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Rodolfo Mondolfo 
Frances /?. Gillespie 
Arthur Goodhart 
Fernando de los Rios 
Henry M. Busch 
Fernando de los Rios 
Fernando de los Rios 
See Waterways, Inland; Inter- 
national Waterways 
Edwin R. A. Seligman 
See Food Industries 
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CANGA ARGUELLES, JOSE 

Fernando de los Rios 

CANNIBALISM 

Edzvin M. Loeh 

CANNING, GEORGE 

C. W. Crawley 

CANNINC;, STRATFORD 

R. B. Mowat 

CANNING INDUSTRY 

Faith M. Williams 

CANNON, JOSEPH GURNEY 

Lindsay Rogers 

CANON LAW 

H. D. Hazeltine 

CANOVAS del CASTIl.LO, ANTONIO 

Fernando de los Rios 

CANTILLON, RICHARD 

G. Weulersse 

CANTOS Y BENITEZ, PEDRO DE 

Earl J. Hamilton 

CAPITAI. 

Frank A . Fetter 

CAPITAL LEVY 

B. S. Chlepner 

CAPrPAL PUNISHMENT 

George W. Kirchwey 

CAPPPALISM 

Werner Somhart 

CAPri'ALlZAl'ION 

M. G. Glaeser 

CAPri’ALIZAriON AND AMORTIZATION OF 
TAXES 

Luigi Einaudi 

CAPri ATlON FAXES 

See Poll 'Fax 

CAPrrULATIONS 

Philip Marshall Brown 

CAPODISTRIAS, JOANNES 

W. Alison Phillips 

CAPPONl, GINO ALESSANDRO 

Ernesto Codignola 

CAPRI VI (Dh: CAPRA RA DE MONTECUCULI), 
GEORG LEO VON 

Bernhard Schwertfeger 

CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 

Helen R. Wright 

CARAFFA, GIOVANNI PIETRO 

See Paul iv 

CARBONARI 

Georges Bourgin 

CARDENAS, FRANCISCO DE 

Fernando de los Rios 

CARDOZO, JACXIB NEWTON 

Broadus Mitchell 

CARDUCCI, GIOSLJE 

Benedetto Croce 

CAREER 

Helen Everett 

CAREY, HENRY CHARLES 

Paul T. Homan 

CAREY, MATHEW 

A. D.H, Kaplan 

CARLE, GIUSEPPE 

G. Solari 

CARLETON, GUY 

A. L. Burt 

CARLI, GIAN RINALDO 

Roberto Michels 

CARLTLE, RICHARD 

Norman E. Himes 

CARLYLE, 'I HOMAS 

Crane Brinton 

CARMIGNANI, GIOVANNI 

Vincenzo Manzini 

CARNECHE, ANDREW 

Paul Webbink 

CARNIVALS 

See Fairs; Festivals 

CARNOT, LAZARE NICOLAS MARGUERITE 

Louis R. Gottschalk 

CARPENl’ER, MARY 

Edith Abbott 

CARPETBAGGERS 

See Reconstruction 

CARPZOV, BENEDIKT 

Eberhard von Kunssberg 

CARRANZA, ALONSO 

Early. Hamilton 

CARRANZA, VENUSTIANO 

Carleton Beals 

CARRARA, FRANCESCO 

Vincenzo Manzini 

CARTEL 

Robert Liefmann 

CARTER, HENRY ROSE 

James M. Phalen 

CARTER, JAMES COOLIDGE 

K. N. Llewellyn 

CARTER, JAMES GORDON 

I. L. Kandel 

CARTIER, GEORGES ETIENNE 

Reginald G. Trotter 

CARTWRIGHT, JOHN 

George Stead Veitch 

CARTWRIGHT, THOMAS 

A. F. Scott Pearson 

CARVALHO E MELLO, SEBASTIANO JOSE DE 

See PoMBAL, Marquez de 
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CARY, JOHN 

CASA DE CONTRATACION 
CASAUX, CHARLES 
CASE LAW 
CASE METHOD 
CASE WORK 
CASSATION, COURT OF 
CASSELL, ERNEST JOSEPH 
CASTE 

CASTELAR Y RIPOLL, EMILIO 
CASTELLIO, SEBASTIEN 
CASTILLA, RAMON 

castleri:agh, Robert stewart 

CASTRO, CIPRIANO 

CASTRO, JUAN DE 

CASUAL LABOR 

CASUAL'EY INSURANCE 

CASULS'I’RY 

CASUS BELLI 

CA'i'HERINE II 

CA'niOLIC EMANCIPATION 

CA'niOLlC PARTIES 

CA'rO, MARCUS PORCIUS 

CAT'EANEO, CARLO 

CA'E'EJvE INDUSTRY 

CATTLE LOANS 

CAUCUS 

CAUER, MINNA 

CAUWES, PAUL LOUIS 

CAVEAT EMPTOR 

CAVOUR, CAMILLO BENSO DI 

CELIBACY 

CELTIC LAW 

CEMENT 

CENSORSHIP 

CENSUS 

CENTANI, FRANCISCO 
CEN'EER PARTY, GERMANY 

CENTRAL AMERICAN FEDERATION 
CENTRAL BANKING 
CENTRAL LABOR UNIONS 
CENTRALIZATION 
CERCI.es DE FERMIERS 
CEREMONY— Primitive 
Historical 

CERNUSCHI, HENRI 

CERTIORARI 

CESSION 

CHAADAYEV, PETER YAKOVLEVICH 

CHADWICK, EDWIN 

CHAIN GANG 

CHAIN STORES 

CHALMERS, THOMAS 

CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


J. F. Rees 
Clarence II. Haring 
Stephen Bauer 

K. N. Llewellyn 
K. N. Llewellyn 

See Social Case Work 
See Appeals, Judicial; Courts 
W. H. Dawson 
A. L. Kroeber 
Jose Antonio Rubio 
W. Kdhler 
W. W. Pierson, Jr. 

Charles K. Webster 
J. PWed Rippy 
Earl J. Hamilton 
Paul F. Brissenden 
James A. Beha 
Felix S. Cohen 
II. Milton Colvin 
Paul Miliukov 
Denis Gwynn 
Ludwig Bergstrdsser 
Max Radin 
Alessandro Levi 
See Livestock Industry 
J. Franklin Ebersole 
Paul DeWitt Ilasbrouck 
Else Liiders 
William Oualid 
Walton II. Hamilton 
Carlton J. H. Hayes 
Walton H. Hamilton 
See Law 

Edwin C. Eckel 
Harold D. Lasswell 
Walter P\ Willcox 
Robert S. Smith 

See Parties, Political; Catho- 
lic Parties 

William Spence Robertson 
H. Parker Willis 
See Trade Unions 
W.J. Shepard 

See P'armers’ Organizations 
Robert II. Lozvie 
C. Delisle Bums 
Solonum Kuznets 
John Dickinson 
Pitman B. Potter 
Paul Miliukov 
W. H. Dawson 
See Prison Labor 
See Retail 'Prade 
W. H. Dawson 
See Legislative Assemblies 
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CHAMBERLAIN, HOUSTON STEWART 
CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH 
CHAMBERS OF AGRICULTURE 
CHAMBI- RS OF COMMERCE 
CHAMPLAIN, SAMUEL DE 
CHAPvlPOLLION, JEAN FRANCOIS 
CHANCERY 
CHANG CHIH-TUNG 
CHANG HSiJEII-CH’ENG 
CHANCiE, SOCIAL 
CHANNING, WIl.LIAM ELLERY 
CHANNING, WILLIAM HENRY 
CHAPTAL, JI-:AN ANTOINE 
CHARACi'ER 

CHARCO r, JEAN MARTIN 
CHARl'EABLE TRUSTS 
CHAR r IT 

CHARi rY ORGANIZATION 
CHARLEMAGNE 
CHARLES V 
CHARMONT, JOSEPH 
CHAR'nCRED COMPANIES 
CHAR'nSM 

CHASE, SALMON PORTLAND 

CHASSIDISM 

CHASriTY 

CHA TEAUBRIAND. FRANCOIS 
AUC;USTE RENE 
CHATHAM, EARL OF 
CHAUTAUQUA 
CHAUVINISM 
CHAVCHAVADZE, ILIA 
CHAYKOVSKY, NIKOLAY VASSILIEVICH 
CHECK 

CHECKS AND BALANCES 
CHEKA 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
CHEMICAL WARFARE 
CHENG CH’IAO 
CHENON, EMILE 
CHERBULIEZ, ANl’OINE ELISEE 
CHERBURY, LORD HERBERT OF 
CHERKASSKY, VLADIMIR ALEKSANDROVICH 
CHERNYSHEVSKY, NIKOLAY GAVRILOVICH 
CHEVALIER, MICHEL 
CIIEYSSON, EMILE 
CHICHERIN, BORIS NIK0LAYT:VICH 
CHILD, JOSIAH 
CHILD, LYDIA MARIA 
CHILD 
Child Wki.fare 
Child Hydiene 
Child and Infant Mortality 
Child Psychology 
Child Guidance 


Frank H. Hankins 
Herbert Solow 
Asher Hobson 
Paul Studenski 
R. Flenley 
Alexandre Moret 
See Equity 

William James Hail 
Arthur W. Hummel 
William F. Ogburn 
Granville Hicks 
Granville Hicks 
Henri See 
A. A. Roback 
Gardner Murphy 
Austin W. Scott 
Kenneth L. M. Pray 
See Social Work 
Louis Ilalphen 
Carl Joachim Friedrich 
J. Declarcuil 
Melvin M. Knight 
W. II. Dawson 
William MacDonald 
Koppel S. Pinson 
Robert Driffault 

Crane Brinton 
See Pitt, William 
John S. Nqffsinger 
Harold D. Lasswell 
V. Nvsadze 
V. Miakotin 
Walter E. Spahr 
John Dickinson 
See Political Police 
Theodore J . Kreps 
See Warfare 

Arthur W. Hummel 
Olivier-Martin 
Louis Vigouroux 
See Herbert, Edward 
A. A. Kiesewctter 
I. V. Dioneo-Shklovshy 
Roger Picard 
Moses J. Aronson 
Georges Gurvitch 
Henry Higgs 
Elizabeth Donnan 

Neva R. Deardorff 
Courtenay Dinwi^ie 
Robert M. Woodbury 
Arnold Gesell 
Bernard Glueck 
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Child Marriage: General 

United States 
Dependent Children 
Neglected Children 
Delinquent Children 
Institutions for the Care of Children 
Child Labor 

Child Welfare Legislation 
CHILDREN, INSTITUTIONS FOR CARE OF 


CHILDREN, LEGISLATION FOR PROTECTION 
OF 

CHINESE IMMIGRATION 
CHINESE LAW 
CHINESE PROBLEM 
CHIRONl, (JIAMPIETRO 
CHIVALRY— European 
Arabic 
Bushido 

CHLEBORAD, FRANTISEK LADISLAV 
CHOMIAKOV, ALEKSEY 
CHRISTIAN LABOR UNIONS 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
CHRIS'PIAN SOCIALISM— Great Britain 
United States 

CHRIS TIAN SOCIALIST PARTY, AUSTRIA 

CHRISTIANITY 
CHRYSOS'rOM. JOHN 
CHUANG TZV 

CHIJPROV, ALEXANDER ALEXANDROVICH 
CHUPROV, ALEXANDER IVANOVICH 
CHUQUET, ARTHUR MAXIME 
CHURCH 

CHURCH FATHERS 

CHURCHILL, RANDOLPH HENRY SPENCER 

CHYDENHJS, ANDERS 

CICERO, MARCUS TULLIUS 

CIESZKOWSKI, AUGUST 

CINO DA PISTOIA 

CITIZENSHIP 

CITY 

CITY AND TOWN PLANNING 
CITY COUNCILS 
CITY-COUNTY CONSOLIDATION 

CITY GOVERNMENT 
CITY MANAGER 
CITY-STATE 
CIVIC ART 
CIVIC CENTERS 
CIVIC EDUCATION 
CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 


Ruth Benedict 
Freds. Hall 
Henry W. Thurston 
C. C. Carstens 
Philip Klein 
Martha P. Falconer 
Raymond G, Fuller 
Elsie Gluck 

See Child, section on Institu- 
tions for the Care of 
Children 

See Child, section on Child 
Welfare Legislation 

See Oriental Immigration 

See Law 

Arthur N. Holarmhe 
Mario Sarfatti 
F. J. G. llearnshaw 
Philip K. Hitti 

See Feudalism, section on Japan 
Emanuel Skatula 

See Khomiakov, Aleksey 
Henry de Man 
Herbert W. Schneider 
Maurice B. Reckitt 
Vida D. Scudder 

See Parties, Political; Catho- 
lic Parties 
L. T. Hobhouse 
Bede Jarrett^ O.P. 

Koppel S. Pinson 
Stanislas Kohn 
Vladimir E. Dehn 
Ed. Esmonin 

See Religious Institutions 
Edgar Salin 
F. J. G. Heamshaw 
Eli F. Heckscher 
George H. Sabine 
F'ranciszek Bujak 
F. de Zulueta 
Carl Brinkmann 
William B. Munro 
Thomas Adams 

See Municipal Government 

See County-City Consolida- 
tion 

See Municipal Government 
Leonard D. White 
Andri Piganiol 
Lewis Mumford 
John Nolen 
Carl Brinkmann 
William B. Munro 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 

CIVIL LAW 

CIVIL LIBERTIES 

CIVIL LIST 

CIVIL RIGHTS 

CIVIL SERVICE 

CIVIL WAR 

CIVILIZATION 

CLAMACiERAN, JEAN JULES 

CLAN 

CLARENDON, CONSTITUTIONS OF 
CLARENDON, EDWARD HYDE 
CLARKSON, THOMAS 
CLARTE MOVEMENT 
CLASS 

CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS 
CLASS LEGISLATION 

CLASS S^rRUGGLE 
CLASSICISM 

CLASSIFIED PROPERTY TAX 
CLAUSKWITZ, CARL VON 
CLAY, HENRY 
CLEARING HOUSES 
CLEMENCEAU, GEORGES 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 
CLEMl^NT, AMBROISE 
CLEMENT, JEAN-PIERRE 
CLERGY 

CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS 
CLERMONl’-GANNEAU, CHARLES 
CLEVELAND, STEPHEN GROVER 
CLICQUOT-BLERVACHE, SIMON DE 
CLIMATE 

CLINICS AND DISPENSARIES 

CLIN'rON, DE WITT 

CLIVE, ROBEirr 

CLOOl S, JEAN BAPTISTE 

CLOSED SHOP AND OPEN SHOP 

CLOSURE 

CLOTHES 

CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
CLUBS 

CLUBS, POLITICAL 
CLUNET, EDOUARD 

CLUNIAC MOVEMENT 
COAL AND IRON POLICE 
COAL INDUSTRY 
COALING STATIONS 
COALFITON 
COBB, FRANK IRVING 
COBBETT, WILLIAM 
COBDEN. RICHARD 


See Indian Question; Obedi- 
ence, Political 
y. Declareuil 
Robert E. Cushman 
See Monarchy 
John Dickinson 
Herman Finer 
Lyford Paterson Edwards 
Carl Brinkmann 
Joseph J. Senturia 
See Social Organization 
See Benefit of Clergy 
W. H. Dawson 
Frank J. Klingberg 
H. W. L. Dana 
Paul Mombert 
Morris Cimberg 

See Equal Protection of the 
Laws 

Lewis L. Lormn 
Richard F. Jones 
See Property Taxes 
Eckart Kehr 
William MacDonald 
Walter E. Spahr 
Andre Siegfried 
Edgar Salin 
Roger Picard 
Ed. Esmonin 
See Priesthood 
Amy Hewes 
W. F. Albright 
Allan Nevins 
(t. Weulersse 
J. Russell Smith 
Michael M. Davis 
Felix Fliigcl 
S. K. Ratcliff e 
Crane Brinton 
William M. Leiserson 
Lindsay Rogers 
See Dress 

See Garment Industries 
Crane Brinton 
Joseph McGoldrich 
Joseph H. Beale and Maurice 
Capitant 
Georges Goyau 
See Policing, Industrial 
Isador Lubin 
See Navy; Shipping 
Frederic A. Ogg 
John L. Heaton 
John Lawrence Hammond 
F.J. Shaw 
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COCCEJI, HEINRICH VON 
COCCEJI, SAMUEL VON 
COCHIN, AUGUSTIN 
CODE CIVIL 
CODE NAPOLEON 
CODIFICATION 

CODRING TON, ROBERT HENRY 

COEDUCATION 

COEN, JAN PIETERSZOON 

COERCION 

COEUR, JACQUES 

COFFEE 

COGHLAN, TIMOTHY AUGUSTINE 

COGNETTI DE MARIUIS, SALVATORE 

COHEN S rUART, ARNOLD JACOB 

COHN, GEORG LUDWIG 

COHN, GUSTAV 

COINAGE 

COKE, EDWARD 

COLAJANNI, NAPOLEONE 

COLBERT, JEAN-BAP'riS7'E 

COLD STORAGE 

COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR 

COLINS, JEAN HIPPOLY'FE 

COL J:CTIVE BARGAINING 

COL .ECTIVE BEHAVIOR 

COL .EC'I’IVIC REPRESENTATION 

COL.EC'nVISM 

COLLEGE SETTLEMENTS 

COL .EGES 

COLLE'F'r, CAMILLA 

COL .INGS, JESSE 

COL ANS, MICHAEL 

COLMEIRO, MANUEL 

COLONA^PE 

COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 
COLONI AL COMMERCIAL POLICY 
COLONIAL ECONOMIC POLICY 
COLONIAL SYSTEM 
COLONIES 

COLONIZA'FION OF VOTERS 
COLONNA, AEGIDIUS 
COLQUHOUN, PATRICK 
COLWELL, STEPHEN 
COMBINATION ACTS 

COMBINATIONS, INDUSTRIAL 
COMENIUS, JOHN AMOS 
COMITADJI 
COMITY 

COMMANDEERING 

COMMENDATION 

COMMENTATORS 


Erik Wolf 
Erik Wolf 
Crane Brinton 
(Jharles Sumner Lobingier 
See Code Civil 

Charles Sumner Lobingier 
R. R. Marett 
Willystine Goodsell 
Charles De Lannoy 
Horace M. K alien 
Henri Hauser 
See Plantation Wares 
Charles //. Wickens 
P. Jannaccone 
Harry D. Gideonse 
Leonhard Adam 
Edwin R. A. Seligman 
M. Palyi 

Theodore F. T. Plucknett 
Roberto Michels 
Henri Hauser 
See Rei uicimATioN 
Alfred Cobban 
Dorothy \V. Douglas 
Walton //. Hamilton 
Robert E. Park 

See Social Psych olocy; Group 
Walton 11. Hamilton 
See Si:ttlements, Social 
See Univi:rsj TIES and Colleges 
Hanna A^itrup Larsen 
J. A. Venn 
Francis Hackett 
Fernando de los Rios 
Roth Clausing 
Charles Sumner Lobingier 
See Colonial Economic Policy 
John Donaldson 
J. F. Rees 
Melvin M. Knight 
See Ele(’TIONs; Pli-iiiscite 
See Aegidius Colon n a 
Max Beer 
A. D. H. Kaplan 
See Laiior Movement; Freedom 
OF Association 
Kurt Wiedenfeld 
I. L. Kandel 
Albert Sonnichsen 
Edwin D. Dickinson 
See Requisitioning, Military 
See Feudalism 
//. D. Hazeltine 
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BRIGHT, JOHN (1811-89), English politician. 
He was, with Richard Cobden, leader of the 
Anti-Corn Law League and the chief represen- 
tative of the politically emerging manufacturing 
class. Bright had little formal schooling and 
entered his father’s cotton manufacturing busi- 
ness at the age of fifteen. His interest in public 
questions grew out of his business experience. 
He became an important member of the Man- 
chester school of economists and rose to great 
eminence as an orator in Parliament and on 
the public platform in the interests of the liberal 
reforms of his age. 

John Bright’s chief work was as headmaster 
of Cobden ’s “peripatetic political university,” 
which aimed to align the force of public opinion 
behind the middle class demand for the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. Ilis speeches bearing on this 
issue, commonly jihrased in terms of ideal 
justice, appealed emotionally to various class 
and social interests. Bright himself saw the 
Anti-Corn Law movement as one of “the com- 
mercial and industrial classes against the lords 
and great proprietors of the soil,” and as such 
it has come down in history. 

Bright also supported the movement against 
land monopoly that was taking form in the same 
social situation. He argued that the land laws 
of England and Ireland were expressly designed 
to make the land a monopoly in the hands of 
the few and to maintain the prestige of the 
governing aristocracy. As late as 1870 he still 
blamed the landlords for the greater part of 
pauperism. Bright argued here, as his funda- 
mental economic beliefs caused him to argue 
in other situations, for such a change in the 
law as would “bring the truths of political 
economy and the law of justice within reach of 
all.” Specifically he urged the abolition of the 
law of primogeniture and entails and the estab- 
lishment of freedom in the transfer of land. 
He also viewed as necessary the disestablish- 
ment of the church in Ireland. 

In his attitude toward the labor problems of 
the time Bright was limited by the preconcep- 
tions of his class and by an economic creed 
which distrusted governmental interference in 


the labor contract. He opposed factory legis- 
lation for men, although he thought there was 
a special case for women and children. On the 
other hand he was a leader in general humani- 
tarian legislation, spoke in defense of better 
government of India and of religious equality 
and protested against the game laws, slavery and 
capital punishment. He was a leader in pro- 
moting parliamentary reform and political rights 
for working men, partly, no doubt, because 
working class support was necessary for further 
attacks by the middle class upon the j^rivileges 
of the aristocracy. In 1877 Bright proudly re- 
called the Reform Bill of the previous tlecade 
and reminded his audience what a terrible thing 
it had been in prospect — “how many people 
said we were going to Americanize our insti- 
tutions.” 

In international affairs Bright was a liberal, 
an opponent of war and a Little Englander. 
He looked to free trade, “the international law 
of the Almighty,” to break down the barriers 
between nations. He continuously opposed the 
foreign policy of England and once character- 
ized it as “neither more nor less than a gigantic 
system of out-door relief for the aristocracy of 
Great Britiiin.” 

A religious and conscientious person, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, Bright main- 
tained a keen interest in all those thrifty virtues 
which promoted the well-being of individuals. 
He was a model employer and kept a children’s 
school, an adults’ school and a reading room 
for his workers. He was interested in the tem- 
perance movement, in a cheap press and was a 
great admirer of the public schools of the 
United States. During the American Civil War, 
despite the widespread middle class preference 
for the free trade, cotton growing South, Bright 
urged the importance of a Union victory for 
the further progress of democracy in England. 
Appealing to religious and moral rather than 
economic considerations Bright threw his 
weight with the North and did much to restrain 
English intervention. 

Gustav Peck 

Consult: Public Addresses of John Bright, «*d. by J. E. 
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Thorold Rogers (I>ondon 1879); 'rrevelyan, G. M., 
Life of John lirif>}it (2nd ed. London 1925); Robert- 
son, William, Life and Tunes of John Bright (Ixindon 
18H3). 

BRINKKRHOFF, ROELIFF (1828-1911), one 
of the outstanding figures in social service in 
the United States during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. As an active politician he 
had swung from the Democratic party to the 
Republican on the slave issue and hack again 
on free trade. In 1873 he established a savings 
bank, retired from his other activities and de- 
voted the rest of his acti\e life to banking and 
to the .still later interest of social .service, 
particularly of pemilogy. All of his life he rode 
hobbies —well and tlioroiighly. Social service 
“for the love of Clod and humanity,” as he 
was wont to express it, was his last and greatest 
hobby. In 1878 he was appointed to the Ohio 
Board of State Charities and remained a mem- 
ber until his death. He succeeded cx-President 
I layes as president of the National Prison Asso- 
ciation and was vice president of the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress which met in Paris in 
1895. f»t*neral BrinkerholT was a prolific writer 
and speaker for prison refonn and for reformed 
methods of care of state wards in general. The 
proceedings of the National Conference of 
Social Work and of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation for a period of more than twenty years 
are eloquent of his interest. His Rccollectiom of 
a Lifetime (Cincinnati 1900) tells the storv' of 
a versatile and active caieer. He was one of a 
hardy group of pioneers in the pre-]>rofessionaI 
days of social work and enriched the .social 
scrv'ice of his time by wide experience, mature 
judgment and boundless energy. 

Joseph P. Byeks 

Consult: National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, Proieedings, vol. x.\xvin (1911) 478-79. 

BRINTON, DANIEL GARRISON (1837-99), 
American anthrojiologist. After preparing for 
the practise of medicine Brinton rendered dis- 
tinguished service as a surgeon in the Civil War. 
His interest in medicine continued and in 1874 
he became editor of the Medical and Surgical 
Reporter, which rose under his hand to a place of 
leadership in medical science. In 1887, however, 
he retired to devote himself to anthropology. 

Even at the beginning of his medical career 
the anthropology of the New World had been a 
rival interest; it became the field which ulti- 
mately claimed his entire attention. To it he 
devoted years of teaching, and from the publica- 


tion of his first book. Notes on the Floridian 
Peninsula (Philadelphia 1859), to his death he 
contributed a series of writings totaling twenty- 
three books and more than two hundred articles. 
Brinton was one of the early academic figures in 
American anthropology, being appointed in 
1886 to a professorship in linguistics and archae- 
ology at the University of Pennsylvania, the 
second American university to create a chair in 
anthropology. He was, w'ith Gallatin and Mor- 
gan, one of the founders of the ethnological 
study of the American Indians. In the field of 
linguistics he showed a remarkable ability for 
mastering and classifying Indian languages and 
displayed considerable polemic power in con- 
testing the theory of the Asiatic origin of Ameri- 
can Indian civilizations. He sought to j^rovc, on 
the basis of monographic studies of peculiar 
morphological traits, that the American Indian 
languages constituted one of the great speech 
families of the world. His The American Race: 
a Linguistic Classificahan and Ethnographic 
Description of the Native Tribes of North and 
South America (New York 1891) was a pioneer 
w^ork. 

But Brinton ’s most important contribution 
lay in the field of religion and mythology. He 
diligently collected and translated aboriginal 
materials for the Library of Aboriginal American 
Literature (1882-87), which j>rovided the native 
text of Indian mythology and folklore with 
translation and notes by the editors. Brinton 
himself edited most of the volumes in this scries, 
among them a j>ublication of the first importance. 
The Maya Chronicles. In addition to this gather- 
ing of source materials Brinton carried through 
analyses and synthetic interpretations, starting 
with The Myths of the Nero World: a Treatise on 
the Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race in 
America (New York 186S) and ending with his 
Religions of Primitive People (New York 1897). 
The postulate of the psychic unity of mankind 
underlies all his work in the field of comparative 
religion and caused him to argue for the spon- 
taneous origin of religious parallelisms. 

Brinton ’s w^ork was almost entirely ba.sed on 
research rather than field work. He was, how- 
ever, exacting in method and dynamic in treat- 
ment. Abroad as well as at home he was recog- 
nized as the leading American anthropologist of 
his generation . 

Clark Wissler 

Consult: "The Brinton Memorial Meeting” in 
American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, memo- 
rial vol. (1900) 210-72, which contains a complete 
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bibliography of Bvinton’s writings; Chamberlain, H 
F., in Journal of American Folk-Lore^ vol. xii (iSgt ; 
215-25; Boas, F., m Glohus, vol. Ixxvi (1899) 165-66. 

BRINZ, ALOIS VON (/82C>-87), German 
jurist. Brinz was professor of law at Erlangen, 
Prague, Tubingen and Munich. Beginning with 
classical philology, he soon turned to jurispru- 
dence. He intended at first to study Roman law 
sources only by way of preparation for later 
Germanistic studies but they attracted him to 
such an extent that he remained a Romanist. 
In this field he wrote his most important work, 
the Lehrhuch der Pandektm (2 vols., Erlangen 
1857-71; 2nd ed., 4 vols., 1873-92). He is 
known particularly for his theory of juristic 
persons, regarding them as fictitious and exist- 
ing only for the furtherance of definite objects. 
His doctrine of debt and liability appeared in 
modified form in Amira’s work (disapproved, 
however, by Brinz himself); it was acclaimed 
in the (iermanistic school and then surprisingly 
was also accepted by investigators of ancient 
law. Today it is recognized as fundamental. 
Brinz also has to his credit numerous dogmatic 
and historical essays such as his studies of 
obli^atio and compematio. His positivist, critical 
contributions to the Kritisrhe Vierteljahrsrhrift 
fiir Gesetzgebmiif und Rechtnmscnschafi founded 
the reputation of that journal. His celebrated 
review of Ihering’s doctrine of juristic construc- 
tion is particularly worth reading in the present 
period of disputes over method. 

Dining Iii.s sojourn at Prague (1857-66) Brinz 
was also active politically. Although of Austrian 
origin and sympathies he worked for a united 
Germany. 

Franz Sommer 

(Consult: Ixjtmar, I*., in AUftemeine deutsefic Hio~ 
Rraphie, vol. xJvii (1903) 241-59; Stintzing, R. von, 
and Landsberg, !£., Gcschichte dvr deutstfien Rrehts- 
wissenschaft , 3 volb. (Munich 1880-1910) vol. iii, pt. 2, 
p. 842-47. 

BRISBANE, ALBERT (1809-90), American 
social theorist. Of wealthy parentage, Brisbane 
as a young man traveled widely through Europe 
and Asiatic Turkey, observing social institutions 
and establishing intimate personal contacts with 
contemporary intellectual and social move- 
ments. He met Fourier, became his ardent dis- 
ciple and upon his return to America in 1834 
began a most successful campaign to disseminate 
Fourier’s ideas. Brisbane’s Social Destiny of 
Man (Philadelphia 1840) impressed Horace 
Greeley, who joined him in founding and editing 
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Fourierist journals and finally turned over to 
him a column in the New York Tribune (1842- 
44) to be devoted to the cause. Brisbane was 
the leading spirit in the establishment of several 
phalanxes, notably the North American Phalanx 
(1842), and succeeded in converting many of 
the Brook Farm group to the idea. Although the 
failure of most of these experiments in the 
fifties led to the cessation of Brisbane’s active 
participation in the movement, he did not admit 
the failure of the underlying principles, which 
he restated in his General Introduction to Social 
Science (New York 1876). The remainder of 
his life was devoted largely to the invention of 
several mechanical devices. 

Brisbane has been called the first American 
socialist. Nevertheless he despised political ac- 
tion, refusing to see any essential distinction 
between the American republic and the despot- 
ism of the sultan of Turkey, and considered 
the class struggle futile and destructive. He was 
no exponent of a new system of ethics, justice 
or human rights, but subordinated all these to 
the “efficiency” principle, which he opposed 
to the principle of competition. In Brisbane’s 
plan as in Fourier’s, the capitalist would con- 
tinue to share in the returns because of his 
ownership of the capital; but production would 
be so much increased that the three twelfths 
given to the capitalist would not be mi.ssed by 
the w'orkers. This staggering increase in eco- 
nomic productivity would be brought about by 
an organization of both production and con- 
sumption under a cooperative phalanstery. 

Sklig Pi-rlman 

Consult: Brisbane, Albert, A Mental Biography (Bos- 
ton 1893); Ware, Noiman, The Industrial Worker, 
iS.io-Oo (Bo-ston 1924) p. 164-74; (.’ommons, J, R., 
and associates. History of Labour in the Ignited States, 
2 vols. (NeAV York 1918) vol. i, p. 497-506. 

BRISSAUD, JEAN BAPTISTE (1854-1904), 
French social and legal historian. Brissaud held 
professorships on the law faculties of Berne, 
Montpellier and Toulouse. He translated into 
French several volumes of Mommsen and Mar- 
quardt’s manual of Roman antiquities, was from 
1880 until his death an editor of the Revue 
generale du droit (Paris) and a frequent con- 
tributor to other scientific journals. He compiled 
important bibliographies of the customs of 
southern France, published in the Kritischer 
Jahresbericht tiher die Fortschritte der roma- 
nischen Philologie (vol. v, pt. iii, 1898, p. 60-76). 

Brissaud ’s study of the work of Claude Joly 
constitutes an important contribution to the 
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history of the casuist school of international law. 
His Manuel d'histoire du droit franfois (2 vols., 
Paris 1898-1904, 2nd ed. 1908; pts. ii and iii 
tr. in vols. ix and iii of Continental Legal His- 
tory series, Boston 1915 end 1912) is Brissaud’s 
most extensive treatise. Critical and erudite, it 
recalls in method and value the German Lehr- 
hiicher, especially the work of Ricliard Schroeder. 
Brissaud combines the coinjiarative and the 
historical methods in this study of Prcnch law. 
His treatment is not formal but organic; he 
seeks the economic, s<jcial and political causes 
of legal growth and tries to portray the environ- 
ment in which constitutional institutions devel- 
oped. In showing the evolution of French law 
from Roman down to modern times he makes 
constant use of foreign sources. The four hun- 
dred pages of source material in the work 
constitute a complete documentary exposition 
of ancient law. 

JoSEI'll Di-LPECH 

('omulv. Kosciiach, E., in Acii(k’mu* dt^s Soicnccs, 
Inscriptions ct J{ulU.'s-I .fttres dc 'J'oulousc, Memoires, 
loth ser., vol. \ (1005) 315-4S, includins a bibliogra- 
phv of Hrissaud’s works; Caillcmcr, H., and Dclpcch, 
J., in Rnme du drott public H dc la science politique^ vol. 
xxii (lyos) 454-60. 

BRISSOT DE WARVILLE, JACQUES- 
PIERRE (1754-93), French journalist, social 
reformer and revolutionary leader. He was 
educated at Chartres and at fifteen began to 
study law but soon abandoned it. His great 
humanitarian zeal found a ready outlet in 
journalism, which he aimed to make a medium 
of enlightenment and social reform. His interest 
in the abolition of slavery led him to organize in 
1788 the Socicte des Amis des Noirs, which 
under Brissot’s direction later exercised a con- 
siderable influence on revolutionary colonial 
policy. He also gave momentum to the penal re- 
form movement. In Redierches philosophiques sur 
le droit dc proprictc ct dc vol (Chartres 1780) 
he based his argument against the death penalty 
for larceny on the principle that the institution 
of property in modcn\ society is a violation of 
natural law. It was in this work that the phrase 
later made by Proudhon, “La proprietc, e’est 
le vol," first aj>peared. J^'undarncntally, however, 
Brissot believ ed in the protection of property 
and went no farther in his social program than to 
demand work for all. 

Brissot evinced a strong interest in the United 
States and both through the Gallo-American 
Society, which he founded, and through his De 


la France et des Etats-Unis (London 1787, new 
ed. Paris 1791; tr. into English as Considerations 
on the Relative Situation of France and the 
United States, London 1788, and as Commerce of 
America with Europe, London 1794), in which he 
collaborated with Claviere, he advocated the 
fostering of commercial relations between 
France and America. After traveling in the 
United States on behalf of a group of French 
financiers to gather information for speculation 
in the American debt and western lands he 
wrote his well known Nouveau voyage dans les 
Etats-Unis de V Amerique septentrionale , fait en 
jySS (published with Dc la France et des Etats- 
Unis, 3 vols., Paris 1791 ; tr. into English, 2 vols., 
2nd ed. London 1794), in which he expressed 
his admiration for the simplicity of American 
life. The enthusiasm he thus displayed was 
thought by his })olitical opponents during the 
revolution to add weight to their grave charge 
that Brissot desired to model the French consti- 
tution on the American. 

Shortly after the revolution began Brissot 
launched a daily newspaper, Le patriate franfais, 
which was to become the chief organ of the 
Girondists. He soon made his influence felt in 
revolutionary circles; and in the Legislative 
Assembly and later in the Convention he became 
one of the recognized leaders of the Girondists, 
who w'crc al.so called Brissotins. He was par- 
ticularly influential in the precipitation of the 
foreign wars, through which he hoped that 
revolutionary doctrine would be disseminated. 
After the victory of the Mountain in May, 1793, 
Brissot was proscribed with the other leaders of 
his party and on October 31 he mounted the 
scaffold. 

Elliott M. Grant 

Consult: Hrissol’.s Memoires, containinp; critical essay 
and notes, ed. by Cl. Perroud, 2 vols. (Pans 1911); 
Ellery, Eloise, lirissot dc Worvtilc, a Study in the 
History of the P'romh Renolution (New York 1915); 
Davis, J. S., Essays in the Earlier Ilistorv of American 
Corporations, 2 vols. (CarnbridKc, Mass. 1917) vol. i, 
p. 151-66; Fay, JJernard, L'esprit rhiolutionnaire en 
Frame et aux Etats-Unis d la fin du xvnj« siecle 
(Paris 1925), tr. into English by Ramon Guthrie (New 
York 1927) p. 237-46; Goetz- Bernstein, II. A., La 
politique extreme de Brissot et des utrondins (Paris 
1912); Lichtenberger, Andr^, Le socialisme au xviiJ« 
siMe (Paris 1895) p. 413-19. 

BROADHURST, HENRY (1840-1911), Eng- 
lish trade union leader and Liberal-Labor politi- 
cian. After achieving prominence as an officer of 
the conservative and jiowerful stonemasons* 
union he was in 1875 appointed secretary of the 
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Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress. By 1875 trade unionism had won its 
severest parliamentary battles so that except for 
the important Employers’ Liability Act, the 
passage of which Broadhurst greatly facilitated, 
his program was limited to minor, though useful, 
reforms. Both in his middle class philosophy and 
in his emphasis upon legislation as a means of 
raising the status of trade unions Broadhurst 
continued the tradition established by Apple- 
garth and other members of the “Junta.” In 
1880 he entered the House of Commons as a 
Liberal and rendered such service to his party 
that in 1885 he was named undcr-sccrctary of 
state to the Home Department, the first working 
class appointment to the ministry. 'I’hus his 
career exemjilifics the alliance of labor with 
liberalism under Gladstone. Broadhurst ’s inllu- 
ence within the unions began to w'ane about 
1S85 with the rise of a new school of thought 
which had grown out of socialist doctrines and 
changed economic conditions. Against the 
demands of these new leaders lor independent 
political action and a legal eight-hour day 
Broadhurst continued to defend the traditional 
policy. Although within the limits of his pro- 
gram he showed great skill and industry his 
policy was condemned by the Trades Union 
Congress and in 1890 he resigned from the 
secretaryship. He remainetl in Parliament until 
1906 as a member of the radical wing of the 
Liberal party. 

Frances lil. Gillesime 

Consult: Broadhurst’s iuit()bif)Kraphy, Henry Broad- 
hurst, M. P.: The Story of his life from a Stonemason's 
Bench to the Treasury Bench (2nd ed. London 1901), 
Davis, W. J., The British Trades Union Congress 
(London n)io); Webb, S. and B., The History of 
Trade-Unionism (rev. ed. lamdon 1920). 

BROCA, PIERRE-PAUL (1824-80), I'Ycnch 
anthropologist. After studying medicine and 
specializing in anatomy Broca became lecturer 
at the University of Paris and in 1867 professor 
of anatomy. His interest in comparative anatomy 
was focused by the contemporary controversy, 
stirred up by Darwin’s writings, as to the mono- 
genetic or polygenetic origin of man. Refusing 
to compromise as did those who attempted to 
soften their scientific position as to man’s rela- 
tionship to the apes, Broca showed that the 
anthropoids are to be regarded not as quad- 
rupeds but as bipeds and thus closely identified 
with man. His later detailed studies on the brain 
bore out his position. From 1861 to 1865 he 
specialized in research in the localization of 


function in the brain, and marked the place of 
speech control as resting in the third frontal 
convolution, which has been named the “con- 
volution of Broca.” 

Broca was always interested, however, in the 
larger aspects of the study of the human form 
and was ever alive to the importance of the 
recognition of its close relationship to the study 
of human culture. He founded in 1859 the 
Societe d’Anthropologie and alter attaining his 
professorship he started the Institiit d’Anthro- 
pologie. Here in the laboratory he inaugurated 
research on the comparative anatomy of pri- 
mates and also gave large consideration to the 
task of perfecting instruments which would 
enable more accurate anthropometric and crani- 
ometric measurements to be made. His InstruC’- 
tiom generales pour les rccherches anthropologiques 
a faire sur les vkmits (Paris 1865, 2nd ed. 1879) 
and his Jnstructiom cranioJogiques vt cranio- 
mHriques (Paris 1875) did much to crystallize 
anthropometric method at a crucial time. After 
the war of 1870, in which he served as physician, 
he lounded the Revue d' nnthropologie in Janu- 
ary, 1872, and remained its editor until his 
death. In 1876 he founded the Ecolc d’Anthro- 
pologie, which was finally combined with the 
anthropological society and laboratory to form 
the Institiit Anthropologique. In later years 
Broca gave much attention to the problem of 
cerebral morphology. 

Melvii.i.i; J. Herskovits 

Important works: Broea’s more important anthropo- 
ItiKjeal wnlin^s were collected as Mtomnres d'anthro- 
polofiie, 5 vols. (Paris 1K71-88). 

Consult: Pozzi, S., in Uesme d'anthropolo^de, 2nd ser., 
\ol. iii (1880) 577-608, containing a biblioKraphy of 
Broca’s writings; Dally, li)., in Soci<^*t^ d ’Anthro- 
pologic de Pans, Bulletins, 3rd ser., vol. vii (1884) 
Q2I 36; Brabrook, L. W., in Journal of the Anthro- 
polcifftcal Institute, vol. x (1881) 242-61. 

BROCKWAY, ZEBULON REED (1827- 
1920), American penologist. After several years 
of service as a prison official he became in 1861 
head of the House of Correction in Detroit. 
Brockway was the first to incorporate the inde- 
terminate sentence in American statutes. In 
1869 he drafted a Michigan law^ embodying this 
principle but it was soon practically nullified by 
the courts. Of far greater importance in this con- 
nection was Brocieway’s drafting of legislation 
concerning the treatment of inmates at the 
recently opened New York State Reformatory at 
Elmira and directing that male first offenders be- 
tween sixteen and thirty be sent to that institu- 
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rioii under an indeterminate sentence. As a 
reluctant concession to the courts and the public 
Brockway incorporated in this legislation the 
provision that the term should not exceed the 
maximum specified by law for the crime com- 
mitted. 'I'he success which Brockway’s experi- 
ment was to meet has been partly responsible 
for the fact that today most states have inde- 
terminate sentence laws applying to varying 
numbers of persons committed to reformatories 
and prisons. 

Klmira was the first state reformatory for male 
adults in the ITnited States. As its first superin- 
tendent (1876-T900) Brockway put into effect 
the provisions specified in the law — a system of 
marks and cla.ssifications as an incentive to good 
behavior, parole and the indeterinmate sentence 
— and further elaborated his ]>rogram of reform 
by introducing physical and military training, 
general education and trade instruction. Brock- 
way’s methods, known as the “Elmira .system,” 
have attracted attention in many countries. 
Elmira remains one of the most progressive 
reformatories in the United States. 

WiNTJiRop D. Lane 

(jonsult: Brockway, Zvl)uh>n, P'lfty Ycar^ of Prnon 
Servuv (New York it; 12); Russdl Sa^e Foundation, 
Prison Reform; ilrimina] haw tn the I huted States, and 
Penal and Reformatory Institutions, cd. by C). K. 
Henderson (New York igio); Wines, F. 11 ,, Punish- 
ment and Reformation (rev. cd. by W. D. Lane, New 
York I gig) ch. \. 

BROGGIA, CARr .0 ANTONIO (1683-1763), 
Italian merchant and writer on public finance. 
At Naples he came under the influence of 
Bartolomeo I ntieri and Marchesc Rinucciniwho, 
according to Galiani, interested him in economic 
study. His principal achievement was to outline 
with far more insight than the cameralists and 
his other contemporaries a system of taxation. 
As described in the Trattato dei trihiiti; delle 
mumte t- del ^overno fxditico della sanita (Naples 
1743; reprinted with his other works in the 
Custodi collection, first part, vols. iv and v, 
Milan 1S04) this jdan combined direct and 
indirect taxation with a view to distributing the 
burden in proportion to ability to pay. Direct 
taxes were to be not personal but impersonal, 
and were to be levied against fixed returns from 
land and capital, not excluding loans to the 
state or community. Industrial profits and per- 
sonal property were to be reached indirectly 
by means of imjxirt and export duties, suffi- 
ciently low not to restrict trade, and other 
tynes of consumption taxes. Broggia also insisted 


upon greater simplicity and less arbitrariness 
in the assessment and collection of taxes. He 
was exiled to Palermo as a residt of a later 
pamphlet, Menioria ad oggetto di varie politiche 
ed economiche ragioni (Naples 1754), in which 
he criticized the Neapolitan ministry and main- 
tained, against the jurists of the old school, the 
right of the state to redeem tax farm concessions 
granted its creditors, at any time and at the 
current price. 

Aucusto Graziam 

Consult: Ricca-Salerru), C., Storia delle dottrtne 
finanziarie tn Italia (2ncl ed, I’alcnno i8g6) p. 227- 
35 and 3g6-g8. 

BROGLIE, ACHIELE VICTOR, Due De 
( 1785-1870), French statesman and diplomat, 
son of Prinec Victor Claude Broglie. His educa- 
tion in the republican schools after the 'Perror 
and the influence of Mmc. de Stael and other 
liberal aristocrats made him deeply devoted to 
“new F'rance.” Entering public life at an early 
age he ser\’cd Napoleon as auditor m the 
Council of State and as attache on various diplo- 
matic missions. Under the Restoration he \oted 
with the goxcrnmcntal opposition in the 
Chamber of Peers and used his influence some- 
what unsuccessfully to liberalize the policy of 
the Bourbons. When the July Monarchy was 
established Broglie, who had been. acting in con- 
cert with the doctrinaires since 1827, joined the 
government: in 1832 he was made minister of 
foreign affairs and in 1835 leader of the ministry. 
His attitude toward the Mehemet Ah aflair, the 
Carlist revolt in Sj-iain and other international 
crises was dominateil by the desire to preser\ e 
the friendship of England, alreaily won by 
Talleyrand, and if po.ssible to thwart Russia. 
Convinced that Louis Philippe guaranteed to 
the French nation an important place in foreign 
affairs as well as a certain measure of internal 
freedom, Broglie vigorously ojiposcd the efforts 
of republicans to overthrow the regime and 
sponsored the laws of 1835 aimed at judicial 
repression and intimidation of the press. His 
powerful influence, radiating through his wife’s 
salon, helped to create the illusion that the July 
Monarchy w'as destined to remain. During these 
years he also directed his influence against the 
slave trade and was responsible for the measure 
of 1845 providing for the gradual abolition of 
slaves in French colonies. When the Revolution 
of 1848 came he made a fruitless effort in the 
National Assembly to restore the constitutional 
monarchv For the rest of his life he pursued in 
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retirement a policy of bitter opposition to the 
Second Empire. 

Emile Bourgeois 

Works: Souvenirs, 4 vols. (Paris 1886); Ecrits et 
discours, 3 vols. (Paris 1863); Le libre dchange etVimpdt 
(Paris 1879); Vues sur le gouvernement de la France 
(Paris 1870). 

Consult: Guizot, F. P. G., he due de Broglie (Paris 
1872); Mignet, F., Nouveaux doges historiques (Pans 
1877) p. 285-323; Thureau-Dangin, P. M. P., 
Histoire de la monarchic de juillet, 7 vols. (Paris 1884- 
92); Bourgeois, Emile, Manuel histonque de politique 
drang^re, 4 vols. (Paris 1892-1926) vol. iii (7th ed. 
1925) chs. i-viii. 

BROKER. A broker is an intermediary who 
negotiates a sales contract between two parties. 
Although the broker is in some ways similar to 
an agent and to a commission merchant or 
factor, at law he is clearly distinguished from 
both. The agent, while acting within the scope 
of his general authority, may bind his principal; 
the commission merchant who is actually pos- 
sessed of his principal’s goods may make a sale 
which is binding upon his principal; but the 
broker acts only in individual transactions, has 
no general authority and di.scloses the names of 
the principals, who confirm the arrangements. 

When a ;ting strictly within a broker’s capac- 
ity he is tl e most highly specialized of middle- 
men. The broker carries no stock, takes no 
market risls, finances no operation, transfers no 
title. He assumes such functions only if he 
becomes something more than a broker. His 
commission is earned when a contract to sell is 
made, whether or not the contract is satis- 
factorily executed. 

In actual practise the activities of brokers, 
commission men, sales agents and even mer- 
chants at times shade into one another to such an 
extent that they become almost indistinguish- 
able. I’he United States census of 1920 lists the 
following classes and numbers of “brokers”: 
bankers and bank officials, 82,375; commercial 
brokers and commission men, 27,552; loan 
brokers, loan company officials and pawn- 
brokers, 5,473; stock brokers, 29,609; promoters 
and brokers not specified, 16,604. This list in- 
cludes many who are brokers in name rather 
than in fact. 

The broker is most important in establishing 
trade connections in industries of large volume 
made up of many producers competing for a 
wide market, such as soft coal, fre.sh fruit and 
vegetables, and grain. In such industries a corps 
of alert brokers located in strategic cities, awa»e 
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of one another and actively in touch with trade 
needs in their localities, may perform without 
organization almost all the functions of the 
highly organized exchanges. Their intercom- 
munication plays an important part in determin- 
ing prices, routing goods and guiding production . 

The broker is also significant in negotiating 
trades in property rights that do not directly 
affect production. Such activity is well illus- 
trated by the stock broker and the real estate 
broker. Although not usually described as a 
broker the employment agent should properly 
be so classed, as it is he who brings together 
those who have labor to sell and those who wish 
to buy it. 

Classed as they are designated in business, the 
following types of brokers arc important: 
merchandise brokers, insurance brokers, real 
esfcite brokers, ship brokers, bill brokers, stock 
brokers. The merchandise broker is as a rule 
concerned with arranging sales between manu- 
facturcre and wholesalers and between pro- 
ducers and users of raw material, although he 
sometimes brings manufacturers together or 
creates contacts with retailers. The employment 
of brokers as a substitute for a sales force is a 
particular economy to small concerns. 

Insurance brokers bring together the agents 
of insurance companies and those who desire 
insurance. The insurance broker best serves 
those in need of several types of j>rotection and 
those whose risks are so large that they must be 
divided. 

A real estate broker consummates both sales 
and leases, handling farms, domestic dwellings 
and commercial and factory property. With real 
estate brokerage he commonly combines broker- 
age in insurance for his clients and in money to 
meet the needs of purchasers. 

The functions of the broker in organizing 
trade relationships are nowhere better illus- 
trated than in tlie work of ship brokers, whose 
task it is to keep informed of the movements of 
vessels, the cargo space available and the rates 
for shipment and, in turn, to apprise prospective 
shippers of opportunities for shipping. As the 
so-called “lines” have their own agents for this 
work, the ship broker serves chiefly the tramp 
carriers. In addition to his other services he 
sometimes serves as port agent, settling the bills 
for stores and supplies, pays the crew’s wages 
and secures insurance for vessel and cargo. Ship 
brokers also negotiate sales of ships. 

In the organized markets, such as the gram 
and stock exchanges, the broker has various 
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forms of activity. In the larger organized mar- 
kets the volume of brokerage business, in the 
strict sense of the term, is small, and the greater 
part of the transactions consists of commission 
or straight merchandising. It is at points where 
there is no active exchange and in trade between 
cities, however, that the grain broker is most 
profitably active. In arranging shipments be- 
tween markets the grain broker acts as other 
merchandise brokers do. Working at the request 
of either buyer or seller, he asks for offers or bids 
from brokers or buyers in other cities. These 
offers are confirmed if satisfactory and the 
broker receives his commission from his original 
correspondent. 

Members of organized stock exchanges arc 
often indiscriminately referred to as brokers, 
although most of them do no brokerage busi- 
ne.ss. Aside from members who trade on their 
own account, the bulk of the business is carried 
on by members who function as commission 
merchants, take full responsibility for the execu- 
tion of trades and do not report the names of 
their principals, 'fhere is, however, a group of 
members, known in the New York Stock 
Exchange as “two-dollar brokers,” who conduct 
actual brokerage transactions. These men do the 
active floor work for repre.sentatives of com- 
mission houses, taking no responsibility for the 
solicitation of business, the delivery of stock, 
payment or collections. 

In the money market there is very little 
brokerage. In England the term “bill broker,” 
which served as a fairly accurate designation in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, is now 
loosely applied to dealers who buy and sell 
notes and acceptances and are more properly 
called discount houses. In America the term 
“note broker” is sometimes applied to dealers 
who buy promissory notes from business men 
and sell them to banks; this business is properly 
known at present as that of the commercial 
paper house, w'hile traders in acceptances and 
foreign bills arc known in America as acceptance 
dealers. 

Among those frequently misnamed “brokers” 
there are also the customs broker and the pawn- 
broker. I’he former is an agent acting for im- 
porters in estimating duties and in clearing 
goods, rather than a broker, while the latter is a 
sort of private money lender. 

LI'Verett S. Lyon 
Charles O. Hardy 
See: MARiiET; Marketing; Middleman; Commodity 


Exchanges; Stock Exchange; Real Estato; In- 
surance; Shipping; Agency. 

Consult: Converse, Paul, Marketir^ Methods and 
Pohnes (2nd ed. New York 1924) p, 109-14, 154-77; 
United States, Federal Trade Commission, The Grain 
Trade, 7 vols. (Washington 1920-26) vol. iii, ch. vi; 
Eitman, Simon, Essentials of International Trade 
(2nd ed. New York 1927) p. 243-44, 329-3®, 37®-7i; 
Johnson, E. R., and lluebner, G. G., Principles of 
Ocean Transportation (New York 1919) p. 153-55; 
Dice, C. A., The Stock Market (C'hicago 1927) p. 192- 
€93; Itiegcl, R., and Loman, H. J., Insurance Principles 
and Practices (2nd ed. New York 1929) p. 60. 

BROKERS’ LOANS, as the term is popularly 
understood, are the borrowings made by mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange to enable 
them to carry securities purchased for their cus- 
tomers on margin; the term applies of course to 
similar borrowings by members of other stock 
exchanges in the United States. When a broker’s 
customers buy stocks without paying for them 
in full the title to these securities remains with 
the broker. He must pay for them, however, im- 
mediately upon delivery. Since he seldom has 
sufficient capital to pay the difference between 
the customer’s margin and the cost of the secu- 
rities he is forced to borrow' a portion of this 
difference. He does this by turning over to a 
bank, or to some other lender, an amount of 
securities sufficient to guarantee the necessary 
loan. The securities deposited with the lender 
are commonly known as collateral; and the loan 
secured by them is called a broker’s loan. 

Such loans are either time loans, which may 
run for thirty, sixty or ninety days, or demand 
loans, popularly known as “call loans.” Usually 
call loans exceed the amount of time loans, but 
the relation of the totals of these two categories 
varies widely from time to time. Although the 
statistics for brokers’ loans in New York City 
arc available only for the period beginning with 
the year 1926, they disclose a considerable range 
of fluctuation. Thus on September 30, 1929, 
which marks the highest point attained by 
brokers’ loans, more than 91 percent was repre- 
sented by demand loans, while at the end of 
March, 1926, demand loans amounted to only 
67 percent of the total. The broker naturally 
chooses the form of loan and the duration which 
in his judgment provide the funds at the lowest 
cost. When rates on time money are very high, 
as they were in the autumn of 1929, a broker 
may borrow on demand, even though call rates 
arc higher than time rates. If he expects the 
stringency to be of short duration the broker 
prefers to pay the high call rate for a few weeks 
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rather than to borrow money on a time loan ex- 
tending over a period of ninety days. 

Funds for brokers’ loans are supplied by 
banks in the city of New York, banks in the 
United States outside of New York and foreign 
banking institutions. In addition a very lai^e 
portion of these loans is supplied by corporations 
and individuals with surplus funds who find the 
rates and the conditions under which they may 
demand repayment attractive. These surplus 
funds are not bank credit but moneys which 
their owners might otherwise have invested in 
stocks and bonds did they not consider it more 
advantageous at the time to lend them to others 
for investment purposes. 

It is impossible to ascertain the exact propor- 
tion of brokers’ loans made by banks as dis- 
tinguished from other lenders. Statistics regard- 
ing brokers’ loans in New York are compiled by 
two independent agencies. The New York Stock 
Exchange has published since January, 1926, 
monthly statements showing its members’ net 
borrowings on collateral as of the close of the 
month. Although these statements give separate 
figures for borrowings from New York banks or 
trust companies and from other sources they 
furnish no clue to the amount of funds which 
were loaned by banks out of their own resources, 
since the banks also act as agents for others in 
making these loans, neginning with the early 
part of 1926 the h'cderal Reserve Board in 
Washington has published weekly statements of 
total loans granted to brokers and dealers on 
security of stocks and bonds by member banks 
in New York City. These statements appear on 
Friday morning and show the figures as of the 
close of business on Wednesday, 'fhey classify 
loans by New York member banks into three 
groups: those made for their own account, for 
account of out of tovm banks and for account of 
others. The statement as of April 2, 1930, reports 
a total of $3,968,000,000 in brokers’ loans, 
$2,651,000,000 of which was for account of 
New York and out of town banks. This figure 
may be taken as fairly representative of the 
amount of credit extended to brokers by banks 
in the United States. It is true that the amounts 
loaned for out of town banks include some small 
sums furnished by the customers of those banks; 
but these arc probably offset by a few loans made 
by dome.stic banks which are not members of 
the reserve system, not through New York banks 
as agents, but directly to brokers. Of the total 
amount borrowed by brokers at the end of 
March, 1930, ($4,656,302,339 as reported by 


the New York Stock Exchange for March 31^ 
1930), only 57 percent, therefore, was furnished 
by domestic banks. 'Die remainder was loaned 
by individuals, corporations and foreign banking 
institutions. 

It should be observed in passing that loans to 
brokers do not represent all the credit which 
lianks extend to borrowers on stocks and bonds 
as collateral. 7 ’hc quarterly reports which the 
member banks make to the Federal Reserve 
Board show that their security loans amount at 
present to almost ten billion dollars. This figure 
includes loans to brokers. During the three 
years for which statistics arc available loans to 
brokers amounted to between 25 and 30 percent 
of the total loans on securities made by members 
of the Federal Reserve system. They constitute 
on the average about 10 percent of the total loans 
of these hanks and 8 percent of their total loans 
and investments. 

During the last few years the subject of stock 
exchange borrowings has been given unusual 
prominence in financial discussion. This is 
largely due to the facts that on January 30, 1926, 
the loans were found to total about 3513 million 
dollars, which wa? 1000 million in excess of the 
private estimates that had previously been cur- 
rent, and that after declining to about 2767 
million at the end of May, 1926, these loans be- 
gan a renewed rise which continued with minor 
interruptions until they reached a maximum 
figure of approximately 8549 million on Sep- 
tember 30, 1929. This rise in brokers’ loans 
brought forth several lines of criticism. The first 
of these was that the expansion was producing a 
dangerous inflation of bank credit, 'rhe second 
was that the expansion of loans to the stock ex- 
change represented a diversion of credit from 
industry. It was also charged that the flow of 
credit into the security markets was unduly large 
and was fostering a speculative mania which was 
driving the prices of stocks to unwarranted 
heights. 

These criticisms raised some fundamental 
questions as to the effect of brokers’ loans upon 
the credit structure and upon interest rates. 'Fhe 
assertion that the expansion of these loans 
brought about an equal expansion of bank credit 
did not take into account the fact that almost the 
entire increase in brokers’ loans consisted not of 
bank loans but of loans by other creditors. At 
the end of January, 1926, when the figures were 
first rej'Jorted, 2488 million dollars represented 
loans by domestic banks, while slightly over 
1000 million came from the others. By May of 
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the same year, when the low point was reached, 
bank loLns totaled 1905 million dollars and 
other loans 862 million. When the maximum was 
reached at the end of September, 1929, bank 
loans stood at 2897 million while other loans 
amounted to 5652 millicm. The increase from 
the beginning of the publication of these statis- 
tics to the maximum point may be attributed 
almost entirely to these other loans. 

It is clear that the loans by other creditors in 
no wise expanded the bank credit outstanding in 
this country and that they did not, therefore, 
contribute to any credit strain during the period 
when brokers’ loans were rising. The funds 
which arc loaned by individuals and corpora- 
tions consist either of savings which they have on 
deposit at a bank or of money which they have 
received for the sale of securities through a 
broker. In the former case the capitalists are 
merely lending credit already outstanding in the 
form of bank deposits, which is quite different 
from direct lending by banks. While every bank 
loan creates a deposit anil while an increase in 
the total loans made by all banks must of neces- 
.sity increase the total bank de|)osits and conse- 
quently the total credit outstanding, a depositor’s 
loan to a broker or to anyone else creates no new 
deposit; there is inerely a transfer of a deposit 
which was already in existence. In the second 
case, when the individuals and corporations are 
not lending deposits already in existence but are 
placing with the broker funds which they have 
received hy selling stocks or bonds through 
some brokerage house, the transaction is in no 
way related to bank credit since neither bank 
loan nor bank deposit is involved. 

An argument whicli recurred even more per- 
sistently was the assertion that the increase in 
brokers’ loans constituted a diversion of credit 
from industry and thus caused an increase in the 
cost of capital for legitimate business purposes. 
It would be unjirolitable to dLsciiss at this point 
the question whether it is proper to employ bank 
credit in order to purchase industrial securities 
and thus to finance the long time needs of 
industry. This ijuestion bears on the total 
amount of security loans made by banks; of 
these brokers’ loans comprise, as has been shown 
above, only one fourth. With reference to the 
diversion of credit from industry it can be 
demonstrated that practically all of the addi- 
tional bank credit created through brokers’ loans 
by banks went ultimately to purchase securities 
from some corporation. Brokers do not borrow 
jDoney in order to carry deposit balances at the 
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bank or to get currency for payrolls; they bor- 
row because their customers have purchased 
securities from someone. If they have purchased 
these from corporations which issued rights to 
their stockholders to subscribe for new stock 
then clearly the proceeds of brokers’ loans are 
paid to the corjiorations which gave the rights, 
and the credit created by the loan stands as a 
deposit in tlie name of that company. This credit 
has flowed into industry, but it was borrowed by 
the stockholders rather than by the corporation 
directly. If the funds derived from brokers’ loans 
are used to purchase securities from previous 
owners these owners will in turn buy other 
securities sooner or later. Ultimately the funds 
will be expended for the purchase of stocks and 
bonds from some corporation vdiich has issued 
them and which needs the credit for its industry. 
This does not prejudge the question as to the 
efficiency of financing industry by such indirect 
methods. While they reach indiistr}'^ ultimately 
the.se funds probably do not in their entirety 
reach the particular branches of industry the 
securities of which were purchased with the aid 
of brokers’ loans. Some jiart of the funds re- 
mains in the hands of speculators, who invest it 
directly, or indirectly through increased con- 
sumption, in indu.stries other than those on tlie 
securities of which they may have realized hanil- 
some profits. 

One of the reasons why brokers’ loans have 
increased so rapidly in recent years is that they 
had shrunk to an abnormally low volume during 
tlie v'ur and the post-war depression. Statistics 
compiled for confidential use by the New York 
Stock Exchange for the jicriod October, iqi8, 
to December, 11)22, (publi.shed in New York 
Stock Exchange, lieport of the President, May /, 
TQ26-May 1, iQ 2 y, New York 1927, p. 69-70), 
which are more complete than the figures col- 
lected by the New York h’ederal Reserve Bank 
on the loans made by banks reporting daily in 
that city subsequent to October, 1917, show 
that in February and March, 1919, and again in 
the autumn of 1921, the total borrowings by the 
members of the New York Stock Exchange had 
fallen to less than one billion dollars. I’hcre were 
several reasons for this temporary decline. 
Prior to the war and the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve system bankers were accus- 
tomed to look upon call loans made to brokers as 
their principal secondary reserve, assuming that 
the funds so invested could always be obtained 
on short notice. Consequently a large supply of 
funds at low rates was available for collateral 
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call loans. This attitude of the banks and of 
other lenders was greatly modified through the 
closing of the New York Stock Exchange at the 
outl^reak of the war in 1914, as a result of which 
it became practically impossible to realize on 
call loans. Thus a prejudice was created against 
dependence upon call loans as secondary re- 
serves. Moreover the creation of the Federal 
Reserve system gave the member banks a new' 
reservoir of funds to which they could resort 
when necessary. Call lf)ans w'ere reduced also 
because supplies of money which normally came 
from foreign banks were for a considerable 
length of time rendered unavailable by the W'ar 
and post-war currency tlisorganization. 

With the restoration of normal conditions 
after the war call loans have once more become 
liquid; in times of stress the Federal Re.serve has 
helped to make them so. luirope has recovered 
financially to such an extent that when rates are 
attractive it has large sums available for the New 
York money market. Consequently brokers’ 
loans have had a phenomenal rise, correspond- 
ing to the expansion of American industry , and 
there is every reason to believe that they will re- 
main permanently upon a much higher level 
than that prevailing during the perkjJ j 9 14-21. 

Eoans to brokers in bairopean financial 
centers arc not as large in volume or as irn- 
jiortant a factor in the money market as brokers’ 
loans in the United States. Here brokers’ loans 
are significant in that they make possible secu- 
rity speculation for people of average means, who 
would neither wish to borrow on security col- 
lateral directly from the banks nor be in a jiosi- 
tion to do so. The reason for the lesser imjxjr- 
tance of brokers’ loans in Europe is therefore to 
be found in the fact that security speculation 
abroad is not so popular as it has been in Amer- 
ica particularly since the close of the war. 
Moreover since a great majority of stock ex- 
change transactions in Europe arc settled fort- 
nightly or monthly and not daily as in New 
York, brokers handling term transactions need 
to borrow only for a period of two weeks or a 
month in order to finance those of their clients 
who wish to carry over their securities until the 
next settlement date. In London such loans are 
made by the joint .stock banks and the merchant 
bankers. In Paris brokers receive most of their 
loans from the wealthy j^rivatc banking firms, the 
hanques d’affaires (investment banks) and some 
railway and indvistrial companies. In emergen- 
cies brokers may make fifteen and thirty-day 
loans to the full market value of their collateral 


from the Caisse Commtine, a common fund es- 
tablished by the parquet of the Paris Bourse. 
Brokers’ loans are not important in Germany, 
where most of the security transactions arc 
handled for their customers directly by the 
larger banks. 

David Friday 

See-. Stock Exchanoe; Call Money; Money 
Market; Speltujvtion, 

Comult: Westerfield, R. R., Banking Principles and 
Practue (New York 1924) p. 551-69; Due, C. A., 
The Stock Market (ChicaRO 1926); Meeker, J. E., 
The Work of the Stotk Exchange (New York 1922) chs. 
IV, viii-xii; Cinffiss, Bartow, The New York Call 
Money Market (New York 1925); Rogers, J. II., Stock 
Speculation and the Money Market (C'olumbia, Mo. 
1927); Anderson, B. M., “Brokers’ Loans and Bank 
Credit: 'Phe Liquidation of Loans versus the Liquida- 
tion of .Securities” in The Chase Economic liullcUn, 
vol. vir (1928) no. 4; U. S. Senate, 70th Con^., ist 
Sess., Comtnitlce on Banking and t’urrency. Hearings, 
vol. 11 (1928); Streil, S. I*'., Term Settlements (New 
York 1920); Parker, William, The Paris Bourse and 
French Finance, with Reference to Organized Specula- 
tion in Neiv York, Columbia Unncrsity Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, vol. Ixxxix, no. 3 
(.New \ ork 1920). 

BROOK FARM (1841-46), an experiment in 
communal living at We.st Roxbuiy’, Massachu- 
sclls, nine miles from Boston. It was founded 
a.s a joint stock company under the name of the 
“Brook Farm Institute of Agriculture and 
lulucation,” but in January, 1844, it was reor- 
ganized as the “Brook Farm Phalanx of Agri- 
culture, Domestic Industry, and the Mechanic 
Arts.’’ 

Of the numerous cooperative and commu- 
nistic ventures that marked the middle years 
of the nineteenth century in America, Brook 
Farm by virtue of its distinguished intellectual 
and literary associations is much the best known. 
Although closely as.sociated in the public mind 
with Transcendentali.sm it was rather a by- 
product of the many sided reform movements 
of the New ICngland renais.sance that synchro- 
nized with the rise of industrialism. The origi- 
nator and directing mind was George Ripley 
(1802-80), a LTnitarian minister and member 
of the Transcendental Club of Boston. He 
enlisted the interest of a notable group of 
WTiters including Emerson, ’Fheodore Parker, 
Bronson Alcott, Orestes Brownson, William 
Henry Channing, Margaret Fuller, Elizabeth 
Peabody, Christopher Cranch, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Charles A. Dana and John S. Dwight. 
Of this list only Hawthorne, who used it as a 
setting for his somewhat critical Blithedale 
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Romance (Boston 1852), Dana and Dwight took 
up residence at the farm. The experiment had 
its inception in the dissatisfaction of these 
radical intellectuals with existing social condi- 
tions and the objective proposed was the sub- 
stitution of cooperative for competitive labor. 
Primarily agricultural and educational in its 
first phase it later introduced the crafts of 
carpentry, cobbling and printing and engaged 
in manufacturing in a small way. 

Its origins would seem to have been distinctly 
native and homely. 'Phe communistic theories 
of Saint-Simon, Ow'en and P'ourier had no part 
in the original plan. Before 1S40 there arc few 
discoverable influences of such theories in New 
Tngland. But with the appearance on the scene 
of Albert Brisbane, who while in ];!urope had 
become a disciple of Fourier, agitation began 
for a reorganization in accordance w'lth the 
latter’s unitary principles. Brisbane’s Social 
Destiny of Man (Philadelphia i<S4o) seems to 
have exerted wide influence and under his 
guidance early in 1844 the community adopted 
u modified form of Fourieristic communism. 
The Uarhinf^tr (i <845-49), a weekly magazine 
devoted to “social and political progress,” was 
established to succeed the Phalanx (1843-45), 
and an adec|uate jdialanstery to house the fam- 
ilies was begun, Ihifortunately the latter burned 
to the ground when nearly completed. The blow 
was heavy; after meeting its obligations the 
phalanx disbanded and the Harbinger was trans- 
ferred to New \ ork. 

Neither socially nor financially had the ven- 
ture been the heavy loss that is often supposed. 
By common testimony life at Brook Farm was 
a stimulating experience, and the school in 
particular was a notable success. 

Vernon Louis Farrington 
See: Communistic SrirLKMENTS. 

Consult: Swift, Lindsay, Brook Farm: its Members, 
Scholars, and Visitors (New' York 1900), containing 
an adequate bibliography; (k)dman, J. 'I'., Brook 
Farm: Historic and Personal Memoirs (Boston 1894); 
C'urtis, G. W., Early Letters . . . to John S. Drvi^ht, 
Brook Farm and Concord (New York 1898); Sears, 
John V. D. Z., My Friends at Brook Farm (New 
York 1912). 

BROOKE, JAMES (1806-68), British em- 
pire builder. Brooke came of a family which 
had prospered from East Indian activities, and 
his early life included service under the East 
India Company. In 1838 he sailed to explore 
the Malay Archipelago and establish trading 
relations. He had become convinced that Dutch 


rule had been oppressive and would crumble 
before a liberal government and a conciliatory 
policy in any part of the East Indies. During a 
civil war in Borneo, Brooke aided the Sultan of 
Brunei against a rebellious vassal in Sarawak 
and was ultimately confirmed by the sultan as 
rajah of that territory. He aided British naval 
officers in the suppression of piracy, worked for 
the annexation to Croat Britain of the island 
of Labuan ( 1 846), of which he became governor, 
and was made British consul general for Borneo. 
In 1863 the British recognized Rajah Brooke of 
SarawTik as an independent .sovereign. 

His policy toward the Sarawak natives was 
chiefly that of non-exploitation. He abandoned 
the bulk of the revenues which had formerly 
belonged to the rajahship, ultimately even the 
head tax, and retained only a monopoly o^ 
antimony. In order to j-irotcct his native subjects 
from forced labor he tried to prevent the en- 
croachments of independent European mercan- 
tile establishments. Although he aliolished head 
hunting and piracy Brooke administered the 
bulk of native customs and law^ as he found 
them. His rnotiv’cs were misconstrued and vio- 
lently attacked in England. But Brooke’s rule 
in Sarawak was successful as an experiment in 
native administration rather than as a commer- 
cial venture. His policies stimulated ideals of 
colonial administration which have had wider 
application in portions of British West Africa. 

Lei. AND H. Jenk.s 

Consult: Brooke, James, Narrative of Events tn Borneo 
and Celebes down to the Occupation of Labuan, ed. 
by Rodney Mundy, 2 vol.s. (London 1848), and 
Private Letters, Narrattnn the Events of Hts Life, cd. 
by J. C Templei, 3 vols. (l.,ondon 1853); Saint 
John, S. B., Rajah Brooke (I.ondon 1899); Biiring- 
Gould, S,, and Bampfylde, C. A., History of Sarawak 
under its Two White Rajahs, j8j(J-iqoS (Ix>ndon 
1909). 

BROSSES, CHARLES DE. See De Bros.ses, 
Charles, 

BROUGHAM, LORD, Henry Pi<ter Brougham 
(1778-1868), Briti.sh parliamentarian and social 
reformer. Brougham was graduated from the 
University of Edinburgh and was called to the 
English bar in 1808. He had already made a 
reputation as one of the earliest and most prolific 
contributors to the Edinburgh Review when the 
Whigs gave him a seat in the House of Ck)mmons 
in 1810. For the next twenty years, except for 
the period 1812-15, he was one of the unofficial 
leaders of the opposition. After his eloquent 
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defense of Queen Caroline in 1820 his power and 
popularity increased enormously until he left the 
Commons to become lord chancellor in the 
reform ministry of 1830. His Life and Times (3 
vols., Edinburgh 1871) grossly exaggerates the 
importance of his own activities in the passage of 
the Reform Act. At the time of the struggle he 
was unable to swallow his objections to whole- 
sale disfranchisement of close boroughs; and in 
any case his colleagues had learned to distrust 
his judgment and to disregard his advice. In 
1835 Lord Melbourne condemned him to 
political extinction by leaving him out of his 
cabinet. 

A political careerist, Brougham nevertheless 
accomplished much as a social reformer and his 
influence in molding public opinion is as im- 
portant as his actual achievements. Concentrat- 
ing his attention on non-party objects he per- 
ceived — as the aristocratic Whigs did not — ^thc 
importance of appealing to the middle class 
electorate and the value of the press. In 1811 he 
secured the enactment of a law making possible 
the first effective prohibition of the slave trade, 
and after 1830 he took a great interest in the 
complete abolition of slavery. As a law reformer 
he was instrumental in the creation of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council; he also 
labored hard to humanize the penal code, to 
simplify the laws and improve the administra- 
tion of justice. lie was one of the founders of the 
University of London. .As a pioneer in popular 
education he partially lulfilled the program of 
his Practical Ohservaiions upon the Education of 
the People (London 1825) by founding mechan- 
ics’ institutes and the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge (1827-44), which pub- 
lished under his auspices a Penny Cyclopedia 
(London 1833-43). His economic views persist- 
ently wavered. 'Flic Inquiry into the Colonial 
Policy of the European Powers (2 vols., Edinburgh 
1803) was a moderate defense of the colonial 
system; but later Brougham intermittently advo- 
cated the repeal of the navigation laws. In 1812 
he secured the repeal of the Orders in Council. 
Although he did not completely abandon agri- 
cultural protection until 1845 he was of some 
assistance in furthering the cause of free trade. 

Arthur Aspinall 

Consult: Aspinall, Arthur, Lord Brouffham and the 
Whig Party, University of Manchester Publications, 
Historical series, no. xlvii (Manchester 1927). 

BROUSSE, PAUL (1844-1912), French social- 
ist. Brousse, who was a physician, took part in 
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socialist propaganda at an early age. Self-exiled 
after the events of 1871, he sojourned succes- 
sively in Spain, Switzerland and England. In 
Switzerland he met Bakunin, adopted his doc- 
trines and worked with the Federation of the 
Jura. Upon his return to France after the am- 
nesty Brousse became involved in the internal 
struggles of French socialism. At first he was a 
follower of Guesde and Lafarguc, but he broke 
with them in 1882 at the Congress of St. Etienne 
and became one of the leaders of the Federation 
des Travaillcurs Socialistes, known as the 
“possibilist*’ group. This in turn was split into 
two factions in 1890, Brousse continuing as 
head of the federation and the more radical wing 
beginning a separate existence under the leader- 
ship of Allemane. The Broussist federation had 
considerable strength in some districts of Paris 
and in the west. 

The “possibilist” program, as expounded by 
Brousse in his pamphlet La propriH^ collective et 
les sen^ices publics (Paris 1883) and in the weekly 
Le proletaire, assumed that there are numerous 
stages in the advance toward the ultimate goal of 
socialism and accordingly called for a limitation 
at the outset to a series of practicable reforms. 
Biousse’s interpretation of historical evolution, 
by which he buttressed this program, envisaged 
competition, the dominating and inevitable 
characteristic of the early phases of capitalism, 
giving way, with the victory of the better 
equipped producers over their rivals, to combi- 
nation and monopoly. At this stage the state 
would step in, take possession of the monopo- 
lized industry and manage it as a public service. 
Just as the army, schools, highw'ay maintenance 
and postal service had passed from private hands 
into public, so in the future would mines, rail- 
roads and eventually other industries. The active 
participation of Brousse and his followers in 
municipal, provincial and national politics was 
the logical corollary of this program. 

Paul Louis 

Consult: Weill, Georges, Ihstoire du niouvement social 
en France J85J-JQJO (2nd ed. Paris 1911); Humbert, 
.S., Les possihilistes (Paris *911). 

BROWN, GEORGE (1818-80), Canadian jour- 
nalist and statesman, one of the “Fathers of 
Confederation.” After working with his father 
in sectarian journalism he founded in 1844 the 
Toronto Globe, which from the fifties to the 
eighties exercised a more poweiful influence 
in molding public opinion than any other Cana- 
dian paper has ever possessed. Brown entered 
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public life in 1851 and became leader of the 
Upper Canada Rcfcrmers, or “Clear Grits,” 
who in the fifties and sixties were essentially 
che radical agrarian party of what was then 
western Canada. 

Representing “the intelligent yeomanry of 
Upper Canada” the Globe fought high tariffs, 
the undue influence of the Grand 'IVunk Rail- 
wa}' and that working alliance between the 
French Catholic church and the business inter- 
ests centering in Montreal which dominated 
Canadian politics. By his methods of contro- 
versy Brown did much to inflame sectional and 
religious feeling, especially in his successful 
campaign for the secularization of the clergy 
reserves and in his urjsuccessful opposition to 
separate schools. On the other hand the Globe's 
constant summons to Canadians to n^.e tr) their 
opportunities did much to create that incipient 
national feeling which made possible the Do- 
minion of I Shy. Brown was one of the first 
Canailians to catch the vision of the West. 
From 1S57 the Globe preached incessantly that 
Canada must absorb the Hudson’s Bay Terri- 
tory and become a great nation like the United 
States. 

After his failure to procure “representation 
by population” as a solution of the relations 
of Canada East and Canada West, his generous 
action in joining his political opponents in the 
coalition government of 1S64 insured the ac- 
ceptance of confederation almo.st without oppo- 
sition in ll]>per Canada. Defeated in the first 
Dominion election he was appointed to the 
senate a few years later. In his editorial capacity 
he remained until his death the real leader of 
the Reformers. The bitterness of its leader, who 
seemed destined to be found always on the 
side of political opposition, infected the party, 
which did not become really successful until it 
came under the more genial guidance of Lauricr. 

I'KANK H. Underhill 

Consult: Mackenzie, A., The JJfe and Speeches of linn. 
Georf/e Ur men ('Foninto 1S82); Lewis, J., Georfir 
Brofvn (anniversary eel. Toronto igoO); Underliill, 
F. H., “Some Aspects ol the Upper C'anadian Radical 
Opinion in the Decade hefoie Confederation” in 
Canadian Historical Association, Report of annual 
meetinK for 1^27 (Ottawa 1027) p. 46-61, and “Can- 
ada’s Relations with the Empire as seen by the 
Toronto Globe, 1857-1K67” in Canadian Ihstorical 
Review, vol. x (igzg) io(>-2S. 

BROWNE, ROBERT (1550-1633), Engli.sh 
clergyman, recognized during the past fifty 
years as the founder of Congregationalism in 


England and America. Browne’s personal direc- 
tion was withdrawn from the movement in 1586 
when he apparently conformed to the estab- 
lished church. After this time one must look to 
Browne’s writings for his share of the influence 
which, according tt) Borgeaud’s suggestion, 
radical Puritan ideas exerted on the develop- 
ment of early seventeenth century English and 
American political democracy. A Hooke which 
sheweth the life and maimers of all True Christians 
(Middelburgh 1582), containing the clearest 
statement of his ideas, is so far as is now known 
the first book written by an Englishman defend- 
ing a full measure of religious liberty. He was 
also the first to maintain unequivocally that 
the separation of church ami state is as necessary 
for the church as for the .state. He taught that 
all authority is wholly dependent upon the will 
of the people, a term in which he included all 
classes of society. 

Roland G. Ushlr 

Consult: Rurrapre, C\, The True Story of Robert 
Browne (Oxford igo6); Dexter, 11 . M., Confirefja- 
tumulism (New' York i8So) p. 61-128; Walker, 
WiHiston, A History of the Conf>re}>ational Churches 
tn the United States, American C’hun h 1 Iistory series, 
Nol. iii (New' York 18(14) p. 31-55; fJooeh, CJ. P., 
Eiifilish Dcmoiratic Ideas in the Sivniteenth Century 
(2nd ed. with notes and appendices by H. J. Laski, 
Cambridge, Enj'. 1027) p. 42 45; Rorpteaud, Charles, 
“Premiers progiammc's dc la di'Toociatie rnoderne 
cn Angleterre (1647-164(1)” in L’Kiolc Libre dcs 
Sciences Politicjues, Annales, vol. v (18(10) 2(10-325, 
tr. by H. Hill as part ol Riw of Democracy tn Old and 
Netv England (I .ondon 1 8y4). 

BROWNSON, ( )RESTh: S AUGUSTUS 
(1803-76), American theologian and publicist. 
He had a remarkable religious and intellectual 
career which may be briefly summarized as 
follows: i(S22, Presbyterian; 1826, Universalist 
minister and (1829) editor of the Gospel Advo- 
cate", 1830, freethinker atul associate of Robert 
Dale Owen and h'anny Wright, lecturing in the 
interests of the Workingtnen’s party and con- 
tributing to the Tree Eiujuirer; 1831, Unitarian 
minister and editor of the Hhilanthropist\ 1836, 
organizer of ‘“riie Society for Christian Union 
and Progress,” which was composed of working 
men and held its meetings in the Masonic 
Temple of Boston (be was a I'Yccmason); 1838, 
founder and editor of the Boston Quarterly 
Review devoted to transcendental philosophy, 
Democratic politics and .social reform (including 
the abolition of hereditary projierty); 1844, a 
convert to the Catholic church. From then on 
he devoted most of his energies to an aggressive 
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propaganda for Catholicism combined with 
American patriotism, publishing in addition to 
numerous books a large number of articles 
in Brozomon's Quarterly Review y the Catholic 
Worldy the New York Tablet and the American 
Catholic Quarterly Review. 

His early enthusiasm for radical reform was 
chilled by his failure to enlist the support of 
the working classes to his rationalistic humani- 
tarianism. lie therefore conceived “Christianity 
as a principle of reform” and, influenced by 
Benjamin Constant, the Saint-Simonians and 
Victor Cousin, he W'orked for “the religion of 
the future.” He then came to tlie conviction 
that religion must be not the means but tb 
end of social life and that “the churcb i.iejdy 
is the new creation.” At this poin oi iiis career 
he was much influenced by the philosophy of 
Gioberti and by the general enthusiasm among 
liberal Catholics for “popular liberty” under 
“Divine Sovereignty.” lie airried his theological 
liberalism to the point of attacking neoscholas- 
ticism and even of attempting to introduce his 
former Universalistic leanings into Catholicism. 
Opposition on the part of the clergy, followed 
by the Papal Syllabus of Errors, induced him 
to quit his theological polemics and confine 
himself to “public affairs.” Accordingly he took 
an active part in political debate. He abandoned 
his southern Democratic friends on the secession 
issue and developed his theory of the “territorial 
sovereignty under God” of “the states col- 
lectively” as a ])latform for an uncomproitusing 
defense of the union combined with a liberal 
reconstruction policy and a decentralized gov- 
ernment (see his The American RepuhliCy New 
York 1866). His political fortunes and his 
Review suflercd severely from his support of 
h'remont in 1864 against Lincoln as well as 
from his philosophic insistence on combining 
religious and political issues. 

Herbert W. Schneider 

Works'. The Works of Orestes A. Bro 7 vnson, ed. Iw 
Henry F. Brownson, 20 vols. (Detroit 18S2-1907). 
Consult: Brownson, Henry 1 "., Orestes A. Brownsotis 
. . . Life, 3 vols. (Detroit 1898-1900). 

BRUCE, HENRY AUSTIN, Bai^on Aber- 
DKRE (1815-95), British statesman and educa- 
tionist. He was born at DuflFryn, Wales. In 
1852 he entered the House of Commons as a 
Liberal and sat in the House for twenty years, 
holding many high political offices. His greatest 
parliamentary effort was the passing of the 
Licensing Bill of 1872. The vehement opposi- 
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tion of the vested interests concerned largely 
contributed to the Liberal rout at the succeeding 
election. He was made a peer in 1873, and with- 
drawing from party politics he devoted himself 
to social reform. 

He was an opponent of radical political or 
economic changes and held that prosperity and 
education were the surest allies of progressive 
civilization. Anticipating the coming of great 
social dislocations he advocated the material 
and moral elevation of the masses. He serv'ed 
as chairman of the Royal Commission on the 
Aged Poe’- -893) and on other public commia- 
sin- oucerned with reformatory and industrial 
sch(K)Is, mines and education, and was one of 
the founders of the Social Science Congress, 
lo him are chiefly due the reorganization of 
Welsh intermediate education and the estab- 
lishment of a Welsh university. He was chair- 
man of tJie Niger Company for many years and 
it w'as mainly because of his foresight and energy 
that a vast West African territory was added to 
the British Empire. 

W. H. Dawson 

Consult: Life and Letters of Henry Austin Bruce (p. p. 
Oxford 1912); Bruce, Henry Austin, Lectures and 
Addresses (Umdon 1Q17). 

BRUCK, KARL LUDWIG VON, Baron 
(1798-1860), Austrian statesman and fiscal re- 
former. A native of Elberfeld in the Rhineland, 
he moved to Trieste in 1821 and there estab- 
lished the Austrian Lloyd shipping company. 
He was a member of the Frankfort National 
Assembly of 1848- 49, representing the Austrian 
“greater (Germany” party of unionists. As min- 
ister of commerce and public works (1848-51) 
he coojieratcd in passing the constitution of 
March 4, 1849, and carried out a bold program 
of reforms. He reorganized the consular .service 
as well as the post and telegraph services, intro- 
duced chambers of commerce and industry on 
the German model, built railways, improved 
the road and river transport system and codi- 
fied the Austrian commercial and maritime 
law. 

His great work, however, lay in the field of 
customs reform. He abolished many of the 
duties which retarded the development of na- 
tional industry and established Austria and 
Hungary as a single customs territory with a 
unifonn tariff. His further design of securing 
Austria’s admission into the German customs 
union and of converting the latter into a Central 
European union which was to include Italy 
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and the Balkan peninsula was defeated by 
Prussian opposition, and Bruck had to be satis- 
fied with favorable commercial treaty arrange- 
ments. 

Bruck was raised to the nobility and in 1855 
took over the portfolio of finance, but further 
reforms upon which his mind was set were 
frustrated by the Italian war. Accused by his 
enemies of complicity in army malversations 
he was dismissed in disgrace and committed 
suicide. A little later, however, the falsity of 
the charges was proved and officially pro- 
claimed. 

W. II. Dawson 

Consult: Bruck, K. F"., Menioircn aus der Zeit des 
Krimkriefis, ed. by Isidoi Heller (Vienna 1887); 
Charmatz, Richard, Minister Freiherr von Bruck 
(Leipsic igi6); Buchheim, Karl, “Das Vermachtnis 
Bruck’s” in Die Grensboten, vol. Ixxvi, no. la (1917) 
364-79. 

BRUIJN KOPS, JACOB LEONARD DE 
(1822-87), Dutch economist and statistician. 
After serving with the ministries of finance and 
of the interior he occupied for ten years (1864- 
73) the chair of economics and administrative 
law in the polytechnicum at Delft. From 1868 
until his death he was a member of the lower 
house, where he frequently influenced govern- 
ment policies on economic and financial ques- 
tions, Bniijn Kops was also active as author and 
editor. In 1850 he published Beginselen van 
staathuishoudkunde (5th cd. Amsterdam 1873), 
the first Dutch manual of economic principles, 
which enjoyed unusual popularity. lie was the 
editor of De economist y a monthly concerned 
with practical economic problems, which was 
founded by him in 1852 and is still being pub- 
lishctl. After 1850 he was on the editorial board of 
the statistical yearbooks established by Bosch 
Kemper, and with the other members of the 
board he organized the Dutch statistical society 
in 1857. In the same year he published a 
statistical review of Dutch foreign trade from 
1846 to 1855. 

A liberal free trader, Bruijn Kops was c.sscn- 
tially a practical economist. He advocated the 
abolition of import duties as economically harm- 
ful and of export bounties as an unjust privilege. 
He was opposed to taxation for social purposes 
and advised extreme caution in the use of 
public loans, which should be confined to the 
financing of pennanent improvements. He 
conducted a vigorous campaign against con- 
sumption taxes, particularly those on neces- 
saries, and advocated the concentration of tax 


collection in the hands of the national govern- 
ment. 

F. Pn. Bichon van Ijsselmonde 

Consult: Beaujon, A., in lastitut International de 
Statistique, Bulletin, vol. iii, no. i (1888) 218-20. 

BRUNETIERE, FERDINAND (1849-1906), 
French literary critic and social philosopher. 
Brunctiere was professor at the Ecole Normale, 
later editor-in-chief of the Revue des deux 
mondes and member of the French Academy. In 
I A! roman naturaliste (Paris 1882) he made his 
debut as a critic in an attack on Zola and his 
naturalist school. A traditionalist and a classicist, 
he fought the impressionism and skepticism of 
Jules Lemaitrc and Anatolc France. Underlying 
his work was a conviction that the prevailing 
individualism and the absence of tradition and 
morality in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century were socially dangerous. In his Histoire 
et litterature (3 vols., Paris 1884-86), his Etudes 
antiques (8 vols., Paris 1880-1907) and in other 
critical works he set himself to the construction 
of a comprehensive system of criticism which 
would embody an integrated view of society. 
What he sought in society was unity and order, 
which he felt the science and the rationalism of 
his age were too bankrupt to provide. For 
Taine’s system he substituted his critique 
evolutionniste , based on Darwinism, to explain 
the course of literary history; but as Irving 
Babbitt has aptly said, “in spite of his attempt at 
literary Darwinism Brunctiere is not a scientist 
but a logician with a brilliant oratorical gift and 
a keen sense of historical development.” 
Brunctiere avoided the inconsistency of his re- 
jection of science and his acceptance of an 
evolutionary theory of literature by ascribing to 
unknown causes the variations that took place 
(see Discours de combat, 3 vols., Paris 1900-07, 
and Sur les chemim de la croyance, Paris 1904). 
Comte had revealed to him not only the idea of a 
social organization of science and the humani- 
tarian problem of the relation of man to man, 
hut also the function and social importance of a 
church (“L’utilisalion du positivisme” in Sur 
les chemins). What positivism failed to supply — 
a permanent and absolute foundation for society 
— Brunctiere discovered at Rome in 1894. His 
famous article, “Apr^;s une visite au Vatican” 
{Revue des deux mondes, vol. cxxvii, 1895, p. 97- 
118), shows how Roman Catholicism offered 
him the basis on which the social hierarchy and 
order might rest. Brunetiire found his refuge 
and his citadel in faith, of which he main- 
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tained that logic and dialectic must be the 
servants. 

Andre Morize 

Consult: Giraud, V., Les mattres de Vheure^ 2 vols. 
(Paris 1911) vol, i, p. 59-137, and Mattres d' autrefois 
et d'aujourd'hui (Paris 1913) p. 193-256; Parodi, D., 
Traditionalisme et dimocratie (2nd ed. Paris 1924) p. 
31-71; Laski, H. J., Authority in the Modem State 
(New Haven 1919) p. 171-77; Babbitt, I., Masters of 
Modern French Criticism (Boston 1912) ch. x; Delis, A., 
Critique frangaise d la fin du xix^ siecle (Paris 1926) 
ch. i. 

BRUNI, LEONARDO (c. 1374-1444), Italian 
humanist. Bruni is the most important repre- 
sentative of the early Italian trend which may 
be designated as the civic humanism of Plor- 
ence. He was born in Arezzo, was in his earlier 
years secretary of the Curia, but lived in Flor- 
ence continuously from 1415, received the rights 
of citizenship and was chancellor of the republic 
from 1427 until his death. Bruni ’s humanism 
was distinguished by his devoted study of the 
Greek city-state and of the ancient Roman 
Republic. The former he admired as the political 
model of the Florentine city-state of the Ren- 
aissance; the latter he felt to be the source of 
Italian civilization and imbued with that repub- 
lican spirit on which was also founded the 
greatness of Florence. In the first book of his 
Historiarum Florentini populi (12 books, com- 
pleted in 1439) the Renaissance city-state is 
portrayed as heir to the Roman Republic, the 
Roman Empire as the period of Italian decline 
and the German mediaeval empire as an alien, 
barbarian nile. In his De militia (written 1421), 
confronted with the decline of the knightly 
class, he advocated the replacement of tlic usual 
Italian mercenaries by an anns-bearing citi- 
zenry modeled on that of the ancient repub- 
lic. 

His description of the government of Florence 
(irepi T^s iroXirttas rC)v <f)\u)pevTipo}v) is written 
entirely in Greek. Bruni ’s translations from the 
Greek, which include some of Plato’s dialogues, 
many of the orations of Demosthenes and above 
all Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics and the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Economics y were widely read during 
the fifteenth century. The Aristotelian writings 
constituted the Greek sources of Bruni ’s polit- 
ical theory. He was the first to translate Aristotle 
with philological accuracy, and his Isagogicon 
moralis disciplinae (written 1421-24) defends the 
Aristotelian against the stoic ethics which had 
previously dominated humanism. In the field 
of education Bruni ’s widely read work, De 
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studiis et litteris (written 1422-29), was one of 
the first to develop a program of non-profes- 
sional education which was based exclusively 
on the humanities and which was identical for 
both sexes. 

Hans Baron 

Consult: Woodward, W. H., Vittonno da Feltre and 
Other Humanist Educators (Cambridge, Eng. 1897) p. 

1 19—23; Beck, Franz, Studien zu Ltonardo Bruni, 
Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte 
senes, vol. xxxvi (Berlin 1912); Leonardo Brum Are- 
tino, humanististh-philosophisi he Schriften, ed. by 
Hans Baron (Leipsic 1928), containing a chronology 
of his works and letters. 

BRUNNER, HEINRICH (1840-1915), Ger- 
man legal historian. He was an Austrian by 
birth and studied jurisprudence and history at 
Vienna, at the Institut fiir Osterreichische Ge- 
schichtsforschung. As a pupil of Unger, Waitz 
and Sickcl he laid the foundations for his subse- 
quent method which, by linking the history of 
law with the auxiliary historical sciences and by 
evolving a new technique of research, pro- 
foundly influenced the science of German legal 
histor)'. Brunner was the focus of legal hi.storical 
re.scarch not only in Germany but throughout 
Europe. Although he taught first at the Univer- 
sity of Vuenna and later at the higher schools of 
Iximberg, Prague and Strasbourg, his influence 
was primarily felt in Berlin where he was active 
for over forty years and where at the academy he 
carried on the work of Eichhorn and Homeyer. 
As a director of cooperative scholarly publica- 
tions he was prominently identified with all the 
more comprehensive projects of his time in the 
field of legal history, as for example, the 
Deutsches Rechtsworterbuch and the Zeitschrift 
der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte . After 
the death of Waitz he took over in 1887 the 
J^ges section of Monumenta Germaniae historica. 

Brunner’s main interest was the so-called 
Frankish period and the history of Germanic law 
in the earliest centuries. His success in demon- 
strating the Frankish origin of the Anglo-Nor- 
man jury trial established his reputation. Vassal- 
age as the root of infeudation he traced back to 
the institution of the German comitatus. His 
crowning work, however, was his two volumes of 
a history of Germanic law, which unfortunately 
he did not complete. In the course of his investi- 
gation into the connection betw'een early Ger- 
manic and late Roman law he came upon the so- 
called common law of the Roman provinces. 
This led him to the study of the survival of 
Germanic legal institutions in Italian, French, 
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Dutch and Anglo-Norman law. At the same 
time with rare intuition he traced certain legal 
ideas back into prehistoric times, c.g. inheritance 
and the representation of decedents. 

Euerhard von Kunssberg 

Important works: “ZeuRen- und Inquisitionsbewcis 
im deutschen CJcrichtsverfahrcn karolinK>scher 
Zcit” in Kaiscrliche Akadcmie der Wissensrhalten, 
Philosophisch-lhstorische CJlasse, Prnccfclinfjs, vol. 
li (Vienna 1866) p. 343-505; Die Entstehung der 
Schwurgtrichte (Berlin 1872); Da\ Jranzdststhe In- 
fuiberpapier des Mittelalters (Berlin 1879); /.ur Rechts- 
geschichte der rdmischen und gf'rmamuhen Urkunde 
(Berlin 1880); Deutsche Rechtsges/huhte, 2 vols. 
(Leipsic i 887-(>2, 2nd cd. igo6 28); Forsthungen sur 
Geschtchtc des deutsihen und franzdsischen Rechts 
(Stuttgart 18^4); Grundzuge der deutschen Rethts- 
geschuhte (Lcipsie igoi, 7lh ed. ig27); Geuhichte der 
eng/ischcn Rechtsquellen im (Jrundriss (Leipsic igog). 

Consult: Amira, K. vnn. in Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschalten, Jahrhuih (igif)) 161-66; Stutz, 
Ulrich, in Zeitschrift der Sas'jgiiv-Sti/tung fur Redits- 
gesthtchte, vol. xxxvi (1915) i\ h; Seckel, E., in 
Ciesellschaft iur altere deuts«.he ( iCHchuhtskunde, 
Neues Archtv, vol. xl (1916) 807 18; Stintzing, R. von, 
and Landsberg, E., Geschuhte der dmtsihcn Rechts- 
rvissemchaft, 3 voLs. (Munich 1880-1910) vol. iii, 
pt. ii, p. 908-12. 

BRUNO, GIORDANO (1548-1600), Italian 
philosopher. Accused of faults of discipline 
Bruno was forced to flee from the Dominican 
order. He wandered from city to city, first in 
Italy, then in northern Europe and Englantl, 
arousing theological and philosojihical hostility 
wherever he went. Bruno was the first to recog- 
nize that the fixed stars were other suns distrib- 
uted through endless space, centers of solar 
systems inhabited by beings “perhaps better 
perhaps worse than we are.” In three Italian 
dialogues purporting to have been published in 
Paris in 1584 Bruno presents these views with 
their philosophical consequences as an inevitable 
development from the “Copernicaii Revolution,” 
which had occurred about four decades before, 
but a development so vast as to deserve the name 
of a “new philosophy.” 'Phe astronomical theory 
involved in Bruno’s system was absorbed, 
through (Galileo, Kepler, Descartes and others, 
into the science of the seventeenth century and 
remains the foundation of all later world views. 

By his new presentation of nature Bruno laid 
himself open to bitter opposition from every 
religious faith of his time, all of which were 
based on the conception of a single finite uni- 
verse wherein two regions, heaven and earth, 
stood in complete contrast. In an effort to recon- 
cile his astronomy with Christianity Bruno 


evolved a pantheistic philosophy which, how- 
ever, seemed to his day only an old heresy in a 
new guise. In 1592 he was denounced to the 
Venetian inquisition and later extradited to 
Rome, where he was burned on the Campo dei 
Fiori in 1600. Although the influence of his 
world view seems plainly traceable in the great 
seventeenth century systems of Spinoza and 
Leibnitz it was not until the entl of the eight- 
eenth century that the writings of l.cssing and 
Jacobi brought a belated acknowledgment of his 
living service. In spite of his recantation at 
Venice, which he later retracted, his name, 
regarded as one of the foremost in the martyr- 
ology of intellectual freedom, lias become a 
symbol for steadfastness in defense of truth. 

Edgar A. Singer, Jr, 

Comult: Bcrti, D., Giordano Bnmo da Nola (2rnl I’d. 
Turin 1889), contaitung all documents and a bibli- 
ography ol Bruno’s woiks; Mt Intyrc, J. L., Gtntdano 
Bruno (London 1903), containing bibliography; 
Gentile, (i., Giordano Bruno e il pemtero del rtnasii- 
mento (Florence 1920). 

BRUNS, KARL GEORG (i8i6~8o), German 
jurist, pandectisl and legal historian. Bruns was 
from the beginning an advocate of the movement 
for codification and strongly drawn toward 
modernism. He consequently sought to turn the 
existing historical school in a more contempo- 
rary direction in his very first major work, Das 
Recht des Brsitzes im Mittclalter und in der 
Gegenwart (Tubingen 1848). He insisted that 
attempts to understand the pure Roman law 
must include the study of its modifications in 
mediaeval and modern times, thus establishing 
the so-called mcdiaevistic trciul in Roman law 
studies. Later, however, Bruns turned more 
toward the study of the ancient Roman law. His 
editing of the Fonics juris romaui anliqui 
(Tubingen i8()o), the successive issues of which 
show the influence of Mommsen’s critical 
method, testifies to the fact that he had already 
shifted his interest, a shift which is evident also 
in the two essays on the liistory of Roman law 
which Bruns wrote for Holtzendorff’s Encyklo- 
pddie der Rcchtsivissenschaft (3 vols., Leipsic 
1870): Geschuhte und Quellen des romischen 
Rechts and Das heutige ri’mische Recht. The 
change came about as a result of his dissatisfac- 
tion with Ihering s theory of possession, which he 
believed was not justified by the pure Roman 
law. Bruns upheld his view in his Die Besits- 
klagen des romischen und heutigen Rechts (Weimar 
1874). He also wrote numerous essays, of 
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which one on Greek testamentary law shows his 
expanded range of interest in all ancient law. 
This is manifested more fully in his Syrisch- 
rbmisches Rechtsbuch aus dem ^ten Jahrhundert 
(Leipsic 1880), published in conjunction with 
the orientalist, Ikliiard Sachau. It was this work 
which provided the impetus toward subsequent 
research in Roman provincial law. 

Franz Sommer 

Consult'. Stint/inp, R. von, and Landsberg, E., G>- 
schulite der deutsthen Rcchtsivisi^ensihaft, 3 vols. 
(Munich 1880-1910) vol. in, pt. ii, p. 751-5^; Smith, 
Munroe, A General Vtt'w of European Legal IIi\tory 
(New York 1927) ch. iv. 

BRUNSWICK, TEREZ, Grofno (1775-1861), 
Hungarian educator and philanthropist. The 
be^^innings of (.\)untcss Brunswick’s liberalism 
may be traced to her father, a Hungarian noble- 
man, who taught her to admire Washington and 
Franklin. Perhaps the fact that she herself had 
not been subjected to the crushing influence of a 
school left her mind flexible for her educational 
work. 'I’he problem of bringing up the children 
of a widowed sister led her to seek out Pcstalozzi 
in iSoS. She became the lifelong devotee of the 
material and spiritual welfare of the children of 
the poorer classes, upon whom she felt the 
future of nations, particularly of Hungary, de- 
pended. Under the influence of Pcstalozzi ami 
Wilderspin she took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity created by the Hungarian liberal move- 
ment led by Count Szcchcnyi to establish in 
Hilda one of the fir.st infant schools on the con- 
tinent (1828). Other schools were soon founded 
and infant education in Hungary has its origin in 
her acli\ ities. I Icr pedagogical studies convinced 
her of the ncce.ssity for the spiritual and tech- 
nical training of future teachers. Through her 
varied educational activities she played one of 
the most important roles in the diffusion of 
popular education in the nineteenth century'. 
She also founded asylums of all kinds, among 
them workingmen’s homes in Hungary, Austria 
and Bavaria, and particijiatcd in the establish- 
ment of a European women’s general welfare 
association which studied far reaching problems 
such as coeducation and eugenics. Her niece, 
Blanche 'Fclcki, who atteiiijHed to continue her 
work, was involved in the Revolution of 1848. 
Countess Brunswick has been identified by some 
writers as the “immortal belovcil’’ of Beethoven. 

AdolpiiI' Ferriere 

Consult: Rapos, J., Brunswick Tenh grdfhdlgy-nek 
eletc es muve ('I’hc life and work of Countess 'rhdrtsc 
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Brunsw'ick) (Pest 1868); Lipsius, I. M. (La Mara), 
Beethmiens unsterbliche Gehebte (Leipsic 1908); 
Czeke, M., “Une grande amie de Beethoven; La 
Comtesse Thi^rcse Brunsvik de Korompa” in Rnme 
des etudes hongrones, vol. vi (1928) 207- 19. 

BRUUN, CHRLS'J’OPHER ARNT (1839- 
1920), Norwegian educator. Bruun, a clergy- 
man, was from early youth interested in religious 
and ethical problems. He denounced modern 
culture for its moral slackness, accused the 
Lutheran state church of mental sluggishness 
and narrowness and condemned the quality of 
contemporary religious life. Although a rather 
paradoxical idealism sometimes cut him off' from 
vital contacts with values other than his own, it 
was just this idealism which deej>ly impressed 
Ibsen and Bjornson, contemporary politicians, 
teachers and national leaders ami, above all, 
Norw'egian youth. 

Inspired by Grundtvig in Denmark, in 1867 
Bi*uun dedicated himself to an ambitious plan 
for folk high schools {Folkeh vis holer), similar to 
the one established three years earlier at Saga- 
tun. These schixils, one of which Bruun founded 
at Wonheim and directed for many years, were 
for peasants of eighteen and upw’ards. They 
aimed to awaken latent intellectual powers, to 
.stimulate the national culture and to develop a 
free and rounded conception of life. Teaching 
was mostly through discussion and was aimed at 
neither examinations nor economic advancement. 

The schools met strong opposition from ortho- 
dox religious Icatlers, pietists and rationalists 
and for long failed to obtain state support. 
Consequently the movement had difficulty in 
competing with the more utilitarian county 
schools, which obtained government subsidies. 
Bruun carried on a determined campaign, how- 
ever, and by 1876 won some supjiort from the 
state. After his death the schools Bruun had 
fostered were granted larger governmental ap- 
propriations than the county institutions and for 
the first time exceeded them in number. 

Lilly Heher 

Important works: Folkelige grundtanker (Popular 
ba.sic ideas) (C-'liristiania 1870, 4th ed. 1920); ludlaeg i 
striden oni folkehdjskolesagen (Plea in the struggle lor 
folk high schools) (C’hristiania 1879), 

Consult: Uhrskov, Anders, Christopher Bruun (Copen" 
hagen 1916); Kristendom og norskdom, festskrift til 
Christopher Bruun (Oslo 1919); h'nbcrg, M., Entsteh- 
ung und Entwu'kelung der Volkshorhuhulen in den 
nordischen Ldndern (Bern 1897); Thornton, J. S., 
Schools Publif and Private in the North of Europe, 
Great Britain, Board of Education, Special Reports on 
Educational Subjects, vol. xvii (London 1907). 
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BRYAN, William jennings (i860- 

1925), American political figure. His early 
training was intensely religious and his formal 
education was of an oratorical and moralistic 
nature, scientific training being conspicuously 
absent. He was trained for the law but was 
never successful at it, and the quest of a law’ 
practise brought him from Illinois to Lincoln, 
Nebraska, where he took active part in local 
])olitics. In his youth he had come into contact 
with agrarian discontent and in his tarly cam- 
paigns in Nebraska he designedly and by incli- 
nation made more of an appeal to the farmers 
than to the city workers and the town.smcn. 
He had a Jeffersonian certainly that the farming 
classes were the backlione of the nation, but 
there is no evidence that he ever understood 
the difficulties of the urban factory workers. 
His firm belief in the uniipie importance of the 
farming class led him to accejit their owm 
remedies for their difficulties as true and ade- 
(jiiale solutions. He became thus the greatest 
political exponent of American agrarian discon- 
tent, firedicating his entire political career upon 
it and introducing agrarianism into the Demo- 
cratic party. As congressman (1890 -94) he came 
into national notice as an advocate of free trade 
and free silver, both measures being designed 
to benefit the farmers. His failure to receive 
the nomination for a third term in Congress 
released him for a skilfully managed propaganda 
in favor of the coinage of silver at the ratio of 
sixteen to one w'hich resulted in his nomination 
for the presidency on the Democratic ticket in 
1896. 

The campaign that follow’ed l^rought out the 
personal bases of his immen.se popularity, his 
unusual cajnicity for emotional oratory and his 
ability to cover enormous distances without 
apparent fatigue. He was the outstanding leader 
of tlie Democratic party from 1896 to 1915 and 
its candidate for the presidency in 1896, 1900 
and 1908. He never achieved the presidential 
tiffice, largely because he did not appeal to the 
urban voters, wffio felt that their interests were 
better served by the plutocracy or by other 
leaders. But despite his formal failure he was 
of real significance as the champion of the 
masses and as an advocate of the staple measures 
of political liberalism of his day. In his speeches 
and in his journal, the Commoner^ which he 
conducted from 1901 to 1923, he advocated free 
trade, free silver, an income tax, prohibition, 
trust control, eventual government ownership 
of railways, woman’s suffrage, abstention from 


imperialism, and international arbitration. His 
social creed was “the man against the dollar,” 
and such an attitude made him an implacable 
enemy of concentrated wealth as symbolized 
by Wall Street. His influence on national legis- 
lation, through the Democratic senators and 
representatives in Republican administrations 
and his own part in the Wilson administration, 
was considerable. He even forced the dominant 
Republican party to deal with many of the 
issues he raised. In the Wilson cabinet Bryan 
became secretary of state, serving from March 4, 
1913, to June 9, 1915, and resigning because he 
felt Wilson was moving toward participation 
in the World War. 

Bryan’s strength lay in a sensitivity to the 
aspirations of the disinherited, which, W'hile it 
furnished the emotional drive for his political 
liberalism, led him also to an unmitigated belief 
that “the voice of the people is the voice of 
God.” In economics, .social morals or religion 
he rejected the intellectual formulations of his 
day and preferred the emotional common sense 
and tradition of the ordinary citizen to the 
analysis of the expert. After the war years and 
as he grew older his moral and religious interests 
gained the upper hand, and his closing years 
were made vivid by his campaign against the 
teaching of the doctrine of evolution in publicly 
supported schools, a campaign which reached a 
climax in the Dayton trial of 1925. 

C. Hartley Grattan 
('.omult: Brv'an, W J. and M. U., The Memoirs 
of Wilham Jenmtigs Jiryan (Philadelphia 1925), in- 
complete and on some matters inaccurate, llibben, 
P., and Cirattan, II., The Peerless Leader: William 
Jenmnas liryau (New York 1929); Mernam, C. E., 
Four Ameritun Party Leaders (New York 1926) p. 
63-84; The Amertcan Secretaries of State and their 
Diplomacy, ed. by Samuel Fla^K Bemis, 10 vols. 
(New York 1927-29) vol. x, p. 3-44. 

BRYANT, WILLIAM CULLEN (1794-1878), 
American journalist and poet. He was born of 
cultivated Puritan stock at Cummington in a 
part of western Massachusetts which retained 
many frontier characteristics. In 1810 he entered 
Williams College where, disappointed by the 
meager instruction, he remained less than a 
year. Law study, admission to the bar, discon- 
tented efforts to practise in Great Barrington, 
verse writing and marriage followed. He found 
the law “shabby,” but within a few years made 
a national reputation by his poetry. He took up 
magazine work in New York in 1825, became 
assistant editor of the Evening Post in 1826 and 
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in 1829 succeeded William Coleman as editor, a 
position which he held until his death. He did 
much to elevate journalism and gave the 
Evening Post an influence out of all proportion to 
its slender circulation. 

Bryant was early involved in the Jacksonian 
movement, which became strong not only on the 
frontier but among urban workingmen, and in 
his editorial capacity he gave vigorous support 
to the principal doctrines of Jacksonian democ- 
racy. In his radical position on the relations 
between government and corporations, in his 
hostility to Chief Justice Marshall and other 
centraliijing leaders and in his slashing support 
of labor unions against hostile courts he was 
much influenced by William Leggett. During 
the period 1835-37 Bryant assailed the inflation 
and speculation of the time; he also attacked all 
infringements on free speech, free mails and 
free publishing, especially as regarded aboli- 
tionists. His a.s.sociation with the Democratic 
party lasted till 1S44 when his oppcjsition to 
slavery brought about a growing divergence; in 
1848 he was a leader in forming and supporting 
the Free Soil party. In the decade before the 
Civil War he and his associate John Bigelow 
were among the most fiery antigonists of the 
expansion of slavery and advocates of Republi- 
can doctrine. During the war he took a “radical” 
stand, urging emancipation and other aggressive 
measures, but after its close he stood for a mild 
reconstruction policy and in 1872 supported the 
Liberal Republican movement until the nomina- 
tion of Greeley disgusted him. In later years he 
showed equal zeal for tariff a ad civil service 
reform. 

Allan Nevins 

Consult: Godwin, Parke, A Biography of William Cul- 
len Bryant, 2 vols. (New York 1883); BircIow', John, 
William Cullen Bryant (New York i8go); Wilson, J. 
G., Bryant and his Friends (New York 1886); Nevins, 
Allan, The Evening Post: A Century of Journalism 
^New York IQ22) chs. v-x/; Parrington, Vernon L., 
Main Currents in American Thought, 2 vols. (New 
fork IQ27) vol. ii, p 238-46. 

BRYCE, JAMES (1838-1922), English his- 
torian, political theorist and statesman. He was 
a shrewd and tireless observer of life who 
sought, through a varied experience of his own, 
through conversation and inquiry and through 
constant travel, to understand fully the world 
in which he lived. He was always an inde- 
fatigable traveler — in the Caucasus, in South 
America, in South Africa and all the British 
dominions. Of him, as of the mediaeval Em- 
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peror Frederick ii, it may almost be said that 
he was universalis in omnibus rebus. 

As a historian of political institutions he must 
stand by his book on the Holy Roman Empire 
(London 1864, new ed. New' York 1904), which 
is a permanent work of interpretative insight. 
As a commentator on modern democracy he 
has left the classical work on The American 
Commonwealth (2 vols., London i88(S; new ed. 
New York 1910) and two volumes on Modirn 
Democracies (2 vols.. New York 1921). 'Phey 
show a rich descriptive gift; they contain the 
fruits of constant research conducted less in 
the study or by investigation of documents than 
by first hand inquiry and actual observation of 
the working of institutions. In his sociological 
method he went straight to the human factors 
which interested a deeply political mind — the 
quality of the human material in parliaments 
and assemblies, the methods of party organiza- 
tion and action, the character of a country’s 
press, the influence of money in its politics. In 
one sense he was not systematic- he ranged 
freely from topic to topic; but the nature of his 
varied discourse had its analogy with the multi- 
plicity of life itself. The work of Bryce as a 
jurist, represented by his two volumes oi Studies 
in History and Jurisprudence (Oxford 1901), did 
much in a descriptive and 'malytic way to 
develop the concepts of comparative jurispru- 
<lence to which Sir Henry Maine had given 
such an impetus. In general his range as a writer 
was catholic: he could compare the Roman 
Empire with the British, and Roman law with 
English, at the same time that ho could discourse 
on primitive Iceland or analyze the constitutions 
of the Boer republics in South Africa. He was 
always shrewd; he was generally just and accu- 
rate; but he tended to be diffuse, and the volume 
of his influence might perhaj^s have been greater 
if his work had been less voluminous. 

As a Liberal politician and statesman he 
served for long years in Parliament and sat in 
cabinets. He belonged to a constellation (Mor- 
Icy, Haldane, Asquith, Grey) which was remark- 
able in the annals of British politics. His 
affinities were with Morley and Haldane; and 
like them both he combined (as Balfour on the 
Conserv'ative side has also combined) the life 
of the scholar and the life of the politician. 
Less philosophic and less deductive than Morley 
or Haldane he had a richer grasp of facts and 
probably a deeper understanding of the people 
at large and the real world outside the study. 
Y'et perhaps he lacked, as they lacked, construe- 
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live fK)litical imagination and popular appeal. The tulip mania in Holland reached its height 


In the world of diplomacy and of international 
relations he played a part by which he will not 
least be remembered. 'Fhe master who had 
written The American Commonwealth^ the ready 
talker and eager inquirer, the great repository 
of knowledge, he was naturally a great ambas- 
sador to the American people; and his work 
in interpreting this people and the Knglish 
people to one another was a basis for a new era 
of mutual understanding. In his latter days he 
interested himself deeply in the problems of 
international peace; he followed both the Ameri- 
can and the British plans for the solution of 
those problems, corresponding jiarticularly with 
friends in America; and he may be counted 
among those whose labors helped to produce 
the new international spirit of our days. 

Kknest Barker 

Consult. I’lshcT, II. A. \ Iiryci\ 2 vols. (New 

Ycirk iy27j; Uarkor, Ernest, “LonI Hryee” in ICnffltsh 
IIistorKul Rc 7 ni’ 7 t:, viil. xx.wii (1022) 219-24; (itKurh, 
(J. J*., “Lord Bryce" m Contnuporarv Rnunc, vol. 
cx\i (1922) 304 13; Beekcr, Carl, “laird Bryce on 
Modern Detnocracies" in PolitKol Sttence Quarterly, 
vol. vxxvi (ig2i) 693-75; Bcdlock, Sir Frederick, 
“James Hrvee" in Quarterly Rn'ieje, vol. cc.xxxvii 
(1922) 400-14; Shaw, Albert, “Jamc's Bryre as wc 
knew him in Arneiiea” in Review of Rei'tezvs, vol. Ixv 
(1922) 277-84; Rockow, Lewis, Contemporary Political 
Thought III Etiffland (London 19^5) ch. ix; Murray, 
R. II., Studies in the Enahdi Soital and Pohtual 
Thinkers of the Nineteenth Century, 2 vols. (London 
1929) vol. ii, ch. viii. 

BUBBLES, SPECULATIVE. The term bubble 
came into use early in the eighteenth century as 
descrijitive of the more highly speculative joint 
slock undertakings of the period. Blackstone 
narrowly defines as bubbles “all unwarrantable 
undertakings by unlawful subscription.” But 
the term has since act|uircd a more general ap- 
plication, and is used with reference to any situ- 
ation in which the cumulative effect of wide- 
spread sjveculation has been to enhance prices to 
a point having no apparent relation to the ob- 
ject of the speculation. 

The three outstanding bubbles in history are 
the tulip mania in Holland, the Mississippi 
scheme in I'rancc and the South Sea bubble in 
England. All three came before any considerable 
development of organized speculation. They 
were made possible in large measure by general 
ignoranee concerning economic phenomena, 
particularly the little understood but rapidly ex- 
panding field of credit. 


in 1636 and 1637 toward the end of a prolonged 
period of prosperity. The culture of tulips began 
to assume importance in Holland early in the 
seventeenth century, and until the beginning of 

1634 trading was limited to professional growers 
and experts. In 1634 the public entered the 
market. All classes of the population joined in 
the excitement; in fact the .speculation was carried 
on chiefly by jicnsons quite outside the ordinary 
tulip trade. 'J'hc mania spread to some extent to 
London and Paris. Starting in the middle of 

1635 prices advanced with increasing rapidity. 
A pound Witte Croonen, for example, which 
cost S50, was sold for S1440. The markets 
underwent a rapid evolution. During the boom 
period in 1636 neither payment nor delivery was 
made at the time of closing the transaction. By 
the middle of 163(1 most transactions took place 
without basis on either side. 'Fhe seller sold 
bulbs which he did not possess for a promise of 
money which the purchaser did not possess. 
Paper profits w(Tt' therefore tremendous and 
contributed greatly toward heightening the 
mania. Speculation degenerated into sheer craze 
during the autumn of i()36, and the crisis came 
suddenly on I'ebruary 3, 1637. Prices collap.scd. 
'Flic government endeavored unsuccessfully to 
straightiai out the resulting chaos of broken 
agreements and canceled contracts. The situa- 
tion was only gradually cleared as various cities 
took steps of one kind or another. While the 
crisis was a shock to the economic structure, it 
divl not have serious after effects, hew imjiortant 
merchants or large companies had been in- 
volved. It had been built up largely on a credit 
basis among individuals, and the collapse of the 
structure resulted more in psychological than in 
economic anguish. 

The Mississippi scheme is perhaps the 
greatest speculation in a single company that has 
ever occurred. Its creator, John Law, was a Scot 
who gained considerable prestige in French 
financial circles owing to the success of his 
Banque Generale, founded in 1716, which in 
addition to other banking operations engaged in 
the issue of banknotes. In 1717 Law founded the 
Compagnic dc la Louisianc 011 d ’Occident, 
which took over the grant for Mississippi trade 
held by Antoine Crozat, as well as the Com- 
pagnie du Canada. Its capital was subscribed 
one fourth in coin and three fourths in billet 
d'etat, the depreciated government paper of the 
time. At first the depreciation of government 
paper and the detennined opposition of power- 
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ful enemies drove down the value of the new 
company’s shares, and for about one year the 
500 livre shares sold for about 300. In Septem- 
ber, 1718, however, the Compagnie d ’Occident 
acquired the monopoly of tobacco from the 
crown. Furthermore, Law’s Banque (ienerale 
was transformed into the Banque Royalc, with 
Law as director and the king guaranteeing its 
notes. During 1719 other companies w'ith 
special grants for foreign trade were absorbed 
and the company obtained control of the mint, 
undertook the payment of the national debt and 
received the grant to collect taxes. This expan- 
sion required additional cajutal. Law adopted a 
plan similar to the modern method of stock 
rights, in which every holder of four original 
shares {meres) could purchase one of the new 
shares {fiUes) at a premiuin. Payments were 
spread over a twenty-month period. 7 'he first is- 
sue early in 1719 was made with a premium 
charge (T 50 livres per 500 livre share. 'Flic price 
of shares rose to 750. The second issue in the 
summer rei|uired a premium of 500 livres, and 
the price ailvanced again. In October the third 
issue, made at a premium of 4500 livres, was 
oversubscribed, and the shares sold at 8000. 
Paris liail become ihe center of speculation for 
the entire world. It is estimated that over 300,- 
000 persons came to the city during September 
and October, 1719. The increased population 
and the general recklessness in money matters 
which usually accompanies these bubbles led to 
great activity in trade and industry. On January 
5, 1720, Law became controller general of the 
finances, and individual shares in the Compa- 
gnie d ’Occident reached 18,000 livres in value. 
But confidence began to dwindle. Foreign 
speculators withdrew their gains in bullion. 
People began to sell shares. By various methods 
Law endeavored to maintain the price of the 
stock, and finally he declared it fixed at 9000 
livres. This transferred the panic to the bank- 
notes, and there was a rapid increase in their 
circulation. The bank was compelled to suspend 
payments, and Law went into hiding. 'Phe 
people were enraged, and the government en- 
deavored to meet the situation by a number of 
actions against persons who in one way or 
another might be held responsible for the 
bubble. Both the bank and the company were 
destroyed. 

Perhaps the best known bubble is that con- 
nected with the South Sea Company. In 1711 
there was incorporated in England a new under- 
taking known as the “Governor and Company 
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of the merchants of Great Britain, trading to the 
South Seas and other parts of America and for 
Encouragement of the fishing.” The company 
took over nearly ^ 10,000,000 of public debt, on 
which it was to receive 6 percent, secured by 
certain permanent duties. In exchange it was 
granted a monopoly of British trade with South 
America and the Pacific Islands. In 1713 the 
company received a monopoly of the lucrative 
slave traffic with Spanish America. The under- 
taking was only moderately successful. Late in 
1719 it embarked on the more ambitious project 
of taking over the entire national debt. 'Phe Bank 
of Englanil immediately made a counter offer; 
but the bid of the South Sea Company was ac- 
cepted. This involved an offer to the govern- 
ment of 7,567.500 for the privilege of taking 
over the national debt of ^30,981 ,712, on which 
the government was to pay 5 percent for seven 
years, and then 4 percent. 'I ’he aim of the direc- 
tors was to persuade the persons holding the 
debt, of which a large part was in the form of 
terminable annuities, to exchange it for South 
Sea stock. The stock, which was to be issued at a 
high premium, would extinguish a large amount 
of annuities with a small amount (par value) of 
stock. 'Phe enabling act of Parliament was not 
passed until April, 1720. 

In the meantime there was a new develop- 
ment, the promotion of new companies. In 1717 
the share capital of existing companies had 
slighty exceeded £20,000,000, of which one 
half was in the South Sea Company and one 
fourth in the Bank of England. Late in 1719 
people encouraged by the success of the existing 
companies began to purchase stock in new enter- 
prises. Subscribing for stock was made easy, the 
prospective purchasers being required to pay 
only a small fraction of par value. During 
January, 1720, there was uncertainty concerning 
the new jmoposal of the South Sea Company, 
and the interest of speculators turned to new 
ventures. In P'el^ruary the nominal capital in 
new companies exceeded ^([30,000,000. It be- 
came evident during this month that the debt 
would probably be sold to the South Sea Com- 
pany, and its stock advanced from 128 to 187. 
An inquiry into the new subscriptions was 
undertaken by Parliament, which undoubtedly 
checked somewhat the excitement of the specu- 
lators; but the advance was resumed in the 
middle of March. The advance was cumulative 
in the case of South Sea stock because the 
higher the market price of the stock, the greater 
was the profit to be made on the debt conversion. 
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On March i8, 200 was reached; and in April, 
when stock was offered to the public and the 
debt conversion had begun, the price was over 
400. In a few weeks more than half the annui- 
tants had consented to convert. 

Speculation was spreading rapidly to other 
fields, and there was a fresh outburst of new 
promotions during April. 'I’lie earlier period had 
seen for the most part ventures in fishing, in- 
surance and finance. The new enterprises were 
for foreign and colonial commerce. The specu- 
lation became most intense from May 20 to June 
24. South Sea stock advanced to 800, and new 
enterprises with any prr)niise advanced to large 
premiums. 'I'he total capital of new companies 
floated during the single week ending June 11 
was 224 ,000 ,000. Many of these new compa- 
nies were fantastic. Some of the purposes .stated 
were: to fish for wrecks on the Irish coast, to 
make salt water fre.sh, to make oil from sun 
flower seeds, to import a number of large jack- 
asses from Spain, to manufacture a wheel of 
perpetual motion. The directors of the South 
Sea Company were concerned with making 
more funds available for investment in their 
shares. They loaned funds to prospective pur- 
chasers, holding the stock as collateral, but they 
also used their influence to check the volume of 
new companies which were conij^eting with 
them for capital. As a result, the Bubble Act 
(par. j8, 6 (Icorge i., c. iH) was passed declaring 
these new enterprises subject to legal punish- 
ment if not fundamentally sound. 

Late in June South Sea stock reached its peak 
at 1050. At this time England was interested only 
in security prices. Everyone came to Exchange 
Alley to buy and sell stock. But in August the 
fall began. The insiders were mostly out, and 
word of their withdrawal made the collapse more 
certain. Furthermore a legal attack brought by 
t!ie South Sea Company against certain other 
companies was such a shock to credit that it 
rebounded against the value of South Sea stock. 
At first the decline was chiefly in the new com- 
panies; but in September, 1720, South Sea stock 
fell from over 700 to below 180. 

Although the whole affair was primarily finan- 
cial it brought serious business depression in 
its wake. An inipiiry by Parliament disclosed 
fraud and corruption in the conduct of the 
South Sea Company. Certain government 
officials W'cre fined or imprisoned. The estates of 
the directors were confiscated, about four fifths 
being devoted to the relief of the sufferers. The 
greatest losers were probably the annuitants who 


had accepted the offer to exchange. They even- 
tually received about one half the original value 
of their annuities. 

Although there have been no bubbles in re- 
cent times which can compare with the three 
just described, speculative crazes still exist. In 
England prior to the crisis of 1825 the specula- 
tion in new c*ompanies was nearly as wild as in 
the South Sea bubble. Over 600 new joint stock 
companies were formed requiring ,^372,000,000 
share capital, and prices of established compa- 
nies went skyrocketing. There was a similar era 
of promotion ending in 1866, but it was much 
less extravagant. In the United States railroad 
speculation approached bubble proportions be- 
tween the Civil War and 1873. The mulberry 
tree “craze” of the thirties, the “hen fever” of 
the fifties, the gold or Kaffir boom in the nine- 
ties, the rubber boom in 1910 and the Florida 
land boom of 1925 must also be mentioned. 

In recent years bubbles have often been re- 
lated to new industries. In the very nature of the 
ca.se there are no past records concerning similar 
enterprises which can be taken by prospective 
investors as a basis for judgment. The new com- 
panies require capital for their development, and 
consequently the investment bankers are often 
enlisted on their side, using all available methods 
to convince invc.stors of the promise of the new 
industry. The development of turnpikes, canals 
and banks played an important part i.n the 
bubble which burst in 1825. I'he expansion of 
railroads during the period from the sixties to 
the eighties and the growth of the electrical in- 
dustry both possessed the necessary appeal to 
the speculative intere.st. Since the war the de- 
velopment of aviation companies has followed 
the same course. Many investors failed to differ- 
entiate between aviation records and aviation 
profits. As a result the speculative period of 
1928-29 saw 33 companies listed on the New 
York Stock Flxchange and Curb Exchange w'hosc 
securities reached a value of $i ,160,000,000, only 
to decline in the ensuing period to $284,000,000. 

At present waves in speculative interest ap- 
pear to be one of the most evident characteristics 
of the business cycle. The marked advance in 
security prices during 1928-29 was supported 
by the psychological optimism of a period of 
prosperity. The marked increase in publicity 
given by newspapers to financial news and the 
application of high pressure salesmanship to 
securities further enhanced the intensity of the 
situation. On the other hand the rapid develop- 
ment of paraphernalia for speculation — stock 
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cxchjnges, brokerage houses — has eliminated 
gome of the difficulties in the way of widespread 
speculative activity. The extensive use of credit 
through margin accounts and call loans is an- 
other modern phenomenon which tends to 
stimulate speculative interest. There is, how- 
ever, some tendency to exaggerate the part 
played by the speculative clement in the busi- 
ness cycle. Stock speculation is a symptom 
rather than a ba.sic cause. It may exaggerate the 
crisis, but its chief importance lies in its effect on 
the psychology of business men. 

The bubble is fundamentally a j)sychological 
phenomenon. It is based on the principle of pro- 
jection. The speculator is aware of past ad- 
vances of price. He is therefore convinced of 
future advances in prices. He purchases with no 
intent other than resale at a higher price, seldom 
considering the economic forces in the situation. 
He sees only the anticipated profit. The charac- 
ter of his position, emotional rather than ra- 
tional, makes him extremely susceptible to 
rumor, and assures a severe crisis when the re- 
action sets in. 

Willard L. Thorp 
See: Speculation; Crises; Boom. 

Consult: Mackay, Charles, MenioirK of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions, 2 vols. (2nd ed. London 1K52) vol. 
i, p. i-gz; Posthumus, N. W., “The 'Pulip Manta in 
Holland in the Years 1636 and 11)37” in Journal of 
Economic and liusiness History, vol. i (1928-29) 434- 
66; Oudard, Cieor^'es, Jm trh curieuse vie de Law 
(Pans 1927), tr. by Ci. C. K. Masse (London 1928); 
Scott, W. R., The (Jomtitution and Finance of English, 
Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 1720, 3 
vols. (Cambridge, Enj?. 1910-12); Benjamin, L. S., 
The South Sea Bubble (London 1921); Cole, A. H., 
“Ai?ricultural Crazes” in American Economic Rei'terv, 
vol. xvi (1926) 622-39; Matlram, R. 11 . , A History of 
Financial Speculation (London 1929). 

BUCARELl Y URSUA, AN 7 WIO MARIA 
(1717-79), viceroy of New Spain (Mexico) and 
“father” of the present American state of Cali- 
fornia. Bucareli was born in Spain and entered 
the army, rising to the rank of lieutenant 
general. He served also as governor and captain 
general of Cuba and was appointed viceroy of 
New Spain in 1771. A man of the highest char- 
acter, he was also endowed with extraordinary 
abilities and is considered one of the best of the 
Spanish viceroys. His greatest work was on 
behalf of Alta California, as California was then 
called, where in 1769 after two hundred and 
fifty years of effort the Spaniards had at length 
founded settlements. After a precarious exist- 
ence of four years these establishments were on 


the point of being abandoned in 1773, but were 
saved by a remarkable series of constructive 
measures on the part of Bucareli. Most impor- 
tant of these was the opening of, a land route, 
which under conditions as they existed in those 
days was the only way that settlers and the other 
elements of a permanent establishment could be 
sent to the province. 'Phesc measures culminated 
in the founding of San Francisco in 1776. In 
that same year California was taken out of his 
hands and included in a new government of the 
frontier provinces. In consequence the overland 
route was neglected and the development of 
jxjpulation of the province which Bucareli s 
measures promised to effect never materializeil. 
He had saved California from falling into the 
hands of England or Russia, which might have 
hindered its acquisition by the United States, 
but he was not permitted to give California a 
chance to become ineradicably Hispanic, per- 
haps eventually a Spanish American republic. 
'The negligence of his successor served virtually 
to hold the land in trust for the later occupation 
by the United States. 

CiiARLHS E. Chapman 

Consult. Chapman, C. E., A History of California 
(New York 1921) p. 269-76. 

BUCHANAN, DAVID (1779-1848), Scottish 
economist. His most important work was his an- 
notated edition of Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations^ with a supplementary volume entitled 
Observations on the Subjects Treated of in Dr. 
Smith's Inquiry . . . (Edinburgh 1814). This 
volume presents many acute criticisms of Adam 
Smith, particularly of his rent theories, and ad- 
vances an argument for progressive taxation on 
the ground that a proportional rate works a 
hardship upon the recipients of small incomes. 

In 1844 he published an Inquiry into the 
Taxation and Comtnercial Policy of Great Britain 
(Edinburgh), a work in which he favored free 
trade and criticized the existing system of 
taxation. He was opposed to taxing manufac- 
tured goods, and although he accepted the in- 
come tax in principle he held that it was inde- 
fensible in practise since it allowed inequitable 
assessment and evasion and was inconsistent 
with the “spirit of freedom.” Believing that rent 
was due to the monopolistic ownership of land 
Buchanan attacked in this book the Ricardian 
theory of differential rent as “a skilfully dis- 
guised fallacy.” 

W. H. Dawson 
Consult: Cannan, Edwin, A History of the Theories of 
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production and Distribution (3rtl od. Ixindon 1924); 
Selij^man, K. R. A., The Shifting and Incidence of 
Taxation (5th ed. New York 1927) p. 149, 105, and 
Progressive Taxation in Theory and Practice (2nd ed. 
IVinceton 1908) p. 259. 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE (1506-82), Scottish 
hiinianisSt, historian and political philosopher. 
He was educated at Paris and at St. Andrews anti 
spent most of his life as a wandering scholar, 
teacher and poet. His political thouj^ht is fore- 
shatlowcd in his l.,atin trageily Baptisfes (written 
about 1541), w^hich discusses the rights of re- 
formers to resist authority and is an acute psy- 
chological study of the mixed mf)tives against 
which they have to contend. Returning to Scot- 
land in 1561 Buchanan j(jined the Reformed 
church, .served as lay member of several of its 
geiu'ral a.ssembhes and in 7568 -69 sat on the 
cmnmission sent to England by the refoi'iners to 
state their case against IM.iry (Jueen of Scots— a 
case which he later presented to European public 
opinion in his J)c Alaria scotoriim regitta, com- 
monly known as Detectia (London 1571?). From 
1570 until his death he was tutor to the young 
king James vi. Besides his classical if not unjiar- 
tisan Rcrum saduarum historia (lulinburgh I5<S2), 
primarily valuable as a record of his own time, 
Buchanan’s chiel jirose work vs as De jure regni 
apud Scotos (Jidinburgh 1579, tr. into Emglish 
by Robert Macfarlan, ICdmbnrgh 1799). It was 
written between 1567 and 1570 and circulated in 
manuscript, so tliat it antedated the writings of 
the French monarehomachs. It is usual to say 
that the Dc jure contains no novel contributions 
because it is budt on a foundation of iTiediaeval 
conceptions, the subortlmation of the king to 
law, the compact between king and peo]>le and 
the right to depose the king for breach of the 
eornjMCt. Actually Buchanan’s de\eIojmient of 
these ideas makes his v^ork the most modern 
between IMaehiavelli and Hobbes, The law to 
which the king is subject is positive law, enacted 
by the national legislative assembly and requir- 
ing tonst.mt change and exjK’riment in the proc- 
ess of gi\ing content to natural law, which 
Buchanan regards as merely a sen.se of justice. 
'I’hc function of the king is little more than to 
serve as a jmblic examjde of good iTiorals. Bu- 
chanan is one of the earliest writers to accept ex- 
pre.ssly the theory of majority rule. Answers to 
De jure w ere published by Blackwood, Wyznct 
and Barclay. In the next century it had a great 
vogue among opjioncnts of royal absolutism. 

John Dickinson 
Consult: Brown, Peter Hume, George Btu/mnanf 


Humanist and Reformer (Edinburgh 1906); Glasgow- 
Buchanun Quatercen tenary Committee, George Bu- 
chanan: Glasgow Quater centenary Studies JQ06 
((IIa.sgow 1907), containing complete bibliography of 
Buchanan’s works and works about him, as well as an 
uiidiystib tJi uii: ije jure iiy v¥ . o. avicrvcciinie; sjeorge 
Buchanan: a Memorial, ed. by D. A. Millar (St. 
Andrews 1907). 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE (1S31-95), British 
public health authority. He w'as the son of a 
London practitioner of Scottish origin and 
graduated in 1855 from the University of Lon- 
don. He W’as a physician at the l^mdon Fever 
Hospital from 1S61 to 1868, a period when 
‘‘fever," largely typhus, was still endemic and 
frequently ejndemic in London and had become 
the chief concern of public health authorities. 
In 1857 Buchanan was appointed medical health 
officer to the crowded, poverty stricken London 
parish of St, Giles. His early reports on condi- 
tions in this parish deserve comparison with the 
rejiorts for the entire eity made by John Simon. 
In 1869 Buchanan became permanent inspector 
of the Pri\y Council, of which Simon was 
medical officer; he was soon transferred with 
Simon to the newly formed Local Government 
Board and eventually succeeded the latter as the 
medied officer of this board, in the course of 
his work for the Privy Council Buchanan pre- 
pared an official report on the decrease of 
mort.dity in twenty-five towns, following the 
installation of main drairvage works and the 
proxision of public water supplies. The report 
pointed out the decline in typhoid fever and 
pulmonary phthisis w’ith the decrease in the 
dampness of the soil. In a subsequent study of 
the vital statistics of certain areas in the .south- 
east of England, Buchanan discoveretl an excess 
of phthisis in the di.stricts of impervious soils 
as compared w ith districts of jiorous .soils. 'Phose 
investigations had considerable influence on the 
medical opinion of the day and were described 
by Simon as having “become classical in sani- 
tary literature." Although the conclusions based 
on them must be modified in the light of 
modern knowledge of both tuberculosis and 
statistical method, the preference for porous 
soils still exists even if the directness of the 
causal relationship is questioned. 

Arthur Newsiiolme 

BUCHANAN, JOSEPH RAY (1851-1924), 
American labor leader. Born in Missouri and a 
printer by trade he was drawn to Colorado in 
1878 by the “Leadville Fever.” The railroad 
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brought cheap labor and wage cuts to Leadville, 
and Buchanan found himself on the street 
corners agitating for striking miners, b'rom 
Leadville he moved to Denver, where he started 
a small paper, the Labor Enquirer^ and acquired 
sufficient fame to be named Rocky Mountain 
representative of the International Working- 
men’s Association in 1883. The depression of 
1884-85 and the receiverships into which specu- 
lation had thrown the western railroads brought 
on a series of wage reductions for the shopmen. 
In May, 1884, tljc Union Pacific shopmen 
walked out and appealed to Buchanan for 
leadership. He organized them into assemblies 
of the Knights of Labor, which he had joined 
through his affiliation with the 'Pypographical 
Union, and won the strike. Within a year four 
great railroad strikes were fought, and his 
lcadershij> of the famous strike on the Denver 
and Rio (irande Railroad and the victory over 
Jay Gould won for Buchanan a place on the 
general executive board of the Knights of 
Labor, then at the height of its power. He 
broke with Powdcrly in 1 886 over the expulsion 
of the Cigar Makers from the order and at- 
tempted to lead a secession when he was 
excluded fn)m the Minnea])olis General Assem- 
bly. lie was active in the movement to save 
the men sentenced in the Hayrnarkct bomb 
affair, in the JA'ople’s (Populist) party and for a 
time in the Socialist Labor party. In 1892 and 
again in 1894 he attempted to unite the scattered 
forces of labor but without success. 

His autobiography. The Story of a Labor 
Agitator (New York 1903), reveals a romantic 
individualist who could find no place in party 
or organization demanding regularity and assent. 
His life and adventures jirobably best epitomize 
the type of labor agitation and revolt which first 
made its appearance in the far West. 

Norman J. Ware 

Consult: Ware, Norman J., The Labor Miwement in 
the United States, i 86 o-iHg 5 (New York 1929). 

BUCHENBERGER, ADOLF (1848-1904), 
German statesman and agricultural economist. 
After completing a course in camcral .science 
Buchenberger entered public life in Baden in the 
seventies, and after 1893 serv^ed as its finance 
minister. It was largely due to his broad concept 
of ihc office that Baden was known as the best 
governed of the south German states. 

Buchenberger approached the problems of 
government scientifically. He was most inter- 
ested in questions of agricultural policy growing 
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out of the rise of economic protectionism in 
Gennany, such as the development of new 
crops, better credit facilities, a lightening of 
taxation on agriculture and other measures for 
improving the conditions of the peasant and 
small landholding class. In 1882 and 1883 he 
conducted a thorough statistical survey of the 
agricultural situation in Baden which was 
unique in its field and became the motlel for 
similar undertakings by other territories. As 
part of Adolph Wagner’s voluminous Lehr- und 
Handbuch der politischen Okonomie, he wTote 
A^rarzvesen und Ai^rarpolitik (2 vols., Leipsic 
1892-93), the standard work of the period on 
German agricultural policy. It is remarkable 
both for its erudition and for its Judgments, and 
m.my .sections are still considered authoritative, 
'fhe theory of economic individualism is con- 
trasted with a program for systematic state inter- 
vention in favor of agriculture, carefully moder- 
ated so that the sense of individual responsibility 
would not be weakened by the supervising 
activity of the state. Under the title Grirndzu/fe 
der deutschen Agrarpolitik (Berlin 1897, 2nd ed. 
1899) Buchenberger gave a condcn.sed, popu- 
larized account of the premises and the aims of 
his agricultural policy. 

August Skalweit 

Consult- Reinharcl, R., “Zur Krinnerung an Adolf 
Buchciibeigcr” in Zctlsehrtft fur die fiesamte Staats- 
jassemihajt, vol. Ixi (1905) 131-58. 

BUCHEZ, PHILIPPE JOSEPH BENJAMIN 
(1776-1860), French social jdulosopher. After 
the failure of the Carbonari movement, in which 
lie had taken a prominent part, Buchez became 
converted to Saint-Simonism; this too he re- 
nounced in 1829 because he ilisapproved of the 
pantheistic religious doctrines of Hazard and 
Enfantin. His own social philosophy is pre- 
sented in the Introduction a la science de I'histoire 
(Paris 1833; 2nd ed. 2 vols., 1842), and the Essai 
d'un traite complet de phi losophie, du point dc vue 
de catholicisme et du proores (3 vols., Paris 1838- 
40). During the Revolution of 1848 he was 
elected to the Con.stituent Assembly, of which 
he became president on May 4 as a represen- 
tative of the moderate wing. His influence as a 
politician was slight and after the revolution he 
retired into private life. 

'I’hc basis of Buchez’ pliilosophy is the con- 
ception of continuous progress through succes- 
sive stages of history. The last stage was initiated 
by the revelation of the Christian religion and 
will be completed when the precepts of Christ; 
equality, fraternity, charity, have been applied 
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to social organization. Since, as he believes, the 
church has failed in its mission, other forces 
must accomplish its work. Buchez’ sympathy 
with the achievements of the French Revolution 
was expressed in Histoire parlementaire de la 
revolution frangaise (40 vols., Paris 1834-38; 2nd 
ed. 6 vols., 1846), a vast collection of documents 
which he edited in collaboration with Roux- 
Lavergne. Accepting the revolution, he never- 
theless condemned violence. Here as elsewhere 
his political doctrines, like those of other 
PVench democrats under the bourgeois mon- 
archy, arc somewhat vague and confused. As a 
practical measure of reform Buchez advocated, 
especially in his publication L'europeen, that 
working men form associations to assume con- 
trol of raw materials and the tools of production. 
Thus he may be regarded as a founder of the 
producers’ cooperative movement. The working 
class newspaper U atelier (1840-50) derived 
its inspiration from Buchez’ ideas, while his 
theoretical writings exercised an important in- 
fluence on J. M. Ludlow and other English 
Christian Socialists. 

Henri See 

Consult: Ott, A., “Notice sur M. Buchez” in Buchez’ 
Tmtie de politique et de sctence soctale, 2 vols. (Paris 
i860); Castclla, CJ., Buchez htstorien (Fribourg iQoy); 
Cuvillier, Armand, “Buchez, Ic fondateur en h'rance 
de Tassociation ouvni:re dc production” in Revue des 
etudes cooperatives, v<il. i (1922) 35^1-71; Weill, 
Georges, Histoire dti parti republuain en France de 
1814 d JS70 (Paris lyoo). 

Bl'ICHNER, LUDWIG (1824-99), German 
philosopher. Brother of the revolutionary dram- 
atist, Georg Buchner, he was a leader in the 
Materialismusstreit which raged in Germany in 
the last half of the nineteenth century. He had 
bcentrained as a physician and after his dismissal 
from the University of Tubingen caused by the 
publication of his Kraft und Staff (Frankfort 
1855, 21st cd. Leipsic 1904; tr. by J. P". Colling- 
wood London 1864, 4th English ed. from 15th 
German ed. London 1884) devoted himself to 
study, scientific popularization and social agita- 
tion. 

Buchner’s materialism pretended to be the 
logical corollary of the exact and biological 
sciences. Together with Vogt and Moleschott he 
regarded the categories of mechanics — force, 
matter and motion — as fundamental, explana- 
tory terms to which everything could be re- 
duced. 

'Fhe real import of his theory was its opposition 
to dualism of the metaphysical religious variety. 


In order to combat religious dogmas more 
effectively it erected into opposing dogmas the 
tentative results won by the science of its own 
day. In discussing social and political questions 
it appealed not to revelation Isut to the labora- 
tory and, after Darwin, to the workshops of 
nature. Buchner never worked out a consistent 
theory of materialism. He characterized his posi- 
tion as “realistic monism’’ in contrast to the 
dualistic idealism which was the current state 
philosophy. He won adherents among the rank 
and file of the German Social Democrats by 
virtue of the negative impact of his “militant 
naturalism” rather than by anything positive. 
Marxian theoreticians (e.g, vide K. Kautsky’s 
Materialistische (h’schichtsauffassun^, Berlin 
1929), following Engels’ lead, have dubbed his 
standpoint “vulgar materialism,” condemning 
its mechanism, its unhistorical character and its 
sentimental ethical tendencies. Biichner’s other 
important works arc Natur und Geist (Frankfort 
1857, 3rd ed. Halle 1874) and Darwinismus und 
Sozialimms (Leipsic 1894, 3rd ed. Stuttgart 
1910). 

Sidney Hook 

BUCKE'r SHOPS. A bucket shop is an organ- 
ization which poses as a commission brokerage 
house, dealing either in stocks or in grain and 
cotton futures, but which docs not actually 
execute the trades that are ostensibly made 
through it for the account of its customers. If, 
for example, a customer gives the bucket shop an 
order to purchase on margin 50 shares of corpo- 
ration stock, the bucket shop merely makes a 
book entry indicating that the customer has pur- 
chased this amount of stock at a nominal price 
based on the next transaction on some exchange. 
When the customer orders the stock sold he is 
credited with the nominal selling price and his 
margin deposit is returned to him with an addi- 
tion or deduction for his profit or loss. If the 
customer decides instead of selling to pay out 
the balance of his account and take the stock, the 
bucket shop must of course buy it for him, tak- 
ing a profit or loss on any change in price which 
may have occurred. In effect the bucket shop 
simply speculates on the opposite side of the 
market from each of its customers to the extent 
of the customer’s open trades. 

There are several advantages which the house 
derives from bucketing. First, there is a saving 
in interest. Whereas a commission house expects 
to make a moderate profit on the difference be- 
tween the rate it charges customers for loans and 
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dhe rate it pays for bank accommodation, a 
bucket shop can keep the entire amount of 
interest which it charges all margin buying ac- 
counts just as if the orders had actually been 
executed. Second, a bucket shop saves the ex- 
pense involved either in maintaining representa- 
tives on the floor of an exchange or in payment 
of commission to exchange members. Its com- 
mission rates are ordinarily the same as those of 
a legitimate house, but the charges are net profit. 
Third, there is a possibility of profiting by 
manipulation of purchase and sale prices. A 
legitimate brokerage house reports to each cus- 
tomer the actual price involved in every trade 
for his account and is interested in securing for 
him the most favorable prices possible. The 
bucket shop reports an arbitrary price, based in 
theory on the next official quotation after the 
order is received. This procedure offers the 
house an opportunity to report as high a price as 
is plausible. For instance where orders are re- 
ceived by mail it is quite possible to report the 
highest price on purchases and the lowest price 
on sales made during the day. 

Bucketing, of course, exposes the house to the 
risk of speculative loss if its customers are pre- 
dominantly on the right side of the market. 
When the shop has a considerable number of 
customers it is to be expected that long and 
short accounts will to a considerable extent off- 
set one another. In case there is a predominance 
of long accounts, as is usual, the bucket shop 
can, of course, eliminate its risks by actual 
execution of a sufficient number of purchase 
orders to leave the bucketed trades in balance. 

A more roundabout method of bucketing 
came to public attention as the result of a long 
series of failures of brokerage houses in the 
winter of 1921-22. In this method of operation a 
customer’s order was executed in the regular 
way, either through an exchange or “over the 
counter.” At the same time the house actually 
made a trade of the same size on its own account, 
taking the opposite side of the market. For every 
share its customers were “long” the house was 
*‘short,” for every share they were short it was 
long. At the close of each day the purchases and 
sales were in balance, so that no stock had to be 
received or delivered and no money had to be 
borrowed or advanced by the house. 

During the protracted period of falling secu- 
rity prices which terminated in the summer of 
1921 a large number of concerns employed this 
system to their very great profit. Because the 
majority of their customers were committed to 
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the long side the houses which practised “trad- 
ing against orders” made money on their own 
trades, while the low interest rates they charged 
served to attract a huge clientele. When the 
market turned upward and the public began to 
make money such firms failed in great numbers. 
Investigations usually showed that those of the 
customers’ funds which had not been lost in 
trading short against the rising market had been 
wasted or stolen. 

The fight against bucket shops is being carried 
on by public authorities and by the organized 
exchanges. Several states have enacted laws 
specifically aimed at bucketing. One of the most 
effective of these is the Martin Act of New York 
state, which imposes upon the attorney general 
the duty of detecting and prosecuting bucket 
shops. The organized exchanges prohibit their 
members from doing business with bucket shops 
and withhold ticker service from suspicious non- 
member brokerage firms. These measures have 
not so far succeeded in completely doing away 
with bucket shops; many of them continue to 
inflict losses upon the inexperienced speculator 
of small means and to discredit speculative trad- 
ing in the eyes of the general public. 

Charles O. Hardy 

See: Spei'ulation; Stock Exchange; Commodity 
Exchanges; Fraud. 

Consult: f luehner, S, S., The Stock Market (New York 
1^22) p. 60-65; Barnes, John K., “FiKhtinR the F'akers 
in Finance” m World's Work, vol. i (1925) 614-19; 
Wyckoff, R. D., “Bucket Shops and How to Avoid 
Them” in Saturday Evening; Post, April 8 and 22, 
1922; Boyle, J. E., Speculation and the Chicago Board 
of Trade (New York 1920) p. 89-96; Hill, John, Jr., 
Gold Bricks of Speculation (Chicago 1904) p. 19-91; 
Wille, Conrad A., Das System des Bucketshop (Berlin 
1914). 

BUCKLE, HENRY THOMAS (1821-62), 
English historian. Buckle’s History of Civilisa- 
tion in England (2 vols., London 1857-61; new 
ed. by J. M. Robertson, 1 vol., 1904) is but the 
introduction to a great work which was cut 
short by the author’s early death. He begins by 
describing the method of a true inductive 
science of history, of which his work is to be the 
first example. Man is wholly a part of that 
nature about which modern science has dis- 
covered so much. The incompetence of his- 
torians, their preoccupation with individual 
biographies, with political and military history, 
coupled with the lack of adequate statistical 
materials on past ages, have hitherto prevented 
history from establishing itself as a true science 
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with a body of laws. Drawing on his wide read- and perhaps helped to keep them more than ever 


ing Buckle by a process of inductive reasoning 
worked out physical, moral and intellectual 
laws which he claims are universally valid. 
Physical laws are of two kinds: those which show 
tlie relation between such factors as soil and 
climate and material wealth; and those which 
show that where nature is too terrible man’s 
mind is overstimulated, that where nature is too 
mild man’s mind is undcrstimulated, and that 
only in Europe is the balance reached and man 
made nature’s master. Moral laws are every- 
where unchanging and therefore without inlhi- 
ence on man’s jirogress. Intellectual laws show 
that the genuine scientific method, a combina- 
tion of induction and deduction, has, when al- 
lowed free play, guided human beings — or 
rather certain European races — to more perfect 
civilization. Buckle then attempts to illustrate 
these laws from the history of France, Spain and 
Scotland and concludes therefrom that com- 
plete intellectual freedom, with the consequent 
willingness to doubt and investigate, permits the 
unimpeded working of the laws, but that the 
“protective spirit” in art, thought and industry 
curbs their operation and impetles progress. 

Criticism of this system is too easy to be 
profitable. But in its very inadequacies the 
History of (Uvilisatinn in England is one of the 
most important works in the history of the social 
sciences. In the first place it was translated into 
all the important European tongues and widely 
disseminated (Wallace found it in translation in 
the huts of Russian peasants). Its brash confi- 
dence in progress, its lordly generalizations, its 
apt detail and its swinging rhetoric, its attacks on 
conservatism, especially on clerical conserva- 
tism, gave it a place supc-rior even to that occu- 
pied by Comte, Mill and Spencer in the minds 
of thousands of obscure, faithful nineteenth 
century radicals. In the second place it is, by the 
fact of its great circulation, one of the best pos- 
sible sources for a study of an important phase 
of jHiblic opinion of the time. Imr the investiga- 
tion of the meaning given by even quite ordi- 
nary Victorians to such abstractions as “prog- 
ress,” “liberty,” “civilization,” “protective 
spirit,” it is invaluable. Finally, although 
Buckle was exceptionally gifted for abstract 
speculation, his attempt to apply his powers to 
the stuff of history resulted in so many unre- 
solved difliculties, so many faults of logic, that 
his work must remain as a warning to all who 
hope to deal with history as a science. 

Buckle scandalized contemporary historians 


attached to safe and narrative history. Recent 
historiography is, however, wholly in sympathy, 
if not with Buckle’s methods, at least with his 
underlying assumptions as to the nature of 
history. In particular his emphatic insistence on 
the study of the masses of men rather than of the 
exceptional individual has helped to create 
modem social history. 

Crank Brinton 

Wor/ts: Miscellaneaus and Posthumous Works of Henry 
Thomas liuckle, ed. by Helen Taylor, 3 vols. (L()ndf)n 
1872), containing a bioKraphical notice by the editor. 
Consult: Iluth, A. II., The Life and Wntint's of Henry 
Thomas Ihukle (New York 1K80), containing,' a 
bibliography: Frankel, h’., liuckle und seme (Jesihuhts- 
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BUDDHISM 

Doctrinrs and Influence. Buddhism is a 
religious system which, since its origin in India 
in the .sixth century B.c., has sjiread out to 
nearly all tlu‘ Asiatic countries and so inllucnccd 
their peoples that oriental culture in large 
measure may be called Buddhistic. Its name is 
derived from an appellation of its founder, 
“Buddha,” or the “Enlightened,” who is other- 
wise known as Gotama, his family name, or 
Sakya-muni, the sage of the Sakya clan which 
inhabited a jiortion of the borderland of the 
Himalaya range and the valley of the Ganges. 
The appellation Buddha w'as one ado])ted by the 
founder him.self, probably in contradistinction 
to the other prevailing epithets signifying .sage, 
seer or leader. It expressed a signiheant char- 
acteristic of his leader.ship: the cfiiivit tion that a 
man fully enlightened in the truth of exMence, 
aware of the oneness of all beings, had a mission 
to lead all fellow beings to a life embodying that 
truth and therefore to the same dignity of 
Buddhahood. 

The metaphysical conception of the oneness 
of existence had been developed through many 
years by the Brahmanic predecessors of Buddha, 
but its application .as a practical social ideal had 
ever been hampered by the caste system and the 
sacerdotal authority of the Brahmans, the privi- 
leged priestly class of India. This caste monop- 
oly was, at least in theory, broken down by the 
leadership of Buchlha, wEo had him.self be- 
longed to the warnor class but abandoned all 
the glories and luxuries of an aristocrat for the 
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sake of his spiritual ideal. When he appeared as 
the teacher of a new gosj^el of equality, however, 
he was not so much an active social refomier as a 
propounder of the way of purity to be practised 
by all. His disciples included men and women, 
princes and outcasts, wealthy and mendicants, 
scholars and barbers, even sinners and robbers. 
His ministry and the consequent formation of 
the community {san}*ha) of his discifiles aroused 
little resistance from the established religions 
except in a few instances. The sangha had be- 
come quite a significant force throughout India 
by the time of his death, about 480 n.c. (the 
dates of birth and death of Buddha are contro- 
versial; most scholars now agree upon r. 560- 
480 B.C., but in Burma, Siam and Ceylon the 
dates 623-543 B.(\ are generally accepted); in 
succeeding years its influence spread gradually 
and steadily beyond the boundaries of India 
until within ten centuries the Buddhi.st religion 
had hccf)me the ruling force of nearly the whole 
ol Asia. Kven in India, where it ilisaj>peared as 
an active religion about the tenth century A.i)., 
the Buddhist tradition never wholly ceased to 
influence religious and social life. 

Buddhism as a driving force in faith and cul- 
ture Gin be understood only after an examina- 
tion of the spiritual sources of its influence. 
Perhaps the most important factor in its appeal 
was the personality of its founder. He exempli- 
fied in his own life and stressed in his leadership 
the fact that worldly glories or wealth have 
nothing to ilo with the real value of life; that 
neither knowledge nor erudition but sj>iritual 
insight or “enlightenment” is the key to real 
bliss; and that fellowship in sympathy and 
charity is the consummation of self-training. 
The importance of tliis doctrine lay in its 
emphasis not only on the power of personality 
but also on the eijuality of every person in re- 
spect to the destiny to Biuldhahfiod. Herein lay 
the kernel of Buddhism as a universal religion, 
which could not only overshadow the caste 
system of Brahmanic India but could unite 
peoples of different races and cultures in one 
ideal of universal perfection. 

The type of personal training advocated by 
Buddha was also largely resfionsil^le for the in- 
fluence of his doctrines. Asceticism had long 
been a major force in Indian society. Buddhism 
took over this ideal, and the methods of Bud- 
dhist training were certainly ascetic. Buddha 
himself, however, went through them as a 
middle way between pleasure and self-torture, 
with the aim of self-purification leading to the 
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denial of selfish motives and to the realization of 
the oneness of existence in the spirit and life. 
Although some forms of Buddhism developed 
extreme ascetic practises, Buddha personally 
emphasized moderation. Buddhist training bore 
its best fruits in the development of strong 
personalities and in a widespread and effective 
stimulation of charity and sf)cial service. Indeed 
the Buddhi.st training resulted in something like 
a harmonious combination of the spiritual exer- 
cise of the Jesuits, the charity of the Franciscans 
and the social service of the Bi-nedictine monks. 

The doctrinal basis of Buddhist influence is 
contained in the teaching of karma and dhatu, 
which may be considered the fundamental 
ethical and social idi*as of Buddhism. The meta- 
physical basis of these ideas may be found in the 
Brahmanic Upanishads, but it remaincii for 
Buddhism to develop their .social implications. 
The central concept of karma is that of deeds 
and retributions lasting tlirougli lives: tlie pres- 
ent life is the result of tlu' past karma, the future 
of the prasent; life is a continuity surpa.ssing the 
reach of memories and stretching lieyond the 
grave, a link of changing and moving forces of 
deeds and retributions. This continuity is not 
limited to the individual life but applies also to 
grouping of beings, dhatu. Just as one individual 
life constitutes a phase of the long .series of deeds 
and retributions, so the nature ol a group is the 
manifestation of a common karma as well as the 
determining force for the beings born into the 
group. And as there are infinite varieties of 
karma, so are the kinds of dhatu numberless, 
ranging from the larger realms of existence, 
such as the heavenly worlds and the purgatorial 
circles, the races of animals and mankind, to the 
groupings of people according to locality, com- 
munity, class, guild, lamily and even to the links 
binding loving couples or hated enemies. Not 
only weal or woe, love or hatred in the individual 
life, but the growth or decay of races, the rise or 
decline of kingdoms ami even of w'orld systems 
— every movement of life is a phase of the large 
cosmic movement of the forces called karma and 
dhatu. 

These ideas had a variety of social manifesta- 
tions. 'Fhey led people to see the extent and 
meaning of life even to the overcoming of 
its individual limitations. Karma comprises 
thought, speech and bodily acts, all of which 
must be purified to a.ssure escape from the en- 
tanglements of vicious karma. But since mental 
acts — ideas, feelings, intentions — are chiefly 
emphasized, spiritual exercise and training of 
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the will assumed great importance. Appealing to ideals and traditions, while the ideal extension of 


the sentimental life, the idea of karma refined it 
by arousing a delicate sense of sympathy in every 
movement of feeling and emotion. Herein lay 
the basis of one of the characteristic features of 
Buddhist charity, its close association with a 
sense of compassion or commiseration {metta- 
karuna). In practise Buddhism encouraged 
social service of many kinds as part of the obliga- 
tion of every Buddhist to his fellow beings, not 
only because of the links of karma and dhatu but 
in order that these fellow beings might be led to 
Buddhahood, or “Supreme Enlightenment." 
On the other hand it must be realized that the 
influence of the doctrine of karma was stronger 
in affecting sentiment than in leading to active 
work; it is also true that in many cases the doc- 
trine led to an easy submission to the irrevo- 
cable. Thus western critics of Buddhism arc not 
entirely mistaken when they criticize it as fatal- 
istic and pessimistic, but such criticism fails en- 
tirely to explain the vitality and quickening 
influence of Buddhism in its period of growth. 

One factor in this influence was llie vitality of 
the sense of community given by Buddhism and 
developed from certain aspects of the concep- 
tion of dhatu. The dhatu may be a solidarity 
based either on avaricious intentions or on 
mutual service and loyalty. Since most worldly 
groups arc products of custom and instinct, 
there is great need for the deliberate formation 
of others on the basis of reason and high ideals. 
'I’hc Buddhist san}>ha as the most important of 
such groups is called the “harvest-field of 
merit” {punna-klictta)\ and it was in the forma- 
tion of sangha that the fundamental ideas of 
Buddhist faith found actual embodiment. The 
sangha was a community for the mutual en- 
hancement of meritorious deeds. Not only did 
its regular members, the monks and nuns, owe 
one another help and emulation; these monastic 
members contributed to the community the 
“gift of truth,” i.e. teaching, while the lay 
followers, jiarticularly those who were organized 
in a kind of tertiary order, were responsible for 
the “gift of provision.” 'Eh us the pervading idea 
of Buddhist life was that of mutual indebtedness, 
religious, moral and economic, not limited to the 
visible community but in ideal communion ex- 
tended to all the saints of the past and future, 
visible and invisible beings, all destined to be- 
come enlightened and finally to attain Buddha- 
hood. It was the actual community that proved 
eflFective in enforcing discipline, in organizing 
social and missionary work, in perpetuating 


the fellowship inspired all Buddhists to a sense 
of union transcending race, class, country or 
time. This idea of invisible communion in en- 
abling Buddhism to adopt the divinities of other 
religions made easier the spread of the Buddhist 
faith; in keeping alive the sense of communion 
with the intangible genii of nature it both en- 
hanced the poetic imagination and induced 
compromise w'ith animistic beliefs. 

A central tenet of Buddhism is the universal 
application of its “Three Gems”; the “Person” 
of Buddha, the ‘“IVuth” revealed by him and 
the “Community” of his followers. 'Phe mis- 
sionary spirit of Buddhism was originated by 
the founder himself. Buddhists call the first 
preaching by Buddha “Turning the Wheel of 
Truth,” — the wheel which goes unimpeded 
everywhere, the truth which is destined to lead 
all beings to Buddhahood. According to tradi- 
tion Buddha hesitated to reveal his spiritual 
vision because he thought it too hard for com- 
mon mortals to grasp. 'J'hc overcoming of this 
hesitancy implied his determination to open 
wide the “Gateway of Immortality” to all; and 
the first sennon given at Benares about 525 B.c. 
together with the mi.ssionary charge delivered to 
his disciples heralded the opening of a great mis- 
sionary movement w'hich was destined to cover 
the whole of Asia. 'Ehc fifty years of his ministry 
were spent in journeys of preaching, consoling, 
admonishing, throughout the valley of the 
Ganges. Many of his disciples followed his 
example, one of them starting a foreign mission 
among the savage Suna tribes beyond the Indus. 
The missionary spirit of Buddha was expressed 
by his adoption of the ajq^ellation T'athagata, 
meaning I'ruth-winner and ^I'ruth-revealer. 

In his lifetime Buddha not only visited pest 
stricken regions and penetrated into warring 
aiuntrics, but he also caused his rich followers 
to establish hospitals and asylums, to institute 
famine relief and travelers’ aid; even the poor 
shared in the giving of personal service. There 
are many legends illustrating his effectiveness in 
overcoming caste distinction and in stimulating 
sympathy and charity; even if these have no 
basis in fact they show the ideal aims of Bud- 
dhism in the period of its growth. More solid 
historical data as to its development are found in 
the edicts of King Asoka inscribed on rocks and 
preserved nearly intact, wherein Buddhist works 
of social service and the establishment of foreign 
missions are unmistakably recorded. Asoka ’s 
reign (c. 269-c. 232 B.c.) marks the high point of 
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Buddhist influence in India and it was due to his 
zeal that Buddhist missionaries traversed the 
continents and seas. Within a few centuries 
most of southern Asia had come under Buddhist 
influence, while Central Asia and the Far East 
were brought into the circle during the first five 
centuries of the Christian era. Introduced into 
China in the first century a.d., it spread into 
Korea in the fourth century, thence into Japan 
in the sixth and southward from China into 
Annam about the tenth century a.d. 

The spread of Buddhism was notable for the 
number of strong personalities it engendered. 
Buddhist missions everywhere supported and 
stimulated a cultural vitality that led to the 
development not only of saints and ascetics, 
missionaries and social workers, but also of 
statesmen and physicians, artists and poets. Of 
many wc have historical records, others left 
works of art or literature, while some survive 
only in deified form. Indeed largely to Buddhist 
inspiration is to be credited the galaxy of great 
men and some women adorning the histories of 
the Asiatic peoples in the thirteen centuries 
from 500 n.c. to 800 a.d. 

The civilizing effects of Buddhist influenc’e 
are no less marked. In addition to its rich heri- 
tage of Brahmanic culture Buddhism absorbed a 
certain amount of Greek culture, which had 
early implanted itself in the northwest of India. 
After a further contact with Persian influences 
Buddhism civilized the nomad peoples of Cen- 
tral Asia. Under its inspiration scripts and sys- 
tems of writing were adopted, worship was 
adorned by art and the social life was largely 
molded by its ideals. No more vivid testimonies 
to the civilizing influence of Buddhism arc seen 
than in the relics unearthed from the buried 
cities of Central Asia. But of more far reaching 
importance was its influence upon Chinese cul- 
ture, w'hich was destined to mold the civiliza- 
tions of Korea, Japan, Tibet and Indo-China. 
Buddhist influence also progressed southward 
even as far as the Melanesian Islands, where, 
however, the Brahmanic heritage was more pre- 
dominant than in the north. 

Though not entirely homogeneous the whole 
of Asiatic Buddhadom during the first six or 
seven centuries of the Christian era formed an 
area of one pervading culture in which Bud- 
dhism was definitely the inspiring and integrat- 
ing power. This oriental civilization, however, 
could not resist the forces of disintegration. The 
effects of political separation, the migrations of 
the nomad tribes and the division into schools 
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and sects were brought to a climax by the Mo- 
hammedan invasions and the Brahmanic re- 
vival and finally broke down the solidarity and 
the common culture of Buddhadom. In India 
Buddhism has been of minor importance since 
the twelfth century a.d.; in other countries it has 
taken on national characteristics. But whatever 
its present position or future fate no one can 
ignore the fact that Buddhism was once an 
integrating and civilizing force throughout the 
whole of the Orient. 

7 'he weakness and the .strength of Buddhism 
were alike due in large part to the tendency to 
compromise which characterized Buddhist prop- 
aganda. Buddhism has always worked as a 
conciliatory force, only in the most exceptional 
instances fostering the development of a com- 
bative attitude. 'Phus there was no aggressive 
hostility manifested by Buddhism in its contacts 
with Zoroastrianism, Manichaeism, Nestorian 
Christianity, Confucianism, Taoism or even 
with Brahmanism, in protest against which it 
developed. Rather in every case a certain amount 
of mutual influence resulted from the contact; 
this was equally true of the relationship with 
lower forms of religion among le.ss advanced 
peoples. Wherever Buddhist propaganda pro- 
ceeded It enfolded the native deities within its 
own pantheon and made more or less of a com- 
promise with the original beliefs and practises. 
In many cases Buddhist influence ele\'atcd and 
purified the autochthonous heritage, especially 
during the first stages of proselytism when in- 
spiration was fresh; but the cornjiromise often 
involved degeneration in Buddhism itself. Yet 
no one can conclude that even such corrupted 
forms of Buddhism as Shamani.sm and Lamaism 
will never renew their vitality. In fact signs of 
reawakening are visible in most of the Buddhist 
exjuntries today, and Buddhism may well claim 
the serious consideration of the whole world. 

M. Anilsaki 

In.stitutional Organization. The basis of 
Buddhist organization is tj^c monastic system 
and the value placed ujxin monasticism as a way 
of life. In every country this system developed 
its own peculiar characteristics, in some cases 
achieving great strength. In Tibet, for instance. 
Buddhist monks became stronger than the 
secular party and the Dalai Lama is head of the 
state as well as of the Buddhist order. In medi- 
aeval Japan the great monasteries threatened to 
become the chief military as well as the chiet 
political power; only the destruction in the six- 
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teenth century of some of the largest establish- mms on the one hand and lay people on the 
ments restored jwwer to secular groiijis. other led naturally to a division of function: the 

Monasticism as the organizational basis of monks being “the harvest-field of merit” and 


Buddhism derived its strength from its jdace in 
Buddhist doctrine. For while Buddhism does 
not deny to the layman the possibility of achiev- 
ing happiness, its ideal is the mon.istic and con- 
templative life and the support of the monas- 
teries is a duty of every lay memiierof the faith. 
The strength of this tradition has assured the 
spread of the monastic system without the de- 
velopment of central agencies and with full 
freedom for local variations of structure and 
opinion. 

This emphasis on the importance of the 
monastic way of life Buddhism inherited from 
Vedism and Brahmanism. 'The earliest Indian 
reference to the religious solitary is in the 7^/)^- 
vrda (x. 13^)) where the tnuw\ or nioTik, describetl 
as clad in a faded yellow robe, is showti obtain- 
ing power to pass through the air and enter the 
realm of the gods. Here is an indication, about 
1000 H.C., of the root from which de\ eloped that 
yellow robed order, the most far Hung and 
picturesijue in the world; and here too can be 
traced the beginnings of the theory which plays 
a considerable part in popular Buddhism, that 
tapas or aiisterity gives men magic power. From 
this rtjot sprang the pnribhajakas^ or friars who, 
usually under a chosen leader, wandered from 
place to place living on alms and only during the 
wet .season w'cnt into retreat in order to avoid 
harming the insect life w'ith winch the earth 
teems during the torrential rains in India. 

The Buddha was the leader of such a group. 
This order, or began very simply. 'J’he 

.simple words, “Fhi bikkhu” ("Come, be my 
monk”), W'ith which he called men of all .social 
ranks to join him were gradually replaced by the 
elaborate upasawpada, or ordination ceremony, 
with its declaration of faith in the “'J'hrec 
Gems” — Buddha, Teaching and Order — con- 
fession of sin, tonsure and other requirements. 
But in tw'o collections of psalms by early follow- 
ers which have come down to us there is ample 
evidence of the democracy and the .spirit of 
enthusiasm in the first little group. It seems clear 
too that w'omen, although with some hesitation, 
were admitted as nuns. The great mass of 
people, however, were called to a different life, 
yet one w'hich centered about the ^J’eachcr. I'o 
the inner circle he oflered the Middle Path 
wliich leads to Nibhatia\ to the lay people he 
promised rebirth in a heaven through devotion 
to his person. This divi.sion into monks and 


the laity winning merit and progress to some 
heaven by gifts of food, clothes and buildings. 
As the friars needed a place for meditation, 
kings and merchants presented them with parks 
and monasteries; thus there came into existence 
the mhara, or dwelling j^lace, and the chaitya, or 
shrine — each to develop from simjdicity to great 
complexity. The has reliefs of Barhut supple- 
ment the texts in illustrating this development. 
They show', for instance, a king building a 
monastery and a rich merchant buying a park for 
the monks. ^J'hc edicts of Asoka (third century 
ii.c.) indicate that the great emperor w'as not 
only their patron but gave them advice as to 
what they should read and w'arncd them against 
the dangers of schism. 

In the Bhabra Edict Asoka mentions a vimiya^ 
or code of discipline. 'I'lie patimokkha (at first a 
way of conduct of the sect, later a ritual of the 
order) seems to have been the core of such a 
code, to w'hich were added rules as occa.sion 
arose. 'I’he whole elaborate system can no more 
be traced to the founder than can the monastic 
rules of Christendom be traced back to Jesus, 
but it seems clear that the Buddha had much 
more definitely in mind than did the founder of 
Chri.stianity an order of monks whose aim was 
that experience of transcendental truth which 
he calletl Nibbana, and that the teaching activi- 
ties of the monks, like all other things, were sub- 
ordinated to this; whereas the first group of 
Christian ilisciplcs were sent out to preach a new 
social onler based upon a new vision of the 
divine nature. It is also clear that both groups 
became increasingly more monastic and ascetic 
than either founder intended. Thus the follow- 
ers of Buddhism began to meditate uiion skulls 
and to visit burial grounds, as the followers of 
Jesus began to turn away from the married life 
and to attach an exaggerated importance to 
penance and suflering. In Buddhism there was, 
about TOO A.i)., a new orientation toward a more 
emotional morality, a multiplication of personal 
deities and a higher valuation of service to one’s 
fellows rather than the achievement of personal 
merit. A similar transformation of Brahmanism, 
visible in the Bhageevad^iia^ was occurring at 
about the same time. The new movement in 
Buddhism allied itself Mahayana (the great 
way), and the older ascetic tradition Hinayana 
(the little way). Neither group supplanted the 
other, but it was the Mahayana movement with 
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its appeal to the masses and its social emphasis, 
its more elaborate ritual and also its infiltration 
of popular superstitions and practise of magic 
that colored Buddhism in its spread throughout 
the Orient. Both schools have a canon, and 
Tibetan Buddhism, born of the blending of the 
Mahayana with Tantric Hinduism, has its own 
canon and commentaries. 

With a developing Buddhology there arose a 
hierarchy within the monastic system. The first 
step in this process may be said to have occurred 
when the primitive stupa (burial mound to 
mark some sacred spot or enshrine some relic) 
was turned into an altar and the monk into a 
priest. The simple dirge: 

Sabha dukkha all is sorrowful 

Sabba anicca all is transient 

gradually passed into an elaborate “three-part 
service” with chant, reading and sermon, and 
the head of the Ankara became a great abbot 
honored by kings: the chaitya became an elab- 
orate cathedral, 'riiese develojiments were 
complete within about five centuries of Go- 
tama’s death, although he is pictured emphati- 
cally insisting, as he dies, that his followers are 
not to ajipoint a successor as their chief and even 
refusing to make rules for their guidance. Other 
texts, however, show him doing both these 
things and in the growth of this later tradition 
may be seen both the process by which the 
elaboration of the sew^ha is accomplished and 
the growing ^'eneration in which the founder is 
held until he becomes “God over the Gods” and 
the eternal dhurma, law, embodied in time. The 
early distinction between the novice, samanera, 
and the elder, thcra, developed into a hierarchy 
of four orders with a head abbot. It has been to 
the detriment of Buddhism that its monks have 
frequently become too powerful and that, as in 
Christendom, mi.ssionaries have given place to 
leaders or arrnetl knights and retainers. But in 
each Buddhist country there is a strict or re- 
formed sect claiming to go back to the discipline 
of the early sanf^ha. 

Buddhist monasticism has tended to resist 
centralized authority. 'I’hc Meditative sect {(JJian 
in China, Zeu in Japan) claims a patriarchal suc- 
cession with the great missionary Bodhidharma 
(sixth century A.o.) as twenty-eighth in succes- 
sion from Kasyapa, appointed by the Buddha; 
but this is unhistorical and at best embodies the 
fact of a great succession of authoritative mys- 
tics. In many monasteries the abbot is elected 
for a three-year period; and each abbey founda- 
tion is a law to itself. Although Dengyo and his 
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contemporary Kobo in the eighth and ninth 
centuries and Nichiren in the thirteenth sought 
to establish a national church, even Japan with 
its strong centralized government has preferred 
denominational allegiance. In the Shinshu sect 
with married priests and herediUiry abbot it 
seems to approach greater unity, but even this 
sect is no more a national church than that of the 
Methodists of the United States, which it re- 
sembles in numbers, pietism and wealth. Bud- 
dhism, the religion of mystic enlightenment, 
believes in the authority of the saint rather than 
in that of the ecclesiastic, and when a great 
leader arises he is called the “Great 'J eachcr.” 
The monks arc still in theory mendicants vowed 
to jx)verty and “clad in rags.” The “rags” may 
be priceless brocades and the mendicant a prince 
— as in Christendom. 

As Budtlhisrn spread throughout the Orient, 
this monastic order established itself with vary- 
ing strength in different countries. A typical 
Buddhist kingdom is that of Siam, in which the 
order is mildly ascetic, the dominant although 
not the only religion, given its place of honor by 
a ilevout people and a loyal king and in which 
the king’s brother is Sangharaja, chief of the 
order. Very similar is its place in Burma and 
Ceylon, where its strength is shown by such 
magnificent monuments as the Shwe Dagon and 
the parks and buildings of Anuradhapura and by 
the fact that today it owns as much as one third 
of the arable land of Ceylon, and has two pago- 
das to every village in Burma. In China Bud- 
dhism is but one of several officially recognized 
religions; but here too it has not failed to gain 
lands and wealth. 

With the rise of nationalism in modern Ceylon 
and Burma the numbers and jirestigc of the 
monks have increased; world weariness in China 
lias again filled the monasteries; and throughout 
Buddhist countries, ]>crhaps most noticeably in 
Siam, there are rising standards of scholarship 
among the Bhikkhus. Education has always been 
a Buddhist activity; the hold upon the young 
which this gives the monks is not being relaxed; 
in some centers it has been tightened by imita- 
tion of w'estern Christian methods such as reli- 
gious education, clubs and social service work. 

In return for the “gift of teaching” the order 
continues to ask the alms of the faithful. These 
are usually given cheerfully by the women; but 
the men realize that with one son in every family 
a monk, as in Tibet, or with the endless building 
of pagodas, as in Burma, the Yellow Robe is at 
times a very burdensome economic liability. 
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Young China is making deliberate war on the 
monks. Modern Japan, on the other hand, looks 
kindly upon the order, which is not only her 
ally in the “pacification of Korea” but with the 
enhancement of land values in Japanese cities 
has become an economic power. There were in 
1918 in Japan 71,681 temples, 117,982 priests 
and 5023 nuns in a population of 50,000,000. 
This may be compared with the figures for Cey- 
lon with its 2,750,000 Buddhists and its 7700 
monks in a total population of 5,000,000; 
for Burma with 75,000 monks in 10,500,000; 
for Siam with 93,000 monks in a population of 
8,500,000; and for Tibet with 700,000 lamas 
in 3,500,000. Figures in China are harder to 
estimate as Chinese Buddhists can usually be 
also reckoned as Confucianists and 1 aoists, but 
there are nearly a million monks in Chinese 
Buddhist monasteries. 

Much smaller in numbers but still influential 
in their austerity are the hermits. “Wander 
solitary as the elephant,” say many passages of 
the Buddhist books — and these men, immured 
in some cave in the Himalayas or alone in the 
jungles of Burma, have their appeal to many to 
whom the sanity of Buddha’s Middle Path seems 
too mild and reasonable. These extreme ascetics 
keep alive the dim hope of Nibbana, now ac- 
cepted in all Buddhist lands as unattainable in 
this age. The otherworldly hermit remains to 
reproach the worldly monk or layman. This 
example cannot destroy but may spiritualize the 
organization of Buddhist monasticism. 

K, J. Saunders 

See: Brahmanism and Hinduism; Religion; Priest- 
hood; Monasticism; Asceticism; Yoga; Sainthood; 
Proselytism; Sects; Atheism. 
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BUDE, GUILLAUME (1468-1540), French 
jurist and humanist. Bude was secretary to 
Francis i and later maitre des requetes. He was a 
student of archaeology, translated the works of 
Greek authors and wrote several treatises on 
linguistics. He was the first to employ philology 
in the elucidation of Roman legal texts, striving 
thus to avoid the errors of the mediaeval jurists. 
Glossators and Bartolists in their commentaries 
on the Corpus juris civilis. In his Amiolaliones in 
Pandectas (1508) he points out numerous copy- 
ists’ mistakes and proposes judicious correc- 
tions. He was the precursor of the modem 
Romanists, who from the time of Cujas have 
been concerned with textual criticism and with 
the study of Roman lavy as history rather than as 
contemporary legislation. This method had as its 
ultimate result the weakening of the influence of 
the Corpus juris on the political thought of the 
time. 

Bude’s political ideas are to be found in his 
De V institution du prince (1516), which already 
foreshadows the absolute character of the 
French monarchy. According to Bud <5 it is 
wrong for the king to disregard his own ordi- 
nances but he is not accountable if he does so. 
The treatise De assc et partibus (1515), although 
it is devoted nominally only to the Roman 
monetary system, deals in reality with Greek as 
well as Roman monetary problems, such as the 
basis of division, the variation in weights, the 
relative value of gold and silver and the purchas- 
ing power of precious metals. It is the oldest 
French stiuiy in economic history and created a 
profound impression on its appearance. 

Georges Boyer 

Works: The most convenient edition is the Omnia 
opera, ed. by Coelius Sccundus Curio, 4 vols. (Base 
1557 )- 

Consult: Delaruelle, I^Kiuis, Etudes sur Vhumamsme 
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earlier authorities; Tilley, Arthur, The Literature of 
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BUDGE'F is a term derived from the old Eng- 
lish word bougette, the sack or pouch from which 
tba chancellor of the exchequer extracted his 
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papers in presenting to Parliament the govern- 
ment’s financial program for the ensuing fiscal 
year. It has been defined by Rene Stourm as the 
“document containing a preliminary approved 
plan of public revenues and expenditures.” 

While this is a satisfactory description of the 
budget document, it fails to bring out the real 
significance of the budget system, which is to 
provide for the orderly administration of the 
financial affairs of a government. 'I'he conduct of 
such affairs involves a continuous chain of 
operations, the several links of which are; 
estimates of revenue and expenditure needs, 
revenue and appropriation acts, accounts, audit 
and reports. An estimate is first made of the 
expenditures that will be required for the proper 
conduct of governmental affairs during a fixed 
period, usually one year, together with propos- 
als for raising the money to meet these ex- 
penditures. On the basis of this estimate 
revenue and appropriation acts are passed giving 
legal authority for the action determined upon. 
Following this the operating services open 
revenue and apjiropriation accounts correspond- 
ing to the items of the revenue and appropriation 
acts and proceed to expend the money so voted. 
The data recorded in these accounts are ex- 
amined by the auditing and accounting depart- 
ment to insure their accuracy, to see that they 
correspond to the real facts and represent a full 
compliance with all provisions of law. The in- 
fonriation furnished by these accounts is then 
summarized and given publicity in the fonn of 
reports. Finally on the basis of these data new 
estimates for the next year are made and the 
circuit is begun again. In this chain of operations 
the budget is the instrument through which the 
several operations are correlated, compared and 
examined at one and the same time. The budget 
is thus more than a mere estimate of revenues 
and expenditures. It is, or should be, a report, an 
estimate and a proposal: the document through 
which the chief executive, as the authority re- 
sponsible for the actual conduct of governmental 
affairs, presents to the fund raising and fund 
granting authority a full report regarding the 
manner in which he and his subordinates have 
administered affairs during the last completed 
year, and a statement of the present condition of 
the public treasury. On the basis of such in- 
formation the executive sets forth his program 
of work for the coming year, with proposals as to 
the financing of such work. 

The most important feature of a budget is 
comprehensivene.ss. It must assemble in one 
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consolidated statement all facts regarding ex- 
penditures and revenues, past and prospective, 
the actual financial condition of the treasury and 
the condition of the treasury as it will be if the 
proposals contained in the budget are put into 
execution. These facts, moreover, must be 
presented by means of balanced statements, so 
that the relations between past action and pro- 
posals for the future, between revenues and ex- 
penditures and between resources and obliga- 
tions may be clearly seen. Thus the budget 
presents the whole problem of financing the 
government at one time and focuses legislative 
attention on the relation of the total expenditure 
needs to the total prospective revenues. 

The fact that budgets must be made in ad- 
vance of the period in which they are to operate 
involves some difficulties. Exigencies unforeseen 
when the estimates were drawn up necessitate 
additional expenditure, often upsetting the 
balance achieved by the budget. Moreover addi- 
tional appropriations, while sometimes un- 
avoidable, make possible the kind of undesirable 
expenditure which it is in part the object of the 
budget to prevent. Administrations may even 
resort to the trick of submitting to the legislature 
a budget which will easily win approval and of 
trying later to secure additional appropriations 
on the grounds of emergency, thus relying on 
the decreased vigilance of the legislature and 
sometimes on the fait accompli of administrative 
commitments to win approval for expenditures 
which might otherwise have been refused 
Another manner of evading the budget is the 
transfer by operating authorities of funds from 
one appropriation account to another, followed 
by an appeal to the legislature to grant additional 
moneys to cover the indispensable operations of 
the account tapped. Most biulgct systems now 
forbid the practise of transfer and provide for 
control of all additional appropriations, with a 
view to making them undergo the ordinary 
budgetary procedure and thereby maintaining 
the balance of revenue and expenditures. 

Extraordinary budgets have at times been 
passed in addition to the main ordinary budget, 
chiefly to finance war or war preparations or for 
such elaborate expenditures as were necessitated 
by the railroad building programs of European 
governments. These expenditures are covered 
by loans, and the cost of amortization is shifted 
to future years or generations by omitting the 
items from the ordinary budget. Whatever 
justification this procedure may have in cases ol 
dire necessitv it has been abused by classifying 
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as extraordinary items which are really not ex- 
traordinary, in order to create an impression of 
economy by not overloading the ordinary 
budget. In most countries this practise has in 
recent years been practically discontinued. 
Similarly the practise of omitting from the main 
budget activities expected eventually to yield 
comparable return (e.g. industrial bounties or 
subsidies) and of covering the expenditure by 
loans for the repayment of which no provision is 
made in the budget has proved unfortunate in 
numerous cases wfien the expected revenue has 
failed to materialize. Such operations am be 
properly controlled only by means of the 
ordinary budget. 

Other items which escape accounting in the 
ordinary budget arc expenditures connected 
with revenue producing services, of which the 
postal service and railroads are typical. For ad- 
ministrative reasons such services are generally 
autonomous subsidiary corporations, and sep- 
arate budgets cover the linances of each; these 
arc tied into the main budget only by noting the 
net result, profit or loss, of the whole year’s 
operations. 

'J’he conception of the budget as the central 
instrument of financial direction and control is a 
comparatively recent development. In England 
and on the continent the use of the budget as a 
financial program, emanating from the executive 
and .submitted to the representative assembly 
for approval, was chiefly the outgrowth of the 
demand that no financial burden be imposed 
upon the peojde without their consent expressed 
through their representative assembly. In ICng- 
land the right of sueh financial control is very 
old, having been specifically extracted from both 
King John and Edward I. It was violated oc- 
casionally by the Tudors and was a crucial point 
in the struggle between Parliament and the 
Stuart kings culminating in the civil war of 
1642-49 and the revolution of 1688. The acces- 
sion of William and Mary and the passage of the 
Bill of Rights settled finally the exclusive right 
of Parliament to levy taxes and to authorize 
expenditures. Similar struggles were experi- 
enced in America and France, also culminating 
in revolution, and after 1789 the principle of 
parliamentary control of finances spread over 
Pmrope. Although V oramchla^en were known as 
early as the fifteenth century in Prussia and were 
made public as early as 1688 complete budgets 
did not come into existence in (Jermany until 
the early nineteenth century constitutions of 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wiiittemberg, Hessen and 


Baden confirmed the ancient legislative right of 
con.sent to taxation. 7 ’hc main revenue and 
expenditure figures were made public in Prussia 
in 1821 to bolster up pulilic credit, and constitu- 
tional rule brought a Staatshamhall-Etat to that 
country in 1850; but as late as 1862 Bismarck, 
unable to agree with the Landtag on finances, 
could still assume for the royal administration 
the power to act alone lest the inability to reach 
a compromise stop the life of the state. Austria 
adopted a budgetary system in 1766, but full 
legislative control of finances did not come until 
after the fall of the Hapisburgs in 1919. 

in these struggles interest centered on reve- 
nue rather than on exjicmliture. 'Phe budget as 
first used was little more than the means of con- 
trolling the raising of revenue from the people, 
and comparatively slight attempt wa.^ made to 
set up any control over the expenditure of 
the funds. Gradually, however, the princijile 
was developed that the popular assembly 
should control not only the raising of rcvx'iiues 
but the purposes to which sueh revenues should 
be devoted. Viewed in this broader aspect the 
use of the budget may be said to have had its 
beginning in England about the time of the 
revolution of 1688, and in France and other 
countries of Europe at the time of the French 
Revolution of 1789. 

Since this principle of securing from the 
executive a formulated financial and administra- 
tive program had become firmly established in 
all the leading countries of Europe early in the 
nineteenth century and represented such a mani- 
festly desirable device, it is remarkable that it 
was not adopted in the United States until the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Prior to tliat 
time little or no attempt had been made to 
distinguish between the two operations of 
formulating and taking action upon a financial 
program; both were considered as parts of the 
function of the legislative branch. Although the 
several administrative services were generally 
required to submit to the legislature so-called 
estimates of their expenditure needs, these 
represented merely individual requests for 
funds. 'Phe essence of a budget system, that is, a 
program proposed by the chief executive in 
which there is a balancing of the two sides of the 
account with recommendations regarding both 
expenditures and the means of financing such 
outlay, was wholly lacking. 

The first move to correct this condition of 
afiFairs was made in municipal government. In 
the efforts to improve municipal administration 
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Special attention was given to the demand that 
municipalities put the administration of their 
finances upon a budgetary basis. In the model 
municipal corporation act, drafted under the 
auspices of the National Municipal J^cague in 
1899, a section was inserted which provided 
that: “it shall be the duty of the Mayor ... in 
each year to submit to the Council the annual 
budget of current exj)cnscs of the city, any item 
in which may be reduced or omitted by the 
Council; but that the Council shall not increase 
any item in nor the total of said budget.” This 
provision, though a step in the right direction, 
indicates that at that time there was no clear 
conception of the function of a budget. It does 
not require the submission of recommendations 
regarding the means of financing prrijiosed I'X- 
penditures, or a balancing of income with ex- 
penditures to show the eliect of the proj>osed 
expenditure program on the financial condition 
of the government, or a comparison of proposed 
with past exjienditures so that the purport of the 
program may clearly be seen. This provision, 
however, marks the beginning of an increasing 
appreciation of the proper nature and function 
of a budget and a steady progress in the adoption 
of proper budgetary systems by municipal 
governments in the United States. 

From the municipalities the movement for 
the adoption of a budget system passed over to 
the states. Beginning with California and Wis- 
consin in 1911 and Massachusetts in 1912 
practically every state of the union has now matle 
some jirovision for the formulation and use of a 
budget. 'Flic movement to establish a budgetary 
basis for the national go\’ernment rei’eived its 
’inn>etus from the recommend.itions of the 
President’s Commi.ssion on hxonomy and 
Flliciency, created in 1910 by President 'Paft. 
This commission prepared two reports on the 
subject which had great effect in bringing to the 
attention of the jniblic the importance of budget- 
ary reform, not only in the case of the national 
government but in that of all government 
bodies . 

'Pile work thus inaugurated Avas taken up by 
the Institute for Government Research, created 
in 1916, which prepared and secured the adop- 
tion by Congress on June 10, 1921, of a bill jiro- 
viding for a budget system. At the same time the 
two houses of Congress revised their rules of 
procedure governing the handling of apjiropria- 
tion measures so as to bring them into harmony 
with the new system thus created. This act, 
known as the “Budget and Accounting Act, 
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1921,” together with the amendment of the 
rules just cited, provides for what is probably 
the most complete budgetary system existing in 
the United States, if not in the world. 

I'irst and foremost it vests in the president the 
.sole responsibility for reijuesling the grant of 
funds by Congress. Annually he must submit to 
a regular session of Congress a document to be 
known as a budget, in which shall be set forth in 
detail: first, the condition of the 'rreasury at the 
end of the last completed fiscal year, the esti- 
mated condition of the 'JVeasury at the end of the 
year in jirogress and the estimated condition of 
the Treasury at the end of the ensuing year if the 
financial proposals contained in the budget are 
adopted; second, the revenues and expenditures 
of the government during the last completed 
fiscal year and the estimated revenues and ex- 
penditures during the year in progress; third, 
the jirovisions which in his opinion should be 
made for meeting the revenue and expenditure 
needs of the government during the year to 
ensue; and fourth, such other financial state- 
mi'iits and data as he considers ncce.s.sary or 
desirable in order that Congress may have before 
it all the information required to determine the 
administrative and financial policies of the 
government in the future. 7 V) make this resjion- 
sibility of the president still more definite the 
act further provides that no I'stimate or request 
for an ajvpropriation or tlu' increase of an esti- 
mate or any recommend. ition as to how the reve- 
nue needs of the government shall be met shall 
be submitted to Congress, or any of its com- 
mittees, by any adniinislrativc officer unless at 
the special request of C’( ingress or one of its 
houses. 

A .second important feature lies in the fact 
that the president is given an organ of general 
administration through which he can meet this 
added responsibility. 'I’liis organ, known as the 
Bureau of the Budget, which is loc.iteil in the 
IVeasury I )e})artment luit actually functions as 
an indejiendent service directly attached to the 
office of the president, has as its primary func- 
tion the iluty of receiving, compiling and 
criticizing estimates of exjienditure needs as 
they emanate from the spending services. On 
the basis of the information thus compiled for 
him the president determines the recommenda- 
tions that he will submit to Congress in his 
budget. It is, furthermore, the duty of the 
bureau “to make a detailed study of the depart- 
ments and establishments for the purpose of 
enabling the President to determine what 
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changes, with a view to securing greater econ- 
omy and efficiency in the conduct of the public 
service, should be made in (i) the existing or- 
ganization, activities and methods of business of 
such departments or establishments, (2) the 
appropriations therefor, (3) the assignment of 
particular activities to particular services, or (4) 
the regrouping of services.” The bureau thus 
has the continuing task of informing itself re- 
garding the organization and operation of the 
government in order that it may consider in- 
telligently re(| nests of the operating services for 
funds and recommend to the president action 
that will put the government upon a more 
economic and efficient basis. 

'Fhe passage of this act represented but part 
of the action required in order to put the ad- 
ministration of the financial affairs of the 
national government upon a proper budgetary 
basis. The law would largely have failed to ac- 
complish its purpose had it not been accom- 
panied by an equally revolutionary change in the 
method of handling financial proposals as pro- 
vided for by the rules of the two houses of 
Congress. This change did away with the old 
vicious system under which the expenditure 
needs of the government were considered by 
nine different legislative committees, each work- 
ing independently of the other and without 
reference to any general financial program. 
Thenceforth all juri.sdiction over expenditure 
was vested in a single committee of appropria- 
tions in each house. At the same time the form 
of the appropriation bills was radically changed 
so as to bring together all the items of appropria- 
tion pertaining to the several departments, 
bureaus and other operating units of the govern- 
ment, thus securing a centralization of respon- 
sibility and an orderly arrangement of items for 
consideration of financial proposals similar to 
that which had been brought about in respect to 
their formulation by the budget act. 

The new system thus established does much 
more than merely provide for an improved 
tcehnique in the formulation and consideration 
of financial proposals. It has modified the whole 
system of national administration. Indeed it may 
be said to have affected profoundly the political 
system itself. It has brought about a greater 
change in the character of the office of the 
president than any which has occurred since the 
first organization of the government. It has made 
the president the working head of the adminis- 
tration in fact as well as in name. The budget 
serves as his plan of operations, determining 


what and how work shall be done and by which 
arm of the operating services; as such it is com- 
parable to the report of the general manager of a 
business house to his board of directors. It has 
radically altered the relations between the 
president and Congress on the one hand and 
between the president and the administrative 
departments and establishments on the other. 
In the purely administrative field it has changed 
a condition of affairs in which the individual 
services largely went their own ways, considered 
their own interests and paid little attention to 
general needs, to one in which they arc subject 
to that measure of central direction, supervision 
and control that is essential to a subordination of 
special to general interests, a coordination of 
efforts and a uniformity in procedure that are 
imperative if efficiency and economy in opera- 
tion arc to be secured. 

The budget system of the United States 
government has profoundly influenced budget- 
ary procedure in the states and their political 
subdivisions. The systems of the states, how- 
ever, vary widely in character. 'Fheir most 
fundamental differences appear in the selection 
of the r)rgan or agency that shall be responsible 
for the formulation of the budget. Those states 
which have gone the farthest in the way of 
reorganizing their administrative branches by 
grouping their services in departments have 
tended to follow the federal budget system of 
placing responsibility for the formulation of the 
budget directly upon the governor, and giving 
to him an agency through which he may meet 
this responsibility. Some states have entrusted 
the making of the budget to an ex officio ad- 
ministrative board and others to a board on 
which members of the two houses of the state 
legislature are represented. These systems are 
undergoing constant modification, the trend be- 
ing to bring them more and more into harmony 
with the federal system. 

The most recent development in the move- 
ment for budgetary reform in the United States 
is toward strengthening the power of the chief 
executive so that he may control the execution of 
the budget after it, or rather the appropriation 
acts based upon it, have been enacted. This takes 
the form of requiring the approval of the chief 
executive or some central agency acting for him 
before contracts or other obligations may be 
entered into or new activities undertaken, and in 
giving to the chief executive or his central 
agency the power to prescribe systems of busi- 
ness procedure. The tendency is, therefore, to 
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make the chief executive increasingly respon- 
sible not only for formulating a budget but for 
its effective execution. 

The American federal system is strictly anal- 
ogous to that of England where the formulation 
of the budget is concerned, although the Amer- 
ican budget document itself is far superior in its 
technical arrangement and presentation of data 
to the English budget. The two systems are, 
however, radically different in respect to the 
principles governing the handling of the budget 
by the legislative branch. In England, as a result 
of the Parliament Act of 1911, the upper house 
has no power to modify the budget except when 
the lower house is willing to accept such modifi- 
cation. Furthermore the rules of procedure of 
the House of Commons provide that no propos- 
al for the expenditure of funds will be con- 
sidered unless it originates with the ministry; 
nor will any motion to increase a grant requested 
by the ministry be entertained. I’lie powers of 
the House are thus restricted to the reduction of 
appropriations as proposed by the ministry and 
to the general consideration and critici.sm of 
such proposals. Even the power to reduce is 
theoretical rather than actual, since the ministry, 
with its parliamentary majority, can usually de- 
feat such a motion. 'Phe result is that in England 
the executive formulates as well as determines 
the action upon the budget. As a consequence of 
this the consideration of the budget in Parlia- 
ment tends to be perfunctory, and criticism 
relates mainly to matters of policy rather than 
to the technical expenditure needs of the govern- 
ment. Some five sixths of the revenue and six 
sevenths of the expenditures are even fixed by 
continuous law and do not go through the 
ordinary budgetary process. This has been the 
subject of considerable complaint in lingland, 
many critics arguing that in effect the submis- 
sion of estimates never allows direct control over 
expenditure proposals, and that many estimates 
in which changes might have been justified 
emerge from the parliamentary jiroccss un- 
touched. 

In the United States, Congress retains full 
powder to modify budgetary proposals, a power 
that can be and is exercised by both houses. P'or 
this reason the work of considering and taking 
action upon the budget constitutes one of the 
most important tasks of Congress. IClaboratc 
hearings are held by the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House, and to a less extent by the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the Senate, 
for the purjiose of determining the justification 
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for the grant of funds requested; and amend- 
ments providing for an increase as well as a 
decrease in appropriations are made W’hile the 
appropriation bills are under consideration on 
the floor of the tw'o houses. Differences between 
the houses are adjusted through a conference 
committee. 

Thus in America requests for funds arc con- 
sidered by both an executive agency (Bureau of 
the Budget) and a legislative agency (C.'ommittee 
on Appropriations), W'hile in England only the 
'Preasury has ]>ower to give re(]uests effectiv’c 
consideration. 'J’he American system has proved 
as sati.sfactory as the English syslcm in keeping 
down apjiropriations (during the si'vcri years 
that the system has been in force no instance has 
occurred in which Congress has approjiriated a 
larger total than that asked for by th.e president); 
ami in addition to eliminating the i vils of legis- 
lative initiative in making estimates it retains the 
advantage of elfeetiial legislative < onsideration 
of executive proposals. 'Phe two systems, it 
should be noted, arc in strict conformity with 
the political systems of which they arc a part. 
I’he English principle of responsible govern- 
ment requires that the ministry’s will shall pre- 
vail in resjiect to financial as well as other legis- 
lative projiosals; w hile the American principle of 
the separation of pow’ers requires that the final 
detenninatioii shall rest with the legislative 
branch. 

In France each minister prejiares an estimate 
for his department. 'J’hc minister of finance 
suramariy.es them, adds an estimate of revenues 
drawn up solely by his department and drafts 
the budget message. Constitutionally his author- 
ity is no greater than that of any other minister, 
and he can do little to control their estimates 
other than make general recommendations of 
economy. The distrust of the executive, char- 
acteristic of the French legislature, is expressed 
in budgetary jirocedure by the reservation of 
full rights to amend ministerial estimates up or 
down. Until 1900 PVeiich deputies could intro- 
duce amendments on their own initiative and 
even today this power has not been entirely 
removed. Through its power of initiating the 
budget the low^er house dominates the upper in 
I'rance, the latter often being deprived of any 
real opportunity to examine the budget because 
of the late date on which it is passed by the 
Chamber. 

The German budget system, as laid down by 
the Weimar constitution, contains a number of 
unusual features. The minister of finance eij-. 
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joys s])ecial powers in drawing up estimates, and 
when lie has the chancellor’s support he can 
v^cto retjuests of his other colleagues. He thus 
acts as a sort of controller general. The upper 
house exercises more authority than its counter- 
part in most other countries, and when it has 
the support of the }>resident of the republic it 
can override the lower house. The special 
powers which under Article 48 of the Weimar 
constitution may be ;issiimed by the president 
in “emeigency” .situations were recently (July, 
1930) used to dissolve a Reichstag which had 
failed to reach an agreement on the budget. The 
budget systems of colonial dejiendencies are in 
various stages of evcjlution in respect to both the 
separation from the budget of the homeland and 
the principle of legislative control. Perhaps the 
chief indication that they have outgrown co- 
lonial status is that the British self-governing 
dominions make and evi'cute their own budgets. 
Whatever the legal fiction may be, real colonial 
budgets imply the dominant control of the home 
government. In India the budget is that of 
“the (jovernor General in Council,” and al- 
though the Indian legislature discusses it, the 
lower and relatively pojmlar house has no con- 
trol over it. Even the Governor’s Council, in 
which officials and nominated members are a 
majority, must bow to the will of the chief 
executive, who is responsible only to the home 
government. Both the Philippines and Porto 
Rico have budgets of their own; but again the 
colonial legislature is subject to the wishes of the 
executive, especially since each statute provides 
for the renewal of the current budget in case of 
failure to pass a new one. Thus the administra- 
tion, controlled by the home government, enjf>ys 
a supreme advantage in negotiating budgetary 
legislation with the colonial legislature. 

W F. Willoughby 

See: Revi;ni)us, Pum.it'; ExPKNDiriiRrs, Pumar; Pub- 
lic 1'inanck; Local I-'inance; Munk'tpal Finance; 
Financial Administkation; Aix'ounis, Public. 

Consult: CJeneral: Stoumi, I<ent% Le budget (7th ed. 
Paris 1913), tr. by 'P. Plazinski (New York 19*7); 
J^zc, Gaston, Traite de scienie des finances (Paris 
1910). 

Gnitei) States: WillouKhhy, W. F'., The Problem of 
a National Budget (New York 1918), and The National 
Budfjet System tvith Suf'f'estions for Its Jmpro7>emera 
(Baltimore 1927), and The Moj'cment for Budgetary 
Reform tn the Stata (New York 1918); Upson, L. D., 
Practiie of Municipal Administration (New York 
1926); Buck, A. E., Budget Making: A Handbook on 
the Forms and Procedure of Budget Making vnth 
Special Reference to States (New York 1921), and 
“Progress in State Budget Making” in National 


Municipal Review, vol. xiii (1924) 19-25; Buck, A. E., 
and othens, Municipal Finame (New York 1926); 
National Municipal League, Committee on State 
Government, A Model State Constitution (New York 
1921); National Municipal League, Committee on a 
Model Municipal Budget Law, A Model Municipal 
Budget Laiv (New York 1928); Buck, A. E., Public 
Budgeting (New York 1929). 

Other Countries: Willoughby, W. F. and W. W., 
and landsay, S. M., The System of Finantial Adminis- 
tration of Great Britain (New York 1917); Mallet, B., 
British Budgets 1887 88 to iqij-jj (London 1913); 
Mallet, B., and George, C. O., British Budgets, 
Seiond Series, KjJj i.j to i(j20-2i (London 1929); 
Buchholtz. P,, Grundriss des Haushalts- Kassen- und 
Rechnungssvesens in Reich, Staat und Gemeinde 
(Mannheim 1924); Neumark, F’., Der Reichshaushalt- 
plan, F'lnanzwissenschaflliche und Volkswirtschaft- 
liche Studicn, no. 16 (Jena 1929); Dobbert, G., and 
Witt, O., Das cinlmtluhe Staat sbudget der U. d. S. S. 
R., Jonanzwissenschaftliche und Volkswirtschaftliche 
Studien, no. 17 (Jena 1930); Miller, R, C., ‘‘Budgets 
of Western European Countries,” LJnited States, 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of F'oreign and 
Domestic C-ommercc, Trade Information Bulletin no. 

(Washington 1924); Villard, H. G , and Willough- 
by, W. W., The Canadian Budgetary System (New 
York 1918); Radlauer, E., Fmanzuile Selbstverwaltung 
und Kommunahcrwaltung der Sihutsgehiete, Abhand- 
lungen aus dem Staats- und Vcrwaltungsrecht, no. 
20 (Breslau 1910). 

BUDTN, PIERRE (1S46-1907), reformer of 
obstetrical practise and education in France, 
creator of infant welfare centers. As a young 
ob.stctrician in the Paris hospitals he succeeded 
in gaining for his colleagues a rank and prestige 
equal to that of other jihysicians and surgeons. 
In later years, as professor of obstetrics, presi- 
dent of the Societe Fran9ai.se Obstetrique and 
editor of Uuhstetriqiie, he contributed to the 
safeguarding of maternity by affording medical 
students for the first time the opportunity of 
gaining practical obstetrical experience in the 
course of their training. But Budm is chiefly 
important because by inaugurating a modern 
system of scientific care of infants he was instru- 
mental in lowering the high infant mortality 
rate in France. Distressed by the ignorance of 
the mothers in caring for their babies after 
birth, Budin opened in 1892 his first “Consul- 
tation des Nourrissons” at the Charite hospital 
in Paris and began his campaign against the 
great waste of infant life caused by gastro- 
enteritis. Babies were brought each week for 
weighing and examination, and for those who 
could not be breast fed the clinic distributed 
sterilized milk sealed in bottles containing the 
proper amount for each feeding. The results 
were so gratifying that similar centers were 
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established elsewhere in Paris and, alter the 
formation of the League against Infant Mor- 
tality in iyo2, were extended to all parts of 
France. In his book, Le nourrisson (Paris lyoo), 
Budin made available the knowledge gained 
from his experiences in the infant welfare 
centers. His work has proved a great incentive 
to the present systems of child welfare. 

Rene Sand 

Consult-. Bar, P., in Vobstetrique^ vol. xii (1907) 97- 
107. 

BIJF 1 *'KR STATE, d'his term is often used to 
describe a weak state, small in si/e, probably 
without a positive foreign policy of its own, 
which lies between two or mori* powerful states 
and thus serves to inhibit international aggres- 
sion. Such a state may be a result of historical 
accident, as in most historic cases. Or it may 
conceivably be the deliberate creation of the 
neighboring larger states or of a wider inter- 
national concert; it seems impossible, however, 
to indicate any definite example of such a pro- 
cedure, and perhaps it is more accurate to say 
that a bufier state is recognized and maintained 
as such by international agreement after it has 
come into existence by natural growth. With the 
development of powerful national states, es- 
pecially in Europe, this practise has to some 
extent gained favor, although it cannot be said 
to have attained any general or well recognized 
status as a device in internaticmal relations. The 
jiolicy which it represents has thus far been 
followed chietly in connection with the main- 
tenance of the balance of power. 

In order to insure the continued existence of 
the buffer state its independence may be 
guaranteed by agreement among the neighbor- 
ing states. Such an arrangement may be carried 
further and the territory of the buffer state may 
be formally “neutralized,” i.e. reiulered immune 
to invasion and utilization as a theater of war. 
If, however, the neighboring states wish to re- 
enforce such an agreement by any restrictions 
upon the power of the buffer state to formulate 
and follow a fon;ign policy of its ow'n, to main- 
tain armaments, to engage in military action 
or to carry on any other independent activity, 
its consent must first be obtained. It may be 
worth while for the buffer state to accept the 
restrictions in consideration of the presumably 
greater security which it is to obtain by the 
guaranty. In any event the buffer state is com- 
pelled by circum.stanccs to maintain relatively 
non-aggressive and neutral relations with its 
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neighbors, since its position is difficult and 
dangerous at best. 

Belgium presents the clearest and most 
familiar e.xample of a bulfer state; another ex- 
ample is the Netherlands, although it stands less 
directly in line between (Germany and (heat 
Britain than does Belgium between (Germany 
and i’Vancc. The position of Luxembourg is 
similar to that of Belgium, and Switzerland oc- 
cupies a highly important buffer position among 
her neighbors, Italy, France and Austria. The 
Baltic states and especially Poland, as well as 
Rumania and the Balkan states, have in the 
past, and do still to some extent, served as 
buffers between Russia or Turkey and central 
European powers, (ireat Britain has to some 
extent utilized Persia and Afghanistan as buffers 
between Russia and India; another e.xample in 
A.sia is, perhaps, Manchuria which, however, is 
not an independent state. In South America 
ITruguay and Ecuador may be regarded as 
buffer states although the absence of very ag- 
gressive foreign jiolicies among the states of this 
cimtincnt makes their position less important. 

The history of the past century does not 
augur well for the jiossiblc value of the buffer 
state as a deliberate device for the maintenance 
of international peace. It has proved impossible 
to create an independent Rhineland between 
Germany and France because both of these 
states have been unwilling to yield territory for 
this purpose. Moreover the buffer state is not 
easily persuaded to surrender its rights under 
circumstances which normally allow active 
foreign jiolicics to be maintained and to rely 
iifKm an international guaranty or neutralization 
which may prove ineffective in time of need. It 
is likely to prefer alliance with one of its power- 
ful neighbors and thus to disturb the balance of 
power. Where the buffer state exists naturally it 
may serve a useful purpose, but even here the 
situation is delicate and difficult for all con- 
cerned. In the jiast the force of national foreign 
policy and military aggression has been too 
strong, and international protection too weak, to 
render secure or stable the situation of even the 
guaranteed buffer state. Neutralization of re- 
stricted areas, portions of buffer states or fron- 
tier zones, may prove to be more satisfactory, 
but the elimination of international aggression 
would seem to be the only effective remedy for 
threatened attack by one state upiin another. 

Pitman B. Potter 
See : Boundaries; Frontier; Nfutralization; B/vl- 
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ANcrii OF-' Power; Aggression, Internationae; Neu- 

'1 RALITY. 

Consult: Ilcrshey, A. S., The Ks\entiah of International 
Public Law and Organization (rev. etl. New Ytjrk 
*927) §ioy, and references there cited. 

BUFl'ON, (;EORG 1 i:S J.OUIS LECLERC. 
CoMTL' i)K (r7o7-S8), French naturalist. With 
his appointment in 1739 as intendant of the 
Jardin dii Roi at Paris RufTon’s stutlics, which 
had hitherto remained diversified, received di- 
rection and purpose; ten years later he began the 
publication of the Hid air c naturelle (44 vols., 
Paris 1749-1S04; in Oeuvres completes, ed. by 
Pierre P'lourcns, 12 vols., Paris 1853-55), with 
which he was to he occuj>ied throughout the re- 
mainder of his life. Ruffon approached his task 
witli the objectivity of a pure scientist, aiming to 
collect and synthesize the scattered facts of 
natural science known to his day. This objectiv- 
ity was in fiart responsible for his position of high 
authority among his contemj)oraries, who car- 
ried over many of his ideas to tlie sphere of social 
thought. 'Po Buffon man was no more than a link 
in the animal series; while life in society fav^ored 
the exceptional development of man’s intellect- 
ual and moral faculties, these had their origins in 
sensations and in.stincts not radically diflereut 
from those of other animals, lie afhrined the 
unity underlying the diversity of human races, 
maintaining that all variations could be ex- 
plained as the effect of jnirely physical and ex- 
ternal cau.ses. Modi’rn students have seen in 
these ideas, as well as in certain of Buffon ’s 
observations on animals in general, indications 
that he glimjwed the notion of biological evolu- 
tion. His theory of man was restated by the 
encyclopedist es and integrated with the p.sycho- 
logical theories of Condillac; thus Buffon con- 
siderably affected the early development of 
anthropology. Another iinjxirtant influence on 
eighteenth century thought issuetl from Buffon ’s 
geological theories, set forth in his Kpoques de la 
nature (published as vol. v of supplement to 
Histoire naturelle, 1779; separately published 
Paris 1892). The doctrine that geological time 
could be divided into epochs separated by great 
catastrophic disturbances was applied to human 
history. Supplementing and modifying the 
system developed by Bo.ssuct in his Discours sur 
Vhistoire universelle, it furnished the basis for 
eighteenth century philosophies of history — 
notably Voltaire’s Kssai sur les moeurs. 

Rene Hubert 

Consult: Flourens, Pierre, Buffon, histoire de ses tra- 
vaux et de ses iddes (and od. Paris 1850); Academic des 


Sciences Morales et Politiques, Seances et trastaux^ 
n.s., vol. xix, pt, i. (1883) 378-88 and 6S3-95; Radcy, 
Lucien, “Buffon, precurscur de la science demo- 
Kraphique” in Annales de geographic, vol. xxxviii 
(1929) 206-20. 

BUGEAUD DE LA PICONNERIE, THOMAS 
ROBERT, Due d’Isly, (1784-1849), French 
soldier, politician and colonial administrator. 
Biigcaud was one of Napoleon’s Imperial 
Guard, with a long military record. He was 
retired to his Perigord domain after the second 
restoration of the Bourbons and acquired a 
reputation as a scientific agriculturist. 'Phe 
July Monarchy brought him into politics, and 
as a deputy his voice was often heard on 
behalf of military, protectionist and agricultural 
interests. His greatest woi k was in the pacifica- 
tion of Algeiia, which was begun in 1836. 
Within four yt:ars he liad diiven the Arab 
raiders uj> to the fringe of the Sahara. His con- 
tribution to colonial policy was his conversion of 
his soldiers into colonists. Colonization “by 
sword and plow” was his aim, and his rule as 
governor general (1841-47) was the most 
fecund period of Algerian colonization both in 
the number and variety of his experiments; his 
policy of coojierating with the Arabs was half a 
century in adv'ancc of his era. But as time went 
on he emphasized the military element of his 
plan more and more, because the lack of disci- 
pline among time-expired men and private 
settlers provided no safeguard against the Arab 
forays. Droughts combined with the ojiposition 
of the civilians to weaken his jilan, and finally 
the French government, always lukewarm 
about his schemes, refused the necessary credits, 
and he resigned. Despite the anticlimax he had 
broken the power of the Arab emir, Ahd-el- 
Kader, had colonized a new' jirovince for P'rance, 
had revived the faith in Algeria shattered by the 
native revolts ami had bequeathed a theory of 
military colonization to his fellow countrymen 
and to the British. “Pere Bugeaud,’’ as he was 
known, became a legend in French Africa, and 
although his reputation with his contemporaries 
was rather mixed his influence remained. His 
writings cover colonial, military and economic 
topics. 

Stephen H. Roberts 

Consult: D’Ideville, H., Le Marechal Bugeaud, 3 vols. 
(Paris 1881- 82), abr. tr. by C. M. YonKe, 2 vols. 
(London 1884); Demontes, V., La colonisation rnili- 
taire sous Bugiaud (Paris 1916); Ferrand, (J., La 
colonisation militaire du Marechal Bugeaud, JS41-- 
1847 (Paris 1909k 
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BUGENHAGEN, JOHANNES, (Pomeranus) 
(1485-1558), German educator and leader in the 
Protestant Reformation. Bugenhagcii was born 
in Pomerania and studied at Greifswald. After a 
successful career as rector of a I.atin scIkk)! at 
7 'reptow he joined Luther in Wittenberg in 
1521 and became professor of theology and 
pastor. In 1528 began the period of })is con- 
structive activity for the sound establishment of 
Protestantism in northern Gennany. His funda- 
mental contention was that the success of the 
Reformation depended on the intelligent and 
educated support of the people. In a scries of 
ordinances (Brunswick 1528, Hamburg 1529, 
Liibeck 1531, Pomerania 1535, Denmark and 
Norway 1537, Schleswig-Holstein and Hildcs- 
heim 1542 and Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel 1543), 
in which he laid down the principles for the 
organization of the church, he therefore as- 
signed an important place to education. He con- 
sistently urged as the duty of parents anti of civil 
and ecclesiastical authorities the maintenance of 
elementary and Latin schools as well as schools 
for girls and, in the later ordinances, rural 
schools. He advocated a definitely articulated 
system of education and a radical improvement 
in the status of all teachers, recommending not 
only adequate* salaries but support in sickness 
and old age. I lis vision did not stop with schotils 
for the young; in several ordinances he sugge.sted 
the organization of Lektoria, in part as prejiara- 
tion for the universities, in part for adult educa- 
tion in theology, philosophy, law and medicine. 
For the masses periodical expositions of the 
Bible and catechism were to be given in the 
churches. 

I. L. Kandei. 

Works: l^ii^cnhaKen’s church ordinances are fjiven in 
Richter, A. b.. Die njnnf/ehschen Kirchcnordntingen 
de% l(). jahrhunderts, 2 vols, (Leipsic 1871), and tus 
school ordinances in Vornihaum, Reinhold, Evanf>e- 
lischc Srhiilordtimi^cn irn TO., jy. und iS. Jahrliuruiert 
(Gulcrsloh 1S60-64). 

Consult: Herinjf, H., Dnktor Pomeranus, Johanms 
Bufrenluif'en (Halle 1S88); Kruger, Hugenhaf>ens 

Wtrksamkeit fur die Schulen Ntederdeutschlands 
(Annaberp 1881); Rost, J. R., Dir pudafToi>i\che Jie- 
deutung Bu/renhuffens (Leipsic i8(;o); Muhlmann, Carl, 
Bugenhagen ah Schulmann (Wittenberg 1901). 

BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
and their English counterpart, building socie- 
ties, are cooperative or qiiasi-coopcrativc insti- 
tutions engaged in financing through mortgage 
loans the building and purchase of hou.ses. The 
use of the word “building” is probably accurate 


for the very early societies but misleading when 
applied to most of these organizations at present. 
Although the modern associations developed 
from one original type found in eighteenth 
century England they exhibit a multiplicity of 
differences in methotls of organization and oper- 
ation. In a sense the existing differences repre- 
sent merely various stages of development, 
which proceeded as a gradual organic adapta- 
tion to changing conditions. It is characteristic 
of these societies that throughout their history 
they were not influenced by deliberately con- 
structed programs based on social or economic 
theories and that they have taken root in English 
.speaking countries only. On the continent 
analogous needs of moderate or .small income 
families have been met by latul mortgage banks, 
general cooperative credit organizations, co- 
operative housing and building asscjciations 
which often retained ownership of the buildings, 
and by various forms of government aid to 
housing. 

Building associations and .societies are defined 
at one extreme as mutual cooperative financial 
institutions and at the other as pri\'ate corpora- 
tions for profit. Mutuality was one of the 
original basic j>nnciples of these organizjitions. 
Its persistence to the present time is due only in 
part to its high repute; favorable legislation, 
particularly exemption from certain types of 
taxation, has b(*cn an important contributing 
cause. The decline in mutuality is evidenced not 
so much by the number of associations remain- 
ing faithful to it as by the decreasing rigor of its 
application. During the early stages the relations 
between the as.sociations anti their members were 
strict and exclusive. 'I’hc transactions of the 
a.s.sociations w'cre confined to members, anti 
.shareholding was the only way of participating 
in the benefits the association might afford. f)n 
the other hand members were tied to the associa- 
tion by heavy engagements. Alembership im- 
plied not only regular payments for a consider- 
able length of time but al.so the risk of losses, 
which could make these obligations practically 
indefinite. Moreover, a member could not cancel 
his membershi}) and withdraw his shares before 
maturity without incurring heavy penalties. His 
interests were thus sacrifieed to those of the 
association, and the more mutual an association 
the more the association overshadowed the 
individual. It is in the manner of treating men.- 
bers that the process of modernization is be.st 
revealed. It is as easy to become a member of a 
large modern building association as to with- 
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draw; members’ obligations are minimized and 
are becoming strictly defined. At present the 
association, far from being served by its mem- 
bers, undertakes obligations toward them. 1‘hus 
the diflFcrence between a mutual and a non-mu- 
tual association is disappearing. Both deal with 
“customers”; both offer a certain service. There 
is a trend in modern Jissociations to reduce 
membership to a mere formality corresponding 
with the tendency for dividends more and more 
to resemble fixed interest rates. The “member- 
ship share,” for a long time the keystone of 
building association business, xvhile still retain- 
ing its old form performs more of the functions 
of the dejiosit. In spite of the various legal defini- 
tions and provisions still in force “investing 
members” are in increasing numbers becoming 
depositors or investors; and since loans in many 
associations are no longer repaid by maturing 
shares, “borrowing members” have ceased to be 
interested in the affairs of the association and are 
coming to resemble ordinary borrowers. Thus 
as a result of growth old specific practises and 
principles of “building and loan” are disappear- 
ing and these organizations are following other 
financial institutions and adopting up to date 
business methods. 

Another instance of the modification of early 
building association principles is found in the 
transition from the; terminating to the per- 
manent plans. All the early associations and so- 
cieties were of the terminating type and within 
this form of organization many of the specific 
practises of the present associations were forged. 
In the old terminating association, often styled 
“building club,” the members subscribe to 
shares of stock of the association (“instalment” 
or “membership shares”) and make regular con- 
tributions (dues) on each share until it reaches 
its “matureil” or par value (frequently S200 
each). 7 ’hen the a.s.sociation is “terminated” and 
the assets dniilcd among the members, 'fhe 
first American as.sociation, the Oxford Provident 
Building .Association of Philadelphia County 
founded in Pennsylvania in 1831, was of this 
type. “In this primitive association there was 
only a single series of stock issued. ... At the 
regular monthly meetings of the shareholders, 
held in the evening, the dues were paid in . . . 
and the funds received were offered in open 
meeting and the right to a loan sohl to the 
highest bidder. ... In the event no one 
wanted to borrow , parties holding shares upon 
which no loans had been made were compelled 
to become borrowers. I’hese were called ‘forced 


loans* ” (quoted from an address by Seymour 
Dexter in Clark and Chase, p. 459-60). The 
terminating plan is not in common use in the 
United States at present. It is still used by some 
three hundred small societies in England and is 
also found in the British dominions, especially 
in New South Wales w'here it is still the most 
popular type. The only country in which ter- 
minating societies arc forbidden seems to be 
Canada, where they were prohibited by law in 
1900. 

The first permanent type introduced was the 
serial plan, which until recently was that most 
commonly used in the United States; it is still in 
general u.sc in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Illi- 
nois and Massachusetts. 'Phe serial plan rei>eats 
the main features of the terminating plan, but 
instead of using a single group of shares the 
serial association offers new groups or “series” 
of shares for sale at periodic intervals, annually, 
.semi-annually, quarterly, monthly, “It is in a 
sense an association of an indefinite number of 
associations of the terminating type, each series 
in turn going through the processes of starting, 
functioning to maturity and then disappearing as 
its loans are liquidated and its ‘free shares’ 
retired” (Clark and Chase, p. 39). The serial 
plan is found only in the United States. 

Other varieties of the permanent plan which 
developed from the serial type arc the regular 
permanent and the Dayton permanent jdans. 
Asst>ciations using the regular permanent plan 
issue shares not in series at stated periods but at 
any time. Each shareholder has an independent 
account and his shares start and are matured 
without being grouped with others. The regular 
permanent plan seems to be a transition from 
the serial to the Dayton permanent, which is 
more correctly styled the optional payment, plan 
(“deposit shares”). Under this plan payments 
are not restricted to the regular dues; each 
member may pay in any amount at any time or 
may suspend making payments. This plan is 
becoming the most common and is used by all 
the larger institutions in the United States aaid 
in England. Thus is indicated the gradual dis- 
appearance of the principle of compulsory 
regularity in the payment of dues on instalment 
shares. '^I'his principle applied for generations 
made the building associations a stern school of 
thrift. However, its application was accompa- 
nied by tnany abuses in connection with penalties 
(fines, forfeitures, withdrawal and membership 
fees) used to enforce regularity. The abuses are 
now' being gradually eliminated and at the 
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same time the principle is falling into abeyance. 

In addition to the instalment shares many as- 
sociations in the United States issue fully paid 
up stock, thus departing still further from the 
original terminating-mutual type of building 
association. The outstanding type of this issue is 
the “guaranty stock” permitted hy some state 
laws. It derives its name from the fact that the 
capital obtained through its issue is used to 
guarantee dividends on other shares and other 
liabilities of the association. Karnings in excess 
of liabilities accrue to the benefit of the guaranty 
shareholders and the latter exercise control over 
the association’s affairs. Thus the functions of 
the guaranty stock are identical with those of the 
capital in a bank. This plan is used by an in- 
creasing number of associations in California, 
Kansas, Oregon, Texas, Utah and, with some 
inodification, in several other states. 'I'he guar- 
anty and the serial plans may be considered 
particularly characteristic of the American de- 
velopment, the former representing in a sense 
the last stage of modernization and the latter 
being the most orthodox of the specific “build- 
ing and loan” methods. 

'rhe “local principle,” which is a specific 
feature of American development, is also being 
gradually abandoned, although not as rapidly 
and radically as the others. The early institutions 
were all local just as they were terminating - not 
on principle, but because it was natural for an 
organization to be formed by peojilc who had 
specific needs and who were bound by neighbor- 
hood ties. The limitation of membership to a 
restricted locality became a “principle” after the 
failure of the “national” building associations in 
the nineties. So great was the reaction in public 
opinion caused by the “national fiasco” that in 
spite of the disappearance of the old national 
associations there is still a hostility against this 
type of organization. In most of the states asso- 
ciations incorporated in another state (“for- 
eign”) are restricted, and in some states they are 
still prohibited. Most associations re.strict their 
mortgage operations to one state, county or 
other limited territory. For instance, one of the 
largest associations in the United States and a 
perfect example of a modern mutual building 
association, the Railroad Co-operative Building 
and I.oan Association of New York, witli assets 
exceeding fifty -five million dollars, confines its 
mortgage service to a fifty-mile radius. 'J’he law 
of New York state formerly placed this limita- 
tion upon the associations, but a recent change 
permits loans to be made within one hundred 
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miles of the association s home office. During 
recent years the process of centralization and 
concentration has been gaining ground. Many 
associations, especially of the guaranty type, 
have established branches in their own and in 
other states. 'I’here is also a tendency toward 
amalgamation among some of the numerous 
small associations and among some of the 
guaranty type associations, esjiecially in Cali- 
fornia, a tendency toward consolidation of con- 
trol through holding companies. Moreover, 
there are developing new methods of coopera- 
tion between associations, which do not inter- 
fere with the local principle. 'I’he Land Bank of 
the State of New York, established in 1914 as a 
semi-public institution, is an interesting experi- 
ment in this direction. Associations in various 
states are creating special reserve systems for 
their own use. In California the Building-I^oan 
Federation was established in 192S. In Ohio, 
through the Ohio Building Association League, 
associations have created a fund of two million 
tlollars placed with New York banks, which 
makes available for emergency a credit of ten 
million dollars. In Florida there has been or- 
ganized a Building and I^oan Reserve Associ- 
ation for a similar purpose. An important project 
designed to bring about coordination among the 
aSsS(jciations throughout the country on lines 
similar to the Federal Reserve system is under 
di.scussion. 

In Fngland, with its strong, highly centralized 
individual societies, nothing has as yet been done 
to create sjiecial resen'e systems. There is less 
need for them since, in the absence of legal 
limitations as to territory served, the larger 
societies fiperate all over the countr)^ I’he 
largest Knglish society, the Halifax Building 
Society, which was created by a recent amalga- 
mation, has assets of about 3^300,000,000, repre- 
senting something like one fifth of the total 
assets of all societies in England. This society 
has more than 350 branches and is far larger 
than any single American association. 'Fhc tend- 
ency toward centralization combined with a 
large number of dissolutions of terminating 
societies is responsible for the rapid decrease in 
the number of luiglish societies, whereas in the 
United States the number of associations is 
increasing from year to year. 

Building and loan associations function as 
savings institutions and as home financing 
agencies; in both fielils they have attained and 
preserved a distinct jdace. In the savings field 
they developed in competition with savings 
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banks specialized methods of attracting funds guaranties enabling building societies to lend 
and secured a special clientele. However, with under certain conditions up to ninety percent of 
the increasing tendency of building associations the valuation of houses. Some insurance com- 


to sell their instalment shares upon virtually the 
same terms as ordinary deposits and with the 
spreading of the guaranty j)Iari in some parts of 
the United States, the ditferenee between build- 
ing associations and savings banks is diminish- 
ing. 'I’heir chief attraction for investments, as 
compared with savings banks, is the higher rate 
of profits which they pay. But this difference loo 
is becoming less marked, since the tendency 
among the associations is to lower the rate of 
interest charged to borrowers with a corre- 
sponding decline in the rate of earnings. 

In the lending field, building associations 
specialize in mortgage loans on the instalment 
plan for the acquisition and building of houses, 
especially small residences. Perhaps one of the 
most important reasons for the absi-nce of these 
associations on the continent is the prevalence 
there of housing in tenements as contrasted with 
the English aiul American preference for small, 
single family houses. For many years building 
associations were virtually the sole agencies for 
first mortgage loans on small residences and are 
still representative of what is callc-d by R. 'P. Ely 
“the American method of acquiring a home.” 
They succeeded in making this class of mort- 
gages a sound invc.stmcnt and are meeting with 
increased competilion on the part of insurance 
companies and other financial institutions con- 
trolling large funds. As a result there is a grow- 
ing recognition of the necessity of extending to 
borrowers better service and easier tenns. 

In England and in most of the states of the 
United States no legal limitations are impo.sed as 
to the kind of real estate that may be accepted as 
security for a loan, but most associations lend 
only on dwxdling houses and give preference to 
owner-occupiers. I’he loans are usually repay- 
able by uniform monthly or weekly instalments 
of princijial and interest spread over a period of 
years (usually from five to fifteen years). 'Phis 
system permits the lending of a larger propor- 
tion of the property value as the amount ad- 
vanced is reduced with every periodical pay- 
ment. The margin bctwx-cn the value of the 
property and the amount of the loan required by 
American as-sociations varies greatly. In some 
states loan limitations arc imposed by law. In 
England the amount of the loan is u.sually 
limited to three fourths of the value of the 
property; however, local authorities are em- 
powered by the Housing Act of 1923 to give 


panics issue guaranties for the same purpose 
(mortgage guaranty scheme). In recent years the 
combination of life insurance with the amortiza- 
tion of mortgage loans is becoming popular in 
both England and America. 

The social significance of building and loan 
a.ssociatioris, as well as their position among 
other financial institutions, rests upon the pe- 
culiar way in which they combine saving and 
lending features. 'Pliey have succeeded in 
stimulating new sources of thrift and in making 
additional funds available for housing. Their 
usefulne.ss was best tested during the period of 
extr.iord inary housing shortage following the 
World War. 'Phe rate of growth of building 
associations in this period exceeded that of other 
financial institutions and was quite different 
from their own previous experience. The de- 
velopment in the United States is presented in 
the table below: 

Nh'Whfr ok 

Local Mkmhkusiiii* Assns 

Ylak Assoc-Iaiiovs (in Millions) (in $1,000,000) 
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12,666 

12 
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In England, too, building societies started their 
golden age after the war. Within the last ten 
years they have increased tlieir assets about 
three times and have more than doubled their 
membership. In 1929 there wxre in England 
about one thousand societies with a member- 
ship of about a million and a half; they held 
assets amounting approximately to ^300,000,- 
000. It is estimated that about 1,800,000 
families in the United States and about 500,000 
in luigland arc financing their homes through 
building a.ssociations and societies. The exist- 
ence in England of municijial housing and the 
granting of municipal mortgages to owner-occu- 
piers, and the absence of both in the United 
States, arc factors to be considered in comparing 
these figures. 

The distribution of building associations, 
their success and growth, vary considerably 
from state to state and from locality to locality 
within the state territory. Pennsylvania with 
4272 associations and Si, 3 40 ,000 ,000 assets 
headed the list for the year 1928 as for previous 
years. Ohio was second with more than one 
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billion assets. Next came New Jersey, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, New York, Indiana and Cali- 
fornia. These states combined have far more 
assets than the associations in all the other states. 
The highest rate of growth in assets during re- 
cent years was shown in the newer scctk)ns of 
the country. During 1927 lexas showed an 
increase in assets of 30.<S percent and California 
of 27.2 percent. In England building societies 
are especially strong in Yorkshire, where the few 
largest societies are located. The highest rate of 
growth during recent years is shown in the 
Lxjn don area. 

In the early stages building associations and 
societies were not incorporated and were not 
subject to legislation. 'J’he first American act 
relating to building associations was passed in 
Pennsylvania in 1S50. At present most of the 
states have special laws prr)viding for the organ- 
ization and supervision of building a.s.sociations. 
The existing legal provisions vary from state to 
state and contribute to the lack of UTiiformity in 
the practises of building associations. Moreover, 
these laws are subject to fretpient revision, 'J’he 
main object of these enactments is to combat the 
attempt of speculative promoters to exploit 
building a.s.sociations for their own benefit; they 
arc also designed to eliminate such abuses as the 
imposition of exorbitant fees, fines and for- 
feitures. Supervision is exercised by state 
officers through the examination of the books of 
the associations and of their periodical reports. 
In England building societies arc under the 
Building Societies Act 1874-94, and the super- 
vision is exercised by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies. 

The building associations and societies are 
organized into a number of leagues and insti- 
tutes for tlie protection of their interests and for 
the maintenance of staiulards of service. In the 
United States there exist several state leagues 
and the United States Building and Ixian 
League, formed in 1892. The corresponding 
body in England is the National Association of 
Building Societies founded in 1869. In 1922 the 
American Savings, Building and Loan Institute 
was established for educational and research 
purposes. The leading organs are the American 
Building Association Ne 7 vs, published monthly 
since 1880 in Cincinnati, and the Building 
Societies' Gazette^ established in 1869 in London. 

Outside of the English speaking countries 
“building and loan” methods arc little known. 
An attempt to introduce them was made in 
Germany by the establishment of Bauspar- 


kassen. The first institution of this kind, Ban- 
sparkasse dcr Gemcinschaft der Freunde, 
started business in a little v’ilJagc, Wustenrot, in 
1924. In 1929 it had mortgage assets of about 
$20,000,000 representing .savings of people 
anxious to build their homes. 'I'he success of 
this example induced many others in Germany 
and also in Au.stria to follow. At present the 
continental type of building associations is still 
in the making. So far the main difference be- 
tween the Baiisparkasse and the English or 
American association lies in the absence of 
voluntary investors in the former; Bausparkassen 
accumulate all their funds from prospective 
borrowers. A feature of the most rt‘ccnt develop- 
ment was that some German savings banks con- 
trolled by public authorities were induced by 
the success of the private associations to es- 
tablish similar institutions of their own. Owing 
to the exceptional housing stringency felt in 
many countries and to the difficulties experi- 
enced by the existing agencies in coping with the 
financial aspect of the problem, it is possible 
that building a.ssociations’ methods may become 
better known and more widely used. 

Alicxander Bl,ock 
Horace F. Cj.ark 
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cinnati; Bellman, Harold, The Building Society 
Mo 7 )ement (London 1927); Hodgson, I^conard G., 
Buildnifi Societies; their Origin, Methods and Principles 
(London 1929); Wurtzburg, E. A., The Law Relating 
to Building Sodcties (5th cd. London 1920); CJrcat 
Jirirain, Office of Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
Building Societies, vols. i-xviii (i}ig5-i()i2), and an- 
nual Report, part D for the years tgij-sj and part V 
since 1924; Building Sonet ie\ Yearbook, vd. by George 
E. Franey, published annually in London since 1927. 

BUILDING RI'GULATIONS comprise laws, 
ordinances and rulin^^s designed to guard the 
safety, health and welfare of j’lersons in and 
about buildings. As constituted today they 
represent the results of experience through 
many years ami in many countries. 

From the sticks and stones of the savage to the 
towering heights of the modern skyscraper is an 
evolution in construction in the course of which 
men have been forced to .sacrifice a certain 
amount of private independence in the interc.st 
of public safety. Buildings of primitive times, 
representing as they did an individualistic 
working out of the application of available 
materials to the purpose in hand, namely, 
protection froTTi the elements, presented few 
construction jiroblems. This was particularly 
true of nomadic tril^es. With more settled condi- 
tions, however, there came inevitably the need 
for preventing injury to one’s neighbors caused 
by selfishness, ignorance or incompetence. 

Building regulations are by no means a 
modern phenomenon, 'I'hey reach back into the 
roots of civilized history wherever people have 
settled down in towns and cities. The (’ivil Code 
of Hammurabi, which dates back to about 2100 
li.c., has a passage as follows: “If a builder build 
a house for a man and do not make the construc- 
tion firm, and the house which he has built 
collapse and cause the ileath of the owner of the 
house, that builder shall be put to death." 

'J 'herein lies the princijile w^hich has become 
fixed in our building regulations today — that 
they exist to jirevent injury and not, as some 
well meaning persons would have it, to confer 
a benefit. 

In C'hina building regulations can be traced 
back to at least a thousand years before the 
Christian era and these ancient regulations are 
said to be influential in presers'ing much of the 
construction in that country as it was three 
thousand years ago. Height, depth and breadth 
of buildings, the number of courts and similar 
details were all covered. 

'Fhickness of party w'alls and other municipal 
regulations arc to be found in the laws of the 


Roman emperors. Particularly did these rulers 
appreciate what sanitation means to a great 
city. The stringency and thoroughness with 
which laws regarding private sewers were 
covered are apparent from the Corpus juris 
cirtlis of Justinian. These excellent sanitary 
regulations and some of the other regulations 
disappeared in the chaos of the Middle Ages, to 
reappear in later times after some terrible les- 
sons had been taught by pestilence. 

Rather detailed regulations as to party walls, 
gutters and sanitary }>recautions apjiear in 
Fitz-Elwync’s Assize, which is the pioneer 
English l)uilding act. This was ordained in ii8g 
in the reign of King Richard i. It provided legal 
means for ensuring fairness and proper enforce- 
ment. Ixindon, seared by the great conflagration 
of i6f»6, tfK)k steps in its building regulations to 
make such events less likely in the future. JVes- 
ent day l^ndon regulations date from the laws 
of iS()4; since then some modifications have 
been made to cover modern conditions. 

Sometimes regulations have proved to be in 
advance of their time, as was the case with that 
]>romulgated by (ieorge Washington in lyi)! to 
the effect that the outer and party walls of all 
houses within the city of Washington should be 
of brick or stone. 'I'hc ham])ering effect of this 
regulation upon those of moderate means caused 
its suspension soon afterwards. 

Early building regulations in the United 
States dealt with rather simple questions and in 
simple terms. 'Fhe deline.ilion of fire limits, 
thickness of walls ami .similar matters com- 
prised all that was deeineil necessary. Con.struc- 
tion was relatively simple in type, the, weight of 
buildings and of their contents being transmitted 
by girders or beams to solid masonry W’alls and 
thence to the foundations. Walls were required 
to be progressively thicker tow^ard the lowest 
story in order to carry the accumulated weight 
of the structure above. Requirements were 
generally jihrascd in terms of thickness rather 
than in allowable stresses. Such construction 
reached the natural limit in height at from six 
to ten stories, partly because of the fact that the 
increasing thickness of walls left insufficient 
room on the lower floors and partly because 
tenants refused to walk up beyond a certain 
distance. In the latter part of the last century the 
coming of the elevator and of the skyscraper 
type of con.struction, in which loads were carried 
on a steel framework and the walls merely 
served to shut out W'eather, caused a revolution 
in construction methods. Naturally old time 
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regulations failed to cover such innovations and 
had to be modified to keep in step with progress. 

I’he skyscraper is generally credited with ar- 
riving in the eighties, but did not push its way to 
extreme heights for some time thereafter. Its 
construction was prediaitcd on engineering 
principles demanding rather intricate mathe- 
matics, and tfu* regulations concerning it br)re 
strange contrast to the simple requirements for 
its wall bearing predecessors. Not long thereafter 
a new type of construction based upon a com- 
bination of concrete with steel reenforcenient 
began to forge ahead and came into full prom- 
inence in the beginning of the present century. 
Here again engineering formulae had to be 
developed and applied in controlling a type of 
construction for which there was no precedent. 
Building regulations have thus tended toward 
greater complication as the inevitable result of 
new inventions. As a further illustration of the 
effect of modern inventions there may be cited 
the application of electricity to lighting and 
other functions in buildings. 7'his is a develop- 
ment mostly of the last half century, and dejiling 
with it meant the evolving of regulations for 
something which did not exist, except on an 
experimental scale, within the memory of men 
now living. 

Originally there grew up a trilogy of ba.sic 
reasons for controlling construction: protection 
against fire, to prevent the public calamity of 
conflagration and tf) conserve life; insurance of 
structural strength, to prevent collapse with 
consequent personal injury; and guarding of in- 
coming water and outgoing wastes from build- 
ings, to prevent spread of disease. It will be 
noticed that all tins is ilonc to prevent injuries, 
and little thought is required to see the instant 
application. I'Aten.sions have come with modem 
inventions, lillectrieity has to be guarded and 
controlled in its course through buildings; 
boilers and elevators have to be inspected. Be- 
yond these rather obvious extensions, however, 
have come some Avhich have fought their way 
through to general acceptance because of their 
demonstrated application to human health and 
welfare. Of such is zoning. 'Fhc coming of high 
buildings has increased the problems of proper 
light and ventilation — subjects which are just 
beginning to be covereil adequately. Fortu- 
nately science has stepped in at the right moment 
to demonstrate the health giving qualities of sun- 
light and has furnished something more than a 
sentimental or purely legalistic reason for pre- 
venting one man from appropriating more than 


his fair share of what rightfully belongs to all. 

Other currents are flowing toward the general 
stream, perhaps fated to disappear before merg- 
ing with it, perhaps destined to eat their way 
through legal obstacles. C\)ntrol -of the aesthetic 
features of buildings takes its place* in the.se. A 
few attempts have been tried at it; others are in 
contemplation. It is true, however, that many 
regulations of primarily utilitarian purpeise, 
principally the zoning ordinances, have had the 
indirect effect of considerably influencing the 
appearance of buildings. 

Back of all building regulations, giving them 
force and vitality, stands the police powx'i . It is a 
power inherent in the states and usually dele- 
gated to some extent to the municipalities when 
their charters are granted. Some state govern- 
ments exercise this j>ower freely, passing laws 
which go into Cfin.siilerahle detail. Others adopt 
a more flexible method such as jwoviding for an 
administrative board which is empowered to 
draw up and enforce regulations. Still others are 
content with only meager legislation on the sub- 
ject, leaving the towns and cities to adopt 
ordinances as they think best. Sometimes the 
county is the unit which prepares and enforces 
the building code. Wherever state legLslation 
e.xists it takes precedence over local enactments, 
which may be more detailed and rcxstrictive but 
may not negative anything in the state law. 
Enforcement is usually a local affair, although 
state factory, tenement, school house and hotel 
inspectors are not uncommon, and state officials 
occasionally work side by side with local 
authorities. 

As they stand today regulations on fire limits 
and fire protection, strength of materials and 
structural members, and assumed loads in de- 
sign constitute the bulk of building codes. 
Sometimes found in the same documents but 
frequently enforced by other departments than 
the building department are the plumbing and 
electric codes and regulations concerning the in- 
spection and maintenance of elevators, boilers 
and other building equipment. Regulations con- 
cerning where particular types of occupancies 
may be located, maximum heights of buildings 
and percentage of lot area that may be covered 
by buildings appear in the zoning ordinances. 
Overlapping building and zoning ordinances in 
some of their provisions are state and local 
housing acts which are concerned chiefly with 
provision for proper lighting, ventilation and 
sanitary facilities. Sometimes their provisions 
applv only to public and semi-public buildings. 
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There arc also the host of acts bearing in some 
way upon building construction in which work- 
ing or living conditions in factories, tenements, 
schf)oIs, hotels and similar structures are 
guarded. It is thus apj^arcut that there is a broad 
range of interest and diverse methods of applica- 
tion contained in contemprjrary building regula- 
tions. 

In the Unitevl States there is wide divergency 
in rec|uiremcnts upon a given topic in the build- 
ing codes of ditfereiit localities. With no central 
organization to formulate requirements each 
political subdivision has adopted what is de- 
sired, using such information as was available at 
the particular moment. In other countries, where 
centralization of government svveejis away the 
complexities arising from the delicate rt'lations 
of nation and state, country-wide codes are 
possible and common Jajxin, for instance, has 
such a code for building construction. 

While uniformity in building re(|uircments is 
highly desirable from the standpoint of both 
safety anti economy it does not necessarily 
follow that all re()uirements can be stated in the 
same terms throughout the country. Minor 
variations must of necessity persist because of 
jieculiar local conditions. For in.stance, experi- 
ence with carthtjuakes in certain sections will 
dictate certain precautions wiiicli w^ould not be 
justifiable where such jihcnomena are of rare 
occurrence. Similarly the prevalence of tor- 
nadoes and hurricanes determines unusual 
measures in some localities. Regulations have 
sulfered, however, from the tendency to produce 
rec|iurements by copying those of other cities, 
which may not have been correct in the first 
place. Some curious regulations are still found 
today in certain codes which have apjvarcntly 
surviveil in this manner long after the regula- 
tions in the original code from which they were 
copied have been corrected. Ihiiformity is in the 
main both desirable and possible. In stress 
requirements, for instance, there is no apparent 
reason why the same grade of steel should not be 
permitted the same stre.ss under given condi- 
tions without regaril to locality. Fqually possible 
is the use of uniform tninimum live load as- 
sumptions. 

Perhaps the most important application of 
uniformity from the standpoint of the architect 
and contractor doing business on a nation-wide 
scale is the manner of presenting code require- 
ments. A uniform method of doing this would 
save many hours of groping for complete in- 
formation and would tend to better observance 


of regulations because of better familiarity with 
them. When requirements are selected with no 
regard for consistency and with no resemblance 
to methods of jircsentation in other codes, ev^en 
the buililcr seriously desirous of observing the 
law may run afoul of it because he has missed 
some p)int. As matters stand now, long hours of 
conversation with building officials must be 
held to determine points w^hich could readily be 
looked up and (observed if they W'ere properly 
presented in the code. Present day tendencies in 
l^uilding codes, however, are undeniably toward 
a greater degree of uniformity in requirements. 
Lethargy of legislative bodies will continue to be 
responsible for obsolete and obsolescent require- 
ments in some instances, but j>ublic insistence 
on common sense methods of j)rotecting public 
safety will sooner or later prevail. 

The time may soon be expected when there 
will be little dispute about the facts to be used. 
There apjicar to be developing tw^o ojiposite 
methods witli regard to the statement of require- 
ments. One w’hich is prominent for the moment 
depends upon a rather detailed treatment with 
explicit directions amounting almost to a specifi- 
cation. Its merit is that there is little room left 
for argument betwetm a building official and a 
recalcitrant buikler. Its inherent weakness ap- 
pears to be too great rigidity in presenting re- 
quirements, and holding down the comj>etcnt 
and skilled designer to the level of the mediocre 
man in order that there may be no possibility of 
failure. 

The other method of treatment is general in 
tone. It lays down results rather than methods, 
states what jverformance should be expected of 
each structural ]>art or what general principle 
should be observed and leaves it to the skill of 
the designer and builder and the vigilance of the 
inspector lo see that results are obtained. Its 
great virtue is in giving the public the advantage 
of new ju'ocesses, new materials and new de- 
velopments in scientific thought, stimulating 
rather than inhibiting progress. It does not drag 
down the good architect and engineer to the 
dead lev'el of the mediocre man in the profession. 
New' materials are automatically admitted to use 
on satisfactory priKif to the building official that 
they are capable of performing the function for 
which they arc intended. A possible defect of 
this type of regulation is that in stating results 
rather than methods it places too much trust in 
the enforcement officials. The truth is that no 
code, however carefully drawn and however 
complete, can hope to cover every possible con- 
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tingcncy, but must leave many points to the dis- 
cretion of building officials. It is better to main- 
tain a well paid and intelligently manned 
building department with broad discretionary 
powers than to deprive the public of the best 
design that it is possible to obtain. 

The hampering influence upon architectural 
and engineering design of infle\il)le code provi- 
sions is illustrated by stress requirements. In 
some communities they are obviously based 
upon crude conceptions of earlier years when 
accumulations of testing data were not available 
and a factor of safety of large but unknown 
amount was used. 'I'oday it is possible to design 
with greater assurance in the light of rich stores 
of basic information. Yet the skilled designer is 
frequently prevented from taking advantage of 
this situation. While revolutionary developments 
in construction do not occur frecjuently new 
materials and processes arc being developed 
daily. Welding of steel members in place of the 
ear splitting riveting now customary may serve 
as an exarnjde. It should be the function of good 
building regulations to recognize sucli develop- 
ments when they prove themselves, without tlie 
necessity of obtaining sanction from purely 
legislative botlies. In times past, efforts to intro- 
duce worthy new materials have met with open 
t)r covert opposition because the promoters of 
older materials with strong vested interests 
feared the new competition and had sufficient 
jwlitieal influence to exclude the newcomer. The 
public w'as thus deprived of the economy to be 
derived from new processes. 

It would be profitable for a community to 
scrutinize its building code provisions at regular 
intervals — probably five years is not too short a 
period —to see that everything is as it should be. 
Especially is this true in times of mounting costs 
of construction when more efficient ways of 
utilizing materials may be sanctioned which will 
encourage con.struction that would not otherwise 
be undertaken. Obsolete and unscientific re- 
quirements are responsible for a greater amount 
of hindrance to city growth than is commonly 
suspected. Anything that tends to keep con- 
struction costs up or to discourage the full appli- 
cation of skilled architectural and engineering 
talent tends to divert construction to more 
receptive territory and creates a differential in 
building costs between such communities and 
more progressive ones. The other side of the pic- 
ture of course is of even greater importance, for 
neglect of precautions against conflagrations and 
epidemics may have disastrous consequences. 
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The local enforcement of building regulations 
is entrusted to an official variously termed by 
such titles as ‘^Superintendent of Buildings,” 
“Building Commis.sioner,” “Building Inspect- 
or.” Enforcement of zoning regulations as well 
as those contained in the building code usually 
rests with this official. Customs differ with re- 
spect to regulations regarding boilers and elec- 
tric wiring. In some cities these form subordi- 
nate branchesof the building departrnen while in 
others they are independently administered. A 
favored administrative procedure with regard to 
plumbing is to place enforcement either directly 
in the Board of Health or in an official respon- 
sible to that body. In some localities electric in- 
spection is done by representatives of insurance 
interests, a measure of rather dubious legality. 

Imforcement is sometimes jraid for by a slid- 
ing .scale of permit fees, occasionally supple- 
mented by fees for inspections. As a general 
rule permit fees do not pay entirely for the 
expenses of the department. In some instances, 
however, they bring in much more revenue than 
is used for inspection purj)oses and this has 
occasioned considerable question as to the wis- 
dom of using the buiKli ng dej>artment to swell 
the general funds of the city. 'I’he argument is 
presented that building owners must pay taxes 
on their ]>roperty and that any charges beyond 
tho.se necessary to pay for inspection are un- 
justified. Many municipalities make no charge of 
any sort, the expenses of the administration 
being paid for out of the general funds of the 
city. Still a third method of handling the matter 
is to require the owner of a building to employ 
a resident inspector whose .salary is provided by 
the owner. This inspector is required to furnish 
to the building department satisfactory evidence 
of his qualifications and to make freciuent re- 
pcirts on the progre.ss of the work. The building 
tlepartment is supposed to check the quality of 
his inspection and can revoke his authority to 
conduct inspection if it finds him incompetent. 
Usually this type of inspection is confined to 
buildings of considerable size or to special types 
of construction. 

As might be expected the quality of building 
inspection is extremely variable. In a good many 
small communities it is of a very informal .sort 
and the rigidity of inspection is determined very 
largely by the character or qualifications of the 
person willing to accept a generally unremuncr- 
ative job. Local politics and pressure of influ- 
ential material industries are often factors in 
determining the grade of enforccmeid. Many 
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larger communities, however, have well organ- 
ized departments manned by able administra- 
tors, although salaries of inspectors are not al- 
ways of such size as to command the continued 
services of well qualified individuals. Large 
cities have elaborate organizations, often with 
differentiation in duties. One man, for instance, 
will specialize in checking plans, another in 
inspecting reenforced concrete and a third in 
determining the condition of elevator apparatus, 
riioughtful building inspectors have made ten- 
tative attempts at defining a measure of quality 
of building inspection, but this study is in its 
infancy. Sucli conditions as geographic area to 
be covered, topograj^hy, prevailing types of 
construction and effect of ptilitical pressure have 
to be considered in arriving at even a tentative 
conclu.sion. It is not improbable that a standard 
can be arrived at whose worth can be determined 
experimentally. 'I'lie finding of some method of 
gauging the manner in which the safety of con- 
struction can lie assuretl is of obvious impor- 
tance to the public. 

A significant development is the nse of organ- 
izations of professional and scientific men or of 
manufacturers of building materials. l’he.se have 
worked earnestly toward producing sound 
standards for utilizing the various materials that 
enter into construction. 'I’lic roster is a long one. 
Mention of such organizations as the .American 
Society of Civil luigmeers, the .American Society 
for 'resting Materials, the .American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, the Ameri- 
can Concrete Institute, the American Institute of 
Steel Construction, the National Lumber 
Manufacturers A.ssociation and the National 
Eire Protection Association merely touches upon 
this aspect of the subject. 'Testing of materials 
has assiimeil an ever growing importance and 
the accumulation of data has furnished a basis 
on which many structural reipiiremcnts may be 
determined. As before, mention can be made of 
only a few of the places wLere such tc.sts have 
been made, but those conducted at the Water- 
town Arsenal, Columbia University, the Under- 
writer’s Laboratories and the Bureau of Stand- 
ards at Washington are of special importance. 
The amount of work fundamental to building 
regulations is steadily increasing at the last 
named institution because the public turns to it 
more and more for authoritative information. In 
a number of cases interested organizations have 
acted jointly to produce recommendations de- 
signed to be acceptable to all. Instances arc the 
work of the Joint Committee on Standard 


Specifications for Concrete and Reinforced Con- 
crete and the preparation of the National Elec- 
trical Code. 

Interest in all phases of building regulations 
has been quickened in recent years by private 
and governmental agencies which have studied 
the fundamentals of the subject and have pre- 
pared suggestions tf) serve as a guide to better 
requirements. 'The Department of Commerce 
through its committees on building codes and on 
city planning and zoning has provided a focal 
point for the assembling of fact and opinion and 
their interpretation by nationally known ex- 
perts. 'I’he first of these committees has issued 
five reports dealing with various subjects com- 
monly covered in building codes and a sub- 
committee has issued another report on plumb- 
ing. 'I'hese reports, which contain recf)mmcnded 
minimum requirements suitable for use in state 
and municipal building or plumbing codes, 
have found a wide field of usefulness. 'The work 
of the committee dealing with zoning and city 
planning has resulted in reports on “A Standard 
State Zoning Enabling Act” and “A Standard 
City Planning Enabling Act” which have been 
equally infiuential in shaping sound legi.slation. 

'The National Housing Association has con- 
cerned itself with the promotion of ideals of 
better housing. 'The Building Officials Con- 
ference and its western counterpart, the Pacific 
Coast Building Officials Conference, have 
labored diligently in the encouragement of 
sound building requirements. Zoning, .scarcely 
heard of a dozen years ago, has leaped into 
prominence. 'Tenement legislation in New York 
has come in for rigid scrutiny by a committee of 
experts. All signs point toward a tightening 
rather than loosening of restrictions placed upon 
individual freedom in buililing. In the process, 
however, requirements are becoming fairer, 
more scientific and better adapted to the needs 
of our present civilization. 

Today some eight hundred and fifty cities, 
towns and villages in the United States have 
zoning ordinances and about the same number 
have building codes. In well ordered communi- 
ties these legal measures control virtually every- 
thing that rises above the ground and very much 
of the contents of such structures. Exploration 
of their somewhat forbidding terms offers an 
enlightening example of the regulation of selfish- 
ness, ignorance and incompetence in the interest 
of the community as a whole. 

George Nor well Thompson 
See : Construction Industry; Housinc,; Firk Pro- 
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tection; Sanitation; Ventilation; Industriak 
Hygiene; City and Town Planning; Zoning; 
Municipal Government. 

Consult: Burton, Frank H., “A Concise History of 
Building Codes” in Engineering and Contracting, vol. 
Ixviii (1929) 82-85; “iMtz-Elwync’s Assize of Build- 
ings,” tr. by A, 'P. Riley with introduction by C. W. 
'I'ooke in National Municipal Re^netv, vol. xvii (1928) 
555-f)3; Thompson, CJ. N., The Preparation ami 
Revision of Local Building Codes, Municipal Adminis- 
tration Service, no. 2 (New York 1927); Upson, L. D., 
Practice of Municipal Administration (New York 1926) 
ch. xiii; Fairlie, J. A., Municipal Administration (New 
York 1901) p, 175-80; McBain, H. L., Ameruun City 
Progress and the Laiv (New York 1918) ch. iv; Miller, 
R. P., “Architectural Law: 'I'he Standardizing of 
Building Codes” in The Architectural Forum, vol. 
xlviii (1928) 147-50; United States, Department of 
Commerce, Division of Building and I lousing, Zomng 
Progress in the United States, published periodically 
since 192^; United States, Department of Commerce, 
Advisory C'omrrnttee on Zoning, // Standard State 
Zoning Enabling Act (re\. ed. Washington 1926); 
United States, Department of Commerce, Building 
Code Committee, Recommended Practice for Arrange- 
ment of Budding (Jodes (Washington 1925); Building 
Orticials Contereme, Proceedings oj the Annual Meet- 
ing, published since 1917; Mendelsohn, Walter, 
“K\ercise of the Police Power ^Vir Aesthetic l*urposc*s” 
in Yale Latv Journal, vol. xxx (1920) 171-74. 

BUILDING 'J’RADES. See Construction 
Industry. 

BUKIIARI, MUHAMMAD IBN ISMA'iL 
AL- (810-70), Arabic scholar and collector of 
the Tratlitions t)f Mohammed. By Bukhari’s 
time it had become an established practise to 
refer all questions of conduct to the precepts and 
examjde of Mohammed and accordingly the 
sacred .science of 'JVadition had developed. The 
materials with which it worked were the .sayings 
of Mohammed, transmitted orally, and its 
problem was to sift out the authentic from the 
spurious and to restore them as nearly as 
memory and human accuracy would permit to 
their original form. The very title of Bukhari’s 
great work, Al-jdmi '^aLSahlh, meaning the 
“authentic collector,” attests his conscientious- 
ness. At an early age he began his travels through 
the countries of Islam, visiting learned men in 
all the great cities and writing down the tradi- 
tions he heard from them. His book is system- 
atically divided into a great number of short 
chapters, each one preceded by a brief preface 
showing what practical conclusions arc to be 
deduced from the traditions cited therein. He 
gives the texts literally as he heard them from 
his teachers and precedes each text with the full 
“chain” of traditionists who have related it, if 
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possible down to the Prophet. In some case.* 
there are also short critical observations. The 
traditions deal with all problems of ritual, 
juridical, dogmatical and ethical matters dis- 
cussed in the days of Bukhari, and are still held 
as a pattern of authority in the Moslem world. 

Tll. W. JlJYNBOLl. 

Works: Les traditions islamiques, tr. from the Arabic by 
O. Houdas and W. Mar^ais, 4 vols. (Pans 1903 14), 
containing an introduction and biographical note by 
O. Houdas. 

Consult: Goldziher, Ignaz, Muhammedantsche Studien, 
2 vols. (Halle a.S. 1889-90) vol. ii, p. 234 45; Lam- 
mens, H., I'tslam, croyames ct institutions (I’aris 1926) 
p. 79-<>i, 25f»-57- 

BUKSEG, VILIM (1874-1924), Croatian labor 
leader. In his early travels as journeyman typog- 
rapher Bukscg came into contact with the labor 
movement in his own country and in other 
European states. After 1900 he became one of 
the headers of the movement in Croatia, par- 
ticularly in the spheres of .syndicates and work- 
ers’ insurance. He worked for the centralization 
of both these activities, serving first as secretary 
of the centra! office of the syndicates and in 
1 909 as chairman of the chief insurance treasury. 
Even the last years of his life were devoted to 
the extension of workers’ insurance, particularly 
in his capacity as director in chief of the central 
olfice for workers’ insurance in Jugoslavia. 

Although throughout his career Bukscg de- 
voted himself principally to the economic and 
administrative aspects of the labor movement he 
w’as engaged in political activities as well. 
Especially after 1900 and during the Serb- 
Croatian struggle against the coercive regime of 
the Hungarian, Khuen Hedervary, he con- 
tributed often to the socialist press of Vienna, 
Berlin and Budapest. As head of the Croatian 
socialist party he worked lor the rapprochement 
of Jugoslavian and Balkan socialists. He suffered 
imprisonment several times for his articles and 
manifestations m the cause of political freedom. 
After the World War he served as councilor for 
social welfare in the provincial government at 
his native Zagreb and as food minister in 1921. 
For several years after the war Bukscg was presi- 
dent of the Workers’ Federation of Jugoslavia. 

DrAGOLJUB JOVANOVIC 

BULGARUS. See Four Doctors. 

BULL, PAPAL. Papal bull is a generic term 
commonly applied to letters emanating from 
the papal chancery. I’he word comes from rhe 
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]eadcn seal {bulla) which was attached to the 
document by linen or silk threads. It carried 
on one side the representation of Saints Peter 
and Paul and on the other the name of the 
reigning pope. In course of time the term came 
to be applied to the document itself, although 
there is no official sanction for this. The term 
bull is not employed by the papal chancery. 
These letters are frecjuently designated accord- 
ing to their content as follows; constitutions, 
addressed to the whole church and pronouncing 
on matters of faith and discipline; encyclicals, 
letters of instruction addressed to all Catholic 
bishops or at times to bishf)ps of certain states; 
decrees, rules of general utility for the church; 
decretals, decisions in a particular matter but 
of which the solution may serve as a general 
rule 

Not all papal letters are strictly bulls. From 
the middle of the fifteenth century many of the 
papal letters took the form of the brief, in 
which the leaden seal was rejilaced by one of 
wax, by which the folded ends of the parchment 
were fastened together Ultimately this wax seal 
was superseded by a stamp in red ink bearing 
the same device, that of the fisherman’s ring. 
The bull still continued for certain types of 
documents, e.g. for pronouncement of doctrinal 
decisions, sentences of canoni/ation, promulga- 
tion of general indulgences and territorial reor- 
ganization of local ecclesi.istical divisions. 'Phis 
di.scussion will include both bulls and briefs. 

Bulls arc written in Latin, llntil the eleventh 
century the material employed was pajiyrus; 
since then jiarchment (sometimes paper for the 
briefs) has been employed. Until the pontificate 
of Leo XIII bulls retained much of their archaic 
form, being written in a .special script (the 
hullatica) extremely ilifllcult to decipher. Briefs 
have regularly been written in Roman script, 
^riie peculiar style of the bulls, their .script and 
methods of authentication were adopted and 
for long retained in part at least as a jirecaution 
again.st the constant danger of corruption of the 
text or forgery, which were common through- 
out the Middle Ages especially prior to the 
thirteenth century. Innocent iii (1198-1216) 
devised elaborate rules for the detection of 
forgeries and insisted that local prelates should 
be trained to judge the genuineness of the 
document. But this by no means ended the 
abuse. Even in recent times serious works have 
continued to carry the allegation that in 1456 
Callistus (Calixtus) in promulgated a bull anath- 
ematizing Halley’s Comet. 


Papal bulls, of which there are unbroken 
registers covering the last seven hundred years - 
together with rich remains from preceding cen- 
turies, constitute a most valuable source for the 
history Ixith of the papacy and of Europe. The 
earliest papal letters were of a semi-private 
character addrcs.sed chiefly to individual bishops 
throughout Christendom, offering advice, en- 
couragement, admonition or ccn.sure and render- 
ing decisions on points of doctrine or discipline. 
They were most often written in reply to 
definite queries on the part of members of the 
clergy. With the development of the papal 
monarchy^ however, they early assumed a more 
public and oecumenical character and from the 
time of Hildebrand ((Gregory Vii, 1073-85) have 
become public documents of the greatest im- 
portance. They form the most considerable 
element in canon law and as such have had an 
important influence upon the development of 
legal theory more particularly in the Middle 
Ages. Through them the ])ope promulgates 
laws for all Christendom. ’Fheir significance 
was great, esi>ecially in the period prior to the 
emergence of the strong territorial state when 
the papacy played a di-cisive role in the political 
history of hhirope. Reference to the registers of 
any of the popes of the thirteenth century will 
indicate the wide diversity of the problems 
dealt with in these documents. ’I'hey reflect in 
a marked degree the political and social, as 
well as the religious and eccle.siastical, life of 
Europe. 

Since the church is a universal institution, 
theoretically unlimited by arbitrary lines drawn 
to mark off one state from another, the pope 
has quite naturally assumed the right to com- 
municate freely and directly with all Chri.stians 
under whatsoever government they may live 
In the Midtile Ages the growing territorial state 
frequently saw in this an infringement of its 
sovereignty. By the fourteenth century, there- 
fore, several European states had limited the 
promulgatk)n t)f jiapal bulls within their bound- 
aries. I’he aise of England may not be entirely 
typical of such action, but will indicate its 
general character. As early as the eleventh cen- 
tury William i is said to have introduced the 
principle that all papal letters addressed to 
persons in England must be seen by him before 
their delivery. 'I’his policy was continued by 
William ii and Henry i, but it later fell into 
disuse. As a war measure, in his .struggle with 
Thomas a Becket, Henry ii ab.solutely forbade 
the bringing in of papal missives. This action 
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was only temporary, but English kings regularly 
insisted that papal letters which might be con- 
sidered prejudicial to the law or their preroga- 
tive be delivered to themselves. The Statute of 
Praemunire (1393), for example, made it a crime 
for anyone to purchase or otherwise to secure 
from the pope a bull or instrument that would 
in any way injure the king or the realm. As a 
result of the break with Rome, Elizabeth in 
1571 issued an unconditional prohibition of 
papal bulls. The kings of France from the late 
thirteenth century restricted the free entrance 
of bulls into that country, and the same was 
true in Portugal. Similar action was taken more 
slowly in Germany. In every case these laws 
were directed against bulls of political import. 

As examples of bulls certain famous papal 
letters of political or social significance may 
here be noted. In the struggle between Philip iv 
of France and Boniface viii the latter promul- 
gated three important bulls: (Ucricis lairos (1296) 
forbade the taxation of the clergy by the state 
without papal consent; Ausculta fili (i^oi) re- 
called Philip to his obedience to the pope and 
his duty to the church; and Unam sanctam 
(1302) embodied the highest claims to ecclesi- 
astical and temporal sujireniacy ever advanced 
by any pope. In the struggle with heresy and 
schism the bull Ad exslirpanda (1252), issued 
by Innocent iv, systematized the procedure of 
the Inquisitorial Courts in dealing with heretics; 
by the bull Exsurge domine (1520) Leo X con- 
demned forty-one propositions of Luther and 
threatened the arch -heretic and certain of his 
friends with excommunication if they refuseil 
to recant; the bull Unigenitus (1713), promul- 
gated by Clement xi under strong pressure 
from Louis xiv, condemned the Jansenists. An 
illustration of the position of the pope as an 
international arbiter is afforded in the series of 
three bulls promulgated by Alexander vi in 
May and September of 1493, establishing a 
“line of demarcation” in settlement of the rival 
claims of Spain and Portugal to recently dis- 
covered lands in the New World. But these 
bulls indicate also the weakness of the pope as 
international arbiter, since in the follow'ing year 
the two states concerned, independently of papal 
authority, established a new line by treaty. 

More recent pronouncements of the papacy 
which have important social bearing are the 
encyclical Quanta cura (1864) and the accom- 
panying so-called Syllabus of Errors, wherein 
Pius IX condemned the more liberal social, 
political and intellectual tendencies of the age. 


and the encyclical Pascendi (1907) by which 
Pius X declared war on “modernism.” The most 
widely influential and interesting pronounce- 
ment of the papacy in social matters, perhaps 
for all time, is the encyclical Rerum novartm 
promulgated by Leo xiii in 1891. In this the 
pope took a stand against socialism, while at 
the same time he suggested principles looking 
toward the amicable settlement of the conflict 
between labor and capital, declared that every 
working man should receive a living wage and 
upheld the right of laborers to combine. 

Austin P. Evans 
See: Papactv; Canon Law; Church; Concordat. 
Consult: Giry, A., Manuel de diplomatique (Paris 
1894); PfluKk-Ilarttun^i, Julius von, Die Bullen der 
Papste bis zum Eride des zwoljten Jahrhunderts ((jotha 
jyoi); Poole, R. L., Lectures on the History of the 
Papal Chatuery down to the time of Innocent III 
(CarnhndKt*, Knj'. 1915); Tardif, Adolphe, Histoire des 
sounes du droit canomque (Paris 1887); Richter, A. L., 
Lehrhiuh des katholnchen und evan^elischen Kirchen- 
rcihts (8th ed. Leipsic 1884-86). 'J’he best known 
collection t)f hulls is the so-called Magnum hullarium 
romanum; the basis of this is the edition of Carolus 
Cocquelines {Hullarium magnum seu notlssima et 
accuratissima bibliotheca apostolorum constitutionem, 28 
vols. in folio, Rome 1739-62), which included bulls 
from the pontificate of Leo 1 (440) to the })ontiiicatc 
of Benedict xiv (1758). For a calendar of papal hulls 
to 1304, sec jaffe, Philipp, Regesta pontificum roma- 
norum ab condita ecclesia ad annum post Christum 
natum MLXCVtU, 2 vols. (2nd erl. J.eipsic 1885-88), 
continued by Pottha.st, August, Regesta pontificum 
romanorum indeab anno post Christum natum MC'XCVl it 
ad annum MCCC1V, 2 vols. (Berlin 1874-75). 'Phe com- 
plete registers of the popes of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuric*s are being published under the 
auspices of the luole franvaise de Rome. Modern bulls 
will be found in Acta samlae \edis, vol. i-xli (Rome 
1865 1908), continued as Aita apostolicae sedis, vols. 
i-xx (Rome 1909 28). The concordats between the 
papacy and the various governments arc collected in 
Raciolta di comnrdati su mat eric ccrlesiasUche tra la 
Santa sede e le autoritd avile (Rome 1919); the volume, 
publi.shed anonymously, is by Angelo Mcrcati. 

BULLER, CHARLES (1806-48), British par- 
liamentarian and reformer. He was born in 
India and educated at Harrow, under the pri- 
vate tuition of Thomas Carlyle, and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1830 he succeeded his 
father as member of Parliament for a Cornwall 
pocket borough. 

Influenced, in his earlier years at least, by 
the philosophy of Bentham, he was an advocate 
of parliamentary, poor law and other reforms. 
He rendered his greatest service, however, in 
the field of colonial affairs, in which he became 
interested about 1833. Taking advantage of the 
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opportunity offered by the Canadian crisis a 
few years later he became chief secretary of 
Lord Durham’s mission of 183X. Lord Dur- 
ham’s memorable report has been attributed to 
Bullcr, although the hitter disclaimed the story 
and the weight of evidenK^e is against it. Biiller 
did rniicli, however, to secure the endorsement 
for its principles. He urged a liberal colonial 
policy and the control of emigration for the 
amelioration of conditions in the mother country 
and the development of overseas possessions. 
Responsible Government for (Colonies (n. p. 1840, 
reprinted in Wrong), an anonymous pamphlet 
embodying reform doctrines, which is generally 
attributed to Ikiller, is important in the docu- 
mentary history of the evolution of the British 
commonwealth of nations. At the time of his 
death he was the recognized parliamentary 
authority on colonial matters and was on the 
way toward a cabinet post. 

W. A. FUibinson 

(Jumult: Wrong, L M , Charles Hull er and Responsible 
Government ((Jxlord 

BULLIONJS’FS. ’riie name “bullionists” is 
applied to a scluxil of economic writers of the 
sixteenth century; they are sometimes called the 
“early merciintilists’’ but are in reality quite 
distinct. 'Fheir starting point was the imjiortance 
assigneil to bullion. 'I’lius Clement Armstrong 
states (“.\ 'I’rcatisc concerninge the Staple 
[1530],’’ in Pauli, R.,“Drei volkswirthschaftliche 
Denkschriften aus der Zeit Heinrichs vm von 
England’’ in Gottin^eti Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften Abhatidlungeti, vol. xxiii, Gottingen 
187S): “The hole wealth of the ream is for all 
our riche commodities to gete out of all other 
reamys therefor retly money.” So in Gemeine 
Stymmen 7 )on der Miintze (Leipsic 1530) we read, 
“Rcichtumb, das ist Gelt.” The fullest state- 
ment is found in Milles, The Custumcr's Apolof^y 
(n.p. [ihoi]): “'Phough money were the beames 
and exchange the very light, yet bullion is the 
sonne: though money were the rudder and sterne 
of all our shipping, and exchange the compasse, 
yet bullion is the pilot: though money be the 
blood in the body traflicke, and exchanges the 
spirit, yet bullion is the chylus.” In a later work. 
The Mistene of hnqiiitie (London ihoq), he .says: 
“for as by goodnes men first become happy, both 
soveraignes and subjects, the .same fixt in Bullion, 
makes men to be kings, and kings to be Gods.” 

In the endeavor to increase tlie stock of 
bullion the writers and statesmen were agreed on 
iive measures; restriction on the import of 


ephemeral luxuries; prohibition of the export of 
bullion, with the array of searchers, customers 
and comptrollers; the .staple towns with their 
mints, coyners, hostelers and the like; the 
statutes of employment, providing that money 
received on sales of imports be “employed” on 
the purchase of native commodities; and official 
control of the exchanges. 

These methods, designed to secure a .surplus 
of bullion in each transaction, have happily been 
called by Jones (“Primitive Political Economy 
in England” in Edinburgh Revierv^ vol. Ixxxv, 
1847, p. 426-52) the balance of bargain system, 
Vernadskii {Ocherk istorii politicheskoi ekonomii 
[Summary of the history of political economy], 
St. Petersburg 1858) suggests balance {)f ex- 
change system. Another and more distingui.shed 
Ru.ssian, latjzhul {AngUiskaya St’obodnaya Tor- 
got'lya [English free trade], 2 vols., Moscow 
1876-82) prefers balance of money system. 
Heyking (Zur Geschidite dtr Handels-bilanz- 
theorie, Berlin 1880) likes balance of purchase 
.sy.stcm {Kaufgesehdpsbilanz-system). But the 
usually accepted term is simply the bullioni.st 
sy.stcm. 

The first doctrine is found very early. In The 
Libefle of Knglyshe Tolyrye, (ed. and tr. into 
German by W. Hertzberg, Leipsic 1878, Eng- 
lish ed. by fj. E. Warner. Oxford 1926) the 
Italians are blamed for bringing in “thinges of 
complacence, . . . aj>es and japes, . . . nilles anti 
trifles that littel have availed” in return for 
which “they beer the golde out of this land and 
sfiuketh the thrifte away out of our hand.” In 
I54q Hales (/J Discourse of the Cmnmon Weal of 
this Realm of England, London 1581, ed. by E. 
Lamond, Cambridge, Eng. 1893) warns against 
exchanging “substanciall wares” for such trifles 
as “cardes, puppetes, toothepikes, broches, 
cringes and a thousand like things” for “thus we 
arc impoverished of our treasure.” Melchior von 
Osse in his Testament (ms. 1556, later ed. Halle 
1717) decries the “Unnothdiirftige Wahre,” for 
just as the leeches suck the blood “also sauget 
solcher unniitzer Pracht das Gold.” Malynes 
{A Treatise of the Canker of England's Common- 
wealth, Lontlon 1601) distinguishes between 
“thrifty” and “unthrifty” commodities; Roberts 
{The Treasure of Tragic, London 1641) bc- 
tw'een “needful wares” and “petty manufacto- 
ries”; and as late as 1662 the author of Short 
Notes and Observations in Point of Trade (l>on- 
don 1662) calls attention to the import of “vain 
and unnecessary commodities.” 

It is interesting to observe that although 
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Francis Bacon, basing himself upon the super- 
scription of a report of 1615, seems to have 
been the first to use the term “balance of trade” 
(see his “Letter of Advice to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham” which was written in ihi6, published 
in 1661 and reprinted in his Letters and Life ed. 
by Spedding, vol. vi, Lfindon 1S72, p. 22 -23, ex- 
plaining that if exports exceed imports the 
balance of trade must be returned in money or 
bullion) he really agrees with the hullionists 
when he advises; “Let not the merchant return 
toys and vanities (as sometimes it was elsewhere 
apes and peacocks) but solid merchandize.” 

The leading Imglish bullionist was Thomas 
Milles, a customs officer at Sandwich. In Ttw 
Custumers Apoh<fy he speaks wistfully of the old 
“orderly trafficke with its leges mcrcatorias, its 
courts of pieds-})oiildres, its staples and mints” 
and its statutes of employment. Nowadays with 
the new fangled “speculative kindc of men” it is 
as difficult to distinguish “a merchant from an 
usurer with them billes of exchange” as to tell 
“an English-Catholic-Christian” from a “Ro- 
man-Jcwish-Jesuitc.” The consequence is that 
“customers are perplext” so that the king 
“wanting bullion, his money seemes to fade and 
his myntes can stamp no more.” The new 
“particular companies and private societies” 
have “broken into the staples, prophan’d our 
soveraigne’s mints, turn’d money into a mer- 
chaiulizc, and undermin’d the state with usurie 
— and all for lack of staples.” 

John Wheeler, secretary of the Merchants’ 
Adventurers, replied in A Treatise of Commerce 
(London t6oi), warning the “backbiting cus- 
tomers” to stop discussing things “which either 
of ignorance they understand not the ground of, 
or through malice doe misconceive and mis- 
report of.” Milles responded in The Customer's 
Replie, or Second Apohgie (London 1604), tlriv- 
ing home the current abuses and printing the 
“Treatise of Exchange of 1564,” mentioned be- 
low. A few years later he returned to the charge, 
issuing in 1608 The Custumer's Alphabet and 
Primer (Ixindon 1608), in which he elaborated 
“the true patterne of a staple.” Later in the same 
year he published Acroamata for Bullion and 
Staples (London 1608), following this in 1609 
by The Customer's Apologie, heere onely abridged^ 
paraphrased and fitted unto the written Table or 
Epitome of all his other Workes Touching Trafficke 
and Customes (n.p. [1 609]). In 1610 he wrote the 
Out-Port Customer's Accompt and in i6ir he 
published his most elaborate work. The Misterie 
of Iniquitie. Emphasizing the “disorder of justice 
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commutative, for want of staples” he sums up: 
‘no staples, no trafficke; no trafficke, no minds, 
no mines, no bullion; no bullion, no mints.’ 
Were “trafficke once but fixed” “our Bullion 
(without which no Kingdom can stand) shall be 
made currant money and our staj^les made per- 
petual mines.” Thus can the monarch “cut the 
throat of that staync and stay of }>iety, that con- 
tempt of equity, that baud of bankers; that art of 
witchcraft and mystery of iniquity (usur>)” and 
take through the “staples, r)ur first steppe 
towards heaven and our summum bonum.” 

Finally in 1619 he repeated his arguments in 
An Abstract almost Verbatim {with smie neces- 
sarie Addition) of the (Customers Apologie written 
T<S yeares ago [n.p., n.d.]. Although he now rue- 
fully amfessed that “my faith be but fraile, my 
spirits well-nie spent, and my creditc almost 
gone” vet he is impelled “to wish and pray for 
staples as heartily as I can ” 

In order to understand these references to the 
mystery of the exchanges it is nece.ssary to advert 
to the mediaeval monetary situation. After the 
gold coinage was introduced in the thirteenth 
century the European states were on a bimetallic 
basis. 'Fhc continual discrepancies between the 
market and the mint ratios caused the export 
now of gold, now of silver. 'I’lie endeavor to pre- 
vent this, coupled with the desire of the prince to 
exercise the lucrative prerogative of his “do- 
main of money,” led to repeated debasements, 
with a resulting rise of prices. 

This concealed for a time the real explanation 
of the price revolution of the sixteenth century. 
'Fhe theory that this was due to the influx of the 
precious metals from America was first stated by 
Noel du Fail {Ia’s haliverneries, ou contes nou- 
veaux d'Eutrapel, Paris 1548, cd. by E. Courbet, 
2 vols., Paris 1 894); and was elaborated by Bodin 
(Reponse . . . aux paradoxes de M. de Malcstroit, 
Paris 1566, tr. as The Elements of Political Econ- 
omy, Ix)ndon 1858), whence it found its way into 
the 1581 edition of Hales’ work, now published 
with the new title, A Compendious or briefe 
Examination of certayne ordinary complaints. 

The other doctrine was the one which, .since 
MacLeod gave it that name in 1858, has been 
known as Gresham’s law. As a matter of fact, 
however, the generalization is not found in any 
of the pronouncements of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
What he states in the memorandum of 1559 
is that the changes in the coinage projected by 
the queen would be followed by the export of 
the old money. When MacLeod subsequently 
ascertained that similar assertions had been 
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made before Gresham, he suggested {The His- 
tory of Economics^ London 1896) that it “ought 
in justice to be called the law of Oresme, Coper- 
nicus and Gresham.” Unfortunately MacLeod’s 
ignorance of mediaeval literature caused him to 
overlook the fact that the statement was a com- 
monplace even before Oresme, as with Pierre 
DuBois who pointed out (“I)e recuperatione 
terre sancte, 1305,” in (jesta Dei per Francos^ ed. 
by J. Bongars, Hanover 1611; also ed. by C. V. 
Langlois, Paris 1891) that debasements injure 
every one except the firmarii and factores mone- 
tarum who export the overvalued money. 

When, however, for any reason tampering 
with the metal content of the coins seemed un- 
desirable the theory arose that the best way to 
insure an abundance of bullion w'as to control 
the rate of foreign exchange. 'I'liis took the form 
cither of official valuation or of government 
monopoly. With the growing evasion of such 
laws by the private exchangers, continental 
literature of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
concerned itself more and more with discussion 
as to what particular forms of the tran.sactions 
fall within the prohibition of usury. In England, 
where the whole movement came later, the 
earliest treatment is found in “A 'Preatisc of P'x- 
change in Merchandise and Merchandising P)x- 
change, 1564” (in Milles, The Customer's Replicy 
Ixjndon 1604). “Lawful exchange” as carried on 
by the cambiadors is here distinguished from 
the other kind of exchange “when indeed it is 
not so, ))ut a meer foeneration, and a making a 
ware and merchandise of money: that that is the 
same, and by the same, they buy and sell, rayse 
and abate the price of money, as of any other 
ware. Wherefore, it is not to be called simply ex- 
change but properly the merchandi/ing of 
money or merchandizing cxchaTigc.” The objec- 
tion to this is stated as follows: “Porasmuch as 
money exchanged after this way must be payde 
againe according to the conditions and compacts 
and not according to the just and lawfull valua- 
tion it hath by public authority, the which tem- 
erarious alteration of jniblic coynes is the prin- 
dpal foundation of the gaines, for the love and 
greediness whereof the other lawfull exchange is 
expelled the trade corrupted and (the reason) 
why all wares bear such excessive prices.” 

In Italy the chief upholder of official regula- 
tion was Marc Antonio di Santis {Discorso in- 
form) alii effetti die fa il camhio in regno, Naples 
1605). The three reasf)ns which he advances for 
the scarcity of coin are the failure to pay for the 
exports in cash, the large imports of luxuries and 


above all the profits in exchange. The remedy 
consists in enforcing the “prammatica,” or pro- 
hibition of any deviation in the rate of exchange 
from the official par. In England we find the 
further step of insistence on a government 
exchanger. The leading exponent of this was 
Gerrard de Malynes. In A Treatise of the Canker 
of England's Commonwealth he contends that the 
private manipulation of the exchanges “is be- 
ajme predominant or doth overrule the course of 
commodities and money,” thus leading to “an 
overballancing of forrairic c*ommoditics with our 
home commodities, which to supply or counter- 
vailc draweth away our treasure.” 'J'hc remedy 
lies in the appointment of “certain skilful and 
substantial! men to be the gcnerall exchangers.” 
In St. George for England (London 1601) the 
two wings of this dragon to be vanquished are 
declared to be usura palliata and usura ex- 
plicata of the exchanges. In Englands V^iew in 
the Unmasking of Two Paradoxes (London 1603) 
he gives a full version of Bodin’s discussion, 
contending, however, that a more important 
paradox is concerned with the comparison of 
home and foreign prices, and maintaining that 
there would be no “over-ballancing of lorreinc 
with our home commodities” if “the course of 
exchange for money did not over-rule the 
property of money.” 

'I’he general argument was developed by Sir 
Robert C’otton {The Manner and Means hmv the 
Kings of England have from Time to Time sup- 
ported and repaired their Estates, London ifiog; 
reprinted in his Cottoni posthuma, ed. by J. 
Howell, 3rd ed. London ifi79). He holds that the 
king should enforce his old “Kegalitie of Coine 
and Bullion” and reestablish the “cambium regis, 
his own exchanger.” In Culpeper, A 7 'ract 
against Usurie (London ibzi), it is again con- 
tended that the “Merchants who send over bils 
of exchange eate us out with our owne money.” 
The same position is taken by the author of 
Cambium Regis; or, the Office of his Maiestie's 
Exchange Royall (l.«ondon 1628), in which the 
evil practi.ses of “exchanging goldsmiths” are 
contrasted with the “loyall and legall price of 
Bullion” effected by the king’s exchanger. The 
last defender of the system is Ralph Maddison 
{Englands Looking In and Out, London 1640), 
who pronounces the “merchaunt exchange” 
“very deceivable and damageable” and makes 
the real “ballance of trade” depend on “every 
particular trade” so that “their walke being ob- 
served, it ma} be known which trade bringeth in 
or forceth in money.” 
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The opposition to the bullionist doctrine was 
first voiced on the continent. In France Barthc- 
lemy de Laffemas pointed out in L'incredulite ou 
Visjnorance de ceux qui tie veulent co^noistre le 
bien et repos de Vestat (Paris 1600) that the evils 
of the “changes and rechanges” can best be 
remedied by the “police and controlle” involved 
in the protection of native industry and the 
prohibition of foreign goods. In Comme Von 
doiht permettre la liherte du transport de For et de 
V argent hors du royaume (Paris 1602) he shows 
the futility of the bullionist regulations and con- 
tends that the only way to prevent the export of 
coin is to develop home manufactures. 

In England the criticism of the export prohi- 
bition came later, although at various times cer- 
tain government advisers had cast tloubt on the 
practise, as long as exports exceeded imports. So 
in the commission of 13S1 (Ruding, Rogers, 
Annals of the Coinage of Creat Britain and its 
Dependencies, 3 vols., 3rd ed. London 1840, vol. 
i, p. 239-43), in the mcmorantlurn of 1549, 
“Policies to Reduce this Realme . . . unto a 
Prosperus Wealthc and E.statc” {Tudor Plconomic 
Documents, ed. by R. H. Tawncy and E. Power, 
3 vols., London 1924, vol. iii, p. 311-45) and 
again, shortly afterwards, in the Considerations 
for the Restraynte of Transportinge Could out of 
the Realme (Schanz, Rnglische llandels- 

politik gegen Ende des Mittelalters, 2 vols,, Leip- 
sic 1881, vol. ii, p, 648 -49), I’his last expounds 
the causa (ausarum of bullion exports and con- 
tends that “if England would spend lesse of 
foreyne coinoditics the remay nc must of neces- 
sity be retorned of silver or goiild.” But the real 
discussion liegan with the shipwreck in 1613 of 
an l^ast Indian company’s ship carrying a large 
amount of bullion, J. R. in The Trades Increase 
(Ixindon 1615) now exclaimed, “Let the whole 
land rnurmurc at the transport of treasure.” 
This brought forth the rejoinder of Dudley 
Digges, a director of the company, who in The 
Defence of Trade (London 1615) upholds the ex- 
port of bullion. A similar defense was made a 
few ye.irs later by Mun in A Discourse of Trade 
from England unto the East-Indies (London 162 1 ) 
which, however, still praises the statutes of em- 
ployment. Finally in The Petition and Remon- 
strance of the Covernor and Company of Mer- 
chants of London, trading to the East Indies 
(London 1628), written by Mun, it is claimed 
that the export of bullion is “the best trade and 
meanes we have to increase our Treasure.” 

The bullionist doctrine of the exchanges was 
also first refuted on the continent. Antonio Serra 


{Breve trattato delle cause che possono far ahhon- 
dare li regni d'oro e argenio, Naples 1613) an- 
swered de Santis’ arguments one by one, declar- 
ing the true cause of the outllow of bullion to be 
found in the excessive imports of foreign wares. 
For real wealth consists (p. 30) in the surplus of 
goods {soprahhondanza della roha), which can be 
brought about only by favoring home industry. 
In England the transition came a little later. It is 
true indeed that business men had opposed the 
practise at various times. So Sir Richard 
Graham urged in 1531 that private merchants 
be permitted to exercise “exchanges and re- 
changes”; and in 1576 the Italian merchants pro- 
tested against the reestablishment of the j>ublic 
exchange office (printed in Schanz, Georg, Eng- 
lische liandelspolitik, 2 vols., Leipsic 1 SSi , vol. ii, 
p. 642-46). But the first real discussion in Eng- 
land came in 1622. In that year I^dward Mis- 
scUlen published Free Trade; or, the AI earns to 
make Trade Elorish (l„ondon 1622), in which he 
found the lack of money to be due to the under- 
valuation of the coin, and still maintained a belief 
in the efficacy of the j^rohibition of bullion cx- 
j)orts. Malynes now reentered the lists with The 
Maintenance of t'ree Tiade according to the Three 
Essentiall Parts of Traffique, fiamely (Jommodities, 
Money and Exchange of Moneys by Bills of Ex- 
changes for othe^ Conn fries (London 1622), in 
which he catalogued the twenty-four “admirable 
feats to be all done by exchange” and advanced 
thirty-li\e remedies culminating in the “Kings 
Royall Exchanger.” I le followed this in the same 
year with his Consuetudo vel Lex Mercatoria 
(I>ondon 1622) with an elaborate development of 
the same thesis. Misselden replied with The 
Circle of Commerce ; or, the Ballance of Trade in 
defence of Free Trade: Opposed to Malynes Little 
Fish and his Great Whale (London 1623), in 
which he for the first time in any book used this 
phrase and, now abandoning his earlier views as 
to the cxfiort of bullion, claimed that “it is not 
the rate of exchange, but the plenty or scarcity of 
commodities” that is responsible for price 
changes and the exjiort of bullion. Despite the 
retort by Malynes {The Center of the Circle of 
Commerce; or, a Refutation of a Treatise intituled 
The Circle of Commerce, London 1623), in w hich 
the doctrine of the balance of trade is declared to 
be “full of deceitful fallacies” (p. 137), the new 
theory gradually won the day and after the 
crushing refutation by Mun {England's Treasure 
by Forraign Trade; or, the Ballance of our For- 
raign Trade is the Rule of our Treasure, London 
1664; reprinted in the Economic Classics series, 
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New York 1895) we hear no more of the “ad- 
mirable feats of the exchangers.” Moreover with 
the acceptance of the newer doctrines the bul- 
lion ist distinction between “thrifty” and “un- 
thrifty” commodities was replaced by the dis- 
tinction between raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods, which was henceforth to play so 
great a role in the balance of trade doctrine. 

Despite their inadequate theories the bullion- 
ists were in one sense the earliest modern econ- 
omists. The mediaeval writers, under the lead of 
the theologians, the Glossators and the canonists, 
dealt primarily with problems of individual 
morality, typified in the usury controversy. 'I’he 
bullionists were the first to stress questions of 
natifinal or social wealth and to develop monetary 
theory from the prince’s prerogative of debasing 
the coin to the wider discussion of the relation 
between money and prices as well as the con- 
nection between bullion and social prosperity. 
In this way they paved the way for the mer- 
cantilists 

Edwin R. A. Seligman 
.Vfr: MrRCANTiMSM; Rimetallism and Monomi'iai,- 
i.ism; Coinage, Money; Balance oj 'I'radl. 

Consult: 'rhere is no satisfactory account of hullionist 
theory. A few disconnected statements will he found 
in C’unninL'ham, William, The Growth of Knf>lish 
Industry and Comment in Modern Times, 3 vols. (5th 
ed. C'amhridKc, Kn^. iyio-12) vol. 11; Unwin, (Jeorne, 
Studies in Economic History, ed. by R. fl. Tawney 
(Dmdon and R. II. I'awney’.s introduction to 

Wilson, 'J'hornas, /I Diuoursc upon Usury (Ixmdon 
1925) p. 1--15. I'or a statement of the theory’ of the 
exchanKes see ICndemann, Wilhelm, Studien in der 
romanhi h-kanomsti\i hen Wirthst hafts- und Rethts- 
lehre, 2 vols. (Berlin 1874-83). Some of the continental 
writer's are discussed in Bodin de Saint-Laurent, Jean 
dc, l.es idecs mouHaires et commcraales de Jean Rodin 
(Bordeaux i<)07); Lalhttc, I’aul, Notice sur HarthHemy 
Laffemas (Pans 1877); P'ornari, 'I’ommaso, Studi 
sopra Antonio Serro e Marco Antonio de Santis (Milan 
1880). h’or Malynes and Misselden sec Seligman, E. 
R. A., Curiosities of Early Economic Literature (p.p. 
San Francisco 1920). 'Phe Kn^lish legislation is de- 
scribed in Jones, Richard, “Prim-tive Political 
iCconorny of ICnj{land” in his Literary Remains 
(London 1850) p. 2yi-33S, with v pa.ssinK mention of 
Milles and Misselden, whom he had obviously never 
consulted. 

BLILMKRINCQ, AUGUST VON (1822-90), 

(iermun jurist. He w’as professor of international 
and public law, becoming eventually the succes- 
sor of Bluntschli at Heidelberg. Before 1870 
there had been little progress in international 
law in (ierrnany and the work of Heffter with 
its insecure foundation in the law of nature ruled 
the field. Better acquainted than any of his con- 
temporaries with the international law of all 
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nations, especially as embodied in European 
international treaties, Bulmerincq was well 
equipped to become the leader of a new posi- 
tivism. 

Bulmerincq made his reputation with his Die 
Systematik des Volkerrechts von (irotius his auf 
die Gegenwart (Dorpat 1858). He objected that 
too little attention had been paid to the system- 
atic exposition of international law since 
(jrotius, which had come to be artificially di- 
vided into two parts, “Law of Peace” and “Law 
of War.” Bulmerincq sought to accomplish its 
systematization upon the analogy of private 
law, dividing it into substantive and adjective 
international law. His program of positivism 
was developed theoretically in his Praxis^ 
Theorie und Codification des Volkerrechts (Leip- 
sic 1874) and Das Volkerrecht oder internationale 
Recht (Freiburg 1887, 2nd ed. 1889; previously 
published in the Handbuch des ofientlichen 
Rechts der Gegenwart in Monograjibicn, vol. i, 
pt. ii, 1884). The specific field in which Bul- 
merincq himself exemplified his method was 
mainly that of the maritime law of war, j)ar- 
ticularly the law of prize. His general ideas were 
developed more logically by his pupil Bergbohm 
who, indeed, criticized his master for the traces 
of natural law’ which were still to be fouml in his 
work. 

William Seagle 

Consult- Bergbohm, Karl M., in Allftenieine deutsche 
Rioffraphu, vul. xlvii (1903) 348 50, Riviei, A., in 
Handbiuh des I'dlkertei hts, cd. by 1 '. Holtzendoi-ff, 4 
vols. (Berlin 1885-89) vol. i, p. 491-93 and further 
references there cited. 

BULOW, BERNHARD HEINRICH MAR- 
I'lN, Pkince von (1849-1929), the fourth 
chancellor of the German Empire. Born of an 
ancient and distinguished Prussian family, he 
filled various diplomatic jtosts at Vienna, 
Athens, Bucharest and Rome. In 1897 he be- 
came secretary of state for foreign affairs and in 
1900 succeeded Hohenlohe as chancellor, a 
difficult position which he filled for nine 
years. 

Under Billow’s guidance Germany definitely 
entered the sphere of Weltpolitik. Because he 
and his adviser, Holstein, believed that England 
could be brought to make greater concessions, 
that she would never come to a friendly under- 
standing with France or with Russia and that 
Germany could therefore continue to enjoy the 
position of arbiter ntundi, he failed to take up 
more cordially the proposals of Joseph Cham- 
berlain for an Anglo-German alliance. It is 
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doubtful, however, whether such an alliance 
could have been brought about at the time in 
view of the mutual antagonism arising from 
South African, commercial and naval (|ijestions 
and because of the opposition of Lord Salisbury 
and a majority of the Jlritish cabinet. After the 
Anglo-French Moroccan Agreement of 1904 
Billow and Holstein sought to defend Germany’s 
Moroccan interests by a policy of intimidation 
toward France. To break up the Anglo-French 
friendship the kaiser at the same lime attempted 
an alliance with Russia by means of the Bjorko 
treaty (1905), which was later rejjudiated by 
the czar. 

In i90tS Billow's carelessness permitted the 
publication in the London Daily 'I'l'lcgrajyh of an 
indiscreet interview with the kaiser which raised 
a storm of criticism in both Englaml and 
Germany. Bulow took the blame uj>on himself 
but his Reichstag speech on the subject otlended 
his imperial master, who became thenceforth 
less cordial to him. Billow also dilFcred with the 
kaiser and von 'I’irpitz in his desire to re.strict 
Germany’s naval program. In addition, the 
dissolution of the Reichstag bloc, which in- 
cluded all the parties except the Center and the 
Social Democrats, led to the rejection of Bulow'’s 
budget and he resigned in 1909. After the out- 
break of the World War Biilow' was sent again 
as arnba.ssador to Italy in an elfort to keep Italy 
neutral, but was unsuccessful. 

In vensalility Billow w’as second only to Bis- 
marck. Nevertheless he piloted the ship of state 
into dangerous currents. Clever and self-reliant, 
he was handicajipcd by the flipjiant habit of 
obscuring the truth in amusing metaphors and 
by an assumed optimism which silenced healthy 
criticism of his policies. He presented a brilliant 
apologia in his Deutsche Poliiik (Leipsic 1914, 
2nd ed. Berlin 1916; tr. by M. Lewenz as 
Imperial (lermanVy rev. ed. New York 1917) and 
before his death prepared his memoirs for 
publication. His speeches were collected by J. 
Penzler and O. Hoctzsch (3 vols., Leipsic 1903- 
09). 

SiDNKY B. Fay 

Consult: SpickernaKcl, Wilhelm, Fiirst Buhnv (Ham- 
burg 1921); Haller, J., Die Ara Buloiv (Berlin 1922), 
a severe criticism; GcKich, Ci. 1 ’., in Contemporary 
Review, vol. cxxxvi (1929) 696-704; Herrc, Paul, in 
Berliner Monatshefte, vol. vii (1929) 1154-67; 

Becker, Willy, Furst Bulow und England (Greifswald 
i929); Fay, S. B., The Origins of the World War, 2 
vols. (New York 192S); EschenburR, Theodor, 
Das Kaiwrreich am Schetdeweg, Bassermann, Bulow 
und der Block (Berlin 1929). 


BULOW, OSKAR (1837-1907), German jurist. 
Billow was profc.ssor of civil prficedure at the 
universities of Heidelberg, fiiessen, '^rtibingcn 
and Leipsic. His imjiortance, however, rests 
ujion his leadership in the school of German 
jurists who, as representatives of the reaction 
against the earlier historical school, regarded 
German civil procedure as an independent 
branch of German public law. Until the end of 
the seventies civil procedure had been largely 
concerned with the old Roman -1 talian law of 
process which Germany had taken over during 
the Midtile Ages and develojied further in it, 
legal practise. With the unihcation of the judicial 
.sy.stem and the formulation of a civil code for the 
whole empire in 1S77 German legal science 
turned tt) the dogmatic develojmicnt of the 
prevailing statute law as the almost exclusive 
subject of jurisprudence. 

rogether with Adf)lf Wach, Billow was of 
outstanding prominence in the new movement. 
His first work, on the maintenance of actions, 
deals with the public law basis of civil procedure. 
Of his later hooks the brief study (iesetz und 
Riditeramt probably exercised the greatest 
inlluence. Here Billow demonstrated that even 
the sj'stern of codified statute law afforded the 
judge a field of action as creative as that of the 
legislator. 'This was the basis of a higher ev'alua- 
tion of the judicial ojiinion even under the 
modern system of codification. 

Han.s Fkitzscjiic 

Important works: Die i.ehre I'on den Pror:e\seinreden und 
die l*rozessvorau\\etzungen (Giessen 1S68), “Zuil- 
prozessualische Inktumen und Wahrheilen” in 
Arditv fur die itvilistii.( hi Priixis, vol. Ixii (iH7«>) 1 96; 
“Dispositives Ci\ilpro/,essrecht und die verhindliche 
Kraft tier Uechtsordnunu” in Anhiv fur dir cirih- 
stisclie Piaxts, vol. Ixiv (iSKi) i 109; Cesets und 
Richteramt (Leipsic 1SS5); Das Cestandmssreiht (hrei- 
burii 1899). 

Consult: I leinsheimer, Karl, in ZeiUchnft fur deutschen 
Zix'ilprozess, vol. x.vxvii (190^^) v-xii. 

BUNDESRAT in Ciermany was created in 
accordance with the constitution drafted by 
Bismarck for the North German Confederation 
(1866-71) and retained its power and functions 
with the establishment of the empire. It was 
intended as a substitute for the Bundestag, 
which in the period between the Congress of 
Vienna and the Austro-Prussian War was the 
supreme organ of the loose confederation of 
German states. 

The Bundestag, w'hich met under Austria’s 
chairmanship, had its permanent scat in Frank- 
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fort. Of its seventeen members eleven repre- It met on the call of the emperor, who as king 


sented the same number of larger states and six 
were delegated by curias, in which the smaller 
states and free cities were grouped for the 
purpose, h'or the rendering of important deci- 
siens the Bundestag was expanded into the 
Bundesversarnmlung, with sixty-nine members. 
In neither body was the apportionment of seats 
proportional to the pripulation or size of the 
member states, which included not only Ger- 
man stiitcs and jirineipalities but also Denmark, 
because of its sovereignty over Holstein, and 
the Netherlands, as the ruler of Luxemburg; 
in addition there was until 1837 a representative 
of the English sovereign, who governed Hanover 
by virtue of a dynastic union. The competence 
of the Bundestag was very limited because each 
member of the confederation enjoyed complete 
sovereignty, including the right to enter alli- 
ances in so fiir as they did not militate against 
the confederation. In some cases — for instance 
in Austria and Prussia — its authority extended 
only to parts of the member states. Consequently 
the Bundestag was not important in German 
political development; for example, the Zoll- 
vcrcin was established without its assistance or 
sanction. Neither did it enjoy any popularity, 
particularly because it was associated with meas- 
ures against the liberal, nationali.st movement. 
Its existence was terminated by the war of 
1866. 

'Phe Bundesrat, the organ of the governments 
federated in the German Empire, embodied 
the sovereignty of this state. Its membership 
was appointed by the governments, so that it 
resembled a permanent council of ambassadors 
rather than an elected legislature. The rep- 
resentation of the constituent states followed 
in some measure the practise of the Bundes- 
tag. Prussia had 17 seats, Bavaria 6, Saxony 
and Wiirttemberg 4, Baden and Hesse and 
(after iqii) Alsace-Lorraine 3, Mecklcnburg- 
Schwerin and Brunswick 2, and the remaining 
seventeen states one each. It was due to Bis- 
marck, who attempted to allay fears of Prussian 
hegemony, that Prussia, with two thirds of the 
empire’s population, had only 17 of the 61 
votes. Constitutional provisions, however, made 
Prussian consent imperative for every law on 
financial, military and economic questions; 
moreover no change in the constitution could 
be made against an opposition of 14 votes. 
Prussia held the presidency of the Bundesrat 
and the imperial chancellor or his deputy pre- 
sided over its sessions, which were not public. 


of Prussia appointed the Prussian delegates. 
The appointments were political in character 
and the delegates were responsive to every 
wish of their home governments; the votes 
of each member state were always delivered as 
a unit. 

The authority of the Bundesrat was threefold: 
legislative, administrative and judicial. Every 
state had the right of legislative initiative and 
the body was divided into committees to pre- 
pare legislation. Coordinate in legislative activity 
with the Reichstag and the emperor, the Bundes- 
rat customarily initiated all important legis- 
lation; it also prepared the annual budgets. It 
had the right to disapprove amendments made 
by the Reichstag, but if it endorsed them the 
emperor was bound to accept the law. Members 
of the Bundesrat had the right to be heard in 
the Reichstag. Indirectly the Bundesrat was 
extremely influential in administration, which 
was almost entirely in the hands of the con- 
stituent states. It developed upf>n the Bundesrat 
to elaborate and issue executive regulations and 
general administrative orders to insure uniform 
practise. As a judicial body it was empowered 
to act in cases of disagreement between the 
empire and a state, between constituent states 
and in constitutional conflicts within a state. 
It could delegate decision to a supreme court. 
It also enjoyed important powers in the purely 
political sphere. Excej'it for such contingencies 
as the danger of an immediate offensive against 
national territory its consent was required to 
declare war. Likewise treaties with foreign coun- 
tries had to be ratified by the Bundesrat. It 
determined upon measures against any of the 
federated states and its consent was necessary 
to dissolve the Reichstag and proclaim new 
elections. 

The German Bundesrat was thus a body com- 
bining the powers of a second chamber, a 
council of state and a supreme court. It was 
the agency through which Prussia exercised 
its supremacy in a federation of apparently 
equal states. I'hc relatively unchanging char- 
acter of its membership strengthened the posi- 
tion of the Bundesrat in both theory and 
practise. It was the chief constitutional bulwark 
of the conservative and monarchist forces in 
Germany. It was essentially different from the 
Bundesrat of Austria and that of Switzerland, 
which are primarily legislative bodies. Similarly 
the Reichsrat, which succeeded the Bundesrat 
in republican Germany, is merely a legislative 
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body representative of the federated states, on 
an equal footing with the Reichstag. 

Theodor Heuss 

See: Legislative Assemblies; CoNSTiTirnoNs; Fed- 
eration. 

Consult: Laband, P,, Deutsches Reichsstaatsrecht (yth 
ed. 'PubinKen 1919) p. 61-72; Meyer, G., lA‘hrbuch 
des deutschen Staatsrechts, 3 vols. (7th ed. by G. 
Anschutz, Munich 1914-19) vol. ii, p. 482-94, con- 
taining also bibliographical references; Herwegen, 
A., Reichsz’erfassunff und Bundesrat (Coltigne 1902); 
Poschinger, H. von, FUrst Btsmark und der Bundesrat, 
5 vols. (Stuttgart 1897-1901); Scydel, M., “Der 
deutsche Bundesrath” in Schmollers Jahrhuch, vol. lii 
(1879) 273-96; Robinson, J. H., The German Bundes- 
rath. University of Pennsylvania Publications, Polit- 
ical Economy and Public Law series, vol. iii, no. 1 
(Philadelphia 1891); Howard, B. E., The German 
Empire (New York 1906) ch. iv. 

BUNGE, CARLOS OCl’AVIO (1875-1918). 
Argentine jurist, educationist and publicist. His 
doctoral dissertation, Kl fcderalismo argentino 
(Buenos Aires 1X97), attracted considerable at- 
tention because of its sociologico-historical in- 
terpretation of Argentine public law and 
political institutions, after the manner of Al- 
berdi, Sarmiento, Spencer and Taine. In 1901 
he published Kl espiritu de la educacion (Buenos 
Aires; best known as La educacion, from the 
second edition, Madrid 1902). In this work and 
in his teaching as professor of education at the 
University of Buenos Aires (1905-18) he treated 
his subject as a social science, emphasizing the 
philosophy of the history of education, and 
educational sociology rather than pedagogy. In 
1903 appeared his Nuestra Am&ica (Barcelona) 
and Principios de psicologia indimdual y social 
(3 vols., Madrid; also translated into French); 
the former, an essay in social psychology after 
the manner of Le Bon and Tarde, being one of 
the most widely read interpretations of Latin 
American history and politics, and the latter, tlic 
first Argentine attempt at a systematic treati.se on 
social psychology. Perhaps the most successful 
of his works, 'Peoria del derecho, principios de 
sociologia juridica (Buenos Aires 1905; best 
known as El derecho, from the second edition, 
2 vols., Buenos Aires 1907; translated also into 
Italian and French), was like all his works 
strongly sociological in outlook and method. His 
Casos de derecho penal (Buenos Aires 1911) and 
Historia del derecho argentino (2 vols., Buenos 
Aires 1912-13) practically complete his studies 
in legal philosophy and history. Bunge, a 
voluminous writer, left among various biograph- 
ical and literary studies two biologico-sociologi- 


cal works of fiction. La novela de la sangre 
(Madrid 1903) and Viaje a troves de la estirpe y 
otras narraciones (Buenos Aires 1908). Although 
he was neither particularly original nor always 
accurate or profound, he was among the most 
active in his generation in Argentina in intro- 
ducing socio-p.sychological conceptions into the 
philosophy of law. 

L. L. Bernard 

Works: Bunge’s principal works have been reprinted 
in La Cultura Argentina series (Buenos Aires 1920- ). 
See also Obras completas de C. O. Bunge, 13 vols. 
(Madrid 1926-28). 

Consult: Nosotros, vol. xxix (1918) 305-435, a special 
commemorative issue devoted to Bunge. 

BUNGE, FRIEDRICH GEORG VON (1802- 
97), Baltic jurist and historian. He was the fir.st 
to edit systematically the sources of mediaeval 
Baltic history and to codify the Baltic i>rivate 
law. I^ath of the three Russian Baltic provinces, 
Livonia, Esthonia and Courland, had its own 
law, basetl originally upon German customs but 
displaying characteristic variations caused by the 
differences in the autonomous development of 
the provinces. 'Fhe law had never been codified 
and there were no standard rules of interpreta- 
tion. Bunge investigated the sources and history 
of the existing law, and sought to establish the 
relations between the development of the law 
and the j>olitical and social conditions of the 
several provinces. While engaged in this study 
he conceived the project of a complete collection 
of Baltic historical documents and records up to 
1561, and to this end he started in 1853 in Reval 
the Liv- est- kurldndisches Vrkundenhuch, of 
which he edited the first six volumes. This work 
inaugurated a new era for historians of the Bal- 
tic territories. The Russian government en- 
trusted him wdth the codification of the Baltic 
private law, a work on which he was engaged 
from 1856 to 1864. The code was sanctioned by 
the czar in 1865. 

L. H. Arbusow 

Important works: Das liv- und estlandische Privat- 
recht, 2 vols. (Dorpat 1838, 2nd ed. Reval 1847-48); 
Das curldndische Prwatrecht (Reval 1851). 

Consult: Greiffenhagen, W., Friedrich Georg v. Bunge 
(Reval 1891); Diedcrichs, H., in Baltische Monats- 
schrift, vol. xliv (1897) 357“86; Stieda, L., in 
Allgemeine deustehe Biographic, vol. xlvii (1903) 

364-68. 

BUNGE, NIKOLAY CHRISTIANOVICH 
(1823-95), Russian economist and statesman. 
He graduated from the University of Kiev ip 
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1845, served as professor of economics, statistics 
and adnunistrative law (interpreted as economic 
policy) at the same university from 1850 to 1880 
and was elected a member of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences in 1890. His career in 
public life was not less distinguished: he was 
a member of the commission which prepared 
the financial measures connected with the 
emancipation of the peasants; he was several 
times rector of the IJniversity of Kiev; and 
after 1865 he was in charge of the Kiev 
branch of the State Rank. In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed assistant minister of finance and in the 
fidlowing year, with the resignation of the liberal 
members of the government after the assas.sina- 
tion of Alexander ii, became minister of finance, 
an other wliich he held until 1886. Jn the last 
decade of his life he was president of the Com- 
mittee of Ministers, a council which passed on 
all matters exceeding the competence of a single 
ministry and sometimes on measures of an 
urgent legislative character. 

Runge modernized considerably the Russian 
system of taxation. He abolished the salt excise 
and the poll tax jmid by the lower classes and 
considerably reduced the rcdemj'ttion jmyments 
of peasants inaugurated as a result of their 
emancipation. On the other hand he introduced 
a tax on moneyed capital and increased the tax- 
ation of business enterprises, measures regarded 
as forerunners of a general income tax. He insti- 
tuted the system of tax inspectors and thus 
created for the first time in Russia an organiza- 
tion devoted e\clusi\cly to tax administration. 
He took the first steps in preparing the monetary 
reform carried out under Vishnegradsky and 
Witte. Having definitely rejected the idea of 
raising the value of the monetary unit, he 
adopted the j>lan of monetary stabilization at the 
current level. He began the accumulation of a 
gold fund and advocated the legalization of 
private dealing in gold. Runge also promoted 
labor legislation in Russia and introduced the 
system of factory inspectors. 

Runge ’s scholarship was not particularly 
forceful or original. As early as the fifties he ap- 
peared as a staunch exponent of the historical 
approach in theory and of liberalism in economic 
policy. Clearly influenced by the older (Jerman 
historical school, he became in his turn the 
founder of the Kiev school, which criticized the 
labor theory of value and opposed all forms of 
state intervention. As a statesman Runge re- 
mained true to the view's which he professed as a 
scholar. He w’as much less favorably disposed to 


protectionism than his successors and in an 
official memorandum on the peasant question 
(1894) took a definite stand against the reac- 
tionary laws of 1893 and 1894 which sirength- 
ened the village community form of land tenure. 
Among the published works of Runge important 
contributions are to be found not in general 
treatises or textb(K)ks but in shorter writings 
dealing with questions of economic policy. Of 
these the more interesting are: an article on 
Russian currency including a program of 
financial reform (in Shoniik oosiidarstvvnnikk 
znan\\ vol. viii, 1880, p. 86-127), ^ review' of 
A. 1 . Chuprov’s W'ork on railway economics con- 
taining an exposition of Runges economic 
philosophy [Vvstnik Europi, 1876, vol. ii, 314- 
52) and a monograph on the Ru.ssian salt excise 
(St. Peteroburg 1893). Some of his cssavs on the 
history of economic doctrines appeared in a 
French translation as Esquissn dv literature 
politico-economique (Geneva i8()8); this book 
contains a biography of Runge by Kartavtsov 
and a bibliography of Runge s works 

PJ'TER S'l'KUVE 

BUONARROTI, FILIPPH MICIIELK. See 
Rabouvism. 

RURCHARD OF WORMS, eleventh century 
canonist. He was educated at the cloister school 
of I>obbes and m the year 1000 w'as promotetl to 
the bishopric of Worms bv Ot^o m Between 
1012 and 1022 he compiled his Derretum (re- 
printed in J. P. Migne’s Patrolof^ta Uttina, vol. 
cxl, cols. 538-1090), the last and most imporfimt 
collection of canon law texts bi forc the Hilde- 
brandine reform party became dominant in the 
church. Although many collections were util- 
ize<l, more than half of its 1785 texts were bor- 
rowed from the earlier collection of Regino of 
Prum and the ninth century Italian collection 
known as Anselmo dedicata. A few texts affirm 
that secular enactments are subject to the law of 
God, but little else is included of a political 
character. Rurchard’s own texts arc mainly upon 
the administration of penance. 

Burchard’s collection formed the most widely 
used corpus of canon law for almost a century 
until superseded by the collections of Ivo of 
Chartres. It was, however, unsatisfactory to the 
reformers bec’ausc it did not sufficiently empha- 
size the primacy of the Roman See and because 
it compromised with prevailing practises in the 
matter of marriage of the clergy, investiture, 
dissolution of marriage and trial by ordeal. Near 
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the close of his bishopric Burchard promulgated 
(1023-25) one of the earliest municipal law 
books, the Lex familiae wormatiensis ecclesiae 
(reprinted in Monumenta Germaniae historica, 
Legum sectio iv, vol. i, p. 639-44), intended 
to supply a code for tlie administration of 
justice in secular affairs among the vassals of 
his bishopric. 

John Dickinson 

Consult: Grosch, Hermann, Burchard /, Bischof ztt 
Worms (Jena iSyo); J<.oeniKer, A. M., Burchard 1 von 
Worms und die deutsthe Kinhe setner Zeil (Munich 
1905); Fournier, Paul, “P'tudes criliciues sur Ic diScret 
de Burchard de Worms” in NouveUe rnme historiquc 
de droit franfais et etranffcr, vol. xxxiv (1910) 41-112, 
213-21, 2S9 331, 564-84, and “Un tournant de 
I’histoire du droit 1060-1140” in NouveUe rnme 
historique de droit franfais et et ranker, vol. xl (1917) 
129-80, and decret de Burchard de Womis, ses 
caractercs et son inlluence” in Revue d’histoire ec- 
(lesiaitique, vol. xii (1911) 451-73, 670-94. 

BURCKlIARD^r, JACOB CHRISTOPH 
(i8i 8-<;7), Swiss historian. He came of an old 
Basel family and rcceivetl a humanistic educa- 
tion, first stiuhing theology at Basel, then his- 
tory under Ranke at Berlin and history of art 
under Kugler at Borin, h'roin 1844 to 1S93 he 
taught with distinctK'ii at the University of 
Basel. Burckhardt’s early works, \\hich deal par- 
ticularly with Oerinan history and history of ait, 
show a strong culture-historic.il trend and re- 
veal the impress of Oerman romanticism. The 
fact that he had lived through the revolutionary 
period of 1830-48 strongly influenced his his- 
torical-political judgment. 

Burckhardt’s major historical works anistitiite 
a complete study of the development of the 
European cultiiie that .startetl with the (Jreeks. 
Gricchischc Kulturoeschichte deals with the 
genesis, nature and development of (Jreek cul- 
ture and its relationship to contemporary 
religious, political and .social forces. Ific Zeit 
Constantins dcs Grossen describes the disintegra- 
tion and decay of ancient culture and explains 
the triumph of C’hristianity over late anti(]uity 
and the transition to the Middle Ages. Finally 
Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien portrays 
the rebirth of antiquity in humanism and the 
Renaissance and its fusion with the Italian folk 
spirit in subduing mcdiaevalism and in inaugu- 
rating the modern era. He draws a sharp contrast 
between the corporate character of mediaeval 
society and the strong individualism so charac- 
teristic of the Renaissance. Burckhardt had now 
the classical viewjioint and in these brilliant 
works he showed the strencth, the continuity. 


the multiple changes and forms of the human 
spirit which first attained sovereignty among the 
Greeks. With this approach he revealed himself 
as a late disciple in the school of Schiller and 
Goethe, representing for the nineteenth century 
the stronghold of humanistic idealism. 

Burckhardt’s works on the Renais.sance 
greatly stimulated re.search and amouiPed to 
a virtual discovery of the period that was 
crucial for modern Kurojie. His ejioch making 
studies in the art of the Renaissance are con- 
tained chiefly in Der (a'cerone, Geschirhte der 
Renaissattre and Beitra^e zur Knnst^eschichte 
Italiens. His idealistic conception of art, which 
he derived from the Greeks, led him to give first 
jdace to the Italians in the histor)' of Ivuropean 
art and his judgment had a tremendous influ- 
ence upon aesthetic opinion from i860 to 1900. 

His philosophy of history, which combines a 
profound idealism with an intense pessimism, 
appeans in concentrated form in his posthumous 
works, Welt^eschichtliche Uetraclitun};en and 
Histormhe Fra^rnente. Bui ckhardt was severely 
critical in his attitude toward the political, 
economic and .social forces of his day and W'as in 
many rc.spccts closely akin to Nietzsche, upon 
whom he e.\e’'ted a marked influence. He was 
antidemocratic, antirevoliitionarv and anti- 
matcrialistic — a spiritual aristocrat, an idealist 
and on the whole inconsistent with the spirit of 
the times. In the historical thought of the nine- 
teenth century his works are among the most 
profound and their influence continues even in 
present day political history and thought. 

ICmil Di iut 

Works: (Jne< htsche Rulturffcschu hte, 4 \ols. (Berlin 
1898-1902; new fil , 3 vols., i.eipsic H)2i)); Bie Zeif 
Cunstantim des (itnssen (Biisel 1853, 3rd ed. I.eipsK' 
1898), Die Cultur der Renaissance in Jlalten (Basfl 
i860; new ed. hv E. lleinemann, Berlin 1928), tr. 
troin 1516 Ciennan cd. by S. G. C. Middlcnioie (2nd 
ed. London 1890), iJer Cicerone (Basel 1855; loth cd., 
4 vols., Lcipsic 1909-10), tr. by Mrs. A. II. Clough 
(rev. ed. Dmdon 1879); (jesdnehte der Rcnaissantc tn 
Italien (StuttKart 1867, 7th ed. Ksslingen 1924); 
Beitrdue sur Kunstf>eschtchte von 1 taken (Basel 1898); 
Wcltgescluchtliche Betrachtungen (Stuttgart 1905, 2nd 
cd. 1910). 'fhe Ifistorische Fragmente is in Burck- 
hardt’s collected works, vol. i- (Stuttgart 1929- ). 

Consult: Neumann, Carl, Jacob Burckhardt (Munich 
1927); Markwart, Otto, Jaioh Burckhardt, vol. i- 
(Basel 1920- ): Durr, Emil, Freiheit und Maiht hei 
Jacob Burckhardt (Basel 1918); Joel, Karl, Jacob 
Burckhardt al\ Ceschii htsphilosoph (Basel 1918); 
Cappis, (). B., Die Idee des Kleinstaates ini Deutschland 
des Kj. Jahrhunderts (Basel 1923) p. 104-28, Andlei, 
Charles, Nietssdie, sa vie et sa pensee, 4 \ols. (I'aiis 
1920-22) .ok I, p. 265 339. 
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BURDETT, FRANCIS (1770-1844). English 
political reformer and philanthropist. First 
elected for Boroughbridge in iy(j 6 he continued 
in the House of Commons almost uninterrupt- 
edly until his death, representing Westminster 
for thirty years (1807-37). In llie early part of 
his career his stalwart championship of parlia- 
mentary reform, of pojnilar rights and liberty 
of speecli as well as his r)ppositi(jn to war with 
France made him the most popular political 
figure of London. His protest against the action 
of the government in the IVlancliester ma.s.sacres 
led in 1810 to his detention in the Tower of 
London and his imprisonment in a common 
jail. Because of Bunlett’s vigor and uide popular 
appeal Bciithain, I’lace, Cobbett and other 
radicals of the day turned to him to sponsor in 
the I louse of Commons resolutions calling for 
specific reforms. Nevertheless his turbulent 
nature and the intricate cross currents of the 
reform movement led to many rujitures in his 
relationshij)s with the leaders of various groups. 

It was distinctive of Burdett’s attitude and 
perhaps the secret of much of his parliamentary 
influence that he based his claims always on 
ancient constitutional and legal principles, in 
this respect following Horne 'Looke whose dis- 
ciple he was. After tlie passage of the Reform 
Act of 1832 his interest in democratic move- 
ments waned and he ended his political career as 
a Tory. Throughout his life he contributed 
munificently to many public and philanthropic 
projects including, among others, the Mechan- 
ics’ Institute. 

W. H. Dawson 

('omuh: Ila/litl, William, in The Spirit of the Age 
(London 1S25; icprinlcd in (Jollerted Works, Ixindon 
i<>02 04, vol. jv, p, 324 25); Jlalevy, Ehe, Jm forma- 
tion iiu radii alisme philosophique, 3 voJs. (Pans IQOI- 
04), tr. in one volume by M. Morris (New Yoik 1928) 
p. 249-64; Wallas, (jraham. Life of Francis l*lace {rev. 
ed. London 1918) chs. ii and iv. 

BUREAIT, PAUL (1865-1923), French sociolo- 
gist. He was one of tlic most prominent repre- 
sentatives of the school of sociology which aims 
at the study of eontemporary social institutions 
by the Le Play method of first hand observation. 
After traveling in England, the United States 
and Norway, Bureau first became known for 
his monographs on particular institutions in 
those countries; Le homestead, ou ritisaisissa- 
bilit^ de la petite propriete foncihe (Paris 1895); 
L' association de Vouvrier aux profits du patron 
et la participation aux himdfices (Paris 1898); 
Le contrat de travail et le role des syndicats 


professionnels (Paris 1902); and “Le paysan dies 
fjords de Norvege” in La science sociale, n. s., 
vols. xx-xxi, nos. 20-21 (Paris 1905-06). In 
La crise morale des temps nouveaux (Paris 1907) 
he added to the Le Play method an ideological 
approach which sought the causes of French 
immorality in the intellectual currents of the 
day. His L'indiscipline des moeurs (Paris 1920; 
English translation, Tmvards Moral BatikrupUy, 
London 1925) put him in the forefront of those 
who, while acce])ting Malthus’ population for- 
mula, took a primarily moral view of the popu- 
lation question and sought a remedy in the 
strengthening of family ties and in continence 
within marriage. In his last work, Uintroduction 
d la methode sociolofique (Paris 1923), Bureau 
outlined the general principles of the method of 
personal observation in sociology, and defined 
the task of this method as that of furnishing the 
material on which the art of social reconstruc- 
tion is to be based. 

Paul Gemaiiling 

Consult: Lanzae de Lahorie, S. dc, and others, Paul 
Bureau (I’ans 1924). 

BUREAUCRACY is the term usually applied 
to a system of government the control of w’hich 
is so completely in the hands of officials that 
their power jeo])ardizes the liberties of ordinary 
citizens, d'he characteristics of such a regime 
are a passion for routine in administration, the 
sacrifice of flexibility to rule, delay in the making 
of decisions and a refusal to embark ujion 
experiment. In extreme cases the members 
of a bureaucracy may become a hereditary 
caste manipulating government to their own 
advantage. 

Until quite modern times bureaucracy seems 
to have arisen as a by-product of aristocracy. 
In the hi.story of the latter a disinclination on 
the part of the aristocracy for active govern- 
ment has in some cases led to the transfer of 
pow'cr into the hands of permanent officials. In 
other cases the origin of bureaucracy may be 
traced to the desire of the crown to have a body 
of personal servants who may be set off against 
the appetite of the aristocracy for power. In 
the latter event the bureaucrats themselves may 
have developed into an aristocracy, as happened 
in eighteenth century France. Previous to the 
nineteenth century bureaucracies have always 
sought, wherever possible, to become a privi- 
leged caste. When they have succeeded they 
have attempted to obtain for themselves either 
the same powers as the aristocracy or access to 
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that superior class. In any case it was fairly 
characteristic of bureaucracies before the French 
Revolution not to consider the interests of the 
state as a whole. A notable example of this 
selfishness is the attitude of the French bu- 
reaucracy in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to the vmalite ties charges; even so 
liberal minded a thinker as Montesquieu was 
prepared to defend the sale of offices in a 
monarchy {Esprit ties lots, bk. v, ch. xix). Yet 
it resulted inevitably in a complete blindness to 
ability as a test for office. Even in quite modern 
times the Imreign Office of Oreat Britain has 
been very largely maintained as an appanage 
of the aristocracy; it was not until iqiq that 
ajijilications for admission were entertained 
from candidates who did not possess a private 
income. 

The advent of democratic government in the 
nineteenth century overthrew in the western 
world the chance of maintaining a system 
whereby officials could constitute a permanent 
and hereditary caste. But for the most part the 
new conditions which accompanied democracy 
made bureaucracy possible in a new pha.se. It 
was essential to have a body of experts sur- 
rounding the minister in charge of a particular 
service, riie latter was an amateur who re- 
mained in office for at most a few years. It 
was therefore almost a condition of successful 
admini.stration that the officials who surrounded 
him should hold office permanently. And since 
democracy implied also publicity, it was impor- 
tant too that there should he a uniform boily 
of precedents, a consistent tradition, to wdiich 
reference could be made in order to justify 
before a legislative assembly the action that w^as 
taken. 

The tendency accordingly has been a certain 
suspicion of expcrimeritalism, a benevolence 
toward the “safe” man. 'riicrc develops almost 
insensibly an esprit de corps with canons of 
conduct, observance of which becomes the test 
of promotion. Administrative codes grow up 
and arc applied simply from the conservatism 
of habit. When rules have been long in operation 
or when they have been made by men of con- 
siderable experience it is very difficult to resist 
their authority. Because they are old it is held 
that they embody necessary experience; and 
officials are not easily persuaded to abandon 
them. A bureaucracy, moreover, because it is 
open to public criticism in a democratic state 
is always anxious to secure a reputation for 
accuracy. It prides itself on not making mis- 


takes. It insists on seeing questions from every 
point of view. This results not seldom in a 
slowness in taking action, a multiplication of 
paperasserie, in which the negative side of som..' 
j)roposed course of action is easily magnified as 
against its possible advantages. Because mis- 
takes will lead to criticism a bureaucracy is 
easily tempted to persuade a timid minister 
that the statute he contemplates is probably 
destined to fail. 

Under modern conditions these problems arc 
magnified still further. The scale of the modern 
state and the vastness of the services it seeks 
to render make expert administration inevitable. 
'I'o control the expert in such conditions is an 
unenviable task. The necessary knowledge of 
detail is as a rule concentratetl in his department 
alone. 'Fhc need to be impersonal means uni- 
formity f)f administration; and this in its tuni 
means a code of precedents through which it is 
difficult to cut one’s way to the recognition of a 
new' principle. Experts, moreover, naturally 
tend to push the field they administer to its 
furthest confines; the appetite for power grows 
by what it feeds on. In England, for example, 
the last thirty years have seen the increasing 
abandonment by Parliament of any effective 
control over departmental action. Even judicial 
control has had to surrender to the need for 
administrative discretion rendered necessary 
because the jiroccsses of law arc too cumbrous 
to deal efi'ectively with the delicacy of the tech- 
nical issues involved. Where the legislative 
machinery still attempts interference, as in the 
Thiited States, the result is fatal to expert and 
adequate administration. 

We have reached, in short, a position in which 
certain .simple principles may be laid down, 
(i) In countries built upon the English parlia- 
mentary model the legislature cannot because 
of the extent and pressure of its business do 
more than accept or reject the conclusions of 
ministers. (2) The conclusions of ministers 
based, as they must be, upon infonnation which 
requires experts for its formulation and inter- 
pretation are very largely those of the higher 
officials of the departments in their charge. 
(3) In the department there is a constant pres- 
sure toward caution. The minister has to assume 
responsibility for the mistakes of his subordi- 
nates and it is a point of honor with his sub- 
ordinates that these be minimal; the simplest 
way to this end is to minimize the sphere of 
novelty. (4) The system of appointment by 
competitive examination, adopted as a necessary 
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precaution against the evils of patronage, means 
that the young official grows up in the depart- 
ment and that his promotion dcpcmls largely 
upon the recommendation of his seniors. In this 
sense a high reward may too easily be won for 
conformity to the departmental code. In any 
case appointment from without is deeply re- 
sented and it will be found that most officials 
favor promotion by seniority; this, as a rule, is 
to mistake anti(|Liity for experience. (5) In the 
Ijiiited States there is hardly a bureaucracy in 
the Kuropean sense of the term; the small 
salaries and the operation of the spoils system 
prevent the continuity of service known in 
Europe. Ihit the disadvantages of this system 
are great: the failure to attract able men to the 
civil service and the consequent low level of 
quality in the administrative performance. Dis- 
continuity at the top of the departments involves 
a price perhaps even heavier than that paid for 
excessive continuity. 

It should be j>ointed out that these undesir- 
able characteristics of liureaucracy are not in 
the least coiilined to the .service of the .state; 
they operate wherever there i.s large scale or- 
ganization. Trade unions, cliurches, institutions 
for social work, great industrial corporations, 
all these are compelled liy tlie very size of the 
interests they represent and by their complexity 
to take on the same habits of bureaucracy. The 
familiarity of officials with the technical details 
of their work involv^cs the accretion of power 
in their hands. The need for rules makes for 
stereotyped regulation. Innovation is distrusted 
because it means a dcpartuic from the wonted 
routine. 'Ehe problem, for example, of influ- 
encing a great political party to adopt a new 
outlook frowned upon by its leaders; the effort 
to persuade, say, a great shipbuilding firm to 
turn from iron to steel; the difficulty of inducing 
case workers in a charitable organization to 
skepticism of their iiuiuiries; these arc merely 
examples of the power of habit over those who 
specialize in a particular department. It is rarely 
difficult in a trade union congress for the 
officials to “steam roller” the delegates into 
acceptance of policies about which as individuals 
the majority may be dubious. A great business 
corporation, as long as it earns a dividend, never 
has to bother itself about its shareholders. It 
is the boast of the Roman Catholic church that 
it has not changed since its foundation; and 
innovators have always been driven either to 
schism or submission. Even in a comparatively 
new state like the Soviet Republic the proceed- 


ings of the Communist party are full of accusa- 
tions of this kind against officials. 

In all large scale enterjirise men who are 
desirous of avoiding great responsibility (and 
the majority of men is so desirous) are neces- 
sarily tempted to avoid great experiments. In a 
political democracy this obviously becomes an 
official habit where there is a tendency to a 
bureaucratic system. Nothing will be under- 
taken for the public for which it is not clamant. 
The difficulties of meeting the demands made 
will be exaggerated out of all proportion. Infor- 
mation necessary to the making of policy will 
be withheld, .sometimes on the ground that it 
is not in the jniblic intere.st to reveal it, some- 
times by the argument that its collection would 
be unjustifiably expensive. Decisions will be 
made without the assignment of reasons for 
making them, or po.stponed until, in Racon’s 
phrase, the ipiestions “resolve of themselves.” 
The result is discretion, secrecy, conservatism, 
and all these minister to the preservation of 
power. 

In modern times bureaucracies have, outside 
of Russia under the czarist regime, rarely been 
corrupt in a crude sense. IVIo.st of the advan- 
tages they obtain for themselves (security of 
tenure, superannuation, incremental salaries, 
annual vacation) are recognized as the necessary 
accompaniments of .sound work. Nor has there 
been the tendency to nepotism which distin- 
guished earlier types. Of course there have been 
scandals; in h' ranee notably there have been 
.some .sordid exposures wfirthy of the aticicn 
regime. But it is in a broad sense just to say 
that in its political context the economic moral- 
ity of the modern civil service, where it has had 
the advantage of permanence, has been far 
higher than that of private enterpri.se. 

Its faults clearly arise from the difficulty of 
controlling cxj>erts in any department where 
action depends uikui special knowledge which 
as a rule they alone possess and where mistakes 
of innovation may entail serious consequences. 
The size of the modern state in fact tends to 
make its government an oligarchy of specialists, 
whose routine is disturbed by the occasional 
irruption of the benevolent amateur. In England 
it may be .said that the technical efficiency of 
the civil service has made it possible to avoid 
many of the larger evils of bureaucracy because 
the long period of service of outstanding states- 
men gives to them a power of control not easily 
obtainable elsewhere. In Germany, on the other 
hand, at least until 1916, the statesman in office 
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tended to be the supreme bureaucrat who could 
avoid the consequence, to be faced in England, 
of having to meet a popular verdict. Moreover 
the English system of fairly constant and thor- 
ough inquiry into the whole condition of the 
civil service has made possible the introduction 
of a genuine flexibility of organization at com- 
paratively frequent intervals. But it still remains 
true in England as elsewhere that the contact 
between the civil service, on the one hand, and 
tlie legislative assembly and the general public, 
on the other, is far too haphazard and inco- 
herent. Here, it is probable, a great future lies 
before the advisory cejmmittee on which repre- 
sentatives of interests affected by the working 
of the ilepartments shall have the opportunity 
of criticism and suggestion before the prestige 
of government is associated with the announce- 
ment of the result. 

The characteristics of a civil service, which a 
French authority has described as pennanence, 
hierarchy and profession, are j)robably funda- 
mental to the proper performance of its work. 
'Fhe problem is to prevent the corporate degen- 
eration ol the civil service into a caste with a 
closed mind. There is no infallible method by 
which this can be accomplished. But it is 
possible, with experience, to indicate ways in 
which the degeneration can be minimized, (i) 
The political head of the department should 
be a person who has a permanent place in 
public life. He can then hope to acquire a 
sufheient knowledge of departmental operation 
to enable him to have a mind of his own. 
(2) 'Fhc civil service should have direct and 
continuous contact with the repre.scntativc pub- 
lic associations in order that public criticism of 
its work may be both well informed and co- 
herent. (3) The retiring age of officials should 
be reasonably low. Otherwise the younger offi- 
cials do not get the chance of really responsible 
work at a sufficiently early age, and the older 
become the prisoners of a routine. (4) There 
should be effective decentralization wherever 
possible. The more the official is brought into 
direct contact with the constituency he affects 
by his work, the more likely he is to be respon- 
sive to the need for innovation. Action and 
decisiveness require relation at the circumfer- 
ence; it is knowledge which demands centrali- 
zation. (5) Efficient means should be organized 
for fairly frequent changes of work and for 
contact with foreign officials operating different 
systems. For an official in the diplomatic service, 
for example, to have direct experience of the 
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League of Nations is both refreshing and a 
valuable exposure to novelty. (6) In the early 
years of service egress therefrom should not, as 
in England, involve penalty. It is always bad 
for a bureaucracy to retain officials who do not 
find their true vocation in their work but shrink 
from the financial loss which is a consequence 
of forfeiture of pension rights. (7) Organic con- 
nection with the legislature is of high value. In 
this aspect the British municipal system creates 
a relation between elected and appointed mem- 
bers which is far more satisfactory than that 
attained in the parliamentary system. (8) In the 
conferring of administrative discretion upon 
civil servants there should always be safeguards 
of full publicity for its exercise. Where the 
discretion is of a jiulicial nature such a system 
of controls as that indicated by the Supreme 
C^ourt of the United States in McCall z). New 
York (245 U. S. 345) is important. 'Fhc experi- 
ence, further, of France and (Germany suggests 
the value of the right to sue the state in tort as 
against the validity of the Anglo-American sys- 
tem of virtual administrative irresponsibility. 

Harold J. Laski 
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BURGHLEY, LORD. William Cecil (1520- 
98), English statesman. He came of a good 
Northamptonshire family and was educated at 
Cambridge .and at Gray’s Inn. He entered 
public service as Master of Requests during 
the reign of Edward vi and served that king 
subsequently as secretary and privy councilor. 
He participated actively in the establishment of 
Protestantism in I'aigland during Edward’s 
reign, but found it prudent to accept Roman 
Catholicism when Mary reestablished the old 
faith in England. One of Elizabeth’s first public 
acts was to create him principal secretory , an 
ofiice which lie held during the first thirteen 
years of her reign. In that capacity he was very 
largely responsible for the establishment of the 
Anglican church, for the direction of foreign 
policy and for the maintenance of internal order. 
He appears also to have been the queen’s 
principal spokesman in the House of Commons. 
His great achievement during these critical years 
was to seat his mistress firmly upon her throne. 
In 1571 he was created Lord Burghicy and 
in 1572 was appointed lord high treasurer. 
After that he was less concerned with the details 
of public administration, but he remained to 
the end of his life Elizabeth’s most trusted 
adviser and had more to do than any one else 
except herself with the formulation of the royal 
policy both at home and abroad. He took a great 
interest in public finances, and though he did 
relatively little to improve the antiquated sys- 
tem of levying and collecting taxes he kept a 
close watch over royal expenditures and the 
conservation of royal resources. He did much 


also to encourage English trade, to stimulate 
English ship building and to develop English 
industry. He revealed little interest in coloniza- 
tion, and although he would gladly have had 
England participate in the wealth of the new 
world he opposed the piratical methods of 
Hawkins and Drake as likely to precipitate war. 
His foreign policy was directed primarily to 
the maintenance of peace and the promotion of 
English economic interests. While he encour- 
aged Protestant rebels in Holland and France 
he steadily, though not always openly, opposed 
the efforts of Ixiccster and Walsingham and 
Essex to draw England into open war on their 
behalf. Before his death he contrived to estab- 
lish his son. Sir Robert Cecil, as the queen’s 
chief adviser. 

Conyers Read 
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BURIAL CUSTOMS. See Death Customs; 
Funerals. 

BURKE, EDMUND (1729-97), British states- 
man and political theorist. Burke was one of the 
mo.st eminent of those jiolitical thinkers w'ho 
have devoted their main energies to the actual 
conduct of affairs. He was born in Dublin and 
after a giMitl but desultory education at Trinity 
College, Dublin, he crossed to England to study 
law but abandoned it for literature and politics. 
He first attracted attention by a work entitled 
A Vindication of Natural Society (175^), a 
brilliant satire on Bolingbroke’s recently pub- 
lished works devoted to a vindication of natural 
religion, wherein he showed how the arguments 
by means of wjiich Bolingbroke had reduced 
Christianity to deism would, if applied to poli- 
tics, reduce ordered society to chaos. In 1759 
he initiated the invaluable Annual Register of 
outstanding events, which he continued to edit, 
and in the main to write, until 1788. In the 
same year (1759) became secretary to a 
prominent member of Parliament, W. G. Ham- 
ilton, who shortly afterwards (1761) was ap- 
pointed to the staff of the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. This appointment took Burke back to 
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his native city, and during his stay there (1761- 
64) he became convinced that the troublous 
condition of Ireland was due largely to the 
penal religious laws, to the commercial dis- 
abilities of the Irish, to the factiousness of its 
parliaments, to the corruption of its adminis- 
tration and to the absenteeism of its landlords. 
He never ceased throughout his public life to ad- 
vocate reforms calculated to remove these evils. 

A new and important stage in his career 
opened in 1765 when he was appointed private 
secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham, the 
official chief of the Whig party, who had just 
been summoned by George ill to form a min- 
istry. A seat in Parliament was also found for 
him before the close of the year. His political 
principles had already become fixed. He had 
acquired a profound admiration for the British 
constitution as determined by the revolution 
of 1688-89; he firmly believed in the govern- 
ment of the country by the landed aristocracy, 
of which class the Marquis of Rockingham was 
a splendid exemplar; be burned with a zeal for 
justice, a hatred of opj>ression, an enthusiasm 
for good administration, a devotion to religion. 
His immense intellectual power, the diligence 
with which he made himself master of ever>' 
subject that he took uj), the torrential eloquence 
wherewith he poured forth the wealth of his 
ideas, the insight that enabled him with unerring 
certainty to penetrate to the heart <)f every 
problem -these qualities soon gave him a unique 
position in the House of Commons and in the 
councils of his party. He speedily became, and 
for a quarter of a century (1765-90) remained, 
the formulator and interpreter of Whig policy 
to the world. 

He had occasion to apply his principles to 
many practical problems of first importance. 
To begin with he had to defend the party or 
cabinet system of government against the sys- 
tem of administration by the monarch and the 
“King’s friends” which George ill — modeling 
himself on Queen Elizabeth— w'as trying to 
reintroduce. This defense he made in his Ob- 
servations on the Present State of the Nation 
(1769) and in his Thoughts on the Causes of the 
Present Discontents (1770) with a masterly thor- 
oughness which makes those works classics in 
English political philosophy. The second great 
question that claimed his attention was the 
controversy respecting taxation and represen- 
tation which had broken out early in George 
Ill’s reign between the American colonies and 
the mother country. Two speeches that he made 
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in Parliament on this matter (April, 1774, and 
March, 1775) together with his Letter to the 
Sheriffs of Bristol on the Affairs of America 
(1777) constitute in Lord Morley’s opinion the 
most admirable of all his utterances. Refusing 
to discuss the abstract rights of either the one 
side or the other he pleaded for a crniciliatory 
policy in the interests of peace and prosperity. 
“The question with me,” he said, “is not 
whether you have a right to render your people 
miserable, but whether it is not your interest 
to make them happy.” His third great pre- 
posscjision was the problem of the government 
01 India, closely connected with which was the 
problem of the corruption of British politics by 
the overwealthy “nabobs” who returned from 
the East to buy up the pocket boroughs of the 
homeland. His prolonged attack on Warren 
Hastings may have been mistaken in detail, but 
it did much to impre.ss all succeeding Indian 
administrators with a sense of their responsi- 
bilities. 

The last great concern of bis life was the 
French Revtdution. His attitude of hostility to 
this epoch making event caused him to separate 
himself from many of bis old associates and it 
finally led to the disruption of the Whig party. 
Idis famous Reflections on the Revolution in 
France (1790) was one of the most powerful 
and influential pamphlets ever w'ritten. He fol- 
lowed this up by other works in which he 
showed that precisely the same principles as 
had led him to oppo.se the policy of Cieorge ill 
in England compelled him to condemn the 
revolutionaries in France. 'Fhese principles were 
the organic nature of the state, the need of 
constant adaptation of institutions to circum- 
stances, the peril of too sudden change and the 
imperative necessity of the recognition of the 
religious basis of society, 
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BURLAMACHI, PHILIP (died in 1644), met- 
chant-banker and diplomatic agent. He was 
born in P'rance of Italian stock. Entering 
into partnership with his wife’s family, the 
Calandrini, he became the head of a banking 
association which spread a network of agencies 
over Europe. About 1605 he settled in Eng- 
land, where he soon achieved prominence as 
financier and merchant. Uetween 1614 and 
1633 he was the chief financial agent of the 
Pmglish government. His connections in north- 
ern Germany enabled him to act as jiaymaster 
and contractor for tlie various Eiiglish expedi- 
tions which took part in the earlier stages of the 
Thirty Years’ War. He paid and received for the 
home government large sums in the Pmropean 
capitals, was the paymaster of ambas.sadors and 
arranged for the pawning of the crown jewels in 
Amsterdam. After his naturalization in 1624 he 
became influential in Whitehall as the most 
active member of the select community of 
merchants which supplied the Exchequer with 
funds in anticipation of revenue. When phe- 
nomenal success as a lender led him to borrow 
money as a deposit banker lie overreached him- 
self and failed in 1633 with the crown as princi- 
pal debtor. His bankrujUcy produced a minor 
financial crisis in western Europe. Ihirlamachi 
was one of the first to devise a scheme for an 
Ivnglish public bank. His plan, which never 
found Its way into print, proposed an institution 
to furnish deposit facilities for traders and to 
provide means for “the payment of all con- 
siderable sums which arc negotiated”; it was 
apparently to be supported by the credit of the 
city of London. 

A. V. Judges 
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BURLAMAQUT, JEAN JACQUES (1694- 
174S), Swiss jurist, an adherent of the law of 
nature school and its greatest exponent outside 
Germany. His Principcs du droit naturel (Geneva 
1747) begins with a study of the nature of man 
considered as morally responsible and subject 
to law'. Burlainaqui then attempts to e.stablish 
the origin of rights in general. He discusses the 
norms of conduct, which he regards as derived 
from reason, the nature and origin of obligation, 
law as a system of reciprocal rights and duties, 
the nature of rules of law and the basis of 
sovereignty. He analyzes natural law and seeks 
to prove its existence, deducing it from tlic 


divine order, moral instinct and reason. The 
Principfs du droit politique (Geneva 1751) treats 
of the origin and nature of civil society, forms 
of government, the transitions of sovereignty 
arul the reciprocal duties of sovereigns and sub- 
jects. 1 lore Burlarnaqui examines specifically 
the legislative, religious, punitive and economic 
rights of the sovereign. Although he favors 
absolute power and hereditiry monarchy he 
regards a popular assembly as capable of chang- 
ing the existing ruler. Finally, in dealing with 
international law, he discusses the foreign rights 
of the sovereign, the rights and necessities of 
war, public treaties and the privileges of am- 
bassadors. Burlarnaqui consistently maintained 
that international rights arc nothing more than 
natural law. 

Robert Redslob 

Works: ’I'lie t\vf> hooks mentioned ahme were lepub- 
hshed as one work, Primipvs du droit tuiturd ct 
politique, 3 \ols, (Cjcne\!i 17^13), tr. by Nugent, 2 
voks. (ie\. ed. London 1703); they have also been 
translated into Spanish and Italian. I’he most notable 
editor and eommentator of Burlainaqui has been 
Fortunato Barttiloineo de I'cdice, who published an 
enlartjed edition, 8 voK. (y’vcrdori lybb-bS), which 
Avas attain revised by Dupin, 5 \ols. (Fans 1820-21). 
Consult: Hivier, A., “Litteraihistonsohc Uebersieht 
dcr .Sy Sterne und 'riieonen des Volkerreehts seit 
Cirotius” in Fianz von 1 lolt/entlorfFs HandhiuJi des 
Voikerrahts (Beilin 1885) aoI. i, p. 433-35, and fur- 
ther authoiities eited there. 

BURLINGAME, ANSON (i 820-70), American 
diplomat. Burlingame was born at New Berlin, 
New ’^’ork, and later settled in Massacluisetts. 
He was elected to Congress in 1S55 and became 
know'll as an orattir and as a leader of the anti- 
slavery forces in the House. After his tiefeat for 
reeicction in i8f)0 he was appointed minister to 
Vienna, but his earlier advocacy of the Sardinian 
cause had ofi'ended tlie Austrian government and 
the appointment w'as changeil to China. As 
minister to China, from October, 18b 1, until 
November, 1867, he made for himself a lasting 
place in the annals of American dijilomacy. His 
generous disposition won the confidence of the 
imperiai officials and also of his British, h'rench 
and Russian colleagues. Largely because of 
Burlingame’s influence with his fellow diplomats 
his six years in China saw an abatement of the 
aggressive tactics which previously had charac- 
terized the policies of the western powers. In 
November, 1867, Burlingame resigned his post 
and accepted appointment as head of a Chinese 
mission to America and Europe. Pleading for a 
policy of ‘‘fair play for China” he succeeded in 
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concluding at Washington in iX68 a supple- 
mentary treaty between China and the United 
States, recognizing the territorial integrity and 
sovereignty of China and the right of free im- 
migration. With the large increase t)f Chinese 
immigration into California this last provision 
was later to become the cause of serious friction 
between the United States and China. In Lon- 
don Burlingame was able to counteract the in- 
fluence of the “old China hands” and to effect a 
complete reversal of Britain’s past policy in 
China. 'I’lie mi.ssion was cordially received at 
Paris, Berlin and St. Petersburg and Burlingame 
succeeded in evoking more considerate treat- 
ment for the Chinese empire. 

G. Nye Stek’.er 

(kmuilt: Williams, F. W., Anson Iiur/in}>anw and the 
First Chinese Alission to Foreign Potvers (New York 
1912). 

BURNET, GILBERT (1643-1715), British 
historian and ecclesiastic. Burnet was born in 
Edinburgh, studied divinity and became pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of ( Jlasgow. 
In 1674 he settled in London where as one of the 
most eloquent preachers of his generation and as 
a vigorous pamphleteer he consistently pursued 
a broad church policy. His lifelong advocacy of 
tolerance ami his activities in behalf of Scotch 
Presbyterians and English Nonconformists may 
be traced not to a judicial temjierament but to a 
belief that there were good men among the sub- 
scribers to all creeds. On the death of Charles 
11, since he had by his inde]iendence incurred 
the displeasure of James, he retired to Pans 
and later to 'I’he Hague. He won the confidence 
of William and Mary, translated and reaist 
William’s Dcclaralion and crossing with him to 
England jmblished an able defense of the revo- 
lution. He was rewarded in 1689 with the 
bishopric of Salisbury. 

As a hi.storian Bumet was something of a 
pioneer. For his Memoir c$ of the Lives and 
Actions of James and William^ Dukes of Hamilton 
and Castleherald (London 1677, new ed. Oxford 
1852) he ransacked the available source ma- 
terial, printing many documents. He pursued 
the same course in his History of the Reformation 
of the Church of England (3 vols., Ixjmlon 1681- 
17115; new ed. by N. Pocock, 7 vols., Oxford 
1865). Although full of inaccuracies and prej- 
udices it was an endeavor not merely to narrate 
events but also to show underlying ideas and 
social forces, and in both method and aim pro- 
vided a model for later writers. In the History 
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of His Own Time (ed. by Thomas Bumet, 2 vols., 
London 1724-34; new ed. by O. Airy, with 
supplementary volume ed. by II. C. F'oxcroft, 
Oxford 1897-1901), Burnet’s most important 
work, he hoped to supply a handbook for states- 
men while justifying the ways of God to man. 
He succeeded in producing an inimitable ac- 
count of the shifting political scene he knew so 
well. 

Louise Fargo Brown 
Consult: Clarke, T. E. S., and Foxeroft, 11 . C., A Life 
of Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury (Cambridge, 
Eng. 1907). 

BURNETT, JOHN (1S42-1914), British labor 
leader. Burnett first won prominence in 1871 as 
leader of the rank and file struggle for a nine- 
hour day in the Newcastle area. Although his 
election as secretary {)f the AmalgatTKited Society 
of Engineers in 1875 reflected a growing dis- 
satisfaction with the staid craft union policy of 
the national unions, Buriu'tt adopted in the main 
the traditional pf)licy of his organization. An 
eflicient negotiator, he was unable, however, in 
the prolonged trade dejvression of the decade, to 
do much more than maintain union membership 
and the nine-hour day. As a member of the 
Parliamentary Cornrnittei* of the Trade Union 
Congress from 1876 to 1885 Burnett followed its 
policy in opposing independi'iit political action 
by labor, and as its representative at the Inter- 
national Labour Congress in Paris, 1883, he 
supported a movement for non-political inter- 
national craft organization. He was thus truly 
representative of the mid-\’ictorian phase of the 
British labor movement anil out of harmony 
with the “new unionism” of the nineties. 

In 1886, no doubt in recognition of his per- 
sonal qualifications as one of the leaders who had 
contributed to the piublic acceptance of trade 
unionism, Burnett was appointed to the newly 
created post of Labour Correspondent to the 
Board of ’I’rade. He held this office, which was 
later transferred to the Labour Department, until 
1907. I le was responsible for valuable reports on 
sweating (Great Britain, Board of Trade, 
Report . . . on the Sweating System in Leeds, 
Parliamentary J*apers by Command, C-5513, 
Ixjndon 1888, and Report ... at the East End 
of London, Parliament, House of Commons, 331, 
Ixmdon 1887) and on alien immigration into the 
United States (Great Britain, Board of 'IVade, 
Alien Immigration, Parliamentary Papers by 
Command, C-7113, London 1893). It was 
largely through his initiative that the govern- 
ment for the first time began the collection 0/ 
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reliable information on trade unions and on move misunderstandings and conflict between 


strikes and lockouts. 

H. L. Beales 

BURRITT, ELIHU (1810-79), American ad- 
vocate of peace. His chief contriI)utions to paci- 
fist propaganda lay in his utilization of data from 
the social sciences and in his development of a 
technique of organization and publicity. With- 
out abandoning the empliasis whicli liis prede- 
cessors in the peace movement had given to 
moral and religious arguments against war, 
Hurritt found new arguments in comparative 
philology, geography and economics. The evi- 
dence of related word forms and common roots 
corroborated for him the religious and humani- 
tarian belief in the solidarity of mankind, 
(leographical studies convinced him that the 
unity of the globe and the interdipendence of its 
parts maile war an utterly irrational institution. 
He was among the lir.st to see the inqH)»-tance 
of enlisting for the peace movement the support 
of free traders and laborers; as early as 1850 
he urged workingmen “to unite and refuse 
to fight’’ (“The World Workingman’s Strike 
against War” in his Ten-Minute Talks, Boston 
1S74). Ilis Year-Book of the Nations (1855-56) 
was an able statistical analysis of the economy of 
the war system. In the field of jurisprudence he 
popularized the plan of William Ladd for a 
congress and court of nations, and labored suc- 
cessfully for the organization of representative 
jurists into a society for the codification of inter- 
national law. 

Burritt was the first pacifist to attempt on a 
large scale the organization of public opinion in 
the interc.st of peace. At critical points in inter- 
national affairs he tried to propitiate mutual 
antagonisms by organizing in the countries con- 
cerned citizens’ meetings for exchanging 
“Friendly Addresses’’; during the Oregon crisis 
and the Anglo-French crises of 1848 and 1852 
tliis “people’s diplomacy” attracted wide atten- 
tion. He was also the first who on a large scale 
utilized the press in furthering the cause of 
peace, inserting in almost forty daily newspapers 
of Europe incisive bits of peace propaganda. 
I'hese “olive leaves” — blind advertisements — 
reached for several years perhaps a million 
readers each month. In 1848 he organized at 
Brussels the first international peace congress 
and was largely instrumental in the organization 
of those which followed in other European cities. 

Burritt believed in the unity of all reforms 
designed to improve human relations and to re- 


social groups. Therefore in 1853 he made a five 
thousand mile lecture tour in behalf of Ocean 
Penny Postage. He did something to realize his 
plan of “assi.stcd emigration” from Europe to 
America. From 1855 to 1861 he sought to avert 
civil war in the United States by devoting his 
energy, enthusiasm and slender resources to a 
campaign for compensated emancipation of the 
slaves. 

Merle E. Curti 

(Joftsult: F.lihu Hurritt; a Aletuorial Volume, cd. by 
Charles Niorthend (New York 1879); Curti, Merle E., 
The Ameruati Peme Crusade iSl^—iSOo, vol. i- 
(Durham, N. C. igzy- ) especially ch. vii. 

BURT, 'FHOMAS (1837 1922), British labor 
leader. He came from a family of Methodist, 
Chartist, trade union tratlitions; at the age of ten 
he entered the mines and in adolescence began a 
process of systematic self-education, reading 
Wordsworth , Kuskin , much con temporary Amer- 
ican popular philosophy, and finding in Adam 
Smith and J. S. Mill support for his belief in 
trade unionism. In the later sixties he turned a 
bankrupt organization into a miners’ union com- 
prehensive of the whole Northumberland coal 
field and recognized by the employers. I Ic played 
an important part in the development of arbitra- 
tion into a permanent machinery for pacific 
negotiation and in the adoption of sliding wage 
scales based on the selling price of coal. In 1874 
he was elected to Parliament by Morpeth, a 
constituency swamped by newly enfranchised 
miners, and supported Gladstone, in whom he 
saw the champion of social, religious and legal 
equality. He held minor office, was made privy 
councilor and became “father” of the House of 
Commons. 

After 1890 he was attacked with increasing 
bitterness by a younger generation of con- 
fcsseilly socialist beliefs, the ground chosen for 
their attack being his opposition to their demand 
for a state enforced minimum wage and state 
control of working hours and his persistence in 
an outworn faith in trade imion bargain. His 
main work was the construction of a powerful 
but pacific union, the perfecting of machinery 
for industrial agreement and demonstration to a 
country of predominantly upper class leadership 
of the possibilities of democracy free from 
demagogic violence. 

E. Welbourne 

Consult: Burt, Thomas, An Autoh'ography, with sup- 
plementary chapters by Aaron Watson (London 
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1924); Welboume, E., The Miners' Unions of North- 
umberland and Durham (Cambridge, Eng. 1923). 

BURY, JOHN BAGNELL (1861-1927), Eng- 
lish historian. From Foyle Cbllege, London- 
derry, Bury entered Trinity College, Dublin 
(1878), and in 1880 spent six months at the 
University of Gottingen. In 1885 he obtained 
his fellowship at Trinity College. At the age of 
thirty-two he was elected professor of modern 
history and live years later regius professor of 
Greek in 'IVinity College, thus holding two 
chairs contemporaneously. In 1902 he was 
appointed regius professor of modem history 
in the University of Cambridge, a position which 
he held until his death. 

Bury approached the study of history through 
his interest in classical philology, and the philo- 
logical method left a clear mark upon his 
historical work. lie made a ])ermanent contri- 
butioii to our knowledge of the later Roman 
Empire and of the Byzantine period. In addition 
to many articles in the Enjflhh Historical Rezdew, 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the Hvzantinische 
Zcitschrift .md other scholarly publications he 
was the author of an important introduction 
tf) volume iv of the (lanihrid^e Medieval History 
and of three masterly books, A History of the 
Later Roman Empire from Arcadius to Irene, 

A n-Soo \.i) (2 vols., London il^8()),A History 
of the Eastern Roman Empire from the P'all of 
Irene to the Accession of Basil /, -t n. 8c)2~S6y 
(IvOndrm 1912) and History of the Later Roman 
Empire from the Death oj Theodosius / to the 
Death of Justinian (2 vols., London 1923). 

A keen student of philosophy, especially that 
of Hegel, Bury was a convinced monist and 
rationalist; he attacked Christianity and other 
forms of theism as demanding of their followers 
a faith which rea.son could not justify. “ 7 'hcrc 
is nothing for it but to trust the light of our 
reason. Its candle power may be low, but it is 
the only light we have.” Bury contributed fre 
quently to the Annual of the Rationalist Press 
Association, and it was this philosophical interest 
which led him to write his History of Freedom 
of Thought (Ix)ndon 1913). 

Yet Bury had his own faith, the belief in 
progress, which inspired his industrious life. 
This belief is founded on “an interpretation of 
history which regards men as slowly advancing 
in a definite and desirable direction, and infers 
that this progress will continue indefinitely.” 
It thus implies that “a condition of general 
happiness will ultimately be enjoyed which will 
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justify the whole process of civilization” (The 
Idea of Progress, London 1920, p. 5). Further, 
the development must be conceived as necessary 
and certain; the theory would have little value 
or significance if future progress depended on 
chance or the unpredictable discretion of an 
external will. The historian’s task is to con- 
tribute toward the ultimate synthesis of man’s 
past which shall unify the jiroccss of the ages. 
History is not the dossier of an incompetent 
Providence, but the record of an uphill struggle 
in which the race of mankind, although heavily 
handicapped, has accomplished wonders. 

Norman H. Baynfs 

Consult: Baynes, Norman H., A Bibliography of the 
Works of J. B. Bury, co*npiled vjiih a Memoir (Cam- 
bridge, Eng. 1929). 

BUSCH, ERNSl’ (1849-93), German writer on 
the theory of the cooperative movement. His 
three works, Die Soziale Frage und Hire Losung 
(Berlin 1890), Dcr Irrtum von Karl Marx (Basel 
1894, 2nd ed. Stuttgart 1908) and Vr sprung und 
Wesen dtr vnrtschaftlichen Krisis (Lcipsic 1892), 
all deal with the differences between the 
socialistic and the cooperative appn)ach to the 
solution of the social question. Busch traced in- 
equality of distribution to the process of ex- 
change rather than to the system of production. 
I le rejected the theory of class struggle and op- 
posed the intcr\’cntion of the state in economic 
affairs. He believed that through the coopera- 
tive organization of consuin]>tion it w'ould be 
possible for the workers to effect a transforma- 
tion of the modern capitalistic system. His doc- 
trines provided the C(K)perative movement with 
a broader theoretical basis and exerted a con- 
siderable influence upon the fJerman Social 
Democrats, w’hose attitude toward the coopera- 
tive movenient had been indifferent or hostile. 
His influence extended to other countries, 
especially Switzerland and Austria. 

V. Totomianz 

Consult: Totomianz, V., Konsumentenorganisation: 
Theorte, Gesihirhle und Praxis der Konsutngcnossrn- 
schaften (3rd ed. Berlin 1929) p. 19-25; Miilberger, 
Arthur, introduction to the second edition of Der 
Irrtum von Karl Marx, p. 5-15. 

BUSCH, JOHANN GEORG (1728-1800), 
German economist. Trained primarily in the 
natural sciences Biisch served after 1767 as the 
director of the commercial school at Hamburg, 
now known as the Biisch Institute. He was active 
in every movement for social progress and left 
twenty-eight works on technological, historical. 
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legal and economic subjects. He was one of the 
leading precursors of German economic science. 

As an economist Biisch was significant espe- 
cially for his opposition to eighteenth century 
mercantilism and his advocacy of a more liberal 
economic policy. He favored a limited system of 
free trade and declared that an international 
division of labor would improve the material 
welfare of mankind more quickly than the most 
flourishing economic development under condi- 
tions of national isolation. Accordingly he op- 
posed the artificial stimulation of domestic 
industries but supported an eilucational pro- 
tective tariff, thus anticijiating Friedrich last in 
this as at many other points. Busch disliked 
chartered companies because they easily became 
monopolistic, and demaiuled the regulation of 
competition in international trade by a system of 
cortimercial treaties. Having coined the German 
term for carrying trade {ZwiscIwnhanJcl) he was 
one of the first to appnxiate the true importance 
of this branch of economic acti\ity. In internal 
affairs he stood for unrestricted competition in 
trade, freedom of industrial occupation and 
njodernization of the agrarian regime by gradual 
reform. He welcomed the machine as an agency 
for the promotion of mass consumption. Among 
other things he advocated the improvement of 
commercial law and the establishment of special 
commercial courts. 

Busch’s economic system centered about his 
theory of monetary cireulation. Regarding 
money as a medium of exchange and as a stand- 
ard of value, he opposed the quantity theory. He 
believed that division of labor is produced by the 
circulation of money ami attempted to refute the 
opposite view of Adam Smith. Similarly the 
velocity of circulation rather than the absolute 
quantity of money determined for Biisch the 
prosperity of a country. One of the earliest (ier- 
man writers on banking, he held that banknotes 
are merely certificates of deposit, although he 
realized that they need not be fully covered, and 
declared that the function of deposit and trans- 
fer banks {Girobank) is to simplify payments. I le 
also broached the subject of a single international 
monetary unit. This interest in monetary circu- 
lation was reflected even in his writings on 
taxation, in which he upheld the taxation of cur- 
rent income rather than of property and showed 
that the money withdrawn in taxes is returned 
through the employment by the government of 
its subjects. 

Kuht Zikt.knziger 
Important works: Abhandlung von dem Gddunilaufy 


2 vols. (Hamburg 1780, 2nd ed. 1800); Sdmtliche 
Schriften uher Banken und Munzwesen (Hamburg 
1801); Theoretisrh-prakliu he Darstellung der Ilandlung 
in deren nuinnigfalhgen (ieschaften, 2 vols. (Hamburg 
1792. Srd ed. 1808); Kletnere Sihriftcn z'oti der Hand- 
lung und under em gemeinnutzigcn Inhaite (Leipsic 
1772); Handlungshihholhek, together with C. 1 ). Khe- 
ling, 3 vols. (Hamburg 1785-97). 

Consult: Noltmg, J. H , Joh. Ceorg Busch (Hamburg 
1801); Koschei, Wilhelm, (iesdiuhte der Nattonal- 
iikonomik tn Deutu hland (IMiinich 1874) p. 559 76; 
Sieveking, 1 leiniich, “J. G. Busrh und .seme Ahhand- 
lung von dem (ieldumlauf ” in Schjnoller\ Jahrbuih, 
vol. xxviii (1904) 77 - 1 1 5, 559-98; Bicnsfddl, J., 
Johann Georg Busch (ICrlungen 1910). 

BIJSCHING, ANTON FRIEDRICH (1724^ 
93), German writer on economics, statistics and 
geography. He was the founder of comjiarative 
political statistics. His l^orbercitun^ znr griind- 
lichen und nulzlirhcn Kenntniss dtr ^cographischen 
Beschajfenhvit und Staatsjyrfassung der europd- 
ischen Reiehe und Republiken (\'icnna 1758; fith 
ed. by G. P. H. Loumann, Vienna 1802) was the 
first work to abandon the method of treating 
countries individually and to make a com- 
parative study of the population, territory, 
government and particularly of the economic 
aspects of national life. His monumental work is 
the Neue Krdbest hreibunpi (13 vols., Hamburg 
1754-1807; tr. in part by P. Murdoch as A Nezv 
System of Geo^raph}\ 6 vols., Jaindon J7fi2), 
ten volumes of which he completed before his 
death. It contains statistical and other informa- 
tion on the resources, industry, political systems 
and general culture of all the countries de- 
scribed; it initiated the politico-statistical 
method in geography. Busching also founded 
and published twenty-three volumes of the 
JMagazin Jur die neue I list or ie und Geographic 
(1767-93). The first periodical to deal with 
fiolitico-statisticcil material, it furnished valuable 
statistical data on the political conditions of 
various states. 

Hellmuth Wolff 

Consult: John, V., Gesthiihte der Stathttk (Stuttgart 
1884) p. 90-95; Roscher, Wilhelm, Ges<hi<hte der 
Nationalokononiik in Deutschland (Munich 1874) p. 
465 -() 6 . 

BUSINESS is a term which etymologically 
means the state of being busy and hence tends 
to become identified in meaning with whatever 
there is to be bu.sy about. This accommodating 
quality makes it impossible to compile a reason- 
ably compact group of generalizations to cover 
the mtuiifold senses in which the term is used 
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in the literature of the social sciences. Even in 
the relatively restricted field of economics it is 
frequently employed in a comprehensive sense 
to designate any activity directed toward gaining 
a livelihood. 

While its use is extremely catholic the term 
business is nevertheless commonly associated 
with a system by w^hich the process of profit 
making organizes and directs economic activity. 
Sometimes it is employed to indicate the im- 
mediate aim of profit seekers, as when the 
expression, “this is a business transaction,” 
differentiates the dealing from one involving 
motives other than the acquisition of profit. It 
is also used extensively to designate methods 
currently employed in the process of profit 
making, such as financing, purchasing and sell- 
ing, regardless of whether or not they are 
specifically directed to profit making. Religious 
societies, coujicrative associations, departments 
of goveniment and niemliers of professions 
dedicated to purposes other thati the realization 
of profit are customarily descril^ed as being 
engaged in business in so far as they use methods 
assoei.ited with the process of profit making. 

The peculiar nature of business can be rcaddy 
understood by contrasting it with other systems 
by which economic activity might be organized 
and directed. In any community there is a great 
array of physical, mental and mechanical jiroc- 
esses by which human and material re.sources 
are converted into commodities and .services for 
human use. 'rhe carrying on of these processes 
is economic activity. 'I'his activity might be 
under the supervision of a military dictatoishiji 
directing every jihase according to calculations 
of what would constitute the most effective 
military establishment. In war time economic 
activity is generally brought in .some degree 
under such a tyjie of control, 'riiere might be 
dictatorship by a religious organization exercis- 
ing a similar supervision according to standards 
believed to promote righteousness. I’here were 
traces of such a type of control during the 
Middle Ages. On the other hand economic 
activity might be organized and directed by 
government officials with the object of appor- 
tioning its burdens and benefits equally among 
the members of the participating group. This is 
one of the plans with which the term socialism 
is associated. In contrast to these methods 
busine.ss is a system whereby economic activity 
is controlled by tho.se seeking a profit or surplus 
above the cost of making goods and services 
available for human use. In such a system there 
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is not nece.ssarily a central agency for planning 
and coordination, since its only es.scntial is the 
possibility of profit making and its potential 
scope that range of economic activity adapted 
to such a purpose. 

'J’he prerequisites of busine.ss arc: the exist- 
ence of some standard, how^cver crude, upon 
W'hich to ba.se calculations of profit possibilities; 
enough secunty through recourse to physical 
force or law to permit a course of action based 
upon such calculations; and an accumulation of 
products beyond immediate con.sumption re- 
quirements. So long as people are dependent 
for their livelihood uj-ion the direct consumption 
of all they produce, bu.sincss cannot cxi.st be^ 
cause there is no place for profit making. 'Fhus 
business is dependent upon .something akin to 
capitalism in its requirement of an accumulated 
.store of products, but its emphasis is upon the 
use of these jmoducts for profit making rather 
than for further ]>roduction. 

It docs not follow of course that if these 
prerequisites have ])een fulfilled a business sys- 
tem will automatically spring into being. Nor 
does it follow that tlu* gimcTal use of devices 
commonly associated with business involves 
commitment to a business system. It is essential 
to the existence of .such a system not only that 
there be fulfilment of the prerequisites enu- 
merated but also that the.se resources be directed 
to the end of jirofit making, a process which 
necessarily involves the use of business devices. 
It is in the combination of these three, to which 
direction is given by the desire to make profits, 
that a business system emerges. 

Originated at some time prior to that dis- 
closed by written records, business was already 
highly develojied in what w'e are accustomed to 
call the ancient world. An extensive maritime 
and merchandising trade was controlled by a 
profit making system which in the Roman 
Empire had come to include both banking, as 
a money changing process, and elaborate ma- 
chinery for speculation and investment. With 
the collapse of the Roman Empire this business 
system was virtually wiped out in northern and 
western Europe, but in the area controlled by 
Constantinople a substantial trade tapping the 
Orient and the western Mediterranean con- 
tinued to be organized and directed by profit 
seekers. After the crusades the center of the 
businc.ss system gradually shifted to the Italian 
cities and later to Holland, where through 
steady advance in profit making machinery its 
modem expansion began. 
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The story of this expansion in all of its 
ramifications is little less than the story of the 
rise of modern western civilization. Christian 
churchmen contributing to whole souled pur- 
suit of profit by reconciling personal gain with 
piety; explorers finding new lands and armies 
clearing the way for traders; kings fighting with 
princes and popes tf) establish national states 
and then with parliaments to hold their power; 
philosophers inventing or rediscovering theories 
of “natural rights” and “individualism”; sci- 
entists experimenting with microscopes, steam 
and electricity; lawyers perfecting devices for 
controlling property; all have important places 
in the story of the development of modern 
business — a story so vast and complex that it 
has never been put together in a complete and 
moving whole. 

In paving the way for the modern business 
system three developments each with its own 
extensive history seem to have been of peculiar 
significance. 'I'hc first was a commercial revo- 
lution which, gaining momentum during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries largely as a 
result of the discovery of the Americas, ex- 
panded commerce from what was jiriinarily 
traffic in luxuries to that in homely products for 
consumption by ma.sses of people and created 
a large group of prosperous traders skilled in 
the ways of profit making. 'I'he second develop- 
ment was the industrial revolution, hastened 
by the presvsure which the earlier commercial 
expan.®ion had placed iijion methods of produc- 
tion, precipitated by a scries of mechanical 
inventions in England in the eighteenth century 
and still continuing its course with no evidence 
of waning vigor, 'fhe third was the elevation of 
the doctrine of laissez faire — that competition 
can be trusted to guide economic activity to 
socially desirable ends- -to the position of a 
dominant social policy during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. The commercial revo- 
lution built the framework for a natit)nal and 
international business system but one that was 
definitely limited by the manageability of crude 
industrial processes. The industrial revolution 
removed this limiting factor; and widespread 
faith in the doctrine of laissez faire at least as 
a domestic governmental policy resulted in 
sanctions fiivorable to business expansion. 

Before the mechanical inventions of the eight- 
eenth century formally ushered in njodern 
industrialism, many of tlie devices associated 
with modern business control of economic ac- 
tivity were known. A wage system ha^^ been 


used by profit making enterprises in the Roman 
Empire; accounting was quite highly developed 
by the Italians in the fifteenth century; insur- 
ance was being extensively used by Dutch 
business enterprises in the sixteenth century. 
The operation of a type of reserve banking 
.system by London goldsmiths in the middle of 
the seventeenth century was followed by the 
establishment of the Bank of England in 1 694; 
and prior to the middle of the eighteenth 
century stock speculation — much of it in vari- 
ous kinds of “bubbles” — was being extensively 
praetksed. The coming of industrialism, how- 
ever, not only opened vast new avenues for 
profit making but also made possible a great 
extension of business control and its concentra- 
tion on a much larger scale in individual enter- 
prises. It is not so much the devices generally 
associated with modern business control of 
economic activity- -wage systems, corporate in- 
vestment, credit, etc. — that give it its distinctive 
character but rather the scope, power and per- 
vasiveness of the system made possible by 
modem industrialism with its machine tech- 
nique. 

In the ancient world and throughout the 
Middle Ages in Europe business was confined 
largely to what would now be classified as 
finance and commerce as opposed to industry. 
Agriculturt and the fabricating of goods were 
organized for the most part along lines other 
than those directed primarily toward profit 
making. With the expansion of trade during the 
commercial revolution there w^as a steady exten- 
sion of business control to industry, notably in 
the field of textile production; but it remained 
for sweeping changes in industrial technique, 
particularly concentrated in England toward 
the end of the eighteenth century, to remove 
important physical barriers to any general inva- 
sion of industry by bu.siness. 

The c.xtension of the business system, how- 
ever, was gradual and in extent has varied 
widely from country to country and in the 
various branches of economic life within coun- 
tries. In England conditions during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century were singularly 
propitious for its rapid sjwead. 'I'lic previous 
expansion of trade had placed funds at the 
disposal of people alert to profit making possi- 
bilities. Enclosures of agricultural lands for 
sheep raising had driven large numbers of 
jieople off the soil and created a floating popu- 
lation desperately in need of a chance to make a 
livelihood. Many of the raw materials essential 
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to industrialism were at hand. The view that 
the rich and poor alike should for the general 
good be required to look out for themselves in 
the struggle to make a living was in its ascend- 
ancy among those in power. Consequently 
when ways were discovered to apply power to 
tools, concentrate workers in factories and speed 
up transportation to steadily growing markets 
the path was already largely cleared for a rapid 
expansion of the business system. On the con- 
tinent of Europe and in the United States the 
spread of business control to industry was much 
slower than in England. On the continent the 
Napoleonic and revolutionary wars put a blight 
on economic development over large areas, and 
social, economic and legal arrangements pecu- 
liar to various countries also held back the 
expansion of business control. In Germany, for 
example, a survival of certain important phases 
of the guild system of production as well as a 
demoralizing lack of politic^il unity contributed 
to retard the development of large scale indus- 
trialism under business control long after it 
was extensively under way in England. In 
France among many factors contributing to a 
slower expansion of the business system was the 
continuing opportunity for workers to be rela- 
tively secure in tilling the soil, one of the 
activities less adapted to business control. In 
the United States the development of business 
was retarded relatively to haigland by the exist- 
ence of a great frontier upon which sucees.sive 
waves of settlers advanced to carry on a system 
of production designed in substantial measure 
for direct use rather than for profit. The busi- 
ness system had however been expanding almost 
from the day the first European settlers arrived, 
favored not only by .social and legal arrange- 
ments but by an abundance of resources for 
profit making. 'Fhe passing of the frontier by 
closing the most general alternative to direct 
participation in a business sy.stem made it 
possible for that steadily expanding system to 
gain undisputed control over the economic life 
of the nation. 

It is only in a general sense that the economic 
life of any community can be said to be con- 
trolled by business. Much of the economic 
activity in the United States, such as that of the 
government, of the churches or of housewives, 
is not motivated by the desire for profit, while 
in Russia, a country formally committed to a 
type of socialism, a large share of economic 
activity is controlled by the process of profit 
making. Thus in referring to the economic life 


of a community as controlled by business one 
means only that the profit and loss calculus of 
that system is dominant and that even those 
who do not participate directly in the effort to 
make profit must pay heed to it. This is pecu- 
liarly true of the United Stales where business, 
much more retarded in its initial ilcvelopment 
than in England, has not only cf)me to dominate 
the economic life of the nation but has reached 
over national borders to confound other nations 
with its strength, vigor and firm devotion to its 
major objective, profit. 

In spite of the extensive development of 
business in the United States it is still possible 
to study currently its most primitive stages in 
the production and barter of natural products 
for profit; and individually owned profit mak- 
ing establishments operating on a very small 
scale are still abundant. With the advance of 
industrialism, however, business has been in- 
creasingly taken over by cor}H)rations engaged 
in producing highly specialized goods and serv- 
ices for national and international markets. 
Manufacturing corporations gather equipment 
and material from all parts of the world through 
enterprises specializing in mining, agriculture 
and transportation; they coinerl this material 
into standardized products, sotneliines relying 
on the coordinated activity of hundreds of 
thousands of factorv workers; and they dispose 
of these products through business organiza- 
tions engaged in advertising, wholesale and 
reUiil trade, each with its specializc’d body of 
workers. Such operations are typically financed 
through investment and commercial banking 
enterprises linked in national and international 
systems of their kind, and may depend for their 
ultimate success on purchases by hundreds of 
thousands or even millions f)f consumers. In 
such a sequence of operations a serious upset 
at any point is reflected with varying degrees of 
intensity throughout the whole system of enter- 
prises. The failure of an enterprise supplying 
raw material or a breakdown in transportation 
may result almost immediately in unemploy- 
ment of factory workers and in a consequent 
falling off in consuming power reacting through 
a connected chain of enterprises engaged in 
wholesale and retail trade and affecting the 
welfare of countless persons in no way respon- 
sible for the initial disturbance. This delicate 
adjustment of highly specialized enterprises, 
dependent for their individual success not only 
upon the coordination of vast and complicated 
processes but also upon the effective cooperation 
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of a great chain of interdependent enterprises acquisition of profit is an end in itself, if for no 
and shaping the welfare of armies of workers, other reason than that failure to acquire it 
consumers and investors by their performance, threatens their elimination from the ranks of 
is an outstanding characteristic of thet- modern the profit seekers. The diflPerence between the 
business system and differentiates it markedly conception of business as a device for providing 
from business prior to the coming of modem human beings with the means of livelihood and 
industrialism. as a w'ay of acquiring profit represents the 

In accounting for the fact that proht making essential difference between economics and what 
is allowed to control such a delicately adjusted is commonly described in the United States as 
economic structure requiring a high degree of the science of business. 'I'hus profit, the main- 


cooperation for successful performance, refer- 
ence is generally made to the sanctions and 
restraints of a “system of free private enter- 
prise” of which profit making is a part. This 
system, in one sense a working model of the 
doctrine of laisscz faire, has as its key elements 
the institutions of private property, contract, 
profit making and competition. The institution 
of private property roughly speaking fixes the 
ownership of the resources coming within its 
scope and the rights attiiched to that ownership. 
By contract or agreement freely entered into 
by two or more parties to their mutual satis- 
faction machinery is provided for bringing 
property and those who arc to use it into a 
dependable relationship. It is largely through 
contract in the broad sense of the tenn that 
property in all its countless forms is entrusted 
to the process of converting human and material 
resources into products and services for human 
consumption, that labor is obtained and that 
these products and services are ultimately dis- 
posed of. 

'I'lic opportunity to make profit is depended 
upon to induce those having control of human 
and material resources through ownership of 
property or through contract to put the re- 
sources to work producing g(K>ds and services. 
And competition is the force primarily relied 
upon to hold profits within reasonable limits, 
to protect all those involved in the system from 
exploitation, to prevent any of them from 
making unreasonable exactions for their prop- 
erty or labor and to knit the process by which 
people gain a livelihood into a smoothly and 
steadily working whole. 

Viewed as part of a system of free private 
enterprise, business is a set of arrangements 
providing those participating in it with rewards 
proportionate to tlieir contributions to the pro- 
duction of goods and services and making thcvse 
goods and services available for consumption 
on the best possible terms. But from the point 
of view of those engaged in business as profit 
seekers, generally called “business men,” the 


spring of business, is treated by economists as 
a payment for performing some function, posi- 
tive or negative, in the process of pro\iding 
goods and service. Profit from the viewpoint of 
the science of businc.ss, however, is the differ- 
ence between the receij)ts and expenditures of 
a profit making enterprise, to be treated as an 
end in itself. 

To the extent that business dominates eco- 
nomic activity it is economical to have it carried 
on with a minimum waste of human and mate- 
rial resources, and if a balanced competilivc 
situation exists this way may also he the most 
profitable. It is largely on the assuinjition that 
success in profit making and economical utili- 
zation of human and material resources go hand 
in hand that public funds have been extensively 
appropriated in the United States for studying 
and teaching ways of profit making. I'he as- 
sumption may or may not be true in the case of 
any particular ellort to make profit. 'There is 
no certain and necessary relationship between 
“sound business”- that which gi\ es profit seek- 
ers a sali.sfactory margin between expenses and 
receijits and socially economical management. 

While those directing profit making enter- 
prises arc given an initial control over business, 
in so far as it is a part of a larger system of free 
private enterjirise the extent of this control is 
dependent upon the bargaining ability of all 
the various participants. 'Thus if laborers are in 
a strong bargaining position they can presum- 
ably obtain a relatively large share in the control 
exercised over business and a relatively large 
share of the income gained by profit seeking 
enterprises in which they participate, likewise 
consumer have a potential control over business 
through their power to discriminate in purchas- 
ing. It has not however been the history of 
business under a system of free private enter- 
prise that control over it has been seriously 
compromi.scd by wage workers or consumers. 
Those directing profit making enterprises have 
as a group maintained firm control over the 
system and have been consistently successful 
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in using this control to obtain relatively large 
incomes. 

This success has been reflected in the general 
conception of what constitutes being “in busi- 
ness” or having a business career. All those who 
spend their working lives in a business system 
whether as common laborers or as executives of 
great corporations have business careers. 'J'hose 
who earn their living by working for wages paid 
by profit making enterj^rises are no less com- 
mitted to business than arc those who direct 
their labors. However, because the control of 
the businc.ss system is lodged with those direct- 
ing jirofit making enterprises, it has bceome 
customary to associate a career in business with 
the acquisition of profit or what might be 
termed tlie profit controlling side of the system. 

With the increasing direction of businc.ss by 
employees of largo corporations the difficulty of 
formulating any concise conception of an indi- 
vidual business career has been enhanced. 
Before the widc.spread application of the cor- 
porate device such a career was envisagctl as 
one in which the owner of property whether in 
the form of money, materials or equipment put 
it to use for profit making under personal 
direction and personally ])ocketed the gains or 
bore the lo.sses. Such an individual was the type 
of entrepreneur of eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century economic literature W^hile small 
retail shops, many farms and some substantial 
industrial enterprises are still conducted on such 
a basis, the dominant type of business organiza- 
tion at present is the corporation to which 
owners commit their property by contracts of 
limited liability to be used by hired W’orkers 
ranging from unskilled manual I.iborers to highly 
trained specialists. Under such circumstances 
the difficulty of specifically identifying any 
group as peculiarly occupied with business 
careers is obvious. '^I'hc process of jirofit making 
is clear, but the point at which an employee 
moves across the line that separates the “hired 
help” from those having business careers is 
difficult to locate, 'fhat there is such a line 
determined roughly by the degree of indi\idual 
indispensability to a profit making enterjirise is 
none the less true. 

Because of their key position in a system 
which constrains all particijiants to punsuc a 
course directed tow^ard personal gain and be- 
cause of their success in follow ing such a course, 
those in the United States who control large 
profit making enterprises enjoy what is probably 
a greater prestige than that of any other group. 
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In older countries where there are continuing 
systems of aristocracy based upon birth or royal 
favor success in business is somewhat less of an 
end in itself. 

I’lic marked material success of those in 
control of business in the United States is 
responsible in part for tlie widespread adoption 
of business de\'iccs and methotls by enterprises 
not designed to make profit. Ad\crtising has 
come to be used by religious establi.shments for 
W'hat is not infrequently described as “selling 
the l^ord’s message”; departments of govern- 
ment and school systems make wide use of 
business methods in such operations as pur- 
chasing supplies and equipment, directing the 
work of employees and accounting for funds. 
It is true that since j>rofit making dominates 
economic activity in the United States non- 
profit making establishments in dealing with 
enterprises conducted for private gain are some- 
times forced to adopt such methods for self- 
protection. However, the stronger factor in the 
situation is the conviction that such methods 
are efficient. It is this idea of efficiency that 
generally underlies the much voiced demand for 
bi de 

which u.sually means that the government in 
expending funds on operations designed to pro- 
mote the public welfare should more generally 
u.se the criteria and methods associated with 
profit seeking. 

'I'he prestige and power of successful busi- 
nc.ss men in the United States also contributes 
to a movement of uncertain proportions and 
meaning to “make business a profession.” An 
imjMjrt.mt contributing factor is the growing 
recognition that competition is neither a certain 
nor a consistently satisfactory regulator of the 
business system. 'I'his realization led to a for- 
midable trade association movement in which 
competition is tempered by cooperation; it gave 
force to the contention by some business leaders 
that there must be a compensating control in 
the form of a professional attitude to obviate 
the necessity of more formal control by the 
state. W’hat is generally meant by such a pro- 
fc.ssional attitude is recognition that profit mak- 
ing is not an end in itself but a way of providing 
people with a livelihood and that profit seekers 
should formally accept a social responsibility 
in directing the process. Some conceptions of 
business as a profession include no more than 
a vision of a body of specialists trained in the 
ways of profit seeking, having group standards 
of performance and enjoying public recognition 
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in this capacity; but the predominant idea seems 
to be that of making the widely circulated busi- 
ness motto, “he profits most who serves best,” 
dependent upon a professional a)dc of binding 
force rather than upon a variable factor of 
individual good will and the exigencies of 
competition. 

As business has increased in scope and power, 
governments have supplcmcntctl the earlier 
policy of fostering and protecting it by the 
adoption of a great variety of measures designed 
to direct it to social ends. In the United States 
most of such measures have fallen into three 
main groups; first, tliosc designed to establish 
a plane of competition believed to be socially 
desirable; second, those interuled to remove 
obstructions to competition within the limits 
set; aiul finally, measures to regulate the con- 
duct of business enterprises believed not t) be 
adajitcd to socially satisfactory control by com- 
petition- In addition an important control has 
been exercised over business through taxation. 
In some cases, such as the levying of a prohibi- 
tive federal tax on the note issues of state banks 
to drive them out of circulation, taxation has 
been applied explicitly as a regulatory device. 
lix|>hcit use of the taxing power for the regu- 
lation of business, however, is now regarded as 
ofFen.sive to the federal constitution, and the 
dfect of taxation on business is, in theory if 
not always in fact, incidental to its other 
purposes. 

Attempts to establish a socially desirable plane 
of competition by governmental action have 
i)een based on the general theory as phrased by 
Henry C. Adams that “the law is an agency for 
the realization of the higher ideals of men by 
guarding them from that competition which 
would otherwise force them to a lower plane of 
action, or out of business.” In the modem 
business system with its great discrepancies in 
economic power, its impersonal and long dis- 
tance relationshijxs and its control over highly 
comjdex products, the ways of comiK-titive ret- 
ribution may be slow and uncertain. Hy exploit- 
ing workers in a weak bargaining position or 
selling deleterious products a profit making 
enterprise may not only prosper at least for a 
time but may also force its competitors perhaps 
most unwillingly to follow suit if they are to 
survive. To check competition as a destructive 
force many laws designed to establish what 
legislatures have believed to be a desirable plane 
of competition have been enacted. The various 
branches of the government of the United 


States have also occupied themselves extensively 
with efforts to make competition effective on 
the plane set. In order to give this force a 
chance to work, Congress and the state legis- 
latures have passed a large volume of “anti- 
trust” legislation designed to remove obstruc- 
tions to competition in such forms as monopoly, 
conspiracy and agreements in restraint of trade. 

In addition to trying to check competition 
believed to be undesirable and removing ob- 
structions to “wholesome” competition the 
various governments of the world have also 
established regulatory macliinery to control par- 
ticular enterprises where monopoly is essential 
to satisfactory service or wdiere competition has 
failed to ]iroducc results satisfactory to legis- 
lative bodies. Such regulation generally carried 
out in the United States by administrative 
commissions with provision for review' of their 
decisions by courts varies widely in the case of 
different enterj^rises and from jurisdiction to 
jurisdiction. It is concerned primarily with the 
prices charged for standardized commodities 
and scnices. The government also regulates 
some enterprises by com|)eting w'ith them as a 
proprietor. Government competition, for ex- 
ample, serves to regulate certain pri\'ately owned 
and operated electric power and light com- 
panies. However, the instances where branches 
of government are engaged as proprietors of 
enterprises eajiable of yielding a j^rofit are 
relatively few. “Less government in business,” 
the cfunpanion piece for “more business in 
government” and generally meaning that the 
government shoulil not occupy any profitable 
fields of endeavor, is still usually backed by an 
effective political forte. 

Dkxter Merriam Keezer 
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BUSINESS ADMINlSTRA'nON may be de- 
fined as the science and art of conducting an 
enterprise with a maximum of efficiency and a 
minimum of cost. The administration of a proj- 
ect not only considers ways and means hut 
weighs values and determines ends to be sought. 
There is a growing recognition of the separate 
roles of administration, management and organ- 
ization. Administration, w'hether or not it is 
distinct in personal composition, is distinct in 
function from the management. Its function is 
to determine corporate policy, to coordinate 
finance, production and distribution, to point 
out the general path which is to be followed. 
Management is charged with the execution of 
policy within the limits set by administration; it 
devises methods and improves processes. Organ- 
ization is the tool by which management 
achieves the ends aimed at by administration. 
Determination of the fonnulae which the en- 
gineer is to apply is the function of scientific 
management. But it is administration which in 
the first place, within the limits of the socio- 
economic environment, determines the situa- 
tion for which formulae must be found. 

It is only in comparatively recent times that 
business administration has been set apart as a 
distinct function in economic life. Even the vast 
business development following the industrial 
revolution failed to liberate business from the 
trial and error methods, the exclusive depend- 
ence upon native shrewdness and energy, that 
had characterized business since time im- 
memorial. In England the period of laissez faire 
afforded dazzling opportunities to the acquisi- 


tive captains of industry who cornered the 
market or secured special concessions but had 
little interest in scientific administration 01 
management. During the corresponding period 
in the United States the chief activities were 
farming, shopkeeping, small manufacturing and 
some foreign trading. Individualistic effort pre- 
vailed. Trading was on a shrewd, narrow basis 
and the chief virtues were the ability to keep out 
of debt and to work hard. Later the saile of 
operations broadened. Nevertheless, during the 
nineteenth century natural resources such as 
fertile farming country, dense forests, rich de- 
posits of minerals, were accjuired, appropriated 
and exploited under a system of opportunistic 
individualism. 

By the end of the century this race for ap- 
propriating natural wealth had been run. In 
some fields intense competition among the 
various entrepreneurs was forcing attention to 
the methods and costs of production. In others 
large scale organizations had achieved virtual 
monopoly and had settled into the routine ad- 
ministration of their j>ro]>erties. Busine.ss then 
turned to the intensive cultivation of markets 
for the sale of its products. An economic conse- 
quence was mass production of goods for con- 
sumption by wage earners generally, and such 
production had to be based on low costs. These 
low costs could be attained in many cases only 
by the most rigorous study of methods, materials 
and organization and a scientific approach to 
problems of management and administration. 

In both the competitive and the monopolistic 
industries the importance of improvements in 
administration was recognized. In the com- 
petitive industries progressively improved meth- 
ods of firoduction and distribution became al- 
most compulsory because of price competition. 
Large scale industry magnified the importance 
of every detailed improvement, since a slight 
decrease in waste or the utilization of some small 
by-product might mean enormous savings. The 
consolidation of ownership of industrial plants 
into holding companies has likewise been an 
important influence, since financial powers were 
given an opportunity to compare costs in the 
various units under their jurisdiction. 'Fhc com- 
petition created within their own organizations 
has often been more scientific and intelligent 
than the blind search for reduction of costs 
which has gime on among independent con- 
cerns. The spread and growing complexity of 
the corporate form of business organization 
resulted in the development of a management 
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group whose interests and actions became in- 
creasingly independent of ownersliip. It con- 
trasted sharply with the older type of small scale 
owner-manager. This change gave a consider- 
able stimulus to a detached and scientific ap- 
proach toward problems of administration. 

Other developments afVecting the type of ad- 
ministrators called for in industry were the 
political and economic changes which took away 
from the employer legal and ecoTiomic sanctions 
for the control of labor. Some employers came 
to understand that greater productivity could be 
secured from workers by winning their co- 
operation than by relentless drixing. In America 
labor has always been relatively scarce, especi- 
ally in recent years. As a result of the restriction 
of immigration employers have bi-en forced to 
look elsewhere than to cheap labor for means of 
economical production. One of the most im- 
portant consequences has been the increasing 
application of research to the relationship of 
management and men. 

The advances made in the social sciences have 
been an adtlilional stimulus toward new view- 
jioints. 'I’hc newer psychology in jnirticular, with 
its analysis of personality maladjustment and 
integration, has opened the door to intelligent 
control of factors \itil to the morale of the 
workers. The rapid strides made in statistical 
economics and cost accounting in the past 
twenty yciirs hav'e made possilile manipulation 
of quantitative data to bring out significant 
relationships formerly buried in general reports. 

7"he result of all these economic and social 
dcvelojiments has been a tendency toward the 
rise of a jirofcssion of business, 'flicrearca grow- 
ing reliance on research and science, an in- 
creasing willingness to prepare oneself for a 
business career through training, a greater ap- 
jireeiation of standartls of jicrformance and en- 
couraging signs of recognition of tlie ethical and 
social oliligatioiis of industry. Executives with 
technical knowledge have been relieved of the 
purely financial manipulations expected of fin- 
anciers and owners and have therefore been free 
to inject a professional attitude into the conduct 
of the enterprises under their jurisdiction. 
pAerywhere in America the special talents neces- 
sary to administer a business and the technical 
character of such ability have thus become rec- 
ognized. One evidence of this has been the 
change in the type of executive called upon to 
direct important enterprises. The virile indi- 
vidual who displays his ability chiefly in re- 
sourceful action during emergencies has been 


gradually replaced by the quiet planning type 
who looks so far ahead that he docs not allow 
emergencies to arise. 

'rhe work during the early years of the 
twentieth century of Frederick W. Taylor, the 
father of modem scientific management, has 
caused him to he widely regarded as the founder 
of business administration, llis investigations 
were devoted, however, entirely to technique of 
manufacturing o]icrations. '^Fhc only relation of 
Taylorism to business administration is that 
each is an application of scientific method, hut 
admini.stration ajqdies the method to the whole 
range of industrial problems — from launching 
an enterprise and plant location to administra- 
tive organization and marketing. 

'Fhe growth of interest in business administra- 
tion has been rapid. Schools of business have 
been established in the leading colleges and 
universities of America, lly 1915 there was a 
large and growing hotly of literature, most of it 
detoted to techniques, hut some of it evidencing 
evaluations of jirinciples and objectives. Al- 
though there was conside'rahle interest in the 
principles of business ailministration in Europe 
jirior to the Work! War it has become enormous 
since then and Americati methods are the subject 
of admiration and study. In part this is due to 
einy of the prosperity which American haisiness 
has enjoyed and to the difficulty experienced by 
European firms in competition with American 
concerns. In jiarticular the cxjKTience of the 
Fcird Motor Company and oUicr .American 
automobile coinjianies has captured jiopular 
imagination. Students visiting the United States 
have observed that, as coinjiarcd with the affec- 
tion exhibited in continental countries for old 
machines and old plants, American concerns are 
cotilinually scrapping equipment, discarding 
methods and looking for new models. Through- 
out liurope there has thus arisen a dissatisfac- 
tion with the traditional and antiquated 
methods, an eager search for improved practises 
and an unflagging eflort to adapt industry to the 
new conditions. Everywhere there is an interest 
in rationalization, a term which according to the 
Rcichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaftlichkeit, the 
central official body charged with the study of 
rationalized methods in Gennany, may he de- 
fined as follows; “Rationalization consists in 
understanding and applying every means of im- 
proving the general economic situation through 
technical and systematic organization. Its object 
is an increase in the standard of living by the 
provision of better and cheaper goods in larger 
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quantities.” It proposes application of the 
scientific intellectual method not only to the 
problems of industrial management within the 
framework of existing industry but to the recon- 
struction of economic life in the large. This 
movement is observable in England, Gennany, 
h’ ranee, Czechoslovakia and Poland and particu- 
larly in Russia, where scientific management is 
regarded as the cssctUial basis of industrial 
progress. 

'riie ITnited States is properly known as the 
home of scientific management. Germany more 
recently has taken ui> the movement with great 
vigor and shows remarkalile progress. For in- 
genious internal organization of the plant the 
American is ju.stly famed, but it is the German 
who has most successfully managed the alTairs 
of whole industries as units. Although handi- 
cajiped by a large population and comparatively 
limited resources Gennany has been enabled by 
superior physical technology and business ad- 
ministration to occupy an imposing place among 
modern nations. 

In Russia the science of busine.ss adminis- 
tration has for the (irst time been applied by a 
government and on a national scale. In their 
frantic efforts to industrialize a large agiicultural 
country the Russians have ilrawn upon America 
and westiTn Europe not only for machines and 
technical processes but for knowledge of meth- 
ods of coordination. The elimination of profits 
as the aim of economic activity has, however, 
necessitated a revision and additional develop- 
ment of the borrowed techniejue. 

In general practise the business atlminkstra- 
tor deals with the business unit while the man- 
agement deals with the proiluction unit. The 
business unit is defined in terms of financial 
control, the production unit in terms of tech- 
nological processes. Of course there is neces.sary 
overlapping and in the last analysis, although 
details of execution arc problems of manage- 
ment, long time planning and organization of 
industry are concerns of administration. 

Preeminent among the activities of adminis- 
tration are financial operations. The adminis- 
trator, when the enterprise is launched, must 
determine the relative merits and jio.ssibilities of 
securing capital by subscription to stock, by is- 
suing short or long term bonds or by other forms 
of indebtedness. He must determine the desired 
ratio of fixed to working capital and must main- 
tain access to additional capital from such 
sources as commercial banks and the open 
market. He must forecast intelligently expenses 
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and watch closely actual current expenses. Tc 
this end administrators arc utilizing scientific 
budgeting and improved methods of cost ac- 
counting. In the matter of business organization 
there is a decided trend toward functional classi- 
fications. Business departments are being cre- 
ated on the basis of the function they serve, such 
as planning, material control, purchasing, sales 
promotion, accounting, personnel. A new tend- 
ency is that of having executive decisions made 
by committees rather than by line officials. This 
procedure coordinates responsibility aiul pools 
the fruits of experience but may result in loss of 
flexibility. Indeed one of the most difficult 
problems is to secure centralized leadership and 
at the same time flexibility and decentralized 
responsibility. Attemj^ts to attain coordination 
and accuracy have resulted in elaborate systems 
of reporting and checking. 

Control of production at a regular pace, 
utilizing all departments efficiently and having 
goods ready for shipment at desired dates, is 
aided by statistical devices such as the progress 
chart. Independence of seasonal and other 
fluctuations lias been attained in some industries 
by developing side lines of by-products, by 
.si cnring advance orders and by vertical integra- 
tion to maintain steady sources of raw material, 
transportation or sales. 

In the field of marketing theie has been great 
improvement in statistical and psychological 
method. Analyses of market areas and establish- 
ment of territorial (Quotas liave revealed new 
sales possibilities. Utilization of general fore- 
casts of business and trade conditions has facil- 
itated adjustment to market conditions. Estab- 
lishment of reliable channels of retail distribu- 
tion has increased volume and regularity of sales. 
Education of salesmen in the uses of a product 
rather than in the so-called art of salesmanship 
has put sales upon a sounder basis. The fine art 
of creating new^ wants and breaking down sales 
resistance through modern advertising, which 
apparently had infinite possibilities, has recently 
been subjected to close scrutiny and advertising 
budgets are being more carefully regulated. 

Psychological treatment of personnel prob- 
lems has advanced. Careful analyses of working 
conditions, mental as well as physical, and the 
providing of opportunities for self-expression 
and recommendations by workers are increas- 
ingly employed to forestall the growth of laboi 
difficulties. I’he growing importance of scientific 
business administration is evidenced by the 
organization of various professional societies 
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'rhc Taylor Society is an organization with 
international membership for the promotion of 
better management. Originally launched to 
promote the principles of scientific management 
as developed by Frederick W. Taylor it has dur- 
ing the past decade broadened its scope to in- 
clude a scientific approach to all phases of ad- 
ministration, such as production, marketing, 
finance and industrial relations. It holds meet- 
ings and conferences from time to time, pub- 
lishes a bulletin and sponsors authoritative 
volumes on management. 

The largest and most active of the associations 
interested in the art of business administration 
is the American Management Association, 
which includes companies and individuals or- 
ganized to exchange experience and to study 
management methods. Because it is a reorgan- 
ization of an earlier group which had limited its 
interest to matters of labor the present associa- 
tion may be said to date from about the post-war 
depression of 1921. Its educational influence is 
exercised through numerous discussion meet- 
ings and conferences held in various parts of the 
country and in the wide distribution of the 
proceedings, which arc conveniently published 
in leaflets on special subjects and constitute an 
indispensable library of American management 
practise. 

'I’here are several other associations of this 
character such as the Management Section of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
the Society of Industrial Engineers, the National 
As.sociation of Cost Accountants and more 
localized groups. The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, through various .sections, 
particularly the Division of Simplified Practise, 
has arranged numerous conferences of business 
men which have had educational influence in 
promoting better atlministration. Its various 
publications sent out widely to industrial con- 
cerns have brought to general attention much 
significant knowledge. 

In 1927 the International Management 
Institute, a world wide association for promoting 
business administration, was organized at 
Geneva. Its aims include the securing of the 
maximum efficiency of labor with the minimum 
of effort, the promotion of standardization, the 
avoidance of waste, the improvement of methods 
of distribution and of transportation and the 
general ajijdication of enlightened methods to 
economic organization. 

Business administration, in spite of the spread 
of special educational institutions and profes- 


sional associations, can hardly be said to have 
become a definitely organized science. There is 
of course a considerable body of tested pro- 
cedure with respect to business methods which 
comes more properly under the heading of 
scientific management. Agreement upon general 
policies and administrative decisions, however, 
is still far from being attained. Indeed, although 
knowledge of processes necessary for business 
conduct may be reduced to a science, the ad- 
mini.stration of that knowledge, dependent as it 
is upon relative values and upon personality, will 
alw'ays remain an art. The student of the most 
advanced principles of administration is de- 
pendent upon the aid of such technicians as 
engineers, accountants and lawyers and upon 
people of jiractical business experience who can 
supply the exact knowledge upon which business 
administration is predicted. Although many 
practical business men are frankly skeptical 
about the merits of the professional administra- 
tor occasionally called in as consultant or advisor 
there is a tendency to resort to private ex- 
perts in acute situations. Likewise in times of 
business reorganization it is sometimes found 
expedient to retain administrative eonsultants, 
who render service for a fee. Although highly 
specialized and coordinated systems of adminis- 
tration have to some extent resulted in loss of 
flexibility in the lower levels of management 
they have also led to a breaking down of tradi- 
tional view^points and a willingness to face new 
problems intelligently. 

From the broad social standpoint implications 
of business administration are far reaching. As 
with any other instrumentality its significance 
depends on the purpose for which it is used. It 
undoubtedly strengthens the position of the 
persons directing capital (not necessarily the 
investors) but it also opens new vistas for pub- 
lic regulation of business. In so far as endb of 
industrial processes are subject to scrutiny the 
profit motive tends to lose respectability, and 
enlightened leaders tend to accept the social 
responsibilities which underlie economic activ- 
ities. 

Herman Feldman 

See: Business; Scientific Management; Personnel 
Administration; Rationalization; Business Edu- 
cation; Expert; Administration, Public. 
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BUSINESS ACjENT is the title usually given 
to the general executive officer, formerly called 
the “walking delegate,” who represents a local 
union or council in its daily business and whose 
work consists for the most part in enforcing 
union standards and verbal or written agree- 
ments with the employer. In this connection he 
is expected to recruit new workers on the job 
and to pass on to members information about 
available emjiloyment opjxirtunities. I'he en- 
forcement of union standards involves as 
secondary functions superintendence of the ap- 
prentice system, collection of fines and back 
dues, guarding of the trade jurisdiction and 
directing the work of the shop stewards. I'he 
business agent usually has few secretarial duties. 
Other duties, tlevolving upon him by reason of 
his sujicrior information and powers of leader- 
ship, include representation of the local on cen- 
tral labor boilies and trades councils and at na- 
tional conventions, watching legislation and 
lobbying for the trade. In the larger unions, and 
especially w'ith the appearance of joint boards in 
the industrial unionism of the clothing indus- 
tries, the versatile business agent has been re- 
placed by specialized agents for administrative, 
personnel or organizing work. At the same time 
an effort has been made to professionalize the 
office by special pre-election or appointment tests 
of ability and character. Abuses of authority are 
most likely to occur where all these functions are 
centralized in one person and where the usual 
short term of office has been lengthened by re- 
elections or has been made, as in some instances 
by actual vote of the membership, a life tenure. 

The qualities demanded of the office are 
peculiarly those of the business man — the ability 
to act quickly and bargain well rather than 
scrupulousness and delicacy. Since the union 


rules are often not enforceab'c on all jobs, the 
business agent must be a shrewd compromiser. 
Incumbents tend to assume the mental outlook 
of the business man and the professional politi- 
cian and to consider personal interests before 
those of the membership, the industry or the 
public. 

Much has been made of the labor leader’s 
isolation — physical, economic and emotional — 
from the rank and file, but such isolation is 
probably less characteristic of the business agent 
than of the national officers. For actually his 
tasks, whether as part time official of a small and 
struggling union or on the full time job, keep 
him in close contact with the ordinary union 
members. In most industries the business agent’s 
earnings are based supposedly on the full time 
earnings of a skilled journeyman working 
steadily, and if defeated for reclcction he is likely 
to return to the trade. Often, however, after ex- 
periencing the white collar type of employment 
he is not disposed to resume the sUitus of a wage 
earner and is encouraged in his attitude by em- 
ployers cither directly through bribes and 
favors or indirectly through subtle forms of 
flattery. He is likely to spend much time con- 
solidating his position by creating a machine 
and by practising favoritism or by seeking out 
alternative empkiyment against his possible 
defeat for reelection. In industries characterized 
by the contractor system and reejuiring small 
capital he is likely to become a cfintractor. Busi- 
ness agents have been known to receive money 
from employers while still on the job and when 
defeated on charges to enter openly into their 
pay. 

Nevertheless the problems of abuse arise not 
so much from the isolation of the business agent 
as from the nature of the indu.stry and its recip- 
rocal effects on the type of unionism. These 
abuses have been most glaring in the building 
industry. Its local character, the irresponsibility 
of the contractors who are the wage payers and 
their rapid movements from one job to another 
necessitate immediate settlement of grievances. 
Rapid changes in the technique of construction 
and in materials have tended to destroy stand- 
ardization and uniformity of practise, so that 
much has necessarily been left to the judgment 
of the business agent. The business agents in 
this industry, since the time of their emergence 
in 1884, have had power to call a strike 
immediately. The discipline of the membership 
has caused them to answ'cr the call to strike and 
to obey other orders even when the reasons were 
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not clear. Because of the intimate way in which 
the building trades arc associated on the job, 
joint action among agents on a given building 
has frequently led to a development of power 
greater than that of any other group in the con- 
struction industry. The absence of any fixed 
price ff)r the finished product has also contribut- 
ed to this result. Occasionally the union mem- 
bers, aroused by exposures such as that of Sam 
Parks in 1903, have attempted to establi.sh more 
cfTective controls over the business agent; but 
since this would entail actual visits to the job 
such efforts have been almost uniformly unsuc- 
cessful. Iwen when in 1920 it was shown that 
Rolu-rt J*. Brindell, jiresiilent of tlie New York 
Building 'IVades (’ouncil and business agent 
extraordinary, had built uj) a fortune of a million 
dollars largely through extortion, the unions in- 
voked made only slight changes in theirniethods 
of control. 

In other industries where such abuses arc 
comparatively infrequent methods of control 
are likely to develop through the supervisory 
and veto power of district and national oflicials; 
the lively interi'.si of the rank and file unionists 
in shop committees, exetutive boards and local 
meetings provides another check. In larger 
unions, moreo\er, the business agent’s position 
may be lirniletl to job in.spection and adjustment 
of complaints. In addition, the regulation of em- 
ployment, the spread of standardization, the 
deerease of cut-throat eomjietition in industry 
ma> be expected to raise the level of local union 
leadership. 

IIouACF B. Davis 
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BUSINESS CYCLES arc a type of fluctuation 
cliaracteristic of economic activities organized in 
the form of ' inisiness economy” or “high 
capitalism,” to use the German term. They have 
a wavelike pattern — each cycle includes a phase 
of revival, expansion, recession and contraction. 
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These successive changes in activity spread 
more or less promptly over a large part, seldom 
over all, of the economic processes of a country. 
The cycles arc recurrent, but not periodic. 
Their average duration varies in communities at 
different stages of economic development from 
about three to about six or seven years. 

This list of features makes a thumb print 
which is useful in identifying business cycles 
amidst the welter of changes to which economic 
activities are subject. But a vivid impression of 
the part they play in modern life and the prob- 
lems they present to economics can best be had 
from a historical aj^proach. 

The Development and the Discovery of Business 
Cyths. 'IVade crises must be as old as tratle it- 
.self and must have affected the fortunes of in- 
creasing numbers as trading grew in sficial im- 
portance. The early crises of record were com- 
monly attributed to what would now be classed 
as random causes, such as governmental aggres- 
.sions, riots, wars or “acts of God,” As economic 
activities became more highly organized, ran- 
dom factors continued to make business 
troubles; but new sources of difTicultics appeared 
within business itself. Imr example the out- 
standing feature of the Missivssippi bubble and 
the South Sea scheme, which ran their parallel 
courses to disaster in 1720, was a mania for 
speculation. In the later crises of the eighteenth 
century commercial miscalculations were held 
responsible in increasing degree. By the close of 
the Napoleonic wars it was realized that “com- 
mercial crises” are recurrent, and economists 
began to devise ex}>lanations which applied not 
merely to a particular case but to crises at large. 

Gradually the problem of accounting for 
“periodic crises” expanded in scope. In 1833 
John Wade suggested casually that “the com- 
mercial cycle is ordinarily completed in five or 
seven years, wfthin which terms it will be found 
by reference to our commercial history during 
the last seventy years, alternate periotls of pros- 
perity and depression have been experienced.” 
This idea occurred to others and spread rapidly. 
Exonornists who still wrote under the caption 
“crises” came to deal with the full round of 
cyclical changes. Thus the term “business 
cycles,” or “trade cycles” as the English say, is a 
twentieth century rechristening of a nineteenth 
century discovery. 

Sources of Information. Commercial crises 
were dramatic departures from the ordinary 
course of affairs which could scarcely be over- 
looked by the least skilful of observers. Hardly 
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less striking were periods of boom and depres- 
sion. The earlier investigators of these phenom- 
ena harbored no doubts about their genuine- 
ness. Descriptive materials such as merchants, 
bankers and newspapers provided sufficed to 
show the facts which required explanation. 
What statistical data were available concerning 
bankruptcies, imports, exports, discount rates 
and the like seemed merely to make this com- 
mon knowledge more definite. 

As statistical data grew more abundant it 
became possible to attempt more j>enetrating 
inquiries. Yet efforts in this direction led to 
difficulties and doubts, for time series show 
several distinct tyjics of fluctuations in combina- 
tion. To j)ick out the cyclical fluctuations for in- 
tensive study was a difficult task. Indeed the 
question as to what constitutes a business cycle, 
a question whicb seemed simple when few but 
descrij'Jtive materials were used and those in a 
broad way, now became complicated. The 
statistical investigator had to develop a sharper 
concept of the cyclical component in the changes 
of a given series; he had also to discover what 
sort of whole the cyclical fluctuations of different 
series make up. These are jiroblems on which 
investigators are actively working, spurred on liy 
critics who hold that “the so-called business 
cycle” is a myth. 

While reliance is now placed largely on analy- 
sts of the increasingly abundant statistical data 
the older type of descriptive material has not 
dropped out of use. On the contrary such 
materials have been collected more systemati- 
cally than before and condensed into “business 
annals,” showing the changes from yi-ar to year 
in the state of trade. Collections of this sort 
extend our knowledge of cyclical fluctuations 
over countries and periods for which the statis- 
tical record is scanty. And where the statistical 
record is fullest business annals are a useful 
adjunct to the analysis of time scries. 

Analysis of 'rime Series. Most economic time 
series show four distinct types of changes; secu- 
lar trends, cycles, seasonal variations and ran- 
dom perturbations, l^ess definitely established 
arc certain other fluctuations called by their dis- 
coverers “long waves” and “secondary trends.” 

The secular movements are ascribed to factors 
which influence an economic variable in some 
uniform or regularly changing fashion over 
periods of time which for present purposes may 
be defined as long in proportion to business 
cycles. Examples are the gradual decline in 
American canal traffic which accompanied the 


development of transportation by rail, and the 
growth of the latter — ^a growth very rapid at 
first, then moderating its pace. 

Swerving about a line of secular movements 
there may be several sets of wavclikc fluctuations 
diflering from each other in duration and pre- 
sumably arising from complexes of causes which 
contain tliffercnt elements, 'rhus Komlraticff, on 
analyzing a considerable number of the longest 
Eurojiean and American time series, concludes 
that the capitalistic world experienced two and a 
half “long waves” between J7S5 95 and 1914- 
20. The tluration of these waves he gives as 40 to 
60 years. Kuznets, using a larger number of 
scries, finds waves which lie calls “secondary 
movements” averaging not cpiite 25 years from 
trough to trough. Both of these results have still 
to ]xiss through the process of critical testing by 
other investigators. 

Seasonal variations arise partly from climatic 
and partly from conventional or institutional 
factors. Ex.miplcs are the increase in coal con- 
sumption during the winter, holiday .shopping in 
December and large dividend disbursements at 
till beginning of each quarter. In some series the 
sca.sonal variations are so jirominent as to ob- 
scure all other fluctuations. When no regular 
seasonal change can be detected in a series the 
activity represented is presumably influenced by 
.so many independent .seasonal factors that they 
cancel one another’s effects. 

Kandorn perturbations are as universal in 
their incidence as seasonal factors. Every 
ccon(>mic process is aflected at all limes by a 
host of influences which cannot be cla.ssified 
under any other recognized head. When these 
many influences are not markedly unequal in 
magnitude and not closely connected by causal 
bonds they may be exj^ccteil to offset each other 
so as to leave few detectable traces in a statistical 
record. At any moment, however, one or more 
factors having similar cfi'ects may rise to dom- 
inance in the constellation of random influences 
and produce marked perturbations in the net 
resultants of all the forces operating. Violent 
aberrations from the expected course of affairs 
are often plausibly attributed to a particular 
random cause such as a strike, a new law or a 
war. But the “expected course of affairs” is a 
vague concept. Analysis of a given time series 
over a period when no violent aberrations appear 
cannot determine wffiat role the constellation of 
random factors is playing. And when .some sud- 
den break can be attributed to a definite cause it 
is impossible to say just how much of the ob- 
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served effect that particular cause accounts for. 

Interwoven with the preceding types of 
fluctuations are wavelike movements which 
recur more or less regularly, with a time span 
longer than a season and shorter than that of the 
problematical secondary trends. In numerous 
scries such fluctuations stand out boldly. In 
other series they can be traced by one on the 
lookout for such phenomena. In still other series 
they seem to be lacking. All recurrent fluctua- 
tions in individual time series with an average 
duration of more than a year may be called 
“specific cycles” to differentiate them from the 
general movements called “business cycles.” 

Kven when cyclical fluctuations arc readily 
discernible they are always shrouded by a veil of 
other changes — a mixed fabric woven in varying 
proportions of secular, seasonal and random 
changes, perhaps also long waves and secondary 
secular movements. 

One of the obvious tasks of research is to 
draw aside this veil of other changes in order to 
see the cyclical fluctuations more clearly. 'I'lie 
technique developed for this purpose consists in 
measuring and then eliminating such types of 
fluctuations as can be seized by statistical 
methods. 

Current efl'orts toward isolating business 
cycles seldom go beyond computing and elimi- 
nating the secular and sea.sonal movements by 
methods which are de.scribcd in the articles on 
thc.se topics. Combined, trends and seasonals 
produce a curve which is usually characterized 
by regular wavy movements of a year’s span 
superimposed upon smooth sweeps covering 
considerable periods. If long waves or secondary 
secular movements are found in a series and 
measured, an investigator may combine them 
with the secular-seasonal curve. But this is a 
stage of refinement not yet methodically at- 
tempted, although many empirical trend deter- 
minations presumably include secondary secular 
movements without the investigator’s knowl- 
edge. Whatever the fluctuations independently 
measured, their values, in combination or by suc- 
cessive operations, arc divided point by point 
into the corresponding values of the original 
data. The quotients, multiplied by loo or 
treated as deviations from zero, arc taken to 
show the cyclical-random fluctuations of the 
scries. 

Of course this stage represents but a partial 
segregation of cyclical fluctuations. How to press 
the segregation further by eliminating the ran- 
dom variations is one of the current problems. 


Perhaps the most promising suggestion is the 
following: (i) After eliminating the secular trend 
of a series, its seasonal variations and any other 
type of fluctuation susceptible of direct measure- 
ment, break up the residual cyclical-random 
fluctuations into segments on the basis of the 
cyclical turning points, which can usually be 
located with some confidence on a chart. (2) Find 
the average value of the first segment, take this 
value as 100 and turn the scries into relatives. 
This procedure applied to each segment in turn 
yields comparable figures showing cyclical-ran- 
dom fluctuations in as many cycles as the series 
covers. (3) From the relatives for siicce.ssive 
revival dates, or for a few months centered on 
these dates, derive whatever average best repre- 
sents the central tendency of the array. Make 
similar averages for the reference dates for suc- 
cessive recessions. In these averages the distort- 
ing influence of random j^crtiirbations will be 
attenuated generally in proportion to the num- 
ber of cycles rep resented. (4) lilaboratc the obser- 
vations as far as desired by breaking the intervals 
between revival and recessif)n and between re- 
cession and the next revival into fractions, com- 
puting averages of the relatives for each fraction 
and drawiiig representative averages from the 
array for each fraction, just as averages were 
drawn for revivals and recessions. 

The number of cycles which a series must 
cover to yield fairly repre.sentative cyclical 
patterns depends on the character of the senes 
and the character of the period covered. Fre- 
quently half a dozen cases or even fewer suffice 
to establish the general character of the special 
cycles found in a series; but of course an in- 
vestigator likes to have more evidence at his dis- 
posal. 

Specific Cycles and liusiness Cycles. Not all the 
specific cycles found in time series are system- 
atically related in time to business cycles. For 
many economic activities have a rough rhythm 
peculiar to themselves, arising from technical 
circumstances not closely connected with the 
condition of general business. For example 
Warren and Pearson find a fifteen -year cycle in 
the purchasing power of farm prices for beef 
cattle in the United States. Pigou holds that in 
England “ten years seem to be, not merely the 
average, but also the markedly predominant” 
working life of machinery. Hence any period of 
active machine buying gives rise to subsequent 
cycles of a ten-year span in machine buying, al- 
though these cycles may run down gradually 
with the lapse of time. 
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To determine in what economic activities the 
specific cycles conform to business cycles is an 
additional task. One may proceed empirically, 
sorting the scries into groups based on the tim- 
ing of their cyclical turning points and then 
studying the interrelations among the cycles of 
the several groups. A more systematic and in the 
end a quicker method is to begin by drawing up 
a set of “reference dates” marking off successive 
revivals and recessions in “general business.” 
Such reference dates may be taken from some 
time scries believed to reflect changes in busi- 
ness tides. An index number of prices at whole- 
sale might serve, or an employment index, or 
bank clearings in Anglo-Saxon countries. But 
uncertainty regarding the role played by random 
factors in any single scries and the difficulty f)f 
finding fit scries which have been maintained in 
trustworthy form for long periods of time favor 
the choice of a broader base. Business annals 
when carefully compiled seem to offer the safest 
guide, aiul they can be carried as far back in time 
as is required. The indications they give regard- 
ing the timing of revivals and recessions can be 
made more definite and checked by supple- 
mentary use of such time series as are available. 

'riiere is an element of unreality in giving 
precise dates for revivals and recessions in gen- 
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cral business; for these changes really take place 
during transition periods rather than at turning 
“points.” But some set of bench marks is needed 
from which to measure the various turning 
points of individual series. The lack of uniform- 
ity in the materials on which decisions must be 
based makes it impossible to fix reference dates 
over long periods and in different countries in 
strictly consistent fashion; but if the dates are 
used merely as points from which to measure 
the leads and lags of different scries this defect is 
not vital. 'Bhe order in which the various series 
tuni up or down is the important matter and it 
does not depend upon the dates chosen. 

Equipped with a schedule of reference dates 
showing the time when each cycle in general 
business began, culminated and ended, an in- 
vestigator can determine in what series the 
specific cycles conform in number and timing to 
business cycles. Further, he can make a second 
set of measurements showing the cyclical be- 
havior of different scries within the standard 
periods marked off by revivals and recessions; 
that is, he can take the turning points in general 
business, instead of the low-high-low points in 
each series, as the chronological basis for deriv- 
ing cyclical patterns in the way described above. 
For many purposes this second set of measure- 


.SrANnARI) Rlil-liUl'NCT. DATliS FOR BUSINLSS CvCIJiS, UNITED STATES, 1855-1927 


P.XI'ANSION ( ONIKACTION DURATION IN MONTHS 


Lx- Con Lull 

Revival 1 'lak Recession Trough fan- trac- cycie 

MON TION 


Jan. 

1855 

to 

June 

1857 

July 

1857 

to 

Dei. 

1858 

30 

18 

48 

Jan. 

1859 

to 

Oct. 

i860 

Nov. 

i860 

to 

June 

1861 

22 

8 

30 

July 

1861 

to 

April 

1865 

May 

1865 

to 

Dec. 

1867 

46 

32 

78 

Jan. 

186S 

to 

June 

1 869 

July 

1869 

to 

Dec. 

1870 

18 

18 

36 

Jan. 

1871 

to 

Oct. 

1873 

Nov. 

1873 

to 

March 

1879 

34 

^>5 

99 

April 

1879 

to 

March 

1882 

April 

1882 

to 

May 

1885 

36 

38 

74 

June 

18S5 

to 

March 

1887 

April 

1887 

to 

April 

1888 

22 

13 

35 

May 

18S8 

to 

July 

1890 

Aug. 

1890 

to 

May 

1891 

27 

10 

37 

June 

1891 

to 

Jan. 

i«93 

Peh. 

1893 

to 

June 

1894 

20 

17 

37 

July 

1894 

to 

Dec. 

1895 

Jan. 

1896 

to 

June 

1897 

18 

18 

36 

July 

1H97 

to 

June 

1899 

July 

1899 

to 

Dec. 

1900 

24 

18 

42 

Jan. 

I (JO I 

to 

Sept. 

1902 

Oct. 

1902 

to 

Aug. 

1904 

21 

23 

44 

Sept. 

ICJ04 

to 

May 

1907 

June 

1CJ07 

to 

June 

1908 

33 

»3 

46 

July 

1908 

to 

Jan. 

1910 

Feb. 

1910 

to 

Jan. 

1912 

19 

24 

43 

Peb. 

1912 

to 

Jan. 

1913 

Feb. 

J913 

to 

Dec. 

1914 

12 

23 

35 

Jan. 

191.S 

to 

Aug. 

1918 

Sept. 

1918 

to 

April 

1919 

44 

8 

52 

May 

1919 

to 

Jan. 

1920 

Feb. 

1920 

to 

Sept. 

1921 

9 

20 

29 

Oct. 

1921 

to 

May 

1923 

June 

1923 

to 

July 

1924 

20 

14 

34 

Aug. 

1924 

to 

Oct. 

1926 

Nov. 

1926 

to 

Dec. 

1927 

27 

J 4 

41 


Average duration 

19 cycles 1855 to 1927 
13 cycles 1885 to 1927 


25.4 20.7 46.1 
22.8 16.S 39-3 
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merits, made on a common time schedule, is 
even more si^^nillcant than the first set. Finally, 
an investit^ator can express degrees of conform- 
ity between spec! lie cycles and business cycles in 
numerical terms, and classify all the series he 
uses acconling to “indexes of conformity” 
which run in practise from +100, indicating 
perfect positive conformity, tlirough zero, indi- 
cating no conformity, to — 100, indicating per- 
fect inverse conformity. Of course, in a theoret- 
ical inquiry, series which conform irregularly or 
not at all to business cycles retjuire (]uite as care- 
ful attention as scries which conform perfectly. 

I lalf a dozen illustrations of special cycles and 
their relations to business cycles are jin)vidcd by 
the annexed chart. In each graph a comparison 
is made between the avenige behavior of the 
variable within the periods marked off by its 
own cyclical turning points and within the 
})criods marked off by the cyclical turning 
points of general business (standard reference 
dates). Seasonal variations have been eliminated 
from all these series except the wholesale price 
index, which has no regular scasonals. Secular 
trends also arc eliminated from the “index of 
general business activity” compiled by the 
American 'relephone and T elegrajih Company; 
in the other series they arc eliminated in part 
and in part retained. 'Fhe process of turning a 
time series into relatives on the bases of succes- 
sive cycle segments leaves undisturbed whatever 
trend is jiresent within the time span of an aver- 
age cycle, but excludes the trend from one cycle 
to the next. 

All six series show' ^vell marked specific cycles. 
In three cases the specific cycles agree perfectly 
in number and closely in timing with business 
cycles. Hank clearings outside of New York City 
skipped the recession at the close of the late war, 
and the lawful-money holdings of New "i'ork 
City national banks skipped the reviv«d of 1897. 
Yet the chart shows a clo.se corresjioiidence be- 
tween the average cyclical movements of these 
series and those of general business. Quite 
different is the case of the one agricultural series. 
Flour shipments from JVIinncapolis have clearly 
marked specific cycles, a little longer on the 
average than businc.ss cycles. However, the rela- 
tion in time between these specific cycles and 
business cycles is so irregular that when this 
series is chopjied into segments on the basis of 
the standard reference dates the specific cycles 
almost cancel each other. Crop series commonly 
yield this result when similarly analyzed. 

One example is given of an “inverted” pat- 


tern. I’hc law'ful-rnoney holdings of New York 
banks before the war declined in periods of ex- 
pansion and rose in periods of contraction. 
Other examples of inversion are unernjiloyment, 
bankruptcies and many records of commodity 
stocks, though by no means all. 

In amplitude of cyclical rise and tlecline there 
is a marked difference between the wide fluctua- 
tions of pig iron output and the narrow move- 
ments of wholesale prices. More extreme con- 
trasts W'ould be provided by taking series of dis- 
count rates, stocks of commodities or net earn- 
ings on the one hand and retail prices on the 
other. 

Finally, the jircsent samjile illu.strates the 
variety of time relations between specific cycles 
and reference cycles. The specific cycles of bank 
clearings outside New York Citv, partly because 
of their marked intra-cycle trend, lead the 
reference cycles by 3.3 months at rev ival and lag 
behind the latter 2.2 months at recession. 'The 
specific cycles of pig iron production lead the 
reference cycles by 3.5 months at rcvwal and 
arc virtually synchronous with them at reces- 
sion. Wholesale prices, on the other haiul, 
lead a bit at revivals and at recessions. In 
lawful-money holdings of New' York banks 
the inverted specific cycles lag some four 
months at revivals, decline for a short while and 
then have an uncommonly long advance. As for 
flour shipments from Minneapolis, the irregular 
time relations between the sivecific cycles and the 
reference cycles make it impossible to establish 
significant leads or lags. On the chart the two 
curves arc arbitrarily centered at the same ver- 
tical line. 

Business Cycles as Wholes. All the statistical 
analysis so far sjioken of applies to iiuhvidual 
lime series taken one by one. 'Jo the theorist 
the finishctl results are merely raw mateiials 
useful in his effort to understand bu.sine.ss cycles 
as wholes. 

This effort has been likened to that of ascer- 
taining changes in the general level of whffle.sale 
prices from quotations for individual commodi- 
ties. 'Jlic anakigy is suggestive but there is a 
vital difference between the two problems. Price 
quotations for different commodities can be 
made into index numbers by some proce.ss of 
summation. Hut a mere summation of the 
cyclical fluctuations of time series representing 
different types of economic activities has no 
meaning. 'J’o understand business cycles it is 
necessary to understand the relations among the 
cyclical fluctuations characteristic of different 
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processes. Working hypotheses concerning these 
relations should determine what cyclical meas- 
urements shall be combined to get significant 
indexes and how the individual series or indexes 
representing different types of activities shall be 
used. 

At this point the quantitative study of busi- 
ness cycles connects with earlier work. We have 
lujted that efforts to explain the frequent recur- 
rence of “commercial crises” began before any 
but the most meager statistics were available. 
Hence numerous “theories of crises and depres- 
sions” were developed by men in no position to 
test their validity by appeal to measurements. 
When the accumulation of data and the de- 
velopment of statistical teclinique had made a 
more searching type of work possible those who 
took advantage of the new materials and meth- 
ods could avail themselves also of the old hy- 
potheses, as well as of any fresh ideas they got 
while working with time series. 

Leading Explanations of Business Cycles. I'hese 
explanations may be summarized in three classes 
according to the nature of the causes stressed 
most heavily. 

(1) Physical explanations run back to the idea 
of Jevons announced in 1875 that the activity of 
solar radiation controls mundane weather, 
weather dominates crop yields and crop yields 
dominate business conditions. 'I'lie leading con- 
temporary explanation of this type is Henry L. 
Moore’s theory of eight-year “generating cy- 
cles.” Moore holds that generating cycles arc 
"the natural, material current which drags upon 
its surface the lagging, rhythmically changing 
values and prices with which the economist is 
more immediately concerned.” As for their 
origin he suggests that weather cycles are 
caused by the planet Venus, which at intervals of 
eight years comes directly into the path of solar 
radiation to the earth. 

(2) John Mills gave a “psychological” explana- 
tion of “credit cycles” in 1867. Among present 
writers perhaps Pigou lays most stress ujx>n the 
emotional factor in business, although he 
recognizes that “industrial fluctuations” arc 
probably due to a combination of several factors. 
Wlien trade is active business men tend to be- 
come over-optimistic concerning their pros- 
j)ects. Hence they invest freely in industrial 
equipment. While this equipment is being con- 
structed the active demand for products makes 
prices remunerative. But when a large part of 
the new equipment begins to turn out products 
prices fall and the error of optimism is revealed. 


The new condition breeds an opposite error of 
over-pessimism which checks investment until 
the reduction of carried over stocks and the 
gradual growth of demand develop a profitable 
market once more and so generate a new wave of 
over-optimism. 

(3) Institutional explanations trace business 
cycles to the workings of various economic 
proce.s.scs; banking, saving and investing, pro- 
ducing and consuming, disbursing and using 
incomes, profit seeking and economic innova- 
tions. 

R. G. Hawtrey’s analysis of the cyclical im- 
pulses arising from banking runs as follows: 
When banks have large re.serves they reduce dis- 
count rates and so encourage borrowing and 
b'.i.sincss expansion. Once stirted an expansion 
mounts cumulatively until the growing require- 
ments for cash created by active trade and large 
wage disbursements impair bank reserves. Then 
the banks raise their discount rates, thereby con- 
tracting loans and hence the volume of trade. 
Thereupon cash requirements become smaller 
and funds accumulate in the banks once more. 
Competition for the reduced volume of business 
leads the banks to reduce their discount rates 
and a new cycle begins. 

John A. Hobson’s “savings theory” makes 
busine.ss cycles an indirect result of inequalities 
in the distribution of income. In a period of 
prosperity large incomes swell so rapidly that the 
recipients cannot increase their personal con- 
sumption proportionately. An automatic in- 
crease in savings results. 'I'he investment of 
these huge sums brings about an increase in the 
equipment for making goods which exceeds the 
growth in the capacity to buy. A check comes 
when many of the new plants are finished and 
seek to market their jiroducts. Prices fall and 
large incomes are so reduced that over-saving 
ceases. Consumption then gradually overtakes 
production, restores profitable i>rices and starts a 
new cycle. 

The modern theory of general over-produc- 
tion is best represented by Aftalion. Good trade 
leads to rapid increase of industrial equipment, 
then to an increase in the output of consumers’ 
goods and finally to a decline in their marginal 
utilities. Meanwhile money is in active demand 
— ^its marginal utility tends to rise. These two 
changes combine to reduce the demand prices 
for consumers’ goods, thus lessening the profits 
of business enterprises and checking the growth 
of industrial equipment. Depression sets in and 
lasts until the slow growth of consumers’ de- 
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mand has restored a profitable market for the 
existing plants — whereupon the cycle repeats 
itself. 

Spiethoff denies that consumers’ goods or 
goods in general are over-produced. He attri- 
butes recessions to over-production chiefly of 
industrial equipment and of the materials from 
which industrial equipment is made. I'he con- 
struction, steel, cement and similar industries 
depend for their market upon capitalized in- 
come. When steel and cement are made into 
steel and c'ement plants they increase the pro- 
duction of steel and cement themselves, forcing 
down prices and profits in the equijiment trades. 
As matters now go it is practically impossible to 
maintain for long a tolerable balance between 
the growth of capitalized income on the one 
hand and the growth of the industries in which 
such income is chiefly invested. A relative excess 
of capitalized income leads to expansion; a rela- 
tive excess of the goods in which capital is in- 
vested leads to contraction. 

The income theory is associated with the 
names of Foster, Catchings and P. W. Martin. 
If the goods sent to market arc to be sold at 
profitable prices the incomes disbursed to buy- 
ers must equal the full selling value of the goods 
turned out, and buyers must use their incomes 
promptly in taking goods off the market. But in 
practise business enterprises do not j>ay out the 
full selling value of their products. When times 
are active they retain a considerable part of their 
receipts to add to working capital, to provide 
dividends in lean years and the like. Hence a 
period of brisk business gradually accumulates 
an excess of gciods offered for sale over the pur- 
chasing power of the market. This malprop{)r- 
tion might be prevented if producers’ and con- 
sumers’ credit could be expanded in just propor- 
tion to the deficiency in disbursed income, busi- 
ness and personal; but that is a feat of economic 
rationality which no banking system can yet 
perform. 

Veblcn and Lcscure have organized their ex- 
planations around the theme of profits. An in- 
crease in the physical volume of sales does not 
produce a corresponding increase in wages or 
overhead costs. Hence profits rise and business 
men seek to enlarge their working funds. Their 
chief resort is to banks, which arc as eager to ex- 
ploit the favorable prospect as any other group 
of enterprises. Supported by the increasing 
volume of credit, the business public bids up 
prices, enters into heavy future commitments 
and enlarges its plant capacity. These develop- 


ments support each other so that business ex- 
pansion becomes a cumulative process which 
runs on until one or more of the internal stresses 
which it accumulates reach the breaking point. 
Sometimes the first factor to be overtaxed is the 
banks. Prosperity causes a larger volume of cash 
to remain suspended in hand-to-hand circula- 
tion, and so tends to reduce bank reserves. At 
the same time demand liabilities grow apace 
because the expansion of loans increases de- 
posits. If the banks find themselves compelled to 
restrict the granting of further loans, or even to 
charge very high discount rates, this check w'ill 
bring on a recession. Or prosi>ectivc profits 
may be undermined by the encroachments of 
increasing costs of doing business. I'liough 
lagging behind wholesale prices, wage rates rise. 
It is difficult to prevent the efficiency of labor 
from declining after the elite of the industrial 
army has already been enlisted, and difficult to 
prevent an even more menacing decline in the 
efficiency of management when the rush of 
business interferes with careful planning. ’Phe 
one way to protect profit margins against in- 
creasing unit costs is to raise selling prices. For a 
considerable time this remedy works; but it has 
to be applied again and again. And there is an 
elastic limit beyond w'hich it cannot be carried; 
for rising prices increase the volume of credit 
required by business and so add to the strain on 
the banks. Moreover there are important groups 
of enterprises which cannot raise their selling 
prices effectively, such as public utilities, con- 
tractors not working on a cost-plus basis, manu- 
facturers who follow a fixed-price policy. And 
in every period of rapid expansion there are 
some industries in which the increase of plant 
capacity so outstrips the growth of demand that 
selling prices are forced down. Thus expansion 
itself sets going processes which reduce pro- 
spective profits in an increasing number of enter- 
prises. But prospective profits, capitalized at the 
going rate of interest, are the basic security on 
which rests the towering structure of credits. 
The mere rise in the rate of interest, which ac- 
companies the later stages of expansion, forces 
a downward revision of capitalized values. 
When to this is added an actual decline in the 
profits which arc capitalized creditors begin to 
take alarm and call for reduction of outstanding 
debts. Thus the weakness of a minority of 
business enterprises sets in operation a new 
process — liquidation of indebtedness — ^which 
leads to recession. In turn, recession leads to 
contraction. Credit ratings arc revised down- 
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ward; financial obligations arc gradually cleared 
off or readjusted; unit costs are reduced faster 
than selling prices; and the bulk of enterprises 
gradually get into a position where their pros- 
pects of profits begin to grow brighter — ^thus 
laying the basis for a new revival and period of 
expansion. 

Finally, business cycles are held to be a result 
of the changes in organization which arc such a 
characteristic feature of a business economy. 
Schumpeter’s “innovation theory” may .serve as 
an cxamjde. Most business men are “routin- 
eers”-- systematic people competent to nm 
affairs on customary lines. A few arc “innova- 
tors”- restless, inv^entive, daring men whose 
imaginative minds are ever planning new 
schemes. Such men producc'd the “commercial 
revolutifin” by reorganizing hairopean methods 
of production. By exjiloiting mechanical inven- 
tions they made the industrial revolution what it 
was and still is. Today they are devising ever 
greater corporate combinations, upsetting selling 
methods, launching novel products, developing 
new sources of supply and cultivating new 
wants. When a w’ave of innovation mounts, 
business has a season of hectic acti\ity. Prices of 
raw materials and of finished products, the kinds 
of goods demanded liy buyers, the competitive 
position of different enterprises, methods and 
costs of obtaining capital, financial alliances — 
indeed most of the elements on which business 
plans rc.st, go through a series of changes. 'Phese 
unsetth'd conditions ere.ite difficulties for the 
mass of routineers. P'ailures increase, confidence 
dwindles and there comes a crisis, followed by a 
period of dull limes. Dullness checks innovation 
because it prevents the disturbers of the business 
peace from getting the capital necessary for 
carrying out their hazardous schemes. Dullness 
also allows the routine business men to work out 
a passable readjustment of their plans on the 
new basis. But no .sooner is quasi-stability rc- 
attained and confidence restored than the inno- 
vators are again able to put some of their 
scliemcs into effect. Followed by a host of imita- 
tors they set going a new crop of changes, which 
multiply rapidly and bring on another crisis. 

The various explanations sketchily j^rcsented 
here, and the numerous other explanations 
which might be cited, are not to be thought of as 
contradicting each other. Kven from the view- 
points of the authors the differences consist 
mainly in emphasis. Each writer selects from 
the cyclical changes going on in modern society 
the process which seems to him of greatest im- 


portance and analyzes that in detail. But he may 
also make elaborate use of theories presented 
with an emphasis other than his own. Thus 
Pigou, who stresses emotional aberrations of 
business judgment, can take account also of 
construction, monetary and crop factors; 
Schumpeter can utilize Pigou ’s analysis as a side 
line; and the profits theorists can comprehend 
any change which apjiears to affect prospective 
profits in a rhythmical manner. 

I'his inclusive use of what were originally 
offered as independent explanations is especially 
congenial to statistical workers. The task of a 
theory of business cycles, seen from llieir angle, 
consists in finding out what cyclical fluctuations 
are characteristic of different processes, search- 
ing for explanations of the idiosyneracies re- 
vealed and tracing the connections among differ- 
ent processes. In seeking to trace these various 
connections they need and can consistently 
make use of working hypotheses concerning the 
numerous processes which arc* parts of the 
whole. So far as their effort succeeds it weaves 
the elements into a common pattern. The end 
result aimed at is not e('leclie patchwork but a 
systematic account of all the relevant phenom- 
ena. 

The Phases of a Business Cycle. A systematic 
account of cyclical fluctuations, taken seriously, 
becomes an analytic description of the processes 
by which a given phase of business activity 
presently turns into another phase. The obvious 
framework for such a description is provided by 
the successive ]ihascs of the cycle. Historical 
changes in the character of the phenomena, as 
well as advances in knowledge, have led to 
significant modifications in the scheme and 
names of these phases favored at different 
periods. 

From crises, the first focus of attention, the 
interest of investigators extended to the subse- 
quent depre.ssions. Prosperity was recognized as 
a problem when it became clear that the causes 
of crises are to be sought among the develop- 
ments of the preceding booms. Somewhat later 
began definite attempts to find out how business 
recuperates from depression. Thus the four- 
pha.se business cycle of prosperity, crisis, de- 
pression, revival, came to be accepted. The sug- 
gestion that the transition from prosperity to 
depression be subdivided into two phases, 
“financial strain” and “industrial crisis,” making 
a five-phase cycle, encounters two objections. In 
numerous cycles the phenomenon of financial 
strain has been conspicuous by its absence; in 
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Other cycles periods of acute financial strain 
have occurred within the phase of depression 
instead of during the transition from prosperity 
to depression. 

Moderation in the violence of cyclical changes 
has led to revision of the old noinenclatiire. 
During the i86o’s British bankers discovered 
methods of “panic financiering” enabling them 
greatly to moderate the credit strains which 
had been a prominent feature of past crises. Ar- 
rangements which assured all solvent borrowers 
of bank accommodation adequate to their needs, 
though at a high rate of interest, put an end to 
panic fears. Adaptations and extensions of the 
jieculiar British measures in other countries, in 
combination with other lessons Icarneil from 
past experience, have given many iif the later 
transitions from prosjH'rity to depression so 
mild a character that the word “crisis” seems 
.scarcely fitting. Nowadays the term “recession” 
is widely used. Only a recession of a severity now' 
uncommon, like that of 1920, is called a crisis. 

Corresponding doubts arc beginning to he 
harbored about the terms “prosperity” and 
“depression.” There have been cycles in various 
countries in which the phase of increasing activ- 
ity has not reached the pitch which “prosperity” 
suggests and in which the phase ol declining 
activity seems not to justify the use of .so strong 
a word as “depression.” As substitutes the 
terms “expansion” and “contraction” arc used 
here. 

Even the latter pair may prove to have no 
more than a passing historical fitness. Statistical 
studies of cyclical behavior reveal not a few 
cases in which important processes have shown 
no actual shrinkage during the contraction phase 
of mild cycles. A stopjxige of expansion is ob- 
serv'ed, or merely a retardation in the rate of 
grow'th. If the many sided efforts now' under way 
to control business cycles succeed gradually, 
this attenuation of cyclical fluctuations will be- 
come common. 'I’licn the terms “expansion” 
and “contraction” will be rejilaced by some 
other pair such as “acceleration” and “retarda- 
tion.” 

Differences Among Business (iycles and the Task 
of Explanation. Business cycles, then, arc not a 
fixed species but an cv'olving one. 'lo the 
familiar notion that individual cycles differ from 
each other because each is influenced by a 
unique constellation of random influences must 
be added the notion that business cycles are 
subject to secular changes. Coming into exist- 
ence gradually with a certain form of economic 


organization, they have changed as this organiza- 
tion has changed. The geographical and the in- 
ilustrial scope of the oscillations has grown 
wider; their amplitudes have grown narrower. 
Needless to say this is a clieckered.dcvelopment; 
but the trend is dear if one compares cycles 
separated by a century. Further, while the 
modern busine.ss world has a common jialtern, 
every country has its ow'n peculiarities of eco- 
nomic organi/ation and development which 
affect its cyclical fluctuations. 

The secular, national and random dilferences 
among business cycles have exercised not a little 
influence upon theoretical intpiirics. The peculi- 
arities of the case with which a writer is most 
familiar arc likely to color his impressions of the 
general character of the phenomena, much as 
liis pensonal idiosyncracics color his notions 
alxuit human nature. 'J’hc best safeguard against 
such misconceptions is study of objective 
records covering numerous cycles which oc- 
curred in different times and criuntries. Such 
study suggests that a complete theory of business 
cycles would e\]>lain not merely the tendency of 
all business economies to develop rhythmical 
alternations of expansion and contraction, but 
also the secular changes in the manifestations of 
this tendency, the differences among the cycles 
of different countries anJ the roles played by 
random factors. Though so ambitious a scheme 
may be visionary it is desirable to consider just 
what part of the full task any given theory essays 
to perform. 

'Fhe following analytic description of a busi- 
ness cycle aims merely to sketch the leading 
features generally found in the recent cycles of 
such countries as the United States, England 
and Germany. It does not dwell upon the 
characteristic differences among the cycles of 
these countries, upon the secular changes which 
can be traced in each or upon the effects of 
raiulom influences. Even the striking perturba- 
tions of the late war are passed over. 

The Phase of Expansion. Since revivals are 
conceived to grow' into periods of expansion, 
expansions into recessions, recessions into con- 
tractions and contractions into new revivals, a 
description of cyclical fluctuations may start 
with any jihase. But whatever phase is chosen as 
the starting point, the business conditions out of 
which that pha.se arises must be taken for 
granted. How thc.se conditions develop can be 
shown only by working forward through the 
cycle until the starting point is reached again. 
'J'he present exposition breaks into the round of 
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events at the point where a revival has gotten 
well under way. How the revival started is the 
last question to be answered. 

Among the fruits of revival are an increase in 
the physical volume of production and trade, 
fuller employment, an upturn in commodity 
prices, brighter prospects of profits, an advance 
in the prices of stocks, the prevalence of opti- 
mism, a desire to expand business enterprises, 
larger borrowings, heavier investments in in- 
dustrial equipment and rising interest rates. 

For a time each of these developments sup- 
ports and stimulates the further progress of all 
the others. Thus the increase in physical produc- 
tion and trade enlarges the demand for labor 
and swells the stream of income even before 
wage rates rise. Large wage disbursements 
broaden the market for consumers* goods and so 
support the increase in production not merely of 
goods which families consume but also of the 
materials and equipment from which and by 
which they are made. These swelling demands 
push up the prices of the goods which are being 
bought freely and of the materials from which 
they are made. The greater volume of trade 
betters business prospects and makes men opti- 
mistic; the rise of prices reenforces these factors. 
Optimistic expectations of profits promote the 
further expansion of production and trade, the 
employment of more labor and the advance of 
prices. All these factors combine to encourage 
investment, which stimulates construction work, 
which adds fresh impetus to the demand for 
goods, the rise of prices, the employment of 
labor, the disbursement of incomes, the growth 
of retail trade and the optimistic spirit, thus 
returning through a spiral of reactions to 
heighten investment itself. 

Once started, then, the expansion of business 
becomes a cumulative process. In the absence of 
unfavorable random factors, when well under 
way even in the face of such factors, the move- 
ment seems to generate momentum. Nor is there 
anything mysterious about this appearance. For 
in modern nations, where most people get their 
livings by selling services or goods for money 
incomes and then spending money for goods, 
everyone helps to make the market for everyone 
else. 'I'he more one man gets the more he buys 
of consumers’ or of producers’ goods, and so the 
more other people arc able to buy of what he has 
to sell. Hence an increase of activity at any point 
in the whole organization tends to spread and, 
through a series of reactions, to intensify the 
activities with which it started. 


The Phase of Recession. Because of this inter- 
dependence among economic processes, how- 
ever, expansion in any one process cannot ex- 
ceed certain limits set by the synchronous ex- 
pansion in other processes. These limits are 
neither uniform nor rigid; for economic organ- 
ization is a rugged affair which does not require 
precise adjustments among its growing parts. 
Yet, since there is no adequate provision for 
keeping a balance, in every period of accelera- 
tion the cumulative expansion of different 
processes is so uneven as to produce a series of 
minor checks. 'I’hc difficulties which are over- 
come reappear or arc succeeded by more 
threatening stresses, and soon or late the cumu- 
lation of favorable influences turns into a cumu- 
lation of business troubles. 

Profits arc the focus of economic activities in a 
business economy. A pervasive but mild check 
upon the growth of profits comes into operation 
when expansion reaches the stage at which most 
enterprises have as much business as they can 
readily handle with their existing equipment of 
standard efficiency and with the trained per- 
sonnel at their disposal. Before this stage was 
reached every additional order secured at cur- 
rent prices had promised a more than propor- 
tionate addition to profits because it distributed 
overhead costs over more units without raising 
operating costs per unit. But thereafter unit 
costs rise. A further expansion of business now 
requires the use of substandard equipment, the 
breaking in of new employees, who arc likely on 
the average to be less efficient than the old, and 
additional overhead commitments. Raw material 
prices, wage rates and interest charges mount 
rapidly when business enterprises of many kinds 
are competing eagerly for supplies, labor and 
loans. Also it becomes difficult to maintain a 
high standard of operating efficiency when over- 
time is common, when discharge is a trifling 
penalty and when everything must be done in a 
rush both in the office and in the workshop. 

The sovereign remedy for increasing unit 
costs is to raise selling prices. That remedy can 
be applied without checking the volume of trade 
while people expect the rise of prices to con- 
tinue; but there are enterprises which cannot 
resort to it readily. Public utilities whose charges 
arc regulated by governmental commissions, 
contractors who have taken long jobs for fixed 
sums and makers of goods which are sold at 
widely advertised prices cannot pass on the 
mounting costs to their customers promptly and 
in full. Thus a not insignificant minority of 
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business enterprises may find their prospective 
profits shrinking as expansion runs on. 

Another way to take business advantage of ris- 
ing demands and to counteract rising costs is to 
increase plant capacity and to make the new 
plants more efficient than the old. That plan 
contributes to the activity of business for a time, 
but presently encounters difficulties. A wave of 
expansion usually brings an increa.se of con- 
tracts for new equipment before the old equip- 
ment is all in use; for business men try to antici- 
pate their opportunities. The demand for new 
business buildings, factories, machinery, rolling 
stock and tlie like depends less on the physical 
volume of production than on changes in this 
volume. Any check in the rate at which the 
physical volume of business is growing will 
bring a positive decline in the c()ntracts for new 
equipment. Tlien the equipment trades suffer, 
and all the more if, as is likely, the plants which 
themselves make steel, cement, machines, etc. 
have extended their facilities. 

Such a check can scarcely be avoided as 
business is now conducted; for it is not possible 
to forecast accurately the growth in consumers’ 
demand for all types of commodities and to ad- 
just to this growth the expansion of industrial 
equipment, all of which depends iti the last 
resort upon personal consumption forks market. 
Of course tlie equijnnent trades themselves give 
a powerful impetus to retail demand for com- 
modities while they arc disbursing wages for the 
making of goods which are not sold through re- 
tail shops. Hut when the new equipment is ready 
for use and begins adding to the supply of con- 
sumers’ commodities offered for sale, not all the 
investments will prove profitable. Cases of 
“over-production” or “under-consumption” 
occur in every cycle. If they prove numerous 
they give rise to an impression that industry is 
“overbuilt” and check new orders for equip- 
ment. In any case it is not likely that the growth 
of physical demand for goods will long maintain 
the rapid pace characteristic of the early stages 
of expansion. All the other difficulties accumu- 
lating tend to moderate the rate of growth and 
80 to produce acute difficulties in the equipment 
trades which will augment whatever troubles 
give rise to the check. 

Meanwhile the intricate task of financing the 
swelling volume of trade at rising prices is be- 
coming a problem. The best available data indi- 
cate that Americans spend some 50 to 60 percent 
of their money incomes at retail shops. Also it 
appears that individuals and business enterprises 
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together “save” sums which average some 15 
percent of the national income — that is, they 
spend this proportion of their net receipts for 
income bearing goods. There remains a con- 
siderable slice of income for rents, personal 
service, taxes and miscellanies. To maintain 
business activity the flow of incomes to indi- 
viduals and from individuals to retail shops 
must expand with the dollar value of the con- 
sumers’ goods flow'ing into shops for sale. At the 
same time the flow of “savings” from individuals 
and business enterprises must be kept growing 
at a steady pace, or the enterprises which make 
industrial equipment will suffer a slump. 

It is argued that the whole congeries of busi- 
ness enterprises cannot long disburse as income 
sums which exceed the value of the goods they 
produce, and that if they disburse any smaller 
sum, part of the goods they sent to market must 
remain unsold or be sold at a loss. Prosperous 
enterprises do not disburse the full value of 
what they contribute to national production; 
they require larger working capitals and they 
deem it wise policy to accumulate reserv'es, 
which may not all be invested promptly in ways 
which sustain the demand for goods. Hence 
there is danger that the flow of individual and 
corporate incomes will lag behind the volume of 
goods seeking sale. 

This deficiency of current income may be 
made up by bank loans, which put additional 
purchasing power at the disposal of the public. 
But that raises a new question of adjustment. If 
the banks extend their loans too freely the chief 
effect may be to accelerate the rise of prices and 
so presently to recreate the difficulty of finding 
enough purchasing power to buy all the goods 
sent to market. If the banks do not lend enough, 
or if they do not di.stribute their advances 
among different classes of buyers in the propor- 
tions required by business needs, some section 
of trade will suffer. Economists who stress this 
line of analysis commonly hold that consumers* 
incomes require supplementing by bank credit 
on a larger scale than is practised. 

There remains the question as to how far the 
banks can go in furnishing the community with 
the additional credit required by expanding 
trade and rising prices. An increase of loans 
leads to a more or less equivalent increase of 
deposits and notes. While reserves are usually 
high in proportion to demand liabilities at 
revival, the ratio declines in the course of expan- 
sion, not only because deposits and notes grow 
with loans but also because the public keeps a 
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greater volume of coin and paper money in its 
pockets and tills when wages are high and retail 
trade is active. Hanks raise their discount rates; 
but that docs not cheek promjitly the demand 
for loans. I’hey may get additional gold. But no 
matter how the banking system is orgjtnized 
there are limits below which it is not safe to let 
reserve ratios fall. When these elastic limits are 
approached the banks must discourage new ap- 
plications for credit by very high discount rates 
and also set very exacting credit standards for 
new loans or even for renewals. If many enter- 
prises cannot get loans at rates which leave a 
margin of profit business exjiansion w'ill cease 
and there may be an epidemic of bankruptcies. 

Although the preceding list of adjustments 
wluch must be maintained among diflcrent 
processes is not complete it suggests that, in the 
process of expanding, the business system may 
develop any one of numerous tli.sorders. Neither 
business history nor business statistics supports 
the view that the decisive break always comes 
about in the same way. The sequence in which 
different time series reach their highest points 
and turn down varies from recession to reces- 
sion. Usually several stresses seem to be ac- 
cumulating during a period of expansion and 
the only question is which will overtax the fac- 
tors of safety first. Bandom influences, such as 
harvest fluctuations, business conditions in 
foreign countries, the pet miscalculations of the 
day and the like, seem to exercise a considerable 
influence upon that cv'cnt. And there seem to be 
secular changes in the character of expansions 
and rece.ssions. Certain of the wilder excesses 
which characterized early booms seldom attain 
prominence today. But the fundamental diffi- 
culty remains of keeping all the important 
processes of a business economy duly adjusted 
to each other in a jieriod when all arc expanding. 
7 ’he more one studies the variety of cyclical 
jnitterns characteristic of different processes and 
the intricate w^ays in which different processes 
affect each other the more remarkable it apj>ears 
that phases of expansion sometimes last several 
years. 7 \vo years is the average term in the 
United States, though four years was ap- 
proached during the Civil War and again in the 
years 191 5-1 S. In hiuropcan countries the 
average duration exceeds three years, and peri- 
ods of expansion outlasting four years are not 
uncommon. 

Once a recession starts it commonly pro- 
ceeds faster than docs a revival, especially when 
the expansion has been accompanied by a 


marked growth of interlocking credits. A few 
conspicuous bankruptcies may alarm creditors 
and set them pressing for the prompt settlement 
of their claims. ITnless the banks are able to re- 
assure every solvent enterprise that it can get 
whatever accommodation it is entitled to, the 
recession will degenerate into a crisis or a panic, 
(iranted this assurance, however, there may be 
little evidence of financial strain. Indeed, if the 
preceding j^hase of expansion has not reached 
the proportions of a boom and if the banking 
system is well organized and wisely managed, 
the recession may be as mild in character as arc 
most reviv'als. 

The Phase of Contraction is in many respects 
the reverse of the phase of expansion. Optimism 
gives way to pessimism, ]>rices fall, production 
shrinks. In this general di-cline of activity there 
are significant differences of degree. 

Consumers’ demand, particularly for non- 
essentials, falls off appreciably in consecpience of 
shrinking employment, the gradual spending of 
individual hoards and balances and the reduc- 
tion of many non-wage incomes. IVlerchants re- 
quire smaller stocks and cut their orders more 
titan sales fall off. A similar policy is followed by 
other enterprises. 7 ’hus the reduction in volume 
of trade is amplified stage by stage as it travels 
back through wholesale dealers to manufac- 
turers and producers of raw materials, l^articu- 
larly severe is the decline of orders for new' in- 
du.strial equipment. Few cnterjirises care to sink 
money in extensions and betterments while most 
cxi.sting plants are cither operating at but a frac- 
tion of their capacity or standing idle. Of course 
these changes react upon one another. Kvery 
reduction in production means less employ- 
ment, less wage disbursements and thus less 
ability to buy at retail, still less production and 
le.ss employment. 

Similar differences mark the decline in prices. 
Wholesale prices fall fasU;r than retail, the prices 
of producers’ goods faster than the prices of con- 
sumers’ goods and the prices of raw materials 
faster than the prices of finished commodities. 
The prices of crops may not follow this course 
because of harvest conditions; raw metal prices 
show the market conditions best. Wage rates 
(not wage disbursements) and interest on long 
time loans decline less than wholesale prices, 
while discount rates and common stock prices 
decline more. The one important class of prices 
which commonly rise in contraction are the 
prices of high grade bonds. 

These developments reduce the profits of 
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almost all enterprises and bring deficits to many. 
The number of bankruptcies usually grows 
larger in contraction than it was during reces- 
sion, although the average liabilities decline. 
I^osses must be written off aiul reorganizations 
submitted to. With the reduction of invenU)ries, 
current accounts and payrolls, less working capi- 
tal is required and bank loans shrink. 

As in the j)hase of expansion, so in that of con- 
traction, there is an early j^criod when every 
change seems to work in the same direction. One 
shrinkage forces others and is made more drastic 
by roundabout reactions from its own eilccts. 
But in the later j)hase as in the earlier the con- 
catenated changes j^resently begin to raise 
obstacles to their own continuation. 

The Phase of Revira/. As nneinj^loytnent in- 
creases and retail trade declines men have less 
money left in their pockets and shops need less 
in their tills. Idle cash accumulates in the banks 
and flows from the country districts toward the 
great financial centers. Combined with the net 
decline in hank loans, this flow raises reserve 
ratios. Discount rates fall very low, call rates 
lower si ill — sometimes so low that there is a 
margin of firofit in buying gilt edgeal securities 
with borrowed funds. Such a condition in the 
leading money markets prc'sently reinvigorates 
the demand lor stocks and bonds. 'I’he stock 
market often reMves in this way while general 
business is still at low' ebb. An increased demand 
and rising prices of stocks are haileil as an en- 
couraging sign. 

Meanw hile the difliculty of making profits has 
put pressure upon business managements lo im- 
prove their practise. The wastes, big and little, 
which often creep in during the rush of prosper- 
ity are discovered and eliminated. The reduced 
volume of business can be handled with the best 
of existing equipment and the most cHicient 
personnel. There is plenty of time to supervise 
current operations closely, and also to devise 
plans for heightening efficiency. Overhead costs 
arc in many cases cut by financial readjustments 
and operating costs by the fall in the prices of 
materials as well as by more .skilful management. 
In some cases these changes are sufficient to 
restore a not unsatisfactory rate of earnings even 
while selling prices remain low. 

An abundance of loan capital to be had at 
motleratc rates has somewhat the .same effect 
upon construction w'ork that it has upon the 
demand for securities. Building materials can be 
had cheaply, building labor is eager for jobs, 
contracting firms will figure closely, prompt 
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deliveries and prompt construction can be 
counted on. Even though the current demand 
for new' lunising or equipment is slight, in- 
vestors are found who think it well to anticipate 
revival and build while work can l)e done at Unv 
costs and long time financing arranged on easy 
terms. 

Even the business in consumers’ goods must 
presently look up. When times are dull retail 
merchants let their .stocks run as low as they can 
without losing too many sales through broken 
assortments. 'I’his po.s.sibility of reducing stock 
W'as one of the factors which had enabled them 
to cut their purchases for a time more than their 
sales fell off. But once their stocks are reduced to 
the minimum of safety they mu.st order at least 
as much as they sell, 'riu's means some incre.*se 
of business for wholesale and manuficturing 
concerns. Indeed, if the rate at which their sales 
are shrinking becomes smaller, retailers must 
order more than they sell. Thus the mercantile 
demaml for consumers’ goods may begin to 
increase at the same time that retail sales are 
still contracting. 

Also there are physical rca.sons compelling an 
expansion of consumer demand for certain types 
of goods. Shoes, clothing, house furnishings of 
many kinds can be kept in use a longer or shorter 
tunc accoriling to the state of }>eoples’ pocket- 
books. When hard times conn* many families 
economi/e by using these semi-durable goods as 
long as pos.sible. Hence the demand lor such 
articles falls oil more in the early stage's of con- 
traction than the demand for staple groceries. 
But the time comes when an increasing number 
of the oil) articles are literally worn out. Then 
the indispensables at least must be replaeed, it 
money or credit can be had in any wise. And that 
means another fillip to trade. 

A similar observation applies Ui industrial 
equipment. Under ]>ressuic of hard times re- 
jiairs, upkeep and renewals may be neglected for 
a while, not to speak of extensions and better- 
ments. But that can be but a ternjiorary policy. 
Whatever eijuijnnent is used must be kept in 
running order. 'I’he more it is neglected for a 
time the more work must presently be given to 
repair shops and equipment houses. Ii)ven the 
hardest pressed and most conservative enter- 
prises are forced into this policy, if they stay in 
business. The more enterprising in trades which 
have been grow ing rapidly sometimes grasp the 
breathing spell of a slack year to build anew, 
planning to “junk” their old plants when the 
more efficient equipment is ready. Thus while 
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the equipment trades may have an exceedingly 
lean season they are sure of some increase in 
business after a while. 

Nor can prices keep on falling rapidly for an 
indefinite time. In the face of threatened bank- 
ruptcy an embarrassed house may sacrifice ac- 
cumulated stocks for what can be had. But men 
will not buy materials and make up new supplies 
unless they can get back at least their operating 
costs, 'rhese costs in turn are aggregates of 
prices, including the prices of labor, and it is 
difficult to beat them all down. Nor can the still 
more resistant overhead costs be left out of 
selling prices for long without disastrous conse- 
quences. As prices get lower and lower the rate 
of decline flattens out. Buyers sec less gain in 
holding off for still better bargains, and begin 
to fear they may wait overlong and get caught on 
a rising market. The first sign that the low point 
has been reached in any line is likely to bring out 
a flood of orders and to encourage other sellers 
to resist further concessions. 

Business sentiment also becomes less pessi- 
mistic. As the liquidation wears on the worst 
becomes known and proves less serious than 
many had expected. Bankruptcies grow fewer 
again; everyone realizes that others are being 
cautious; the majority of enterprises have proved 
their solvency; outstanding debts have been 
reduced. Confidence slowly revives, and men 
begin to remind each other that every past 
period of depression has been followed by a 
revival, llow soon business will turn the next 
corner becomes the question of the day. 

None of these encouraging developments has 
great momentum. Though each favorable 
change reenforces the other elements of 
strength, unfavorable random or secular factors 
may check one slight improvement after an- 
other. Thus the phase of contraction is some- 
times prolonged in a most discouraging fashion, 
as has been the case in England, for example, 
since 1921. In the United States the depression 
of 1873-79 dragged on for nearly five and a half 
years, whereas the longest period of expansion 
in times of peace since the 1850’s has not ex- 
c*eeded three years. But cyclical developments of 
a favorable cast keep cropping up. I'he time 
comes when they are not offset by “disturbing 
causes,” or when they are reenforced by favor- 
able developments from outside the realm of 
business. 'Ehcn a revival makes itself felt and a 
new cycle begins. On the average in this country 
from 1855 to 1927 the phases of contraction 
lasted some twenty or twenty-one months as 


compared with twenty-five months for phases of 
expansion. 
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BUSINESS EDUCA'nON. A consideration 
of any form of vocational education commonly 
proceeds upon the mistaken assumption that 
such training is a comparatively new social 
undertaking. It is thought of as instruction in 
doing, which in recent years has replaced in 
some measure instruction in culture. 'The error 
in such a view lies in an unduly limited con- 
ception of a vocation which sulntnlinates it to 
a secondary place in life, makes it somewhat, 
if not wholly, antithetical to culture and con- 
fuses it with the specialized occupationalisin of 
recent times. Yet a vocation, as John Dewey 
said, “means nothing but such a direction of 
life activities as renders them perceptibly sig- 
nificant to a j)erson, because of the consc(|ucnccs 
they accomplish, and also useful to his associ- 
ates.” It follows that so far in the pa.st as there 
was training calculated to aid in rendering life 
activities percejitibly significant and socially 
useful there was training in the “business” of 
practical and social afiairs. That such a training 
is old in race history is evidenced by the instruc- 
tion in tribal traditions, customs, rituals and 
tabus with reference to such practical matters 
as work, war and propitiation w^hich is found 
among all jirimitive jicojilcs, 'J'hc folkways, 
which are the “right ways,” of carrying on the 
arts of life arc handed on from generation to 
generation. 

It was when making a living by business 
became an outstanding part of the business of 
making a living that business education in a 
more definite sense became distinguishable from 
other vocational education. We may look for 
the beginning of business education in this 
restricted sense wherever an economic system 
based on the effecting of j^rofitablc transactions 
is first to be found. 'Fhe experiences of the 
ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians and 
Phoenicians were first paralleled in modern 
times in Italy. There is evidence that at least 
as early as the fourteenth century not only was 
the practise of commercial arithmetic and ac- 
counting well developed in several of the Italian 
cities but that there was also a literature upon 
each of these subjects. 


The characteristic mediaeval form of business 
training was apprenticeship. Apprenticeship not 
only trained in techniail skill; it was also an 
institution designed to give candidates for mem- 
bership in the guilds the ability to carry on 
business in a tlifficult economic and social 
environment. The problems of a business man, 
multiplied by the expansion of the business 
system, were already complex for the mediaeval 
craftsman. Within shop or store customers must 
be dealt with, materials bought, production 
skill had or hind, satisfactory relations with 
employees attained and capital needs met. 
Moreover the ordinances of the town relative to 
wages, discipline, conditions of work, quality 
of wares and many other matters had to be 
understood and their provisions met. Appren- 
ticeship prepared the novice for the carrying 
on of business in this complicated environment 
partly b\ formal direction, partly by precept 
and partly by intimate contact with the life of 
the master. It continued to be the most signifi- 
cant form of education for business until with 
the ajiplication of steam to industry the machine 
became more important than the artisan. 

With the displacement of the guild system 
new and more restricted forms of business 
education tlcvelopcd. 'J’he earliest commercial 
schools and the most advanced types of modern 
business schcM)ls are to be found in ICurope; 
but it is in the Ibiited States that business 
etlucation has developed most extensively. 'Fhe 
characteristic forms and the widespread adop- 
tion of busine.ss education in America were 
conditioned by the rai)id cxpan.sioii of industry 
in the nineteenth century. Mass production, 
the new' market created by the tremendous 
westward movement of population and a large 
volume of business transacted with distant cus- 
tomers made necessary a vast amount of what 
have been called the “facilitating jirocesses” of 
business. Letters had to be written, transactions 
recorded, exten.sive calculations of many sorts 
made. Calculation, accounting and communi- 
cation were called upon to function as they had 
not been called upon before. This work did not 
demand the daring, intelligence or initiative 
needed by the organizers of expanding trade. 
What was required was accuracy, exactness and 
care in the performance of specialized clerical 
tasks. 'Fo provide these habits and skills there 
appeared — ^iit first in a primitive form and later 
in a highly organized way — the private com- 
mercial school often inaptly called the business 
college. 
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Itinerant “penmen” played a part in this 
development and there are various claims to 
the honor of founding the first school, but the 
year 1 853 opened a new period in the movement. 
In that year Ilryant and Stratton formed a 
partnership which developed into a plan for 
a chain of schools with a unit in every city of 
over 10,000 population. Uniform textbooks and 
interchangeable scholarships were to nullify the 
student’s risk in moving before a course was 
completed. Altlujugh the cliain did not achieve 
its purpose before it fell victim to opposing 
forces, its plan of organization was widely imi- 
tated. '^rhe success of the private schools led 
to vigorous demand for commercial training at 
public expense. Although a beginning in this 
direction was made in lio.ston, Philadelphia and 
St. L..<>uis not long after the middle of the 
century, it was not until the nineties that the 
important growth of commercial work in the 
public liigh schools occurred. 

'Po the forces already indicated the invention 
of the typewriter proved an important addition. 
Following the patenting of various “typog- 
raphers” the typewriter became a practical t<K>l 
in the seventies. English sy.stems of shorthand, 
already widely used in America for court and 
literary work, had been of less use to business. 
After a period of experimentation in which the 
typewriter proved its practicability, business 
seized upon it for use in combination with 
stenography. Courses in the use of the type- 
writer and in stenography as phases of training 
for business communication soon came to out- 
rank all other types of secondary business 
courses exci-pt bookkeeping. Registration in 
high school commercial courses increased from 
15,000 in 1893 more than 75,000 in 1900, this 
increase being almost three times as great as 
the increase in high school enrolment during 
the same period. At the turn of the century 
there were two well developed agencies in 
business education in the United States, the 
privately operated commercial school and the 
commercial course in public high schixils. The 
spirit and in large part the form of the second 
were in imitation of the first. 

In the succeeding years these agencies have 
expanded in various ways while certain new 
ones have attained prominence. In private com- 
mercial schools the growth has been chiefly in 
numbers, with the grcate.st expansion in 1920 
when there were approximately 336,000 stu- 
dents enrolled. Since that time there has been 
a steady decline, the most recent figures indi- 


cating that there are about iS8,ooo registered 
'I’hc curriculum continues to emphasize book- 
keeping, stenography and typewriting, but 
telegraphy has been included by many schools 
and there are also courses in selling, advertising 
and other subjects in imitation of curricula of 
the collegiate schools of business. A consider- 
able number of j^rivate schools purporting to 
be of a)llcgiate level have sprung up and many 
of the older commercial schools are including 
“university” or “college of commerce” in their 
titles. 'I'here is a further tendency among these 
schtxils, many of whicli have always been under 
criticism, to .seek the approval of state depart- 
ments of public instruction or other accrediting 
agencies. Such indirect regulation usually effects 
an improvement in curricula and methods. 

Business training in the public high schools 
has in the last quarter of a century grown to 
enormous proportions. I’oward the close of 1929 
a report of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation stated that of approximately 1,000,000 
students enrolled in business courses in various 
types of schools two thirds were in the public 
high .schools. Between 1922 and 1928 there was 
an increa.se of 72 percent in the enrolments in 
commercial subjects offered in these institu- 
tions, bringing the total so enrolli'd to 17 
percent of all public high school students. 'I'wo 
thirds of the.se are girls and the proportion of 
girls is increasing. While a great majority of 
high schools offer a four-year business course, 
a two-year course is common. 'The high school 
has also developed new departments through 
which it gives commercial work: high schools of 
commerce devoted solely to business teaching 
now exist in a number of cities; high school 
evening commercial cour.ses are common; short 
intensive postgraduate technical courses are 
available in some places. High school commer- 
cial courses in general still represent mass 
production methods applied to the clerk making 
which the early “penmen” found profitable. 
But investigations which have disclosed that 
much of the training has been misdirected and 
that pupils do not find or remain in the type of 
work emphasized in the courses given have 
already led to some reorganization. There is a 
new emphasis upon a generalized clerical course 
and upon retail selling; training for the latter 
is often given in cooperation with department 
stores. Of broader purpose is the effort of a few 
persons to reconstruct the work more funda- 
mentally, to make of business teaching in the 
secondary schools a device for realistic study 
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of mode*Ti economic and social culture. A 
degree of success resulting from these efforts is 
shown in the increased interest in social sciences, 
in business curricula, in the improved textbooks 
for this work and in the growing demand for 
college graduates as teachers. Business teaching 
in the high schools is molded chiefly by a few 
universities, by teacher training in the nonnal 
schools which, however, is recent and limited, 
by the activities of the federal Bureau of Kdu- 
cation and of the federal Board for Vocational 
Education and by teachers’ association meetings. 

In the past decade new agencies have become 
important in business education. One of these 
is the correspondence school wliich, with the 
exception of correspondence extension divisions 
maintained by a few universities, is a private 
enterprise like the business college. 'I’liese 
schools jirepare an educational product, usually 
packaged in a set of texts or a series of printed 
lessons or both, which they sell through adver- 
tising and personal solicitation. Some .such 
schools offer general courses; others provitle 
specialized training almost as varied as human 
occupations. A second agency is the company 
school formerly called the corporation school. 
Such schools established by business concerns 
under their own direction are efleclivc in giving 
detailed instruction in the needs of a particular 
business. 

'rhe collegiate school of business is untloubt- 
edly the most noteworthy of the more recently 
develojH'd institutions for busine.ss education. 
Its growth during the past ten years has far 
outdistanced that of all other .similar institutions. 
Enrolment in business curricula in ailleges and 
universities has grown from about 9000 in 1915 
to about 60,000 in 1930. In contrast to the 
situation in secondary schools six out of .seven 
of the students are men. Such schools are parts 
of colleges or universities, paralleling in univer- 
sity organization schools of law and medicine 
and to some extent animated by the desire to 
give similar status to the jiractise of business. 
In a sense they grew out of the agricultural 
and engineering schools which emphasize the 
production aspects of business. The increasing 
competition of the second half of the nineteenth 
century which centered attention on the organi- 
zation and directive features of business stimu- 
lated the appearance of collegiate schools of 
business. The first school of this type w'as the 
Wharton School of Finance and Economy estab- 
lished at the University of Pennsylvania in 1881. 
No other was founded until 1898, when both 
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the University of Chicago and the University 
of California announced such schools. 'J’here 
are now between iSo and 200 colleges or uni- 
versities with some formally recognized busine.ss 
school or unit, mo.st of which are in origin 
oifshmts of departments of economics. Two 
schools, those of Harvard and Stanford, operate 
solely on a graduate level; others are chiefly 
undergraduate schools, but those alllliated with 
universities usually provide some graduate work. 
Harvard University and the University of Chi- 
cago have been prominent in planning curricula 
and in producing teaching materials. 

'Fhe collegiate school of business faced many 
diflicult problems during its distinctly experi- 
mental period of growth. It had no curriculum 
unle.ss it was satisfied to imitate secondary 
scIhkiIs; it had no teaching material and no 
properly trained instructors; the level upon 
which work should be given had to be deter- 
mined. J’here were also difficulties of adjust- 
ment to other university divisions, particularly 
the departments of economics. Relationships 
w'ilh secondary commercial scluxils had to be 
established, and an intelligent contact between 
the new schools and business required develop- 
ment. By no means have all of these problems 
been solved. An underlying problem of organi- 
zation remains — that of a .social versus an ad- 
ministrative outlook. Most scliools have frankly 
assumed an administrative point of view, but 
while some have interpreted this to mean chiefly 
a study of internal control methods others have 
included a consideration of the social incidence 
of business and even of ‘ts social resjnnisibility. 
Most schools waver somewhat indefinitely be- 
tween the two views. 'I'lic critics of the collegiate 
school of business believe that as it develops 
teaching material and a staff distinct from depart- 
ments of economics its .spirit is narrowed and its 
work made more technical. Its more optimistic 
friends see in it the source of a new' realism for 
economic study and an opportunity to give to 
business a more social outlook as well as a better 
administration. Certainly its vigor, itsiiopularity, 
its ojntact with reality and its obvious relation- 
ship to a major social interest make it a force of 
great consequence in the development of higher 
education and po.ssibly of social organization. 

In Elurope special commercial schools had a 
longer history. 'Fhey sprang up in older com- 
mercial centers under the auspices of merchants’ 
oiganizations or of private enterprise and later 
were incorporated into state or municipal sys- 
tems of instruction. In England, however, spe- 
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cialized commercial education did not develop 
until the end of the century. K. J. James stated 
in 1K93: “It is not far from the truth to say that 
there is no such instruction given in England 
at all.” Ihiblic commercial education in that 
country was made possible by the Technical 
Instruction Act of I1SS9 which gave local author- 
ities power to raise money for the purposes of 
technical instruction. 'I'he chief agencies at 
present are the so-called continuation schools, 
attendance at w'hich is voluntary on the part 
of those leaving the elementary schwls and 
which make provision for both junior and senior 
commercial courses. The private commercial 
school also floLirislics in England and in contrast 
to its position in America appeals to a more 
exclusive grriup than do “the provided .schools.’* 
'IVaining of univ^ersity grade was first under- 
taken in Birmingham in 1901 and is to be found 
usually in a three-year course in some of the 
universities. In France there is some commercial 
instruction in schools of primary and inter- 
mediate type. So-called superior schools of 
commerce were recognized by oHicial decree in 
1890. Most important of the higher schools is 
the Ecole des Ilautes Etiules ('ommerciales, 
which was established by private enterprise in 
1820 and later taken ov er by the Baris Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The history of special commercial schools is 
somewhat ditlercnt in the newer states of 
Europe, established at the time when the rapid 
economic development of the nation had already 
become the prime concern of the statesman. 
After 1S70 (lermany built up a sy.stem of higher 
technical schools which included the Handels- 
hochschulf type for advanced training in busi- 
ne.ss. The latter provide graduate work in .social 
economics as well as in busine.ss admini.stration; 
in some cases they oflcr better courses in 
empirical and statistical economic disciplines 
than those available at the universities prior to 
the post-war reorganization. Below the Jhindeh- 
hochschiile are the elementary and secondary 
commercial schools including the commercial 
form of continuation school and a variety of 
types established by states, municipalities and 
private enterprise. The courses in these schcxils 
vary in length from one to three years. Similarly 
in Italy the trend has been to work downward 
from the top rather than upward from the 
bottom. Modern commercial education began 
with the establishment in Venice of a Commer- 
cial Institute of university grade in 1868. Later 
a number of other higher commercial schools 


WTre organized. 'Fhese greatly influence the 
types of work done in the “complementary 
sclHxd.s,” the “commercial schools” and the 
“commercial institutes.” 

Of the post-Versaillcs new countries Czecho- 
slovakia is foremost in vigorous expansion of 
business education. Before the w'ar such edu- 
catitMi developed to some degree against the 
definite opposition of Au.stria; following inde- 
pendence in 1918 a large number of commercial 
academics, apprentice continuation schools and 
tw'o-year business schools were established. The 
Graduate School of Commerce was founded at 
Prague in 1919 by a law which stated that its 
purpose was “to offer to students an advanced 
training in business and economics so that they 
may become . . . tlie organizers of the eco- 
nomic life of the Republic.” This statement of 
the role of an advanced school of bii.siness is 
curiously in line with the most sanguine expres- 
sions of opinion that have been put forward in 
the Tnited Slates. 

LrvrRV'iT S. Lyon 
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BUSINESS ETHICS. The ethiciil standards of 
business have until recently been determined by 
external agencies, for centuries the church was 
the chief critic of business methods or, as in 
Calvinism, provided business with its apologies. 
Later the state, often at the request of business 
men themselves, made business ethics coherent 
and effective in the form of legislation and ad- 
judication. During the last century, however, 
church and state have failed to keep pace with 
the changing methods and growing complexities 
of industry and business, while business men 
themselves have indicated a willingness and 
capacity for that self-government which is one 
of the most characteristic features of present 
day social phenomena. 

The development of business ethics was pre- 
ceded by the rise of professional ethics, espe- 
cially in law and medicine. Although jirolcssional 
and business ethics are sufficiently similar to 
suggest mutually fruitful and jirovocative prob- 
lems, there is danger of making the analogy 
“w'alk on all fours” to the detriment of both. 
The professions are engaged essentially in 
furnishing services, whereas business deals 
largely in goods; in business sound credit ar- 
rangements and fair profits can lie emphasized 
to a greater degree than is compatible with 
professional practise. The failure to appreciate 
these distinctions may encourage profes.sional 
men and otliers to develop a supercilious atti- 
tude toward business practises, a view frequently 
acquiesced in by business men themselves. I'he 
development of business as well as professional 
ethics, however, is a part of the modern plural- 
istic social autonomy jiarticipated in by churches, 
labor unions, fraternal organizations and other 
social groujis. 

The more obvious problems in business 
ethics arise in connection with misrepre.scnta- 
tions such as misleading adverti.scments and 
labels, with trade “piracy” adulterations and 
substitutions, commercial bribery and excessive 
“treating,” fal.se assertions regarding company 
affiliations or the .source of goods or the process. 
Many problems in business ethics develop out 
of the structure of businc.ss and the functions 
made nece.ssary by it. If the corporation is the 
warp of the business fabric, then the trade asso- 
ciation may be likened to the woof. Wholesalers 
and retailers have been trying through trade 
associations to maintain their distinctive func- 
tions, emphasizing “legitimate” trade channels 
as opposed to the chain store and mail order 
house. Price policies involve the ethical prob- 
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lems of price cutting, “re.sale price maintenance” 
and discriminatory price .schedules under the 
guise of “trade discounts” or “cla.ssification of 
customers.” 

'Phe incidence of such practises is not con- 
fined exclusively to the ]nirchaser-con.sumer; the 
self-damage to the trade as a whole is frequently 
as serious as it is unrecognized. Hence businc.ss 
ethics takes into account the harm done to the 
competitor, who has no redress in the courts and 
who in order to survivx* must frequently stoop to 
the tactics of his rival. Furthermore, business 
ethics becomes identified with sound economic 
policy: honest cost accounting, adetjuate and 
accurate business knowledge, sound credit ar- 
rangements and the necessity of securing a fair 
j>rofit. Whereas the law and morals attach par- 
ticular significance to motives, busine.ss ethics 
emphasizes the effect of business practises and 
condemns an ignorant comjietitor as much as it 
does a uilfully dishone.st one. 

In the l-nited States the conscious develop- 
ment of bu.siness ethics by business men them- 
selves consi.sted a decade or two ago in the for- 
mulation ofso-calleil “codes of business ethics.” 
Although many of these declarations were only 
vague generahtit's or hypoca-itical camouflage, 
they were .symj>tomatic of a movement toward 
improved busine.ss relations .ind have more 
recently reflectt^d the facts as V' ell as the norms 
of bu.sine.s.s. 'I’he Pri/ia/ylcs of Business Conduct y 
a pamjihlet ilistributed by the C’hambei of Com- 
merce of the United States, serves as a model to 
various businesses, especially to trade associa- 
tions, in ap}>lying the spirit of the code to their 
own particular conditions. Similarly Rotary 
International has sponsored a code. But such 
codes at best are mere constitutional frame- 
works; to function effectively they need ainidili- 
cation and interpretation with reference to par- 
ticular situations. A suiireine court of business 
and subsidiary arbitration boards are as neces- 
sary to business ethics as an even more active 
Chamber of Coinnierce with its constituent 
local branches. 

The h'edcral 'I'rade Commission was estab- 
lished in 1914 to take administrative jurisdic- 
tion over cases of “unfair” business practises 
which did not ordinarily fall within the scope 
of constitutive law. Imr a number of years the 
commission jiroceeded against individuals or 
corporations in much the same manner that had 
previously characterized the activities of church 
and state. Within the last four years, however, 
the commission has been encouraging various 
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trude groups to endorse or condemn current cessive and ruinous appropriation of the savings 
♦raut* practises; the commission then uses these of many people and the wrecking of their faith in 


“submittals” as the basis for its subsequent 
activities. The Department of Commerce has 
also induced business groups to assume respon- 
sibilities which the government could not ap- 
propriate without becoming paternalistic and 
which business men hesitated to undertake 
because of the fear of government disapproval. 

A Better Business Burca\i operates 'm each of 
over fifty cities in the United States. These 
bureaus, an outgrowth of the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising Club.s, are 
financed by merchants and bankers through 
voluntary subscriptions. A merchandise section 
checks on advertising claims by following up 
customers’ complaints and liy sending out its 
own shoppers. A financial department is also 
available to investors, prosj^ective or suspicious, 
to assist them in distinguishing investments 
Irom speculations anti frauds. Bulletins are 
jiublished periothcally, reporting quite frankly 
and in detail the activities and findings of the 
bureaus, while a niiinber t)f newspapers give the 
subject general publicity. Through such agen- 
cies business has been setting its house in order, 
especially as regards the rights of the consumer- 
purchaser. 

Since investment banking occupies the key 
position in the modern business structure the 
development of ethical standards in this field is 
of particular importance. Ivach investment is- 
sue is sufficiently large and unique to warrant a 
separate ethical analysis, especially as regards 
fixing the responsibility for its security. The 
obligation to develop public confidence and 
financial stability, common to investment and 
commercial bankers, represents values formerly 
associated only with artistic achievements, 
political stability and .spiritual immortality. 
Whether the banker can retain his hold on social 
confidence dejiends on his willingne.ss to assume 
the accompanying re.spon.sibilities: determining 
to wliat degna* an investment house should con- 
trol the management of a company which it 
finances, and to what extent reliable and ac- 
curate information as to the busine.ss should be 
imparted to others, especially to jirospective in- 
ve.stors. 'I’he financial .structure of corporations 
frequently determines their fate and vitally 
affects the fortunes of creditors, stockholders, 
management and workmen. The caveat emptor 
rule, serioiKsly questioned in the field of market- 
ing, may be even less defensible in the field of in- 
vestment, where exploitation may lead to an ex- 


the business structure. 

The speculative values of new or reorganized 
busine.s.s enterprises soon become tempered into 
investment values through the agency of an 
“exchange.” The New York Stock Exchange 
has developed a constitution and rules which are 
probably more strict than could be attempted by 
legislation, since legislation if carried to that ex- 
tent would have to apply generally to all busi- 
ness, large and small, a standard of conduct 
which is probably impossible of achievement 
beyond the restricted membership of the ex- 
change. Through the agency of the exchange the 
capital values of corjiorations become objective 
and minutely measurable, thus affording a 
scientific basis for determining the ethical as well 
as the economic and business problems w'hich 
arise. 

'rhe self-consciousness of trade interests, 
exhibited in corporation and association activi- 
ties and expres.sed in principles of business 
ethics, is a social phenomenon analogous to the 
guild movement of the later Middle Ages. 
Whereas the mediaeval guild, however, was es- 
sentially local in character, with a restricted and 
yet compulsory membership, the trade associa- 
tion is generally national in scope, with its 
membership on a voluntary basis and with a 
consequently less compact organization. The 
guilds’ endeavor to control the product from 
source to final sales resembled the vertical in- 
tegrations achieved by the modern corporation. 
At the time of the guilds, however, national 
governments and a common law' had not yet 
arisen; hence the guilds filled a very definite 
need for the protection and encouragement of 
industries and commerce. 

As the development of national laws in Europe 
.supplanted in large part the local and municipal 
laws and coutumes, they assumed the more 
general regulation of business. On the continent 
there has resulted a skeptical attitude toward 
“busine.ss ethics”: unless the bu.siness act falls 
afoul either of the law' or of sound economics, no 
further regulation seems necessary. In Ivngland, 
similarly, trade regulations were incorporated 
into parliamentary statutes or, as with the Law 
Merchant, were absorbed by the common law. 
Thus the basic business mores, such as good 
quality of materials, honest workmanship, 
sanctity of contracts, commercial arbitration and 
a strict sense of fiduciary relationships, although 
fundamentally sustained by public opinion, are 
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effectively sanctioned by law to a greater extent 
than in the United States, even though in Eng- 
land the doctrine of laissez faire has not yet 
been qualified by such measures as the Sherman 
Anti -Trust Act, the Federal IVade Commission 
Act and the Clayton Act. 

It is in part as a reaction to such legal control 
of business that self-government and ethics in 
business have become dominant in American 
corporation and trade association policies. 
Centralized political control, so characteristic of 
western civilization during the past few cen- 
turies, is giving way to a pluralistic functional 
autonomy of business groups. This .situation has 
been intensified by the fiict that economics has 
maintained such an abstruse and abstract char- 
acter as to afford little guidance for the more 
intricate problems of business bcha\ior; hence 
the empirical nature of business ethics. The 
inevitable tendency to become absorbed in law 
or economics may eventually leave no residuum 
of business ethics, strictly so called, but at 
present the field is teeming with rich material. 

Methodologically, business ethics is still in a 
formative state, 'bhe “code” stage is definitely a 
matter of the past, having been 8U]''erseded by 
the “trade practi.se submittal” and the formula- 
tion of corporation policies 'I’he latter, howe\er, 
in spite of their empirical foundation, represent 
but the beginning of an adequate method of 
.study and control. Business decisions, although 
devoid of the sanctions ve.sted in the courts and 
therefore not amenable to the rule of stare 
decisis, are cumulative in that they contribute to 
the development of certain empirical generaliza- 
tions as to business policy. Indeed the changing 
conditions to which business life is con.stantly 
subject would make inexpedient as rigid a 
system of precedent as prevails in the law. The 
most subtle problem of business ethics consists 
in discovering the sanctions which prevail in 
business activities and which therefore must l>e 
relied upon in order to effect the appropriate 
measure of control over business conduct. 
Whether this control will be relatively extrinsic 
or intrinsic rests in large part with business men 
themselves. 

C. F. Taeuscii 

See: Professionai. Ethics; Businf-ss; Business Edu- 
cation; Trade A-ssociations; C'uamhers or CtiM- 
MF.RCj-; Arhi I ration. Commercial; Government 
Reouijvtton oi Indd.stry. 
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Ethics (Burlinjiton, Vt. 1924); The Ethical Problems of 
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1930); articles by Owen D. Vounj;, W. Lawrence, E. 
F. Gay and W, B. Donham in Harvard Business Re- 
vieic, vol. V (1927) 3 J^.S- 4 ‘ 9 . Klt-in, Julius, “Business’* 
in Whither Mankind, ed. by 0 A. Beard (New York 
1928) ch. iv; Richardson, John, “Bu.siness Policing 
itself through Better Business Bureaus” in Harvard 
Business Review, vol. ix (1930) 69-77; Calhoun, G. 
M., The Ancient Creeks and the Evolution of Standards 
in Business (Boston 1926); 'Pawney, R. 11 ., Rehnion 
and the Rise of Capitalism (New \'ork 1926); Hender- 
son, Gerard C., The Federal Trade Commisuon (New 
Haven 1924); Stevens, W. II. S., Unfair Competition 
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mission. Annual Reports (published since 1915), and 
Trade Practice Submittals (1925); United States, De- 
partment of Commerce, ‘“Frade A.ssociation Activi- 
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BUSINESS, GOVERNMEN'F SERVICES 
FOR. The concept of the proper relation be- 
tween bu.siness and government has varied with 
changes in the economic and political fabric of 
society. The typical economist, political scientist 
or practical business man of the nineteenth 
century, intlucnccd by classical economic 
theory, by the obvious inadequacies aud hin- 
drances of mercantilist regulations and by the 
rapid growth of industry and commerce under 
unre.strictecl free enterprise, was convinced that 
a minimum of .state interference was the normal, 
good course. In fact, howcvci, the span of bona 
fide laisscz faire as an actual policy has been 
relatively brief. Government has always been 
concerned with business, although the reasons 
therefor have VTiried widely in dilferent ages. 

Elaborate regulation of industry and trade by 
the town councils is a well known aspect of life 
in the Middle Ages. But the purpose of the 
strict requirements was service to the consumer 
rather than to industry as .such. The quality of 
workmanship and of materials was suiijcctcd to 
scrutiny in order to protect the purchaser. While 
it is true that in .some of the town fairs the rules 
favored local merchants and handicapped 
foreigners it is fair to say that industry had no 
significant .service from governing bodies during 
the Middle .Ages. With the growth of national 
states and the beginnings of capitalism the pro- 
motion of indiKStry and trade came to be a prime 
concern of governments. The emphasis, how- 
ever, was not upon industry but upon the state. 
'I’hc mercantilist doctrines of regulation of pro- 
duction and control of trade, which flourished in 
the sixteenth, seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, were based iqion faith in gold and a 
favorable balance of trade as the means to pru 
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mote strong national states. Colonial expansion 
became desirable as a means to secure markets. 
Great trading companies such as the Dutch 
West India Company and the (Hritish) East 
India Company were given enormous land 
grants and were sufiportcd by their governments 
in matters of direct or indirect territorial aggres- 
sion. Such activities were regarded as directly 
contributing to tlie welfare of the state. Camer- 
alism even more narrowly than mercantilism 
regarded revenue to the prince (which term was 
practically synonymous with the state) as the 
chief aim of economic activity. 

The laissez faire reaction of the eighteenth 
century was based upon a changeil concejit of 
national wealth; nation.il riches were no longer 
identified with riches of the sovereign but with 
those of the people. With the rise of the bour- 
geoisie to control of government increase of the 
national wealth in its new sense became a chief 
interest of government. 7 ’he newly acquired 
power of the industrial classes was used to re- 
move the outworn system of restrictions and 
regulations and to give business enterprise a free 
hand. The new jihilosophy was that the greater 
the prosperity of the people, the greater would 
be the prosperity of the state and that the means 
to both of these happy ends was to unfetter 
business. 'Ehe repeal of the corn laws, abolition 
of bounties on exports, lowering and repeal of 
tariffs, were manifestations of bourgeois use of 
political power to secure freeilom for business 
activity, a movement which reached its peak in 
the twenty years from 1850 to 1S70. 

After the I'Yanco-Prussian War the spirit of 
liberalism waned and it came to be believed that 
the problem of finding markets for the ever 
growing output of the factories was of increasing 
magnitude. The bourgeoisie then began to 
clamor for government a.ssistanee and there 
cmergctl a new interpretation of the relation 
between business and government. Busine.ss, 
onee regarded de.sirable principally as a producer 
of taxable income, gained in relative importance 
until today commerce is, accortling to Chamber- 
lain, “the greatest of political interests,” The 
aggressively nationalistic attitude of the later 
nineteenth century resulted in closer union be- 
tween business and government as partners in 
the world struggle. 

It was in this spirit that the most conspicuous 
government services for business were devel- 
oped. Business received assistance most readily 
in those phases which were directly affected by 
international competition. To assist merchants 


to outsell the foreigner became the primary aim 
of the governmental departments devoted to the 
commercial interests of the state. It is not sur- 
prising then that the first imjiortant examples of 
specific government aid to industry occur in 
connection with foreign trade and that from 
such nuclei has developed a vast network of 
governmental bureaus, departments and offices 
whose primary function is the promotion of 
trade and industry. 

Departments or ministries of commerce have 
been established in practically all industrial and 
commercial countries. Although their structure 
and relationshi}) to other governmental depart- 
ments vary from country to country they engage 
in .similar activities. Virtually every country has 
a .system for maintaining officers in residence 
abroad whfi rej^ort to a central office at home rc- 
gartling such details of business conditions as 
prices, marketing possibilities for specific com- 
modities, tariff and customs policies and harbor 
and inland transportation facilities in the local- 
ities in which they arc domiciled. Prior to the 
nineteenth century fragments of such informa- 
tion came from business men without special 
training already re.siding abroad, who were ap- 
pointed as consuls, and by 1832 there had de- 
velojietl a universal system of trained consular 
service. 'Phe consuls do not represent the state 
as a political body but are business or commer- 
cial agents. Their duties are prescribed by the 
state which sends them but may be limited by 
the state which receives them, usually on the 
basis of already existing consular treaties. 
Within recent years the consuls have been sup- 
plemented by commercial attaches, trade com- 
missioners and other special agents who are 
particularly effective in securing information 
regarding trade fio.ssibilities. Every possible 
publicity i.** given to such information. It is 
published and circularized in reports and bulle- 
tins of the respective ministries or departments. 
In many countries main and branch consulting 
offices arc maintained where the material can be 
secured first hand. The foreign agents of the 
government vvdicn home on leave are available at 
these offices for con.sultation with business men. 
Ivxporters and merchants are invited to enter 
their names upon private lists which are circu- 
larized with material of a specific nature as it 
becomes available. 

The French Ministere du Commerce et de 
I’Industric, which assumed its present form in 
1886, is an outgrowth of one of the earliest 
examples of official recognition of needs of 
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trade. Although a separate ministry to look after 
the needs of commerce was not created till 1831 
its origin dates back to 1588 when all commer- 
cial matters were j^Iaccd under the siiper\usion 
of Martin Ruze, Seigneur de Reaulieu. 

The Office National du Commerce ICvterieur, 
founded in 1 898 through the cooperation of the 
Chamhre de Commerce de Paris with the 
Ministcre du Commerce et de rinduslrie, is the 
distributor of trade information relating both to 
the foreign and to the domestic market. This 
Office National maintains fourteen branch 
offices in France. Commercial attaches and com- 
mercial agents under the supervision of the 
minister of conuTierce are stationed in foreign 
countries. In the iTistructions issued to them the 
commercial attaches arc defined as primarily ad- 
visers of the ambassadors and consuls. 'Phey 
must keep the Ministere du Commerce informed 
of important commercial events and supervise 
the various trade promoting activities of the 
government in their territory. 

Coordination is brought about largely through 
the Oflice National, which is administered by a 
director assisted by a council of nineteen mem- 
bers variously appointed by the Chambre des 
Deputes, the j^resident of the (''hambre de (ann- 
merce de Paris, the .Assemblce des Presidents 
des Chambres de Commerce and the minister 
of commerce. 

Great Britain has no actual ministry of com- 
merce. The functions which might be fulfilled 
by such a ministry are di.stributed among various 
departments of state but are chiefly brought 
under the care of the Board of 'JVade. It is 
commonly accepted that the germ of this body 
may be found in the special committee of the 
King’s Privy Council, which was directed in 
1621 “to take into their consideration the true 
causes of the decay of trade and scarcity of 
coync within the Kingdom and to consult of the 
means for removing of these inconveniences.” 
Under Cromwell a Committee and Standing 
Council for the Advance and Regulation of the 
Trade and Navigation of the Commonwealth, 
composed of more than seventy members and 
appointed in 1655, gave this committee more 
permanent form. This council, dissolved in 
1674, was reborn in different form under 
William iii and entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the “plantations.” It passed through a 
period of great prominence from 1747 to 1761 
under the leadership of the Earl of Halifax. 
Declining in importance it was abolished by 
Parliament in 1782 only to be reestablished with 


enlarged powers by William Pitt by order in 
council on August 23, 1786. This order still 
forms the fundamental instrument from which 
the Board of 'IVade derives its general authority, 
in its early years the board performed largely 
advisory functions but in later years has become 
more of an administrative body. 

Interimperial coordination of trade promotion 
in the British Empire has been accomplished by 
means of trade commissioners appointed by the 
Board of Trade serving as representatives in the 
dominions and dominion representatives serving 
in various other ikiminions, all making their 
services reciprocally available. The Department 
of Overseas Trade, created in 1917 and jointly 
responsible to the Foreign Office and the Board 
of 'Fradc, coordinates all the trade promoting 
activities of the British government. A new 
Commercial Diplomatic Service, whose highest 
grade officers are known as commercial counsel- 
ors, w'as created to replace the commercial 
attache system of trade inve.stigations in foreign 
countries. In fact, although the preparation of 
commercial treaties and other agreements with 
foreign governments is left with the Board of 
'JVade, this function is assigned to a special 
department, the C.’ommcrcial Relations and 
'IVeatics Department organized in 1919. 

In Germany, similar governmental organiza- 
tions had been created in the several states be- 
fore the beginning of the centralization move- 
ment which found its culmination in the Ger- 
man Ivmpire. When in 1810 the Prussian state 
was reorganized and ministries established, the 
interests of commerce were entrusted to the 
Ministry of the Interior. In 1848 a separate 
Ministiy for Commerce, Industry and Public 
Works was formed. In addition to this adminis- 
trative department an advisory body, the Volks- 
wirtschaftsrat, was created in 1880 with seventy- 
five members chosen by the king, the chamber 
of commerce and agricultural associations. In 
the imperial government a Dejiartment of Com- 
mercial Policy was established in the Ministry 
for Foreign A 11 airs (Auswartiges Amt) and a 
Commercial Division was organized in the 
Department of the Interior. 'Fhc distribution of 
trade information takes place through a central 
office for foreign economic information (Zentral- 
stellc fur den wirtschaftlichen Auslands Nach- 
richten Dienst). 'Phis office is maintained jointly 
by the Department of Foreign Affairs (Aus- 
wartiges Amt) and the Ministry of Commerce 
(Reichswirtschaftsministerium). 'Phe field work 
is in the hands of the consuls under the super- 
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vision of the Aussenhandclsstelle established in 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In some cases 
vice consuls or secretaries of legations are desig- 
nated to undertake commercial investigation and 
reporting work, before the war a commercial 
attache service existed but this has now been 
di.sccaitinued. 

Jri the United States the act of February 14, 
1903, created a Department of Commerce and 
Labor, to promote the mining, manufacturing, 
shipping and fishing indu.stries and the trans- 
portation facilities of the United States. F'unc- 
lions developed first in other departments such 
as the Bureau of Statistics, the Census Office, the 
Bureau of Labor and the Bureau of F'oreign 
Commerce were brought together to form the 
new department. By the act of March 13, 1913, 
the Department of Commerce and Labor was 
divided into two departments and the newly 
created Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce became a part of tlie new Department of 
Commerce. Although the new department is to 
some extent an administrative agency its more 
important functions are concerned with promo- 
tion of the nation’s industry and trade. It is now 
comprised of the Aeronautics Branch, Bureau of 
the Census, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Bureau of Standards, Bureau of 
Mines, Bureau of lushcnes, Bureau of Light- 
houses, Coast and (ieodetic Surve\, Bureau of 
Navigation, Steamboat Inspection Serv ice, United 
States Patent Office and the Radio Division. 

The department has been active* in promotion 
of foreign trade. C’ommercial information sup- 
plied by consuls, formerly publi.shed by bureaus 
within the Department of State, has .since 1912 
been placed under the care of the Bureau of 
h'oreign and Domestic Commerce and since 
1915 has been published as the weekly Commerce 
Reports. 'I'he Department of C’ommerce has also 
inaugurated its own trade information service. 
Four “special agents” were appointed in 1905 by 
the secretary of commerce and labor and placed 
under the direction of the Bureau of Manu- 
factures; one was a.ssigned to Cuba, Mexico and 
Canada, one to South America and two to China 
and Japan. In 1914 this sers'ice was greatly ex- 
panded. Provision was made for commercial 
attaches, apjiointed by the secretary of com- 
merce but accreditetl through the Department of 
State, who report upon cfinditions in trade and 
industry abroail which may be of interest to the 
business men of the Ihiited States. They arc 
assisted by trade commi.ssioners and assistant 
trade commissioners. I’hcse officers perform 


valuable service in assisting in the settlement of 
trade disputes and in advising American firms in 
regard to the methods of overcoming the diffi- 
culties of foreign customs and trade regulations. 
When on leave of absence from their foreign 
posts trade commissioners and commercial at- 
taches visit tlistrict offices cstabli.shed in various 
American cities, where conferences with local 
exporters are arranged for them. In ortler to 
expedite still further the transmission of trade 
information to exporters the bureau maintains a 
list of American firms interested in foreign 
markets. 'Hic firms who.se names appear on this 
exporters’ index receive confitlential information 
regarding trade opportunities and receive the 
benefit of other services “that cannot very well 
be arranged for in any other way.” 

Through this expansion of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce a new foreign 
service has been built up which in a sense 
parallels the consular .service. A mt;thod has 
been devised, however, by which the Depart- 
ment of State provides contact between the 
consuls in the foreign field and the Department 
of Commerce. Furthermore it is argued that 
consuls, burdened with routine of their offices 
and tied to one place, are in no juisition to serve 
efficiently a.s sources of trade information. 

'I'lie Department of Stale has several times 
attempted to cre.ite a ser\ ice less conlined to ad- 
ministrative duties. Aft(‘r the disbanding (if the 
Bureau of 'I'rade Relations the office of I'oreign 
'Frade Adviser was created. During and im- 
mediately after the war the department was in 
urgent need of expert I'conomic and trade advice 
in order to be guided in its tle.ilmgs with foreign 
problems and in the drawing u]> of commercial 
treaties. In i()20 a personnel of almost seventy 
employees had been built up for this service. 
The pos.sibility of using this organi/ation for the 
collection and distribution of information useful 
to the business interests now became apparent, 
and consequently the consuls were encouraged 
to extend their activities along the lines of com- 
mercial investigations. By executive order on 
November 18, 1920, the consular regulations 
were amended to provide for the designation of a 
number of consuls as “economic consuls” to 
scrv'c as assistants to general consuls in economic 
investigational work. The duties of these newly 
created officials were almost identical with those 
of the commercial attaches. This expansion was 
short lived, for in 1921 the activities of the 
Office of the Foreign Trade Adviser in the pro- 
motion of commerce ended 
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The Department of State continues to devote 
\ncreasing attention to the collecting of trade 
information, on the principle that diplomatic 
relations can no longer be considered apart from 
economic relations. 

Attempts to promote trade have not been 
limited to the confines of single countries. The 
League of Nations has done some valuable work 
in promoting “equitable treatment of com- 
merce” among League members. It has ap- 
pointed committees to examine various practises 
which clearly violate the principle of equitable 
treatment. Studies have been made of unfair 
competition, treatment of foreign nationals and 
enterprises, customs formalities, import and ex- 
pf)rt j>rohibitK)ns and restrictions, commercial 
arbitration and legislation on bills and checks. 
Recommendations have been put forward for 
uniformity in statistical methodology with 
respect to international trade, agricultural pro- 
duction, fisheries, censuses of production and 
current industrial production. A permanent sub- 
cofnmittee has been formed to consider eco- 
nomic crises and unemployment. The Organiza- 
tion for Communications and Transit holds 
general conferences at regular intervals to secure 
and maintain freedom of communications and 
transit. Between conferences the work is carried 
on by an Advisory and 'rechnical Committee for 
Communication ami 'Transit, which is a govern- 
mental organization with membership made up 
of states permanently represented on the council 
and states selected for the purpose. Its chief 
work is directed tow'ard mitigating administra- 
tive formalities and technical difficulties ob- 
structing easy and rapitl transit between nations. 

'The United States is a party to a number of 
international agreements formed prior to the 
appearance of the League of Nations for the 
promotion of international trading interests. 
'The Inter-American High Connni.s.sion, organ- 
ized in 1915 under the auspices of the First 
Pan-American Financial Conference, aims 
among other things at uniformity of commercial 
law and stability of financial relations between 
the Latin American republics and the United 
States. 'I'he International Hydrographic Bureau, 
formed in Txmdon in July, 1919, on the recom- 
mendation of delegates from twenty-two nations, 
seeks to promote hydrographic research and 
thus to facilitate navigation. 'The International 
Bureau for the Publication of Customs 'J ariffs 
was created in Brussels July 5, 1890, and the 
International Statistical Institute in London 
June 24, 1885. 


'The termination of the World War witnessed 
renewed activity on the part of governments to 
assist business to survive the difficulties of read- 
justment. One of the post-war developments was 
the application of various mcth(^ds of assisting 
exporters in financing their e\[H)rts. Great 
Britain inaugurated a credit insurance plan in 
1920 and established an Export Credits Office in 
the Board of 'Trade for its administration. 

The German export credit insurance plan was 
inaugurated in 1926. The plan, worked out 
under the Reichswirtschaftsministerium, jilaced 
the actual insurance in the care of two designated 
insurance companies which carry two thirds of 
the risk. 'I'he government agreed to indemnify 
the companies for one half the amount they 
would lose on “normal” risks. A similar export 
credit insurance plan was established in Holland 
in 1923, in which a risk of 40 percent of the 
invoice \aliie was assumed by the government. 

The bonus or bounty offered to exporters is 
another method which has been increasingly 
used in recent years to encourage exports in 
selected products. Australia has paid a bounty 
on butter since 1928, Latvia on flax, Spain on 
rice and certain cotton fabrics. Such measures 
may lead to international economic friction and 
are therefore resorted to in comparatively few 
instances. 

In the United States the Federal Trade Corn- 
mi.ssion was charged with the administration of 
the Webb-Pornerene Act of 1918; this act 
allows American firms which are not permitted 
to combine in the home market to pool their 
efforts when dealing with foreign markets. 

From the days of Colbert great powers have 
been solicitous of the merchant marine, partially 
because of a belief that it promoted trade in 
general but particularly because of its military 
significance. Modern governments promote 
national shipping by loans at low rates of inter- 
est, by guaranty of loans from private sources, 
by assumption of part of the interest charges, by 
subsidies or subventions to individual shipping 
companies, by preferential rates on the railroads 
to exports carried on national steamship lines, by 
imposition of higher tariff rates on goods im- 
ported or exported in foreign ships, by visaing 
without charge passports of persons traveling on 
national ships and by granting particularly 
profitable mail contracts to ships flying the 
national flag. Great Britain, France, Sweden, 
Spain, Italy, Japan, Brazil, Chile, Portugal and 
the United States all make use of one or more of 
these mechanisms. 
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A consequence of the extreme rivalry for 
markets and of the promotion of foreign trade 
characteristic of the mercantilism of the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century, as well as of the later 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, was the 
dcveloj)incnt of a certain amount of regulation of 
domestic industry. One means of insuring a 
foreign market for goods was to make sure of 
their superior quality. This latter result sup- 
posedly could he achiev^eil by minute regulation, 
the policy attempted by C’olbert, or by various 
forms of government branding or certification 
of quality after inspection, a policy employed 
today. 

As early as 1904 the government of Holland 
originated a governmental certification scrvfice 
for butter exported from that Cfiuntry. 7 ’he rapid 
decline of the butter trade with England on ac- 
count of the failure of the Dutch exporter to 
maintain quality had led to this attempt at stand- 
ardizing the quality of the exported product. 

In recent years many similar inspection and 
certilication services have been organized in 
t)thcr countries. Inspection of tobacco intended 
for export takes place in many countries. 
Mauritius maintains special governmental ware- 
houses where the product is graded and pre- 
pared for export. No exports can take place 
except on government certilicate. The Philip- 
pine Bureau of Agriculture not only grades and 
inspects the tobacco but in order to promote the 
growing of better grades has power tf) control 
the planting as well as the rnetliods of cultivating 
and curing. Of special importance is the inspec- 
tion, conditioning and certification of silk in- 
tended for export by the government of Japan 
and by the city of Kobe. This service has con- 
tributed measurably to increase the prestige of 
Japanese silk on the world’s markets. 

Exports of meat from .Argentina can take place 
only if accomjianied by an official certificate and 
if packed to conform with governmental stand- 
ards. Herring exported from Holland, bananas 
and tomatoes from the Canary Islands, fresh 
fruit from Canada, eggs in pulp or in shell from 
Australia, butter from New Zealand and Ireland, 
meat products from Esthonia, oranges and Cas- 
tile soap from Spain, are subject to similar in- 
spection. 

In some cases goods which have successfully 
passed inspection are given the exclusive priv- 
ilege of carrying the national trademark, l^ius 
the Italian government inaugurated in 1928 a 
national trade mark the use of which is granted 
to approved firms and inspected products. The 


Persian government maintains a Belgian expert 
to examine Persian rugs for the detection of the 
use of any aniline dyes. 'I’he Briti.sh govenimcnt 
guarantees the quality of barrels of luTrings 
cured in Scotland by marking them with the 
crown brand. Such certification of quality of 
merchandise which is the chief product of, or is 
obtainable in, only one country is important in 
maintaining confidence in values. 

Although government service for business 
started chiefly in connection with foreign trade, 
governments have of late years given much at- 
tention to the pnimotion of domestic industry. 
Governmental bureaus and departments similar 
to those engaged in promoting foreign trade are 
designed to encourage home industry. Tariffs of 
most great poAvers have been substantially raised 
since the 1870’s. Industries important for na- 
tional self-sufficiency, or frequently .simjily those 
powerful enough to exert sufficient pressure 
upon governments, have been specially favored. 
With the increased variety of industrial products 
and the increased complexity of business organ- 
ization there has also arisen a demand for 
government standardization and experimenta- 
tion. Direct government assistance has been 
granted to those tyjies of industry which could 
not exist within the nation except for such aid. 

'I’he Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in the early years of its existence was un- 
able to engage upon any important program of 
domestic trade promotion because of the ab- 
sence of funds. The act creating the bureau had 
charged it with the making of comparative 
studies of the cost of production of certain ar- 
ticles abroad and in the United States, but it 
was not until the fall of 1913 that funds became 
available for this purjiose. During the next four 
years about a dozen re]H)rts were published on 
different American industries; in 1917 this im- 
portant work was transferred to the newly 
created Tariff Commission, 'I’he division of cost 
accounting, organized in 1917 and intended to 
serve the business world through the collecting 
of uniform cost data which txnild serve as a 
guide in production, was closed in 1918 when 
this work was transferred to the Federal 'I’rade 
Commission. Isolated studies of domestic in- 
dustries and trade associations were made from 
time to time but the domestic side of the bureau’s 
work was not of very much importance until the 
organization of the Division of Domestic Com- 
merce in 1923. This year was the beginning of 
the bureau’s domestic activities on a large scale. 

One of the most important and constructive 
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pieces of work of this new division was the 
organization of regional surveys, the first of 
which to be completed was the Commercial 
Surrey of the Southeast^ published in 1927. Sim- 
ilar surveys have been made of other sections of 
the country. Each survey deals with merchandis- 
ing methods, commodity preferences, buying 
habits, store and plant location and the machin- 
ery of distribution of the area studied. 

The most recent development is the making of 
cost of distribution studies. These studies are 
carried on with the cooperation of individual 
firms and various trade associations. Little is 
known at present of the various factors influ- 
encing the cost of distribution of commodities 
and important results may be expecteil from 
these systematic cost studies. The division is 
further active in cooperating with trade associa- 
tions in the making of commodity marketing 
surveys especially where the trade is not sufii- 
cicntly well organized to carry on such investiga- 
tions on its own initiative. 

A s])ecial section to serve the interests of the 
small inisiness man has recently been organized. 
There is a special inquiry section to serve as a 
clearing house for business information and to 
acquaint the business world with the many 
government bureaus from which they may ob- 
tain information. 

Besides the Dejiartment of Commerce many 
other government bureaus are engaged in 
studies of domestic production aiul distribution 
methods, d’hc 'I'arifl Commission, organized to 
jirovide the government wdth the necessary data 
to furnish a sound basis for a tariff policy, carries 
on studies at home and abroad in order to arrive 
at comparative costs of production. Its publica- 
tions dealing wdth foreign tariffs, commercial 
treaties and certain domestic and foreign indus- 
tries form valuable contributions to the field of 
commercial knowledge. The Federal 'I’rade 
Commission is another agency which, although 
organized to control rather than to promote 
commerce, has produced studies of very great 
use to business. The published rejiorts dealing 
with the grain trade, the copper market and a 
large number of industries contain valuable 
material for the business man. Of particular 
interest are the studies dealing with trade asso- 
ciations and with the standardization of trade 
practises and trade terms. The commission by 
investigation and recommendation in ca.scs of 
chargi s of illegal conduct has performed valu- 
able serviee in the settling of trade disputes and 
in eliminating unfair practises. 


The Bureau of Standards, organized in the 
Department of Commerce in 1901 and originally 
intended to operate largely as a custodian of 
standards of weights and measures, has ex- 
panded its activities until today hardly an indus- 
try remains unaffected by its manifold contribu- 
tions. Its scientific research and testing of 
materials have resulted in important imj>rove- 
rnents in engineering and manufacturing tech- 
nique. From the point of view' of the merchant 
the bureau’s activities along the lines of simpli- 
fied practise and the standardization of jirotlncts 
are of the greatest significance. 'I’he acceptance 
of such simplified practise and standardized 
production by many of the trades has resulted in 
substantial savings iti inv^entories and production 
costs and has made for a reduction of charges for 
obsolescence of machines. Snindardization al.so 
h;is contributed greatly in eliminating causes for 
trade disputes. 

Among the industries which could scarcely 
exist without government aid are fisheries and 
airtransport. In the United States the Bureau of 
F'isheries engages extensively in the planting of 
fish in waters suited to their ])ropagation and 
regulates the fishing seasons to prevent their 
extermination. It also sends government experts 
to lushing centers, w here the;, advise and check 
upon fishing activities. 

Aeronautics has been assisted by direct 
subsidy to commercial air transport, by govern- 
ment research, by development of standard 
air practises and by circulation of infonna- 
tion. Air transport, while it has had a tremen- 
dous recent growth, caimot yet be couiitec’ upioii 
to operate commercially without artificial 
financial assistance. In Europe direct subsidies 
and air mail payments arc made to the national 
monopolistic transport companies. In the 
United States air mail contracts, provision of 
lighted airways and information service by the 
Acnuiautics Branch of the Department of Com- 
merce serve to promote commercial transport. 
Earlier in American history the railroad land 
grants served the same purpose. 

Other industries have the research and ad- 
visory services of special bureaus of the govern- 
ment. In addition to the Bureau of Standards, 
the Bureau of Fisheries and the Aeronautics 
Branch the Dej^artment of Commerce maintains 
the Bureau of Mines to assist the mining indus- 
try to eliminate waste and safeguard lives, the 
Radio Division to promote and regulate the 
radio industry and the Chemical Division of the 
Bureau of Standards, which makes available the 
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results of its researches to those industries which 
might benefit thereby; while the Department of 
Agriculture maintains the Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Bureau of Animal Industry and 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

(iovernment solicitude for business is par- 
ticularly marked when the economic fortunes of 
the naiion are determined by the welfare of a 
single industry. 'I’he world’s chief sources of 
cottec, sugar and rubber are Brazil, Cuba and the 
British I’^ast Indies respectively. In the decade 
following the World War the British and Cuban 
governments engaged in heroic attempts to 
stabilize the prices c)f rubber and sugar by the 
control of supplies going upon the world market. 
But the ultimate effect of these means an in- 
crease in production in other economic areas and 
both of these valorization schemes have been 
abandoned. Beginning in 1906 the governments 
of the Brazilian nation and of the state of Sao 
Paulo, at first intermittently but more recently 
continuously, have participated in the marketing 
of coffee. Here again price regulation has been 
attempted through artificial control of supplies 
moving into the market and although it has not 
yet been proved a failure it is seriously embar- 
rassed by the failure to restrict the amount of 
coffee produced 

h'rom 1879 until the retrocession of Alsace 
Ivorrainc to France in 1919 the German potash 
syndicate was sponsor<‘d by the Prussian and 
the fn*rman governments, which restricted 
output and allocated quotas to the various 
mines; in 1924 an agreement was reached be- 
tween France and Germany whereby the two 
countries in combination exercised a similar 
control of the output of potash. Government 
officials have participated in the management of 
the syndicate, prices have been restricted, pro- 
duction has been forcibly curtailed and foreign 
prices have been forced far above the domestic. 
All these measures have been undertaken pri- 
marily for the enhancement of the profits of the 
owners and secondarily in the interests of cheap 
fertilizer for agriculture. 

Since 1891 Canada has progressively de- 
veloped a policy of restriction of export of pulp- 
wood and even of pulp. The primary motive 
has not been conservation but the promotion of 
domestic industry. By the restriction of pulp- 
wood exports the pulp mills of Canada are 
benefited, while the restriction of pulp exports 
stimulates the developing paper industry of the 
country. These restrictions appear to have been 
of genuine benefit to Canadian industry. 


As a result of legislation passed by Great 
Britain in 1903, 1904 and 1916 a prohibitive tax 
has been placed upon export of tin from the 
Federated Malay States and Nigeria unless it is 
destined for smelting in the Straits Settlements, 
United Kingdom or Australia. From 1902 to 
1913 the United States levied a similar tax upon 
manila exports from the Philippine Islands ex- 
cept those consigned direct to the United States. 
The British tax has effectively restricted foreign 
competition in smelting, but the manila tax, 
repealed in 1913, had little e fleet other than to 
eliminate indirect shipments to the United 
States via Great Britain. 

Still other forms oi financial assistance to 
domestic industry, direct and indirect, have ap- 
peared since the war. ^’hc British IVadc 
Facilities Act of 1921 established a fund in- 
tended to facilitate the financing of power 
plants, harbors, dock works and railway equip- 
ment in Kngland and abroad by means of long 
term loans. The loans were restricted to enter- 
prises which give (‘inployment directly or in- 
directly to British labor. 'Phe miners of wolfram 
and tin in Burma are able to secure loans from 
the local banks more readily because the govern- 
ment guarantees the credit. Spain and Portugal 
give financial support to the coal industry and 
Poland, Belgium, J'rance, Canatla and South 
Africa assist this industry by means of preferen- 
tial rates on their railroads. South Africa sub- 
sidizes its infant steel industry while Japan, 
under the Steel Manufacturing Industry En- 
couragement Bill, provides for tax exemption 
for a period of fifteen years for plants equipped 
to proilucc a minimum of 35,000 tons of steel 
per annum. The Japanese dye industry is 
similarly assisted, while under the law of 1925 
subsidies are also provided for. 

Canada has followed this example by granting 
a subsidy for fifteen years to encourage the es- 
tablishing of coking plants. More thoroughgoing 
is the attempt on the part of the Turkish govern- 
ment to bring about industrialization of the 
country. Selected industries may procure ex- 
emption from customs and excise duties on 
goods imported to be improved in 'Purkish in- 
dustrial establishments. Subsidies may be 
granted to such industries and the national and 
local governments may be required to purchase 
the products even at a price 10 percent above the 
price of imported goods. Tax exemption is 
frequently found and is a part of the method 
used by the Brazilian state, Amazonas, to foster 
new industries. 
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Compulsory patronage of home industry by 
central and local governments is another favored 
method of industrial promotion. Hungary by 
the ruling of May, 1926, Japan under the decree 
of March, 1927, and Portugal under a decree of 
the same year all use this method, while the 
government of India purchases only railw'ay 
wagons manufactured within the colony. 

One of the most consistently worked out plans 
for governmental assistance to industry is 
probably contained in the Spanish royal decree 
of April 30, 1924; the conditions are indicated 
under which an industry may become “nation- 
alized” and thus obtain tax exemption, export 
subsidies, a guaranteed income and, if needed, 
a state loan as circumstances require. 

International as well as national measures 
have been taken to promote domestic trade. In 
addition to the work of the League of Nations on 
standardization there are v'arious international 
agreements. 'I’he North Pacific Halibut Act of 
June 7, 1924, gave efiFect to a convention signed 
March 2, 1923, between the United States and 
Great Britain for the preservation of the halibut 
industry. An International Fisheries Commis- 
sion, composed of representatives of the two 
governments, is to determine the necessary 
scientific investigations and practical policies. In 
1875 United States became a member of the 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
which maintains standards of measurements and 
keeps instruments in Paris of which those of the 
Ihiitcd States Bureau of Standards are copies. 
'The Union for the Protection of Industrial 
Properties, concluded in Paris in 1883, was pro- 
claimed in 1 8S7, with a revised convention pro- 
claimed in the United States in 1913. It is con- 
stituted to protect citizens and subjects of mem- 
ber countries with respect to patents, trade- 
marks and commercial names. 'Phe International 
Trade-mark Registration Bureau, created by 
convention at the h'ourth Pan-American Con- 
ference of American States in Buenos Aires in 
1910, provides for trademark registration 
bureaus for pan-American countries. 

Government service has also been cfiPective in 
problems of management and adjustment of 
labor. The United States Division of Concilia- 
tion, although it has not exerted a wide influ- 
ence, renders a distinct service in so far as its 
friendly advances may prevent stoppages and 
the attendant loss to both employers and labor. 
Public employment exchanges, now universal 
in England and most of Europe and maintained 
in the United States by some states and munici- 


palities, are valuable in expediting the hiring of 
labor and improving the choice of labor. In 1928 
a draft convention favoring a uniform system of 
free public employment agencies W'as drawn up 
and has been signed by twenty-three countries 
but not by the United States. 

Technical education has been carried to a very 
high point by the Gennan government and has 
resulted in important contributions to indu.stry 
by trained chemists and engineers. Other con- 
tinental countries are following tin; (German 
lead. In America voaitional education is receiv- 
ing increasing attention in state and local sys- 
tems, and the United States government main- 
tains a Bureau of Vocational Education. 

Among the government activities which par- 
ticularly facilitate domestic trade as a whole are 
the building or improving of canals, harbors, 
highways and turnpikes. Germany is outstand- 
ing in its highly organized governmental provi- 
sion for interit)r transportation and harbor 
facilities and promotion of transportation by rail. 
Municipal, state and national governments have 
worked in dose cooperation to provide excellent 
and cheap transportation, the expenses of up- 
keep being paid out of general taxation. The 
railways have favored certain German seaports 
to enable them to compete with the ports of 
Holland. In the United States and England 
there are many municii)ally owned ilocks and 
terminal facilities provided for public use. 

Many cities maintain miimcijial markets 
where at little expense and under favorable a^n- 
ditions vendors of produce may meet prospec- 
tive buyers, d'he adoption of city planning and 
the enactment of zoning laws in cities benefit 
local industry in general by concentrating the 
commercial areas and thus facilitating transac- 
tions and transportation. Where public needs 
call for coordination of government regulations 
over a wider area than a municifiality there has 
arisen a new lyfie of government authority, one 
based on an economic area, as for instance the 
Port of New York Authority and the Sanitary 
District of Chicago. 

A movement which has been of distinct serv- 
ice to business is the attempt to bring uniform- 
ity into certain state laws relating to industrial 
practises. I’he National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws was formed 
in 1892 by representatives of twenty-nine states 
and now comprises commissioners from every 
state, the District of C’olumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands. After 
careful study of the best practise and of all 
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existing state legislation it has prepared model 
acts, including a uniform sales act, stock trans- 
fer act, negotiable instruments act, warehouse 
receipts act, bills of lading act, conditional sales 
act and aeronautics act. These model acts have 
been passed verbatim or with very little change 
by many of the states and hence have helped to 
simjilify interstate commerce, '['he Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniformity of Legislation 
in Canada, organized in i9i<S, is composed of 
commissioners from each of the nine provinces, 
appointed under authority of provincial statutes. 
It has drawn uji and secured adoption by several 
provinces of such bills as a uniform bulk sides 
act, warehousemen’s lien act, conditional sales 
act and bills of sale act. 

It still remains true that the greater part of the 
government services for business are concerned 
with foreign trade. 'I'lic prime objective is the 
promotion of exports largely through the provi- 
sion of elaborate information concerning op- 
portunities for nationals to sell abroad. Little or 
no complementary attention is given to the 
provision of information concerning opportuni- 
ties for nationals to buy abroad advantageou.sly. 
implicitly underlying this concern for exports is 
the same philosfiphy which defciuls the protec- 
tive tariff. With one hand the government erects 
tariff barriers to impede importation while with 
the other it appropriates vast sums to facilitate 
exportation. Both hands arc engaged in the 
j)romotion of a favorable balance of trade. 

Next in importance to those services which 
promote a favorable balance of trade are those 
designed to insure military strength. 'I’hc active 
j>romotion of commercial aviation, tlic solicitude 
of great powers for the national merchant 
marine, the attention lavisheil upon the explo- 
sives industry and tluring the last tjuarter cen- 
tury the dye industry are examples of govern- 
ment service to business with an ulterior mili- 
tary motive. IVIany great public works which arc 
a boon to business arc likewise of great military 
importance. As an examjdc the construction of 
the Panama C^lanal was an inevitable response to 
this joint demand. 

A few of the government services for business 
are, however, of a type which unquestionably in- 
creases the national dividend. They are generally 
services which cannot be effectively performed 
by private persons. Many do not represent a 
trend aw'ay from laissez faire but are adjustments 
which permit its perpetuation in the essential 
particulars. Employment exchanges permit 
mobility of labor; statistical services aid the 


realization of the long hypothesized universal 
knowledge of the perfect market; roads, harbors, 
canals, money and banks contribute to that 
fluidity which prevents price disparity. 

Nevertheless, with some possible exceptions, 
the prevailing concept of the function of govern- 
ment is cs.sentially a return to the philosophy of 
mercantilism. If the business man cannot com- 
pete successfully alone in w'orld markets it is 
held that the government should intervene. 
Such is the accepted doctrine. There exists a 
wide.spread faith in the ability of the govern- 
ment to remedy any ills of business which it 
chooses to attack. 

J. Anton nr- Haas 
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BUSINESS 'J’AXES, in the widest sense of the 
tenn, may be di.stinguislied from other levies 
such as general jiroperty taxes and general in- 
come taxes by tlie fact that they are collected 
from the business man as such, and depend 
directly U]>on the flow" of business. 'Phe general 
category includes customs duties, stamp ta.xes on 
commercial bills, chocks, transportation docu- 
ments, taxes on stock and produce exchange 
transactions, general sales taxes, special com- 
modity taxes collected upfin j>roduction, sale or 
transportation, corporation taxes and perhaps 
even those sections of the general income taxes 
which apply to business profits. In this article, 
however, the term will be considered in its 
narrow sense, as referring primarily to such 
taxes as the P'rcnch paietite and German Ge- 
werhesteuer. In this sense a business tax is one 
levied upon practically all business firms, and 
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likewise without regard to the personal status of 
the natural persons connected with the business. 
Even from this point of view the general sales 
or turnover tax is one form of business taxation, 
and much of what is said here applies to it as 
well as to such a tax as the patente. 

The business tax is to be found chiefly in con- 
tinental Europe. It does not exist in England. 
In the United States the federal tax on cor|>o- 
rate net income is a step toward the business tax, 
and some of the states, those of the South 
especially, show in their systems of license, oc- 
cupation or privilege taxes an approach to a 
general busine.ss tax. State corporation texes 
exhibit many of the characteristics of a general 
business tax, especially when accompanied by a 
tax levied on unincorporated concerns, as in 
Connecticut — even though the bases of the two 
taxes differ. In France tht piitcntc, once a main- 
stay of national revenue, has since 1917 been re- 
stricted to the use of the d(part(‘ments and com- 
munes. The national government employs, 
among other types of income tax, a levy on busi- 
ness profits whether received by corporate or by 
non-corporate enterprises. In Germany the fed- 
eral government has no general business tax, but 
the GnverbcsU'Uvr of the states and localities is in 
many instances patterned closely after the 
patente, and in any case may be considered a 
business tax in the sense employed here. The 
patente has likewise served as a pattern for the 
general business taxes of Spain, Portugal, 
Soviet Russia, Poland and Japan. 

Various methods may be used for calculating 
the tax due. Indeed, one of the striking charac- 
teristics of the busine.ss tax is that the measures 
employed for different firms may differ, and a 
given firm may be taxed upon several different 
bases. 'Fhe measures used include type of busi- 
ness, pf)pulation of the locality in which the 
busine.ss is carried on, rental value of business 
premises (and even of the dwellings of the busi- 
ne.ss owners), amount of floor space in business 
premises, gross sales, total amount and unit sizes 
of machinery and equipment employed, number 
of workers, size of payroll and amount of capital 
employed. 'Phis variety indicates both an iin- 
willingnc.s.s to probe deeply into the possible 
economic cflTccts of the tax and a desire to levy 
as much as possible by easily ascertainable 
“external signs.” The same may be said, how- 
ever, of many of the simpler occupation taxes of 
the southern United States, which are often flat 
taxes on the individual engaged in the business, 
varying not at all with the size of the enterprise. 


The modern tendency in Euro])c, neverthe- 
less, is toward a closer attention to net income as 
the measure of taxable capacity. In the French 
schedular tax on business profits levied for the 
national government an effort is made to smooth 
out some of the grosser inequalities in the bur- 
dens laid upon various business owners. But 
even the most refined use of the net income 
measure falls short of the test of relative ability 
as among individual owners, because of the 
failure to consider other elements which make 
up the owner’s economic status, including 
family burdens, income and losses from other 
sources, etc. 

General business taxes have been defended on 
various grounds, one of the soundest of these 
being ease of collection. Business income is con- 
centrated in relatively few hands and is not so 
readily concealed as many items in personal 
income. Moreover some part of business in- 
come, when di.stributed among its ultimate 
beneficiaries, finds its way beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the taxing body. E.specially in states or 
subdivisions of states which draw much of their 
busine.ss capital from without, the argument for 
businc‘ss taxes appears compelling. It is urged 
that businesses enjoying the protection of a state 
should pay for it through ta.xation. 'J’his argu- 
ment involves obviously the benefit theory of 
taxation, which here as elsewhere suffers from 
the difficulties encountered in attempts to trace 
and allocate benefits. Consumers as well as 
producers benefit from business; whether the 
burden will be shared fairly by both classes 
depends upon que.stions of incidence to which 
the defenders of the tax have given little con- 
sideration. 

Some attempts have been made to defend the 
general business tax on grounds of ability to 
pay. But the faculty theory is essentially 
applicable only to individuals. If two firms 
have the same gross receipts, the same amount 
and structure of capital investment and the 
same net income, there is yet unequal “ability 
to pay” if one is solely owned by a natural 
person who has a large income from other 
sources and no family burdens, while the other 
is owned by many comparatively poor people. 
All that the faculty principle can mean as applied 
to the business firm as such is that it can pay 
the tax without being forced out of business or 
without being hindered too much in efforts to 
raise new capital. In any event the tax departs 
from the conventional canon that each citizen 
should contribute to the state according to his 
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economic position as a whole. Such a depar- 
ture may be best understood in the light of the 
breakdown of existing taxes, such as the general 
property tax, and of the general uncertainty 
as to the precise economic effects of many 
taxes. 

It may be argued that the levy of a general 
business tax is indicative of a vague, usually un- 
expressed intent on the part of the state to levy a 
permanent, capitalized rent-charge on the net 
profits of business firms in lieu of taxation 
proper. In many states of the United States, in 
fact if not in law, the real property section of the 
general j^roperty tax has become a tax in rent on 
land and improvements, the personal situation of 
the owner being entirely disregarded. 'I'his tax, 
at least so much of it as is levied on the land, may 
be capitalized. One who purchases after the tax 
is levied takes the future annual charges of the 
tax into consideration when setting his offering 
price and is little or no worse off than he would 
have been had no such tax been levied. Might 
not a similar situation develop through taxation 
of going business concerns? It might, if there 
existed somewhere a relatively tax-free field for 
investments and if the tax could not be shifted to 
the consumer, 'fhe latter point involves the 
allowance of imputed interest on ownership 
capital as a deductible expense. 'I’he present 
federal income tax on corporations can probably 
be considered to some extent as a capitalized 
rent-charge. 

Not all business taxes are so framed as to be 
readily capitalized. Much depends upon the 
degree to which the personal status of the owner 
is allowed to influence the amount of the tax 
levied. If, in the calculation of taxes due, allow- 
ance is made for the family status of the business 
owner, as is done in the national tax on business 
profits in France, accurate capitaliziition is im- 
possible. 'Fhe purchaser of a business is not 
certain as to what his future tax charges may be 
and the seller of a business knows that its selling 
value must depend to some extent upon the 
family status of the future purchaser. To a lesser 
degree the same difficulty exists in connection 
with the patente, to the extent that the amount 
of the tax paid is influenced by the rental 
value of the dwelling of the owner. 

ITe future of business taxes in the United 
States appears to depend first upon relative case 
of collection in comparison with other tax 
forms, especially the general property tax, and 
second, upon a willingness to introduce into the 
tax system an important levy which does not 


attempt either to trace closely the benefits to 
individual natural persons or to measure ac- 
curately their ability to pay. Present conditions 
point to an extended use of business taxes, 
largely because of case of administration. 
Corporate businesses arc already taxed, and 
expediency suggests the imposition of a tax on 
unincorporated businesses, by the states, in lieu 
of the highly unsatisfactory personal property 
tax. I'hose countries in which a business tax 
is already firmly established face the necessity 
of deciding whether an attempt should be made 
to burden the business firms as such rather 
than the consumers, and of revamjung arbitrary 
and obsolete methods of calculating the tax 
base. 

Carl Shoui’ 

See: I’axai ion; Propkuty Tax; Sam s Tax; Corpora- 
tion 'I'ax; Inoomp Tax; Capitam/ai ion and Amor- 
tization OP Iaxps. 

Consult: A detailed survey of the business ta.v of the 
type of the putentc and the Cvivalwslvuer may he 
found in the llundhuih det Finanzu'isscmduijt , ed. by 
W. Gerloff and b'. Meisel, \ols i-in (I'ubinKvn 1936- 
29) vol. ii, p. 32-53. Sec .ilsf) Adams, T S., “The 
T'axation of Business” in National Tax Association, 
ProtecdiNi’s of the Eleventh Aumud Confeieiue (Nev.' 
Ua\cn 1918) p. 185 94; t’anoll, M. If., 'fa.xation of 
HuKiness in SivitzerUmd, Ijiitcd .States, Bureau ol 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 'J'rade Promotion 
series no. 47 (Washington 1927), and 'iaxatinn of 
Huuness in Creat lintain, I'radc Promotion series, no. 
60 (Washington 1928). 

BUS^'ANI, BU FRUS AL-. See Bltrus al- 
Bustani. 

BUTLER, JOShTHINE (1828-1906), English 
social reformer. With her husband she advocated 
educational opportunities for women and was 
the first president (1867-73) of the North of 
England Council for Promoting Higher Educa- 
tion for Women. 1 Icr first pamphlet, 7 'he Educa- 
tion and Employment of Women ^ appeared in 1868 
in London, and in the following year she edited 
the book Woman s Work and Woman's Culture 
(I^ndon), by a group of distinguished con- 
tributors. 

At this time she began her “abolitionist” 
crusade in behalf of the repeal of the contagious 
diseases acts (passed in 1864, 1866 and 1869), 
under which brothels were licensed and com- 
pulsory medical examination of prostitutes re- 
quired. Her famous “Protest of the Ladies” on 
this subject In the London Daily News (1869) 
was signed by many distinguished women. Con- 
tending that these acts worketl a grave injustice 
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to women of the most helpless class and at the 
same time failed as a public health measure she 
secured in 1870 a royal commission of investiga- 
tion. T'herc was no woman member, but Mrs. 
Butler was called as a witness and made a deep 
impression, the commission reporting in favor 
of a repeal of the acts. In 1871 she published 
Sursum corda (I^iverpool) and The (Constitution 
Violated (Edinburgh), which advanced most 
convincing arguments against the ofticial licens- 
ing of immoral houses and the state regulation of 
prostitutes. During the seventies she published 
more than a score of related books and pam- 
phlets. She believed that this system was also 
connected with the international white slave traf- 
fic and carried on a vigorous controversy regard- 
ing the traffic between England and Belgium. In 
1874 she opened correspondence with the op- 
ponents of the regulation system on the conti- 
nent, and the next year took the lead in found- 
ing the International Abolitionist Federation 
with headquarters at Geneva. In England the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons to 
Inquire into the Operation of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts (1879-82) delayed action, but in 
1883 the House of Commons finally passed a 
resolution condemning the “C. 1 ). Acts,” which 
were su.spendcd and repealed in 1886. 

Mrs. Butler also directed a demand for the 
amendment of the criminal law to secure greater 
protection for children and young girls. I'he 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed in 
188^ with the somewhat spectacular assistance 
of W. T. Stead, During the last twenty 
years of her life she directed her efforts to the 
agitation for reform of conditions on the conti- 
nent and to the situation in India. A Doomed 
Iniquity (Ixmdoii? 1896) was her authorita- 
tive condemnation of the state regulation of 
vice. 

She was a very persuasive and convincing ad- 
vocate of an equal moral standard for men and 
women; she also had great qualities of leader- 
ship; and her “repeal movement” remains a re- 
markable and successful example of public agi- 
tation in the field of social reform. 

Edith Abbott 

Consult'. Butler, Josephine E., Personal Remimscences 
of a Great Crusade (new ed. London Jlosephine 

Butler: An Autobiofjraphtcal Memoir, cd. by G. W. 
and L. A. Johnson (Bristol igog); I'awcett, Millicent, 
and 'I’urncr, E. M., Josephine Butler, Her Work and 
Prtndples (London 1927); Hay-Cooper, C., Josephine 
Butler and Her Wtrrk for Social Purity (Ixjndon 1922); 
Stead, W. T., Josephine Butler : A Life Sketch (Ixjndon 
1888). 
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BUTLER, SAMUEL (1835-1902), English 
social critic, philosopher and novelist. Butler 
was born in a rectory at Langar, Nottingham- 
shire, where he passed his early years under 
pious parental bullyragging which produced a 
life long distaste for parents, parsons and 
churches. 'This found expression in his novel, 
The IVay of All Flesh (cd. by R. A. Streatfeild, 
London 1903), which he began in 1873 although 
he refrained from publishing it during his life- 
time. It w'as one of the earliest and best of the 
now common enough novels of the misery of 
childhood and youth. 

After a period at school and four years at 
Cambridge, during which he formed impressions 
of schotjimasters and dons no more flattering 
than those he had already acquired of fathers, 
mothers and rectors, he spent aliout five years on 
a sheep ranch in New Zealand and returned to 
England with his capital doubled. When in 1S72 
his Erewlum (a disguise for Nowhere) appeared 
anonymously, it was clear that he had found a 
way of discrediting the mores and institutions of 
his day by contrasting them with the by no 
means utopian scheme of life in Erewhon. 
Butler has been known as a satirist and a jester, 
one who in Joad’s wortls “took the portentous 
lay figure of Victorian complacency by the 
throat and shook it until the stulling came out ” 
But he took his jesting very seriously and had 
always something of high import to make fun of. 
He refused, however, to be solemn, and so con- 
fused and irritated his contemjxiraries. As a 
commentator he was at his best in his Notebooks 
(a volume of selections has been compiled by 
H. F. Jones, 4th ed. New York 192^), in which 
he reported his day by day reactions to the serio- 
comic world in which he lived. Since his death 
Butler has come into his owai. He can be easily 
understood and heartily relished by those who 
lived through the World War. 

On his sheep ranch Butler hatl read Darwin’s 
Origin of Species with admiration and then with 
increasing reservations and criticism. He was 
dissatisfied with Darwin’s theory of accidental 
variations as the basis of natural selection and 
survival and accused Darwin of having wilfully 
neglected earlier researchers in the field of evolu- 
tion. In 1877 Butler published Life and Habit, 
followed by three other books on the subject. He 
contended that the offspring was “identical” 
with the parents and unconsciously participated 
in their memories. Little attention was paid by 
the biologists of the time to his protests against 
the prevalent mechanistic theories, but in the 
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twentieth century Semon (in his Mneme) and 
Bergson made dear that the mechanistic a^s- 
sumptions were by no means self-evident or 
adequate. Butler was without knowledge of the 
strange discoveries being made just before his 
death in regard to inheritance and the nature of 
matter, but he said plainly enough: “We should 
endeavour to see the so-called inorganic as living 
in respect of the qualities it has in common with 
the organic, rather than the organic as non-liv- 
ing in respect of the qualities it has in common 
with the inorganic” (Joad, p. 76). 'I’he novel 
doctrine of “emergence” would have cheered 
his heart. 

James Harvey Robinson 

Worlis: The Shrewsbury Edition of the Works of Samuel 
Butler, ed. by II. F. Jones and A. T. Bartholomew, 20 
vols. (London 1923-26). 

Consult: Jones, 11 . F., Samuel Butler, 2 vols. (I..ondon 
1919); Joad, C. K. M., Samuel Butler (London 1924); 
KinKsrnill, Hugh, After Puritanism (London 1929) 
p. 57-107; Stoff, Rudolf, Die Philosophie des Orfia- 
mschen bet Samuel Butler (Vienna Cavenagh, F'. 

A., “Samuel Butler and Education” in Monist, vol. 
xxxii (1922) 307-13; Grendon, Felix, “Samuel 
Butler’s God” in North American Review, vol. ccviii 
(1918) 277-86. 

BUTRUS AL-BUSTANI (1819-93), leader of 
the modern Syro-Arabic national renaissance. 
Butrus was born in I^ebanon, Syria, and studied 
attheJMaronitecolIcgeof 'AynWarka. (Converted 
to Protestantism by American Presbyterian 
missionaries he assisted them in organizing in 
1846 a school at Abeih and later in making an 
Arabic translation of the Bible. He became in- 
terpreter at the American consulate in Beirut, 
settling there permanently in 1848. Butrus now 
devoted all his energies towaril arousing the 
national consciousness of the Arabs, and through 
journalistic propaganda and educational activi- 
ties helped more than anyone else to pave the 
way for the Arab national movement. In i86o 
he founded the Naflr Suriyya (Syria’s clarion) 
and in 1870 the Al-Jandn, a political and 
scientific journal with the motto, “Love of 
fatherland is an article of faith.” He founded a 
higher secular school in 1863 for the study of 
Arabic language and literature and six years 
later published a dictionary of the Arabic 
language. In 1875 he began the publication of 
his great Aralfic encyclopaedia, by means of 
wliich he Sf)ught to popularize learning among 
the great ma.sscs of the Arab population. He 
himself completed only six volumes, although 
five more were published from his notes. Butrus 


condemned the use of alcoholic beverages, de- 
fended the freedom of thought, sought to elevate 
the position of women and defended their rights 
to education. As teacher, linguist, translator and 
as founder and head of literary, ethical and 
religious societies his influence extended to all 
regions and classes of the Orient. 

K. T. Kiiairallah 
Consult: Khairallah, K. T., La Syrie (Paris 1912) p. 
49 - 51 * 

BUTT, ISAAC (1813-79), Irish politician and 
economist. He studied at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where in 1836 he was appointed to the 
Whately chair of political economy. He was also 
a practising lawyer, being a member of the Irish 
and later of the English bar. Regarded at first as 
the rising hope of the Conservative party in Ire- 
land Butt subsequently led the Home Rule 
movement and formulated the doctrine on 
which was based the program of the Irish 
Nationalist party. His plan called for a federal 
arrangement with England whereby an inde- 
pendent Irish parliament was to rule Ireland, 
while the hhiglish Parliament, including Irish 
representatives, retained its jurisdiction over 
national defense and foreign affairs. lie was also 
a protagonist of the far reaching Irish land legis- 
lation of the latter part of the century. In this 
connection he published the Practkal Treatise 
on the Netv Law of Compensation to Tenants in 
Ireland {Viuhlm 1871). 

Butt’s range as an economic thinker W'as 
limited and he did not pretend to originality. 
His ideas on the subject of value are borrowed 
from Nassau Senior and Say, while at other 
points he acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Longfield. He wrote also on a number of other 
subjects, among them the poor law for Ireland, 
sea fisheries and education. 

W. H. Dawson 

Consult: MaeNeill, J. G. Swift, "Isaac Butt, the 
F'alher of Home Rule” in Fortm/jhlly Review, n.s., 
vol. xciv (1913) 448-59; Seli^man, Edwin R, A., 
Essays in Economics (New York 1925) p. 118-19. 

BUXTON, THOMAS FOWELL (1786^1845), 
English humanitarian and reformer. After his 
marriage in 1807 to Hannah Gurney, a sister 
of Mrs. Fry, the prison refonner, he lived 
at Spitalfields, wEerc he took an active interest 
in the welfare of the working classes. In 1818 
he entered the House of Commons as member 
for Weymouth and immediately attracted atten- 
tion by his earnest advocacy of criminal law 
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reform. His Inquiry^ whether crime and misery 
are produced or prevented by our present system 
of prison discipline (Ix)ndon i8iS) resulted in 
the formation of the Prison Discipline Society. 

In 1822 he became Wilberforce’s active coad- 
jutor in the antislavcry crusade and three years 
later succeeded him as the recognized advocate 
of the cause in Parliament. In the final decade 
of struggle to build up an English public opinion 
ill favor of emancipation Buxton made speeches, 
gathered and arranged statistics, marshaled evi- 
dence and directed the parliamentary fcictics 
of his group. Defeated in his campaign for 
reelection to Parliament in 1837, he divided his 
time between prison reform and agitation for 
the abolition of the African slave trade. He 
founded a society for abolition in 1X39 and 
wrote The African Slave Trade (London 1839) 
and The Remedy (London 1840). He also urged 
the naval expedition to the Niger, which was 
undertaken with a view to suppressing slavery 
by the introduction of agriculture and trade, 
but which ended disastrously. 

W. II. Dawson 

ComuU. Aicinoirs of Sir Thoma<t h'moell Buxton, eti. 
by C'harles Buxton (rc\ ed. [.ondon 1872); Klinu- 
beru, I'Vank J., The Anti-Slavery Mo^'ernent in Bnf*- 
land -a Study in Enfiltth Humamtariammi (New Haven 
1926). 

BY-ELEC'riONS. By-clcction is the term 
applied to a special election held in a single 
constituency in order tt) fill a vacancy in the 
Icgislatuie. Such vacancies may occur before 
the expiration of the term, when a member dies 
or resigns or is expelled by the assembly; 
sometimes an election may be declared void or 
a scat automatically vacated when a member 
accepts another office incompatible with mem- 
bership in the assembly. At times the resignation 
of a member is engineered by a jiolitical party 
in order to make room for some person whose 
membership in the legislature is considered 
desirable. Generally the vacancy must be filled 
before the next general election to avoid the 
difficulty of leaving a constituency without the 
representation to which it is entitled. The meth- 
ods (if filling such vacancies differ. In many 
states of the United States the governor appoints 
congressmen or senators to hold their scats until 
the next election day. In a country like Germany 
with a “list” system of proportional represen- 
tation, a member who drops out is succeeded 
by the next candidate on the same list. In this 
fashion representation is restored to electors 
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who have by accident lost a member. On the 
whole, special local elections are found prac- 
ticable only in countries with small, single 
member constituencies. I’liey are held at present 
in Great Britain, France and certain states of 
the United States. Because of certain features 
of parliamentary government and of the party 
system the by-elections in Great Britain are at 
times of major political significance. 

A vacancy in the House of Commons may 
occur not only in such circumstances as have 
been described, but it may also be created in a 
manner peculiar to British government. Al- 
though a member of Parliament cannot relin- 
quish his scat during the continuance of a 
Parliament to which he is elected, he may evade 
this rule by applying for one of certain offices, 
e.g. the stewariJship of the Chiltcrn Hundreds 
or of the JVIanor of Ncjrthstead, offices under 
the crown which automatically vacate his seat. 
Application for one of these offices has some- 
times under exceptional circumstances been 
refused, but ordinarily the Treasury will give 
the office, the duties of which are merely nomi- 
nal, to any member who applies. 'I'he office is 
resigned as soon as its purpose is served, or 
retained only until the appointment is revoked 
in order to make w’ay for another applicant. 
Another peculiarity is that until recently under 
the Statute of Anne (1705) the acceptance of a 
ministerial ajipointment rendered the holder’s 
seat vacant but did not discpialify him for 
reelection. This statute, however, proved incon- 
venient in practise, since ministers of the crown 
had to submit themselves for reelection at a 
time when they were or ought to have been 
fully occupied with the duties of their new 
offices, and it was abolished by act in t(> 26 with 
the general ajiproval of all parties and the 
public. 

By-clcctions in (ireat Britain have always 
been regarded as matters of great importance. 
It is held that they indicate the trend of public 
opinion, and a succession of results unfavorable 
to the government of the day is taken to 
herald its approaching defeat at the next general 
election. Convx-rsely a success or series of suc- 
cesses for the government has a heartening 
effect upon its supporters, and there is at least 
one instance in which a government was led 
to dissolve Parliament prematurely in conse- 
quence of an unexpected success at a by- 
election. In 1880, because of a conservative 
victory in a by-election at Southwark, I^rd 
Beaconsiield as prime minister of a Conscrv'ativc 
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cabinet dissolved the Parliament elected in 1874, 
although it had nearly another year of its term 
unexpired, only to find that “one swallow does 
not make a summer.” His large majority in 
the House of Commons was entirely swept 
away in the general election which followed, 
and his place as prime minister was taken by 
his rival, Gladstone, leader of the triumphant 
Liberal party. 

In some cases the polls for municipal councils 
and state legislatures may be taken as indicative 
of the trend of electoral opinion on national 
issues and thus have the same significance as 
by-elections. I'Vir example, in Germany, where 
an efficient party machinery functions through- 
out the year, the results of an election to a state 
diet reflect very clearly the relative strength of 
various parties in the particular territory. Cien- 
erally, however, local elections are held on 
issues different from those imjiortant in a na- 
tional election and the voters are not apt to 
follow the national party alignments. On the 
whole the same is true of congressional elections 
in the mid-presidential years in the United 
States. Time and again during an uninter- 
rupted succession of Republican administrations 
the Democratic representation in Congress has 
increased in these elections. Only under excep- 
tional circumstances may they be taken as 
significant of impending change in office or 
policy. A vivid recent example is furnished by 
the congressional elections preceding the retire- 
ment of Woodrow Wilson in connection with 
the League of Nations issue. The fate o'” the 
Democratic candidates was generally interpreted 
as a repudiation of the policies of President 
Wilson. It must be noted, however, that on this 
occasion the president had taken the rather 
unusual step of issuing a personal appeal for 
the candidates. 

F. W. Galton 

See: Elfctions; Constitiifncy; Lfgislativf A.ssem- 
HLiKS; Cai«tni:t CJovi knmfnt; C’on(;rl,ssional Gov- 
KUNMKN I ; PROI'ORTIONAI. Rjil'RFSIiNTATION. 

(Consult: Anson, W. R., Law and Custom of the Con- 
stitution, 3 vols. (5th ed. Oxford 1907) vol. i, p. 86-88, 
98 <>9, 143-44; RoKers, P. N., Rofjers on Elections, 

3 vols. (19th ed. London 1919) vol. 11, ch. li; Seager, 
J. Rcnwick, Parliamentary Elections (London 1918); 
'I'ouchf, Gordon C., The Law of Parliamentary 
Eledwns (London 1925). 

BY-LAW. The term by-law, by derivation the 
law of the borough, but early applied to the 
local legislation of manor, vill or guild for the 
regulation of the trade and agriculture or of 
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the health, safety and morals of the community* 
has gradually been extended and now includes, 
first, public laws enacted by governing bodies 
of municipal corporations; second, executive 
regulations of local application {cf. By-Laws 
under the Salmon Fisheries Act of Great Brit- 
ain); and third, the rules of private corporations 
or associations enacted by the members for their 
governance in the transaction of business and 
for the definition of their relations to the 
association and to each other. In the United 
States the tendency has been to restrict the 
term to this last category and to use the terms 
ordinance for the legislation of municipal cor- 
porations, and rules and regulations for that of 
executive bodies. 

The inexact logic of analogy by which the 
meaning of by-law was extended in Anglo- 
American jurisprudence has made it a term 
which cuts across the more precise categories of 
continental law, where it finds no counter]>art. 
In the Anglo-American system different legal 
rules have necessarily been applied to the vari- 
ous forms of by-laws. 'I’he underlying concept 
of by-laws as rules or laws effective only for a 
locality or for a group explains the different 
uses of the term. In the case of a.ssociations 
by-laws are a mechanism of self-government by 
contract; among legislative forms tliey become 
an important device for flexibility in local 
government. 

Originally by-laws were formulated by the 
appropriate local courts in the exercise of their 
feudal jurisdiction, independently of charter 
rights, and could with difficulty he distinguished 
from a simpler form of local legislation, the 
declaration of custom by those courts. As legal 
theory crystallized, by-laws were “presumed” 
instead of being regarded as equivalent to 
custom, and later with the triumph of central 
government “presumptions” f)f lost charters 
and of municipal incorporation often furnished 
their sanction. Today, except for unincor- 
porated associations, by-laws are issued under 
enabling statutes or charters, which define their 
scope and in the field of government have 
become a form of delegated or subordinate 
legislation. 

Doctrines of judicial control of by-laws de- 
veloped during the struggle for centralization 
in England and took color from it. The king’s 
court early claimed the right of review of local 
legislation and formulated the pregnant rules 
that by-laws must be reasonable and in accord- 
ance with the law of the land. These rules were 
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applied to corporations, private and municipal, 
with the additional requirement of conformity 
to a strictly interpreted charter, and the doctrine 
of delegated powers of local officials — a direct 
contrast to the continental theory of general 
powers — was formulated. In England, by stat- 
ute, an executive check is usually placed upon 
governmental by-laws through the requirement 
of approval by a central official. Since the 
American invention of the contract theory of 
charters was not extended to municipal corpo- 
rations, to which the doctrines of agency do 
applv, legislative control of municipal by-laws 
may be exercised in the United States by the 
alteration of the powers granted by charter. On 
the continent such control is executive and is 
exercised by central officials or administrative 
courts. 

Eleanor IIontecou 

Sec Leoislation; Dpi poation oi' Powi rs; Corpora- 
tion; Municipal Corporation, 

Consult: 1 loldsworth, W, S., A History of Knfihsh 
Larv, i) vols. (3rd ed. London 1^22-26) vol. 11, p. 37«S, 
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2 vols. (London 1903) vol. 1, p. 325-33, vol. ii, p. 79- 
83, Allen, C. K., lAm in the Making (Oxioitl 1927) 
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Administration, 2 vols. (New \'ork 1923) vol. i, p. 
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BY-PRODUCT. A by-product may be defined 
as a product or material which is produced, or 
the production of which is materially facilitated, 
as an incidental result of the production of 
something else. It is a minor element in a system 
of joint products. Meat packing affords an out- 
standing list of examples, including hides, 
leather, fertilizer, glycerine, glue bristles, etc. 
The chemical products of the distillation of coal 
afford another list of amazing extent and variety. 
Examples of a different sort include freight to fill 
cars which would otherwise move empty, special 
uses of electrical current at times when the 
central station has spare capacity and the ex- 
pansion of large packing houses into the distri- 
bution of general foodstuffs as an incident to 
utilizing the system of refrigeration and distribu- 
tion built up for the sale of meat products. By- 


products in the stricter sense result from utiliz- 
ing the varied constituents found together in 
products of nature. In a wider sense they result 
from utilization of spare capacity in plant or 
organization. 

The utilizing of by-products has progressed 
from the stage in which only the more important 
materials are recovered and, in most ca.scs, sold 
to separate concerns for manufacture, to the 
present stage in which substantially every 
material is typically worked up into finished 
form in dejiartments of one concern. 

The modern types of by-product recovery 
afford a ]>owcrful stimulus to large scale pro- 
duction, since the gains arc only available when 
even the least plentiful constituents are present 
in (juantitics .sufficient to pay for processes of 
recovery which are often more complex than 
the main process and involve a larger minimum 
inve.stmcnt of capital. They must also often 
reimburse the heavy expenditures on organized 
chemical research which have made the modern 
developments possible. 

The classic statement of the law of value in 
such cases is that of John StuLit Mill (“Of Some 
Peculiar Cases of V alue,” Principles of Political 
Economy^ ed. Iiy W. J. Ashley, London J909, 
bk. in, ch. xvi): “Cost of production does not 
determine their prices, but the sum of their 
prices . . . their natural values relatively to 
each other are those which will create a demand 
for each, m the ratio in whicli they are .sent 
forth by the productive proce.ss.” To fill out this 
basic principle it is necessary to take account of; 
the sjiecial cost of working up each product; 
cases in which the demand will not take the 
whole quota of a given product and therefore 
the special cost becomes the only cost affecting 
value; the existence of marginal jiroduceis who 
handle only a part of the products; and the 
possibility of altering the proportions of the 
different products, as by selecting breeds of 
sheep for wool or for mutton, or by “cracking” 
oils to increase the yield of gasoline if its vah 
will cover the costs of the cracking process ar 
the sacrifice of other products. 

Cost accounting divides the costs of the basic 
material and procc.ss among the various prod- 
ucts, even though such division may be 
economically illogical. Such divisions may be- 
come matters of public interest: witness the 
charge that American meat packers reduce their 
apparent profits on meat by arbitrarily low 
“transfer prices” on materials to the by-prod uci 
departments. This problem is intensified if one 
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element becomes a “public utility” subject to upon the law of nature. His work has a logical 


price regulation, as in the case of “giant power.” 

John Maurice Clark 

See: Value; Cost; Price; Large Scale Produciion; 
Cost Accounting; Waste. 

Consult: Roller, Theodor, llandhuch der rationellen 
Venverthung, Wiedergervtnnung und Verarhettung von 
Ahjallstoffen jeder Art (2nd ed. Vienna iQOo), English 
translation (3rd ed. Ixmdon 1918); Pennsylvania, 
Giant Power Survey Board, Report (1925) p. 99-116 
and 394-96, containing bihlioptraphy; Slosson, I’Idwin 
E., Creative Chemistry (New York 1919) chs. iv-vi, x; 
Talbot, F. A. A., Millions from Waste (New York 
1920); United States, Federal Trade Commission, 
Food Investigation, Report on Meat Packing Industry 
(Washington 1918-20) pt. i, chs. ii and v, pt. iv, pt. v, 
especially p. 55-56. 

BYNKERSHOEK,CORNELIUS VAN (1673- 
1743), Dutch jurist. After ten years devoted to 
the study and practise of law Bynkershock was 
appointed judge in 1703. In 1724 he rose to the 
position of presiding judge of the Supreme 
Court of Appeals for the provinces of Holland, 
Zeeland and West J^Viesland, .serving until 1743. 
He was thus brought into practical contact with 
problems of international maritime commerce 
and of diplomatic rights and immunities, upon 
which subjects he was to write with enduring 
effect. 

Bynkershock is to be considered one of the 
founders of modern international law. In 1702 
he wrote De dominio maris dissertatio (2nd ed. 
Leyden 1752; photographic rejiroduction with 
tr. by R. V. D. Magoffin in Classics of Inter- 
national Law series, vol. xi, Oxford 1923), in 
which he largely followed Grotius’ doctrines of 
Mare liberum as modified by the more mature 
De jure belli ax: pads. In 1721 he published De 
faro legatorum (Leyden, French translation by 
Jean Barbeyrac as Traitd du juge compdtent des 
ambassadeursy 7 'he Hague 1723) and in 1737 
Quaestiones juris publid (2nd ed. Leyden 1752; 
book i tr. by P. S. Du Ponceau as A Treatise on 
the Law of War, Philadelphia 1810). Bynker- 
shock’s method varies somewhat with his sub- 
ject, but in general he relies more upon the 
custom of nations and Roman law and less upon 
the law of nature than did his predecessors. Usus 
and recta ratio are to him the chief supports of 
international jurisprudence. However, it is 
usually only when custom is lacking or its 
weight of authority uncertain that he is a 
strenuous advocate of right reason as a source. 
Recta ratio is then juris gentium magistra but it 
is a ratio more reliant upon Roman law than 


lucidity not present in the writings of some of 
the previous civilians. Although he was not a 
complete systernatizer he revealed great strength 
in the treatment of specific doctrine, and many 
of the principles enunciated by him are to be 
found in international law today. It was he who 
supplied as a basis for the doctrine of marginal 
waters physical control to the point “where the 
power of men’s weapons ends,” that is, by 
cannon shot of the then range of three nautical 
miles from shore. This was the origin of the 
“three mile limit” rule. Bynkershock ’s other 
noteworthy works are in the field of Dutch and 
Roman law. 

Hamilton Vkeeland, Jr. 

Works: Opera omnia, cd. by B. P. Vicat, 2 vols. 
(Geneva 1761; reprinted in i vnl., Leyden 17O7). 
Consult: Numan, O. W. S,, Cornelius van Bynkershoek. 
Zijn leren en zijhe geschriften (Leyden 1869), Nys, 
Ernest, “Histoire litt^raire du droit. Corneille van 
Bynkershoek” in Resme de droit international et de 
legislation (omparee, 3rd ser., vol. iii (1922) 67-81; 
I’hillipson, Coleman, “Corneliu.s van Bynkenshoek” 
in Society of Comparative Legislation, Journal, n.s., 
vol. IX (190S) 27-4(1; Heijnshergen, P. van, Ueschie- 
denis der rei htsioelenschap in Nederland (Amsterdam 
1925) p. 68-88. 

BYRON, J.ORD, George Gordon (1788-- 
1824), English poet. Although he left no body 
of political writings he ahvays concerned him- 
self with politics. His career has a double 
interest for the social scientist. First, as the 
youthful champion of the Luddites during his 
brief appearance at the House of Lords, as the 
friend of Burdett, Hobhouse and other gentle- 
manly radicals, as a Carbonaro in Italy and 
finally as the Promethean hero and victim of 
Missolonghi, Byron gave fire and color to a 
liberalism whose Benthams and Mills had very 
little of cither. 'Fhc memory of his life and the 
reality of some of his poems (notably the 
Prisoner of Chillon and the lines beginning 
“Phey never fail who die in a great cause” 
from Marino Faliero) insjiired suppressed na- 
tionalists and other underdogs throughout the 
century. The crop of Byrons which sprang up 
in other European literatures — Pushkin, Es- 
pronceda, Heine — ^was usually politically in 
revolt, sympathetic with the oppressed, con- 
temptuous of “legitimacy.” Second, Byron was 
the poet of social as well as of political revolt. 
In this second role he was less known on the 
continent than in his liberal and nationalist 
role; otherwise men like Treitschke could hardly 
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have admired him so much. But in England the 
poet of the Vision of Judgment (1822) and of 
Don Juan (1820-24) known as a menace to 
society. These satires arc directed against what 
seemed to Byron the smugness, sentimentality, 
intellectual laziness and economic selfishness of 
the English middle class. Byron attacked Vic- 
torianism while Victoria was in her cradle; his 
“cant” is an anticipation of Matthew Arnold’s 
“philistinism.” These poems are of course 
purely satirical; there is no attempt to put any- 
thing in the place of the English middle class. 

Crane Brinton 

Consult: Raymond, Dora N., The Political Career of 
Lord Byron (New York 1924); Brinton, Crane, The 
Political Ideas of the English Romanticists (London 
1926) ch. iv. 

BYZANTINE LAW. See 

CABANTS, PIERRE JEAN GEORGE (1757- 
1808), French physiologist and moral philos- 
opher. After varied literary efforts Cabanis 
chose medicine as his profession and from 1795 
until his death taught at the Ecolc dc Medecine 
at Paris. He was one of the group of ideologues 
who met at the salon of Mme. Hclvetius at 
Auteuil and was the intimate friend first of 
Mirabeau and later of Condorcet. It was he who 
wrote the four tracts on education found among 
Mirabeau ’s papers. Cabanis published many 
books and pamphlets on scientific, philosophical 
and political subjects, but his great contribution 
to social thought was his anticipation of natural- 
ism and positivism in sociology. In a scries of six 
memoirs, read before the Institut dc France in 
1796 and 1797, he was the first to maintain and 
to attempt to prove that moral and social facts 
arc linked to causes and that the same methods 
must be employed in the “moral sciences,” 
which he considered “no more than a branch of 
the natural history of man,” as in the physical 
sciences. These memoirs, with six others relat- 
ing to the same subject, were published as 
Rapports du physique et du moral de Vhomme (2 
vols., Paris 1802; new ed. by L. Peisse, Paris 
1844). Here is to be found Cabanis’ analysis of 
the effects of age, sex and climate on morals. 
Through his disciple Richerand he exercised 
great influence on Stendhal, Saint-Simon and 
especially on Auguste Comte. 

Rene Maunier 

Consult: Picavet, Fr., Les ideologues (Paris 1891) p. 
176-292; R6musat, Charles de, “Philosophie de 
Cabanis” in Revue des deux mondes^ 5th ser., vol. viii 
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(1844) 316-49; Labrousse, F., Quelques notes sur un 
midecin philosophe P. y. G. Cabanis (Paris 1903). 

CABET, ETIENNE (1788-1856), French com- 
munist and social reformer. Cabet was educated 
as a lawyer, became a director of the Carbonari 
and devoted himself to democratic propaganda. 
In 1830 he was appointed procureur general of 
Corsica but was removed on account of his 
radical attacks on the French government. 
Elected deputy in 1831 he founded the Popu-^ 
laire^ a newspaper of wide circulation among the 
working classes. 

Because of his inflammatory denunciations 
against the government Cabet was exiled; he 
lived in England for five years, where he came 
under the influence of Robert Owen, and re- 
turned to France a convert to communism. He 
expoiindetl his theories in the famous Voyage en 
Iiarie (Paris 1840, 5th ed. 1848), a description of 
a utopia in which the government alone engages 
in commerce and supervises work and educa- 
tion. The only unit outside of the government is 
the family, which remains under the leadership 
of the head of the family. 

Ardent disciples rallied about Cabet and 
raised subscriptions to finance a vanguard which 
sailed for Texas in 184S to establish an Icarian 
city after Cabet’s model. Cabet joined his dis- 
ciples the next year, bringing with him new 
converts, and the Icarian city was created at 
Nauvoo, an old Mormon town in Illinois. A 
fifty-year transition period was supposed to pre- 
cede the establishment of complete communism. 
At first the colony prospered but disagreements 
developed and in 1856 the founder and two 
hundred of his followers abandoned the settle- 
ment. After Cabet’s death the colony moved to 
Cheltenham, Iowa, and later to Corning, c in- 
tinuing to follow' in large measure Cabet’s ideas. 
But economic difficulties cropped up continu- 
ally and finally in 1895 New Icaria, the last 
community inspired by Cabet, was abandoned. 

There is little that is original in Cabet’s 
thought. He was opposed to all violence and 
expected his utopian communism to triumph 
over the existing order by force of example and 
conversion. 

Andre Lichtenbfrger 

Important works: Histoire populaire de la rh>olution 
franfoise, 4 vols. (Paris 1839-40,^ 3rd ed. 5 vols., 
Paris 1851); Colome icarienne aux Etats-Unis d'Ame- 
rique (Paris 1856); Le vrai christianisme suivant f^sus 
Christ (Paris 1846, 3rd ed. Paris 1848). 

Consult: Prudhommeaux, Jules, Icarie et son fondateur. 
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Etienne Cahet (Paris 1907); Weill, G. J., liistoire du 
parti repuhhcain en France (new ed. Paris 

192S); Shaw, Albert, Icaria: A Chapter in the History 
of Commumsm (New York 1884); Carrd, Paul, Cabet: 
de la democratic au communisme (Lille 1903). 

CABINET, in government, is a council com- 
posed typically of chiefs of administrative de- 
partments, functioning as advisers of the head of 
the state on questions of policy and administra- 
tion. The British cabinet was the model more or 
less closely followed by others. Originally it w'as 
a committee of the Privy Council which had 
become so large that committees were necessary 
in order to get business done. Until after the 
revolution of 1688 the cabinet, as an institution, 
was inchoate. Under William ill and Anne the 
princijial officers of state designated by the 
crown con.stitutcd a cabinet, but cabinet govern- 
ment — i.e. responsibility to the legislature — ^was 
yet to develop. Under the Hanoverians this 
group of high officials increased and by 1761 it 
included twenty-one persons. This was partly 
due to the fact that when a post was once raised 
to cabinet rank there was a tendency to continue 
it and partly to the fact that the sovereign by 
making a personage or post of cabinet rank could 
extend his influence. I lence the real business of 
government came to be largely transacted by an 
inner cabinet, as in the “j>rivate meetings” at the 
home of Sir Robert Walpole, who was the finst 
real prime minister. This inner cabinet was a 
group of five — the finst lord of the Trea.sury 
(who at that time was also chancellor of the 
Exchequer), the two .secretaries of state, the lord 
president of the Oiuncil and the lord chancellor. 
The membershi]) t)f this group was approved by 
the king and by 1783 when the really important 
officials had been taken into it — the first lortl of 
the Admiralty, the chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the I .ord Privy Seal —it had completely sup- 
planted the larger cabinet. 

As the business of the state became more com- 
plex the cabinet inevitably increased. 'Phe elder 
Pitt had only six or seven colleagues. Peel had 
twelve. 'Phe Derby cabinets of 1853 and 1867 
numbered thirteen and fifteen. Lord Salisbury’s 
cabinets had from sixteen to twenty members. 
Asquith’s pre-war cabinet had twenty members 
of whom seven were peers. During the war the 
number reached twenty-three. When Lloyd 
George took office in December, 1916, he made 
some sharp departures from accepted practises. 
He created a war cabinet of five persons of 
whom two were mini.sters without portfolio. 
'Phe w'ar cabinet coordinatetl and directed the 
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work of the administrative departments, but it 
did not include such important officials as the 
secretaries of state for war and for foreign affairs. 
There had long been a distinction between the 
ministry, that is, the whole group of executive 
officials, and the cabinet, a selection of this 
group, a>llectively responsible to the legislature. 
In Lloyd George’s administration executive 
decisions were taken by the small war cabinet 
and communicated to the members of the regu- 
lar Ciihinet. 

Meetings with neither formal agenda nor 
minutes liad long been a ilistinetivc character- 
istic of the British cabinet. I'reedom in discus- 
sion anti informality in decision had been con- 
sidered iiulispen.sable to etfieiency. The informal 
functioning of the cabinet was in part due to the 
fact that the king did not attend its meetings. 
'Phis had not always been the case; royal ab- 
senteeism resultetl from the inability of George I 
to speak English — a tenuous thread on which 
was hung an important constitutional conven- 
tion. In Prance .some informality has been 
sought in the Conscil de Cabinet, which is not 
attended by the president of the rejniblic ami 
which considers political matters that do not 
cfincern the titul.ir executive. A Conscil des 
Ministres, however, is held at the I'flysee and the 
president presides. 

The war made the maintenance of the British 
cabinet traditions iiTqvissible. A cabinet secre- 
tariat w'as set up, which kept a rt'cord of deci- 
sions and W'as of much importance during Lloyd 
George’s coalition government of 1918-22. 'Lhe 
im]iortance of the secretariat was greatly re- 
duced when the Conservatives came into power, 
but it has been retained as a recording agency. 

In CJreat Britain cabinet ministers an* almost 
invariably selected from Parliament, but there 
have been a few' exceptions to this rule. 'Thus 
Gladstone was w'ithout a seat for six months in 
1846-47 while he was colonial secretary. In con- 
tinental countries membership in the legislature 
is not required for membership in the cabinet. 
In France a number of non -parliamentarians 
have been ministers — principally for war and 
marine. Cabinet making on the continent, more- 
over, is .somewhat simpler than in Great Britain 
because ministers have the right of access to 
both branches of the legi.slature. British mini.s- 
ters may attend and speak only in tin; House to 
which they belong and are represented in the 
other chamber by proxy, i.e. by under secre- 
taries. For this reason it is important that there 
be certain cabinet members in the House of 
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Commons to answer the criticisms of the body 
to which they are responsible. Since Walpole 
was chancellor of the Exchequer in 1715, that 
office has always been held by a member of the 
House of Commons because of the special 
interest of the elected chamber in the control of 
the purse. 

Walpole’s government included only one 
other commoner, and in the younger Pitt’s 
cabinet all members except the head were peers. 
With the development of the system the Com- 
mons has been more and more heavily repre- 
sented. Since the Reform Bill of 1832 only seven 
peers have been prime ministers, the last being 
lx)rd Salisbury. In view of the fact that the 
House of Lords has been shorn of much of its 
authority and that labor is inadequately repre- 
sented there, it is probable that all future prime 
ministers of Great Britain will sit in the House of 
Commons. French prime ministers give most of 
their posts to the Chamber of Deputies, for the 
confidence of that body is of more importance to 
the administration than that of the Senate. 
Under the I’hird Republic there have been four 
times as many deputies as senators in cabinet 
posts. 

Under the cabinet system British politics has 
develojied two powerful groujis, those in the 
cabinet and those in the opposition, which hopes 
to and jirobably will eventually become the 
government. (.)nly when a new jiarty comes into 
power is there a wholly new cabinet personnel, 
as in MacDonald’s government of 1924. When 
MacDonald returned to power in 1929 he made 
up his cabinet largely from the membership of 
his earlier administration. Over a period of fifty 
years Gladstone was a member of nine cabinets. 
Many of his colleagues served with him in suc- 
cessive cabinets. It is true that in 1880, after 
Gladstone’s party had been long out of powei, 
he had ten new colleagues, but in 1886 he had 
only four, and only five in 1892. 

In France rotation in office is rapid because of 
frequent changes of government. The range of 
choice of possible cabinet members is far wider 
than in Great Britain, where through their posi- 
tions in the party, their standing in the country 
or their ability as debaters and administrators 
certain politicians inevitably become cabinet 
members. In France no cabinet can be formed 
except by a coalition of several political groups 
of the chamber. Several different kinds of coali- 
tions are possible. The same Chamber of Depu- 
ties may support one cabinet oriented to the 
Left and a succeeding one oriented to the Right. 
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Persons of “cabinet timber” in France are called 
ministrables y and the number of ministrahles who 
have served as ministers is large. 

In both the British and the continental sys- 
tems the return of a party to power means as a 
rule a cabinet composed in large part of ex- 
perienced ministers. A politician who has once 
been prime minister is fairly certain to head the 
government again on the return of his party to 
power, 'rims in France sixteen presidents have 
headed fifty-one administrations. In seventy- 
eight cabinets the average member has serv ed in 
three, Briand has served in twenty -one cabinets; 
Bourgeois, Eynac and Lcygues each in fourteen; 
Barthou, Delcassc, de Freycinct and l.,oucheur 
each in thirteen. Occasionally a number of 
changes of government may occur and the posi- 
tion of a particularly important minister will be 
unaffected. 'Phus Briand remained as foreign 
minister in France under several different 
premiers, and Stresemann’s post at the Wil- 
helrnstrasse was undisturbed by cabinet crises. 

There is in European systems no tradition 
that a president of the council shall not figure 
in a later cabinet merely as a minister. Not since 
Lord John Russell has a British prime minister 
been a member of a subsequent cabinet (the case 
of Balfour during the war was exceptional) but 
there is no reason w'hy it should not happen 
again. In France and other crintinental countries 
ex-premiers frequently become ministers. 

In the United States the caJiinet differs wfdely 
from the European type. When the heads of the 
principal departments of the government meet 
with the president they are called a cabinet, but 
here the resemblance to the English body ends. 
'I'hc members of the cabinet have no connec- 
tions with the legislature. 'I'hcy have no collec- 
tive responsibility. Each member is individually 
responsible to the president, but the president 
has no control over departmental policy except 
through the removal of a secretary and the ap- 
pointment of another who will act in accordance 
with presidential wishes. 'Phe president can, if 
he likes, treat cabinet members as chief clerks 
rather than as associates. He can make cabinet 
meetings purely perfunctory or dispense with 
them altogether. 

Under the constitution the president was em- 
l-Miwered to “require the opinion in writing of 
the principal officer in each of the executive de- 
partments.” “Heads of departments” were ap- 
parently contemplated, for the constitution 
allows Congress to vest in such heads the ap- 
pointment of inferior officers. On this slight con- 
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stitutional authority and on the custom, un- 
broken since its establishment by Washington in 
1792, of consulting with the princij')al officers of 
the government, rests the institution of the 
American cabinet. 'I'he term itself did not ap- 
pear in a federal statute until 1907. 

Three departments, for state, war and the 
treasury, were established by the first Congress 
in 1789. Another important official, the attorney 
general, the legal adviser of the president, was 
necessary from the beginning, but not until 1870 
was he made head of the Department of Justice. 
Almost at once Washington brought these four 
officials together in an advisory council. By 1793 
this council had been dubbed the cabinet. Vice 
President Adams attended one of the early 
meetings, but ajiparently the vice president W’as 
thereafter excluded until President Harding 
invited Vice President Coolidge to attend meet- 
ings of his cabinet in 1921, a practise which was 
not long continueil. 

'I'hc threat of war with France in 1798 led to 
the creation of a separate Navy Department as 
distinct from the War Department. In 1829 the 
postmaster general was raised to the dignity of a 
dejiartrnent head. The Department of the In- 
terior and the DepartiTicnt of Agriculture were 
created in 1849 and 1889 respectively to take 
over the work of previously existing bureaus and 
commissions. A Department of Commerce and 
Labor was establishetl in 1903, and ten years 
later was divided into the two departments of 
Labor and Commerce. 

The American cabinet meets in secret and no 
records arc kept; only brief communique are 
issued to the press. One can learn what cabinets 
do only from such sources as the memoirs of 
John Quincy Adams, the diary of James K. Polk, 
the diary of (iideon C. Welles and similar 
recxirds. From the Civil War to the World War 
practically nothing was published on cabinet 
business, but revelations made by certain mem- 
bers of President Wilson’s cabinet — FVanklin K. 
Lane, David h'. Houston, A. S. Burleson and 
others — throw' light on JVesident Wilson’s in- 
disposition to consult his cabinet on questions of 
policy. 

Presidents cannot permit one section of the 
country tf) be overrepresented in their cabinets, 
even though selection from the various sections 
may involve the acceptance of men of mediocre 
ability. Nevertheless six states have contributed 
more than half of the incumbents (New York, 
45; Pennsylvania, 38; Massachusetts, 31; Ohio, 
23; Virginia, 19; Maryland, 15) and ten of the 


states have never furnished a member of the 
cabinet. Only rarely is a .secretary chosen from 
the opposite political party. The Post Office De- 
partment is politically the most important posi- 
tion and frequently goes to the chairman of the 
National Committee. Occasionally the State 
Department is entrusted to an unsuccessful 
candidate for the nomination. The custom is 
growing that the Department of the Interior 
should be assigned to a westerner. 

In the American cabinet brevity of tenure is 
the rule. One in seven of the cabinet appointees 
since the time of Washington has sat in more 
than one cabinet. Less than one half of these has 
previously served in the Hou.se or the Senate. 

The president can recruit his cabinet much as 
he wishes and is restrained only by a fear of 
popular disfavor or senatorial objections; the 
Senate as a rule allows the president a rather free 
choice in the selection of his heatls of depart- 
ments. Only on four occasions has the Senate 
actually rejected nominations. hVorn 1868, when 
it refused to confirm Judge Stanbery as John- 
son’s attorney general, down to its two refusals 
to confirm Charles B. Warren as President Cool- 
idge ’s attorney general in March, 1925, the 
Senate has interposed no veto on cabinet ap- 
pointments. On three occasions the Senate has 
objected to secretaries who were given recess 
appointments. I’hat the president is allowed 
such independence of choice, limited only by 
party pressure, exigencies and personal con- 
siderations, is at once an apjdication of the 
separation of powers theory and an indication 
of the subordinate position of the cabinet. 

Lindsay Rogers 
See: Governmi.n r; Iviifa.sLATivii AssiiMiuaps; C’AuiNiiT 
GoVFRNMLNT; t’ONGRKSSHJNAl. GoVKRNMLNr; Au- 
MINISfRAlION, PPULie, 

(Jtmsult: J.aski, II. J., Thv Hntish Cabinet: Study nf 
its Personnel iSoi- Tijjq (Londf)n Mennesson, 

Rene, L'orffamsation drs servurs de la presidenie du 
ronseil en France (Aniicrs lyzH); Gu^aenlicimcr, J. C., 
“The Development of the Executive Departments, 
1775— 17R0” in Jameson, J. F., Fssays in the Constitu- 
tional History of the United States (New York i88q); 
Learned, H. B., The President's Cabinet (New Haven 
1912); Hinsdale, N. L., History of the President's 
Cabinet (Ann Arlxir iQZi); The Constitutional Year 
Book (London 1929); Gri;, F. A., Hngltsh Governtnent 
and Politus (New York 1929); McBain, H. 1 .., and 
Rogem, Lindsay, The New Constitutions of Europe 
(New York 1922). 

CABINF:T government. Modem consti- 
tutional government presents two sharply dis- 
tinguished and opposed types: the cabinet 
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system which obtains in Great Britain, the 
British self-governing dominions and in wCvStcrn 
Europe generally; and the congressional system 
which is found throughout the Americas. As the 
government of the United States is the purest 
example of the congressional type and has served 
as the pattern for other governments which have 
adopted this form, so the government of Great 
Britain is the most perfect example of cabinet 
government and has constituted the model 
which has been widely copied by the British 
dominions and by other European countries. 
'Fhese two types embody fundamentally anti- 
thetical political theories. Congressional govern- 
ment is based upon the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of executive, legislative and judicial powers 
and operates through an elaborate scheme of 
checks and balances. 'Fhc distinctive character- 
istic of cabinet government is the union in a 
responsible collegiate ministry of the supreme 
ilireclion over l)oth law making and administra- 
tion; in contrast to a system of checks and 
balances it embodies the principle of concen- 
trated authority iintler strict control. The 
calunct in this type is the central .shaft to which 
all the other agencies of government are geared. 
'I’he individu.il members of the cabinet are the 
heads of the several departments of the adminis- 
tration; collectively it shapes the program of 
legislation which is submitted to parliament; and 
Irom it emanate the broad and general public 
policies with re.spect to both foreign and do- 
mestic questions. In this system the head of the 
state occupies a position of gre.it dignity, but 
practically all authority, nominally vested in 
liiin, is in eflFect exercised by the ministry, which 
a.ssumes full responsibility for acts performed in 
his name. The unity and collective rc.sponsibility 
of the cabinet are achieved through the prime 
minister, who is the keystone to the cabinet arch. 
His a.ssociatcs in the rnini.stry are appointed on 
his nomination, and his ileath or resignation im- 
mediately results in their surrendering their 
offices. 

In cabinet government tlie ministry is collec- 
tively responsible immediately to the legislative 
body, or particularly to its more popular branch, 
and ultimately to the electorate. Upon a vote of 
lack of confidence or the definite defeat of an 
important ministerial measure by the parliament 
the ministry either resigns as a body and gives 
place to one drawn from the opposition party or 
exercises the prerogative of parliamentary dis- 
solution whereby it brings the sitting parliament 
to an end and through a new election appeals to 
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the voters upon the issue which has been raised. 
If the result of such an election is favorable to 
the ministry it remains in power; otherwise it 
surrenders control to a ministry formed from 
the opposition. Ministerial tenure depends at all 
times upon the maintenance of a majority in the 
popular branch of the legislative assembly. 
Within any party there are always somewhat 
divergent elements. In a legislative assembly the 
majority party always includes some whose 
adherence to the ministry is somewhat tenuous. 
'I’hese more or less independent members may 
on the occasion of a vote on some specific 
measure withdraw and assist in transforming the 
majority into a minority. Or such a considerable 
defection may occur on some major question of 
policy as to result in the successful passage of a 
vote of lack of confidence. Casual ministerial 
defeats on minor questions are likely to be dis- 
regarded, unless cumulatively they indicate such 
a definitely growing opposition as to lead the 
ministry to voluntary resignation. 

Parliamentary control of the inini.stry is, how- 
ever, balanced by ministerial leadership and 
control of parliament. The ministers are as a rule 
members of p.irliament and leaders of the party 
in the majority. Under the rules of procedure 
ministerial or government measures have pre- 
cedence. Indeed the entire program of legisla- 
tion is largely shaped and dominated by the 
ministry. Through the threat of dissolution the 
ministry can often j) reserve its control over a 
restive parliament. Dissolution involves an 
election with all the attendant expense to indi- 
vidual members and the j>ossibihty of their 
failing of reelection. I'hus the threat by the 
ministry to dissolve is a powerful instrument in 
holding supporters in line and in reducing the 
vigor of attacks from the oppo.sition. It is, how- 
ever, a weapon which becomes less and less 
effective as the term for which the legislative 
body is elected draws toward its close, and proxi- 
mate dissolution is anticipated as inevitable in 
any case. In France, although the constitution 
vests the power of dis.solution in the president 
and senate, this power has not been invoked 
since 1877. Practically it docs not exist. 'Phe lack 
of this check constitutes one of the chief causes 
for ministerial instability in France. 

Cabinet government functions satisfactorily 
only where certain conditions are present. It is 
essentially party government and presumes the 
existence of two, and only two, great rival parties 
between which the pendulum of power swings. 
'Fhe party which is in a majority in the Icgisla- 
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uirc is vested with the full authority of govern- 
ment and responsible for achieving a political, 
legislative and administrative program. The 
party in opposition performs the role of critic 
and seeks at all times to put the government in a 
minority and thus secure the reins of power. 
Politics thus assumes the character of a great 
game in which two teams compete, the one the 
team of the “ins,” the other that of the “outs.” 
Where, as on the continent, a group system of 
parties obtains, no one of which possesses an 
independent majority, the ministry rests upon 
the unstable basis of a coalition of j>artisan 
groups. 'Phe shifting realignment of such groups 
results in frecjuent and rather meaningless 
clianges in the ministry. 

Not only is a two-party system essential to the 
normal operation of cabinet government, but 
each of the two parties must include within its 
membership rejiresentativcs from all substantial 
sections of the community. Parties must cut 
across the various class, racial, occupational, 
confessional and geographical divisions of 
society. Otherwise the divisions into parties will 
remain static and every transfer of power will 
involve a crisis which may .seriously disturb the 
whole legislative and administrative process. It 
is an essential feature of cabinet government 
that there shall be an effective opposition which 
shall subject the government to criticism at all 
times, with resjiect to both administration and 
legislation, and which is ready to take over the 
reins of government whenever a shift in political 
sentiment in the legislative body, or ultimately 
in the country, permits. When jiarties are based 
upon economic interest, or upon social, con- 
fessional or sectional attachments, such shift in 
sentiment does not occur. Only by the slow 
jirocess ()f social change is the relative strength 
of i^artics altered. If an agrarian party is in power 
it retains control until the process of industrial- 
i/ation has transformed the social structure of 
the community. There can be no normal swing 
of the jicndulum. A condition of party fluidity is 
found only in societies of a high degree of social 
homogeneity. Permanently dissiilent groups, 
such as the Irish Nationalists in (ireat Britain 
before 1922 and the French Canadians in Que- 
bec, always present impediments to the proper 
functioning of cabinet government. Where the 
entire party structure consists of such inflexible 
and rigid social strata, as is frequently the case 
upon the continent, cabinet government is 
theoretically quite anomalous. 

A further condition for the perfect working of 
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cabinet government is a unicameral legislature, 
or such a complete subordination of the upper 
chamber to the popularly elected house that the 
latter’s will can within a reasonably short period 
be made absolutely effective. 7 ’he relationship of 
control and responsibility between the ministry 
and the legislature which characterizes cabinet 
government is largely nullified where two 
chamliers, differently constituted and often 
ajinmittcd to quite antagonistic policies, equally 
claim the right to reverse a ministry. Responsi- 
bility under a bicameral system is diffused and 
scattered. Fither the ministry under such con- 
ditions recognizes responsibility to both houses 
and consequently is weak and incapable of exert- 
ing real leadership or it takes advantage of the 
divided parliament to rise above effective con- 
trol and becomes practically irresponsible. 

Fven in (ireat Britain, where cabinet govern- 
ment functions most satisfactorily, these theoret- 
ical conditions do not fully obtain. The Irish 
Nationalists constituted for a period of fifty 
years, prior to the establishment of the Free 
State, a third party which at times seriously em- 
barrassed the working of the cabinet system. In 
the later phases of the Great War party lines 
practically disappeared and a coalition ministry 
governed almost without parliamentary control. 
The emergence of the Labour party in recent 
years has raised the pertinent question as to 
whether British government will not have to 
adapt it.self to a permanent system of three 
parties. Both the first and second J.,abf)ur minis- 
tries have lacked a Labour majority in the House 
of Commfms, and their tenure of office has been 
extremely precarious, dejiendmg upon suffer- 
ance of the two other parties, particularly the 
Liberals. 'I’he I^abour governments liave fre- 
quently been defe.iteil in the Commons. ’Fhe 
opposition in inflicting these defeats has not, 
however, desired to bring about tin* retirement 
of the ministry. A minority government holding 
jwiwcr through the forbearance of the opjiosition 
is, however, at best a weak government, unable 
to achieve its program effectively. It is constantly 
hampered by the necessity of conciliating the 
opposition. Whether this situation will persist 
or whether the Liberal jiarty will eventually dis- 
appear as an effective factor in British politics 
is a matter of speculation. 

In France the kaleidoscopic range of political 
groups from extreme right to extreme left has in 
recent years been somewhat stabilized by the 
formation of bloes consisting of a number of 
such groups. During the decade following the 
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war two such blocs, the Union Nationale, com- 
posed of moderate and conservative elements, 
and the Cartel dcs Gauches (Left Bloc), seemed 
to offer a possible basis for a permanent two- 
party system along Anglo-American lines. But 
the Left Bloc, after winning the election of 1924, 
dissolved in the succeeding years when faced 
with the serious problem of stabilizing the franc. 
The victory of the Union Nationale in the elec- 
tion of 1928 was in reality a personal victory for 
Poincare, and with the accomplishment of his 
work of financial stabilization this bloc also 
gives evidence of speedy disintegration. Ex- 
treme fluidity and instability are fundamental 
characteristics of h’rench political parties and ex- 
plain in large measure the relative failure of 
cabinet government in that country. 

Cabinet govcnirnent in its normal operation 
is a strong form of political organization, capable 
of speedy and effective action. In emergencies 
the cabinet is able to draw to itself all the powers 
of the state, 'riiis strength lies largely in its sim- 
plicity, and since the government rests upon the 
public opinion of the community the danger of 
despotism is slight. Under cabinet govemment 
reliance is placed upon understandings and a 
common willingness to play the game according 
to the rules rather than upon a complex system 
of legal arrangements and determinations. It 
necessitates on the part of the people a high 
degree of political education and capacity. 

W. J. Shepard 

See: Cabinet; Government; Legislative Assem- 
blies; Congressional Government; Bicameral 
System; Bloc, Parliamentary; Coalition; Parties, 
Polutcal; Administration, Public. 
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CACHET, LETTRE DE. A lettre de cachet 
was, in general, a document by which the king of 
France gave an order to an individual on a 
matter affecting his own service; it was counter- 
signed by a secretary of state and sealed {cachet^) 
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— hence the name, in contrast to letters patent 
which were not sealed. In the narrower and 
more common sense, however, the expression 
had reference particularly to orders by which the 
government, on its own authority- and without 
judicial formalities, imprisoned or exiled an 
individual . 

Theoretically this practise was justified by the 
principle that the king was the sovereign judge 
from whom emanated all law and justice. He 
could therefore, when he chose, pronounce 
judgment on one of his subjects without being 
compelled to observe the forms prescribed for 
ordinary judges and without having to indicate 
the reason for his decision. The kings of F’rance 
early made use of this right, but it was in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries under the 
absolute monarchy that imprisonment and exile 
by lettres de cachet were most frequent. 'I’hey 
were used for crimes against the safety of the 
state, for crimes of opinion, even for family 
affair's — thus a father might shut up a prodigal 
son or a daughter who refused the suitor he pro- 
posed; a husband might obtain the incarceration 
of his wife of whom he had reason to complain; 
a great lord might have a relative imprisoned for 
disgracing the family by his conduct. 

Delinquents were usually imprisoned in the 
Bastille, which became famous on that account, 
but there were numerous other “royal castles” 
to house prisoners of lesser importance, such as 
the Chateau de Vincennes, the For-l’cvcque in 
Paris (for actors), the Chateau d’lf near Mar- 
seille, Pierre-Scize near Lyons, the Tour de 
Constance at Aigues Mortes or the Mont 
Saint-Michel. Hospitals and convents were used 
for the same purpose. 

It is easy to understand how this convenient 
method of disposing of its enemies came to be 
abused by the government. It has been estimated 
that nearly 150,000 lettres de cachet were dis- 
patched during the reign of l/)uis xv. The king, 
who was supposed to sign them himself, as a 
matter of fact allowed his name to be signed by a 
scribe; the minister who sent them, unable to in- 
vestigate everything to which the letters re- 
ferred, had to rely on his subordinates, clerks, 
superintendents or chiefs of police. Sometimes 
these subordinates actually received letters 
signed in advance, with the name of the addres- 
see in blank so that a mere clerk might, in the 
name of the king, imprison anyone who dis- 
pleased him. This was the principal method of 
prosecuting crimes of opinion. Jansenists, 
Quietists, Protestants, philosophes were im- 
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prisoned for having expressed opinions disap- CADBURY, GEORGE (1839-1922), English 


proved by the government. Voltaire, Mirabeau, 
Helvetius, Linguet were confined in the Bastille 
and their books burned. Lettres de cachet in 
powerful hands were a formidable weapon 
against liberty of thought and person. 

Those whom it threatened soon protested 
against this practise. Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
Mirabeau, the encyclopedistes, repeatedly de- 
manded its suppression . But it was primarily the 
expostulations of the parlements, of the cours des 
aides and of the chambres des comptes which 
created a wave of opinion against the lettres de 
cachet. “The result is, sire,” declared the cour 
des aides of Paris to the king in 1770, “that no 
citizen of your realm is guaranteed against hav- 
ing his liberty sacrificed to revenge. For no one 
is great enough to be beyond the hate of some 
minister, nor small enough to be beyond the hate 
of some clerk.” Among the attempts at reform 
under the reign of Louis xvi was the project for- 
mulated by Minister Malesherbes to abolish let- 
tres de cachet, but this project failed. His defeat 
serv'ed only to discredit the monarchy still further 
and there is no doubt that this practise was im- 
portant among the immediate causes of the rev- 
olution. 'Phe general condemnation of it by the 
three estates was revealed in the cahiers de 
dol^ances of 1789. It explains, moreover, why the 
Bastille served as a symbol of oppression to the 
Parisian populace. In August, 1789, the Constit- 
uent Assembly definitively condemned lettres 
dc cachet in France when it proclaimed the 
principle that no man can be accused, arrested 
or detained except in cases fixed by law and ac- 
cording to the forms prescribed by law. 

Ed. Esmonin 

See-, Political Offenders; Civil Liberties; French 
Kevolution. 
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social reformer. With his brother Richard he 
inherited from his father a small cocoa manu- 
facturing busine.ss in Birmingham and together 
they developed it into an industry employing 
many thousands and operating all over the 
world. Concurrently with this achievement they 
both devoted themselves to social experiments, 
Richard on traditional lines, George more origi- 
nally and adventurously. During his work in 
connection with the Adult School he became 
impressed with the degrading effect of crowded 
city life, and when in 1880 he and his brother 
removed their works into the country four miles 
outside of Birmingham he founded Bournville, 
which was destined to become the archetype 
of the garden city. 7 ’hrough this enterprise he 
attacked scientifically the problems of housing, 
town planning and land monopoly. He dis- 
claimed any jihilanthroj^ic purpose but sought 
to show how industrial England could be re- 
constructed on enlightened and economic prin- 
ciples. Ultimately he handed over the developed 
experiment to a trust on behalf of the nation 
as a working model of the fulfilment of his 
ideas. The modern movement in housing and 
town planning reform, not in England only but 
on the continent, especially in Germany, has 
deriveil largely from Cadbury’s experiments. 

Meanwhile he promoted and financed a move- 
ment that culminated in the establishment of 
national old age pensions with its corollary of 
national insurance, and he helped by his purse 
and by his influence through the Daily News^ 
of which he had become the proprietor, to 
abolish the scandal of sweated industries. His 
benefactions were innumerable. They included 
a home for cripples, a resthouse for convales- 
cents, many Quaker meeting houses and the 
Woodbrooke Settlement. 'Fhc latter became the 
home of “modernism” in the Quaker movement 
and the nucleus of the Selly Oak colleges, which 
constitute a new type of social and religious 
university. His personal benevolences were 
ceaseless but they always aimed at a regenerative 
or constructive purpose. His greatest pleasures 
to the end of his days were his work in the 
Adult School at Birmingham and the almost 
daily dispensing of hospitality to the thousands 
of the poor of Birmingham, to whom his 
grounds at North field were always open for 
sports and fetes. He took little part in public 
life and declined all honors. 

A. G. Gardiner 
Considt: Gardiner, A. G., Life qf George Cadbury 
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^London 1923); Wood, H. CJ., “George Cadbury” 
in Christian Social Reformers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, ed. by Hugh Martin (London 1927) p. 185-203. 

CADET PARTY. See Parties, Political. 

CAESAR, GAIUS JULIUS (102 or 100-44 
B.C.). He was by birth a Roman of an unim- 
jx)rtant patrician family, by political afliliation 
an adherent of the popular party. 'Phe support of 
the Populares secured his advance through the 
lower magistracies and his election as pontifex 
maximus in 63 b.c. Becoming consul (59 b.c.) 
with the backing of Pompey and Crassus, he 
displayed an utter disregard of constitutional 
practises, which incurred the undying hostility 
of the senatorial faction. By securing an extra- 
ordinary command in Cisalpine and IVansalpine 
Gaul for a period of five years, later extended to 
ten, he was able to develop his latent military 
talents, create an efficient army devotedly loyal 
to himself and amass a huge fortune, as well as 
exercise an enduring effect upon the cultural 
history of Europe by adding the “Three Gauls” 
to the Roman lunpire. Fear of his power led the 
Senate and Pomj'jey to unite in an effort to pro- 
cure his ruin, whereupon he appealed to arms to 
protect his life and his jwsition (49 B.C.). Caesar 
emerged victorious from the civil war (46 B.C.), 
became master of the Roman world and was 
forced to face the problem of reorganizing its 
government. 

Despite his previous championship of the 
Populares he now disassociated himself from all 
ideas of democratic rule and treated tlic com- 
mons as unfit to .share in the government of the 
state. He abandoned completely the old Roman 
ideal of city-state imperialism and frankly ac- 
cepted as the solution of his problem a world 
empire ruled by a deified autocrat of the Hellen- 
istic type. This explains his acceptance of the 
permanent dictatorship and other unconstitu- 
tional offices and powers, his welcoming of 
divine honors, his degradation of the senate to a 
position of subservience to himself, his generous 
admission of provincials to Roman citizenship, 
his courting the title of king and his plans for the 
expansion of the Roman dominions into a world 
empire. In his system there was no place for 
the institutions and traditions of the republic, 
and it was the realization of this by the sena- 
torial aristocracy which brought about his as- 
sassination. 

Caesar’s most important legislative measures 
were those affecting the reform of the calendar. 


the regulation of the grain dole, the restriction of 
the guilds, the employment of free rural labor, 
municipal organization and extensive coloniza- 
tion enterprises. Many of his projects, however, 
remained for later ages to accomplish. Caesar’s 
chief contribution to contcm}-)orary history was 
his preparation of Roman society for the princi- 
pate established by his grandnephew /Augustus; 
his legacy to the future was his imperial ideal 
which obtained full realization in the autocracy 
of Diocletian. 

A. E. R. Boak 
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CAIRD, JAMES (1816-92), British political 
economist and pioneer in the development of 
scientific agriculture. He was influential in 
English agricultural circles for nearly half a 
century, first as writer, then as member of 
Parliament and finally as the incumbent of many 
offices in the governmental agricultural services. 
His report upon the condition of agriculture in 
England in the year 1850-51 was the most 
valuable since that of Arthur Young. This study 
convinced him of the desirability of reliable 
agricultural statistics and it was as a result of his 
unceasing efforts that the government finally 
began to issue such data in 1866. As a practical 
farmer Caird believed that English agriculture 
could be saved, despite the repeal of the corn 
laws, by the practise of high farming, i.e. by 
larger capital investment in manures and drain- 
ing, a greater emphasis upon livestock and the 
intelligent use of scientific methods. The period 
of agricultural prosperity from 1853 to 1875, due 
in large part to the Crimean and American civil 
wars, appeared to substantiate Caird ’s opinion. 
But he failed to forc.see the factors, such as 
cheapened transportation, which finally brought 
on the depre.ssion following 1875. It has been 
the contention of many that high farming was in 
the long run more harmful than helpful to 
English agriculture. 

W. H. Dawson 

Important works-. High Farming under Liberal Cove- 
nants, the Best Substitute for Protection (Ix>ndon 1849, 
7 th ed. Edinburgh 1850); English Agriculture in 1850- 
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5/ (London 1852); Prairie Farming in America (Lon- 
don fSsy). 

Consult-. Oaigie, P. G., in Economic yournal, vol. i 
(1892) 196-98. 

CAIRNES, JOHN ELLIOT (1823-75), ^rish 
economist. Cairnes graduated from 'Frinity 
College, Dublin, in 1848 and uj)on the advice of 
a friend some years later began to read political 
economy. In 1856 he won the five-year appoint- 
ment to the Whately professorship at Dublin 
University. He was admitted to the Irish bar in 
1857 and appointed professor of political econ- 
omy at (Jueens College, (hilway, in 1859, and at 
University College, London, in 1866. The Char- 
acter and Logical Method of Political Economy ^ 
the title under which he pmblishetl his first 
course of lectures (London 1857, ^od ed. 1875), 
was followed in 1862 by The Slave Power (2nd 
cd. London 1863), which was intended, in the 
author’s words, “to show that the course of 
history is largely determined by the action of 
economic causes,” and which was, at the same 
time, in the words of Leslie Stephen, “the most 
powerful defense of the cause of the Northern 
States ever written.” He publislicd numerous 
articles, on educational policy, the Irish land sit- 
uation, and money and prices, some of which 
were embodied in his Political Essays (London 

1873) and his Essays in Political Economy 
Theoretical and Applied (London 1873); and as 
his reputation grew, he came to exercise great 
influence upon public opinion and upon impor- 
tant public issues. The appearance of his chief 
economic work, Sottie Leading Principles of 
Political Economy Newly Expounded (London 

1874) , anil the death of John Stuart Mill left 
Cairnes, in the judgment of his countrymen and 
of many others, the foremost living economist. 

Cairnes’ main purpo.se in writing Some Lead- 
ing Principles was to defend Ricardian doctrines 
against the increasing attacks of critics and par- 
ticularly against the final utility conception of 
jevons. He always regarded himself as a disciple 
of J. S. Mill (sec dedication to first edition of 
'The Slave Power) and a member of the “ortho- 
dox” classical school. This was also the opinion 
of his earlier ailrnircrs among conservative 
theorists, such as J. L. Laughlin and Francis A, 
Walker. A diflPerent view was foreshadowed by 
Alfred Marshall, who from the first feared that 
Cairnes’ effort to amend the classical doctrines 
was really aiding to overthrow them. As J. N. 
Keynes said later, the theoretical work of 
Cairnes helped “to shake faith in the finality of 


the Ricardo-Mill doctrines.” Yet in wide circles 
it considerably retarded the development of 
more consistent and tenable views. 

Cairnes’ narrow^ advocacy, in his earliest 
work, of the deductive and ab.stract method was 
refuted by his own best studies in historical 
causes, such as The Slave Ponoer., and in statistics 
and observation, such as the essays on the 
Australian gold episode. His attempt to revive 
the wage fund doctrine after J. S. Mill had 
repudiated it was ingenious but futile. His dis- 
covery of the ambiguity in the term “cost of 
production,” his rejection of Mill’s use of the 
term in the simsc of entrepreneur’s monetary 
outlays, and his attempt to restore it to the 
meaning of sacrifice, jiain or trouble only made 
confusion worse confounded. 'I’hc “doctrine of 
non-competmg groups,” Cairnes’ best known 
contribution to economic theory and termi- 
nology, ow'cs its wide vogue to its eclectic, 
compromi.sing character. Although superficially 
it appears to preserve the cs.sence of the cost- 
of-production doctrine it virtually concedes the 
validity, over a large part of the field, of the 
valuc-of-p rod lice explanation of price. It is in 
fact Mill’s doctrine of reciprocal demand ex- 
tended from foreign to a large portion of local 
and domestic trade. 

Frank A. Fetter 

CALENDAR. A calendar, in the words of 
Durkheim, ‘‘expresses the rhythm of the txillec- 
tivc activities, while at the .same time its function 
is to assure their regularity.” hAen on the lowest 
stage of culture some time reckoning is a neces- 
sity to man. In the ever recurring changes of 
seasons, in animal and plant life and in the 
celestial phenomena, nature provides means for 
such measurement. 'I’he time of the day can be 
indicated by reference to dawn, sunrise, the 
position of the sun in the heavens; the time of 
the year by seasons and more precisely according 
to natural events — the .sprouting anil falling of 
the leaves, the appearance and rutting time of 
certain animals. Among nomadic peoples the 
time when the young are born is important; 
among agricultural peoples the cycle of agri- 
cultural occupations serves as a natural calendar. 
Although the year as the cycle of the seasons is 
well known to most peoples, by many it is not 
conceived as a period of a definite length. Thus 
agricultural peoples have sometimes an incom- 
plete “year,” from the beginning to the end of 
the agricultural occupations; the interval is 
passed over without counting. Social and reli- 
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gious life arc regulated by, and come to center 
around, such natural calendars; fairly common 
arc New Year festivals at sowing and especially 
at harvest times; in the hir north winter, during 
which labor rests, is the time of festivals, hence 
the popularity of the yuletidc; and half Africa 
assembles to dance on the nights of full mcKjn. 
Among slightly more civilized peoples a short 
period not depending on natural phenomena but 
on the exigencies of social life may become a 
iTieans of time measurement Thus the market 
week of four to eight days is common; a well 
known historical example is the nimdivae of an- 
cient Ronu*. The Jewish sabbath was also prob- 
ably a market clay originally. Market weeks are 
sometimes comprised in cycles forming a kind 
of year as in West Africa and old Mexico, but 
among most peoples the year cycle long remains 
vague. Years are counted by counting seasons: 
he who has seen ten winters or harvests is ten 
years old. The years are not numbered but are 
referred to in terms of outstanding e\ cuts: a war, 
a disease, in more developed civilizations such as 
ICgypt or Babylonia the reigns of kings or annual 
changes in magistrates and jniblic officers. Still 
later is the introduction of eras such as the 
Olympiads, the era beginning at the mythical 
date of the founding of Rome and that dated 
from the birth of Christ, which was introduced 
by the Cdinstian calendariographer, Diony.sius 
Exiguus, about 525 a.d. 

As festivals and religious observances acc]uire 
a life and an importance independent of their 
connection with seasonal occupations, and as 
social life increases in complexity, a more exact 
system of time measuring becomes neces.sary. 
Time reckoning in the proper sense involves not 
only observation of changing events but calcu- 
lation of units of time of a definite length. A 
moon month is the most easily observed, contin- 
uously repeated period of fixed length and may 
readily be subdivided into days distinguished 
by the shape and position of the moon. These 
traces of the use of a moon month may be found 
in almost all calendrical systems, (freater 
definiteness is achieved by the adoption of a list 
of month names covering the year. Bui the 
changes of natural life depend ultimately on the 
course of the sun and arc consequently related 
to the risings and settings of the stars. The di- 
vergences between the lunar and the solar reck- 
onings have caused difficulty to all calendar 
makers. A method of determining the true length 
of the solar year was early discovered by a few 
primitive peoples, and the Egyptians knew it 
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probably in the fifth century B.c. The calcula- 
tion is based on the fact that the stars culminate 
every day four minutes earlier than the sun; 
consequently a day of the solar year is deter- 
mined fairly accurately by indicating it as being 
the day of the first appearance of a certain star in 
the morning dusk (its heliacal rising), and the 
measurement of the time between two heliacal 
risings of a star fixes the length of a solar year. 
Since the solar year is approximately 365 days 
in length, while a twelve-month period (of the 
2()A-day month from one new moon to an- 
other) comprises 354 days and a tliirtecn-month 
period 3S3J, days, some adjustment is neces- 
sary to keep the months in their places in the 
year. Peoples who have a twelve-month sys- 
tem commonly add a month (intercalation) and 
those who have one of thirteen months leave 
out a month (extracalation) when needed, at 
regular or irregular intervals. Certain peoples 
have gone even farther in leasing iheir calemlars 
on the solar rather than on the lunar year. 'Phe 
Egyptians very early observed the heliacal rising 
of the star Sirius, called by them Sothis, which 
then corresjionded with the beginning of the 
Nile flood, and thus conceived the idea of the 
solar veJr and introduced it, probably in 4241 
B.c. 'Their twelve months, numbered but not 
officially named, each had thirty days, thus 
becoming subdivisions of the solar year rather 
than moon months. 'The year was completed 
[(12 X 30 + 5 = 3^5)] epagoinenal days 

belonging to no month. Even tlie 3f)5-day year, 
however, does not correspond exactly with the 
time jieriod of the earth’s revolution, being 
nearly six hours too short. It is therefore neces- 
sary to insert an extra day about every fourth 
year to keep seasons and months in corre- 
spondence. Although Egyptian astronomers 
quite early understood these relationshijis of the 
various time periods, they were not actually 
embodied in the calendrical system, and their 
year remained a “vague” year. 

Few early peoples developed so complex and 
exact a system of time reckoning as did the 
Egyptians, although the influence of their 
calendar can be traced widely throughout the 
world. 'The Babylonian calendar was a lunar 
calendar, adjusted to the solar year by interca- 
lation. '^The Hebrews may have derived the 
practise of intercalation from the Babylonians; 
certainly after the Exile they adopted the Baby- 
lonian names of the months as well as some of 
their ritual features. The Persian calendar, 
which still prevails in those parts of the old 
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Persian empire independent of Moslem rule 
and which was carried into India by the Par- 
secs, shows definite traces of Egyptian influ- 
ence after the Persian conquest of Egypt under 
the Achaemenidcs. in particular it is based 
on the 360 -f 5-day year. In India the enor- 
mous mass of local cults and festivals is based 
on a lunar year and a lunar zodiac, which 
was adjusted by early Hindu astronomers 
through the use of a five-year cycle with the in- 
sertion of an intercalary month in the second and 
fifth years. It is more dilfieult to reconstruct the 
early Chinese calcndrical system, for the board 
which issued the ofiicial calendar yearly until 
the revolution of 1912 had undoubtedly been 
influenced by contact with western ideas intro- 
duced by the Jesuits in the seventeenth century. 
It is clear that the Chinese have had from early 
times a lunar month of 2S days named after the 
28 lunar stations. In the official calendar, how- 
ever, the lunar month has 2 ()l days and the 
solar 3oi. In the measurement of longer periods 
of time the Chinese employ a curious sexagesi- 
mal cycle, traditionally based on a combination 
of the five elenients \Mth tVie twelve animals of 
the zodiac. 'Phe same cycle is applied to the day, 
which is divided into sixty parts. 

Of recent years interest has centered in the 
problem of the origin of the Mayan calendar. 
Based on a cycle of 260 days, called the I’onala- 
matl, which had a magic significance as yet un- 
exjflained, and combined with the solar year in a 
52 -year cycle, the Mayan calendar is said to 
exhibit a high degree of scientific knowledge. 
Its analogies with the Chinese calendar have 
led such .scholars as W. J. Perry and Elliot 
Smith to hypothesize a close connection of the 
Mayan culture with that of Asia, but this claim 
\s widely disputed. 

'Phe development of any such complex 
calcndrical system requires not only the dis- 
covery of scientific principles but the continued 
application of expert skill in the management of 
the system. The control of the calendar naturally 
fell first into the hands of the priests, who were 
not only the possessors of knowledge but the 
directors of those religious festivals on which the 
calendar rested. Long after the Exile it remained 
the privilege of the Jewish high priest at Jerusa- 
lem to announce the intercalary months and 
thereby to fix the time of the celebration of the 
chief feasts, sending messengers to the Jews of 
the Diaspora. Powerful rulers usually took over 
the privilege. From the time of Hammurabi until 
538 B.c. the Babylonian kings issued edicts in- 


serting intercalary months at the advice of the 
astronomers, who were probably priests. The 
creation of the Chinese board for the official 
calendar is attributed to the Emperor Tao 
(c. 2400 B.C.). Control of the calendar, with all 
its implications as to the control of religious rites 
and popular festivals, has been an important 
instrument of political centralization as well as 
of cultural change. A variety of local calendars, 
based on local cults, existed in the old Sumerian 
cities. During the supremacy of Babylon the 
calendar was unified and thus a calendar brought 
into general use which combined the features of 
various of the older calendars and was of no 
small importance in the maintenance of the 
political supremacy of Babylon. 

The very importance of the calendar to the 
whole .social system makes almost inevitable the 
lapse of considerable periods of time between 
the progress of astronomical knowledge and 
change in the method of time reckoning. The 
calendar has repeatedly been an important cause 
of social conservatism. Even in Egypt, although 
knowledge of the a.stronoinical cycles was wide- 
spread, the religious calendar wa" only irregu- 
larly adapted to it. Of the earliest Greek calen- 
dar we know nothing except that it had moon 
months. 'I’hc well known Greek luni-solar cal- 
endars of the historical age had a religious char- 
acter and were circulated from the oracle in 
Delphi in the .seventh and sixth centuries B.c. 
They comprised a cycle of eight years with three 
leap years of thirteen months. 

This year cycle of 365} days, which ema- 
nates from Egypt, has become through its 
adoption as the basis of the Julian calendar 
the fundamental calcndrical system of the Occi- 
dent. The early Roman calendar had been of 
the luni-solar type, administered by the pon- 
tifices. They had used their control of its 
correction for personal and political motives. 
One of the steps taken by Julius (’aesar in the 
building up of his power was the reform of this 
calendar. Relying on the technical aid of the 
Alexandrian astronomer Sosigenes in 46 B.C. he 
introduced the Egyptian .solar year, improved by 
the addition of an intercalary day every fourth 
year and subdivided into months of somewhat 
unequal length with Roman names. Quintilis 
and Sextilis were renamed Julius and Augustus 
in honor of Caesar and Augustus respectively. 
About this same time the seven-day week be- 
came popular, and with the prescription of the 
celebration of Sunday Christianity introduced 
over a wide area the boon of regularly recurring 
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rest days. It was also due to the Christian church 
that a troublesome feature of the luni-solar 
system survived. For Christianity inherited from 
Judaism the movable Easter festival and its con- 
nection with the full moon. The Jewish rule was 
remodeled so that Easter was celebrated on the 
first Sunday after the first full moon after the 
spring equinox. This permits variations of 35 
days in the date of Easter; the stabilization, or 
“fixing,” of this religious festival has concerned 
all calendar reformers of the modern world, and 
a solution of the difficulty is still to be found. 
Even the year of 365J days does not correspond 
exactly to the length of the true solar (tropical) 
year, being about eleven minutes too long. All 
long established calendrical systems have had to 
face this difficulty. Its recognition was involved 
in the various cycles of time periods which have 
cliaracterizcd most developed systems. The 
Egyptian Sothis cycle of 1461 years, represent- 
ing the time which elapses between each exact 
correspondence of the heliacal rising of Sothis 
with the New Year’s day of the vague year, 
was of this character. The Metonic cycle of 19 
years, traditionally inaugurated in (Ireece in 432 
n.i:., forms tlie basis for a cycle aiming to bring 
about an exact correspondence between the 
lunar and the solar reckoning. Hut in practise 
few calendars have been adapted to such cycliad 
variations, and coiise(|uently intermittent “cor- 
rections” of existing calendars have been neces- 
sary. In Persia an accumulated discrepancy was 
disposed of by a reform in 1079 a.d. In the 
western world the discrepancy had become 
marked by the sixteenth century and was cor- 
rected by Pope Gregory xiii in 1582 by the 
omission of ten days from that year. For the 
future the difficulty was to be obviated by the 
omission of three intercalary days in 400 years. 
This new Gregorian calendar was adopted but 
hesitatingly by the Protestant countries — it was 
not accepted in England until 1752; and the 
Greek orthodox countries, Russia and Greece, 
kept the old style until after the Great War. The 
difference between the Julian and Gregorian 
calendars amounts now to 13 days. The rules for 
calendar construction adopted by the orthodox 
church in a synod in Constantinople in 1923 still 
differ from those of the Gregorian calendar, 
chiefly in the location of Easter, 

A bothersome confusion was introduced into 
the calendars of many peoples by the Moham- 
medan religion. Before the time of Mohammed 
the Arabs had used a luni-solar year, but in 631 
A.D., shortly before his death, Mohammed imt- 
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posed on his followers a lunar year of twelve 
lunar months of an average of 29 days and 
forbade the practise of intercalation. This anach- 
ronism spread with the Moslem religion over a 
large part of Africa and the Far East, even into 
Polynesia. It remains a stumbling block in the 
way of any international calendar reform. 

The Gregorian calendar of the western world 
has certain irregularities and inconveniences 
which have become increasingly evident, and 
with the growth of secularism proposals for 
reform arc heard with increasing frequency. 
Many projects were advanced throughout the 
eighteenth century. During the French Revolu- 
tion an attempt was made to revert to the Egyp- 
tian system, with the retention, however, of 
intercalary days and the division of the month 
into three ten-day periods, Auguste Comte pro- 
posed a year consisting of thirteen months each 
with 4 weeks of 28 days and one, in intercalary 
years two, blank days (364—1 or 2 res]>ective]y). 
Of recent years an increasing pressure for change 
has come from business groups and social 
statisticians, who find the irregularities of 
accepted month intervals a serious obstacle to 
the achievement of regularity and comparalnlity 
of records. It is thought by many groups that 
a fixed adendar with eijiial time units and 
the days of the week occurring always on the 
same date of the month would be far more 
convenient for a complex commercial organiza- 
tion. But the problem of making any such fun- 
damental change of habits acceptable to the 
majority of the jicople of one country or of the 
world is indeed great. Certain isolated but in- 
creasingly numerous intlustrial groups in the 
United States, such for instance as Sears, Roe- 
buck and Compiany, have placed their own busi- 
ness on a thirteen months basis, hoping for an 
eventual widespread acceptance of the system. 
In 1923 the League of Nations set up a technical 
committee to consider calendar reform; this 
body has gathered suggestions from religious 
and business groups throughout the world, 
concentrating attention, however, upon a reform 
acceptable to western jieo]iles. It has eliminated 
more drastic proposals for change but has failed 
to find a generally acceptable solution. Mean- 
while, the U. S. S. R. has adopted a five-week 
calendar combined with a system of rotating 
holidays for different industrial groups. Whether 
or not this system will find wide acceptance 
elsewhere, some form of stabilization of the 
calendar may jierhaps be expected to follow a 
sufficient widening of the spread of industrial- 
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ization and mechanization, even though it lag 
far behind. 

Martin P. Nilsson 

See: Holidays; Festival!; pRiiisrHOOD; Weights 
AND Measuiuls; Science; Change, Social; Society. 
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CALHOUN, JOHN CALDWELT. (1782- 
1850), American statesman and social theorist. 
Callioun’s political career was closely tied up 
with Ihe economic interests of Ids state, South 
Carolina, and of the entire South; his principal 
significance in American history lies in the 
cogency with which he framed syllogisms of 
political theory which rationalized thc.se inter- 
ests. In the early years of his political career, 
from 1807 to 1827, until the economic interests 
of the South and the rest of the country diverged 
sharply, Calhoun found it possible to be a Whig, 
a militant nationalist and at times even an advo- 
cate of a national bank, internal improvements 
and a protective tariil. But as the incidence of 
the tariffs on the South became clear Calhoun 
shifted his position and in the Saulh (jorolina 
Exposition {Works, vol. vi, p. 1-87) and his 
letter to Governor Hamilton {Works, vol. vi, p. 
144-93) framed the doctrine of nullification. 
When the drift of events began to indicate that 
slavery rather than the tarilf would divide 
North and South, Calhoun made explicit the 
forces making for cleavage and consolidated the 
theoretical position of the South. He viewed 
slavery as the foundation of the existence of the 
South and opyxised abolition and all attempts by 
the North to upset the balance of j^ower in the 
Senate as striking at the only jiossiblc basis on 
which the Union could continue. The clear cut 
nature of this position was, in the rajiidly shift- 
ing political manoeuvres and alignments of the 
time, a jiolitical disadvantage; and though Cal- 
houn held with conspicuous succe.ss the posts of 
senator, vice president, secretary of war and sec- 
retary of state he never reached the presidency. 


As a political theorist Calhoun ranks among 
the very greatest that American thought has 
produced. His political theories arc contained in 
his Disquisition on Government, and a Discourse 
on Jte Constitution and Government oj the United 
States {Works, vol. i) and his numerous public 
utterances. 'Fhesc do not embody a complete 
theory of the state, but set forth the doctrine of 
states rights as it came to be accepted in America. 

The central concept in his political philos- 
ophy is his notion of the “concurrent majority,” 
through which an organism is created to obtain 
the .sense of each interest or portion of the com- 
munity that may be unequally and injuriously 
aflccted by action of the government. The sense 
of each interest or division thus taken shall be 
expressed through its appropriate organ and 
shall be necessary in making or executing the 
laws or .shall constitute a veto on their execution. 
Thus Calhoun oppo.sed the principle of the 
numerical majority by a principle which regards 
interests as well as numbers. According to 
Calhoun the United States constitution original- 
ly established a government of the concurrent 
majority composed of two elements — the states 
in their corporate character and their representa- 
tive population which exercise .separate but 
concurrent action. But the United States gov- 
ernment is only j^art of a system of go\ernments. 
Each state has its own government, which is its 
exclusive and representative organ as to all 
pow'crs which have not been ilelegated to the 
United States govenunent. It was to the people 
of the several states that sovereignty ilevolvcd 
upon the sejiaration from Great Britain, and it 
was through the exercise of this sovereignty 
that the state constitutions as well as the United 
States con.stitution W'cre created. 

Since Callioun viewed the constitution as a 
compact between sovereign political communi- 
ties, he insisted that the individual states enjoy 
a veto on the proceedings of the government of 
the United States. 'J’he exerci.se of this negative 
is possible because sovereignty resides in the 
people of the several states. Jt therefore follows 
that a state may reject, within its own borders, 
any measure which it deems inconsistent with 
the terms of the constitution. If three fourths of 
the states support the action of the United States 
government, the nullifying state is not bound to 
acquiesce, but may secede from the Union. 'I'he 
right of secession results necessarily from the 
nature of a compact between sovereign parties. 

Calhoun’s work was a powerful attempt to 
formulate democracy in terms of minority rule. 
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It failed because it overlooked the growth of the 
country, in which an identity of interests be- 
tween its various parts, reconcilable with the 
principle of majority rule, was already estab- 
lished. The South alone stood outside the in- 
fluence of economic forces which were welding 
the West and the older states of the North 
together. But Calhoun’s theory of the concur- 
rent majority profoundly influenced the think- 
ing of many southern statesmen and found 
practical embodiment in the constitution of the 
Confederacy. 

Wii.i.iAM Seal Carpenter 
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CA I JPI I ATIv. The caliphate is a Mohammedan 
office or institution involving, theoretically, suc- 
ccssorshiji to the position of the founder of the 
religion and uniting in a jiecuHar way functions 
of church and state. The word Khallfah was 
used in the Koran in a number of connections, 
none of which clearly signified succession to the 
position of IMoban lined, and it has since been 
used by Moslems in various senses be.sidcs this 
central one. Other titles used as more or less 
synonymous with caliph have been imam, re- 
ferring especially to supreme leadership in 
worship, and amtr al~mu'mimn (commander of 
the faithful), referring to military authority. 

During thirteen centuries of existence the 
caliphate has met with widely varying fortunes. 
Its theoretical character, as formulated in 
Islamic lands and elsewhere, has usually differed 
widely from actuality. The chief jihases of its 
history include the Medina caliphate, 632 to 
6 ()i A.i),; the Omeyyad caliphate at Damascus, 
661 to 750; the Abbassid caliphate, 750 to 1258 
(at Bagdad regularly from 762); the caliphate 
under the Mamelukes, 1261 to 1517; and the 
caliphate under the Ottomans, 1517 to 1924. 
The apparent continuity of this schedule is 
deceptive; it sugge.sts a single historical function 
exercised over all Moslems, whereas after the 
first phase universality began to disappear. After 
about 800 A.D. parts of the Moslem world were 
permanently separated under rival caliphs or 
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under no caliph, and the theory has been inter- 
mittently held in all parts of the Moslem world 
that the only true caliphs were the first four and 
that the application of the name to later Moslem 
rulers was a misuse. Important minor phases are 
the caliphate of Cordova, the Fatimid caliphate 
at Cairo and the Shiite and Khawarij schisms. 

Mohammed, by combining the traditional 
limited authority of the sheik among the Arabs 
W'ilh a new absolutism derived from his ac- 
cepted claim to be the one God’s unique 
spokesman, built up a position in which he acted 
not only as prophet but as leader in religious 
worship, chief executive, sole legislator, su- 
preme judge, military commander and treasurer. 
Advised by a small council of his earlie.st and 
most able followers he ruled the life of his com- 
munity in a unified way, neglecting such distinc- 
tions as those between sacred and secular or 
between religion, government, law, ethics and 
etiquette. 

He died without having made plans for a 
successor and his followers, stunned by the 
unexpected event, recognized immediately the 
desirability of continuing unified headship. A 
crude form of election, held at an informal 
meeting of the council and followed by approval 
on the jiart of the community, placed the aged 
Abu Bakr in the position of successor or caliph. 
Abu Bakr allowed himself to be called only 
Khallfah rasiil Allah (successor of the apostle 
of God). 

Abe Bakr nominated Omar to succeed him, 
but the element of election was preserved in that 
the consent of the Moslem community at Mecca 
was obtained. Apparently Omar was the guiding 
mind during both Abu Bakr’s and his own peri- 
od of leadership, and during these twelve years 
he established the first phase of the institution 
of the caliphate. The four early caliphs remained 
regularly at Medina, striving to make all their 
decisions as IVlohammed would have made 
them and claiming no higher spiritual functions 
than those of other believers. Extraordinarily 
rapid conquests carried forward the worldly 
fortunes of the Moslems. The “prophet’s fifth” 
of all booty as well as of regular revenue after the 
establishment of conquest was poured into the 
caliph’s hands at Medina and by him distributed 
to the community. Besides presiding over reli- 
gious worship and acting as chief executive and 
judge Omar appointed the commanders of the 
increasingly large armies, and the governors of 
provinces far richer than the Arabian home land. 
After the assassination of Omar, Othman was 
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chosen by a process resembling Abu Bakr’s 
election, and when he likewise suffered death by 
violence the Meccan group chose ‘Ali, the cousin 
and son-in-law of Mohammed. 'I’he election of 
‘Ali did not, however, receive unanimous con- 
sent. In the civil war which ensued ‘Ali w’as un- 
successful and was slain at Kufa in 661. In later 
years Shiite Moslems adf)[)ted the theory that 
‘Ali had been the only lawful caliph and that the 
office was continued by divine appointment to 
his descendants, rival caliphs being usurpers. 
The majority of Mohammedans, however, have 
at all times held that the caliphate passed to 
Mu‘riwiyah and his line at Damascus. 

The Omeyyad caliphate at Damascus was a 
line which became regularly hereditary, since 
each ruler during his own lifetime designated his 
successor, usually his eldest son. The principle 
of election was considered to be maintained in 
that the caliph procured the consent of his lead- 
ing subjects to the heir apparency of his ap- 
pointee. The caliph’s function of religious 
leadership diminished greatly with the rulers of 
this dynasty and devolved upon a rising group of 
men learned in the Koran and the traditions of 
Mohammed. 'I’liese caliphs lived like exalted 
sheiks — being personal military leaders and pa- 
trons of art and letters, they were easy of access 
and without Moslem exclusiveness. 'I'hey carried 
civil war even to the Holy Cities of Mecca and 
Medina, where the local Moslems attempted to 
set up caliphs of their own choosing. The power 
of this dynasty came to an end partly through 
personal decline but more from the development 
of opposition among partisans of the family of 
‘Ali. With the overthrow of the Omeyyads the 
shrewder politicians of the family which was 
descended from ‘Abbas, another of Moham- 
med’s uncles, seized the prize of the caliphate. 

The new Abbassid caliphs possessed by inter- 
marriage a portion of Persian blood and by a.sso- 
ciation an even larger share of Persian govern- 
mental ideas. These caliphs, established after 
762 in the new city of Bagdad, were served with 
the pomp and submis.sivcness to which the 
former Persian emperors had been accustomed. 
Apparently very religious, they neverthele.ss in- 
creasingly employed learned adviscre to adapt 
the sacred law to their desire. Actually their reli- 
gious leadership was almost entirely formal and 
their effective duties chiefly administrative. ’Phe 
Moslem church (if such a word with its Chris- 
tian associations can, without too much confu- 
sion, be applied to the total Mohammedan 
religious institution) had become nearly self- 


sufficient in its mosques, with their imams and 
their ^ulama, or learned men, who knew the 
or sacred law. Quddt, or judges, and muf- 
iun^ or counselors, were selected from those 
versed in the law to aid the secular authorities on 
the side of justice. 7 ’heir power was very great in 
all Moslem lands down to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, since in theory legislation had ceased with 
Mohammed and those who interpreted his law 
and adapted it to the conditions of the time were 
exercising a portion of his authority. In fact, by 
applying the Koranic principles to new circum- 
stances and by codifying the legislation scat- 
tered through the Koran as well as the traditions 
and the decisions of judges, the Moslem learned 
men exercised in a concealed and limited way an 
actual function of legislation. Even to the pres- 
ent in most Moslem lands the laws of marriage 
and inheritance remain as developed a thousand 
years ago and are applied by judges trained in an 
undifferentiated body of theology and law. In 
this legislative process the caliph had no recog- 
nized part. 

Within less than a hundred years from the 
establishment of this dynasty its secular power 
began to be taken over by individuals or lines 
drawn from 'I'lirks, Persians, Kurds, etc. Con- 
siderable wealth, splendor and dignity remained 
to the caliphs but their authority became slight 
in both church and state, b'orthe amir al-umara^ 
commander-in-chief, ruling at Bagdad or war- 
ring in various provinces, the constant existence 
of a powerlc.ss caliph was a legal support and a 
cx)vcr of authority. For Moslem secular rulers as 
far west as Morocco and as far east as India the 
caliph w'as likewise a bestower of lawful author- 
ity, since diplomas of investiture, granted by 
him in exchange for costly gifts, confirmed such 
rulers in their place and power. The caliphs thus 
possessed without effort the right to invest 
secular rulers with office, a right which the 
great mediaeval popes strove in vain to estab- 
lish for their successors. 

In the eleventh century A.D., when the 
caliph’s actual authority had been very much 
reduced, apparently sincere theorists set up for 
him most extensive claims as the “source of all 
authority and power in the Moslem world.” 
He was in the view of many the sole representa- 
tive on earth of the power of God, entitled to 
command the unreasoning obedience of all 
believers. Noteworthy among these legists was 
Mawardi, who affirmed as qualifications to be 
required in a caliph; membership in the tribe 
of the Quraysh (the Prophet’s kin), male sex, 
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full age, good character, freedom from physi- 
cal and mental defects, comprehensive legal 
knowledge, administrative ability and courage 
and energy in the defense of Moslem terri- 
tory. Mawardi stated as the functions of the 
caliph: the defense and maintenance of religion, 
the decision of legal disputes, the protection of 
the territory of Islam, the punishment of wrong- 
doers, the provision of troops for guarding 
frontiers, the waging of holy war against those 
who refused to accept Islam or to submit to 
Moslem rule, the organization and collection of 
taxes, the payment of salaries, the administra- 
tion of fuiblic funds, the appointment of compe- 
tent ollicials and personal attention to the details 
of government. A glance at this list of functions 
shows them to he not at all spiritual and only in 
the first and second items what might be called 
religious or ecclesiastical. The description is al- 
most entirely that of an ideal secular ruler. 
Strangely enough the contemporary writer 
Alberuni affirms, more realistically for his time, 
the opposite view that the caliph controlled only 
matters which concerned religion and dogma 
and that he had no authority in the affairs of this 
world. 'I’he fact appears to be that the actual 
position of the caliph was from the middle of the 
ninth century ordinarily of very small conse- 
quence, but that as in the case of the emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire men saw around him 
the vast shadowy outline of past greatness, which 
assumed different aspects according to the 
mentality of the observer. In later centuries both 
theorists and practical men continued to see the 
caliphate as very great, but with shifting and 
often intangible content. Nevertheless, it was 
granted, an individual caliph could be deposed 
by action of the believers, supported by a fatwah 
or decision of a mufti^ if proved to have violated 
an essential point of the sacred law. 

After the Mongols captured Bagdad in 1258 
and exterminated all members of the Abbassid 
family upon whom they could lay hands, the 
Mameluke sultans in Egypt took advantage of an 
exceptional opportunity to obtain sanction for 
their power by maintaining in Cairo a real or 
pretended descendant of Abbas. These caliphs 
claimed wide jurisdiction and vast authority, but 
exercised no more real power than had the later 
Bagdad caliphs. Some of the fifteen were very 
poor but at the proper times they installed the 
Mameluke sultans with great pomp and cere- 
mony. Their position in the eyes of the re- 
mainder of the world was greatly reduced, and it 
was during this time that the great fourteenth 
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century legist, Ibn Khaldun, wrote that the 
caliph, once a secular ruler, later a religious 
leader, had become but a name. 'I’he last of these 
caliphs was Giptured by Sultan Salim i of 
Turkey and kept in Constantinople from 1517 to 
1523. Sulayman appears to have sent him back 
to Cairo, where he lived from 1523 until his 
death in 1 543, continuing to style himself caliph. 

There have been at least two erroneous con- 
ceptions of large import which have prevailed 
until recently in the western world, and to some 
extent even in the Mohammedan world, as re- 
gards the Ottoman caliphate. The first of these 
is that Sultan Salim i bought the title of caliph 
from the last Abbassid at Cairo, or had it left to 
his house by will, so that from about the year 
1517 the Ottoman chiefs were both sultan and 
caliph. The second misconception is that the 
office of Ottoman caliph was very similar to that 
of pope by reason of its supreme spiritual 
authority over all members of a numerous 
and widely spread religious organization. 

Recent investigations have shown that some 
of Salim’s predecessors used the title caliph as 
regards themselves and were so adtlressed by 
other Moslems, the word having a limited mean- 
ing which might perhaps be compared to the 
complimentary use of the word caesar. It ap- 
pears also that Salim i and his son the great 
Sulayman avoided apparently with care the use 
of the word caliph. Ottoman legists of their time 
inclined to the view that the caliphate had lasted 
only thirty years until the death of ‘Ali. The 
first diplomatic document known which applies 
the words caliph and imam to the Ottoman sul- 
tan is the 'I’reaty of Kuchuk Kainarji with 
Russia in 1774. 

At this time the erroneous comparison of the 
caliph’s position with that of the pope began to 
receive general acceptance in both the East and 
the West. It has been pointed out that of the 
powers exercised by the pope (performing mass, 
forgiving sins, promulgating dogma, judging 
finally the dogma and the liturgy, canonizing 
saints, granting indulgences and acting as su- 
preme judge in certain cases) no trace can be 
found in the caliphate; nor was the caliph ever 
held to be the depository of divine truth. The 
sole valid point of comparison lay in the claim, 
revived from earlier centuries, to the undivided 
allegiance of a great religious community. To 
the extent that the caliph functioned at all he 
seems to have been an official much closer in 
character to the imperial than to the papal status. 

In the course of the nineteenth centurv tlic 
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Ottoman Turks came to believe in the theory of 
the universal authority of their sultan as caliph. 
The constitution of 1876 proclaimed that “the 
sublime Ottoman sultanate, which possesses the 
supreme Islamic caliphate, will appertain to the 
eldest of the descendants of the house.” Sultan 
‘Abdul-Hanud 11 made use of this theory to stir 
up sympathy in many Mohammedan lands; the 
construction of the Iledjaz railway to facilitate 
the Meccan pilgrimage was in part an outcome 
of this theory, in which some force remained as 
late as 1923, when the Moslems of India ex- 
pressed their interest in the caliph at Constanti- 
nople. But the post-war government of 'Burkey, 
liaving previously canceled the sultanate, acted 
in conformity with fact when in March, 1924, 
after a fifteen months’ trial during whicli ‘Abdul- 
Majld II sought to perpetuate his office as a sort 
of papacy but could discover no real duties to 
perform, it abolished the office of caliph. 

King Husayn of the Iledjaz made an attempt 
to appropriate the title, for which there seemed 
to be no demand, and according to some affir- 
mations British officials or individuals lent him 
encouragement. However that may be, the 
speedy loss of his temporal authority and his de- 
parture from the Holy Cities in 1925 put an 
end to his dream. Here and there hints havebeen 
dropped to the effect that King Fu’ad, as head of 
the largest Moslem state claiming independence, 
might well be made caliph. Fu’ad ’s Albanian 
descent and westernization, however, make this 
idea absurd. ’I’hc suggestion has also been made 
that King Ibn Su‘ud of the Hedjaz and Nejd, an 
independent Arab and aetual ruler of the Holy 
Cities, is the logical candidate. Ibn Su‘ud seems, 
however, to have no desire to assume the title. 
The word is still used by certain lesser officials 
in the modern world, such as the sultan of 
Morocco and some chiefs in Java, but inasmuch 
as these personages arc neither independent nor 
of the tribe of the Quraysh they clearly can 
claim no universal authority. 

The deposition and exile from Turkey of the 
Ottoman caliph do not in legal theory affect 
the existence of the office, which theoretically 
awaits a new incumbent. Indeed some Moslems 
have maintained that the Turks were but show- 
ing proper respect to the office by turning out of 
it a man and a dynasty unable longer to fulfil the 
task of defending the faithful. While a few In- 
dian Moslems (Aga Khan and Amir ‘Ali) pro- 
tested the deposition of Islam’s “spiritual 
leader,” most non-Turks, if not coldly indiffer- 
ent, accepted the deposition and concentrated 


on the task of finding a new incumbent for the 
office. A conference was held at Cairo in May, 
1926, in which the qualities of the caliph were 
reaffirmed in a form not unlike that of Mawardi 
with particular emi)hasis upon descent from the 
Quraysh and political independence. But no 
candidate could be presented who possessed the 
necessary qualifications, and the conference 
proved inconclusive. 

Similarly the proposals of “regionalists” 
favoring local caliphs, of “reformers” favoring 
an all-lslarnic council with a caliph as its execu- 
tive and of the Indian Caliphate Committee, 
which formerly suj)ported ‘AbduJ-MajId but 
latterly has leaned toward Ibn Su‘ud, have all 
come to nothing. Although the imjH)rtant book 
by ‘Abdul-Raziq, At Islam wa mul al-huhn 
(Islam and the foundations of sovereignty, Cairo 
1925), was condemned by the Cairo conference 
for its denial of the obligatory character of the 
caliphate, the Mohammedan world sei’ms as a 
whole to have accepted the view that the caliph 
is nothing if not the secular head of the Moslem 
community and that since no Moslem ruler can 
pretend to wield authority commensurate with 
the caliph’s duties the institution is for the 
present defunct. 

An interesting question arises as to the extent 
to w'hich .such movements as pan-lslamisrn, ixin- 
Arahi.sm and pan-'I'iiranism can take the place 
of the religious unity foimerly symbolized by the 
caliphaU*. While all the.se include chiefiy peoples 
of the Mohammeilan religion they look toward 
monarchies or feilcrations of a purely secular 
character, ‘Abdul-Hamid ii was somewliat in- 
terested in the notion of paTi-lslarnisin, but the 
thought of uniting under one government all the 
Moslems of the world, spread from IVJorocco to 
the Philipju’nes and from central Africa to 
southern Ru.vsia and western China, does not 
belong in practical politics. Pan-Arabism is 
scarcely more possible whtai Moslems speaking 
the Arabic language are ruled in such diverse 
ways as in French North Africa, Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq ami the divisions of Arabia. There is also a 
small but intelligent and active minority of 
Christians and of Jews who .speak Arabic as their 
primary language and who have therefore a 
place in pan-Arabisrn. The pan-Turanians are 
similarly under very diverse governments, in 
Turkey, in several republics of Soviet Russia, in 
China and perhaps among the Mohammedans 
of India. The people which showed for a time 
some enthusiasm in this cause, the independent 
and progressive Ottoman I’urks, have set their 
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faces firmly toward the West. None of these 
movements therefore seems destined to replace 
the caliphate as a unifying idea for Islam. 

I'hc caliphate is gone and may never be re- 
vived. Nevertheless there is a growing feeling of 
unity within Islam which perhaps descends in a 
direct line through the generations of learned 
men, from those who first began in the time of 
the Omeyyads to take over the religious leader- 
ship for which the caliphs of that dynasty were 
not temperamentally qualified. The world wide 
improvement in means of communication and 
the extension of tlie use of j^riiiting have 
operated among Mohammedans to increase 
physical contact and have enabled them to 
realize the possibilities of religious cooperation. 
'I’he annual pilgrimage exists active!}' for bring- 
ing together Moslems from all quarters. True, 
there are among Mohammedans extreme ranges 
of ojiinion, from consen'ativcs in dogma like the 
‘Ulama of l''g>'pt and conscr\'ativcs in practise 
like the Wahhabis of Nejd to extreme liberals in 
j)ractise like the ruling group in 'I'urkey and 
liberals in doctrine like the Ahmadiyyah of India. 
Cornjdete organic unity in Islam is at least as im- 
jiracticable as unified church organization would 
be within C'hristianity. Hut furtlier unification of 
feeling and perhaps increase of organization 
seem likely to take place without a serious at- 
tempt to reestablish a personal center in a re- 
stored caliphate, at least for a long time to come. 

Albert H. Lybyer 
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CALL MONEY is the term applied to funds 
w'hich are loaned on demand in the open 
market. It is used by domestic banks as second- 
ary reserves, by foreign banks for the employ- 
ment of international balances and by corpora- 
tions for the investment of surplus cash. It is 
borrowed by brokers and dealers to finance their 
operations. 'Jo a lender call money represents an 
outlet for the productive employment of tem- 
porarily idle funds without sacrifice of their 
availability for other uses; to a borrower, an 
opportunity to adjust his indebtedness to daily 
fluctuations in his need for funds. The largest 
market for call money in the world is in New 
York City, where brokers in securities on the 
stock exclianges are accustomed to finance a 
large proportion of their dealings through call 
loans. Smaller call markets of a similar character 
are found in other financial ceriters, notably 
Boslcn and Chicago, London and Berlin. 'Fherc 
is a small market for call money based on ac- 
ceptances in New York but the principal use of 
call money by bill brokers occurs in London, 
where dealings in accej>tanccs form the frame- 
work for the short term open money market. 

There are three major requirements for a true 
call money market: the availability of readily 
marketable collateral as security for call loans; 
a broad open market to insure their liquidity; 
and day to day fluctuations in the demand for 
funds on the part of both borrowers and lenders. 
Funds on call must be readily available to 
lenders when they are needed elsewhere. Call 
money markets, therefore, have developed 
around securities and acceptances as collateral, 
both of which can be instantly disposed of, when 
necessary, in organized markets. 'I’he relation- 
ship between lenders and borrowers of call 
money, furthermore, must be impersonal. Call 
loans do not include demand loans made in the 
course of established customer relationships 
These latter loans are common throughout the 
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banking system of the United States but are not 
in fact callable on demand since the convenience 
of the cusiomer, his ability to finance himself 
elsewhere and his value as a future client must 
be considered before a loan is called. A broad 
open market is also necessary for the borrower 
to have reasonable assurance that he will be 
able to transfer his loans to new lenders when 
they a»-e called, b'or these reasons call money 
markets are of necessity confined to the larger 
money centers. 'Fhc underlying transactions 
may take place elsewhere but the actual conclu- 
sion of the loan must be in central organized 
money markets, such as New York and London, 
that are broad in character, impersonal in their 
relationships. 

There must also be a genuine need tor day to 
day loans, ^'here is no accident in the fact that 
call money is dealt in more extensively in New 
York than in Loiulon. 'Lhc American commer- 
cial banking system consists of thousands of 
independent unit banks with the consequence 
that clearing operations between banks arc large 
and are reflected in a rapid shifting of balances 
from bank to bank. It is a part of the American 
banking tradition, therefore, for banks to invest 
a large proportion of their funds in liquid inter- 
est bearing assets, such as call loans, that can be 
converted into aish at short notice. 'I'he basis of 
the demand lor call loans from brokers rests on 
the wiilcspread American custom of carrying 
securities on margin. Since the bulk of the trans- 
actions in the New York security markets is 
settled on a daily basis, individual brokers have 
wide day to day fluctuations in their demand for 
funds. 

Practically all call loans in New York are 
made by, or through the agency of, large banks 
which arc close to the market and in a position to 
scrutinize and safeguard the collateral. Formerly 
the call market tlt;pentled largely on direct loans 
from these banks, but in recent years it has 
drawn a great volume of funds from interior 
banks and from other sources such as corpora- 
tions and foreign banks. On October i, 1929, call 
loans in New ^'ork amounted to nearly Sfl.ooo,- 
000,000, more than half of which was loaned by 
others than domestic banka. After the market 
collapse of 1929 loans from domestic banks 
again became the chief factor in the supply of 
call loans. The call market has always been at- 
tractive to correspondent banks in New York 
because they hold large deposit balances from 
interior banks, which are particularly subject to 
immediate withdraw'al. Prior to the establish- 


ment of the Federal Reserve system pressure on 
the call market was extreme when these deposits 
were withdrawn, and on occasions when heavy 
interior withdrawals coincided with an un- 
favorable gold position call loans became frozen 
and helped to precipitate a financial crisis. 

Day to day fluctuations in call rates are 
frequently wide and apparently erratic, but the 
average renewal rate on call loans on a monthly 
basis is more sensitive than any other money 
market rate to changes in credit conditions. Any 
change in the supply of readily available funds 
is quickly reflected in a flow of funds into or out 
of the call market, where rates are depressed or 
raised as the supply becomes adjusted to the 
demand. Periods of easy credit conditions, 
therefore, are characterized by a fall in call rates 
to among the lowest in the money market, and 
perioils of credit stringency by a rapid rise to a 
position above other rates. Under normal cir- 
cumstances call rates have found a level close to, 
but slightly above, the discount rate of the 
F'ederal Reserve Hank of New York and below 
quotations on prime open market commercial 
paper. 'J'hese fluctuations are of particular con- 
cern to operators in the security markets, partly 
as an element in the cost of carrying on their 
transactions and an index of the availability of 
credit for future operations, but also because 
they indicate the trend of underlying credit 
conditions. 

Two rates are (juoted on call loans at the 
present time, a renewal rate and a rate for new 
loans. 'Pile new loan rate is the quotation apply- 
ing to the mo.st recent loan made on the floor of 
the stock exchange and often fluctuates hourly 
in response to changes in the supply and demand 
for funds. 'J’o prevent fluctuations in this rate 
from affecting rates on the whole body of loans a 
renewal rate is agreed upon daily which is not 
compulsory but customarily applies to all loans 
holding over from the preceding day. 

WiNFiKi.n W. Riefler 
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CALLENDER, GUY STEVENS (1865-1915), 
American economic historian. His chief c'on- 
tributions are contained in the scries of intro- 
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ductory essays which form part of a volume of 
readings which he edited — Selections from the 
Economic History of the United States y 1765- 
1860 (New York 1909). 

He is probably best known for his emphasis on 
internal improvements as the central theme in 
American economic development. Accordingly 
he stressed the building of railroads as a phe- 
nomenon of far greater importance than the 
establishment of textile mills on the eastern 
seaboard. 'Fhis attempt at synthesis, however, 
discloses his weaknesses: his tendency to see 
things too schematically and to seek simple ex- 
planations of complicated series of events, his 
readiness to ignore institutions not primarily 
economic and his failure to appreciate the role 
of ideas in economic development. 

The freshness of his approach is more clearly 
evidenced in stray bits of interpretation and in 
the questions he asked. Callender saw, for 
examjile, that the American labor problem was 
not the English labor problem transplanted to a 
new world. Accordingly he looked upon trade 
unions in early American history as foreign 
ideas and devices which an enthusiastic pcojile 
at a time ot great social and moral ferment at- 
tempted to apply to a “society almost completely 
free from the ills those devices were designed to 
cure in Europe,” He ob.served also that the 
American has turned a large part of his energies 
into the production of wealth. He wondered why 
the Anglo-Saxon has developed differently in 
the United States than in other new countries 
such as Canada and Australia. He raised a host 
of questions about the effects of slavery on the 
North as well as on the South and the reason for 
its spread in the United States at the very time 
it was dying out elsewhere. It was this type of 
question which showed his originality, his 
interest in the non-European quality of Amer- 
ican problems and at the same time his ability to 
think of America as part of a larger whole. 

Helen R. Wright 

CALVERT FAMILY, English colonial ad- 
ministrators. The members of the Calvert 
family, George (f. 1 580-1632) and his two sons, 
Cecilius (1605-75) and Leonard (c. 1610/1 1-47), 
projected the province of Maryland in 1632 and 
directed its affairs until 1675. George Calvert 
prepared himself for public life by an Oxford 
education, a “grand tour” and service as private 
secretary to Sir Robert Cecil while that states- 
man was directing the policy of King James. He 
gained years of experience as legislator in the 
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House of Commons, and as administrator and 
diplomatist from six years of service as a prin- 
cipal secretary of state. In the face of pending 
measures for the persecution of the Catholics he 
became a convert to their faith anil resigned the 
secretaryship. His remaining years, 1625-32, 
were devoted almost wholly to etfbrts to found a 
colony in the New World. Soil and climate 
defeated him in Newfoundland, where he had 
planted a colony in 1620 and lal)ored with it 
until 1629. Protestant opposition confronted 
him on the south Atlantic coast, but shortly be- 
fore his death he received the assent of King 
Charles to the grant of the province of Maryland 
on terms that revived in his son Cecilius the 
powers of a great feudal lord and at the same 
time guaranteed civil rights to the colon i.sts. 
Cecilius Calvert, who, like his father, was a 
capable administrator, remained in England to 
promote emigration to his province and to 
protect it from Catholic as well as Protestant 
foes. His brother Leonard administered the 
gf)vemment in Maryland under his direction, 
and while he lacked some of the qualities of 
leadership he was often discreet and alw'ays 
faithful to his trust. Although both brothers 
were Catholics, no measures were ever adopted 
to make Maryland solely an asylum for the 
persecutefi of that hiith. Protestants were al- 
ways weleome, and from tlie very beginning 
(Cecilius insisted that Catholics give no offense 
to Protestants. When this policy had been suc- 
cessfully pursued for fifteen years it was em- 
bodied in the 'I’olcration Act, which was pas.sed 
by the Maryland Assembly, April 21, 1649. 
Until 1638 Cecilius insisted on retaining the sole 
right to initiate legislation, but in that year his 
brother persuaded him to yield, and this was the 
first step in an orderly development of democ- 
racy in one of the best governed of the English 
colonies in America. 

Newton D. Mereness 
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CALVIN, JEAN (1509-64), leader of the 
Protestant Reformation in Geneva. He was 
primarily a theologian and his social thought is 
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in the main a by-product of his religious ideas, 
(’alvin s Protestantism, although thoroughgoing, 
was differentiated from that of Luther both by 
his conception of God as the absolute sovereign 
who while infinitely icmoved from a wholly sin- 
ful world had yet created its every detail for the 
increase of His glory and by the doctrine of 
predestination in its most drastic form of the 
double decree. This theology, while it insisted 
on salvation liy grace not works, shut out mys- 
tical contemplation and drove the believer into 
an active, strenuous life directed toward the 
realization of Cliristian ideals of conduct. Cal- 
vin’s olijective concejition of re.ligious truth pre- 
cluded toleration and caused him to retain the 
ideal of the universal church to which even the 
unregenerate must be made to conform. 'Fhc 
combination of these elements led to the church 
discipline of (ieneva. 

From his hypothesis of the immediate de- 
pendence of all worldly events on Ciod’s will 
Calvin derived his doctrine of the divine ordina- 
tion of the principal institutions of society — 
church, state, property, family. He was thus a 
strong upholder of authority. 'Phe .state is co- 
ordinate with the church in promoting (jod’s 
kingdom on earth; the two have a common pur- 
pose but dilferent spheres of influence. Under- 
neath his conservative authoritarianism, how- 
ever, lay a revolutionary principle which after 
liis death was to become of great importance: al- 
thougli a strong defender of passive resistance 
he conceded that in extreme cases obedience 
to (iod’s will was an obligation transcending 
all other duties and abrogating all other alle- 
giances. 

'Fhc general tenor of Calvin’s own system in 
Geneva was an authoritarian Christian socialism 
strictly subordinating individuals to the one 
great aim of increasing the glory of God. Put 
later developments of Calvinism, by bringing 
out its latent anti -authoritarian tendencies, 
favored a democratic individualism, tinged, 
however, as a consequence of the doctrine of 
predestination, with a conservative anti-equali- 
tarianism. During Calvin’s lifetime the civil gov- 
ernment in the city-state of Geneva, as repre- 
sented by the Civil Council, was nothing more 
than a subordinate body, a coercive agency, for 
enforcing on the community the strict church 
discipline pn)mulgatcd by Calvin and the ec- 
clesiastical committee known as the Consistory. 
The policy of complete separation of church and 
state which was later forced upon Calvinism was 
the result not of any recognition on its part of 


relativity in religious truth but of the fear of 
political interference by a more powerful civil 
authority. 

Calvinism, which at the outset found its 
greatest support in urban centers, was the first 
of the Reformation movements to recognize the 
existence of a new economic society character- 
ized by the commercial rather than the medi- 
aeval agrarian viewpoint. Calvin’s justification of 
moderate interest, which hitherto church moral- 
i.sts had condemned, reveals him as among the 
first to uiulcrstand the productive functions of 
capital. Rejecting monasticism Calvin dignified 
ordinary economic activitii:s by designating them 
as “callings,” as tasks set directly by God. For 
hedonistic motives to labor he substituted the 
glory of Ciod and the general good; the economic 
virtues of thrift and industry he identified with 
the moral virtues. In no sense did he encourage 
moral kixity in economic relations. On the con- 
trary, he tried to moralize as never before all 
phases of social life. 

'J'he very rigor of its standards made Calvin- 
ism a constructive rather than a hindering force 
in modern economic development. The idea of 
“calling” reinforced by the psychological effect 
of the doctrine of predestination ga\'e a religious 
sanction to the most strenuous, rational, system- 
atic labor for impersonal ends. Labor thus be- 
caitje a means of serving God and of proving 
one’s own st.it i' of grace through ascetic self- 
discipline. Slothfulness became the deadliest of 
sins and fear of self-indulgence made the 
Calvini.st a small consumer and a large saver. In 
Geneva this resulted in an extraordinary system 
of church di.scipline, but with the change of 
emphasis from church to self-discipline it later 
powerfully furthered the development of indi- 
vidual capitalistic acquisition, especially after 
worldly success came to be recognized as a token 
of grace. 

Talcott Parsons 

Works', Christianae reli^ionis instituUo (Basel 1536), tr. 
by John Allen, 2 vols. (6lh American ed. Philadelphia 
lyzS). His Opera quae supersunt, ed. by J, W. Baum 
and tithers, 5g vols. (Brunswick anti Berlin 1863- 
1900) have been partly translated by the Calvin 
Translation Society, 48 vt>ls. (Edinbur^'h 1843-55). 

Consult: I>iumerpue, E., Jean Cahtn, Les hommes et 
les t hoses de son temps, 7 vols. (Lamanne 1899-1927); 
Choisy, EuK^ne, La theocratie d Cenh'e mi temps de 
Cahnn ((Jeneva 1897), and Uetat chrdtien cahiniste d 
Geneve au tetnpf de Theodore de Beze (CJeneva 1902); 
Allen, J. W., Pohtual Thought in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (London 1928) chs. iv-v; 'f’roeltsch, Ernst, Die 
Soziallehren dir chnsthchen Kirchen und Gruppen, in 
his Gesammelte Schriften, vol. i (3rd ed. Tubingen 
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1923) p. 509-12, 605-794; Weber, Max, “Die 
protcstantische Ethik und der ‘Gcist’ dcs Kapitalis- 
mus” in Gesammeltc Aufsdtze zur Relifiionssoziolt^e, 
3 vols. (2nd cd. 'I'libinKcn 1922-23) vol. i, tr. by 
Talcott Parsons (London 1930); lawney, R. II., 
Religion and the Rise of Capitalism, 1 lolland Memorial 
Lectures, 1922 (London 1926) p. 102-32; Hunt, R. 
N. C., “Calvin’s 'I'heory of Church and State” in 
Church Quarterly Reinew, vol. cviii (1929) 56-71; 
Hauser, Henri, “A propos dcs iddes deonomiques dc 
Calvin” in Melanges d'histoire offerts d Henri Ptrenne, 
2 vols. (Brussels 1926) vol. i, p. 211-24. 

CALVINISM. See Protlstantism. 

CALVO, CARLOS (1824-1006), Argentine 
diplomat, historian and publicist. Calvo’s diplo- 
matic achievements were many. He assisted in 
settling the ilifferences between Buenos Aires 
and tlie other Argentine provinces; he helped to 
bring about an agreement between Paraguay and 
Great Britain on the Cronstatt question; he 
jilayed an important part in the famous Alabama 
arbitration; and he made significant contribu- 
tions to tlie work of the Congress of Berlin. But 
the gn:at reputation wliich he achieved at home 
and abroad was the result rather of his pro- 
digious labors as historian and publicist. 

C^alvo’s work exhibits a jiractical historical 
positi\ism rather than analytic strength, and it 
has been said that he is often no more than a 
conqiiler. As a historian he is certainly to he 
classed as a chronicler. But he greatly influenced 
the develoTunent of international law and 
widened its orbit immensely. He came to repre- 
sent in international law the Latin American 
tradition and asjiirations. His importance in 
this connection is obvious from his enunciation 
of the Calvo Doctrine against the forcible collec- 
tion of private debts. In general he stood for the 
principles of arbitration and non-intervention in 
Latin American affairs. The firogressive editions 
of his classic treatise indicate its increasing 
scope. Ilis voluminous collection of treaties has 
taken rank with Dumont’s and Marten’s, and 
was largely intended to provide a body of 
material which might aid in the settlement of 
Latin American di.sputcs concerning boundaries. 
Calvo’s services to Latin America were formally 
recognized by the third Pan-American confer- 
ence, which met at Rio dc Janeiro shortly after 
his death. 

Calvo was much influenced by the work of 
Henry Wheaton, who had brought American 
claims to international attention after the Revo- 
lutionary War, particularly as they related to the 
rights of maritime commerce. The analogous 
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role of Calvo is evident. He translated Wheaton’s 
History of the Law of Nations and through him 
derived his own historical positivism. It is 
strange that both these champions of the emerg- 
ing but hardly established rules of international 
law should have based their work theoretically 
upon positivism and attributed so much weight 
to the “actual usages” of the law of nations. 

A. S. Di- Bustamante 

Important works: Coleccion completa dc los hatados . . . 
y otros act os diplomatic os de todos los Kstados de la 
America Latina desde 14CJJ hasta nuestras dias, 1 1 vols. 
(Palis 1862-69); Anales histciricos de la rcroolucidn de la 
America Latina, 5 vols. (Paris 1864 -67); Dictionnaire de 
droit internationcd public et prive, 2 vols. (Berlin 1885); 
and his masterpiece. Derive ho internacional teonco y 
prdctico de Kuropa y Amc-nca, 2 vols. (Paris 1868; 5th 
ed. 6 vols., 1887-96). 

Consult. Limantour, Jose Yves, in Acadl^'mic des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, Seances et travaux, 
vol clvxii (1909) 689-718; I’eralta, Manuel de, m 
Institut de Droit International, Annuaire, vol. xxi 
(1906) 486-91; Ilandhuch des Vdlkerrechts, ed. by 
von HolizendorfF, 4 vols. (Berlin 1885-89) vol. i, p. 
514-16; Bordwell, Percy, “Calvo and the Calvo 
Doctime” in Green Jiag, vol. xviii (1906) 377 82; 
Carbia, Romulo D., Jlntoria de la historiografia 
argentina, vol. i- (La Plata 1925- ) p. 149-51. 

CALVO AND DIL\GO DOCTRINKS. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century the countries of Latin 
America were frequently subject to jiecuniary 
claims on the part of foreigners. These claims 
W'cre based upon injuries received during civil 
wars, acts of violence, such as false arrest or 
imprisonment and expulsion, or lireach of con- 
tracts concluded with the governments. While 
requiring and .seeking foreign investments and 
immigration the Latin American countries 
sought to maintain the u.sual prerogatives of 
sovereignly; tlius tliey endeavored to find a legal 
means of jircvcnting the too frequent diplomatic 
intcrpo.sition of foreign governments in behalf of 
their citizens and to deny to foreigners the ad- 
vantageous status which they had been deemed 
to enjoy. These efforts w^rc cxprcsssed in consti- 
tutions, statutes, treaties (where obtainable) and 
in contracts concluded with foreigners. These 
instruments all look to the propositions that the 
foreigner is bound by the local law, that he can- 
not make claim for injuries arising out of civil 
war or mob violence under conditions not 
available to nationals, that in his private litiga- 
tion he must exhaust his local remedies and 
establish a “denial of justice” before invoking 
diplomatic protection, and that in his litigation 
with the government arising out of concession 
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contracts or franchises he must make the local 
a>urts his final forum. Where the system of 
political administration is such that political 
outbreaks, disturbances and arbitrary violence 
are merely spasmodic and fortuitous events and 
the government is not chargeable with negli- 
gence and where the system of judicial adminis- 
tration is such that notorious perversions of 
justice are exceptional and rare, it may be said 
that these princijilcs, ajiart from foreclosing in- 
terposition in the event of denial of justice, ap- 
proximate the prevailing rules of international 
law. 

The whole doctrine of the final jurisdiction of 
the local courts over the complaints of aliens, 
with a denial of the privilege of diplomatic re- 
course, has been called the Calvo Doctrine after 
a celebrated Argentine jurist who enunciated 
these views as early as 1868. Calvo maintained 
that apart from treaty it was contraiy to funda- 
mental principles of international law to give 
foreigners in some countries a more favored 
position than in others, and that it was an abuse 
of physical power for stronger states to exact 
pecuniary indemnity from a weaker state under 
circumstances which would not allow them to 
make such claims upon each other. The Calvo 
Doctrine has in application been commonly re- 
stricted to concession contracts concluded be- 
tween the government and an alien and in this 
sense has received the name “Calvo clause”; 
it provides (either in constitutions, statutes or 
the contract itself) that the foreigner “renounces 
all right to prefer a diplomatic claim in regard to 
rights and obligations derived from the con- 
tract” or else that “all doubts and disputes” 
arising under it “shall be submitted to the local 
courts without right to claim [the] diplomatic 
interposition” of the alien’s government. 

As a general rule, a goveniment does not 
interpose, except by the use of good offices, to 
bring about the execution of contracts volun- 
tarily concluded by its citizens abroad unless 
there be established a denial of justice in the 
foreign courts. Thus interpreted the Calvo 
clause would be merely confirmatory of inter- 
national law and unobjectionable. But at times it 
has been maintained by Latin American coun- 
tries that the committal to resort to the local 
courts exclusively and to forego diplomatic pro- 
tection is without exception or qualification, 
especially when the committal is given in return 
for a favor or concession by which the foreigner 
agrees to consider himself, for the purposes of 
the concession, a citizen of the local country and 


to waive his rights as a foreigner, including 
the right to invoke diplomatic protection. This 
position, though it has its merits, is not ad- 
mitted by the United States or by most Euro- 
pean countries. 

The position of the United States is per- 
haps be.st expressed in an instruction of 
Secretary of State Bayard in 1888: “This gov- 
ernment cannot admit that its citizens can, 
merely by making contracts with foreign powers, 
or by other methods not amounting to an act of 
expatriation or a deliberate abandonment of 
American citizenship, destroy their dependence 
upon it or its obligations to protect them in case 
of a denial of justice” (Mr. Bayard, Sec’y of 
State, to Mr. Buck, Minister to Peru, Feb. 15, 
1888, Moore’s Digest, vi, §qi8). Secretary of 
State Gresham, in interpreting in 1893 ^ Calvo 
clause in the Venezuelan constitution, took the 
position, wliich the latest arbitral decisions have 
supported, that the stipulation to resort to local 
remedies must be carried out, but that it will 
not excuse a denial of justice — a wrong which 
would still justify diplomatic interposition 
(Moore’s Digest, vi, § 918). This questiim was 
submitted to the governments by the prepar- 
atory committee of jurists which laid the ground 
for the Hague Codification Conference of 1930. 
The replies of the governments (League of 
Natioiis, Conference for the Codification of 
Inteniational I/aw, Bases of Discussion . . . 
Drawn up by the Preparatory Committee, vol. iii, 
p. 133-35 and supplement) for the most j^art 
sustained the views expressed by secretaries 
Bayard and Gresham, as does Ba.sis of Dis- 
cussion No. 2f) proposed by the Committee of 
Jurists, a proposition which, however, was not 
reached for discussion prior to the adjournment 
of the conference. 

There have been twenty-one notable cases 
involving the validity of the Calvo clause which 
have come before international tribunals, and in 
which exhaustive opinions have been written. 
Ten of these, including the two latest, uphold 
the binding character of the stipulation to resort 
to the local courts, whereas eleven have denied 
the validity of the stipulation. In the main, the 
latter rest on one or other of the following 
grounds: that it is beyond the competence of an 
individual to contract away the superior right of 
his government to protect him [Rudloff (U. S.) 
V. Venezuela, Ralston 819-41 (1903); Martini 
(Italy) V. Venezuela, Ralston 183, 187 (1903)]; 
that where the government had annulled the 
contract without first appealing to the local 
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courts such action relieved the claimant from 
the stipulation not to make the contract the 
subject of international claim [Milligan (U. 
S.) V. Peru, Moore’s Arb. 1643 (1868); North 
and South Amer. Const. Co. (U. S.) v. Chile, 
Moore’s Arb. 2318-22 (1892)]; that the claim 
arose not out of the contract itself, but out of 
some violation of property right, and is based on 
tort [Selwyn ((Jr. Brit.) v. Venezuela, Ralston 
322, 323 (1903); Rudloff V. Venezuela, supra\. 

In the two most recent cases, before the 
United States-Mexican Commission under the 
trcjity of 1923 and the British-Mexican Com- 
mission of i<) 26, it has been held that the clause 
made it essential for the foreigner to resort to his 
local remedies in the first instance and that 
until he did so he had no standing before an 
international commission, and this notwith- 
standing the fact that in certain articles of the 
treaties of 1923 and 1926, under which the com- 
missions were established, the usual require- 
ment of exhausting local remedies was dispensed 
with as a condition of the admissibility of a claim 
[North Ainer. Dredging Co. of Texas (U. S.) v. 
Mexico, 20 A.J.l.L. 800 (1926); Mexican Union 
Railway, Ltd. ((Jt. Brit.) v. Mexico, 24 A.J.l.L. 
388, 394 (1930)]. 'Phis interpretation indicates 
that the effect given to the clause is to emphasize 
the usual requirement of international law that 
local remedies must be exhausted (thus cancel- 
ing in these cases the waiver of the treaty) and 
that a claim may be admitted only when, after 
such practical exhaustion, a denial of justice can 
be established. As thin interpreted the clause 
represents merely a well established rule of 
international law, and its utility lies mainly in 
that it enables the defendant country to rely 
upon an express stipulation when it insists that 
local remedies mu.st be employed. 

The joint intervention of Great Britain, Italy 
and Germany against Venezuela in 1902 on the 
erroneously sujiposed ground that they were 
seeking merely to collect unpaid bonds held by 
their citizens led Luis Drago, minister of foreign 
affairs of Argentina in 1902, to submit a note to 
the United States Department of State propos- 
ing a policy, intended to be a corollary of the 
Monroe Doctrine, that “the public debt [of an 
American slate] can not occasion armed inter- 
vention nor even the actual occupation of the 
territory of American nations by a European 
power” (U. S. For. Rel. 1903, p. 1-5). Drago’s 
protest lay solely against the use of armed force 
in the collection of public debts and was not 
directed against diplomatic interposition in 
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general. He also added that he did not intend to 
make his doctrine a defense “for bad faith, dis- 
order, and deliberate and voluntary insolvency.” 
Drago argued that the purchaser of a foreign 
bond buys with open eyes and in the price paid 
takes account of the value of the security, the 
credit of the debtor government and all the other 
factors which enter into the bargain. He added 
that the emission of the loan and bond is an act 
of “sovereignty,” that the creditor knows that 
payment may be refused or the debt reduced by 
similar act, that the usual civil remedies arc 
barred and that the state is the sole judge of its 
ability to pay. He maintained that it is unfair to 
the people of both states to make this voluntary 
aintract the subject of armed political action 
involving whole nations and to make the govern- 
ment, in effect, the guarantor of its citizens* 
bonded investment. 

The Drago Doctrine is thus narrower than 
the Calvo Doctrine, for it relates only to public 
bonds and decries only amied intervention. 
I'hcrc has been a difference of view among 
Europcatj powers and publicists as to the pro- 
priety of intervention to collect public debts, 
though armed force has rarely been used except 
in cases of bad faith or fraud. I’hc preponderant 
view is that intervention is not warranted in the 
event of an honest inability of a stJite to pay 
its debts, but only when, with means at hand, 
there is a wilful refusal to pay; or when foreign 
creditors arc illegally treated, especially if they 
arc discriminated against in favor of national 
creditors; or if improper preferences arc given; 
or when special funds assigned as security for 
the debt are arbitrarily diverted to another 
purpose: in short, when bad faith may be con- 
sidered the moving cause of the ilcfault. Despite 
this disagreement as to a formal rule, to the 
extent that law is deducible from practise it may 
be said that armed intervention is not sanctioned 
except in cases of bad faith, and even in such 
cases it has been extremely rare. ThcVenezuelan 
interventions had as their foundation a persist- 
ent refusal of Venezuela to settle tort claims, and 
the bonds were drawn in only collaterally and 
incidentally. The Drago Doctrine is mainly of 
interest because it calls attention to the political 
danger and the undesirability of armed inter- 
vention on behalf of private claimants of all 
kinds, not because the evil which Drago feared 
was particularly notorious. 

The Drago note had the effect of inducing the 
United States to place on the agenda of the 
Third American Conference of American States 
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at Rio de Janeiro in 1906 and of the Hague 
Conference of 1907 the consideration of the 
question of national policy in the pursuit of 
contract claims. Although it had not been the 
policy of the United States or of other countries 
generally to use force to collect contract claims, 
distinctions between “fraud and wrong-doing or 
violation of treaties” and “simple non-perform- 
ance of a contract with a private person” en- 
gaged major attention, with the result that the 
use of force, while deprecated in the latter case, 
was implicitly and conditionally approved in the 
former. At 'I'he Hague ( General Horace Porter, 
for the United States, proposed tliat the use of 
force for the collection of contract debts is not 
pennissilile until after the justice and amount of 
the debt, as well as the time and manner of 
payment, shall have been determined by arbitra- 
tion. After several amendments, a convention 
W’as voted by thirty-nine stales, making the use 
of force conditional upon (t) a refusal by the 
debtor state to arbitrate; or (2) obstruction by 
the dt:btor state of the formulation of a corn- 
promts after arbitration is accepted; or (3) failure 
to carry out an award. Perhaps these terms arc 
more delinite than “bad faith,” or “deliberate 
and voluntary insolvency.” Seven Latin Ameri- 
can states made reservations in line with the 
Venezuelan objection to the convention, to the 
cllect that arbitration should be permitted only 
in case of a denial ol justice after judicial reme- 
dies have been exhausted —a proposition en- 
tirely sound, for when the debt is not denied 
arbitration has no purjiose. Drago made a 
reservation on behalf of Argentina, in which he 
was joined by seven states, that “public loans 
with bond issues constituting the national debt 
cannot in any case give rise to military aggres- 
sion nor to the occupation of the soil of Ameri- 
can slates.” 

'J’he Porter Proposition is at once narrower 
and wider in scope than the Drago Doctrine. 
In that it actually sanctions the use of anned 
force in a tyjic of situation in which the United 
States and most other powers have, as a matter 
of policy, ileclined armed intervention, the Por- 
ter Projiosition is narrower than the Drago 
Doctrine, which would ilcny absolutely the use 
of force, at least in the collection of public bonds. 
As a definite check upon the use of force in first 
instance and a public profession of faith in arbi- 
tration, it is to be welcomed, for pacific block- 
ades, threats of hostilities and rumors of warlike 
preparations have a disturbing effect on peace 
and commerce. The Porter Proposition is wider 


in scope than the Drago Doctrine in that it ap- 
plies to all contractual debts and not merely to 
public bonds. Yet doubts may easily arise as to 
the meaning of “contractual debts.” Bond debts, 
while not usually presented for payment through 
diplomatic procedure, have occasionally been 
submitted to international tribunals, which have 
generally denied their jurisdiction over them in 
the absence of express words submitting bond 
claims for determination. 

While thus far neither the Drago Doctrine 
nor the Porter Proposition has been applied in 
actual cases which have reached public notice, 
they may well have been eflective in restraining 
official action, and they have served to call atten- 
tion to the tendency, too prevalent in the nine- 
teenth century, to use political means to enforce 
pecuniary legal claims. In limiting the use of 
such means they constitute ]iart of the move- 
ment of the twentieth century either to exert 
more patience in the dij^lomatic settlement of 
such questions or, if unsuccessful, to submit 
them more readily to international arbitral 
(judicial) decision. In this respect there is no 
reason to segregate contract claims, for this 
sensible means of settlement should be extended 
to all piecuniary claims. Wliile obligatory arbitra- 
tion of all such cases is not yet achieved, the 
tendency is not to resist the movement loo 
strongly, it is still true, however, that those 
economic conflicts of interest among the nations 
which arc too profound and persistent to be for- 
mulated into leg.il issues or disjmtes are likely 
to be more prevalent than ever; and for the ad- 
justment and conciliation of these little if any 
machinery is available. 

Edwun M. Bokciiard 
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CAMBACERES, JEAN JACQUES REGIS 
DE (1753-1^^24), French statesman and jurist. 
He was born at Montpellier of a family of the 
noblesse de robe. He was successively deputy to 
the National Convention, member of the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred, second consul under 
Napoleon and arch-chancellor of the empire. As 
a member of the Committee of Public Safety he 
was interested in legislation and in June, 1793, 
issued s(‘veral reports, one of which sought to 
give natural children the same rights as legiti- 
mate ones, while another dealt with adoption. 
He jiroposcd the jury as a legal institution to deal 
with civil affairs and drew up two prefects for a 
civil code (August, 1793, and 'I'hermidor, year 
Ii) In line W'itli the ideas of his day his projects 
sacrificed individual and family rights to a 
despotic state which was founded on etjualit}, 
which looked to the destruction of j>arenlal 
authority and to the crumbling of patrimonies 
and which sanctioned the retroactivity ol laws. 
In the Council of Five Hundred he proposed 
still another plan which was, however, very 
much milder and made no further progress. In 
'Thermidor, year viii, he was reinstated on the 
commission for drawing up a civil code but 
when his projects w^ere rejected as “contrary to 
natural equity” he himself abandoned them. 
He is regarded as the principal author of the 
C'ode Civil completed in 1804, although his 
work on this was in a spirit entirely at variance 
with his former views, esjiecially as regards the 
inheritance of property. 1 le resumed his duties 
during the Hundred Days, was exiled as a 
regicide in 1816, pardoned by the king and made 
a duke in 1818, 

J. Declareuii. 

Consult: l.yon-Caen, Charles, “Notice sur la vie et les 
travaux de Cambaedres” in Academic des Sciences 
Morales et Politujues, Seances et tras’aux (1027) pt. i, 
36 68; Vialles, Pierre, L'archi-chancelicr Camhaceres 
(Paris 1908); Aubriet, Antoine, Vie de Cambacaes 
(2nd ed. Paris 1825). 

CAMBON, PIERRE JOSEPH (1756-1820), 
French statesman and financier. As a member of 
the committee of finance first of the Legislative 
Assembly and later of the National Convention 
Cambon practically administered French finan- 
ces between October, 1791, and April, 1795. 
Essentially an honest, accurate accountant, he 
possessed some of the qualities of a great 
minister of finance. At the cost of popularity he 
vigorously opposed the expenditures and de- 
mands of the revolutionary committees, the 


spoliation of precious metals from the churches 
and the abuses in the administration of taxes. 
In contrast to the steadfastness with which he 
tried to prevent corruption and waste, Cambon ’s 
policy with regard to the assignats was incon- 
sistent and shifting, lie was indeed thoroughly 
aware of the dangers inherent in the excessive 
issue of paper money and at times did every- 
thing in his power to regulate and reduce it. 
But at other times, as in his rejnirts of April 17- 
19, T792, and of February i, 1793, when he was 
carried away by his interest in the prosecution of 
W'ar, he not only sponsored but eagerly urged 
new issues. 

Cambon is best known for his W'ork in connec- 
tion with the jniblic debt. His famous Rapport 
sur la dette publique, which the Convention ac- 
cepted on August 24, 1793, provided for the 
creation of the Grand lAvre, by which the jire- 
rev'olutionary debt was to be “republicanixed” 
and consohdatetl with the new debt. Whili; this 
act was a jx>litical nece.ssity it was accompanied 
by a repudiation of past interest payments and 
the conversion of the floating debt into a funded 
debt, ^'he Grand hivre evoked loud complaints 
from the rentiers. It was, moreover, the occasion 
of clashes between Cambon and Robesjiierre, 
who would have been less vehement had he not 
regarded Cambon as the center of the resistance 
he encountered in the committees. 'I'lie defeat 
of Robespierre brought C’arnbon’s jxilitical 
fortunes to their climax and enabled him to ob- 
tain what he had long desired, a decree of com- 
plete separation of church and state. But 
Cambon ’s record as a member of the Moun- 
tain, his sympathy with its survivors and his 
militarism prevented continued harmony with 
the 'J’hcrmidorians. E.xcept for a momentary 
return to the political stage in 1815, Cam- 
bon ’s career ended with the revolution of 12 
Germinal. 

Marcel Marion 

Consult: Arnaud, R., Cambon (Paris 1926); Marion, 
M., Histoire financiere de la France depuis 17T5, 5 vols. 
(Paris 1914-28) vols. u-m. 

CAMBON, PIERRE PAUL (1843-1924), 
French diplomat. After serving successively as 
prefect of the departments of Aube, Doubs and 
Nord, Cambon was sent out in 1 882 as resident 
general to Tunis. He played a prominent role in 
the organization of the protectorate, drawing on 
the British colonial system for guidance. In 1886 
he was appointed ambassador to Madrid and 
five years later was transferred to Constant!- 
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nople, where at first hand he observed the 
German policy of peaceful penetration in Asia 
Minor and where he probably formed the 
opinions of German Weltpolitik characteristic of 
his later years. Following the Fashoda crisis 
(1898) Delcass^ sent him as ambassador to 
I^ndon, where he remained until 1920. When 
Gambon assumed charge of the embassy the 
relations between the two countries were most 
strained; many Frenchmen had come to enter- 
tain the idea of revenge against England rather 
than again "St Gennany. A hearty advocate of 
Delcasse’s policy, which aimed at an Anglo- 
French understanding, Gambon may justly be 
described as one of the great architects of the 
Entente Gordiale. Wit!) dignified patience he 
studied British psychology and policy, and ably 
conducted the negotiations leading to the famous 
understanding of April 8, 1904. When the new 
entente was subjected to the severe ordeal of the 
first Moroccan crisis he carried on the discus- 
sions regarding eventual English aid for France 
and paved the way for the military and naval 
pourparlers of 1906 and the following years. 
From this time on he appears to have exercised 
a determining influence upon French foreign 
policy, which was particularly in need of direc- 
tion l)ecause of the instability of the French 
ministries. He was instrumental in promoting 
the Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907 and helped 
steer the entente through the period of the 
Bosnian and the .second Moroccan crisis. Dur- 
ing the most anxious period of the first Balkan 
War he strengthened the entente by securing 
from Sir Edward Grey a letter (November 22, 
1912) in which Grey agreed “that, if either 
Government had grave reason to expect an 
unprovoked attack by a third Power, or some- 
thing that threatened the general peace, it should 
immediately discuss with the other whether 
both CJovcrnments should act together to prevent 
aggression and to preserve peace, and, if so, 
what measures they would be prepared to take 
in common.” On the basis of this corre- 
spondence Gambon worked to bring about the 
immediate intervention of England in the great 
July crisis of 1914. With remarkable diplomacy 
be succeeded in leading Grey along the desired 
road. He remained in England throughout the 
World War, obviating difficulties and mis- 
understandings between the Allies. Gambon was 
the leading figure in that remarkable triumvirate 
of diplomats of pre-war France of which his 
brother Jules and Barrere were the other 
members. While Gambon’s influence upon 


French policy cannot always be determined, he 
assuredly deserves a preeminent place in the 
history of French diplomacy. 

William L. Danger 

Consult: Julien, Ku^fene, “Ncjtice sur la vie et les 
travaux de M. Paul Cambon” in Acad^mie des 
Sciences Morales ct Politiques, Seances et travaux^ 
compte rendu (lyag) pt. i, 177-217; Charles-Roux, 
Francois, Trots ambassades frangatses d la veille de la 
guerre (J’aris 1928) ch. i. 

CAMDEN, WILLIAM (1551-1623), the most 
important English historian and antiquarian 
of the Elizabethan period. His Britannia was 
mainly responsible for the firm establishment 
about 1650 of the true outlines of English 
history prior to 1485. He jiroduced the first 
scholarly edition of several of the early chron- 
icles and diligently collected materials on 
English history, genealogy, topography and 
numismatics, which today form part of the im- 
portant Cotton Mss. in the Briti.sh Museum. He 
was an influential member, and perhaps the 
founder, of a society of antiquaries to which 
several later groups trace their origin. Through 
Cotton, Seldcn, Coke and others he provided 
much historical information used by the Com- 
mons in their struggle with the crown. He en- 
dowed a readership in history at Oxford, taking 
thereby a pioneer step in the tlevelopment of 
history as an inde|>endent discipline. As early as 
1581 his scholarship attracted continental atten- 
tion, and he furnished information about Eng- 
land to the French jurist Brisson, the geographer 
Ortclius and the French historians De 'I’hou and 
Dupuy. Camden was also a notable educator. He 
was for many years master at Westminster 
School, WTote a (Jreek grammar for secondary 
schools (1597), used until the nineteenth centu- 
ry, and played an important part in the revival 
of the study of Anglo-Saxon. 

Roland G. Usher 

Important works: Britannia (London 1586, new ed. by 
author 1607), tr. by P. Holland (London i6ro; 4th ed. 

2 vols., 1772), and by R. Gough (from the 1607 edi- 
tion, 3 vols., London 1789), the second edition of the 
latter (4 vols., London 1806) including an extended 
biography of Camden; Kpistolae, ed. by Thomas 
Smith with a life of Camden (Dmdtm 1691). 

CAMERALISM. The tenn cameralism is ap- 
plied to the associated political ideas gathered 
about the centralizing practises and tendencies 
in administration, finance and economic policy 
which characterized the absolute monarchy in 
Germany and Austria around the middle of the 
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eighteenth century. The term also designates the occupies the foreground. In its second phase 
system of political sciences of the same period cameralism was developed and systematized as a 
which placed itself at the service of the absolute political science through the rise of administra- 
monarchy and attempted to work out a systc- tivc science, a development characterized by the 
matic account of the functioning of the various establishment, under Frederick William i, of the 
administrative services as a basis for the training first university chairs in cameralism (l)ithmar in 
of public officials. Frankfurt a. Oder and Gasser in Halle a. Saale). 

Cameralism is properly the German and Among the forces which forged the concept of 

Austrian variety of mercantilism. What differ- administration and transfonned early cameral- 

entiates the mercantilism of these two countries ism into administrative science was the problem 

from the mercantilist systems of other parts of of handling the vastly increased range of activi- 

Eiirope is the circumstance that only in Ger- ties of the rising paternalistic state. Other forces 

many and Austria did internal political consoli- operating in the same direction were the in- 

dation coincide with the introduction of mer- creasing powers of the central administrative 

cantilistic policy. The process of unification of departments and the constant extension of state 

political elements which had been financially, interference in the life of society, which brought 
legally and economically separate started in into the foreground the question of the justice of 
Prussia under Frederick William i and its effects that interference. 'Phe stratum of autonomous 
were still evident in Austria in the attempted re- associations, such as the guilds, which had stood 

forms of 1748 under Maria 'Fheresa. 'J'his between the subject and his ruler, had been 

process was characterized by centralization of abolished. Ruler and people now confronted 

administration, liberation of industry from guild each other directly and a new definition of their 
organization, the creation of unifonn municipal reciprocal relations had to be worked out. More 
law and the formulation of a mcrcantilistic and more attention was given to the problem of 
economic policy. In Austria in particular absolu- justifying the steady expansion of state interven- 
tisrn was inaugurated by the centralizing of ad- tion. To this end the doctrine of natural rights 
ministrative law, 'Fhe most important stage in was drawn upon. 

the development of the process was the central- What characterized the German natural rights 
ization of financial legislation. The essential doctrine whs not the concept of individual frcc- 
featiircs of this reform were the issuance of tax dom but that of the union of wills, the origin of 
ordiriances valid throughout Austria, the desig- the general will of the state in the joining to- 
nation of agencies of the central government for gether of individual wills in the social compact, 
the collection of these taxes and the reorganiza- 'I’he natural rights concepts of transferability 
tion of the royal cxcbecjucr as a national treasury and alienability of powers afforded a basis for 
for the whole empire. the juristic and political relations of ruler and 

C'amerali.sm falls into two distinct phases of people. Thc.se relations were conceived of as 
development if we exclude, as we properly those of mandatory and mandator. livery exer- 
should, the juristic tax literature of Bornitz, cise of power on the part of the ruler could be 
Besold and Klock, which limits the function of linked up with his legal position as mandatory, 
the state and consequently stresses the question This doctrine of natural rights as developed by 
of the justice and the legality of imposing taxes. Pufendorf formed the theoretical basis of en- 
Thc all embracing state interventionism of the lightened absolutism, the classical justification 
mercantilistic .system and more specifically of for the doctrine of the paternal state. The doc- 
cameralism excludes the question of justice, trine was further developed by Thomasius and 
maintaining the position that no limits upon the Wolff. To stake out the limits of state power so 
public revenue can be fixed, l^'o the first phase of as to provide legal sanction for state intervention 
cameralism belong the three great political was the task that fell to the natural rights juris- 
cconomists of the time of Leopold i, Bccher, prudence; the dvity of cameral science was to 
Schroder and Hornick, in whose writings the supply the positive content for these occasions of 
different aspects of cameralism appear with intervention and to systematize the ever in- 
varied emphasis. Becher concentrates on the creasing number of state tasks, 
internal political and economic relations of the The most distinguished representatives of 
three states, Schroder advocates absolutism in later cameralism are J. H. G. von Justi and Jo- 
the form of the monarchical state, while with seph von Sonnenfels. The cameralistic doctrines 
Homick the idea of the collective Austrian state of both are founded on natural rights theories of 
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the state. For them the object of the state is one 
of eudaernonistic utilitarianism, the general 
happiness of the subjects. In their economic 
theory the cameralists lay chief emphasis upon 
increase in population. 'Fhe food supply and the 
population vary in direct relation with each 
other. Increase in the national wealth is to be 
attained by enlisting additional labor; hence 
aliens are to be attracted to the state by tax ex- 
emption and subsidies. In contrast to the mer- 
cantilism of the west, German cameralism 
stresses not so much commercial expansion as 
industrial centralization. The balance of trade 
theory is applied to the doctrine of pojnilation as 
a balance of employment. By freedom of trade is 
meant the abolition of state price control, mo- 
nopolies, tnnle associations atid privileges. 

Cameralistic tendencies and technique pre- 
dominated in Germany until far into the nine- 
teenth century. Cameralism relaxed its hold only 
under the inlluence of Adam Smith’s doctrines, 
which were spread through Germany by Jakob, 
Soden and iJufeland. Important in this connec- 
tion also is the transformation which the Ger- 
man natural rights theory of the state suffered 
under Kant. Yet even Ran, whose strenuous 
advocacy of free trade bears the stamp of Adam 
Smith, shows evident cameralistic influence in 
his organization of the subject matter. I’races of 
that influence are also visible in the all inclusive 
administrative doctrines of Lorenz von Stein. 

Cameralism as the science of administration 
especially helped to develop those branches of 
learning that are usi-ful in state administraticni. 
'I’hus statistics, valuable for census purposes and 
for a grasp of foreign trade, began as a branch of 
the cameral sciences. The sharji di.stinction 
between fiscal science and public finance goes 
back to cameralistic influences. 

The common factor underlying all cameral- 
istic systems, the earlier as well as the later, is 
their close relation to the state. Criticisms of 
cameralism in economic literature center in this 
relation. While W. Roscher adhered to an eco- 
nomic interpretation of cameralism, Lorenz von 
Stein made clear its significance for political 
science in general and Marchet worked out the 
administrative ideas in the cameralistic system. 
Albion W. Small conceived of the cameralists in 
broader terms, as political scientists. Axel 
Nielsen stressed the cameralistic theory of the 
state. Zielenziger tried to distinguish clearly 
between the ideas of mercantilism and cameral- 
ism. Louise Sommer devoted herself to the 
question whether cameralism, or mercantilism. 


can be regarded as a scientific system. Thert is 
no such procedure in cameralism as a conscious 
resort to any fundamental theoretical code of 
principles which is conceived of as the basis of 
the whole movement, as is the case with the 
physiocracy in its dependence on Quesnay’s 
Tableau economique. 'Fhe unifying principle in 
cameralism does not He in conscious intellectual 
relations which would permit one author to 
build upon another while developing his own 
particular contribution. And yet the question of 
whether cameralism has any theoretical content, 
hence whether it deserves to be called a system, 
must be answered with a decided affirmative. 
The dogmatic content is not to be sought pri- 
marily in the dew^loped tlieory. Cameralism is 
simply a historical system, which assumes uni- 
tary form only in retrospect liy \irtue of its 
consistent interpretation of the trends of thought 
and the values of its age. 'I'he principle which 
operates to make of it a system lies not in a 
conscious theon'tical foundation but in a har- 
monious f^rotip of unconscious reactions ha\ing 
an essentially jiolitical orientation. 'J’his orienta- 
tion is at the .same time of decisne importance in 
determining the formulation of the jiarticular 
economic doctrines. 'The condition making lor 
system building is the fact that the problem of 
the rising state is the focus of cameralistic 
interest. In their more or less primitive specula- 
tion on social phenomena tlie cameralists con- 
sistently looked upon the state as the ultimate 
social reality. The period was one in winch 
scientific division of labor and specialization had 
been barely attempted, in which jiolitical econ- 
omy in its early, cameralistic beginnings was 
treated in connection with theories of the state, 
ethics, philosophy and natural science. In the.se 
circumstances a sharp differentiation of spheres 
and methods of thought could hardly be ex- 
pected. Cameralism is interpenetrated by ele- 
ments of other sciences, especially of tho.se 
disciplines which had the greatest significance in 
that day, the theory of the state and the natural 
sciences, which were then beginning to flourish. 

Louisk Sommi-k 

See: MEttCANTiLTSM; Economics; Kc’onomk’ Poi.icy; 
Adminestraiion, Public; Public Financi-; Staif; 
Natural Ri(aiis. 

Consult: Uoschcr, Wilhelm, Geuhichte dcr National- 
okonomtk in Deutsdilmid (Munich 1S74) p. 228-35, 
and “Die osterreichische NaUonaloktmomik uiiter 
Kaiser Leopold l” \n Jahrbuchcr fur Nationaldkonotme 
und Statistik, vol. ii (1S64) 25-50, 105--22; Small, A. 
W., The Cameralist’! (t'hicaKO 1900); Nielsen, A. E. 
H., Die Entstehung der deutschen Kameralwissenschaft 
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fm 17. Jahrhundert, tr. from the Danish hy Gustav 
Bargum (Jena 1911); Zielenziger, Kurt, 7 )*e alien 
deutschen Kameralistrn, Beitrage zur Gischichtc der 
Nationalokonomie, no. z (Jena 1914); Sommer, 
Louise, Die oslerreuhschen Kanmralisleii in Dogmen 
geschichtlirher Darstel/ung, 2 vols. (Vienna 1920-25); 
Stein, Lorenz von, “Zur Geschichte der deutscheri 
Finanzwissenschaft ini 17. jahrhundert" in hinanz- 
Archiv, vol. i (1K84) 1-44; Schmid, Ferdinand, 
“Lher die Bedeutung der Verwaltungslehre als 
sclbstandiger Wissenschaft” in Zeituhrift fur die 
gesamte Staatsrvissemehaft, vol. Iw (1900J 193-223; 
Marchet, Gustav, Studien iiher die Enttoicklung der 
Verimltungslehre in DeutseJdand (Munich 1885). 

CAMERON, ANDREW CARR (1834-90), 
American labor leader. Cameron’s career epito- 
mizes the rising national labor movement in 
the United States from the Civil War until the 
late seventies. His militant independent editor- 
ship of the Workin^mvtis Advocate (Chicago 
1H64-77), the olhcial organ first of the Chicago 
’Fradcs Assembly and later of the National 
Labor Union, made it not only the leading 
labor journal of the period but one of the few 
bright records in die history of the American 
labor press. This weekly periodical, with its 
nation wide circulation, not only reflected the 
temper of American labor — its advocacy of 
independent political action, of producers’ co- 
operation, of the eight-hour day, of an alliance of 
industrial with agricultural labor and, during 
the post-war dejircssion, of “greenbackism” — 
but did much to clarify and popularize these 
issues. 

Cameron w^as prominent also in the Chicago 
typographical union; in the Chicago 'I’rades 
Assembly, of which he was president for four 
years; as jircsident of the Grand Eight Hour 
I^eaguc; as an organizer of the National Labor 
Union; and as American delegate to the Eourth 
Congress of the Intcrnatioiuil Workingmen’s 
Association al Basel in 1869, where he claimed 
to represent Soo,ooo organized workers. 

'I’he outstanding emphasis of his Address of 
the National Labor (Joni^rcss to the l\'orkini(men 
of the United States (Chicago 1867), a compre- 
hensive survey of his own social program, was on 
independent political action. When in the late 
seventies labor jiarty agitation began to yield 
again to an interest in direct economic and 
industrial action Cameron’s influence gradually 
declined. 

Cara Cook 

Consult-. History of Labour in the United States, ed. by 
John R. Commons and others, 2 vols. (New York 1921) 
vol. ii, and A Documentary History of American In- 
dustrie Society, ii vols. (Cleveland 1910) vol. ix. 
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CAMORRA was a secret society which origi- 
nated and operated in the province of Naples; 
in its last stage it was described as the “great- 
est criminal organization in the world.” From 
1820 until its extinction in 1922 the Camorra, 
while identified with the lowest stratum of 
Neapolitan life, had periodic contacts with the 
upper classes not only in Naples but also in other 
parts of the peninsula. It cannot be dissociated 
from the regime of the Spanish Bourbons, w^ho 
sujipressed every jiopular political expression, or 
from the succeeding reign r)f the house of Savoy. 
Its changes in organization and character more 
or less reflected such events as the abortive 
Carbonari revolution of 1820, the revolt of 
Young Italy in j 8^3, the local repercussions pro- 
duced by the Sicilian revolulion of Ruggiero 
Settimo and the drastic prosecutions of mem- 
bers of the Societii Unita Italiana in 1S48, the 
advent of C'.aribaldi followed by the evacuation 
of the Bourbons in iKbo, the absorption of 
Naples by the kingdom of Italy in the following 
year and finally the World War and the rise and 
domin.inceof h'ascism. More intimate influences 
in shaping its destinies were the illiteracy and 
idleness general in Naples, a land in which barc 
subsistence may be obtained with no great 
effort. 

The Camorra was first heard of as a move- 
ment for organizetl proti'ction among released 
political offenders w ho in 1 830 established them- 
selves in the city of Naples. 'Fhe more criminal 
elements associated with the organization formed 
gangs W'hich preyed upon the unprotected in the 
ill governed city or, for a consideration, offered 
immunity. This society’s smuggling activities 
brought it into contact with the predatory 
authorities, both civil and ecclesi.istic. High 
personages paid for crimes committed for their 
benefit or for immunity and the jiolice often 
employed the society to expose non-Cainorrist 
crimes. 'Fhe Camorra “taxed” ollicials holding 
lucrative positions and secured large revenues 
from brothels, g.iming establishmi'iits aiul ilk gal 
lottery bureaus. It jirobably reached the acme of 
efficient organization betw'een 1830 and 1848. 
There was evolved a curious ritual of initiation 
with tests of courage and loyalty, oaths sworn on 
pistol, dagger and poison and penalties for in- 
fringement, ranging from maiming to death; 
there were signs for secret communication and a 
special vocabulary. The members servi'd novi- 
tiates before they were assigned or permitted to 
undertake major crimes. There was a “lower” or 
bassa Camorra and a “higher” or alta. The latter 
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was the governing body and maintained secret 
affiliations with the authorities and influential 
persons. 

The withdrawal of the constitution of 1848 
brought the society into politics. In 1851 the 
administration of Ferdinand ii employed basisti 
spies for the apprehending of political prisoners; 
Gladstone estimated the number of political 
prisoners at the time as between fifteen and 
twenty tliousand. Under Francis ii the court 
camarilla attempted to suppress the Camorra. 
In reprisal the society transferred its allegiance 
to the Garibaldi Committee and was an impor- 
tant factor irj driving out the Bourbons in i860. 
Its services were accepted for a time by the new 
jirovincial government under the crown of Italy 
as an auxiliary of the police, but it soon got out 
of hand and in 1862, 1877 and 1899 determined 
efforts were made to suppress it. 'Fhe report 
made in 1901 by a royal commission of inquiry 
brought into being an “Honest Government 
League” in Naples which succeeded in having 
all Camorrist candidates defeated at the provin- 
cial and municipal elections and considerably 
lessened the Camorrist influence in the mala 
vita^ or underworld. 'I'hough serious and dis- 
interested publicists wrote that the Camorra w’as 
no more, evidence of its presence periodically 
came to light and the number of unpunished 
crimes continued to increase. 

In the summer of 1906 the murder of a couple 
named Cuocolo took j)lace. Both husband and 
wife had the reputation of being basisti of the 
Camorra; both were susjiected of working with 
the Questura, or municipal police. For a variety 
of reasons the government at Rome was anxious 
to bring about reform in Naples and hence 
undertook a secret investigation which lasted 
five years. After a trial of sixteen months 
(March ii, 1911, to July 8, 1912) at Viterbo 
thirty of the accused were convicted. The con- 
stant rulings of the presiding judge to confine the 
procedure to the Cuocolo murders per sc and to 
circumstantial evidence, the persistent manner 
in which evidence indicting the society itself was 
disallowed, constant warnings given the prose- 
cution by the bench and subsequent action 
againsi witne.sses showed that the Camorra still 
had its jirotectors in high places. In spite of the 
fact that the leaders of the society were in prison 
the Camorra was in a fair way to restoration be- 
fore the World War. After the war the activities 
of the h'ascist organization absorbed its energy 
and operated to check its recovery. 

In social, politiail and criminal history the 


Camorra is unique. It is doubtful that it ever, as 
an organization, exerted any measurable influ- 
ence outside of Italy, although the murder of a 
New York lieutenant of police at Palermo in 
1909 by members of the Sicilian Mafia was very 
probably instigated by Alfano, head of the 
organization, in revenge for his deportation 
from New York. 

Walter Littlefield 
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CAMPAIGN, POLITICAL. Within the gen- 
eral framework of similarity shared by all demo- 
cratic institutions, the organization and conduct 
of political campaigns vary from country to 
country. The system of government of itself 
produces certain variations. Thus the cabinet 
system, with its ever j>resent threat of surprise 
elections, requires a more aintinuously func- 
tioning campaign machinery than does the con- 
gressional system. Within each of these two 
major types, furthermore, variations will occur 
which arc traceable to the political psychology 
and tradition of the peojile. Thus campaigns in 
England differ from those in France, campaigns 
in the United States from those in Latin Amer- 
ican countries. American phenomena may, how- 
ever, fiiirly be regarded as typical. Since it was 
in the United States that the experiment with 
democracy began, some decades in advance of 
European countries, it is here that we should 
expect to obscrA’^e party jirocesses which, by 
reason of greater maturity, have something like 
universal significance. The presidential cam- 
paign, occurring at four-year intervals and 
bringing into play all the elements of party 
organization and strategy, affords the best 
means of approach to American practise. 

A political campaign, like a military campaign, 
requires organization. 'There must be a general 
staff responsible for preparing plans and co- 
ordinating effort, a chief of staff who directs 
operations and a hierarchy of commissioned and 
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non-commissioned officers who transmit orders 
to the rank and file. Democracy involves the 
cooperation of millions in a common enterprise; 
and the parties, seeking to mobilize and regi- 
ment the vast electorate, must set up machinery 
appropriate to their task. This machinery as- 
sumes in the Unitetl States the form of a pyra- 
mid, with the national committee at the apex 
and the mass of party members, segregated in 
precincts or election districts, at the base. Until 
late in the nineteenth century it existed solely by 
virtue of party action and lay outside the domain 
of law. Today the national agencies still retain 
that voluntary character; Congress has not at- 
tempted, and firobably has no power, to regulate 
them. But within the several states the situation 
is very difierent. Primary laws define party, lay 
down the conditions of party membership, de- 
scribe the composition of state and local com- 
mittees, the way in which they shall be chosen 
and, in general language, the functions which 
they .shall perform. Such regulation by statute — 
even though rudimentary in some states, par- 
ticularly in those of the solid S<.uth — stands out 
as a characteristic feature of American politics. 

Party organization in the United States begins 
with the precinct or election district, the smallest 
political division of the state. Here, as a rule, the 
party members choose at the primary an execu- 
tive officer who serves as a link between the 
upper ranges of the organization and the indi- 
vidual voter. Above this officer are numerous 
committees, corresponding to the more im- 
portant electoral areas — assembly di.stricts, 
counties, senatorial districts — -and, since the 
control of these depends upon what happens in 
the various precincts, he must swing the pri- 
mary vote. His own j)oliticaI life is at stake. He 
wins success by tireless effort, by getting to 
know all the party adherents, their business 
interests, their tastes and inclinations, their 
vulnerable spots. 'Phe really important com- 
mittees are those of the county and the state; in 
larger cities, because of the density of popula- 
tion, the ward is interposed between precinct 
and county as a base of major operations. In 
three fourths of the states the county committee 
consists of the precinct leaders. 'I’he county 
chairman, who has access to an extensive patron- 
age in the form of public offices and contracts, 
may become a dominant figure, holding his 
place over a long period and wielding the 
authority of a benevolent despot; or he may he 
merely the henchman of a county boss who 
works behind the scenes. 'I'he state central 


committee sometimes stands in a truly hier- 
archical relation to the committees below, its 
members consisting, for example, of the 
congressional district chainnen. More often the 
members are chosen at the primary or state 
convention and thus have an independent origin. 
Even so, the necessity for some concentration of 
power in the management of party affairs and 
the conduct of campaigns gives the committee 
great prestige as long as the party is united and 
harmonious. Its chairman, however, is seldom 
more than the titular head of the party organiza- 
tion. Effective leadership commonly rests with 
the governor, a United States senator or a 
crack politician w’ho holds no office; and his 
authority permeates the complex mechanism 
from state committee down to precinct execu- 
tive. 

The national committee consists of a man and 
a woman from each of the states, territories and 
insular po.sscssions. It is elected by the national 
convention late in June of the presidential year; 
and, since the convention does in fact merely 
ratify the choice of the various state delegations, 
which in their turn are instructed by the state 
committees, national party organization is in a 
measure derived from .state party organization. 
Close and cordial cooperation between the two 
is insured in other ways. In the presidential year 
public interest centers upon the struggle for 
piossession of the chief magistracy. Every rither 
campaign takes its tone from the presidential 
campaign; every other candidate finds his fir- 
tunes involved in those of the presidential can- 
didate. Moreover the national committee wdelds 
a sort of financial hegemony, exhausting sources 
of supply in the collection of its campaign fund 
and thus making the state committees somewhat 
dependent upon its largess. These circumstances 
have a still greater effect in subordinating the 
congressional and the senatorial campaign com- 
mittees, which are concerned respectively with 
the election of representatives and senators. 
Tradition has e.stablished the right of the 
presidential candidate to name the chairman of 
the national committee. This arrangement gives 
the victorious faction, when there has been a 
bitter contest for the presidential nomination, 
some security against sabotage; it insures an in- 
timate, confidential relationship between the 
candidate and the man who manages his cam- 
paign. The candidate may reserve to himself the 
final word in matters of high strategy, as did 
Roosevelt in 1904 and Coolidge twenty years 
later; usually, however, he stands aside. I'he 
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chairman, absorbing the powers of the com- 
mittee, exercises an almost autocratic authority. 
He does, of course, confer with the candidate 
and his executive committee; he requests and 
takes advice frotn iTiany quarters. I3ut rapidly 
shiftinj; situations in a campaign do not permit 
the delay that is involved in seeking a collective 
decision. 

The national party convention selects the 
candidates and adopts a jilatform, a long docu- 
ment which surveys the uhole held of national 
jK)litics and makes pronouncements upon a 
great variety of questions. Now and then it 
sounds a clear nf)tc u]u)n some paramount 
issue. Usually it hears the marks of artifice, 
ambiguity and dexterous evasion. Its anaf-mic 
character reflects the very essence of the demo- 
cratic juinci]>le. The jnirty is a vast combination 
of voters brought together upon a common 
ground by mutual concessions and by the 
harmonizing of group aiul sectional interests. 
Each sejiaratc' element must be rtady to make 
sacrifices, abandon extreme claims and adjust 
itself to tlie average sentiment. What satisfies no 
particular grouji may give tolerable satisfaction 
to the party as a whole. 'Toward the middle of 
August tile presidential candidate delivers his 
sjieeeh of accejitance. He gives precision to the 
vague language of the platform. Having ob- 
served the trend of ojiinion, he emphasizes one 
declaration, tones down another and perhaps 
aimniits himself and the party upon .some issue 
which the convention has overlooked or ignored. 
The jieople give ear. 'They are now listening to 
an authentic \oiee. Indeed, they are coming to 
regard the candiilate rather than the convention 
as the responsible expositor of jiolicy and 
principle. 

'The national chairman, capitalizing popular 
interest in the opinions and j>ersonality of the 
candidate, aUvays gives him as much prominence 
as possible in the eampiaign. 'I'he methods vary. 
Coolidge in 1924 made no political speeches; like 
McKinley in 1900 he- felt that a jiresident seek- 
ing reelection should hold himself aloof from 
partisan controversy. Nevertheless, his jicrson- 
alily, as presented to the electorate by the most 
ingenious propaganda, became the chief Re- 
publican asset. Harding, like McKinley in 1896 
and Wilson in 1916, spoke frequently from the 
front porch of his Marion home. The front 
porch campaign has many advantages; the candi- 
date pre.servcs his dignity and his physical well- 
being; his speeches are prepared wath delibera- 
tion and so escape incoherence and mere repeti- 


tion; the newspapers, receiving advance copies, 
print them in full. On the other hand, the swing 
around the circle, with hundreds of speeches 
from the rear platfonn of a train, gives millions 
of peojdc the chance to sec the candidate in flesh 
and blood, hear the actual tones of his voice 
and become acquainted with his persr)nality. 
This method of campaigning began with Bryan 
in iiSqfi. It continued with Roosevelt, Taft, 
Hughes and Cox. At present, however, it is con- 
demned by j>olitical experts for, as the candidate 
succumbs to the perpetual strain, his speeches 
steadily degenerate in quality, and press repre- 
sentatives find little copy in the improvisations 
of a tired mind, incapable of generating fresh 
ideas. In the campaign of 1928 a new factor was 
introduced. Both parties used the radio as a 
means of circulating through the whole nation 
the proceedings of the conventions, the speeches 
of aceeptance and the speeches of the candidates 
during the camjiaign. The Democrats spent 
nearly $600,000 for this jnirpose, the Republi- 
cans nearly $500,000. 

Speech making is not, of cour.se, confined to 
the candidate.s. 'The national committee sends 
out ten or fiftecti thousand speakers, the local 
a>mmittees a much greater number. 'There is a 
terrific deluge f)f campaign oratory. It descends 
upon a small street corner gathering from the 
tonneau of an automobile and upon the great 
throng that packs a city auditorium. It inundates 
the whole community from the columns of tlie 
press and from the loud speaker of the radio. 
Mass meetings, jireccdcd, it may be, by parades 
or other colorful demonstrations, appeal to the 
emotions still more than to the intellect. 'I’hey 
generate or confirm enthusia.sm among the rank 
and file of party adherents. Missionary work for 
the conversion of important groups-- sectional, 
economic, racial, religiou.s — goes fijrward at the 
same time. According to the particular state, 
success may depend upon the attitude of tlie 
dairy farmers, or the Negroes, or tlie Mormons. 
Indeed, the electorate is composed of interest 
groups rather than of individuals; and in ap- 
proaching these groups infinite care must be 
taken to select the right kind of gospel and the 
right kind of missionary. In one case the speaker 
must show that the tariff on raw wool docs not 
affect the profits of the woolen cloth manu- 
facturer; in another he must dexterously fan the 
flame of prejudice and bigotry. There is danger 
in the appeal to ba.se emotions, however, and in 
the attempt to besmirch a candidate by in- 
nuendoes and whispered aspersions upon his 
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private life. The spirit of fair play runs strong. 

As an instrument of publicity the printed 
word is, perhaps, more influential than the 
spoken word. At any rate, the newspapers play 
a most important role. Many newspapers attach 
themselves to one of the major parties and give 
willing support throughout the campaign. 
Others, normally independent, take sides be- 
cause the candidate or his policies attract them. 
The press bureau at party headquarters, whose 
business it is to supply ammunition, varies the 
character of its services with the type and im- 
portance of the newspaper. Skilful writers turn 
out news items, articles, editorials. Latterly a 
great deal of attention has been given to adver- 
tising; a paid advertisement carries propaganda 
into neutral or hostile territory, which the free 
publicity of party organs will not do. The bill- 
hoards were used effectively for the first time in 
iqih, when the Democrats displayed the slogan, 
“He has kept us out of war,” along with the 
picture of a nappy home in peace. Four years 
later the Republicans gave currency to the 
slogan, “Let us be done with wiggling and 
wabbling.” While the press is the most effective 
medium of jiropaganda, party managers set 
great .store by pamphlet literature, centering 
upon the outstanding issues and the career of the 
presidential candidate. These numerous pam- 
phlets, varying in size from four pages to eighty 
or even more, are pritited and distributed in 
enormous quantities and al great expense. The 
mo.st interesting publication of the national 
committee is the campaign textbook, a volume 
ol four or five hundred pages for the aid of party 
workers and journalists. 

'Fhe effort of the campaign is not spread 
evenly over the country. In certain areas, where 
one i^arty or the other has an assured pre- 
dominance, no serious contest occurs. It is the 
doubtful states that become the theater of 
active operations. I*'rom them the candidates 
are chosen; for them the issues are defined; in 
them the fighting forces are concentrated. The 
national chairman, trying to estimate the drift 
of poj)ular sentiment in these doubtful areas, 
must have accurate information. Reports will be 
laid before him from every precinct captain in a 
given state, showing whether more energetic 
measures are required. There may be a second 
elaborate canvass of the voters, perhaps even a 
third, in order to see how well the new drive is 
succeeding. 

The various instruments of publicity — ad- 
vertising, radio broadcasting, printing and 


distributing literature — entail heavy expendi- 
ture. We have no means of reaching an accurate 
computation of the aggregate cost to the major 
parties. The available figures show only what the 
national and state committees have spent, wLich 
in 1928 amounted to Si 6,500,000 for Republi- 
cans and Democrats together. The expenditures 
of local committees and individual candidates 
must likewise reach a gigantic sum. Aside from 
the assessments laid upon office holders and 
candidates for office, the party funds are derived 
from voluntary contributions. Toward the end 
of the last century big business began to furnish 
enormous subsidies, often with the purpose and 
expectation of influencing public policy. This 
interested generosity has been curtailed by 
legislation. In order to allay popular suspicion 
the natu)nal committee has at times put a limit 
upon the size of individual subscriptions and 
relied upon colleeting small sums from the 
great mass of party adherents. The outcome has 
not been encouraging. Latterly the source rather 
than the size of a check has been the important 
consideration; money is welcome in any amount 
so long as it is not tainted and comes without 
any implied obligation attached to it. In 1928 
one Republican contributed $172,000; three 
Democrats more than $100,000 each. On the 
other hand the number of individual contribu- 
tions went beyond any previous record; 145,000 
in the case of the Republicans and 90,000 in the 
ca.se of the Democrats. 

How should the campaign be appraised from 
the standpoint of social values.'* In the first place 
it is a necessary incident of democratic politics, 
an inevitable corollary of the democratic system 
of election; and convinced democrats regard it, 
with something more than complacency, as a 
means of popular education, ^'he people put 
aside other interests, give all their attention to 
the prolonged ilebatc on public affairs and pre- 
pare to announce their solemn verdict. The 
campaign emphasizes civic virtue and civic 
responsibility. According to the skeptics, how- 
ever, it apjiears as a colossal travesty, as a calcu- 
lated effort to bamboozle the great mass of 
standardized mediocrity. The poison gas of 
propaganda overpowers judgment and blunts 
sensibility. At the end the bewildered voter 
staggers blindly into the polling booth, in- 
capable of making any rational decision. Both 
these views are mistaken; for both exaggerate the 
effectiveness of the campaign. There is, at least, 
reason to believe that the results are quite dis- 
proportionate to the cost in money and energy. 
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The voter’s interest in politics is not altogether 
spasmodic; he does not suspend judgment and 
wait for the campaign to enlighten him. His 
attitude toward the parties, if not grounded 
securely on interest or prejudice, takes shape 
gradually under the impact of political events. 
I'he Literary Digest poll, accurately forecasting 
the outcome of the elections in 1924 and 1928, 
helped to burst the iridescent bubble of cam- 
paign oratory and literature. It does seem that 
the party appeal can be effective only if it is 
continuous — culminating, not beginning, in the 
period just before the election. 

Edward McChesney Sait 

See'. Elections; Primaries, Political; Conventions, 
Political; Parties, Political; Public Oetice; Ma- 
chine, Political; Spoils System; Polith'^?; Corrup- 
tion, I^olitical; Non-Votini;; Cabinet (5overn- 
ment; Congressional CJovernment; Compromise; 
Opportunism; Public Opinion. 

Consult: Ostrogorskii, M. 1., 1m dimocratie et Vor^a- 
nisation des partis pobtiques, 2 vols. (Pans 1903), tr. by 
F. Clarke (New York 1902) vol. i, pt. iii, chs. i-iv, 
vol. ii, pt. iv, ch. iv, pt. v, chs. iv-v; Bryce, James, 
The American Commonwealth, 2 vols. (new ed. New 
York 1910) vol. ii, chs. :xxi-lxxiii; Sait, E. M., 
American Parties and Elections (New York 1927); 
Kent, 1'. R., The Great Game of Politics (New York 
1923), especially p. 103-48, 195-270; Pollock, James 
K., Party Campaign Funds (New York 1926); Sait, 
E. M., “Campaign Expenditures” in American Polit- 
ical Science Retnew, vol. xxiii (1929) 47-58; United 
States, Senate, 70th Cong., 2nd Sess., Special Com- 
mittee Investigating Presidential C'ampaign Ex- 
penditures, Presidential Campaign Expenditures . . . 
Report, Senate Report 2024 (Washington 1929); 
Lowell, A. L., The Government of England, 2 vols. 
(new ed. New York 1912) vol. i, ch. x, vol. ii, chs. 
xxxi-xxxii, xxxiv; Buxton, C’. R., Electioneering Up-to- 
Date (Ix)ndon iqoE)', Brooks, Sydney, “English and 
American Elections” in Fortnightly Retnetv, n.s., vol. 
Ixxxvii (1910) 246-56; Bodley, J. E. C., France (new 
ed. I^ndon 1899) bk. iii, ch. ii, 

CAMPANELLA, TOMASO (1568-1639), Ital- 
ian philosopher. He was one of those who repre- 
sented in greatest degree the tragic struggle of 
the Italian Renaissance between the mediaeval 
and the modern, a struggle of opposing forces 
both in the outer world and within the mind. 
'Festimony of this conflict is afforded by the 
wretched thirty-years imprisonment inflicted 
upon Campanella on the charges of heresy and 
of conspiracy; it is further revealed in the con- 
trast between his naturalistic-gnosiological 
ideas, wherein he followed Telesio and Galileo 
and anticipated Descartes and Leibnitz, and his 
belief in magic and astrology; between his af- 
firmation of natural religion and his adherence 


to the Counter-Reformation; between his de 
fensc of natural right and the mediaeval concep- 
tion of his theocratic utopia. 

According to Campanella ’s social philosophy 
all beings are united by the bond of natural 
religion. The latter is immanent in every crea- 
ture as the instinct for self-preservation, which 
is at the same time the instinct to unite with the 
supreme principle. The form which natura’ 
religion assumes in man is the compulsion of 
natural right, of universal brotherhood , of striv- 
ing toward godhead. Proper understanding of 
the nature of man must become the basis of 
jx)litics if the latter is to be transformed from 
art into science. In the human instinct foi self- 
preservation, which Machiavelli regarded as the 
source of nothing but egoism, evil and war, 
Campanella saw the force engendering the need 
for union and law and the impulse to conform to 
eternal natural law. This harmony of politics 
and ethics is the theme of Campanella ’s two 
utopias: the universal theocratic monarchy de- 
scribed in Monorchia di Spagna (Amsterdam 
1640) and other works and the communistic 
Cittd del sole (first published as Civitas salts, idea 
reipuhlicae platonicae in Realis philosophiae epi- 
logisticae, Frankfort 1623). Both of these works 
appear in the complete edition of Campanella ’s 
writings by d ’Ancona (Turin 1854). 

Like the utopias of More and other Renais- 
sance writers the Cittd del sole owes much to 
Plato’s Republic-, it owes still more to con- 
temporary accounts of the Incas and to the 
example of religious communities such as those 
founded by the Anabaptists and by Catholic 
missionaries. 'Po community of goods Campa- 
nella added that of women. He subjected all 
social life — economic, sexual and educational — 
to stringent regulation. It is significant that he 
animated his whole community with the con- 
ceptions of natural right and equality. 

Rodolfo Mondolfo 

Consult: Blanche!, L., Campanella (Pans 1920), with 
bibliography; Mattei, Rudolfo dc. La politico di Cam- 
panella (Rome 1927); Cmce, B., Materialismo storico 
ed economa marxisticn (4lh ed. Bari 1921) ch. viii; 
Treves, Paolo, La jUosofia pnlitica di Tomaso Campa- 
nella (Bari 1930). 

CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER, nineteenth cen- 
tury British tnide unionist. He was early a 
follower of Robert Owen and in the thirties 
edited Owenite journals in Glasgow. He at 
tempted to form a general union along Owenite 
lines and was also secretary of the Glasgow 
joiners’ union in the thirties as well as founder 
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of a new union of joiners in 1856. Two years 
later he became the virtual founder of the Glas- 
gow IVadcs Council. He had a continuous con- 
nection with the labor press, becoming in i860 
editor of the Glasgow Sentinel^ the organ of the 
newly formed National Association of Miners. 
He clung to thcOwenite tradition and as late as 
1868 presented to the Royal Commission on 
Trade Unions a detailed argument for Owenite 
societies of producers. 

Campbell’s most significant achievement was 
the inauguration and leadership of an agitation 
among trade unions for an amendment of the 
Master and Servant Law which contained, 
among other harsh and oppressive features, a 
provision that a breach of contract of serxdce 
committed by a workman was a criminal offense 
punishable by imprisonment, but if committed 
by an employer entailed only a civil suit for 
damages. The trade union conference of May, 
1864, held in London as a result of this agitation, 
was the first spontaneous meeting of trade 
union delegates to consider measures for their 
general welfare, and the amendment to the law 
enacted in 1867 was the first positive trade union 
success in legislation. Campbell and his associ- 
ates thus helped to give a new direction to trade 
union policy and facilitated further advance by 
encouraging political action. 

I'lWNCES E. GiLL1{SPIE 

Consult: Great Uritain, Parliament, House of Com- 
mons, “Report <jC the Select Committee on Master 
and Servant” in Parliamentary Papers, vol. xiii 
(1866) 14-23; Webb, Sidney and Beatrice, Tlw History 
of Trade Umumsm (rev. ed. London 1920); Poatgatc, 
R. W., The Builders' History (London 1923). 

CAMPBELL, JOHN, Baron (1779-1861), 
English judge. He became eventually lx)rd Chan- 
cellor of England. As judge he was sound but 
not brilliant, and perhaps his greatest contribu- 
tion was to establish the doctrine that the House 
of Lords is absolutely bound by its own judg- 
ments. His reputation is based rather upon his 
genuine passion for legal reform and on his 
literary labors. His report as head of the Real 
Property Commission of 1828 has proved of 
considerable value in subsequent legislation. 
Campbell supported a whole series of statutory 
reforms, and three acts which arc still of great 
importance bear his name; the Libel Act (1843), 
establishing truth as a defense in a criminal 
prosecution for libel if the publication was for 
the public benefit; the Fatal Accidents Act 
(1846). permitting suit by the near relatives of 


the deceased in case of wrongful death, thus 
derogating from the ancient maxim of the com- 
mon law, actio personalis moritur cum persona; 
and the Obscene Publications Act (1857), the 
basis of the present literary censorship in Eng- 
land. Among his works the most famous are 
The Lives of the Lord Chancellors (7 vols., Lon- 
don 1845-47; 7th ed. in 12 vols., Jersey City 
1881-85) and The Lives of the Chief Justices (3 
vols-, London 1849-57; new ed. in 5 vols., 
Northport, N. Y. 1894-99), of which the former 
gained especially wide attention. Despite its 
original materials it has been attacked for gross 
inaccuracy and bad taste and for “adding a new 
terror to death.” Campbell also published his 
own Speeches (London 1842) including his long 
argument for the House of Commons in Stock- 
dale V. Hansard, the leading case on parlia- 
mentary privilege. 

Arthur Goodhart 

Considt: C'ampbell, J. C., Life of John, Lord Campbell, 
ed. by his daughter, M. S, C. Hardcastle, 2 vols. 
(2nd ed. Ixmdon i88i); Atlay, J. B., The Victorian 
Chancellors, 2 vols. (Dmdon 1906-08) vol. 11, p. 127- 
218; Sugden, E. B., Misrepresentations in Campbell's 
Lives of Lyndhurst and lirouftham (London 1869); 
Ernst, M. L., and Seagle, William, To the Pure (New 
York 1928) ch. vi. 

CAMPILLO Y COSSIO, JOSE {c. 1695- 
1743), Spanish economist and statesman. In 
1741 he became prime minister and during his 
brief term succeeded in substituting a system 
of direct tax collection for tax farming. He 
was responsible for various other reforms and 
through his writings considerably influenced 
later colonial policy. 

His most famous work is Nuez)o sistema de 
goMerno economico para la America (Madrid 
1789), written in 1743, in which he urged the 
necessity of harmonizing government with eco- 
nomic policy. He criticized the government ol 
Spanish America, blaming it for the wretched 
agricultural conditions and the misery of the 
Indians. He deplored the fact that native manu- 
factures were growing to the detriment of the 
mother country and that the maximum importa- 
tion from Spain represented only one twentieth 
of American consumption. As remedial meas- 
ures he proposed: to give the Indians lands, tax 
free for fifteen or twenty years, after which time 
they would pay a moderate rent; to use Indians 
as artisans; to organize mortgage loan companies 
and positos (public agricultural credit institu- 
tions); to allow only such factories as did not 
compete with Spain or as found cheap and 
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abundant raw material in America; to diminish 
contraband trade by reducing the customs duties 
on foreign commerce; to exempt Siianish com- 
merce from taxation and to permit free trade 
within Spanish America to Spaniards in Spanish 
boats; to encourage commerce between New 
Spain and Asia via Acapulco and the Philip- 
pines; to have large companies establish com- 
mercial distribution centers in strategic places; 
to organize a fast mail service; and to establish 
the office of economic governor. 

Fernando de i.os Rios 

Consult: Rodriguez Villa, A., Patino y Campillo 
(Madrid 1882). 

CAMPING, the practise of living in a tempo- 
rary lodge or shelter, has appeared intenuittcntly 
throughout history Init has become a major so- 
cial phenomenon only within very recent years. 
Camping is essentially a folk way of an urban 
civilization; primitive or pioneer groups may 
camp temporarily when necessity dictates, but 
it is only a city jieople that adopts the tcmiX)- 
rary but periodic retreat to the out of doors 
as a form of recreation and a phase of the ac- 
cepted ways of living. Moreover, while every 
period of extensive urbanization has been ac- 
companied by movements back to the land, in no 
other time but our own has a return both easy 
and temporary been possible for the majority 
of people. 

It is in the United States that camping has 
been most markedly woven into the pattern of 
social life. 'Ehe Sunday picnic in the country 
had become habitual to many a townsman of 
pre-war Europe; in the jxist-war youth move- 
ments, especially in the Wandervof^el of Ger- 
many, the impulse to a free and “natural” life 
found expression in camping and living out of 
doors; but only in the United States has camp- 
ing developed into a national habit and an or- 
ganized imlustry. A variety of factors have 
contribute<l to this development: the persi.stcnce 
of the trailitions and impulses of the pioneer 
period, the presence of large areas of unused 
land, the looseness of family ties and the need 
for new grou})ings with vital group intere.sts. In 
more recent years the automobile and the pub- 
licly ainstructed motor nmd have gi\'en a new 
impetus and a new form to camping; while the 
spread of the recreation movement, with its em- 
phasis on the values of out of door life, have lent 
it a new rationale. 

The impetus to the founding of the earliest 
organized camps in this country was afforded 
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by the boys’ and girls* club moveiuent of the 
late nineteenth century, and for a number of 
years organized camping has been essentially 
an educational and recreational project for chil- 
dren. Thus the first organized camp of which 
there is any record was founded in 1872 at 
Eake Waramaug, Connecticut, by Frederick 
William Gunn, headmaster of the Gunnery 
School. Although it enrolled almost the entire 
membership of the school it w^as primarily a rec- 
reational agency. Religious groups were also 
activ'^e in the establishment of camps; one of the 
earliest was a small camp established in 1880 
by the Reverend George W. I linckley for boy.s 
from his church. Five years later Camp Dudley, 
which is still in existence, was founded at West- 
port, Lake Champlain, New York, under the 
auspices of the New' ^'ork State Young Men’s 
Christian Association. In 1881 what is commonly 
regarded as the first private camp in America 
was opened at Chocorua, New Hampshire, by 
lirnest Balch. 

During the next few decades camps of this 
type, established by schools, churches, social 
welfare organizations and privali* individuals, 
grew in number and popularity. Within a short 
time certain tcchnicpies and customs of camp 
orgjinizjition liad developed and might be found 
in but slightly different form in all camps. The 
organized camp, under whatever auspices it is 
conducted, is characterized by the fact that the 
camp as a corporate entity assumes responsibility 
for the welfare of the camper. It ordinarily pro- 
vides a director of organization and activities 
and a well integrated daily program. 'I'he camp- 
ers are often divided into groujis, eaeh uiuler the 
direction of its counselor, w'ho is a paid staff 
member responsible to the director. Athletics, 
woodcraft, nature lore and amateur dramatics 
play an important part in the jirogram. With the 
growth among wealthy and middle class families 
of the practise of sending tlicir children to 
camp for the whole of the summer, studying and 
tutoring programs of great variety have been 
adopted by many boys’ and girls’ camps. 

As the camping movement became better es- 
tablished, a variety of new forms developed, h'oi 
the older boy or girl the organized pack-trip 
camp in the west and southwest of the United 
States or the canoe camp in the Adirondacks, 
Maine and some of the Canadian parks have be- 
come popular. To meet the needs of the em- 
ployed and less wealthy groups week end camps 
have been established both commercially and 
by such organizations as the Young Men’s and 
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Young Women’s Christian and Hebrew asso- out the country Such camps may be conducted 
ciations, social settlements, labor unions and by individuals or by small groups. They may be 
churches. Most commercial camps for adults temporary or permanent, entirely independent 
stress special week end features. I'hc family of sujiervision and control or subject only to 
camp has been of increasing importance. police, lire and sanitary regulatiiins. The auto- 

I'hc possibility of combining the ordinary mobile has brought into CM.stence a totally new 
features of camp liie the outdoor activities, the kind of camp, the tourist camp, most temporary 
recreational methods, the escape from accus- of motlern homes. I'ourist camps are conducted 
tomed routine — with special ends and programs by the federal government in the national parks, 
has been recognized by many groups. A great by state, county and municijial bodies, by semi- 
variety of special camps are now in existence, public bodies such as chambers of commerce, 
Citizens’ MiliUiry 'rraining (kunps conducted and as busine.ss ventures. I’hey varv in character 
by the United States War Department at fifty- from the simplest of structures to elaborate 
three centers accommodated, in i(>29, 37,979 groupings of buildings and recreational facilities, 
young men between seventeen and thirty-one Statistics cannot express the importance of 
years of age. The government also conducts Re- the growth of camping habits. Yet the incom- 
serve Oflicers’ Training Camps, while several of plete figures which are available do at least give 
the states have short term camjis, usually of two some indication of the extent of the phenome- 
w'ceks’ duration, for the training of militia. Engi- non. Official returns U> national organizations 
necring schools have established technical prac- indicate that, in 1929, 7368 org.inized camps ac- 
tisc camjis chiefly for field work in surveying; commodateil 1,142,500 campers, chiefly chil- 
and tutoring camps for coaching in preparatory dren, for periotls varying from one week to nine 
and college subjects are growing in number, weeks. Approximately 300 municijial and state 
Camps devoted primarily to professional train- camps accommodated So,ooo jieople, of whom 
ing in music, drama, art and rhythm have 80 j>ercent were chililren. National and state 
appeared in recent years. National religious bod- parks reported a total of 1,533,000 campers, 
ics have made frequent use of short tenn camps about one third of whom were cliiltlren. Private 
conducted in connection with summer confer- camps for children reported an enrolment of 
CTice.s. Ckillege liberal clubs and organizations 100,000, but it is conserv.itively estimated that 
like the League for Industrial Democracy also the number of jinvale camps not reporting cn- 
utilize such camps, which are becoming incrcas- rolment exceeds the number registered. No fig- 
ingly important as the adult education move- ures are av'ailable as to the number in adult 
ment in this country copies the jiatteni of the commercial camps, which have experienced a 
European week end and summer conferences, continuous and recently somewhat accelerated 
The primary purposes of some camjis, con- growth. 

ducted, for instance, by certain religious bodies The widesfiread popularity of camjiing is both 
and by the C-’orriinunist party, is undoubtedly synijHomatic of a society characterized by a high 
propaganda. 'Phe United States Department of degree of social mobility and in itself a factor 
Agriculture uses its Four H Club camps to stim- contributing to the increase of mobility. 'Lhc 
ulate in older boys and girls an interest in the tom ist camp has arisen most directly in response 
activities of farm life. Of increasing importance to the needs of a touring population; it contrib- 
arc camps for undernouri.shed, tli.sabled, conva- utes to making trips throughout the country 
le.sccnt and jiroblem individuals. More than possible for ever increasing numbers. In it the 
three hundred disability camps devote their greatest mixing of social groups occurs. Hut 
entire efforts to children and some of the most becau.se of the temporary character of most of 
important among them provide psychiatric care, the contacts it furnishes it may have less effect 
Camps afford uniijue opportunities to control on social attitudes than the more permanent 
the life situation of non-in.stitutionalized indi- type of camp. In these also groups with very 
viduals as clinics tlo not; and universities and different backgrounils a.ssociate in common ac- 
child guidance clinics arc increasingly recog- tivities. Moreover, not only the vast majority 
nizing the value of camps as social laboratories of camps for chililren but also most of tho.se for 
forthc study and treatment of behavior disorders, adults utilize organized programs which .stress 
Less easy to classify and enumerate, but of certain values and aim to develop socially ac- 
growing importance, are the many types of un- ceptable attitudes and conduct. Indeed, leader- 
organized camps which may be found through- ship of camp activities is becoming an accepted 
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profession. Training courses for such leaders 
arc conducted annually by as many as twenty 
recognized colleges and universities, by local 
community groups and by such national agen- 
cies as the Young Men s and Young Women’s 
Christian associations, Hoy and Girl Scouts, 
Camp Fire (Jirls, Woodcraft League, Camp 
Directors’ Association, American Red Cross and 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 

In such indirect ways common traditions of 
■zamp organization and camp life are built up. 
A more direct imjietus to standardization of 
camping technicpies comes through the estab- 
lishment and operatKin of camps by municipal 
and other governmental bodies. State boards of 
health generally have enacted codes of sanitation 
applicable to camps, and they arc rapidly ex- 
tending the range of their supervision and con- 
trol over all campis. Within recent years there 
has been a definite trend toward consolidation 
in the camp movement either through the com- 
bination of two or more hitherto separate camps 
or through the establishment of chains of camps. 

Camping has become a profitable industry, 
contributing to the development of remote sec- 
tions of the country, adding to the demand for 
roads and roadside advertising. It has grown to 
the point where it has been subjected to gov- 
ernment regulations as well as government 
promotion. 'Fhere is every likelihood that it will 
remain one of the important forms of recreation 
and amusement of the modern urban world. 

HiiNRY M. Busch 
See: Recreation; Parks; Automobile Industry; 
Boys’ and Girus’ Clubs; Youth Movements; 
Urbanization; Mobility, Social. 

Consult: There is no adequate general discussion of 
camping nor is any serious study of tourist camping 
available. There are a few partial treatments of organ- 
ized camping which although they are written for the 
instruction of camper or camp leader throw some light 
on the social problems involved. See especially: Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America, Camp- 
inf! Out (New York 1924); Dimock, II. S., and 
Hendry, C. E., Caynpinf! and Character (New York 
1929); Gibson, H. W., Camp Alanagement (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1923); Mason, Bernard S., Camping and Edu- 
cation (New York 1930). 

CAMPOMANES, PEDRO RODRIGUEZ, 
CoNDE DE (1723-1803), Spanish economist and 
statesman. He played a prominent part in the 
eighteenth century movement for the social and 
economic regeneration of Spain. From 1755 to 
17QI he served successively as general director 
of the postal service, secretary of the treasury 
Aid president of the Royal Council of Castile. 


By means of education, protective laws and the 
founding of model establishments he did much 
to develop commerce and manufacture. 

In his Tratado de la regalia de amortizacion 
(Madrid 1765) Campomanes demonstrated by 
historical and economic arguments the right of 
the .state to interfere with the unconditional 
transfer of church or other real property and 
W'ith mortmain in general. He campaigned with 
some success against the economic power of the 
church and supported the law of 1763 prohibit- 
ing conveyances to the church. His Dtscurso 
sobre la educacion popular de las artesanos y su 
fomenlo (5 pts., Madrid 1775-77) is concerned 
with the industrial situation and the guild sys- 
tem of Spam. Campomanes was largely re- 
sponsible for the legislation directed against the 
guilds facilitating apprenticeship and favoring 
independent artisans. In the Memorial ajustado 
del .. . honrado concejo de la Mesta (Madrid 
1783) he explained the grazing privileges of La 
Mesta, the powerful guild of sheep raisers, and 
the difficulties that these privileges created for 
Spanish agriculture. He dealt a final blow to the 
power of the Mesta and aided agriculture by 
reducing taxes and allowing free traffic in grain 
In the first, fourth and fifth letters of his Cartas 
politico-econofnicas (Madrid 1878, written from 
1787 to 1790) Campomanes summarized his 
views. His economic-social concept of the state 
stands out in contrast with the formal, legalistic 
conception of constitutionalism prevalent in the 
nineteenth century. He proposed that the 
government shoulil reduce privilege, attend to 
the national administration and cultivate do- 
mestic economic resources rather than depend 
upon the colonics. Holding economic theories 
similar to those of the physiocrats he advocated a 
total reorganization of taxation in order to en- 
courage trade and industry. Public income 
should be reduced and taxation should be of 
three kinds: progressive income taxes paid by 
all for the benefit of the crown; taxes not on 
property but on products; and luxury taxes. 

Fernando de los Rfos 

Consult: Ped regal y Canedol, M., in Revista de EspaHa, 
vol. Ixxviii (1881) 537-52; Leonhard, R., Agrarpolitik 
und Agrarreform in Spanien unter Carl ill (Munich 
1909); De.sdcvises du Dezert, (i., “Lcs lettres politico- 
economiques de Campomanes” in Retme kispanique, 
vol. iv (1897) 240- 65; C 3 osta y Marltez, J., Colectivi- 
smo agrario en Espana (Madrid 1898). 

CANALEJAS Y MENDEZ, JOSE (1854- 
1912), Spanish statesman. Born in Ferrol, he 
graduated from the University of Madrid and 
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soon afterward manifested strong radical tenden- 
cies. He was elected to the Cortes in 1881 ; seven 
years later he was appointed minister of justice 
and in 1894-95 minister of finance. Canalcjas is 
the Spanish statesman most closely identified 
with socialism of the chair. He was responsible 
not only for the theoretical statement that “the 
liberal party should adopt the socialist view- 
point” but also for initiating the project of the 
labor institute. In December, 1901, he published 
in the review Nuestro tiempo a program of 
government in which he advocated labor con- 
tracts, minimum wage laws, social insurance, 
arbitration tribunals for social problems and 
laws for the protection of women and children. 
He proposed likewise the abolition of the con- 
sumers’ tax, which was an indirect tax on com- 
modities. As president of the Academia de 
Jurisprudencia he defended the reform of con- 
tract law in the civil code and its transmutation 
into social law. His campaign against latifundia 
and clericalism arousetl public opinion in his 
favor. He was appointed president of the council 
h'ebruary 9, 1910, and undertook the task of 
limiting the number of privileged religious or- 
ders by subjecting them to the general law gov- 
erning associations and by prohibiting meetings 
of any group otherwise constituted. He issued an 
order permitting all religious cults to use outside 
signs on church fa(,'ades, as well as an order 
allowing all except the military to substitute a 
promise for an oath. The result of this anti- 
clerical legislation was a suspension of relations 
with the Vatican. He quelled the railroad strike 
of 1912 by the effective though questionable 
device of mobilizing under military orders all 
railroad hands whose ages made them liable to 
service anti by forcing them with threats of 
military inmishrnent to return to work. ^I'his 
aroused the deej) seated animosity of the work- 
ing class. C’analejas was a.ssassinated in Madrid 
on November 12, 1912, at the hands of an 
anarchist. 

Fernando de los Rios 

Consult: 1 ‘Vancos Rodriguez, Jus6, La vida de Canale- 
jas (Madrid 1918). 

CANALS. See Waterways, Inland; Inter- 
national Waterways. 

CANARD, NICOLAS FRANgOIS (r.1750- 
1833), French economist. In 1801 a prize offered 
by L’Institut National for the best discussion of 
the doctrine of the single tax was won by 
Canard’s Principes d' economic politique (Paris 
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1801), which also brought him fame as the 
author of the diffusion theory of taxation. He 
held that there is not only a natural labor — that 
is, labor necessary to sustain existence — but that 
there is akso what he called acquired labor, as 
well as superfluous labor. 'J'hese are the founda- 
tion of all surpluses or rents; rente fondere, the 
result of the fixed labor applied to land or indus- 
try; rente industrielle, the result of the travail 
appris in industry; and rente mohiliere^ the result 
of the travail superflu in comiTierce. All taxes 
must be j>aid from one of these three rents, since 
a tax can never remain on the travail naturel 
which is necessary to existence. The mutual 
struggle of individuals to secure the greatest 
surplus results in a balance or equilibrium, and 
all taxes arc shifted because they disturb the 
e(|uilibrium between the rents, 'fhere can be no 
new equilibrium until every buyer and seller 
bears an equal share of the burden. Canard 
likened the circulation of gooils to a series of 
communicating tubes. No matter how much 
water is poured in or out of any tube it w ill seek 
its level by distributing itself proportionally to 
the diameter of each tube. All taxes, therefore, 
arc ultimately borne etjually by every one, which 
is the same thing as saying that they are ulti- 
mately borne by no I'lie. In the meantime, how- 
ever, while the new equilibrium is being 
reached, there is friction which may cause 
serious trouble. Canard therefore concluded 
that “every old tax is good, every new tax is 
bad.” He was opposed to the French octroi^ as 
well as to the new tax on the doors and windows, 
and his belief in the diffusion theory led him to 
suggc.st that these be replaced by a salt tax 
levied on the producer. 

Canard was the author of a Memoire sur les 
causes ijui produisent la stagflation el le decrohse- 
ment du commerce en P'rance^ et gui tendent d 
aneantir Vindustrie commerciale (Paris 1826), in 
which he objected to the commercial treaties 
with Pingland and the United States. He wrote 
also on criminal procedure, mathematics and 
meteorology. 

Edwtn R. a. Seligman 

Consult: Seligman, E. R. A., The Shifting and Inci- 
dence of Taxation (5th ed. New York 1927) p. 159-62. 

CANDY AND CONFECPIONliRY. See 
Food Industries. 

CANGA ARGUELLES, JOSE, Conde de 
(1770-1843), Spanish statesman and writer on 
public finance. He became minister of finance ia 
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1820. In 1823, when the constitutional govern- 
ment of Spain fell, he fled to England where he 
published Elementos de la ciencia de hacienda 
(London 1825), a discussion of the principles of 
public finance and their application to Spain. 
His Diccionario de hacienda (5 vols., London 
1826-27; 2nd ed. in 2 vols., Madrid 1833-34) is 
a notable work containing various memoirs by 
the author and by other authorities on public 
finance. It furnishes a wealth of valuable infor- 
mation on Spanish and colonial economy and 
makes it possible to trace the evolution of public 
finance in Spain after 1700. 

I'Vom the beginning of his ministerial career 
Canga Arguelles tried to reestablish the borrow- 
ing power of the government, which had de- 
clined because of the magnitude of the outstand- 
ing obligations and the failure to recognize the 
debts of the fonrier government. He advocated 
a redistribution of the sales taxes in order to allo- 
cate some groups of them to the amortization of 
the debt. In his Memoria sobre el credit o publico 
(Madrid 1820) he also proposed to dedicate to 
the same purpose a considerable portion of the 
church property. His intention was *0 reorgan- 
ize the loan policy of the government so as to 
make pulilic credit an instrument capable of 
serving the treasury in emergencies, but he wit- 
nessed only the partial realization of his plans. 
Some of the measures he proposed went into 
effect when entails were abolished. 

Fernando de los Rios 

CANNIBALISM. I'hc word cannibal dales 
from the discovery of the New World. When the 
Spaniards discovered the Antilles they visited 
the natives of the Bahamas. 'J’hese peojilc w^ent 
man hunting in fleets, and were said to have 
broiled and eaten all male prisoners. In the 
native language carib meant a valiant man, 
and Columbus heard these natives described as 
canihales and again as carihales. Subsequently 
the word cannibal has been used to cover all 
anthropophagites. 

According to Sumner and others cannibalism 
dates from the earliest known existence of man 
on earth, and it is reasonable to believe it a cus- 
tom which all peoples have practised. A distri- 
bution chart (Loeb) including both prehistoric 
and recent examples supports this statement and 
indicates that human flesh was either habitually 
or periodically consumed by certain peoples of 
all continents and island areas. While it has not 
been definitely proved that Neandertal man was 
cannibalistic a very good case has been made for 
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the anthropophagy of Cro-Magnon. In certain 
burial caves left in Belgium by this early race 
human bones have been found which, like a 
number of the animal remains which lay near by, 
seem to have been the remains of a feast or 
merely “kitchen refuse.” 

None of the causes assigned for the practise of 
cannibalism among primitive peoples is entirely 
conclusive. Each has rested upon some environ- 
mental or psychological factor which “drove” 
the savage to consume human flesh; yet each 
could have been at best merely local in its appli- 
cation. The most frequently advanced causes 
have been lack of food or of larger animals, 
revenge upon tribal enemies, craving for salt and 
magical and religious beliefs. 

It was formerly thought that lack of food 
drove the savage to cannibalism. At the time of 
post-Columbian discoveries, how^ever, cannibal- 
ism in its extreme forms was almost universal in 
the tropics, where an abundance of food existed. 
Later ethnographers, aware of tlie absence of 
large mammals on the South Sea islands and on 
the continent of Australia, decided that the 
savage was necessarily cannibalistic because of 
this lack of warm blooded animal food. But 
Livingstone and later explorers found cannibal- 
ism in interior parts of Africa w hich were rich in 
both animal and farin.iceous foods. It has been 
argued further that the Aztecs were cannibals 
because they had no animal larger than the dog, 
and that the Incas were not because they pos- 
sessed the llama. Yet the Toltecs, tlie race to 
which the Aztecs owed most of their culture, 
were devoid of cannibalism, while the native 
tribes subjected by the Incas were cannibalistic. 
Revenge was the ruling motive for consuming 
one’s enemy among the h'ijians, the Aiaori and 
the Marquesan islanders. On the other hand in 
parts of New Guinea human flesh was often 
eaten because its flavor was thought superior to 
that of pork. Sir Harry Johnston has suggested 
that cannibalism may have arisen in Africa 
through a craving for salt, but among the man 
eating natives of the South Seas there is no 
scarcity of this commodity. Koch, from a com- 
parative investigatifin of cannibalism among 
South American Indians, concluded that prim- 
itive ideas of magic drove these indigenes to 
cannibalism. Again, this explanation would 
seem to prove unsatisfactory in the case of 
people like the Fans of equatorial west Africa, 
who sold human flesh in their “butcher shops.” 

Back of many arguments h>^8 the implied as- 
sumption that cannibalism is a violation either 
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of man’s natural instincts or, at least, of his 
better judgment. But there is no more reason to 
suppose that man has an instinctive horror of 
eating human flesh than that he has an instinc- 
tive horror of incest. Brehm in his Thicrleben 
has given many examples of animals eating 
members of their own species, and even 
McDougall has never claimed that man has 
more instincts than the animals. If man posses- 
sed an instinctive aversion to cannibalism it 
would be impossible to commit the “crime” 
unknowingly. Yet many white travelers have 
done this very thing, and have been filled with 
remorse only upon discovery of their error. 'Khe 
soldiers of Cicza de Ledn, for example, pilfered 
a pot of “rabbit” flesh from the Amazonian 
Indians, and it was only after they had eaten 
their fill that they became aware of the true 
nature of their repast. 

It is difiicult for an anthropologist t(i believe 
that where primitive groups have given up 
cannibalism they have done so from rational 
motives. lYazer has shown in the (tolden Bouf^h 
that the primitives fail to make any sharp dis- 
tinction between men and animals, and this is 
also the observation of many field workers w'ho 
have worked in the field of American Indian 
mythology. Not only has cannibalism not 
seemed necessarily wrong to savages, but even 
some Kurojiean jihilosophers have made certain 
.satirical comjiarisons between cannibalism and 
.some jiractises of civilized peoples. Montaigne 
quoted the .stoic leaders to the effect that it was 
more humane to eat a victim than to torture him 
to death, anil Voltaire cynically queried the 
utility of civilized warfare in which the bodies 
were left as a repast for the crows and ravens. 

'rhe tabu on human flesh is a food tabu com- 
parable to the Semitic tabu of pork. Although 
the exact origins of such tabus are obscure it is 
certain that they are produced by ideas of reli- 
gion and magic. The waning of cannibalism 
must thus have been due to ghost fear. A survey 
of regions in which the custom was practised at 
the time these regions w^ere discovered shows 
that religious restrictions usually surrounded the 
eating of human flesh, which was considered 
either unclean or sacred. 

I’he same considerations which put an end to 
cannibalism in some quarters may have pro- 
longed it in others. If it was dangerous to incur 
the wrath of a hostile ghost by consuming a 
human being, it was also wdse to get mana in this 
manner. If man became superior to the animals 
in degree of sacredness, then it was better ritu- 
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ally to partake of the flesh and blood of the 
human god than of an animal. 

In general, except in the case of the Pygmies, 
the Vetldahs and the Tasmanians, cannibalism 
has surv’^ived until modern times almost exclu- 
sively among black skinned peoples and some 
Mongoloids of North and South America. It is 
significant that these are the same groups who 
preserved longest the archaic traits of tribal ini- 
tiation. These are also the peoples marginal to 
the culture waves of higher civilizations. Outside 
of these groiijw it may be noted that certain 
Polynesians, mentioned above, and the Bataks 
among the Malayans also practised cannibalism 
upon their enemies and pri.soncrs of war. 

Edwin M. Loeh 

Sec: SACRii'icii; Maoic; Tahu; Anthropolooy, 
Consult: Sumner, W. G., and Keller, A. G., The 
Science oj Society, 4 vols. (New Haven 1927) vol. ii, 
ch. XXXV, vol. IV, p. 657-69; Lippert, Julius, Kultur- 
{•esdiichte dcr Memihheit , 2 vols. (SluttRart 1887) vol. 
II, p. 279-92; Andrce, R., Die Anthropophaaie (Lcipsic 
1887); licrKemann, 1 *., Die I'erhreitunf! der Anthro- 
pophufiie uber die Krde (Bunzlau 1893); Loeb, E. M., 
“'rhe BliKxl Sacrifit e C'omplex” in American Anthro- 
pological Association, Memoirs, no. 30 (1923); 

Steinmetz, K. S., “Endokannihalisrnus” in Anthro- 
polojpsche CJcsellschaft in Wien, Mittheilunnen, vol. 
.xxvi (1896) I 60; Koch, T., “Du* AnthropophaRie 
dcr sudamcrikanischcn Indianer” in Internationales 
Arditvfur Ethnoftraphie, vol. xn (1899) 78-1 10; Rutot, 
M. A., “Le cannibalisme a rdpoque dcs cavemes cn 
BelRiquc” in .Soci^t^* Pri^historique de France, 
Bulletin, vol. i\ (1907) 318 26; Salas, Julio C., Los 
tndios taribes (Madrid 1920); Allicr, R., Le non- 
dvilise et nous (Paris 1927), Ir. by F. Rothwell as The 
Mind of the Sava/fe (New York 1929) ch. i, sect. ii. 

CANNING, GEORGE (1770-1827), British 
statesman and diplomat. Canning was born in 
London, the son of a barrister. lie entered 
Parliament in 1794 as a di.sciple of Pitt, held 
office during the war, and won Ivuropean fame 
as foreign secretary (1822-27) and finally as 
prime minister. A Conservative looking more to 
commercial than to landed interests and a con- 
vinced believer in constitutional monarchy, he 
based foreign policy upon national expediency 
alone — with results as profitable to rising nation- 
alism as they were discouraging to Mettcrnich’s 
“good Europeans.” He emphasized his prede- 
cessor’s dislike of joint intervention in the 
internal affairs of smaller states, but went much 
further by his public ridicule of the European 
Concert itself and of the congresses which were 
its means of action. His preference for isolated 
action appears in the dictum: “For Alliance, 
read England." Faced by revolutions of different 
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origins and varying respectability he refused to 
intervene on behalf of “legitimate” govern- 
ments, and so earned a scarcely coveted reputa- 
tion as jwtron of nationalities and even of radical 
constitutions. In (irecce he interv'cned at last 
in 1826, but on behalf of the insurgents and with 
Russia and France alone. Already the C’onccrt 
had foundered upon the rocks of French inter- 
vention in Spain and the rumored threat of a 
reconquest for Spain of South America, a 
market newly opened to luiglish trade. Against 
this danger (banning looked to the United States 
and partly inspired the proclamation of the 
Monroe Dot trine, which was followed by Eng- 
lish recognition of the South American re- 
publics. In this sense he afterwards boa.sted, “I 
called the New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.” Disliked by both parties 
at home, he left some devoted followers and a 
strong tradition of “splendid isolation” in 
foreign policy, which lasted until the end of the 
century. 

C. W. Craw'I,fy 

Consult: Temperlev, II. W. V., T/u' Foreign I*o/uy of 
Canning, (I/ondon lyz.s); Stapleton, A. O., 

Pohlual Life of Canninv; (2nd eti, London 1H31); 
Cecil, A., British Foreign Seiretaries tSoy 1016 (l.,on- 
don 1927); Petrie, C., Canning (London 1930). 

CANNTNCi, STRA'l'FORD, Viscount Strat- 
ford DK Rfdci.iffk (lySt)- 1880), Hritish diplo- 
mat. Stratfortl Canning obtained a post in the 
British Imreign Ofliec in 1807 when his cousin, 
Oeorge Ckmning, became secretary of state for 
foreign allairs. 'The following year he became 
secretary in the British embassy at Cktnstanti- 
nople, and after the retirement in 1810 of his 
chief. Sir Robert Adair, Canning took practi- 
cally sole charge of the embassy. It now fell to 
him to comluct negotiations, leading up to the 
Peace of Bucharest (1812), which brought to an 
end the w'ar between Russia and 'Furkey and 
enabled Alexander I of Rihssia to concentrate 
upon meeting the invasion of Napoleon. Thus 
Canning not only contributed to the fall of the 
Napoleonic empire but also laid the foundations 
of British influence at the Porte. In 1814 Can- 
ning was British minister to Switzerland and 
Iielped to draft the Swiss constitution. As 
minister at Washington (1820-24) he proved 
friendly to the United States in spite of some 
passages at arms with John Quincy Adams. His 
mission to Constantinople in 1825 and to Corfu 
in 1828 contributed to the independence of 
Graere. Between 1828 and 1841 he was almost 


continuously a member of the House of Com- 
mons; in 1842 he was aj-ipointcd ambassador to 
Turkey. Here he matle a position such as no 
amba.ssador had previously held. Turkish 
ministers fretiuently met in his dining room, and 
his advice was taken on matters of high policy. 
It was owing to his finnness that the Turks re- 
fused the demands of Russia for a protectorate 
over the sultan’s Greek church subjects, which 
Canning thought would be fatal to 'J’urkish in- 
dependence. 'Fhe Crimean War, which followed, 
is the sole e.xcejition to the success of Canning’s 
efforts to adjust international difficulties and to 
make or keep peace. Canning was created Vis- 
count Stratford de Redcliffe in 1852. His I'he 
Kasterji Question (Uindon 1881) is a collection of 
articles written after his retirement from the 
diplomatic service in 1858. A mf)st illuminating 
account of the conditions of the ’Furkish Kmjiire 
and suggestions for a consistent British j'xilicy 
are to be found in Canning’s great dispatch of 
August 9, 1832 (Great Britain, Foreign Office, 
Foreign Office Records, Turkey, vol. ccxi). 

R. B. Mowat 

Consult: l>ane-I*fK)Ie, S., The Lift of the Hi i’ll t Ilonout- 
ahle Stratford Canning, Viscount Stratjord de Red- 
ihffe, 2 vois. (London 1888). 

CANNING INDUSTRY. The canning indus- 
try owes its origin to the fact that foods sterilized 
by heat and hermetically scaled will retain their 
quality for months and even years. Systematic 
food preservation by drying, smoking, salting 
and other household methods is as old as civili- 
zation, but the art of canning is of comparatively 
recent origin. A Frenchman, Nicholas Appert 
(1750-1841), was the first to carry on commer- 
cial canning and also the first to write a system- 
atic treatise on the subject (1810). During his 
early experiments Appert enclosed food in glass 
jars, corked them with great care, .submerged 
them in water which was gradually raised to the 
boiling point and boiled them “for more or less 
time according to the nature of the food”- a 
method still u.scd successfully in household 
canning for fruits and acid vegetables. Later he 
exjierimented with tin and with wrought iron 
cans, tin plated. 

In its early years the canning industry was 
carried on by simple hand processes. 'Fhe cans 
used by Apj>ert were made by hand in his own 
factory, and other canners followed his example 
until about 1885, when several inventions made 
possible machine made cans, and can making 
became an industry by itself. Successive inven* 
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tions have also decreased the amount of work to become by far the larRest importer of canned 
be done by hand in the canning process and in- goods in the world. Figures for a comparison of 
creased t e number of foods which can be the output of canned goods in the various coun- 
canned. Milk presented peculiar problems which tries are diflicult tn obtain, h^xport trade statis- 
were solved by Gail Borden in 1856. In the tics, however, shed some light on the relation- 
early eighties Welcolm Sprague invented a con- ship of the volume of production to that of home 
tinuous chain feed machine for removing the consumption with regard to various types of 
kernels of sugar corn from the cob. The first canned good.-,. 'I'hey show that the canned foods 
practical machine for shelling peas from the pod now exported in the largt;st quantities from the 
VI as invented in 18S5, and in 1S93 K. P. Scott United States are fruits, fish, milk and vege- 
patented a machine which picked the j>ods from tables. Canned beef, once a valuable export from 
the vines and shelled them at the same time. The the United States, has greatly declined in im- 
canning of salmon in the northwest was at first portmcc with the growth of population, the in- 
carried on very successfully with Chinese labor crease in domestic deinaiul for fresh meat and 
and very little machinery, but when this source the decline in ranges available for cattle. Mean- 
of labor supply was cut off and the industry con- while, shipments of canned beef from Argentina 
tinned to grow, machines began to he intro- and Uruguay (where production is largely fi- 
duced. Finally in IQ03 a machine was perfected nanced by North .American capital) have greatly 
which handled the entire ])rocess of the prepara- increased. The foreign trade in canned vege- 
tion of the fish for the can, and it came to be tables is much less important than that in canned 
known as the “iron Cliink.” 'Fhere are now also fruits because of the greater bulk of canneil veg- 
machines for washing fruits and vegetables, and etables in relation to their value, I'Vance has a 
lye peeling has quite generally done away with valuable exjiort trade* in high gratle canned vege- 
hanci peeling. tables, and Italy in canned tomatoes and totnato 

Since merely raising the food to the boiling jiaste. Canned fish is exported in large (juantities 
point was not enough to destroy all bacteria, it from the United States, Russia, C’anada, Nor- 
was not until Pasteur’s work with the bacteria of way, Portugal, I'Vance, Sjiain anil Japan; canned 
fermentation that the industry was placed on a milk from the N’ltherlands, Suit/erland, Den- 
firmcr scientific basis. 'Phe most serious techno- mark, the United States and (Vnada; canned 
logical problem in the industry has latterly been and pre.served fruits from the United States, 
that of dealing with the spores Italy, the Netherlands, I'aigland, France, Aus- 

of which are destroyed at the temperature of tralia and the Straits Settlements, where a large 
boiling water only after long continued heating, pineapple industry is developing, 
especially if the food being canned is nearly Commercial canning in the United States is 
neutral or only very slightly acid. The high said to have begun in 1821 with a Boston can- 
temperatures made possible by the retorts of nery operated by William Ibulerwood, an 
commercial canners and by the use of the pres- Englishman w ho had serxed an apprenticesliiji 
sure cooker in home canning have greatly re- in pickling and preserving in l^ndon. It was in 
diiced the danger of botulism in this country. Baltimore, however, that the industry gained its 
While the disease is rare, the percentage of first real foothold. Oyster canning was carrieil on 
fatality is very high. there as early as about 1840, as was also the 

’Fhe canning industry has spread to practically canning of tomatoes and fruits. Until about 
every country in the world. Nicholas Ajipcrt i860, however, the industry was greatly handi- 
went to London in 1814 to widen the market capped by a lack of scientific understanding of 
for his ainned goods, but succeeded instead in sterilization processes and by a lack of demand 
stimulating many imitators of his methods, for canned foods. 'Fhe federal army used large 
Although English as well as French canners had quantities of canned foods during the Civil War, 
to struggle with very serious technical difficulties and the industry grew rapidly in the years 
in the early years of the nineteenth century, a directly following the war, partly because of an 
very prosperous canning industry grew uj) in increaseii understanding of the canning process 
both countries. Neither of these countries has, and partly because of the trend of population 
however, the advantage of the very large food toward the cities. 

production in proportion to population which American census statistics on the canning- 
makes the canning industry so important in the industry date from the year 1870, and the follow- 
United States; in fact the United Kingdom has ing table indicates the growth of the industry 
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from 1870 to 1920 (separate figures not avail- 
able for early years, except in reference to fruits 
and vegetables): 

Number of Establishments EiNOAcrn in Canning 
IN I HE United Sfativs 



Fruits 

SERVES 

Fish 

CON- 

'knsus 

ANI> 

AND 

AN'I> 

nE.N^I! 

Ykak 

VlCt.ETABl.ES .SaIX KS 

( )YS 1 EWS 

Mil* 

1870 

97 




1880 

4II 

109 



1890 

886 

3 if) 

126 


1900 

1813 

424 

.169 

50 

1910 

2789 

580 

.198 


1920 

3082 

72.1 

475 

401 


Meat canning in the United States is an inci- 
dental activity of slaughtering establishments, 
and statistics on the number of establishments 
canning meat are not available. In comjiarison 
with the other products of the slaughtering and 
meat packing industries, canned meat is rela- 
tively of little importanrf* T’hc value of all the 
products of this industry was ^3 ,057,2 16,000 in 
1927, while that of canned meat and canned 
sausage was only $27,824,000. The value of 
canned meats and canned sausage imported into 
the United States that year was $4,311,000. 
Vegetables and soups canned in the United 
States in 1927 were valued at $234,260,000, 
canned milk at $167,850,000, canned fruits at 
$101,731,000 and canned fish and oysters at 
$51,090,000. Canning on the west coast of the 
United States began in 1856, and California soon 
developed an export trade in canned fruits. In 
1864 a salmon cannery was established on the 
Sacramento River, but Washington and Oregon 
were found to provide more profitable fishing 
grounds and the salmon canning industry be- 
came established upon the Columbia River and 
Puget Sound. 'Phe salmon of this region have 
become increasingly scarce, however, and in 
1928 Alaska provided over 85 percent of the 
canned salmon output of the nation. 

The canning industry is not a large scale in- 
dustry. 'Phough in the United States several well 
known corporations organized on a national 
scale are engaged in canning, they can scarcely 
be considered typical of the industr)'. 'Phe de- 
sirability of locating plants close to raw ma- 
terials, which because of their perishable nature 
cannot be transported over long distances, 
necessitates decentralization of operation. There 
is a well defined tendency also toward decentral- 
ization of management, due largely to the sea- 
sonal character of the industry, the dependence 


upon uncertain weather conditions and the need 
for driving sharp bargains with many individual 
farmers. The flexibility of the industry is such 
that there are many small canneries which 
operate only if there is an abundant crop in their 
vicinity and only a small carry over of the canned 
product from the previous year. 

This instability the canning industry derives 
largely from its close dependence upon agricul- 
ture. It exerts in turn a certain standard i.zing 
effect upon the portions of agriculture W'ith 
which it comes into contact. In many sections 
of the country the farmer, though uncertain of 
his crop, becomes certain of his market by 
contracting with the canner for the disposal of 
his crop before he even undertakes planting. 
His activities are further controlled by the 
canner’s careful selection of seed anil instruc- 
tions with respect to methods of growing and 
harvesting. 

While the canner in getting his raw materials 
from the %rmers comes into contact with 
numerous individual enterj^rises, his other 
major contact is with a business unit generally 
much larger than his own. 'Phe inilustry of 
manufiicturing cans is typically large scale. In 
the United States two comi>anies dominate the 
field, the larger of which has an output four 
times that of the second. In England 60 percent 
of the production comes from one company. 
Each of the American corporations has dozens of 
plants scattered over large areas, but centraliza- 
tion of management has been feasible because of 
the complete standardization of operations and 
the steady source of raw materials. 

The marketing of canned goods has usually 
been relatively stable. The ainncr has been 
favored by an unusually large percentage of ad- 
vance orders as compared with other types of 
manufacturing. In recent years, however, the 
trend of advance orders has been definitely 
downward and the number of small orders has 
been increasing. This recent tendency toward 
hand to mouth buying has been in part compen- 
sated by the stabilizing effect of the large orders 
from chain stores and purcliasing groups of 
independent retailers. 

Until the last decade canned foods reached 
the consumer only after passing through a 
marketing process involving four different 
groups: canners, brokers, wholesalers and re- 
tailed. With the transformation in marketing 
methods wrought by the developiment of the 
chain store and of group buying the retailer has 
frequently come to buy direct’ ' rom the canner 
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and to take ovei t*ie warehousing of a con- 
siilerablc part of the pack. This practi.se has re- 
duced the cost of marketing but the extent of its 
influence upon retail prices throughout the 
country is difficult to estimate. 

Canned foods come to the consumer under a 
multiplicity of brand names and trademarks, 
some emanating from the manufacturer, some 
from the wholesaler. Grades of canned goods 
have been distinguished by a great variety of 
vague descriptions. Systematic grading was be- 
gun through the “Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncements” connected with the administra- 
tion of the Federal Food and Drugs Act, by 
which minimum standards for health were 
defined and proper methods for labeling the 
weight of the food coTitent of cans were estab- 
lished. Methods of grading quality are gradually 
being worked out. Standards for such grade 
designations as “fancy,” “choice,” “standard” 
and “second” have been set up for a number of 
canned fruits by several canners’ associations. 
Standards for canned vegetables are now being 
developed by the Federal bureau of Agricultural 
Economies at the reciuest of the vegetable can- 
ners who desire to store their products in ware- 
houses licensed under the United States Ware- 
house Act and to borrow money on goods so 
stored. 

Attempts to regulate the canning industry 
have taken two directions, regulation of sanita- 
tion and regulation of the conditions under 
which wage earners are employed. Federal in- 
spection of meat canning establishments jiro- 
ducing goods to be used in interstate commerce 
has been very successful in raising the standards 
of sanitation. 'I’he federal government does not 
insjiect the canneries which put up fruits and 
vegetables, but contents itself wdth detecting 
sanitary violations in the products of the can- 
neries, under the authority of the Federal Food 
and Drugs Act. Several of the states maintain 
sanitary inspection of canneries, though the 
fact that many small establishments operate frir 
only a short period during the year makes com- 
plete inspection difficult. The National Canners’ 
Association has drawn up a statement of sanitary^ 
precautions and of working conditions which is 
intended to guide the members of the associa- 
tion, but the rules laid down are not binding on 
the members, because of its short season and the 
perishability of the product handled, the can- 
ning industry was not included in the early state 
laws regulating hours and wages. In recent years 
some states have begun to regulate hours and 
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wages of women and minors in the industry. 
California and Wisconsin have been particularly 
successful in the regulation of wages and hours 
of work. California penalizes the employer for 
long hours by requiring higher rates of pay after 
eight hours have been completed in one day and 
double rates for every hour after twelve. 

'rhe seasonal character of the canning indus- 
try and its localization near the sources of raw 
materials make difficult the problem of an ade- 
quate labor supply. Since little skill is required 
of workers and much of the work is easy if done 
under proper conditions, the employment of 
women and children in canning factories has 
been the rule since the beginning. With the in- 
troduction of machinery, however, the employ- 
ment of children in canning factories has de- 
clined in recent years. According to figures from 
the Federal Census of Manufactures, the pro- 
portion of wage earners under sixteen employed 
in canning factories dropped from 8 percent in 
1899 and 7 percent in 1909 to 2 percent in 1919. 
The Federal Chikl Labor Tax Law was in effect 
in 1919, and the extent to w'hich it may have 
brought about a retluetion in the number of 
children reported as working in canneries in that 
year cannot be determined. A recent (1930) re- 
port by the United Sta<cs Children’s Bureau 
shows that large numbers of children arc still 
being employed in canning factories, many of 
them working long hours under unsanitary 
conditions. Of 560 fruit and vegetable canneries 
visited, employing 56,828 workers in Washing- 
ton, Delaware, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, 
New York and Wisconsin during the seasons of 
1923, 1925 and 1926, 80 percent were employing 
children under sixteen years. A large projiortion 
of very young children, some under twelve, were 
found in some states. Tomato canneries employ 
many more young children than any other kind. 
Nearly half the children in all the canneries 
visited by rejiresentatives of the Children’s 
Bureau worked as tomato peelers. 'I’his work is 
light except in poorly equijiped canneries, in 
which the peelers are required to lift pails of 
waste from table to floor or from one table to 
another. In most of the states covered by the 
bureau study the children’s working day was 
very often as long as that of adults. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau survey shows that practically all 
the canneries in Michigan, Indiana and New 
York furnished some seats for their women 
workers, but that many girls under sixteen in 
canneries in these states were standing at their 
work all day long. Conditions in Delaware and 
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Maryland were conspicuously bad. “More than 
two thirds of the Delaware canneries and about 
three fourths of the Maryland canneries provide 
no scats for any of their women workers, not 
even boxes, crates or overtunied pails.” In the 
fish canneries children’s work was more difficult 
than in the fruit canneries. 'Fhe hours were also 
more irregular because “the catch cannot be 
regulated and it is considered impo.ssible to 
‘hold over’ fish from day to day.” 

Many of the smaller canneries draw their 
labor supply from nearby fiirnis and towns, but 
the necessity for canning perishable products 
before they spoil requires a large labor force for a 
short time, and in some states the canners re- 
cruit family labor from outside the community. 
Ncurly 6000 migratory jiensons, almost half of 
w'hom were chililren under sixteen, were living 
in 126 of the 143 cannery labor camps included 
in the Delaware and Maryland surveys made by 
the Children’s Bureau. 'I’he care of children too 
young to work in cannery labor camj^s is a prob- 
lem which has received little attention. Not only 
arc they subjected to unsanitary conditions and 
permitted a carelessness about sch(K)l attend- 
ance, but unsupervised children are less safe in 
the cannery than in the agricultural labor camps 
because the camps are usually near railroad 
tracks and because the children are likely to 
get into the cannery workrooms where they 
are in danger from unguarded machinery. Rec- 
reation centers and day nunseries have been 
establi.sheil in cannery camps in a few j)laces in 
Marylaml, Delaware, New Jersey, Ohio and on 
the Pacific coast, either by thi- canners them- 
selves or by welfare organizations. 

'J'he extent of home canning throughout the 
United States cannot even be estimated. Until 
iqio home canning was done very largely by the 
open kettle method, which frequently did not 
result in a sterile proiluct. In that year an at- 
tempt by the (ieneral Education Board to im- 
prove home conditions in the South included 
the organization (>f clubs for tomato canning. 
The Home Demonstration work begun under 
the Smith Lever Act of 1914 and carried on by 
extension workers of the Department of Agri- 
culture and state colleges continued to support 
the tomato canning clubs, partly because the 
Icailcrs in this type of education felt the urgent 
need for increasing the money incomes of the 
club members, and partly because with this in- 
centive girls and women were learning better 
ways of canning for their own families. The need 
for conserving food products during the war 


period led to a great increase in the number of 
persons who taught canning methods to rural 
and city housewives, and the amount of home 
canning probably increased greatly during that 
period. Since the war several forces have been 
operative in qualifying this trend, notably the 
increasing consumption of fresh vegetables and 
the improvement in their marketing. 

'I’hc effect of the increase in canning upon 
food consumption in the United States cannot 
be accurately measured. Analyses of family diets 
early in this century showed that city diets in the 
United States wi re on the average deficient in 
mineral salts obtainable from fruits and vege- 
tables. A vigorous educational campaign and 
improvement jn the commercial production and 
marketing methods resulted in an increased con- 
sumption of fruits and vegetables. During the 
war periotl the catiipaign for economy in meat 
consumption and the high price of meat com- 
bined to accelerate this change in the American 
diet. No quantitative figures are available to 
measure changes in the amount of fruits and 
vegetables eoTisuined in the last century, but 
three successive studies of expenditures by 
American w'age earning families carrieil on by 
the United States Department of Labor indicate 
that the percentage of food expenditures devoted 
to fruits and vegetables has materially increased 
during the last forty years. A study of 1917 shows 
that about one quarter of the vegetable expendi- 
tures and one fifth of the fruit expenditures went 
to purchase canned foods. 'I’hc value of the an- 
nual per capita consumption of commercially 
canned fruits and vegetables in the United 
States increased j8o jier cent from 1899 to 1927 
(the 1S99 figures having been adjusted to the 
1927 price lewel), from S1.72 per capita per year 
in 1S99 to Sq.Si per capita per year in 1927. 
Percentages ol increase for different kinds of 
products (all based on the adjusted value of 
annual consumption per capita) arc as follows: 
canned milk, 368 percent; canned fruits, 162 
percent; canned vegetables, 148 percent; canned 
fish and oysters, 125 percent; canned meat, I20 
percent. Studies of food consumed by college 
students in 1S93 and 1926 show a decrease in 
fresh fruits, an increase in canned fruits, an in- 
crease in fresh vegetables and a decrease in 
canned vegetables. 

I’he consumption of canned foods, while its 
outward importance lies in its furnishing the 
basis of an industry, becomes in the context of 
modern social changes indicative of a new way of 
life. It spans the severance of the household from 
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the garden plot and the fruit trees which for- 
merly conditioned its self-sufficiency. It repre- 
sents one of the most important steps yet taken 
toward the emancipation of women from house- 
hold drudgery, and thus becomes one of the sig- 
nificant items in the industrial revolution of the 
home. While as a result of the developnient of 
refrigeration it has ceased to he exclusively im- 
portant in food preservation, it has by packaging 
ready-to-eat cooking ministered tf) and been 
aided by the heightened mobility of life, es- 
pecially in the Ibiitcd States. Its standardizing 
effect upon eating habits anti eating tastes, while 
too elusive and too close to us to be easily 
assayed, is certainly appreciable. Most signifi- 
cantly it has established a new set of consump- 
tion habits less dependent than formerly upon 
the immediate variations in the sources of food 
supply, and has to that extent intensified the 
primarily urban character of modern life. 

Faitji M. Williams 

Srr. h'oon Suim’i.v; Fiuti' Indus i'ry; MARKniNc; 
Inspection; Food and Dhuo Hi oulaiion; Mioha- 
TORY Laiior; Siandard of LiviNt;; IIomu Ki'o- 

NOMICS. 

Consult: Appert, N., Uart de co7iscrver pendant 
pltisteurs annees toutes Ics suh\tam es ammalcs et ‘I'c^vtales 
(Fans 1810), tr. by K. (L Hitting as The Book for All 
Households (C hicago i()2o); Collins, J. H., 'J'ht Story 
of Canned P'oods (New 'l ork 1^24), lol/.gtTaUl, J. !£., 
“'I'he Export Market for United States Canned 
h'oods” in American Academy o( I’olitual and Social 
Science, Annals, \ol. c\\\n ( i<i2(>) I, yon, L. S., 

Some Trends in the Market of Canned Foods, 
Brookings Institution, I’amphlet senes, \oL i, no. iv 
(Washington iD2<i); Matthews, E. N., Chddren tn 
Fruit and 1 'n>etahle Canneries ; a Suri'ev in Seiwn 
States, United States, Children’s Bureau, Publica- 
tion no. niS (Washington ig.io); “Women in the 
Fruit-Growing ttnd Ctinning Industries in the State of 
Wa.shington,” United .States, Women’s Bureau, 
Bulletin no. 47 (Washington n;26); Norton, L. J., Att 
Eionomic Study of the Production of Catintn)' Crops tn 
Nctv York, Cornell University, Agrit ultural F.xperi- 
ment Station, Bulletin 412 (Ithaca 1922); Seidel, 
Wolfgang, Die deutsdie Cemusekonserven-hidustrie 
(Breslau iy27); United States, Federal ’I'ladc Com- 
mission, Report on Canned Foods (Washington Ii)i8 
and 1921); Chase, Stuart, and Schhnk, I'. J., Your 
Money's Worth (New York 1927); Borsodi, Ralph, 
This Ufily Civilization (New York 1929). 

CANNON, JOSEPH GURNEY (1836-1926), 
American congressional leader. At the age of 
twenty-two Cannon began the practise of law' in 
Illinois and his first public office was that of 
state’s attorney. He was elected to Congress in 
1872 and with the exception of two terms he 
served continuously until his retirement in 


March, 1923. Always a “regular” Republican, 
able and resourceful in parliamentary strategy 
but ruthless and with a strain of coarseness in his 
nature. Cannon early took his place as one of the 
leaders of the House. From 1883 to 1889 he and 
Thomas B. Reed were minority members of the 
Committee on Rules. In 1889 he was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the speakership. He headed 
the powerful C^ommittee on Appropriations 
from 1897 to 1903 and was elected speaker in 
1901 . In this office he w'as far more powerful and 
dictatorial tlian any of his predecessors had 
been. In fact he always maintained that he con- 
sidered the speakership of the House a more 
powerful and attractive office than the presi- 
dency itself. His principal weapons were the 
power of apjiointrnent to committees and of 
recognition of members from the floor. He could 
make fir mar the career of a newly elected repre- 
sentative. As a member of the Committee on 
Rules he w'as able substantially to determine the 
bu.sincss that the llou.se would consider. I’his 
form of dominance of the speaker over the 
House became .so iilentified with Cannon that it 
was called Cannonism. After 1907 there were 
signs of revolt and in March, 1910, a coalition of 
Democrats and insurgent Republicans was suc- 
cessful in forcing far reaching changes of the 
rules. The speaker was e.vcluded from member- 
ship on the Committee on Rules, which along 
with tilt legislative committees was thereafter 
to be elected by tlie Hou.se. As a re.sult the 
speaker became more the servant than the 
master of the House. His leadership was put in 
commission. 7 ’he coalition, however, was un- 
able to declare the sjieakership vacant and Can- 
non served until the Democrats gained control 
of the House and elected their owm speaker in 
March, 191 T. 'Fhereafter the ex-speaker was a 
representative of steadily dwindling influence. 

Linixsay Rogers 

Consult: Busbey, L. W., Uncle Joe Camion (New York 
1927), Hard, William, in Collier's: The National 
Weekly, vol. xli (1908) mi. 8, 1 1—12, 24-28, and no. 9, 
11—12, 24-26; Chiu, Chang-Wci, The Speaker of the 
House of Representatives since iS(j6, Columbia Uni 
versity .Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, no. 297 (New York 1928); J<'ol]ett, M. P., The 
Speaker of the House oj Representatives (New York 
1909); Fuller, 1 1 . B., The Speaker of the House (Boston 
1909); Brown, G. R., The Leadership of Congress 
(Indianapolis 1922). 

CANON LAW. The law of the Roman Catholic 
church consists fundamentally of the jus 
divinum, the jus canonicum and that part of the 
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entire body of the law which is neither divine introduced confusion in the substance and ad- 
nor canonical. ministration of the law. In seeking to achieve 

The jus divinum is contained in the Holy their main purposes, such as the primacy of the 
Scripture and in traditio dwma\ and it is im- pope and the coercive power of the church, the 
mutable. Traditio divina consists of those oral reformers were anxious to restore the former 
ordinances of Christ w'hich, althougli they were discipline; and accordingly in their work of 


not embodied in Holy Writ, arc proved to have 
been iransmitted to the cluirch through the con- 
cordance of the church fathers. The jus divinum 
has given its spirit and much of its substance to 
the jus canonicum. Not only are the sacraments 
based upon it but the constitution of the church, 
including the ejnscfijiate and the primacy of the 
pojie, is largely derived from its teachings. 
Religious, moral and theological ideas embodied 
in the jus divinum., such as the conception of sin, 
have been transformed into rules of the jus 
canonicum by the legislation of councils and 
popes. Jus divinum suffuses the entire body of 
jus canonicum and gives it life. 

In early mediaeval times the legislation of 
councils and popes was known as jus canonicum. 
The division of the church into the Roman and 
the Greek Catholic churches meant, however, a 
fundamental division of the law into the Roman 
and the (Jreek canon law; and, while both 
churches possess the earlier sources of canon la^ 
in common, the historic development of the two 
separate churches has resulted in basic differ- 
ences between the Latin law of the West and the 
Greek law of the Last. In the West the Latin jus 
canonicum, which alone concerns us here, was 
largely composed of conciliar canons containetl 
in the CJreek collections; but this (]reek material 
was continuously supplemented by Latin ele- 
ments, chiefly the canons of oecumenical and 
local councils and papal decretals. 'I’lie process 
of unifying the western law, furthered by the 
diffu.sion of canonical collections, notably the 
Dionysio-Hadriana, the Jlispatia and the False 
Decretals, was accompanied by its systematiza- 
tion. By the spread of these regional collections 
many local canons were added to the growing 
body of theyw.v commune. 

The history of the sources of canon law during 
the period immediately prior to (iratian’s time 
is intimately interwoven with the reform move- 
ment within the church. The reformers were 
chiefly interested in the j)rimacy of the Apostolic 
See, the validity of the sacraments, the coercive 
pow'er of the church, investiture and simony; 
and upon the.se and other important subjeetr 
die several types of canonical collections, most 
of which were national or regional in character, 
contained numerous contradictions and hence 


revising the collections they not only appealed to 
earlier canons which possessed the character of 
universality but they also sought to suppress 
texts of German or Celtic origin. Not one of the 
numerous collections of the time, not even the 
Decretum of Burchard of Worms (r. 1012) nor 
that of Yves of Chartres (r. 1095), w^as regarded 
as adequate by the reforming party. 

Although in fact much confusion in the 
sources still remained, a new method of inter- 
jiretation began to come into use at the end of 
the eleventh century by which precept was 
separated from counsel and jirinciples of eternal 
valiility were distinguished from those variable 
elements of the law’ wdiich arose out of particular 
circumstances of time, place or persons. Abelard 
in his Sic et non extended the possibilities of this 
dialectiad method of proving the relativity of 
rules and harmonizing eontradictions; but it was 
(iratian who apj>lu‘d this new method for the 
first time to the whole enormous mass of diverse 
texts contained in the many current collections 
of canons. Ciratian’s work, ]>roduced at Bologna 
in the period of the rc'vival of legal studies, 
proved tf) be so successf ul and so acceptable to 
the church that it became the foundation of the 
classic law. 

'I'he appeal ance of (iratian’s (Joncordaniia 
(Usiordanijum canonum, generally known as the 
Decretum, marks the beginning of that new 
epoch in the hismry of the canon huv during 
which the (iorpus juris canonici was gradually 
formed. As finally completed, at the end of a 
development w’hich covered three and a half 
centuries, the Corpus juris canonici consists of 
two main parts. The first part, (iratian’s 
Decretum (r. 1140), serves as the foundation. 
Based on earlier collections it is essentially a 
systematic treatise on the canon law in which the 
authorities are included; and although a private 
work, apparently produced under the strong 
influence of Abelard, it was soon treated as 
oflicial and received formal recognition in 
(Jregory ix’s decretals. In the law schools it was 
used as the textbook in canon law, while in the 
hands of tnc canonissts it was soon supplemented 
by a large nody of glosses. During all succeeding 
centuries it has served as the foundation of the 
structure of jus canonicum, exerting a vast 
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influence on the study and spread of that system. 
The second part is composed of four collections 
of papal decretals: the Decretals of Clrcgory ix 
(1234), an official compilation or code of papal 
decretals issued after the completion of the 
Decretuniy including those of Gregory himself, 
which is generally known as the “Extra” 
{Decretales extra decretum vaffanies); Boniface 
viii’s Liber sextus decretalium (1298), a collec- 
tion of decretals issued subsequent to the 
“Extra” and called Sextus because it was re- 
garded as a continuation of the five books of the 
“Extra”; the Clementinae^ a collection of decre- 
tals, including his own, which was originally 
published by Clement V (1313) and later recast 
and published by John XXII (1317); the Extrava- 
gantes, a private collection of decretals which was 
treated as if it were official and which consists of 
two parts, the Extravagantes of John xxii and 
the Extravagantes communes^ including the 
decretals issued by various popes, after the 
piiblieation of the Sextus, from Boniface viii to 
Sixtus IV (died 1484). 

'riie appearance of the Decretum gave to the 
study of canon law a new and vigorous life. It 
became a separate branch of legal science dis- 
tinct from and yet closely related to the study 
both of civil law and of theology. The universi- 
ties made doctores decretarum as well as doctores 
lcgum\ and from the thirteenth century onwards 
an increasing number of jurists became juris 
utriusque doctores. While the civilians were 
known as the legists, the canonists were classed 
as decretists and decretalists. The dccretists 
wrote glosses upon the Decretum cither between 
the lines of the text (glossae interlineares) or upon 
its margin (marginales); and they composed 
fuller and more detailed explanations of the text 
{apparatus) as well as summaries of the contents 
of its several sections {summae) which were 
essentially systematic treatises. 'Fhe decretalists 
followed methods similar to those of the dccre- 
tists, hut their treatment of the collections of 
decretals was fuller, freer and mf)re fruitful than 
that given to the Decretum. Writings on the 
procedure of the ecclesiastical courts formed a 
special and important branch of canonistic 
literature. 

The history of the Roman Catholic church in 
the modern epoch, since the Reformation, is 
reflected in the development of her legal system. 
While the Corpus juris canonici, as modified from 
time to time, has served as the basis of the legal 
system, the modern law embraces also that large 
body of legal rules and principles not included 
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in the jus canonicum which is known to jurists as 
“church law.” The chief sources of the modern 
law, either as jus canonicum or as church law, are 
papal acts of legislation, known as constitutiones 
in distinction from mediaeval decretales, the legal 
provisions of the Council of Trent (1545-63) 
and the Vatican Council (1869-70), the decrees 
and decisions of the curial congregationes and the 
concordata concluded between the pope and 
territorial states. The new Codex juris canonici, 
one of the most important and successful codi- 
fications of our time, has been in force since 
1918. Based on the Corpus juris canonici and the 
modern sources it has absorbed into the jus 
canonicum parts of the law hitherto known as 
“church law.” While j’u.s canonicum in the pres- 
ent day sense means the law contained in the 
Codex, this codification docs not contain the en- 
tire law of the church; and the distinction there- 
fore between jus canonicum and church law 
still persists. In general the liturgical laws, the 
law embodied in concordata and customary law 
form no part oi jus canonicum. 

While the constitutional law of the church, as 
embodied in jus divinmn and the Corpus juris 
canonici, has been modified in the period since 
the Council of 7 'rent, most of its mediaeval 
principles still persist. In the jiope reside the 
supreme legislative, administrative and judicial 
powers over the whole church; and in his 
government of the church he is assisted by the 
Curia Romana, which in modern times is com- 
posed of cardinals, prelates and other officers. 
To the pope alone belongs the right to create 
jus commune and to grant dispensations and 
privileges; only the immutable jus divinum 
restricts his power. Bishops possess limited 
legislative and dispcn.sing power. "J'he exercise 
of the pope’s judicial power is entrusted to 
tribunals which form a part of the Curia. Ap- 
peals from bishops’ courts arc taken to the 
tribunals of second instance, notably the courts 
of archbishops and metropolitans; while from 
these tribunals cases may be carried to the papal 
courts of appeal. In the later Middle Ages the 
most imposing of these papal courts was the 
Sacra Rota Romana; and especially in the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries it was viewed as 
totius christiani orhis supremum trihunale. The 
reorganization of the Curia by Sixtus v (1588) 
through the establishment of standing congrega- 
tiones, some of which were invested with exten- 
sive judicial powers, resulted in a gradual decline 
in the importance of the Rota; but in our day, as 
part of the reorganization of the Curia by Pius x 
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(1908). the Rota has been brought back into 
prominence by being made a court of appeal in 
both civil and criminal cases. The decuiones 
Rotac, which cover a jKTiod of six centuries, 
form a most important source of our knowledge 
of the application and development of canon 
law by judicial practise. 

The mediaeval jus cammiewn, as finally em- 
bodied in the Corpus juris caiwnici, drew its 
substance not only from ecclesiastical sources, 
notablyyw.? dirirntm, the customs and ideas of the 
clergy and opinio doctorum^ hut also from .secular 
legal sources, chiefly Roman law , ( iermanic law 
and custom, mediaeval town law and feudal 
custom. In its main characteri.stics this mediae- 
val jus cauonicum wms the outgrowth of ecclesias- 
tical policy. The church, regarding itself as the 
greatest of all the civilizing in.stitutions of the 
world, umlertook many of the social and eco- 
nomic tasks which in modern times have come 
within the competence of the state. 'I’he scope 
of ecclesia.stical legislation and judicature was 
extended far beyond the range of purely ec- 
clesiastical matters; and the jus canonicum 
included therefore many rules and princijdes 
which dealt with temporal subjects such as the 
oath, usury, prescription, contracts and inter- 
national relations from the standpoint of the 
church. Not only the scope but also the general 
character of the jus canonicum was determined by 
the effort of the church to extend its sway over 
all the aflairs of mediaeval society. Altliough 
that attern]it was not in all respects successful, 
owing to the competition of other factors in 
mediaeval history such as the ri.se of the empire 
and of territorial numarchics, the .spreatl of 
feudalisiTi ami the growth of towns, the jus 
canonicum was in fact the fundamental guaranty 
of law and order in mediaeval Europe. It repre- 
sents, moreover, the effort of the church to en- 
force morality by legal means. 

A survey of some of the salient features t)f the 
mediaeval canon law will serve to indicate the 
nature of that system and the reasons why it 
was able to exert so powerful an influence on the 
social, economic and legal development of 
Europe both in mediaeval and in modern times. 
While the canon law has failed to maintain its 
sujiremacy since the regulation of social and 
economic life has been taken over by the modern 
state, it still exerts through the spread of its ideas 
and principles to secular law a far reaching 
moral dominance over the .social life of today. 

The writings of the canonists based upon the 
texts of the Corpus juris canonici contain many 


political and juri.sprudential theories in regard to 
government, law^, custom, justice, equity, 
property and many other topics of similar 
character; and these canonistic doctrines have 
exerted a widespread influence on thought. In 
the hands of the canonists many doctrines of the 
Roman cla.ssical jurists and the mediaeval civil- 
ians reached a fuller development. Cratian s 
identification of the jus naiuralc with the jus 
dndnum is illustrative of this process of thought; 
while an even more .striking example is the ex- 
pansion by the canonists of the theory of the 
corj>oration which they found in the writings of 
the civilians. By introducing features derived 
from ecclesiastical and mediaeval institutions the 
canonists contributed to the idea of legal per- 
sonality sf)me of its most distinctive traits; and 
by this shajnng of “the Romano-canonical 
theory of the corporation” they prepared the 
way for its profound influence on legal and 
political thought and for its ado}>tion in medi- 
aeval and modern systems of law. 

The canon law of the Middle Ages exerted in 
fact a far reaching influence on all branches of 
secular law', l^hrough the constitutional and ad- 
mini.strative features of its law the church trans- 
mitted to mediaeval and modern times the 
Roman conception of govirnment; and the 
monarchic constitution of the church, with its 
centralization of power in the papacy, has been 
the model which modern states have repro- 
duced. 

The criminal and disciplinary system of the 
church, which forms a most important part of 
canon law, rests in its origins on Christian con- 
ceptions of morality and sin; and while oilier 
features were gradually introduced it has never 
lost these early characteristics. In the beginning 
the church limited its jurisdiction to ecclesias- 
tical delicts and in the main employed only ec- 
clesiastical methods of discipline. In course of 
time, however, the church went beyond the 
purely ecclesiastical sjihcre and entered the 
domain of lay jurisdiction in criminal cases; and 
as an important aspect of its rise to a position of 
dominance in the mediaeval world it ultimately 
acquired a jurisdiction which was truly criminal 
in character and so extensive in scope that it 
materially curtailed the criminal jurisdiction of 
mediaeval territorial states. The church claimed 
that its courts had jurisdiction over all offenses 
of the clergy; but in respect to delicts of the 
laity it drew di.stinctions. In the case of all 
delicta mere ecclesiastica, offenses directed 
agamst the faith, the cultus and the constitution 
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of the church, notably heresy, schism, apostasy 
and simony, the church claimed jurisdiction 
even though most of these delicts were jmnished 
by the secular tribunals. While, under the title of 
sin, the church would have liked to bring all 
offenses into the scope of its jurisdiction, it was 
unable to carry out so sweeping a policy and 
developed therefore the notion of dvUcla mixta^ 
offenses which, although not directly aimed 
against the church, indirectly placed itindanger. 
In resjiect of this numerous class of delicts, 
which included perjury, blasphemy, sacrilege, 
sorcery, usury as well as offenses directed against 
life and limb and those caused by carnal lust, 
the church acquiesced in a compromise; in case 
the state punished, ecclesiastical juristliction 
was comjietent only in the sphere of the forum 
inUrnuni, but whenever the state did not punish, 
the church exacted the punishments rccogni/.ed 
by secular law. In the case of delict a rii'ilia the 
church entered no claim and admitted the com- 
petence of the secular tribunals. 

In consonance with the view that delicts were 
sins the church based its system of punishments 
uj>on tw'o ideas, the reclamation and cure of the 
sinner and the ex})iation of the unrighteous and 
wrongful act. As it stressed the one or the other 
of these tW'o coneeptions, the church inflicted 
either poenae medicinales or poenac vindicativae. 
'I’he former were excommunicatio, interdklmn 
and mspemio\ while the latter included not only 
jMinishmcnts of a temporal character, such as 
banisliment, imprisonment and chastisement, 
which were inflicted upon clergy and laity alike, 
but also special kinds of punishment in the case 
of the clergy, such as privatio bvmficiiy depositio 
and degradatw. In general the ecclesiastical tri- 
bunals did not make use of either death or 
mutilation as punishments; nor did they permit 
corporal punishment of a kind which would 
result in loss of blood. 

Influenced both by Roman law^ and Germanic 
custom the early canon law recognized only the 
accu.satory system in the criminal procedure of 
the ecclesiastical courts; but during the later 
Middle Ages the church developed its famous 
inquisitorial system. The processus per imjuisi- 
tionem, which in its beginnings was essentially an 
official prosecution by the judge, wherein he 
proceeded ex mero officio, was introduced at the 
very end of the twelfth century by decretals of 
Innocent ill, strengthened by early thirteenth 
century decretals and finally confirmed in 1215 
by the fourth Lateran Council; and once in- 
corporated in canon law the inquisition of the 


ecclesiastical courts was elaborated in all its 
details. A special and drastic application of the 
processes of the inquisition appeared in the 
“Holy Inquisition,” a court which had its origin 
in the thirteenth century. It was not, however, 
this extraordinary tribunal hut the inquisitorial 
sy.slem of the ordinary ecclesiastical courts which 
served as a creative factor in the history of 
criminal procedure in Europe. By the eiul of the 
sixteenth century all the states of the continent, 
following the e.xarnple of the ecclesiastical 
courts, had substituted the inquisitorial for the 
accu.satf)ry system in their courts of criminal 
justice. England, however, retained the latter as 
the basis of its criminal procedure. 

In the history of the struggle between church 
and state for the civil jurisdiction of their 
resj>ective courts the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries mark a signal victory for the church. 
'I'he wide scope of ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
that period was an expression of the rise of the 
church, with the pope as its supreme ruler, to 
that position of temjxmil as well as spiritual 
dominion over the world which Innocent nr 
(iiqS 1216) and his immediate successors not 
only claimed in theory but also made effective to 
a very large extent in the practise of the times. 
In the pontificate of (iregory ix (1227-41) the 
jurisdiction of church courts included not only 
causae mere spirituales, chiefly cases in regard to 
marriage as one of the sacraments, hut also 
< aicsae e< clesiasticae spiritualibus aunexae, namely, 
engagements to marry, dower, status, legitima- 
tion, patronage, the foundation of benefices, 
tithes, wills and contracts confirmed by oath. It 
extended akso to causae miserabilium personarum, 
es}>ecially persons in poverty, widows, orphans 
and crusailers; it embraced as well cases in which 
there hail been a refusal of legal relief on the 
j)art of lay judges and, finally, cases in which a 
party had committed a sin, a category which was 
most sweeping in its nature and scope. In the 
exercise of this extensive civil jurisdiction the 
church courts were competent to entertain pro- 
ceedings brought by clerks against clerks, by 
laymen against clerks, by clerks against laymen. 

Several features of this ecclesiastical system of 
civil justice, notably the stability of the substan- 
tive law as embodied in the texts of the Corpus 
juris canonici, a settled and enlightened civil 
procedure based on documentation and jirompt- 
ncss in the execution of judgments, combined to 
make the church courts popular with litigants; 
and throughout the later Middle Ages these 
courts were in fact formidable rivals of l«y 
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tribunals in all the countries of Europe. The 
competition of ecclesiastical and lay jurisdictions 
resulted in certain compromises and adjust- 
ments. Some subjects, such as marriage, were in 
general acknowledged by .state authorities as 
belonging properly to ecclesiastical jurisdiction; 
while as to other subjects the church was able to 
enforce its jurisdiction in some countries and not 
in others. The .struggle for civil jurisdiction 
followed the fortunes of the changing relation- 
ship between churcli and state. As states gradu- 
ally became stronger they centralized their legal 
.systems, improved the courts and enlarged their 
civil jurisdiction. From the end of the fifteenth 
century the growlli of temporal justice, at the 
expen.se of spiritual justice, was ever more 
marked; one by one many of the subject matters 
of the civil jurisdiction of the church were ab- 
sorbed by the civil coiirt.s of temporal powers. 

As a system of civil ju.stice the mediaeval 
canon law embraced several branches, each of 
which was colored by the religious and moral 
ideas of the church I'he canonical principles in 
regard to possession exercised a direct influence 
on secular law, notably in the wide extension of 
the scope of quasi -possession or the possession 
of rights as opposed to things and in the de- 
velopment of an effective remedy for the re- 
covery of possession. Originating in the criminal 
procedure of ecclesiastical courts in an age of 
much violence and spoliation, the actio spollii of 
the canon law, based in large measure on the 
Roman interdict unde vt, became a civil posses- 
.sory remedy; and as such it was received in 
many secular systems, as for cxamjilc in England 
where it served as a model for the assize of 
novel disseisin. 

One of the cardinal doctrines of the canonists 
was that bad faith, whenever occurring, was a 
sin; and this view lies at the basis of the rules of 
the canon law in regard to prescription, which 
were in fact developed as a corollary of the 
canonical principles in regard to spoliation. In 
addition to Justus titulus the canon law required 
for valid prescription good faith on the part of 
the po.sscssor not only at the beginning of the 
period of prescription, as in Roman law, but 
throughout its entire duration. From the 
fifteenth century onward the canonical rule as 
to piescription gradually passed into secular 
law. 

The canon law recognized as binding the 
formal contract concluded either by oath or by 
fides promissa and also the contract formed solo 
consensu. The basis of the canonical principle. 


solus consensus obligate which conflicted with 
both Roman and Germanic law, was the the- 
ological view that a man who does not keep his 
promise is guilty of the sin of lying and incurs 
ecclesiastical penalties. The revolutionary char- 
acter of their doctrine, and particularly the fact 
that it was at variance with the Roman maxim 
ex nudo pacto actio non oritur, led the canonists 
to formulate a further essential requirement in 
addition to consent. Finding this requirement in 
the Roman causa the canonists held it immate- 
rial that a pact was nudum a solemnitate, pro- 
vided only that it was not nudum a causa. Ap- 
plying this doctrine to both unilateral and bi- 
lateral contracts the canonists reached the bold 
conclusion that all promises supported by causa 
were enforceable. While they held conflicting 
views as to the nature of causa they were all 
agreed that it involved the necessity of some 
purpose or result to be attained by the con- 
tracting parties, such as a definite legal act; and 
since the pre.servation of morality was c.sscntial 
they maintained further that this purpose or 
object must be reasonable and equitable. From 
this latter reejuirement the canonists developed 
the doctrine of equality in the sphere of contract 
'Fhis doctrine, which was grounded in their 
economic notions, they applied not only to the 
formation and subject inattcr of contracts but 
also to their termination. ITpon eijuality they 
based their j^rohibition of usury and their ideas 
of the just wage and the just price; and this same 
principle of equality led them to hold that if one 
party did not fulfil his promise the other party 
was released from his, non senninti fidem jides 
non est servanda. 

In the creation of its law of contract the 
church, starting from the basic idea of the 
repression of sin, stressed the importance of the 
conscience of parties and in fact clothed con- 
science with legal obligation wherever there 
were present the two essential elements of con- 
sent and causa. With the development of the 
informal consensual contract there was the ac- 
companying emphasis upon the importance of 
the intention of the parties and of their bona 
fides. I’hcre arose, moreover, an interpretation 
of contracts based on considerations of equity 
and natural justice. All of these features of the 
canonical law of contract influenced the secular 
laws of Europe in the later Middle Ages and in 
modern times. They were adopted, in part ac 
least, by the post-glossators and the civilians of 
the later mediaeval centuries; they pas.sed at an 
early time into the secular law of Italy, France 
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and other countries; and they helped to shape 
the growth of a cosmopolitan system of mercan- 
tile law. 

During the later Middle Ages, from the 
twelfth century onward, the canonical law of 
marriage displaced the secular laws of Europe. 
From the beginning the canon law adopted the 
rule of the classical Roman law, nudus consensus 
facit nuptias; but to this consensual contract 
there was applied the entirely new conception of 
the sacramental nature of marriage. Upon this 
basis of a formless consensual contract the 
church developed that elaborate and compre- 
hensive law of marriage which dominated the 
family life of Europe in the later Middle Ages. 
I’hc canonical law embraced not only rules in 
regard to the formation of marriage but also 
those respecting impediments, the capacity of 
parties, the legal effects of marriage, marital 
property, divorce and nullity. Still preserved 
and enforced as the law of the Roman Catholic 
church, the canon law in regard to marriage has 
exerted in modern times a powerful influence on 
other ecclesiastical systems of marriage and on 
the civil marriage laws in many countries. 

The civil j^rocedure of the ecclesiastical 
courts, which was based on the Roman system, 
forms one of the most important branches of 
canon law; and it has exerted a widespread 
influence on the civil procedure of lay courts in 
all parts of Europe. While its chief influence in 
England was felt in the jirocesses of the Court of 
Chancery it affected also the procedure of the 
common law courts, notably through the intro- 
duction of wTitten jileadings. In many respects 
the canon law', both sub.stantive and procedural, 
possessed equity features; for through its 
fecundation upon the ideas of sin and morality it 
stressed the element of individual conscience, as 
in its requirement of hona fides, and enforced 
legal processes in personam. In the period of the 
ecclesiastical chancellors some of these equitable 
features of the canonical system were received 
into the English system of equity, 'rhe Gnirt of 
Chancery became a tribunal of conscience and 
developed a procedure in personam, based on the 
ecclesiastical procedure, which is still an integral 
and characteristic feature of the equitable part of 
the modern legal system of England and of 
countries which, like the United States, have 
derived their law from England. 

In the Corpus juris canonici and the literature 
of the canonists based upon it the canon law 
reached its perfection as the classic expression of 
the legal ideas of the Roman Catholic church. 


The rise of territorial states to the dominance of 
the modern world has meant, however, a corre 
spending decline in the position of the church 
which is reflected in the history of the canon law 
Many of the ideas of the mediaeval canon law 
still persist as vital factors in the life of society; 
but in general these ideas find their present day 
embodiment in the secular laws of the world. 
'I’he scope of the canon law itself, lanv codified 
in the Codex juris canonici, has been gradually 
curtiiiled. 'J’he canon law has lost much of that 
secular character which made it in the Middle 
Ages a common and universal law; but, on the 
other hand, its spiritual character has been given 
a new emphasis and significance. Adapting itself 
to the changing conditions of the world since the 
Reformation the canon law, now restricted in its 
application to the purely ecclesiastical sphere, is 
still the principal factor in the control of the 
Roman Catholic church as a w'orld wide institu- 
tion and in the spiritual life of all the members 
of the church, clergy and laity alike. Within its 
special province the canon law is therefore one 
of the leailing forces in the social life of the 
pre.sent day world. A& a means of stabilizing 
society in the interests of order and justice it 
holds a prominent position among the legal 
.systems of the world. Its function is similar to 
that of the many national systems of law and of 
that body of international law which has as its 
chief purpose the preservation of peace and the 
administration of justice among all the states of 
the world. By holding firmly to her canon law 
and giving it a modern and codified form the 
church has preserved and strengthened one of 
the most effective agencies for the legal and 
moral discipline of society. 

H. D. IIazeltinf 

See: Ecclesiasticai . Courts; Papacy; Bull, Papal; 
Benkfit of Clergy; Rei.igious Institutions; Com- 
mentators; CiLOS.sATORs; Roman Law; Civil Law; 
Common Law. 

Consult: Corpus iuris mnonici, eci. by E. Friedberg, z 
vols. (2nd fd. Lcipsic i87()-Ki); Codex iuru canonici, 
ed. by P. Ciasparri (Rome 1918); Schulte, J. F., Die 
Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur des canonischen 
Rechts von Gratian his auf die Geftenwart, 3 vols. (Stutt- 
gart 1875-80); 7 'ardif, A., Histoire dcs sources du droit 
canonique (Paris 1887); Stutz, U., “Kirchcnrecht” in 
Ensykiopddie der Recht 57 cissenschaft, vol. v (7th ed. 
1914) p. 275-479; Ruck, E., Kirchcnrecht (Berlin 
1926); Ilinschius, P., System des katholischen Kirchen- 
rechts, 6 vols. (Berlin 1869-97); Richter, A. L., 
Kirchenrecht (8th ed. by R. Dove and W. Kahl, 
Lcipsic 1886); Maitland, F. W., Roman Canon Imu< tn 
the Church of Eftgland (Dmdon 1898); Galante, A.. 
Elemenii di diritto ecclesiastico (Milan 1909); Endc- 
mann, W., Die nationaldkonomischen Grundsdtze der 
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canomstischen Lehre (Jena 1863), and Studien in der 
romanisch-kanomstischen Wirtschtifts- und Rechtslehrt^ 
2 vols. (Berlin 1874-H3); AshJey, W. J., An Introduc- 
tion to Enfihsh Economti Ui\tory and Theory, 2 \ols. 
(4th ed. J-,ondon 1^14-23) vol. ii, ch. vi; Carlyle, K. 
VV. and A. J., A History of Mcdumnil Pohttcai Theory 
in the IVest, vols. i-v (Kdinhurj'h 1^03-28); Kehl, 
Paul, Die Steuer in der Lehre dei Theoln}>en des Mitlel- 
alters, VolkswirtschaflUchc Studien, no. 17 (Berlin 

1927). 

CANOVAS DEL CASl’ILLO, ANTONIO 
(1828-97), Spanish statesman and writer. Cdno- 
vas graduated as lawyer from tlie University of 
Madrid, but turned to politics rather than law. 
He held his first ministerial post in 1864. His 
real prominence, houc\cr, began with the exile 
of the queen, Isabella ii, in i8b8. He worked 
actively and openly for the restoration of the 
house of Bourbon, receiving .special powers for 
tliat purpose from the cjueen; and on Decem- 
ber 31, 1874, he brought his plans to fruition 
with the proclamation of Alfon.so xii, son of 
Isabella ll, as king. He was president of the 
ministerial council from that date until 1881 
and on several occasions thereafter. While serv- 
ing in this capacity he was assassinated by the 
Italian anarchist Angiolillo. 

During his lifetime Canovas exercised greater 
influence in Spain than any other man in public 
life. He drafted the constitution that was in 
force from 1876 to 1923 and included in it his 
conception of the prindpe monarchiquc, a con- 
cej>tion akin to the French doctrine of Royer- 
Collard and Guizot. Canovas was also influ- 
enced by the German historical school. He held 
that the monarchy was identical with the Span- 
ish state and that the monarch was not an 
instrument of government subject to creation 
by the national legal consciousness, since his 
very title to legitimacy was “continuity in tra- 
dition.” Canovas succeeded in imposing upon 
the rival liberal party his conc'^‘]Hion of the 
monarch as the direct source of govenimental 
power. He thus achievetl peace, but at the 
expense of the political education of Spain and 
consequently of its internal, constitutional de- 
velopment. 

His authoritarian view of the state made it 
difficult for him to grasp colonial problems and 
imparted to his parliamentiiry j^roclainations of 
July I, 1890, all the intransigeance of a death 
struggle. “Spain,” he said, “will spend its last 
peseta and the blood of its last man to keep 
Cuba.” The liberals tried to correct this ixjlicy 
but failed. Cinovas was a thoroughgoing pro- 
tectionist, the author of an. important commer- 


cial treaty between the United States and Spain, 
negotiated in July and August of 1890. 

Canovas was generously gifted with literary, 
philosophical, political and historical talents. 
His j>olitical and social works were collected in 
Prohlcmas contempordneos (3 vols.); Spanish 
culture during the first half of the nineteenth 
century is described in El solitario y su tiempo 
(2 vols.). Of his hisUirical works, the following 
deserve special mention: Bosquejo historico de la 
rasa dr Austria rn Espaiia (etl. by J. Perez de 
(Juzman y (iallo, Madrid iQii) and Estudios 
del rrinado dr Erlipr IV (2 vols.), both of which 
are devoted to a keen analysis of Spanish deca- 
dence in the seventeenth century. 

Fernando di- los Rios 

Works' Ohras in C’olcccion de Kseritores Castellanos, 
vols. i\. Ml, xvn-win, lin, Ki, Lwii, IxM, Ixxxi 
(Madrid 1883 90). 

(hmsult: J’ons v Umbert, A., Ciinovas del Castillo 
(Madrid 1901); Nido y ScKalcrva, Juan del, Historia 
politua y pari ament aria de A. Canovas del Castillo 
(Madrid 1914): Benoisi, C'., Canovas del Castillo: la 
rcstauration triiovutrKe (Paris 1930). 

CANTILLON, RICHARD (1680? 1734), au- 
thor of the Essai sur la nature du commerce en 
ghieral. This single surviving work of a for- 
gotten banker was written probably in French 
and as early as 1725 but was not published until 
1755 when it appeared in the guise of a transla- 
tion from the baiglish. It was rediscovered and 
popularized about 1880 by Stanley jevons, who 
hailed it as “the cradle of political economy.” 

The Essai is devoted in part to the principles 
of wealth and in part to those of exchange and 
foreign track:. Although the treatment of the 
latter is intelligent it was only the former which 
had a marked effect upon sulxscquent economic 
thought. The physiocrats acknowledged their 
debt to the Essai, several Englishmen, such as 
Postlethwayt and Harris, drew heavily from it 
without acknowledgment and Adam Smith 
recognized its contribution. 

Cantillon insists that currency, whether paper 
or coin, is not the true measure of the wealth of a 
state and boldly transfers the problem from the 
field of circulation to that of production. He 
maintains that the source of all wealth is the 
land. Returns from the land comprise three 
kinds of income: the first pays the expense of 
cultivation; the second jiays the profit of the 
operator; finally the third goes to the owner. 
Non-agricultural enterprises offer no ecpiivalent 
to the third kind of income. This was to be the 
“fundamental truth” of the physiocrats. Follow- 
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ing Petty he concludes that the intrinsic value of 
all commodities is determined by a certain 
amount of land or of labor. While his conclusion 
is still tentative and indefinite it nevertheless 
points beyond the physiocrats and already fore- 
shadows the monumental simplification of Adam 
Smith. 

G. Wkulkrsse 

Consult: Cantillon, R., Esmi sur le commene (re- 
printed for Harvard University, Boston iSijz); 
Jevons, W. S., “Richard Cantillon and the Nationality 
of Political Economy” in Contemporary Jie^'terv, xol. 
xxxix (iSSi) 61 80; Lefirand, Robert, Ruhard 
Cantillon un menantdiste preiurseur des phy<:wcta 1 es 
(Pans n>oo); Kretzschmer, Wilhelm, 1 1 her den Ruhard 
Canttllou (Liestal i8yy); Hint's, Henry, “Richaid 
Cantillon” in Etononne Journal, vol. 1 (i8t>i) 2O2-01. 

CANTOS Y BL:NITEZ, PEDRO DE (dates 
of birth and death unknown), Spanish econo- 
mist and statesman, active at the middle of the 
eighteenth century. C^antos wtote Escrutinio de 
maravedises (Madrid lyhj) to furnish a basis for 
determining the sums reipiired to j^ay obliga- 
tions in terms of money no longer current and to 
explain the depreciation of vcllon or copper 
money, chronic after 'fhis history of 

Castilian money, written largely from primary 
legal sources, though imperfect in many respects 
is one of the best monographs on Spanish 
economic history ever produced by a native 
scholar. Particularly original is his explanation of 
the depreciation of vellon money. According to 
this explanation depletion of the public treasury 
obliged Philip III to coin large (piantitics of base 
vellon; Philip IV, embroiled in co.stly foreign 
wars, continued and enlarged the issues; since 
vellon was unacceptable abroad, a premium on 
silver emerged; depreciation of vellon on the 
foreign exchange sjircad to wholesale trade and 
thence to retail trade, salaries and wages. In an 
alternative explanation Cantos attributed exces- 
sive importance to the decay of the long estab- 
lished institution of public money changers, but 
he emphasized much less than most contempo- 
raries and predecessors the supposed smuggling 
of counterfeit vellon into Castile, 'fhe prestige 
Cantos derived from membership in the coun- 
cils of Castile and of the Inquisition and the 
frequent citations of rare ordinances in the book 
have made Escrutinio de maravedues a favorite 
source for subsequent writers on the monetary 
history of Castile. 

Earl J. Hamilton 

Consult: Colmeiro, Manuel, Bihhoteca de eeonomistas 
espaHoles (new ed. Madrid 1880) p. 64. 


CAPITAL is a word derived from the adjective 
form capitalis (Latin root caput, head), meaning 
principal, chief. Its various meanings as a sub- 
stantive are explained as the “several elliptical 
uses of the adjective” {Oxford Dictionary). As 
first used in commerce capital meant an interest 
bearing sum of money. The manifold tlerivative 
meanings are all of two types, the one implying 
ownenship of a valuable source of income, the 
other the stock of physical goods constituting 
the income source. The one idea was from the 
first characteristically individual, acc|uisitive and 
commercial, that of any financial fund having a 
monetary expression; the other idea was char- 
acteristically impersonal and technological, that 
of the physical goods used to extract, transport, 
create or alter goods: ships, stores of merchan- 
dise, money, tools, machines, houses and, usu- 
ally but not always, lands. 

By a simple association of ideas the original 
thought of cMjiital as a “fund” for investment 
was generally connected with lending by the 
cla.ss of passive capitalists, but capital as a 
“stock” of instruments was connected with 
borrowing by active enterprisers for the purpose 
of buying the jihysical instruments of trade and 
manufacture. 'Phis contrast disappeared, how- 
ever, when the active enterpriser was pictured as 
neither borrower nor lender but one who 
“invests” (clothes) his purchasing fund in the: 
physical etjuipment in his own possession. 71iu.s 
the business as a whole might be thought of 
cither as the sum or fund of purchasing power 
invested, or as the mass of goods which, al- 
though not bought with borrowed funds, em- 
bodied the (»WTier’s business fund. 

These two types of capital concepts arc so 
distinctive in essential thought and practical ap- 
plication that confusion inevitably resulted 
from the use of one word to designate both. 7Tis 
confusion occurred not later than the early 
years of the seventeenth century, when capital 
was defined by Cotgrave in ibii as “wealth, 
worth; a stocke, a man’s principall, or chiefe, 
substance.” Here tlie idea of "worth,” implying 
a valuation, is thoroughly mixed with that of 
substance, no doubt in the sense of material 
things in possession. “Capital” thus used is a 
superfluous and confusing synonym of wealth, 
goods and stock. 

This transition and duplication of terms was 
confirmed by association of the words capital 
and stock. The latter, an old (Germanic root 
word, developed in English manifold meanings. 
'I'hc term stock was used in business in the six- 
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tccnth century as “a collective tenn for the 
implements and the animals employed in the 
working of a farm, an industrial establishment, 
etc.”; and at the same time as “a capital sum to 
trade with or to invest.” Even earlier, in the fif- 
teenth century, stock meant “a sum of money 
set aside to provide for certain expenses; a 
fund,” but this lu'camc obsolete. 

As English trading companies developed after 
the fifteenth century, the terms joint stock, 
capital stock, stock and capital were used with 
little clear distinction. Adam Smith {Wealth of 
Nations^ bk. v, ch. i, pt. iii, art. i) says of the 
East India Company, chartered in 1600 by 
Queen Elizabeth: “In the first twelve voyages 
which they fitted out for India, they appear to 
have traded as a regulated company, with sep- 
arate stocks, though only in the general shij>s of 
the company. In ihiz, they united into a joint- 
stock.” 'riiis and other similar examples indicate 
that at first the “stocks” meant the physical 
merchandise composing the cargo, and a joint 
stock company was one in which these stocks 
were held jointly instead of severally. But Smith 
refers at once to the “capital” of the joint stock 
company as so many thousand pounds sterling. 
Jhlis treatment of capital as a whole manifests all 
the errors that have accompanied the use of this 
elusive term ever since: the employment of the 
term as meaning both investment fund and 
goods bought with it or sometimes “talents” or 
“skill” acquired by means of it, and as denoting 
both value and a stock of jihysical agents, etc. 
Incidentally Smith suggests a thought that was 
destined to grow until a certain kind of “circu- 
lating" capital, subsistence for laborers, came to 
be looked upon by J. S. Mill and others as the 
very essence of the cajntal concept. 

In the three quarters of a century after 1776 
the changes in machine production and trans- 
portation and in financial and commercial 
organization were ejioch making. Not only did 
factories owned by individuals and by partner- 
ships increase greatly in size and resources, but 
great corporations building and operating fac- 
tories, canals, railroads, steamships, commercial 
enterprises and banks were chartered and their 
shares widely distributed to subscribers. At the 
same time the functions of banks and the agen- 
cies for investment of capital funds grew apace. 
'Ehese changes put into tlie foreground of atten- 
tion the thought of capital as investment, both 
active and passive. Whether as cause or as 
effect this change was accompanied by the ever 
increasing attention given to commercial profits 


as contrasted with national welfare (or rather 
profit was assumed, in the doctrine of laisscz 
faire, to be identical with welfare). It was during 
this period too that the word stock was in- 
creasingly displaced by “capital.” In Ricardo’s 
work {Principles of Political Economy, 1817) this 
transition is perhaps half completed. His 
“profits” is still from the first word “the profits 
of stock,” and the phrase recurs occasionally, 
but his training and interests account for his few 
references to “stock” as physical agents u.sed in 
technical processes, and for his many references 
to employers’ investment expresseil with the 
pounds sterling symbol. 'I’he enq^hasis is differ- 
ent from that of Smith, but the confusion of 
two meanings remains. 

J. S. Mill, however, {Prinnples of Poltticul 
Economy, 1S4S) .scarcely uses the wortl stock 
after the definition of capital as “this accumu- 
lated stock of the produce of labor.” Hut the 
“function of capital is ])roduction,” the goods 
mentioned are all physical and usually their 
function is described as technological. He is 
s(x>n, however, hopelessly confused in attempts 
to distinguish between capital to the individual 
and capital to tfie nation. The “capital” em- 
ployed m production is “worth ten thousand 
pounds.” 'The chapter on “increase of capital” is 
mo.stly concerned with “the produce of past 
labor” physiad objects; but that on “the 
profits of capital or stock” treats mainly a “rate” 
of profits on a valued investment. Mill stumbles 
at length into the notion that all advances “have 
consisted of nothing but w'ages,” a large portion 
as direct payment and the rest as “previous 
advances” which “consist wholly of w'ages.” 
Nothing could be more explicit — or more erro- 
neous as an explanation of the origin of capital 
values — ignoring as it does every influence from 
scarcity of natural materials, from monopoly, 
from previous profits, from manifold specula- 
tive influences and from recapitalization (the 
revaluation of agents). Mill’s capital concept at 
this jwint is the f^ruit of his labor theory of value 
---herein, however, he has substituted wages for 
Ricardo’s quantity of labor, thereby better con- 
cealing the difficulty due to various qualities and 
values of labor. 

The capital concept remained in the circle of 
English “liberal” price economists as Mill had 
left it until the late eighties. Among them 
Marx’s conception of capital as an agency of 
exploitation found no echoes. Yet unquestion- 
ably there was here an aspect f)f truth, one which 
at that time and since then has been given wide 
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recognition in Germany. Capital both with 
Marx and with Mill involved the confusion ot 
acquisition and “production,” Marx seeing 
chiefly the acquisitive and Mill the technical 
aspect. Classification of capital as one of the 
three factors of production implies its physical 
nature and its technological function. Its yield 
(profit, or interest, as by preference it began to 
be called) was assumed to be coordinate in 
nature with rent (of land) and wage (of laborer); 
yet profits (or interest) as a rate percent of an 
investment manifestly does not fit into this 
sclieme, and there is a consequent confusion in 
the theory of incomes. 

The psychological school after 1870 made 
earnest attempts to rcvi.se the prevailing capital 
wncept. Jevons, in his incomplete studies of 
Ciipital (e.g. The Theory of Political Economy, 
1871 , ch. vii; also appendices i-ii in 4th ed. Lon- 
don iqii), offered some original suggestions, 
but in the end adopted Mill’s subsistence (food 
for laborers) concejit. Bohm-Bawerk {Kapital 
und Kapitalzins , 2 vols., 1884-89) as a disciple of 
Mcngcr sought to make the theory of capital his 
peculiar domain, but after beginnings which 
pointed toward a value inve.stment concept and 
aftei painstaking studies of earlier views he 
adopted the conventional confused concept of 
“capital in general” as “a group of [physiail] 
products which serve as means to the aetjuisition 
of goods.” 'Lhis foredoomed him to a productiv- 
ity theory of interest — the very thing he had at- 
tempted to avoid. He also developed a sort of 
subsistence theory of capital investment in con- 
nection with his periods of production in “the 
roundabout process.” J. B. Clark, while engaged 
in controversy over the single tax, detected the 
duality of the “orthodox” Mill-Ricardian capital 
concept and proposed {Capital and its Earninf*s, 
1888; al.so The Disirihiition of Wealth, 1899) 
to match it with twin terms, “capital-goods” 
or physioil agents including land, and “pure 
(Capital” as the (supposedly) permanent fund 
of value resident in them. Yet in account- 
ing for “the genesis of capital” (physical) and 
for the capital value Clark too lapsed incon- 
sistently into the old labor theory of value. 

Clark’s eclectic terminology of “capital 
goods” and “pure capital,” although an un- 
fortunate compromise, has had wide vogue. His 
reformulation served to stimulate much further 
discussion, some futile and some fruitful. 
Partly no doubt this discussion, partly the rapid 
changes in business organization, notably in- 
corporation, banking, financial investment and 
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more refined accounting, have caused the trend 
in recent economic texts toward the more 
general usage of capital in the valuation, prop- 
erty, inve.stment sense of the terms. 

'rhe history of the capital concept helps to 
explain the early and still persistent confusion of 
money (a part) with capital (as the whole, of a 
person’s fund of purchasing power) and this, in 
mercantilist doctrine, with wealth in general, 
'riie discussion of the ethical justification of 
interest (first in the original sense of a premium 
for a money loan, then in the widened sense of 
any income from private projierty) easily became 
confu.sed because of the ambiguity of “capital.” 
'riie conservative justified acquisition through 
capital ownership by pointing to the value of the 
technological uses of physical wealth; the com- 
munist denied to weafih any valuable techno- 
logical uses, attributing all value to labor and 
depicting private property as merely a tool of 
ex])loitalion used by employers to rob the 
workers of the “surplus value” they had created. 

Economic as well as ethical interest theory 
has suffered from this ambiguity. All use and 
productivity theories are attempts to explain the 
rate of premium (or yield) from a financial fund 
(capital value) by reference to the rent or usance 
value of a stock of indirect technical agents, 
without a theory of capitalization to explain 
first the value of the capital sum or principal. 

'Lhe terms fixed and circulating capital are 
distorted expressions of the truth that various 
kinds and various portions of investments are 
more or less readily .saleable, confused with the 
technological truth that various physical agents 
are more or less durable in nature 

'1 he definition of capital determines in turn 
the meaning more or less vaguely attached to 
such phrases as capitalistic sy.stem, the growth of 
capitalism and the capitalistic age. Some sec in 
capitalism essentially the use of labor saving 
machines (perhaps also power ilriven); this is a 
technological conception of capitalism. Others, 
more eclectic, see in capitalism essentially the 
wage system where the employer owns all the 
physical agents. But con.sistcntly with the value 
concept capiuilism is merely the price system, 
the commercial exchanging organization of in- 
dustry, where valuations, incomes and property 
take on the financial expression. 

It is necessary to distinguish certain popular 
uses of the term capital, notably “nominal 
capital” of a corporation as the total f^ace value of 
shares of stock outstanding, taken at par (or 
siometimes the total authorized); this, however, 
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can mean only number of shares in the now 
frequent cases of shares with no par value. 
Sometimes nominal capital is used to mean the 
total denomination value of all securities, even 
bonds, and “capital of a corporation” as denot- 
ing these taken at their market value. None of 
these is properly called “capital” but rather 
“nominal value [or market value respectively] of 
corporation shares or securities.” Capitol as ap- 
plied to corporations is rather a figure of speech 
than a consistent scientific term, inasmuch as a 
corporation (a person only by legal fiction) has 
revenues and receipts rather than “incomes,” 
and assets (physical or intangible sources of 
revenues) rather than capital. 

While recognizing divergent usage, we may de- 
fine capital as the market value expression of indi- 
vidual claims to incomes, whether they have their 
sources in the technical uses of wealth or else- 
where. 'I'his is essentially an individual acquis- 
itive, financial, inwstment, ownership concept. 
It is a “fund” only in the financial sense, not a 
stock of wealth. It is the sum, in terms of dollars, 
of the present worths of various legal claims. It 
therefore includes the worth of all available and 
marketable intangibles, such as credits, prom- 
ises, good will, franchises, patents, etc. as well as 
the worth of claims to the uses of physical fonns 
of wealth. 'I'heir summation as a financial fund is 
the resultant of a capitalization process. Physical 
objects of value are not capital, being sufficiently 
designated as goods, wealth or agents. 

Capital as here defined is a conception of in- 
dividual riches having real meaning only within 
the price system and in the market place where 
it originated, and developing with the spread of 
the financial calculus in business practise. 

FitANK A. Fetter 

See: WrAi.rii; Value; Income; Interest; Produc- 
tion; Land; Iu'onomics; Capitalism; Credit; Ac- 
CUMUIJVTION; l''oRIUNKS, PRIVATE; SAVINGS; CoRI'O- 
RAHON Finance; Caittalizaiion; 1nve.stment; 
Fokeujn Invi',stmi ni; Wealth, National. 

(Uimiih: Cannan, Edwin, “Early History of the 7 'eim 
(’apital” m (Quarterly Journal of luonomits, vol. xxxv 
{\()20-2i) 81, and comments on it by R. D. 

Kuhartls and H. K. Hatfield in Quarterly Journal of 
EtononiKs, vol. xl (1025-26) 329-58 and 547-48; Can- 
n.in, ICdwin, A History of the Theories of Production 
and Distnbution (3rd ed. London 1924); B6hm- 
Bavverk, Euuen von, Kapital tind Kapitalzim, 2 vols. 
(4lh ed. Jena 1921)1 by W. Smart as Capital and 
Interest (London 1890), and The Positive Theory of 
Capital (London 1891); Dav'enport, H. J., J'alue and 
Ihstrihution (Chicago 1908'); Spiethoff, A., “Die 
Lehre vom Kapftal” in Die Entrvickltwf' der deutsrhrn 
V olkswirtschaftslehre ini neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 2 
vols. (Leipsic 1908) vol. i, no. iv; Passow, Richard, 


Kapitalismus (2nd ed. Jena 1927); Oppenheimer, 
Franz, Tkeorie der reinen und politischen Oekonomie^ 
2 pts. (5th ed. Jena 1923-24) pt. ii, p. 565-606; 
Fisher, Irving, The Nature of Capital and Income 
(New York 1906); Fetter, F. A., “Recent Discussion 
of the Capital Concept” in Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, vol. xv (1900-01) 1-45, and Economic 
Principles (New York 1915) pt. iv, and “Clark’s 
Reformulation of the Capital Concept” in Economic 
Essays Contributed in Honor of John Dates Clark 
(New York 1927) p. 136-56; Veblen, T. B., “On 
the Nature of Capital” reprinted in The Place of 
Science in Modern Civilization (New York 1919) P- 
324-86. 

CAPITAL LEVY is a form of taxation designed 
to appropriate to the state not merely a part of 
the income from capital but a part of the capital 
itself. It is always conceived of as an emergency 
measure, applicaiile to all capitals above 
exempted minima, and thus difiers from in- 
heritance and estate taxes, which, although they 
may appropriate a share of the cajiitals affected, 
arc applicable only to the fraction of all wealth 
descending by death. Estate and inheritance 
taxes form a part of the ordinary resources of 
the treasury, while the capital levy is collected 
once for all and is intended to be set ajiart for a 
specific purpose, usually the sinking of the 
public debt. 

The idea of a capital levy as a device for the 
abolition or reduction of public debt is not new. 
Archibald Hutcheson suggested it in his tracts 
of 1714 and 1717 and later in his Collcrlion of 
Treatises Relating to the National Debts and 
Funds (London 1721 ). Hume (“Of Public 
Credit,” Political Discourses, Edinburgh 1752) 
rejected it upon grounds of practicability and 
justice. Ricardo defended the plan in his Essay 
on the Funding System (published in 1820 in the 
6th ed. of the Encyclopaedia Britannica) and in 
his parliamentary speeches. It was rejected by 
J. S. Mill {Principles of Political Economy, 1848). 

The plan of a capital levy became an object of 
general discussion after the World War in con- 
sequence of the vast increase in public debts. 
The advocates of the levy may be divided 
roughly into two groups: those who wished to 
reduce the debt and thus the interest charges in 
order that the tax burden might be lightened, 
and those who wished to free the state from the 
burden of debt charges in order to allow it to 
make appropriations for social purposes. The 
former group, like the early advocates of the 
capital levy, saw in it a mere capitalization of 
ordinary taxes. Every capitalist was in effect 
saddled with the interest on a certain proportion 
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of the debt. He would be no poorer if he cleared 
off this proportion once for all by surrendering 
an equivalent part of his capital. 'Fhc latter 
group saw in the capital levy a means of redis- 
tributing wealth. Most plans for a capital levy 
provided a certain exemption and applied the 
principle of progressive rates. Usually it was 
proposed to tax the net wealth of individuals 
but to exempt corporations. 

As a rule the discussion turned on questions of 
practicability rather than on questions of prin- 
ciple. The fundamental problem was one of 
methods of payment. Advocates of the levy con- 
sidered that payment could be made in cash, in 
public debt certificates or even in other securi- 
ties. Some foresaw creation by the state of a 
special financial organ with the function of ac- 
cepting and lit[uidating securities or even real 
estate surrendered in payment of the tax. "^rhere 
were others who proposed that the state should 
administer these investments instead of realizing 
on them. This proposal was criticized on the 
ground that it would represent the beginning of 
socialism. 

Opponents of the levy maintained that 
enormous difficulties would be encountered in 
the process of payment. Few taxpayers would be 
able to pa\ in cash or in public certificates. Most 
private capitals, it was pointed out, consist of 
indu.strial or bank securities. 'T'he treasury could 
not accept them all. Would it publish a list of 
accepted securities to which it would thus be 
giving its official seal.^ And what would it do 
then with tlu’se securities? If it sold them a 
treiTieiidous di.sturhancc on the exchange would 
follow. If the treasury kept the securities it 
rcci’ived instead of realizing on them a grave 
question would arise as to the competence of the 
bureaucracy to administer such important assets. 
Finally, many taxpayers had only their par- 
ticular industrial, agricultural or commercial 
business. Like the capitalists with securities un- 
acceptable to the ticasiiry they would be obliged 
to borrow to discharge the tax. 'J'heir credit 
would be inferior to government credit and the 
interest they would have to pay would exceed 
the amount of taxes from which they would be 
relieved by the extinguishing of their propor- 
tionate share in the public debt. Moreover, im- 
portant corporations or large capitalists could 
discharge the tax more easily than the more 
modest industrialist, agriculturalist or business 
man. The effect of the levy would thus be to 
stimulate economic centralization. 

In a number of cases attempts were made to 
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apply the capital levy in practise, but the results 
were by no means so clear cut as the theoretical 
conclusions. In fiermany the law of December 
31, iqiq, introduced the Rcichmolopfir (emer- 
gency sacrifice levy), which was conceiwd of as 
an extraordinary tax to amortize the debt and to 
restore the national finances. All fortunes were 
taxed; only the sum of 5000 marks for each tax- 
pay^er was excmj>t, a like sum for his wife and for 
each child after the first. 'Fhc rate was progres- 
sive, 10 percent on a capital of 50,000 marks or 
under, 12 percent on caj>ital between 50,000 and 
100,000 marks. It increased gradually until, 
above 7,000.000 marks, it finally reachid 65 
percent. 'Fhese rates were applied to natural 
persons. For corporations the rate was uni- 
formly 10 percent. The ta\j>aycrs who were 
unable to pay at once could meet their obliga- 
tions by annuities equivalent to 5 percent of the 
amount of the tax, plus 1.5 percent for amortiza- 
tion. 

The provisions for po.stponcd payments 
changetl com]>Ietely the spirit of the law. Instead 
of a capital le\y it turned out to be a supple- 
mentary income tax. Foi tunes were to be ap- 
praised as of December 31, iqu;, and the 
amount of the tax determined on that basis. .As a 
matter of fact, the taxable fortune was almost 
ahvays kss than the real fortune. Industrial 
plant, for exam}>Ie, was appraised according to 
its purchase price without considering the de- 
preciation of the mark. As the mark continued to 
depp'ciate sharply, assessments, although they 
were figured in millions, finally represented only 
a small fraction of the real fortune. 

The law of April <S, iqaz, introducing the 
Vcrni6»emsU'iiir (ordinary tax on capital) pro- 
vided that the Notopft-r would be levied only up 
to the amount of 40 percent of the sums due. 
I’hc rest would be replaced during a certain 
number of years by special taxes sujiplementary 
to the Vermuf^ensstcuer , which was to be deter- 
mined according to fortunes as of December 31, 
1922. But in 1923 came the eom])lete collapse of 
the mark. The evaluation of December 31, 1922, 
no longer had any significance. 'Fhe Vcrmoocjis- 
rfcMcr was canceled. When it was reorganized in 
1925 there was no longer any question of special 
supplements. 

Finally the sums that were collected as a 
levy on capital were not used to amortize the 
debt but were simply treated as part of ordinary 
financial receipts. 

A capital levy was instituted in Italy by royal 
decree of November 24, 1919. All property. 
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whether owned by citizens or aliens (diplomatic 
agents excepted), was subject to the tax. In 
consequence of extension of time granted the 
taxpayers, however, it lost all the characteristics 
of a true capital levy and was transformed into a 
supplementary income tax. As in the case of 
Germany, the receijits from this extraordinary 
tax, although intended for debt amortization, 
were treated as part of the ordinary treasury 
receipts. 

The only country in which the capital levy 
yielded substantial results was Czechoslovakia. 
Here the circumstances of its introduction were 
peculiar. 'J’o prevent the influx into Czecho- 
slovakia of notes which the bank of Vienna con- 
tinued to issue, the Czech government had 
undertaken to nationalize its currency, lb this 
end all notes circulating in Czech territory had 
to be presented for stamping at the beginning of 

1919. Half of the notes were retained by the 
authorities, who delivered in exchange i percent 
forced loan certificates. Half of all deposits in 
the bank of issue and half of the treasury certifi- 
cates were likewise commandeered and applied 
to the forced loan, lb amortize this loan and t(» 
restore its finances the government by a law of 
April 22, 1920, introduced a levy on capital 
applying to all fortunes in excess of 50,000 
crowns. I’he rate began with 4.5 percent and 
increased slowly to a maximum of 50 percent 
above 100,000,000 crowns. Payment was to be 
made in ten or twenty-year periods and time 
exten.sions could be granted in certain in.stances. 
Property was to be assessed as of January i, 

1920. The yield of the tax had been estimated at 
10,000,000,000 to 12,000,000,000 crowns, but 
the actual yield was about 6,000,000,000, ap- 
proximately 600,000,000 or 700,000,000 gold 
francs. Payments were largely effected by means 
of the forced loan certificates, and the receipts 
served effectively to amortize the public debt. 

Whatever may be said in defense of the 
principle of the capital levy, it must be admitted 
that the question generally presents itself from 
the practical angle only when the finances of the 
state are disorganized and currency is in course 
of depreciation. Such conditions are extremely 
unfavorable for carrying out a large levy. On 
the other hand, when finances are running 
smoothly, when the budget is balanced and the 
currency stabilised, everyone or nearly everyone 
shrinks from such an experiment which threat- 
ens to destroy a painfully acquired equilibrium. 

B. S. Chlepner 
See: War Finance; Forced I.oans; I’dblic Debt- 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT is the practise of 
deliberately putting to death an offender as a 
measure of social policy imjiosed by the govern- 
ing authority of the community. It is not safe to 
generalize about the prehistoric K’ws and cus- 
toms from which this practise originated, lor 
like all such laws and customs they are wrapped 
in obscurity and must have varied most widely 
in different ages and in different types of com- 
munities. If we may judge of them by what we 
know of the scattered communities of primitives 
who have in the last half century come under 
.scientific observation we are forced to conclude 
that within the relatively small group of kins- 
folk comprising a primitive community human 
life was a commodity too precious to be sacri- 
ficed for any but compelling rea.sons. The one 
reason ajiparently common to all primitive 
societies was the necessity of ridding the group 
of a member who had brought upon it the wrath 
of a dreaded deity by the gross violation of a 
tabu, such as killing the totem animal of the 
tribe or committing incest. Homicide, theft and 
other secular offenses were not primarily the 
concern of the community but rather of the 
injured party or of his immediate family, who 
might at will take summary vengeance or com- 
pound the felony by taking compensation (com- 
position) from the offender or his family. Such 
composition seems to have been usual. 

In the more advanced civilizations repre- 
sented by the city-states or empires that de- 
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veloped in the valleys of the Euphrates and the 
Nile — from the Babylon of Hammurabi in the 
twenty-first century B.c. to the Israelitish king- 
dom fifteen hundred years later — we find death 
the invariable penalty for wilful homicide as 
well as for a variety of sexual and other religious 
and quasi-religious offenses, with the rule of 
exact retribution, such as “an eye for an eye,” 
governing other types of offenses. Early Roman 
law, as represented in the Twelve Tables, and 
the customary law of the Germanic tribes display 
the general characteristic of ancient law, which 
is to regard all offenses against individuals, 
including homicide, as the private concern of the 
injured. T'here was no punishment but only 
compensation in money or goods to be paid to 
*:he injured party. As in more primiti\e societies 
the only offenses punishable by the state were 
tnose against the state, such as treason or the 
violation of certain religious sanctiejns, and the 
state had but one punishment — death. 

Capital punishment for homicide and other 
secular offenses may be said to have come in 
with the modern state and its growing recogni- 
tion of the obligation to maintain peace and 
order within its boundaries. The jiractise w'as 
most unrestrained in the mediaeval period, 
when the states of Europe cooperated w ith the 
church in a ruthless warfare of extermination 
against witchcraft and heresy, and again at a 
later period, when England, far in excess of 
other European countries, employed the death 
penalty on an unprecedented scale in the effort 
to suppress crime of every description. 'I'lie 
European tradition of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries was not Roman but bar- 
barian, and the early .stages of jiublic justice 
were characterized by excessive barbarity both 
in the discovery and in the punishment of crime. 

The English colonies in America took over 
English penal law and policy with many modifi- 
cations and variations. Capital punishment was 
everywhere accepted, but while Puritan Massa- 
chusetts inflicted the death jieiialty for a dozen 
offenses Quaker Pennsylvania recognized only 
two capital crimes, murder and treason. Witch- 
craft in most of the colonies, as in England and 
elsewhere in Europe, was punished with death. 

In the history of capital punishment since the 
intellectual renaissance of the eighteenth cen- 
tury there have been two alternating movements: 
one a trend toward limitation of the use of 
capital punishment and the adoption of so-called 
humane methods of execution; the other an 
ensuing reaction toward a more stringent ap- 


plication. This alternation has on the whole 
synchronized with the general history of liberal 
and social refonn movements without develop- 
ing any clear and lasting philosophy of the 
values involved in capital punishment. 

The intellectual renaissance inspired a new 
humanitarian sentiment which, on the side of 
penologv’, found its most effective expression in 
the w'ork of the Italian scholar, Beccaria, whose 
Dct delitti e dellc pent (17^4) was a reasoned 
protest against torture and the death penalty 
and won an immediate success. Catherine of 
Russia read it and decreed the abolition of 
capital punishment in that country. The work 
did much in England and America to stimulate 
tlie growing sentiment against the death penalty. 
Before the end of the century Sir Samuel 
Romilly and Sir James Mackintosh were moving 
the House of Commons, against the opposition 
of the l.t)rds, to reduce the number of criminal 
offenses, then over two hundred, punishable 
with death. The I'rench Revolution hastened 
the process of abolition on the continent but 
set up a reaction in England which retarded the 
movement there until i<S32, when horse and 
slieep stealing ceased to be capital offenses. 
During the following years the list was steadily 
reduced until b\ iSbi there remained only w'il- 
fiil and deliberate murder and attempts against 
the government, offenses which are still punish- 
able with death. 

While this amelioration of policy was due 
primarily to the increase of humanitarian senti- 
ment it was also in part an outgrowth of the 
contemporaneous secularization of thought, 
with the elimination of the ideas of sin and retri- 
bution and the increasing acceptance of the 
utilitarian principle laid down by Beccaria and 
embodied in the French Declaration of the 
Rights of Man that “the right to punish is 
limited by the law of necessity.” 'Bhis jirinciple 
has become the controlling factor in modern 
penological theory and practise. 

Since the disappearance of w itchcraft accusa- 
tions treason in time of war or revolution and 
wilful and premeditated murder arc, as a general 
rule, the only two offenses which have been 
deemed sufficiently menacing to the social order 
to require or justify the infliction of the death 
penalty. In a few American communities, i.so- 
lated from the prevailing tides of public senti- 
ment, other crimes, such as rape, robbery or 
burglary, are .still treated as capital olTenses and 
in Georgia indictments have recently been re- 
turned charging attempts to incite rebellion, 
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with a demand for the infliction of the death 
penalty as provided by law. Since the middle of 
the last century there has been a marked though 
intermittent movement throughout the western 
world to abolish the death penalty even for 
murder. '^I’his alx)lition has been achieved in 
Austria, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Portugal, Italy (partly re- 
stored in ig26), Latvia, Rumania, Lithuania, 
Czeclioslovakia, Hungary, Russia and most of 
the cantons of Swit'A'rland. Even more sweeping 
has been the proc:ess in Central and South 
America, where only six states (four of them 
tinder foreign control or influence) retain the 
death penalty for murder. Of the British colonies 
only Queensland in Australia has abolished 
capital |>unishment. Only twelve of the forty- 
eight American states have abolished the death 
penalty for murder, and of these four have 
revived it in tlie reaction resulting from the late 
war. 'I’hirty-two other states have enacted a 
compromise policy under which the court or 
jury decides whether the jienalty shall be death 
or imprisonment. In the remaining eight states, 
as in the federal law, the death jK-nalty is still 
manilatory. It is perhaps to the influence of 
(Jreat Britain that wc may, in a measure, attri- 
bute the slow jirogress of the abolition move- 
ment in the American states. Penal legislative 
policy in England is still dominated largely by 
the same classes of well born and well-to-do 
which resisted the reform of the penal code a 
century ago. Penal policy in the United States is 
in much the same degree influenced by the 
legal profession, with its natural conservatism 
reenforced by a traditional veneration for Eng- 
lish law and procedure. In a large jiroportion of 
cases, however, the law is nullified by the jury’s 
refusal to convict or, as was generally the case 
for long periods in many of the countries which 
have now abolished the death jienalty — and 
invariably so in Belgium - -by the exercise of 
executive clemency. France of late years has 
executed less than one third of the condemned 
criminals subject to the death penalty, and in 
1928 Germany did not execute one of the forty 
sentenced to death. 

Methods of inflicting the death penalty have 
varied widely, from the most aisual, such as 
abandoning the malefactor to the fury of the 
mob, to the elaborate system of torture which in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in 
England was a frequent concomitant of public 
c.xecution by hanging. In the classical period of 
Greece freemen were disposed of by the ad- 


ministration of poison, slaves by beating with 
staves or by stoning. Rome hurled her ordinary 
malefactors from the 'Farpeian Rock or stoned 
them to death, crucifixion being reserved fi)r 
slaves or for the lesser breeds without the law. 
Beheading with a sword or axe became common 
in middle and western Europe in the Middle 
Ages, but in England was ultimately limited to 
malefactors of high degree, all others beiiig 
hanged. Death by burning, cm]>loyed in the 
ancient W'orld only for crimes involving some 
religious abomination such as incest, was taken 
over by the western world for putting an end to 
witches, or sorcerers, heretics and the like. The 
practise of burning women as witches led, in 
England at least, to the employment of this 
method of inflicting the death penalty on women 
convicted of felony, and up to the middle of the 
eighteenth century Negro and other slaves con- 
victed of murder, arson or conspiracy to commit 
one of tliosc crimes were burned to death in 
New York, New Jersey and other American 
colonies. 

While France and a few other countries retain 
the guillotine the more general method of 
execution today is hanging, except where in the 
United States other methods deertied more 
humane have been substituted. Led by New 
York in 1888, tv\enty-one states, including the 
District of Columbia, now employ electrocution, 
while one, Nevada, kills with lethal gas and 
another, Utah, gives the victim the choice of 
hanging or shooting. 

No method thus far tried has sensibly miti- 
gated either the interest or the horror which the 
infliction of the death ])cnalty excites in the 
public miml. Although it takes place within 
prison walls in the presence of only a liandful of 
people it is still, just as it was when performed 
in the public square, essentially and unavoidably 
a public sjK'ctacle. That it is a demoralizing 
spectacle amnot be doubted and it may well be 
believed that the millions who read of it in the 
public press and who make it a matter of excited 
discussion are less affected by the lesson it aims 
to teach than by emotions of sympathy or even 
of emulation for the tragic victim. 'Fhcre are 
many unstable, wavering, suggestible personal- 
ities in this vast, invisible audience, and it is a 
matter of record that notorious executions have 
often been followed by what newspapers call an 
epidemic of murder. It is not unreasonable to 
believe that the total abolition of the death 
penalty would be conducive to a greater respect 
for human life in the community at large. Such 
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views are held today by many, probably a large 
majority, of social workers, criminologists and 
other students who urge instead a sentence of 
life imprisonment with some scheme of commu- 
tation of sentence in connection with recon- 
structive psychological and educational treat- 
ment. Those who favor the continued use of the 
death penalty have long since ceased seriously 
to use any argument but that of a postulated 
necessity. 

Capital punishment maintains its hold as a 
human institution because of the fear and re- 
sentment which murder excites and because of a 
persistent faith in its necessity either as a deter- 
rent influence or as the only conclusive means of 
protecting the community against a convicted 
malefactor, h'or this faith there is not the slight- 
est evidential support. Again and again in 
European and American states ca})ital punish- 
ment has been abolished without any resulting 
increase in the homicide rate, and in many cases 
its revival has not resulted in the slightest 
diminution. Statistical evidence is uniformly 
negative. Indeed, a .study of murderers and of 
the conditions under which murder takes jilace 
tends to indicate concIusi\'ely that of all crim- 
inals the murderer is the one least likely to be 
deterred by contemplation of the legal con.se- 
quences of his act. Another im|>ortant consitlera- 
tion is the fact that where conviction will mean 
death juries hesitate to pass an irrevocable 
sentence, and thus allow men of jirobablc guilt 
to go free. As a consequence fear of capital 
punishment is probably much less of a deterrent 
than fear of a less extreme but more certain 
IHinishmcnt would be. 

George W. Kirchwey 
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CAPITALISM 

The Concei’T of Capitalism. Introduclion. 
The concept of capitalism and even more clearly 
the term itself may be traced ]>rimarily to 
the writings of socialist theoreticians. It has in 
fact remained one of the key concepts of so- 
cialism down to the jirc.scnt time. Nevertheless, 
it cannot be said that a clear cut definition has 
ever been attemi>led. ICven Karl Marx, who 
virtually discovered the jilienomenon, defim-d 
only tertain aspects of eapitali.sm as the occasion 
retjuired. When the term is used by socialists in 
anv definite sense it has the character of a 
political liyvvord with a .strong ethical tinge. 

Desjute tiu' fact that cajvitalisni tends to be- 
come the .sole sultject matter of economics, 
neither the term nor tlx concept has as yet been 
imiversaily recogmVed by representatives of 
academic economics. 'Phe older German econo- 
mists and to a mm h greatiT extent the econo- 
mists of other countries rejected entirely the 
coiKept of caj>itali.sm. In many cases the rejec- 
tion was merely imjdicit; capit.ilisni was not 
discussed at all except jierhaps in connection 
with the history of economic doctrines, and 
when it was mentioned there was no indication 
that it w'as of particular importance. The term is 
not found in Chile, Gauwes, Marshall, Seligman 
or C^assel, to mention only the bc.st knowm texts 
In other treatises, such as those of Schmoller^ 
Adolf Wagner, Richard Ehrenberg and Philip 
povich, there is some discussion of capitalism 
but the concept is subsequently rejected. In the 
newer economics it is recognized as indisjien- 
sablc or at least useful, but the uncertainty as to 
its exact meaning is generally expressed by quo- 
tation marks about the word. Representatives of 
this schcxil are little inclined to attempt the con- 
structive development or more accurate analysis 
of the concept. 

The works of Sombart are the first in wfiich 
the concept of capitalism has been definitively 
recognized as fundamental to the sy.stem of 
economic thought. Here it is demonstrated that 
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capitalism designates an economic system sig- from the notion of “economy,” the essentials of 
nihcantly characterized by the predominance of which it must comprise, collate and connect — 
“capital,” and it is argued that the word and not merely in their abstract form, not 
“capitalism,” which by its very etymology sug- merely as ideas, but in the concrete, as definite 
gests this feature of the economic system, must historical facts. These requirements are satisfied 
be retained as the appropriate term for it. The by the general conception of the economic 
fact that this term has received a negative ethical system. By an economic system is understood q 
emphasis in socialist literature should not qualify mode of satisfying and making provisions for 
its use as a completely non-ethical designation material wants which can be comprehended as a 
for a definite economic system, particularly since unit and wherein each constituent element of 
there is apparently no better substitute. the economic process displays some given char- 

Capitalism as a specific economic system can- acteristic. These ainstitucnt elements are the 
not be understood without an analysis of the economic spirit or outlook — ^the sum total of th(, 
concept of economic system with a view to purposes, motives and princi}>lcs which deter- 
pointing out the function of this concept in mine men s behavior in economic life — the fomi 
eainomic science. liconoinic life is distinguished of economic life or the objective system of regu- 
as a particular sphere of cultural life by the lations of economic relations, and the technology 
principle of “economy.” 'riiis principle as a employed in economic processes. Defined niore 
logical concept is removed from the realm of precisely, an economic system is a unitary mode 
space and time, but “economy” in the sense of of providing for material wants, animated by a 
economic life is an existential complex with definite spirit, regulated and organized accord- 
definite spatial and temporal aspects. All culture, ing to a definite plan and applying a definite 
and consequently all economy, is historical. As technical knowledge. 

there is in the abstract no religion, no art, no It will be observed that the economic system 
language, no state, but merely a certain religion, is superior to all other systematizing conceptions 
a certain art, a certain language, a certain state, hitherto employed, because they stressed merely 
so there is no economy in the abstract, but a single prominent characlerislics and made it 
particularly constituted, historically distinguish- possible to distinguish only single aspects of 
able economic life. economic life, whereas the concejition of the 

The task of all the cultural sciences is to find economic system is broad enough to compre- 
ways and means by which to grasp cultural hend every asjiect. On the other hand, it is defi- 
phenomena in their historical singularity. A ccr- nite enough to encompass the historical con- 
tain field of culture is rendered scientifically creteness of economic life and is thus far su- 
rnature when science learns to determine its perior for the purpose of framing a system to 
place in history on the basis of its concrete purely formal ideas .such as that of national 
historical manifestations and to distinguish it in economy {Vt/lkswirtschaft). Finally, it is general 
its characteristic phases from other concrete enough to permit of application to every con- 
manifestations of the same cultural principle, ceivable economic institution from the mo.st 
This is achieved by the introduction of a forma- primitive to the most highly developed, 
tive conception not derived from empirical ob- The Spirit of the. Capitalist Systan. The 
servation, which makes possible the construction special character of capitalism will be brought 
of systems. Thus linguistics utilizes the concep- out mo.st clearly if we consider separately the 
tion of inherent language form, the science of characteristic forms which the three constituent 
religion the conception of dogma, the science of elements — spirit, form and technology — assume 
art the conception of style. in the capitalist system. 

Economic science likewise requires a constitu- The spirit or the economic outlook of capital- 
tivc conception in order to arrange its material ism is dominated by three ideas: acquisition, 
in systems. The function of such a conception is competition and rationality, 
to enable us to clas.sify the fundamental charac- 'I’he purpose of economic activity under 
teri.stics of economic life of a particular time, to capitalism is acquisition, and more specifically 
distinguish it from the economic organization of acquisition in terms of money. 'Fhe idea of in- 
other periods and thus to delimit the major creasing the sum of money on hand is the exact 
economic epochs in likstory . A conception which opposite of the idea of earning a livelihood which 
will make possible the systematization of eco- dominated all precapitalistic systems, particu- 
nomic phenomena must be derived directly larly the feudal-handicraft economy. In pre- 
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capitalistic systems economic as well as all other economy from the personality of the economic 
thought action was centered about the agent. The abstract, impersonal character of the 
human being. Man s interests as producer or as aim indicates its limitlessness. Activity in the 
consumer determined the conduct of individuals capitalistic system is no longer determined by 
and of the community, the organization of the the needs, quantitatively and qualitatively 
economic life of society as a whole and the limited, of one person or of a group of persons, 
ordinary routine of business life in its concrete Profits, no matter how large, can never reach a 
manifestations. Goods were produced and level sufficiently high to satisfy the economic 
traded in order adequately to meet the con- agent. The positive drive toward boundless 
sumers needs and to provide an ample livcli- acquisition is grounded in the conditions of 
hood for producers and merchants; the stand- management. It is empirically true, though not 
ards for the expectations of both consumers and logically inevitable, that any enlargement of 
producers were fixed by long established usage, business reacts to its own advantage, at least 
'Phe category of qualitative use value was the quantitatively through an extension of its sphere 
determining principle of valuation. All social of exploitation and sometimes also qualitatively 
and individual norms affecting economic proc- through a reduction of costs. 'Phis provides the 
esses were grounded in human, personal values, stimulus to the continuous expansion of a busi- 
On the other hand, in systems dominated by the ness, often contrary to the expressed wishes of 
idea of acquisition the aim of all economic its owners and managers. In this peculiar orien- 
activity is referred back to the living person, tation of human activity upon an infinitely re- 
An abstraction, the stock of material things, oc- moved goal lies the reastin for the dynamic 
cupies the center of the economic stage; an in- potency of the capitalistic system, a potency 
crease of possessions is basic to all economic which renders intelligible all its remarkable 
activity. 'Phe idea of such an economic system is achievements. 

expressed most perfectly in the endeavor to Acquisition therefore becomes unconditional, 
utilize that fund of exchange value which sup- absolute. Not only docs it seize upon all phe- 
plics the necessary substratum for production nomena within the economic realm, but it 
activities (capital). reaches over into other cultural fields and de- 

Whilc acquisition constitutes the purpose of vclops a tendency to jiroclaim the supremacy of 
economic activity, the attitudes displayed in the business interests over all other values. Where- 
proccss of acquisition form the content of the ever acquisition is absolute the importance of 
idea of competition. These attitudes, which are everything else is predicated upon its servicc- 
logically inherent in acquisition, may be de- ability to economic interests: a human being is 
scribed as freedom of acquisition from rcgula- regarded merely as labor power, nature as an 
tion by norms imposed upon the individual frtim instrument of production , life as one grand com- 
the outside, the lack of quantitative limits to mercial transaction, heaven and earth as a large 
acquisition, its superiority over all other aims business concern in which everything that lives 
and its ruthlcssness. and moves is registered in a gigantic ledger in 

By reason of its freedom from regulation terms of it* money value. Ideals oriented upon 
capitalism rests essentially on the individual’s the value of the human personality loosen their 
assertion of his natural power. Every economic hold upon man’s mind; efforts for the increase of 
agent may anti should extend his .sphere of ac- human welfare cease to have value. Perfection 
tion as far as the complete exercise of his powers of the business mechanism appears as the only 
will allow; in case of failure, however, he com- goal worth striving for; the means become an 
plctely foregoes assistance. Economic activity is end. The vague notion of progress comes to 
closely associated with personal risk, but the include only such developments as advances in 
economic agent is free to strive for economic technology, reductions in costs, increase in the 
success in any way he chooses provided he does briskness of trade, growth of wealth. Fiat 
not violate the penal code. quaestus et pereat mundus. 

There arc no absolute limits to acquisition, Acquisition which is quantitatively and 
and the system exercises a psychological com- qualitatively absolute degenerates eventually 
pulsion to boundless extension. 'I’he fact that into unscnipiilousness and ruthlcssness. Busi- 
capitalistic enterprise has as its purpose a certain ness draws practical conclusions from the revo- 
mode of utilizing a stock of goods signifies a lutionary supremacy of its ideals and seeks, 
complete divorce of the aims of capitalistic without consideration for any conflicting inter- 
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ests, to clear all obstacles to the limitless and un- 
qualified exercise of acquisition. The intensity of 
the acquisitive drive attains a point at which all 
moral and temperamental inhibitions disappear 
and all conflicting drives become inhibited. The 
business man is “unscrupulous” in his choice of 
ways and means, because the selection is based 
exclusively on their serviceability in the achieve- 
ment of the final goal, on their usefulness as 
instruments of acejuisition. 

When the direction of economic affairs is 
oriented solely upon acquisition it is inevitable 
that those modes of economic behavior should 
be adopted \Ahich seem most rational, most 
systematic, best adajited to the purpose in hand. 
In the old, prccapitalistic economic organizii- 
tion, which is essentially traditionalistic and 
static, there sets in a process of rationalization 
representing a rnanifeslation of the dynamic 
principle. I'xonomic rationality is thus the third 
dominating idea of the capitalist system. 

ICainomic rationality is manifested in several 
as])ects of tlie cajnt.ilistic business management 
— its predilection for long range jdanning, for 
the strict adaptation of means to ends, for exact 
calculation. I’he genuinely ca|ntalistic enter- 
prise is managed on tlie basis of a plan which 
extends as far as possible into the future, thus 
leading to the introduction, among other things, 
of roundabout methods of production. I’he 
execution of the plan is accomjilishcd by means 
which are painstakingly examined with refer- 
ence to maximum serviceability for the pur- 
poses in hand — a vivid contrast to the ill con- 
sitlered employmenl of means in more tradi- 
tionalistic economies. Underlying the planning 
and its cxccutk.'n are the evaluation and registra- 
tion of all business facts in precise quantitative 
terms and the coordination of these records as a 
significant whole. This adherence to exact ac- 
counting is only natural in a situation where all 
economic acts are regulated in accordance with 
their pecuniary value and where management 
looks to maximized profits as its ultimate aim. 

Rationalizatifin permeates, of course, the 
entire scope of business and affects its technical 
as well as its commercial aspects. It introduces 
into the sjihere of jiroduction the most “ra- 
tional” methods and stimulates thereby the 
development of scientific technology. It creates 
rational factory management and leads to proper 
departmentalization and departnx:ntal coordina- 
tion. The rationalization of the procedures of 
manual labor results in the employment of the 
individual worker most serviceably with respect 


to the ultimate capitalistic aim. On the commer- 
cial side rationalization affects the purchase of 
production equipment and materials, the sale of 
the ready product at the most suitable time or in 
the best market, the creation of new outlets 
whether through clever salesmanship or through 
the development of new forms of retailing. 

Kconomic rationality penetrates gradually 
into other cultural spheres, reaching even those 
which arc only remotely connected with eco- 
nomic life. Under its influence all untamed 
natural growth disapf^ears and, where it proves 
disturbing, even the ae.sthetically individual is 
mercilessly weeded out. 'J'he idea of strict adap- 
tation of means to ends, one of the essential 
ideologic props of capitalism, penneates the 
totality of culture and leads in the course of time 
to a purely utilitarian valuation of human beings, 
objects and events. 

While individual action under capitalism is 
informed by the ideal of highest rationality, the 
capitalistic system as a whole remains irrational, 
because the other dominant capitalistic idea, 
that of acquisition, of the unrestricted assertion 
by the individual f)f his power, leaves the regula- 
tion of the total economic process to the unco- 
ordinated discretion of individual economic 
agents. From this coexistence of well nigh per- 
fect rationality and of the greatest irrationality 
originate the numerous strains and stresses 
which are peculiarly characteristic of the 
economic system of capitalism. 

Tlw Form of the Capitalist System. 'Fhe ob- 
jective, institutional order of capitalism is 
characteristically free. The dominance of eco- 
nomic individualism has its counterpart in the 
far reaching independence of the individual 
economic agents. The restrictions which law and 
usage imj^ose upon them effect only the most 
marginal of their activities; essentially restric- 
tions are intended to forestall merely criminal 
dealings, leaving a wide area of discretion to the 
individual. “Kconomic freedom,” an aspect of 
the philosophy of natural rights, assumes, when 
regarded as an clement of the eamomic order, 
the form of a system of positive rights conferred 
upon the individual by law and morals; these 
positive rights constitute the substance of 
economic liberalism. 

Capitalistic business is typically private, so 
that economic initiative is lodged with enter- 
prises which are actuated by the quest for pri- 
vate gain. 'Fhesc enterprises, subject to little 
regulation from the outside, assume the full 
risk of failure but enjoy also the unrestricted 
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chance of success. Their activity keeps the 
economic machinery of society in motion. 

The structure of capitalist economy is aristo- 
cratic. The number of economic agents is small 
as compared with the total number of persons 
participating in economic life, with the result 
that a large majority is subject to the power of a 
few economic agents. In a regime of economic 
freedom the relation between the ec'onomic 
agent and the persona controlled by him takes 
appropriately the legal form of a free contract. 
The dominance of a minority is explained by the 
fact that because of the high standard of techni- 
cal knowledge and organizational skill required 
under capitalism people of average abilities and 
fortunes arc incapable of assuming the direction 
of production and can therefore no longer act as 
economic agents as they could under the handi- 
craft system. 

The capitalist system, based as it is upon 
highly developed occujialional specialization and 
functional separation, is marked by a high de- 
gree of decentralization. 'I'hc principles under- 
lying the division of labor in capitalist industry 
difler from those which governed handicraft 
economy to the extent that the segregation of a 
certain range of activities into a distinct branch 
of industry is determined not by the outlook and 
limitations of a living personality but by purely 
material factors, the causal secjuenees of the 
technological jiroeesses. Organic articulation 
enforced by an active, creative person is super- 
seded under capitalism by jiurposefully directed 
mechanistic separation and coordination. 'I'he 
degree of specialization depends ultimately upon 
the advantages which it may bring to the private 
economic agents in their pursuit of profits. 

Capitalist economy rests uj^on an exchange 
basis, the links between its constituent elements 
being the connections and relations established 
in the market. All production is intended for the 
market, is characteristically limited to the pro- 
duction of saleable goods; all products enter into 
commercial traffic. Similarly all means of pro- 
duction emerge from exchange transactions, are 
purchased in the market. No less important is 
the fact that the connection between economic 
agents and the persons controlled by them is es- 
tablished by contract entered into in the market; 
labor is thus treated as a species of saleable 
goods. I’he relationship between wants and their 
satisfaction through production is established 
indirectly through the medium of price, which 
regulates the quantity and character of output. 
Since the guiding principle of capitalism is gain, 
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there is production only if prices yield profit, if 
they offer to the individual enterprise the pros- 
pect of economic success. This system of satis- 
fying wants is therefore flexible, unlike the 
systems found in economic organizations ori- 
ented directly upon the satisfaction of needs. 
Distribution of the results of production, in- 
volving as it does a conflict between various 
groups, particularly between the two great 
classes of recipients of surplus value and of 
wages, is likewise regulated through the mech- 
anism of pricing. 

Finally, the organization of production under 
capitalism is not limited to any single form. 
Although large scale production predominates, 
production on a small scale (e.g. domestic sys- 
tem) also has its place in the system. 

The Technology of the (Capitalist System must 
satisfy certain conditions. To begin with, 
cjqiitalist technology must insure a high degree 
of pn^ductivity. It cannot fall below a certain 
minimum, because capitalist organization of 
production, involving necessarily the differentia- 
tion between the work of organization and 
management on the one hand and that of tech- 
nical execution on the other, would then be im- 
possible. For example, as long as every hunter 
can manage to subsist on the yield of his daily 
hunt, there is no room for a capitalist organiza- 
tion of hunting under the leadership of an organ- 
izer who does no actual hunting himself. More- 
over, this producthity must he as high as 
possible, because, other things being equal, an 
increase in productivity means a correspond- 
ingly greater profit to the capitalist enterprise. 
The compensation of the wage earners, which is 
limited to the amount needed for subsistence, 
can with increased productivity be produced in 
a shorter time, and a larger prof»ortion of the 
total working time remains therefore for the 
production of profits. Again, an advance in 
technology, particularly in the technique of 
transportation, involves capitalist expansion 
whether through an extension of the markets or 
an intensive accumulation of stock. Capitalist 
expansion under these conditions is accom- 
panied by an increase in total profits and, in 
view of the decline in the costs of production, by 
a rise in the profit rate. 

The technology characteristic of the capitalist 
system must also lend itself most readily to im- 
provement and perfection. For constant tech- 
nical improvements are an important weapon in 
the hands of the capitalist entrepreneur, who 
seeks to eliminate his competitor and to extend 
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his market by offering goods superior in quality 
or lower in price. Moreover, such improvements 
yield a considerable differential profit, since the 
entrepreneur can realize a profit larger than the 
average so long as his improvements do not be- 
come widely acccssililc, and thus tend to reduce 
the socially necessary production costs. It will be 
observed that the quest for differential profit is 
an important dynamic factor in capitalist society. 

The scientific, mechanistic technology, which 
is based on the accomplishments of natural 
science and breaks through the limitations of an 
organic environment, meets the tests both of 
productivity and of perfectibility. In addition, 
the ideas underlying this technology are in pre- 
cise correspondence with the spirit of the capi- 
talist system. 'J’hus the rationalistic spirit which 
permeates this technology merely testifies to the 
tact that the economic principles of capitalistic 
organization have been applied to its technical 
processes. 'I'he inorganic character of this 
technology finds its economic counterpart in the 
divorce of economic life from the personality of 
the individual, in the impersonality of all 
economic relationships. 'I’he depersonalization 
of commercial as well as technical management 
transforms them into satisfactory instrumental- 
ities for the practise of a technology based on the 
depersonalization of human labor. 

The Capitalistic Enterprise. Modem capitalism 
made its appearance with the development of 
the capitalistic enterprise. It represents the fomi 
through which an independent existence is 
granted to business as such. Hy the combination 
of all simultaneous and successive business 
transactions into a conceptual whole an inde- 
pendent economic organism is created over and 
above the individuals who constitute it. This 
entity ajipears then Jis the agent in each of these 
transactions and leads, as it were, a life of its 
own, which often exceeds in length that of its 
human members. This integrated system of 
relationships treated as an entity in the sciences 
of law and accounting becomes independent of 
any particular owner; it sets itself tasks, chooses 
means for their realization, forces men into its 
path and airries them off in its wake. It is an 
intellectual construct which acts as a material 
monster. 

'I’he capitalistic enterprise has its own aims or, 
more properly, it has a single, very definite goal, 
profit; for only this particular goal corresponds 
to its spiritual essence. While it is in a sense 
sheer tautology to say that profit is its only goal, 
for conceptually the capitalistic enterprise is 


nothing but an instrumentality for the purpose 
of profit making, it is nevertheless of great sig- 
nificance that in this economic construct the 
spirit of the capitalist system and the aims of the 
individual economic agents become merged. 
Since the aims of these individuals are essen- 
tially arbitrary because they are freely deter- 
mined, it is merely a happy coincidence if the 
immanent spirit of capitalism, acquisition, ap- 
pears also as the subjectively experienced mo- 
tive for individual action in the form of a striving 
for profit. 'I’he motives of capitalistic entrepre- 
neurs are by no means restricted to acquisitive 
drives; among them we find a motley array — ^the 
desire for power, the craving for acclaim, the 
impulskin to serve the common good, the urge 
to action. But as all these motives work out in 
the capitalistic enterprise, they become, by 
virtue of an inner necessity, subordinate to 
profit making. For on closer examination it ap- 
pears that none of the strivings which actuate 
the entrepreneur has any chance of success un- 
less the capitalistic enterprise itself is successful, 
unless it yields a surplus above cost. Whatever 
other desires the entrepreneur may entertain, 
whatever subjectively amccived purpose his 
work may serve, he must always, simply because 
he is a capitalistic entrepreneur, want his enter- 
prise to flourish, and so concentrate his energies 
upon the making of profit. 'I’his transformation 
of the subjective purposes of the entrepreneur in 
the ca]fitalistic enterprise objectifies the quest 
for profit. 'Fhe fact that the capitalistic enter- 
prise performs this function justifies the inclu- 
sion of the spirit of capitalism as a factor in tht 
causal sequences of capitalist actuality. We do 
not depart from the realm of fact when we relate 
the spiritual essence of capitalist economy to its 
actual driving forces, the motives of the capital- 
istic entrepreneur, by showing that because of 
the objectification of the striving for profit these 
appear to be the necessary realization of this 
spirit. Marx aptly spoke of “the drive of capital 
for profit.” 

In addition to an aim distinct from the pur- 
poses of its owmers the capitalistic enterprise has 
a separate intelligence: it is the locus of economic 
rationality which is quite independent of the 
personality of the owner or of the staff. At first 
rational business methods, objectively adapted 
to make the business profitable, are developed 
only in the course of time as a crystallization of 
experience; but in the period of full capitalism 
we observe the characteristic activity of artifi- 
cial and self-conscious creation of economic 
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rationality. Rational business methods are 
steadily and systematically developed and im- 
proved by persons who devote all or part of 
their time to this pursuit, which may itself be 
directed toward profit making. Thousands upon 
thousands of people, ranging in occupation from 
professors of business disciplines to humble 
bookkeepers, from downtrodden computers to 
manufacturers of all sorts of office equipment, 
are engaged in a perpetual quest for ways and 
means of perfecting economic rationality. As a 
result of these manifold efforts there exists at 
present a highly developed and constantly im- 
proving system of procedures (supplemented by 
specifications regarding the physical equipment 
to be employed therein) designed to insure 
business efficiency. This system is important 
primarily because it exists independently of any 
specific concern and is applicable to any line of 
business. Such a ready made economic ration- 
ality can be bought by the entrepreneur and 
installed in his concern to regulate it for the 
future. 

Finally, the capitalistic enterprise possesses 
also the bourgeois virtues of industry, thrift and 
stability, which the entrepreneur in the early 
days of capitalism had to cultivate in his own 
person in order to achieve success. These have 
now been transferred to the business concern 
and it is possible for the entrepreneur himself to 
dispense with them. 

The infusion of the capitalist spirit in material 
objects affects in a number of obvious ways the 
course of economic activity. In the first place, 
management becomes more intensive, business 
planning more definitive. The incorporation of 
human beings into a material system fixes a 
definite minimum of energy which must be put 
forth: just as the speed of the worker is deter- 
mined by that of the machine, so the tempo of 
work of the office force, from president to errand 
boy, is set by an external factor, the routine of 
the enterprise. 'I’he knowledge at the disposal of 
the executive is also increased thereby; now it 
far surpasses his personal erudition. Yet he is no 
longer burdened with the problem of the perfect 
organization of his business, which formerly 
consumed a large proportion of his energy; he is 
relieved of much useless activity and is thereby 
freed for specifically entrepreneurial work. 
Secondly, objectification of the capitalist spirit 
helps also to extend its domain. I'hus the spread 
of the capitalist ideology over the entire world 
and to all strata of the entrepreneurial class is 
easily explained by the fact that economic 
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rationality can be readily transmitted. Finally, 
the same process contributes to the spreading 
uniformity of economic life. Since economic 
procedures are objectively selected for their 
maximum serviceability in the achievement of 
certain ends, the fact that the ultimate aim is the 
same wherever capitalism prevails explains the 
increase in similarity of these economic pro- 
cedures along with the development of economic 
rationality. 

Thk Capitalistic Entrepreneur. The Ideal 
Entrepreneur combines the traits of inventor, 
discoverer, conqueror, organizer and merchant. 
He is an inventor not so much of technical 
innovations as of new forms of organization 
for production, transportation and marketing. 
Moreover, the entrepreneur as inventor does not 
terminate his activity with the formulation of the 
invention; in utilizing it he improves and vital- 
izes it in countless ways. 'Fhe discoveries of the 
entrepreneur are in the realm of new outlets for 
his products, whether these be new territories or 
new layers of demand in areas already exploited. 
The entrepreneur is a mnqueror in that he over- 
comes all obstacles and is courageous enough to 
take great risks for the success of his enterprise. 

In his capacity as organizer the entrepreneur 
unites many individuals in a common and 
effective endeavor and so manages human be- 
ings and inanimate objects that he wrests from 
them the maximum productivity of w'hich they 
are capable. To achieve such results the organ- 
izer must in the first place be a keen judge of 
human potentialities; he must be capable of se- 
lecting from a great number of people those best 
adapted to his particular needs. He must also 
have mastered the art of shifting responsibility, 
in part, to subordinates and of advancing those 
who, with the expansion of the enterprise, will 
take over systematically various phases of his 
ovm job. In this connection the gradual crystal- 
lization of the less important functions of the 
executive and their assignment in the course of 
years to a directorate, as accomplished by Alfred 
Krupp, must be regarded as a particularly dis- 
tinguished example of functional separation and 
delegation. Similar problems are encountered 
in the organization of factory personnel. After 
the services of a promising worker are secured, 
he must be systematically trained and then as- 
signed to a task which will develop his maximum 
serviceability. The entrcprcncui must attend to 
the proper organization of groups of persons set 
to work togedier and, if there are several such 
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units, he must establish the best possible rela- 
tions between them. It would be erroneous, 
however, to consider that business and factory 
involve merely the clever choice of technically 
most advantageous nuclei for grouping men and 
materials. Special geographical, ethnological, 
commercial and other conditions must be taken 
into account in making such selections. 'I'hc 
organization which is relatively best is prac- 
tically more important than the absolutely 
perfect one. 

The entrepreneur as merchant is not merely 
a specialist in the buying and selling of goods, 
for the term merchant is here employed to desig- 
nate one who is charged with definite functions 
in the capitalistic system. I'liere are professional 
traders who are indeed anything but merchants; 
and those who go out “in search of wealth” and 
of whom our historians tell such an edifying tale 
are in most cases no merchants at all. Trading 
or merchandising may imply a number of very 
different thing.s, II may cover such activities as 
the equipping and arming of ships, the recruit- 
ing of warriors, the conquest and pillage of new 
lands, the loading of the booty on ships and the 
sale of it at home to the highest bidder at public 
auction. Or it may mean the purchase of an old 
suit of clothes after clever spying upon a gentle- 
man in dire need of money who resisted previ- 
ous offers to sell it, and its sale to a country 
yokel who is eventually persuaded by the 
eloquence of the seller. Trading may also mean 
security speculation. Obviously the specific 
differentia of the merchant vary from case to 
case. I'hus in the precajiitalistic period to trade 
on a grand scale, as did the “royal merchants” of 
the Italian and German commercial cities, one 
had to be above all an adventurer, combining 
the traits of discoverer and conqueror. Yet to be 
a merchant in our sense of the term — the func- 
tional rather than the occupational sense — is to 
conduct a lucrative business, to combine the 
activities of calculation and negotiation. The 
merchant is a shrewd, speculating calculator and 
a persuasive negotiator. 

As a calculator the merchant mu.st conduct 
profitable transactions, buy cheap and sell dear, 
whatever the object of purchase and sale. Thus, 
assuming a fully developed enterprise, he must 
purchase the material and personal factors of 
production at the lowest price; in the process of 
production proper he must be continually on 
the lookout for the most economical employ- 
ment of these factors; later he must sell the 
finished product, or whatever else he may have 
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to sell, on the most advantageous terms to the 
person who can pay most in the best of the 
seller’s markets when demand is greatest. To 
master these tasks he must be able to “specu- 
late” and to “calculate.” To speculate, in this 
sense, is to draw correct conclusions applying to 
the individual case from the evaluation of the 
total market situation. It necessitates a correct 
economic diagnosis. It implies a survey of all 
facts bearing upon the market and the recogni- 
tion of their true interrelations, an accurate 
estimate of the significance of individual events, 
a correct interpretation of certain symptoms, a 
preci.se anticipation of future possibilities and 
finally the selection with a sure grasp of the one 
most advantageous combination out of a hun- 
dred possible ones. To do this the merchant 
must be able to see with a thousand eyes, to 
hear with a thousand ears, to feel with a thou- 
sand antennae. Here he discovers needy gentle- 
men or warlike states and offers them a loan at 
the right moment; there he unearths a hereto- 
fore uncxploited group of laborers who will 
work for a few cents less. In one case it is a 
question of gauging the sales possibilities of a 
new article and in the other of accurately esti- 
mating the influence of a political event upon the 
temper of the stock market. The merchant’s 
ability immediately to translate all his observa- 
tions into monetary terms, confidently to com- 
bine the thousand separate figures into an 
integral estimate of the chances of profit and 
loss, reflects his qualities as a “calculator.” And 
if he be master of the art of instantly reducing 
every phenomenon to a figure in his ledger he is 
a “wonderfully shrewd calculator.” 

In order to succeed the merchant must have 
not only the sure instinct for a lucrative trans- 
action; he must also be able to carry the trans- 
action through by negotiation. The capacities 
required resemble those of a skilful mediator be- 
tween two conflicting parties. For negotiation 
implies the power to persuade one’s opponent, 
by advimeing arguments and refuting objec- 
tions, to accept a certain proposal. Negotiation 
is a bout with intellectual weapons. The negotia- 
tions carried on by a merchant have to do with 
the sale or purchase of goods, whether these be 
shares of stock, a business unit or a loan. Bar- 
gaining in this sense covers the case of a petty 
peddler who higgles with the cook over a rabbit 
skin and that of the old clothes man who 
spends an hour talking the country huckster 
into buying a pair of pants. Yet it also applies to 
Nathan Rothschild, when imder particularly 
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complicated circumstances he closed a million 
dollar loan with the Prussian negotiators in a 
conference that lasted several days, to the repre- 
sentatives of the Standard Oil Company when 
they conferred on a general rate agreement with 
the railroad companies of an entire country, and 
to Carnegie and his men when they discussed 
with J. P. Morgan and his associates the taking 
over of the Carnegie plants valued at hundreds 
of millions. The striking differences between 
these cases are purely quantitative; the core of 
the matter remains the same whether the inter- 
ests involved are measured in millions or 
pennies. The essence of all modem trading is 
negotiation, which need not always be verbal or 
carried on in person. It may be silent as in the 
case of a seller who by resorting to all sorts of 
advertising devices succeeds in impressing upon 
the public the merits of his wares. This is truly a 
modern example of “silent trade.” 

Ever present is the problem of convincing the 
buyer or the seller that the bargain will be to his 
advantage. The ideal of the seller is realized 
when an entire population comes to consider as 
vitally important the purchase of the article 
which he is advertising, when a panic seizes the 
mass of the pcoj>le who fear that they have 
missed their opportunity to buy (as in times of 
feverish excitement in the stock market). 'Po 
arouse interest, to gain confidence, to stimulate 
the impulse to buy — this is the climactic ac- 
complishment of an effective trader. I'hc way in 
which he achieves such results is immaterial; it is 
sufficient for our purposes to know' that not 
physical but merely psychic compulsion is used, 
that the other party enters the agreement of its 
own resolve and not against its will. 

The Entrepreneur in the Period of Full Capital- 
ism. During the period of full capitalism, which 
covers approximately the period from 1750 to 
1914, the position of the entrepreneur was 
materially changed in several respects. In the 
first place, several important tendencies affectetl 
the character of entrepreneurial activity. One of 
these was the tendency to dissociate capital 
ownership from executive management. The 
movement away from single ownership or 
partnership to corporate ownership was par- 
alleled in the substitution of the hired executive 
for the owner entrepreneur. 

Another tendency was that toward increasing 
functional specialization in entrepreneurial ac- 
tivity. This tendency manifested itself above all 
in the progressive emergence of the entrepre- 
neur per se, stripped of all subsidiary fimrfion.s. 
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This process, the beginnings of which may be 
discerned even in the early capitalist era, was 
now approaching completion. General supervi- 
sion, improvement of technique, office organiza- 
tion and other duties with which the entrepre- 
neur originally had to concern himself came to 
be cared for by specialists in his employ. Even 
the question as to whether a certain business 
proposition would pay, the calculation of prob- 
able costs and profits, was delegated by entre- 
preneurs to special functionaries, the “efficiency 
experts.” Within this more and more narrowly 
circumscribed sphere of entrepreneurial activ- 
ity individuals began to concentrate more in- 
tensively in certain fields: the banks developed 
specialists for contacts with industry, for the 
flotation of stock issues, for the improvement of 
deposit banking; industry demanded specialists 
in plant organization, in purchasing and market- 
ing, in financial management. 

At the same time, however, there was also a 
tendeney toward the integration of functions. 
There appeared a limited number of universal 
super-entrepreneurs who combined banking 
and industrial power. I’he most popular road to 
such comprehensive activity was simultaneous 
membership in boards of directors of several 
corporations. 

The spiritual adjustment of the entrepreneur 
to this change in the character of his activities 
took the form of a differentiation among entre- 
preneurs on the basis of mental type, range of 
interests and effectiveness in varying environ- 
ments. We may distinguish among them three 
different types: the expert, the mercliant or the 
business man, and the financier. 

The expert centers his interest in his particu- 
lar product. He is definitely tied down to a 
single branch of production, as is seen most 
clearly in the case of the entrepreneur who is also 
a technical inventor. The inventor-entrepreneur 
aims to bring about widespread adoption of his 
invention by producing on as large a scale as 
possible. Plant organization is his major con- 
cern, and his chief objective is to procure and 
make the best use of the proper working forces. 
Of the three markets — for capital, for labor and 
for finished product — the labor market is the one 
in which he is primarily interested; and of the 
three possible kinds of competition he prefers 
the competition in service. 

The merchant’s starting point is the market 
demand; he is determined to supply the products 
which he considers most saleable. Anticipating 
future demand, which he stimulates with clever 
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propaganda, the ideal merchant creates wants Society, vol. Ixxv, 1911-12, p. 293-306) 


and proceeds to supply the means for their satis- 
faction. The commodity market rather than the 
labor market is the main field of his activity, and 
his important contribution is not organization 
of the plant but improvement of the sales 
mechanism. He uses the power of suggestion as 
his weapon in the competitive struggle. 

The financier’s important activity is the crea- 
tion and accumulation of capital by technical 
manipulations in the stock market. His appro- 
priate milieu is the capital market and his 
creative powers are expressed in the promotion 
of new companies or mergers, holding com- 
panies and other financial aggregations. His 
tendency is towards competition of power. 

Logically these three types — expert, mer- 
chant and financier — represent successive stages 
of increasing intangibility, of a progressive loss 
of concreteness in entrepreneurial activity. In a 
certain sense they follow also a historical se- 
quence. The expert is more a product of early 
c'apitalism than of fully developed capitalism, 
when the other two types appear more and more 
frequently. The financier becomes really im- 
portant only after the process of concentration 
has overtaken that of economic expansion. It 
must be understood, however, that these ideal 
entrepreneurial types are seldom encountered in 
real life. The actual entrepreneur is often a com- 
bination of two of the.se types, generally of ex- 
pert and iTierchimt or of merchant and financier. 
It is equally obvious that the demands made 
upon the entrepreneur and consequently the 
opportunities ofl'ercd to each of these types differ 
in different branches of business. Industries re- 
quiring great mechanical precision in the manu- 
facturing process are fertile soil for the expert; 
the merchant thrives in industries dominated by 
mass production; imd the financier exploits such 
opportunities as the promotion of new railways. 

Something must be said also of the social and 
national origins of the entrepreneurial class in 
the period of full capitalism. This period is 
characterized by an increasing democratization 
of its economic leadership: entrepreneurs are 
drawn from a continually growing number of 
social groups, and in the course of time lower 
and lower strata of society are tapped tor this 
purpose. 

Statistics for a sample of the English cotton 
industry before the war (Chapman, S. J., and 
Marquis, F. J., “The Recniiting of the Employ- 
ing Classes from the Ranks of the Wage-Earners 
in the Cotton Industry” in Royal Statistical 


offer an apt illustration of the process of de- 
mocratization. Of 63 manufacturers engaged in 
the cotton weaving industry, 48 belonged to the 
“first generation,” that is, they were “employers, 
managers and others . . . , who have themselves 
risen from the operative classes or from classes 
earning no more than operatives.” In an indus- 
trial city of 100,000 inhabitants, 139 employers 
who owned 93,400 looms replied to question- 
naires. Of these 88 were of the first generation; 
they owned 49 per cent of the looms while tlie 
other private employers owned 44 percent of the 
looms, and corporations accounted for the re- 
maining 7 percent. In the cotton spinning in- 
dustry dominated by corporations entire boards 
of directors were questioned; of 45 directors who 
replied, 33 belonged to the first generation. In 
addition, among 45 of the mill managers who 
responded, 38 were of the first generation. In a 
special investigation dealing with 20 cotton 
mills in a cotton center it was found that the 
first generation included 13 percent of the 
managing directors, 42 percent of the managers 
(salary range £200~£Soo) and 67 j)ercent of the 
assistant managers (salary range 100 -5(1150). 

Even many of the great industrial leaders of 
our day have risen to their high positions from 
very humble beginnings, as is evidenced in their 
biographies which are at present in vogue. A 
number of German business giants came from 
the middle class of lower social strata and began 
their careers in subordinate jiositions. Hallin 
was an emigration agent; Bosch, the son of a 
peasant, had an initial capital of 10,000 marks; 
Dernburg and Helfferich came of families of 
scholars; Dcutsch was the son of a cantor; 
Furstenberg’s first position was that of a clerk. 
After his father’s fortune was lost Kirdorf began 
as commercial manager of a .small colliery; 
Isidor and Ludwig Lowe were the children of a 
grammar school teacher; Emil Rathenau was an 
engineer in modest circumstances; and Werner 
Siemens, an artillery lieutenant, founded his 
plant for the manufacture of telegraphic equip- 
ment with a borrowed capital of 6000 talers. 
Jandorf, Tietz and Wertheim, the founders of 
the large department stores, began as petty shop- 
keepers in the provincial cities in eastern Ger- 
many. In the United States the number of mag- 
nates who have risen from the ranks is perhaps 
even larger: Carnegie was the son of a poor 
Seottish weaver, Ford the son of a small farmer 
and Harriman the son of a minister in a poor 
Long Island parish. 
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The reasons for the democratization of the 
entrepreneurial group are fairly obvious. During 
the entire period of early capitalism it was 
necessary cither to be wealthy or to affiliate with 
the jx)ssessors of wealth in order to acquire the 
capital necessary for a start in business. Conse- 
quently there must have been many cases in 
which one man had entrepreneurial ability and 
no money, and another money but no ability or 
inclination to engage in business. In the period 
of full capitalism the man of wealth can easily 
employ his money as capital without himself 
being an entrepreneur, and the impecunious 
man can more easily procure capital by floating 
stock or borrowing from a credit institution. 
“Credit institutions are the props of genius,” 
observed the Bremer liandelszeitufiff in 1856; it 
is primarily the credit system that makes it 
possible for a man without capital to be active 
as an entrepreneur. 

No less im]>ortant is the change in the na- 
tional composition of the entrepreneurial class. 
While in the period of early capitalism the center 
of gravity of economic life was found in the 
Romanic countries, industrial leadership in the 
period of full capitalism shifted to the nations of 
(Jermanic origin. Thus in the year 1910-11 the 
joint share (in percent) of Germany, (jreat Bri- 
tain and the United States in the world’s output 
of the most important raw and semi-manu- 
factured materials was as follows: zinc 65, lead 
71 , crude oil 71 , copper 76, steel 78, pig iron 79, 
cotton 80, cotton yarn (number of spindles) 75, 
coal 82 and coke 84. 

It is worth noting also that in all countries the 
Jews have been capturing a growing share in 
economic leadership. Although the Jews consti- 
tuted only about 1 percent of the general popula- 
tion in pre-war Germany, 13.3 percent of the 
directors of industrial enterprises were of Jewish 
origin. This percentage was as high as 23.1 in the 
electrical industry, 25 in the metal industries 
and 31.5 in the leather and rubber industries. 
24.4 percent of the members of superv'ising 
councils (Aufsichtsrdte) in industrial corj>ora- 
tions were Jews. 'J’hey played an even more im- 
portant part in the management of the banks, 
which were largely controlled by Jews. There 
was a similar preponderance of Jews in the large 
scale retail business: most of the department 
stores, which in Germany are practically all 
organized on the Tietz system, were established 
by Jewish merchants. While these data relate to 
Germany only, what is true of Germany applies 
to some extent to all capitalistic countries. 
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Tlw Importance of the Personal Element in the 
Capitalistic Economy. It would be erroneous to 
assume, as is done so frequently, that because of 
the dominance of the impersorial entity, the 
capitalistic enterprise, the personality of the 
capitalistic entrepreneur is submerged and re- 
duced to insignificance. It is true that the prime 
mover in the economic process has now become 
the automatic, highly efficient contrivance un- 
restricted spatially or temporally and un- 
hindered by any personal or organic limitations. 
The individual, even the individual entrepre- 
neur, inevitably becomes a part of it. 'i'he earth 
is studded with countless factories organized on 
an identical plan and equipped with machines of 
delicate precision — all this for the purposes of 
profit making. Chance, individual and national 
dificrences arc eliminated. Necessity, uniformity 
and homogeneity dominate in this quantitative 
universe. Yet it must not be supposed that the 
importance of the human personality is debased 
in this mechanized world. On the contrary, the 
individual, if he happens to be outstanding, 
wields in the economic life of this period an 
influence far surpassing that of any other age. 

Although the categories of striving and action 
are a necessary part of any abstract conception of 
the universe, the concrete fact remaitis that 
something positive must be striven for and 
something tangible must be done. If modern 
economic rationalism is like the mechanism of a 
clock, someone must be there to wind it up. If 
the capitalistic enterprise tends to become an 
ever larger and more complicated machine, still 
it docs not dispense with the need for a human 
being to tend it; and the more comp>licated the 
machine, the more intelligent he must be. The 
government and the army have develop>ed along 
similar lines; there too we find a gigantic mech- 
anized apparatus, and yet a leader is more than 
ever indispensable. It is true, however, that the 
di.stribution of forces has changed: a central 
power station — the leading executive^ — has su- 
penieded, at least in the large business units, the 
great number of smaller ones. 

I’hc Russians grasped less than any other 
nation the j_>eculiar character of the capitalistic 
economy when they banished the capitalistic 
entrepreneur and thereby brought the entire 
mechanism to a standstill. The Americans, on 
the other hand, display the keenest understand- 
ing of capitalism. They place a particularly high 
value upon persrnality in economic life, con- 
sidering that in the last analysis it is the indi- 
vidual rather than the business enterprise, family 
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or capital that is the driving economic force. 
In the large concerns a few eminent personalities 
hold undisputed sway. Rumor has it that H. H. 
Rogers, once the leading brain of the Standard 
Oil group and president of the Amalgamated 
Copper Company, remarked that on boards of 
which he was a member the vote was taken first, 
and discussion followed only after he had left. 

The Periods of Caphalism. An economic 
epoch is the stretch of time during which an 
economic system is actual!)' realized in history. 
While every economic system appears first within 
the framework of another, there are some periods 
during which economic processes reveal in a 
comparatively jmre form the features of a single 
economic system. These are periods of the full 
development of the system; until they arc reached 
the system is going through its early period, 
which is also the late period of the disappearing 
or retreating economic sy.stcm. Applying to cap- 
italism this division into epochs, we may distin- 
guish the periotls of early capitalism, full capi- 
talism {Hochkapitalismm) and late capitalism. 

In the period of early capitalism, which lasted 
from the thirteenth to the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, economic agents, the capitalistic 
entrepreneurs, and their subordinates, the work- 
men, still bear the earmarks of their feudal or 
handicraft origin; their economic outlook still 
exhibits the superficial characteristics of pre- 
capitalist mentality. The economic principles of 
capitalism arc still stniggling for recognition; 
traditionalism and the mediaeval idea of working 
merely for a livelihood still predominate. Like- 
wise the external aspects of economic life 
frequently resemble those of the earlier period: 
home industry still prevails; the output of fac- 
tories and manufactories is .still slight; the tech- 
nology employed is not very far from the tradi- 
tional nile of thumb. Economic life in general 
has a decidedly personal cast; the individual and 
his personal concerns frequently form the center 
of interest, and the relations between individuals 
are still for the most part on the old personal 
basis. In commercial transactions buyer and 
seller confront each other in person and let their 
personal likes and dislikes affect their business 
deals; within the enterprise the employer and 
workmen are often held together by a personal 
bond (“patriarchal industrial relations”). 

In the period of full capitalism, which closed 
with the outbreak of the World War, the prin- 
ciples of profit and economic rationalism attain 
complete control and fashion all economic rela- 
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tionships. The scope of economic activity is en- 
larged (expansion of markets, increase in the 
size of business units and plants) and scientific, 
mechanistic technology is widely applied. It is 
particularly characteristic of this period that 
relations which originally involved unmediated 
actions by living persons arc now in.stitution- 
alizcd; a system of man made organization 
eliminates spontaneous contact and forces indi- 
vidual action into a framework imposed from 
the outside. 'I’hiis the relation between seller and 
consumer loses its personal character in a large 
retoil concern where purchases arc made almost 
mechanically with virtually no human contact 
(system of fixed prices). The standardization of 
merchandise and the increasing uniformity of 
the terms of sale on the basis of established usage 
(as in the dealings in futures) make the wholesale 
business quite impersonal. l‘he lo.ss of adapta- 
bility to individual differences in factory 
management takes the form of the standard 
labor contract. Credit relations are no longer 
based on personal acquaintance between credi- 
tor and debtor; credit transactions are regulated 
by fixed norms and the credit instrument is 
completely .standardized. 'Ehe use of negotiable 
securities — endorsed promissory notes and bills, 
banknotes, evidences of debt guaranteed by 
mortgage, bonds and stocks — by means of 
which it is po.ssible at a moment’s notice to in- 
troduce into the situation new creditors un- 
known to the original debtor, impersonalizes and 
objectifies the credit relation. 

Most intimately connected with this tendency 
toward mediatization and mechanization is the 
intensified commercialization of economic life, 
the debasement of all economic processes into 
purely commercial transactions or at any rate 
the subordination of their other constituent 
elements to the commercial one. This is vaguely 
expressed by such a phrase as “the domination 
of business by Wall Street,” in which we can 
substitute for Wall Street the name of the cen- 
tral speculative-financial market of any country. 
This is made possible primarily by the deper- 
sonalization of credit relations and their crystal- 
lization in transferable, marketable, liquid 
credit instruments. 

The period of late capitalism, upon which we 
are at present entering, can be best characterized 
by describing the changes which capitalism has 
been undergoing in the past decade. We observe 
first of all that industrialism is spreading to every 
comer of the world; the hard and fast division 
and the resulting peculiar relations between in- 
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dustrial and agrarian countries, both of which 
were characteristic of the period of full capital- 
ism, are being gradually worn away. In industrial 
countries the strength of the specifically capital- 
istic elements of economic life is declining; 
“mixed” public-private undertakings, state and 
communal public works, cooperative enterprises 
and other forms of non -capitalistic emnomic 
endeavor increase in number, size and impor- 
tance. The most important changes, however, 
concern the internal structure of capitalism. 

The economic outlook has recently undergone 
material changes and will continue to change in 
the future. 'J'he capitalistic spirit at its prime was 
characterized by p.sychological strains of peculiar 
intensity boni of the contradictions between ir- 
rationality and rationality, between the spirit of 
speculation and that of calculation, between the 
mentality of the daring entrepreneur and that of 
the hard working, sedate bourgeois. At present 
this strain is relaxing. Rationalism is thoroughly 
permeating the capitalist spirit, and a completely 
rationalized mentality is no longer a capitalist 
mentality in its characteristic sense. Certain 
special aspects of this change are worthy of 
mention. 

All the differentia of a genuinely entrepre- 
neurial spirit — daring decision, intuitive judg- 
ment, instinctive grasp of a situation — become 
less and less important in the coTuluct of busi- 
ness. 'J’he number of determinable factors is 
constantly increasing, and the entrepreneur is 
more and more dis}>t)sed to build his business 
upon the foundation of systematized knowledge. 
This may already be observed in the United 
States, although only beginnings are discernible 
in Europe. The budgeting of production, of 
financial needs, the systematic mapping out of 
sales campaigns -practises which become in- 
creasingly common — represent nothing less 
than the management of a business in ac- 
cordance with a system of knowable facts. When 
such practises are perfected and carried to their 
logical conclusion, the concern in which they are 
relied upon ceases to be capitalist in spirit and 
resembles a public undertaking with a thor- 
oughly systematized and externally regulated 
management. The manager of such an enter- 
prise resembles a minister of finance, who has to 
act within a framework imposed upon him from 
the outside. 

It is psychologically plausible that with the 
increase in the size of the business unit the 
striving for profit grows less intense; witness 
such symptoms as the fixed dividend rate, the 
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reinvestment of surplus — in the United States, 
for example, some concerns provide from 30 to 
35 percent of their new capital in this way — the 
creation of reserves and similar arrangements. 
Connected with this is the disappearance of the 
recklessness, daring and aggressiveness of the 
typical entrepreneur of old. These qualities are 
paralyzed and fall into disuse with the spread of 
cartels and trusts and other manifestations of 
the tendency toward concentration. It is possible 
that there is a general tendency to gradual decay 
of the entrepreneurial mentality. 

The form of economic life and its objective 
order are also changing: freedom from external 
restraint characteristic of the period of full 
capitalism is superseded in the period of late 
capitalism by an increase in the number of 
restrictions until the entire system becomes 
regulated rather than free. Some of these regula- 
tions are self-imposed — the bureaucratization of 
internal management, the submission to col- 
lective decisions of trade associations, exchange 
boards, cartels and similar organizations. Others 
are prescribed by the .state - factory legislation , 
social insurance, price regulation. Still others arc 
enforced by the workers — works councils, trade 
agreements. The relation between employer and 
employee becomes p\iblic and official. The status 
of the wage worker becomes more like that of a 
government employee: his activity is regulated 
by norms of a quasi-]>ublic character, the man- 
ner of his work approaches that of a civil servant 
(no ov^ertime), his wage is determined by extra- 
economic, non -commercial factors. The sliding 
wage scale of earlier times is replaced by its 
antithesis, the living wage, expressing the same 
principle as that underlying the .salary scale of 
civil servants; in case of unemployment the 
worker’s pay continues, and in illness or old age 
he is pensioned like a government employee. At 
present this situation is more characteristic of a 
country of older culture like Germany, but it is 
bound to become established also in the United 
States. 

The economic process as a whole has changed 
also. What used to be a matter of spontaneous, 
natural development is fast becoming a system 
of external regulations. By and large, flexibility 
is being replaced by rigidity. Thus regulation of 
economic life through the market mechanism, a 
system under which the links of the causal se- 
quence were demand and supply, market condi- 
tions, prices of goods, wages, profits, is 
gradually disappearing. It is being superseded 
by the price regulation of combinations or even 
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of the government; by wage regulation of the 
trade unions, who pay little attention to the 
market conditions; by indirect regulation of the 
geographic distribution of industry through the 
intervention of the central and local govern- 
ments, who disregard the natural rationality 
implicit in the existing situation. 

The cyclical oscillations of the economic sys- 
tem, the rhythm of prosperity and depression 
characteristic of full capitalism, also become at- 
tenuated. A large number of considerations bear 
upon this change, ^’hcre is an increasingirsight 
into market conditions and the factors determin- 
ing them. 7'he currency and credit system has 
been rationalized, better adapted to serve the 
needs of the existing order. Conditions of pro- 
duction were affected by important changes in 
the supply of factors of production; thus, while 
the economic cycles of the past eighty years were 
conditioned by railroad building and the intro- 
duction of electricity, at present the supply of 
important equipment has reached the saturation 
point; business has assumed the corporate form 
of organization, and there has taken place a 
concentration of economic power; the reserve 
army of the unemployed has been reduced by a 
general decrease in excess j^opulation. There is 
more cxtenial regulation of business by govern- 
ment (regulation of the promotion of new enter- 
prises, labor legislation) and by labor organiza- 
tions. The entrepreneurial group has been 
ainsciously striving for staliility as in the cartels 
and trade associations. Public authorities have 
intervened to offset the business fluctuations by 
withholding orders in periods of prosperity and 
granting them more generously in periods of 
depre.ssion; this policy will play an increasingly 
important role. “Stabilization of busine.ss” seems 
to be both the slogan and the accomplishment of 
this period. 

Werner Sombart 
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CAPrrALIZATION may designate either the 
process of capitalizing a flow of money income 
or the par value aggregate of shares fif capital 
stock and of certificates of long term indebted- 
ness issued to those who contribute money or 
other forms of wealth to a corporation for use 
as its capital fund. Capitalizing the flow of 
income is one way of determining the capital 
value of the income yielding object. 'I’lie prob- 
lems arising in this connection are an integral 
part of the general questions as to the nature of 
capital {q,v.) and interest and the psycho- 
logical bases of market valuation Valua- 
tion). The capitalization of an enterprise in- 
volves on the other hand problems in financial 
management. 

One of these problems concerns the relation 
of capitalization to the actual cost of assets and 
to present and prospective net income. Were 
the assumptions of orthodox economic theory 
fulfilled and the cost of productive assets equal 
to the capitalized value of their income yield, 
no important practical issue would center about 
this question. In that case it would not be 
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difficult to make the par value of outstanding 
securities equal to the actual cost of the prop- 
erties of the concern. However, since perfect 
competition and free mobility of resources are 
rarely found in economic practise, the nice 
balance between capitalization and cost, and 
capitalization and capitalized income yield is 
seldom realized. The discrepancies give rise to 
problems of overcapitalization and undercapi- 
talization, of which only the former, for obvious 
reasons, is likely to be of frequent occurrence 
and practiciil interest. 

Since the rates which they arc authorized to 
collect include a return upon their capitalization, 
the charge of overcapitalization has been leveled 
principally against public service corporations. 
During the promotion period these enterprises 
were capitalized without regard to the monetary 
cost of the fixed plant. It is a matter of common 
knf)wledge that the construction cost was often 
met by bonds, with shares of stock issued as a 
bonus to those who purchased bonds. It was 
also customary to have franchises, patent rights, 
water rights and promotional activities appraised 
by the promoters and financiers themselves anil 
paid for through bond and stock issues. Over- 
capitalization would also arise from the Guilti- 
ness of financial management. In order to pay 
some return upon outstanding securities, pai- 
ticularly upon the bonus stock, maintenance was 
neglected and little or no provision was made 
for property renewals. When the need for 
making renewals suddenly became urgent, due 
to the rapid growth of the territory or deferred 
maintenance, funds for these purposes had to 
be secured by more security issues. Again, 
owing to the rapid development of the arts, 
old plants were obsolescent before their cost 
could be written off as an operating expense. 
Additional .securities were then issued in order 
to procure funds for rehabilitation and mod- 
ernization. 

Industrial combinations akso have been fre- 
quently charged with overcapitalization. The 
costs entailed in clearing up cut-throat compe- 
tition and in scrapping much old and duplicated 
property, on the one hand, and the over- 
sanguine estimates of net earnings to be realized 
as a result of the consolidation, on the other, 
made overcajiitalization not only necessary but 
possible. The desire of a small group to retain 
the voting control with little or no investment 
of cash funds was usually an added incentive 
to excessive security issues. Even subsequent 
receiverships did not result in a scaling down 


of capitalization, for these enterprises usually 
emerged with a greater load of security issues, 
even though their character might have changed 
from interest bearing obligations to equity 
capital. 

Another problem in connection with capi- 
talization is that of the safest and most eco- 
nomical capital structure; that is, of the proper 
ratio between the various types of notes, bonds 
and stocks. Generally speaking, the divisions 
and subdivisions in the capital structure of a 
coq>oration, or its financial plan, reflect from a 
legal point of view the differentiation betw'een 
creditors’ and owners’ interests, and from an 
economic point of view the variation in the 
degree of risk assumed. Usually the financial 
plan is based on the theory that capital can be 
best and most cheajily secured by including 
bonds, preferred stock and common stock in a 
ratio which is profiortioned to income. Here 
are applied the well known axioms of finance 
set up by A. S. Dewing that “(i) bonds should 
be issued only when the future earnings of the 
corporations are liberal and reasonably con- 
stant; (2) preferred stock may be issued when 
the camings are irregular but, when averaged 
over a period of years, give a fair margin over 
the preferred stock dividend requirements; (3) 
common stock and only common stock should 
be issued when the earnings of the new cor- 
poration arc uncertain and unpredictable” (p. 
296). Investigations seem to indicate that judged 
by investment market sentiment bonds should 
be so limited in a good eapital structure that 
their interest charges will equal about one half 
of the earnings available after taxes and depre- 
ciation, while preferred stock dividends should 
not absorb more than one half of this re- 
mainder. 

7 ’he correct capitalization of a corporation, 
as to both size and structure, is of preeminent 
concern to all parties who as investors, creditors 
or customers may be iloing business with the 
corjxiration in question. Public regulation of 
capitalization is therefore frequently under- 
taken. The extent to which it is carried as well 
as its emphasis varies from country to country 
and from industry to industry within the same 
country. Thus the valuation of properties paid 
for by stock issues is made subject to verification 
by semi-judiclal bodies in Italy and Germany, 
in France to approval by the first two meetings 
of stockholders who have paid for their shares 
in money, in England to an examination by 
interested parties of the detailed records. In the 
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United States boards of directors, from which 
promoters and bankers are not excluded, are 
allowed to determine whether securities ex- 
changed for prof)erties and services were issued 
for adequate and valuable consideration. Simi- 
xarly the emphasis varies from the protection 
of stockholders, as opposed to organizers and 
promoters, and creditors, in countries where 
general corporation laws are stringent and in 
those parts of the llnited States where blue sky 
laws {q.v,) are effectively enforced, to the pro- 
tection of customers, as in the case of public 
utilities, banks, insurance companies and similar 
organizations. In the United States the multi- 
plicity of charter granting authorities and the 
competition among them for the revenue to be 
derived from incorporation fees are responsible 
for the laxity of general public supervision over 
the organization and operation of corporations. 
We find, however, jmblic regulation of con- 
siderable scope in reference to special classes of 
corporations. 

The most common and best developed type 
of security control in the United States relates 
to the issues of public utility corporations. It 
is intended primarily to prevent overcapitaliza- 
tion through the watering of stock and the 
diversion of funds for unauthorized purposes, 
and is thus a means of providing for a sound 
rate base and of facilitating the task of rate 
regulation. 'Fhe system has been introduced in 
some form in twenty-seven states, the District 
of Columbia and in the regulation of interstate 
utilities by the federal authorities. 'I'he usual 
method is to forbid the issue of securities with- 
out the approval of an administrative commis- 
sion. The law usually applies to all classes of 
public utilities and names the specific purposes 
for which securities may be authorized. These 
purposes generally include the compensation 
for organization and construction costs, the 
refunding of legal funded obligations and the 
correction of ca.ses of undercapitalization, i.e. 
the increase in the aggregate par value of securi- 
ties to a parity with the value of fixed proj^erties 
as determined by a commission. Except in 
Massachusetts security laws do not undertake 
to fix the price at which the securities may be 
sold, but they do fix the minimum price at 
which they may be issued, which in the case of 
stock is usually the par value and in the case of 
bonds is 75 percent of their face value. The law 
also provides thar bonds shall be reasonably 
proportioned to stocks, thus leaving the deter- 
mination of the relative quantities to the com- 


mission after an investigation of the facts in 
each case. This provision is designed to prevent 
undue burdening of the properties with bond 
issues and to insure that control and manage- 
ment shall be based upon a substantial financial 
interest in the property. With the growing 
tendency to treat preferred stockholders as cred- 
itors and to subdivide even common stock into 
groups with unequal voting privileges, it must 
be recognized that this intent of the legislators 
is defeated, particularly where their laws fail to 
distinguish between preferred and common 
stock. 

Massachusetts was the first state to provide 
for public regulation of capitalization and it is 
here that this regulation has been carried far- 
thest. Since early public utility and industrial 
enterj-jriscs in that state were financed largely 
by means of stock issues, its policy centered 
upon controlling the issue price of capital stock, 
with the aim of making the par value of securi- 
ties equal approximately the invested capital. 
Legislation was early enacted to prevent the 
issue of bonus stock and to insure the issue of 
shares at not less than par. After 1871 the 
Massachusetts law j>rovidetl for the selling of 
.stock at public auction. This violated traditional 
rights of stockholders to preference in sub- 
scribing for new issues and opened the way to 
contests for control between rival interests. In 
i8q 4 it was therefore provided that share capital 
be issued at a market price (par plus premium) 
as ascertained by regulating commissions. At 
the same time the bonded debt was limited to 
a figure not in excess of the par value of the 
share capital. Subsequent legislation was of a 
more liberal character. The limitation of bonds 
to an amount equal with stocks resulted in the 
practise of incurring large floating indebtedness, 
and a later amendment fixed therefore the ratio 
of bonds to stock at two to one. Stock issues 
to cover promotion expenses and working capi- 
tal were prohibited. In 1908 a very significant 
amendment was added permitting the issue of 
shares at a premium but not at less than par, 
with the issue j^rice determined by the stock- 
holders .subject to approval of the commission, 
"^rhe strongest factor in bringing about this 
change was that the prices of issue had been 
set so high under the old statutes as to dis- 
courage investment. The old premium law was 
workable only so long as the market price of 
stocks was rising or the credit market was firm, 
but with the increasing prevalence of tighter 
credit conditions the companies found it difficult 
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to sell their stocks at the price fixed by the 
commission. Again, utilities were gradually per- 
mitted to issue greater proportions of bonds and 
preferred stocks, and in 1914 street railways 
were for the first time allowed to incur indebt- 
edness for other purposes than permanent 
additions to capital. In 1922 permission was 
given street railways to issue capital stock at a 
discount, and the department of public utilities 
was to decide whether such discount should be 
amortized. 

'Fhe significance of the functions perfonned 
by security regulating commissions may be best 
summarized in the words of W. Z. Ripley: 
“Regulative commissions stand between two 
fires. On the one liand, they cannot lawfully 
adopt so strict and narrow a policy as to throttle 
enterprise. On the other, they must not he so 
liberal as merely to ‘rubber stamp’ promoters’ 
schemes” {Railroads: Finance and Orffanization^ 
p. 295). In approving the issue of new securities 
for extensions they have tried to hold the issues 
down to an amount commensurate with cost. 
Where past policies and obligations of the com- 
panies have been involved in new issues they 
have exercised a wise discretion in preserving 
continuity of service and credit; they have 
adopted financial expedients in each particular 
case to lead the company out of its financial 
wilderness. 

M. G. Glaeser 

See: Corporatkjn Finance; lNVE.sTMnNT; Valua- 
tion; Public Utilities; Railroads. 

Consult: Kuhn, Arthur H., A Comparative Study of 
the Law of Corporations, Columbia University Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law, no. 123 (New 
York 1912); DewinK, A. S., The Ftttanctal Policy oj 
Corporations (rev. ed. New York 1926) bk. ii, chs. ii 
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CAPITALIZATION AND AMORTIZA- 
TION OF TAXES. The term capitalization of 
taxes is properly applied to the case of an object 
which, being totally or partially exempted from 
a given general tax, rises in value by a sum 
equivalent to a capitalization at the current rate 
of interest of the amount of tax saved. I’he in- 
verse case, that of an object hit by a special tax 


and as a result reduced in value by the capital 
value of the tax, may best be described as one of 
tax amortization. In the first case a buyer would 
pay for the object its original value plus the 
capitalized tax saving; in the second case he 
would pay the original value less the capital 
value of the tax. Thus if a special land tax re- 
duces the net yield of a farm from $5000 to 
$4500, the capital value shrinks from Si 00,000 
to $90,000. One who purchases at the latter 
figure continues to pay over to the state $500, 
but this is in effect merely interest on the 
$10,000 saved on the purchase price. The aboli- 
tion by the state of the $500 annual charge 
would be equivalent to the free gift of an an- 
nuity of this amount or of its capital value, since 
the farm’s value would again rise to $100,000. 

The first conscious experiment in tax capital- 
ization was made in 1788 by the Grand Duke 
Pietro Leopoldo of 'Fuscany. Landowners were 
required to pay into the treasury a sum equiv- 
alent to the capital value of the tax based on an 
interest rate of 3.5 percent. 'Fhe amount of tax 
thus redeemed, in terms of capital value, was 
8,250,000 scudi out of a possible total of 
12,500,000. In 1790, however, the new grand 
duke, Ferdinand li, yielding to the clamor of the 
interested parties, canceled the edicts of his 
predecessor and ordered that the sums paid be 
refunded and the land tax restored. More suc- 
cessful and better known is Pitt’s Redemption 
Act of 1798 in England, which provided that the 
land tax, already fixed in 1775 at four shillings 
per pound, be made perpetual at that rate and 
that taxpayers be permitted to redeem it at the 
rate of twenty times the amount of the annual 
charge. 

Amortization theory, as applied to the land 
tax, plays an essential part in the single tax doc- 
trine of Henry George. Once the whole net in- 
come from land had been absorbed by taxation 
the capital value would have disappeared, and 
any purchaser would have paid only for im- 
provements. Although the purchaser continued 
to pay the net rental value as a tax the burden 
would in effect have been thrown back on the 
one who owned the land when the tax was first 
imposed. 

In 1814 it was pointed out by Craig that the 
amortization process was not peculiar to the land 
tax but extended to all “exclusive” taxes; Rau 
observed that sometimes the fall in capital value 
consequent on special taxation was obscured by 
a change in the rate of interest or other fa?tors; 
and Schaffle stressed the general character of the 
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theory. The classic theory received its most It is tacitly assumed, in the classic theory of 


definite formulation at the hands of Seligman, 
who summarizes as follows the conditions under 
which amortization may take place: taxation 
must be unequal, since if there is no excess of a 
given tax over the general taxation level there is 
nothing to be capitalized; the object taxed must 
have a capital value which is susceptible of 
diminution; the object taxed must be relatively 
durable in character; the tax must not be capable 
of being shifted . 

Of all these conditions the one which demands 
the most careful analysis is the first. To be 
amortized a tax must rest on the taxpayers with 
imequal weight; but this raises the question, 
what is equality in taxation? Clearly a flat rate 
general tax on all income from capital alone is 
not an equal tax, because it exempts labor in- 
comes. It might lead to the investment of new 
savings in education, etc., and substract them 
from ordinary investments. Thus it might raise 
the rate of interest and to this extent might re- 
duce capital values. This would mean that such 
a tax is in some measure amortizable. Are we to 
regard as equal a general tax on all incomes 
(capital as well as labor), which in almost all 
countries is progressive, with exemptions at the 
bottom, and which frequently differentiates 
against property incomes? It is obvious that 
equality of taxation is a very refined and complex 
idea, which allows for apparent inequalities, in- 
tended to equalize the psychological burden of 
taxation for different taxpayers. An equal tax 
may be a compound of very unequal separate 
taxes whose total impact on the several tax- 
payers is evenly distributed. As tliis ideal of 
equal taxation is very difficult of attainment 
there will always be a residuum of inequality to 
which the amortization process can be applied. 

In the classic theory amortization depends on 
the circumstance that a special or differential 
tax docs not reduce the general rate of interest in 
proportion to the rate of taxation. If the rate of 
interest is 5 percent a 10 percent tax on a par- 
ticular form of income does not change the rate 
of interest, because new savings can be invested 
in non-taxed fields. If the tax is general and all 
fields are equally hit, taxpayers can nowhere 
find investments free of the tax. All investments 
will yield a lower net return on account of the 
tax, but since they all suffer alike the rate of 
interest will be uniformly reduced from 5 to 4^ 
percent, capital values remaining therefore un- 
changed. In other words no amortization can 
take place. 


amortization, that whatever is taken from the 
taxpayer by either special or general taxation is 
lost to him completely. If S500 is taken from ^ 
$5000 income by a tax it is assumed that the 
situation of the taxpayer is the same as it would 
be if his income were diminished an equal 
amount by natural causes. This assumption has 
been challenged by Einaudi in a paper published 
in 1912 and republished in enlarged form in 
iqiq. Einaudi paints out that we cannot ap- 
praise the effects of an equal tax apart from the 
effects of the use of the proceeds of the tax. A 10 
percent general fcix, as such, reduces all in- 
comes; but without the tax and its use to the 
furtherance of the state ends economic society 
could not exist and private incomes would not be 
forthcoming. An equal tax is not to be regarded 
merely as a subtraction from private income, but 
as the portion of the total social income which 
ought to go to the state if that total income is to 
reach a maximum. Optimum taxation may be a 
composite of equal or general taxes, with special 
or differential taxes on windfall incomes and 
others which may be deemed worthy of a special 
burden. The ultimate effect of the introduction 
of an optimum tax system would in theory be an 
increase in the total social income and in the flow 
of new savings, a fall in the rate of interest and a 
rise in most individual incomes and their cajiital 
values. In cases of differential taxation there 
would be a decrease in the relative amount of the 
incomes affected. If the effect of this decrease 
were not counterbalanced by the fall in the rate 
of interest and the general increase in total social 
income, the capital value of such specially 
affected incomes would decline, or in other 
words the principle of amortization would be- 
come operative. 

Actual tax systems are far from optimum 
cither as to their structure or as to the use of 
their yield. Assuming small additions to the 
existing tax structure, to the extent that such 
new taxes depart from the optimum they do not 
increase and may even reduce total social in- 
come. The effect on the rate of interest will prob- 
ably be to raise it above the level which would 
have obtained without the additional increment 
of taxation. Most individual incomes would de- 
crease and their capital values would fall. The 
fall would be particularly marked in the case of 
incomes subject to special taxation or dispro- 
jx)rtionatcly burdened by the general system. 
Incomes less than proportionately burdened 
might rise and their capital value increase. 
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In the actual world the phenomena of capital- 
ization and amortization of taxes rarely, if ever, 
present themselves in clear outline. Any exten- 
sive fiscal change, wncther involving mere 
quantitative increase or a shift in the objects of 
taxation, is likely to involve both types of 
phenomena in more or less disguised form. 

Luigi Kinaudi 

See: Taxation; Land ^-axation; Singlk 'I'ax; 
Property 'Pax; Income 'J'ax; Capitalization; 
Interest. 
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CAPTTATION TAXES. See Poll Tax, 

CAPITin.ATIONS. This term is used to indi- 
cate the regime of exterritorial privileges or im- 
munities of jurisdiction enjoyed by foreigners in 
the Ottoman Empire. The early grants of 
privileges by 'Turkey were made voluntarily, as 
for example when Mohammed the Conquero: 
captured Constantinople and conlirmctl the an - 
cient privileges of the Genoe.se living in Galata. 
I'bese privileges were not in derogation of the 
rights of territorial sovereignty but were granted 
rather in the free exerci.se of sovereignty and 
were revocable at the sultan’s will. 

The origin of these privileges is to be found in 
the view held until comparatively recent times 
that law was personal, following a subject where- 
ever he went. It was on the basis of this view that 
the Byzantine emperors permitted subjects of 
some of the western mercantile city-states resid- 
ing in imperial territory to be ruled by their own 
courts, presided over by consuls. In England 


and Holland well through the Middle Ages 
such functions were exercised by consuls. In a 
case where the local law was grounded in reli- 
gious principles and social usiiges profoundly 
alien to Christians and, in fact, reserved to Mos- 
lems, it was logical and preferable to leave the 
former free to .settle their disputes according to 
their own laws and to regulate their affairs 
through their own magistrates. 'The Capitula- 
tions originally intended little more. 

In 1454 Mohammed the Conqueror signed 
with Venice a treaty of a reciprocal nature grant- 
ing extensive exterritorial rights, thus making the 
Capitulations a matter of international rather 
than of municipal law. In 1528 Sultan Soliman 
formally confirmed the privileges long enjoyed 
by French and Catalan merchants in Alexandria. 
Solemn treaty engagements whereby any con- 
cessions made to one foreign power should ac- 
crue to all were entered into by Francis I 
and Soliman in 1535. They mark the real com- 
mencement of the regime of the Capitulations, 
and became the model for future treaties of 
similar import, inter alia those with Ivngland, 
Holland, Austria, Russia, Germany and the 
United States (1830). I'hc essential features of 
the Capitulations were that in lawsuits involv- 
ing foreigners the foreign consul had jurisdic- 
tion; and in suits between foreigners and natives 
what was in cllcct a mixed tribunal had juris- 
diction. Further privileges were exacted by force 
and others boldly assumed by the powers with- 
out effective resistance on the part of Turkey. 

The 'Treaty of Adrianople of 1454 between 
Turkey and Venice specified a duty of 2 percent 
on goods sold by Venetian merchants in 'I’urkish 
ports. 'The inclusion of this provision in subse- 
quent treaties with other powers resulted in the 
unforeseen and humiliating claim that Turkey 
might not alter its customs tariff without the 
consent of all nations having capitulatory rights. 
Inasmuch as this consent could be obtained, as a 
rule, only by other concessions as a quid pro quo 
it resulted in considerable foreign control of the 
treasury. In the course of their later develop- 
ment the Capitulations made possible a status of 
practical immunity of foreigners from all local 
jurisdiction and thus constituted a flagrant 
encroachment upon the sovereignty of Turkey. 
Foreign banks and commercial houses entirely 
exempt from T urkish sujiervision were founded 
and operated to the disadvantage of native insti- 
tutions. Foreigners were exempt also from 
personal taxes and imposts. Turkish employees 
of foreign corporations came to enjoy a quasi- 
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immunity from local jurisdiction, and this 
created a considerable class of proteges who 
often occasioned serious diplomatic disputes and 
intrigues. Foreigners misused their immunities 
to the extent of practising with impunity smug- 
gling, bribery and corruption. The right of in- 
violability of corresjiondencc led to the estal>- 
lishmcnt by six great powers of foreign post 
offices which were utilized by 'Furkish subjects 
as well as by foreigners. The extraordinary 
privileges of missionary institutions resulted in 
certain instances in their becoming centers of 
political propaganda and diplomatic intrigue. 
'I’he Capitulations had one positive effect. I'hey 
served to introduce western principles of justice 
into the Near Fast and to jirovide materials 
later used by the 'Furks in reforming their 
judicial system. 

By the time the evils of the Capitulations were 
recognized they had become so well grounded in 
international law and tradition that their abroga- 
tion was almost impossible. As early as 1856, 
when 'Furkey assumed full status as one of the 
European concert of nations, she raised the 
question of abrogation, but not until the World 
War was she in a position to terminate this 
humiliating regime on the general grounds of 
the right of sovereign independence and in con- 
formity with the rebus sic stantibus rule of inter- 
jiretation of treaties. On September 10, 1914, 
the I’urkish government served notice that the 
Capitulations would be abrogated on October i . 
The United States and other powers denied the 
right of 'Furkey to abrogate solemn treaty rights 
by unilateral action. The failure of the Senate to 
ratify the Treaty of Lausanne of J923, which 
provided for the abolition of the Capitulations, 
left the United States in the unique situation of 
having to fall back upon the rights granted by 
the treaty of 1830. Realizing the futility of in- 
sisting on its legal pretensions to exterritorial 
privileges, the United States entered into a 
modus rivendi whereby it enjoys the same rights 
as other powers. It is important to note that the 
secularization of the Moslem iegal system which 
began under the Young Turks has presumably 
advanced under the Kemalist regime sufficiently 
to constitute a valid theoretical ground for the 
abrogations of Cajiitulations, since religious dis- 
tinctions are no longer to be drawn by the 
Turicish state. 

Although F-gypt long since ceased to be an 
integral portion of the Ottoman Empire and was 
formally proclaimed a British protectorate in 
1914, it continued to maintain the Capitulations, 
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with some important modifications. In 1875, 
after prolonged negotiations with those powers 
enjoying exterritorial privileges, the Egyptian 
govcniment put into effect the Rcglement d ’Or- 
ganisation Judiciairc instituting the remarkable 
system of Mixed Courts having jurisdiction in 
all civil and commercial litigation between for- 
eigners and natives, as well as between foreign- 
ers of different nationalities. A Court of Appeals, 
sitting at Alexandria and composed of ten 
foreign judges and six Egyptian, and District or 
'Frial Courts, sitting at Cairo, Alexandria and 
Mansourah, composed of three judges, two 
foreign and one Egyptian, were created. In all 
there are sixty-five judges appointed by the 
Egyptian government with the agrement of the 
foreign powers concerned. 'Fhe United States 
has two judges in the 'Frial Cx)urts. 'Fhe Consu- 
lar Courts continue to function in matters affect- 
ing their own nationals, with the exception of 
police offenses of a minor sort, while foreigners 
still enjoy freedom from personal taxation, in- 
violability of domicile and protection from 
arbitrary arrest. 

A further modification of the Capitulations 
was made in iSSq, when authority was conferred 
on the Court of Appeals to approve police 
regulations proposed by the Egyptian govern- 
ment, thus placing offenses of this nature under 
the jurisdiction of the Trial Courts. A still more 
important modification, made with the consent 
of the powers concerned, was the creation in 1 91 1 
of a Special Legislative Assembly in the Mixed 
Courts with power to approve changes and addi- 
tions to all legislation intended to be applied to 
foreigners, with the exception of the imposition 
of new’ taxes. 'Fhis system of Mixed Courts has, 
worked with extraordinary success to the satis- 
faction of Egyptians and foreigners alike. 

Other regions formerly parts of the Ottoman 
Empire abrogated the Capitulations as soon as 
possible after they had obtained their inde- 
pendence. Greece was granted capitulatory 
rights in Turkey in 1855. In one remnant of the 
old Ottoman Empire, Morocco, the Capitulations 
are still enjoyed by Great Britain (Spanish and 
French zones), Italy ('Fangier zone), Japan, 
Holland and Switzerland (Spanish zone) and the 
United States (all zones). 

Philip Marshall Brown 
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CAPODJSTRIAS, JOANNES, Count (Gio- 
vanni Antonio Capo d’Istria) (1776 i <831), Rus- 
sian and Greek statesman. He was born at 
Corfu and began his career in the service of the 
Septinsular Republic (Ionian Islands). His Hel- 
lenic patriotism was awakened through contact 
with certain Greek chiefs and he joined the 
secret society known as the Iletairia Philike. 
But he believed that the best hope for the (ircek 
cause lay in Russia, and in 1809 he entered the 
Russian diplomatic service and gained the con- 
fidence of the emperor, Alexander i. 

Like many other educated Greeks he had im- 
bibed the doctrines of the French Revolution, or 
had at least learned its catchwords; and as ad- 
junct minister for foreign affairs he became 
the inspirer, or at times perhaps only the 
mouthpiece, of the czar’s liberal policies, as 
Nesselrode was of his conservative reactions. 
Metternich, indeed, regarded him as chiefly re- 
sponsible for Alexander’s “Jacobinism.” This 
was an exaggeration; but there was something in 
the added accusation that he was “using Russian 
policy for Greek ends,” and it seems clear that 
he encouraged Alexander Ypsilanti in his wild 
adventure into the Danubian principalities. 

In 1827 he was elected president of the Greek 
Republic and was acclaimed not only as the 
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representative of the national will of the Greeks 
but also as the symbol of the guaranteed support 
of Europe. He soon found, however, that liberal 
principles had no practical application in that 
turbulent society, and proceetled to apply the 
Russian methods which he had once employed 
with great success in the government of Bessara- 
bia; and when the inevitable insurrection broke 
out he suppressed it with Russian aid. A per- 
sonal affront to Petrobey, chief of the wild clan 
of the Mavromichales, led to his assassination. 

W. Alison Phillips 
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CAPPONI, GINO ALESSANDRO (1792- 
1876), Italian educationist, hi.storian and man 
of letters. Capponi came of an illustrious patri- 
cian family of Florence and by virtue of his 
position, his learning, his literary activity and 
his part in important civic and cultural move- 
ments was over a period of about fifty years the 
most conspicuous figure in 'Fuscany. His name 
is associated with such widely different projects 
as the founding of the great T uscan reviews the 
Antologia italiana, the Guido delT educatore, the 
Archivio storico italiano, and the establishment of 
the first savings bank of Florence. While it was 
primarily as an intellectual figure that he en- 
tered into the Risorgimento, he was a zealous 
advocate of Italian unification. His conception 
was a federation headetl by the pojie, but he was 
sympathetic toward more extreme views. After 
i860 he sat in the senate of the new kingdom of 
Italy. 

Capponi ’s best works, those which most 
clearly illustrate his extraordinary insight into 
social and historical problems, were published 
either as brief essays or in fragmentary form. It 
is in such studies as Sidle dominazione dei longo- 
bardi in Italia (first published as a series of 
letters in the Archivio) and in the unfinished 
Istoria di Pietro Leopoldo (written between 1829 
and 1834) and the Saggio sulV istoria del 
cristianesimo nei primi due secoli that he reveals 
himself as one of the most distinguished of the 
Italian Liberal Catholie school of historians. The 
promise of these works failed to be fulfilled in 
Storia della repubblica di Firenze (3 vols., 
Florence 1875; 2nd ed. rev. by the author, 1876; 
tr. into German, l.aiipsic 1876), the one work 
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which in spite of many interruptions Capponi 
ultimately completed and the value of which is 
vitiated by the lack of a fundamental unity of 
conception. His masterpiece was the Frammento 
suir educazione (Lugano 1846; new ed. by E. 
Codignola, Florence 1921), the most original 
contribution to the theory of education made by 
any Italian during the first half of the ninctcentli 
century. Firmly convinced that all human activ- 
ity should be a form of self-expression, Capponi 
was an implacable critic of any pedagogic meth- 
od which attempted to establish abstract 
principles for the development of the human 
spirit. All knowledge not rooted in the student’s 
concrete experience was intrinsically .sterile. No 
artifice, however skilful, could enable the educa- 
tor to persuade the mind of his student unless he 
was himself thoroughly imbued with the ideas of 
which he w'as the mouthpiece. It was in the 
spiritual darkness of the modern world that the 
“art of empty words” and the “mechanism of 
methods” had been developed as a feeble substi- 
tute for the great intellectual ideals of former 
times which through their own inherent power 
had sometimes addressed and dominated “the 
minds of an entire peojilc during an entire 
century.” Nothing but the vitalizing influence of 
fresh ideas could cause education to become 
once more spontoneous and truly formative. 
Capponi’s letters, rich in source material on the 
history of the Risorgimento, have been collected 
in six volumes by Alessandro Carraresi (Flor- 
ence 1884-90). Most of his works are to be 
found in Scritti edili e inediti di Gino Capponi 
(2 vols., Florence 1877), collected by Marco 
Tabarrini. 

Ernrsto Codignola 
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CAPRIVI (DE CAPRARA DE MONTECU- 
CULI), GEORG LEO VON (1831^9), Ger- 
man soldier and statesman. He served with great 
distinction as chief of staff of the tenth army 
corps in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. In 
1883 he reluctantly accepted from Kaiser Wil- 
helm I the appointment as chief of the ad- 
miralty. While in office he adhered to the policy 
of limiting the role of the German navy to the 


modest one of coast defense. In i888 he was re- 
lieved of his post in the admiralty by Kaiser 
Wilhelm ii and appointed commanding general 
of the tenth army corps in Hanover. 

On the dismissal of Bismarck in 1890 Capri vi 
was named imperial chancellor and served until 
1894. When Capri vi assumed the chancellonship 
a problem of foreign policy of the utmost im- 
portance was pressing for settlement, the renew- 
al of the so-called reinsurance treaty with Russia 
which Bismarck had made extreme efforts to 
secure and which was much desired by Russia. 
Caprivi, who was quite without political ex- 
perience, followed the advice of Baron von Hol- 
stein, secretary for foreign affairs, and permitted 
the treaty to lapse. 

During the chancellorship of Caprivi Ger- 
many secured Heligoland from England in ex- 
change ff)r Witu and Zanzibar. New commercial 
treaties were negotiated with Austria-Hungary, 
Italy and Belgium. These treaties were designed 
to advance the interests of business and trade 
and aroused the violent opposition of Prussian 
agricultural interests. The most important 
measures of Caprivi ’s period of oflicc bore upon 
the development of the anny. In 1893 he intro- 
duced experimentally the two-year tenn of 
military service in place of the three-year term. 
This act was vigorously opposed by the army. 
Further opposition was aroused in 1894 by his 
unwillingness to take severe measures against 
the Social Democrats and finally led to his 
retirement from oflicc. 

Caprivi was a man of great simplicity of 
character with an unw'avcring sense of duty. Es- 
sentially fitted for a .soldier’s career, he was 
twice, by tragic circumstance, drafted into high 
offices for which he did not feel himself ade- 
quately equipped but which as a loyal subject he 
felt forced to accept. His speeches for the years 
1883-93 were collected by R. Arndt (Berlin 
1894). 

Bernhard Schwertfeger 
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CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. The term “cap- 
tain of industry” came into current use in the 
late nineteenth century to designate a presump- 
tively leading figure in capitalist organization. 
The metaphor in popular usage expresses the 
need in an era of business dominance to set up 
personal figures who might carry some part of 
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the sentimental burden that had been borne in 
earlier ages by the military commander or the 
titled aristocrat. The concept of captain of in- 
dustry was taken over by economic science in 
the course of the reaction against the excessively 
mechanized formulae of the classical and neo- 
classical schools. I’hc captain of industry may 
be merchant p^'incc or financial baron, cotton 
lord or railroad king. What is essential is that 
he should win his fame in money making or 
business activity, that he should stand out above 
his fellows by the size of his fortune, the power 
that he wields and the leadership that he 
exercises. 

Although he is predominantly a modem figure 
he has put in an appearance wherever business 
organization has existed. Thus traces of his 
presence arc found in Circcce and Rome. During 
the Middle Ages he disappeared, but from the 
twelfth century onward he was found with in- 
creasing frequency in the fieUls of money lending 
and trading wherever there was a break in the 
old local, self-sufHcient economy. I’hc names of 
the Medici, the Fuggers, the Bardi, the Peruzzi, 
Jacques Concur, arc perhaj^s the best known of 
the period before the eighteenth century, but 
they were only the giants whose greatness has 
somewhat obscured the eminence of others. 

I’he late eighteenth century marks the begin- 
ning of the modern period for the captain of 
industry. For the first time men in significant 
numbers were making fortunes in manufactur- 
ing, and among them some stood out sufficiently 
to dc.serve the title of captain: John Wilkinson 
the iron ma.stcr, Boulton of the firm of Boulton 
and Watt, Wedgwood of the potteries, Tubeuf 
of the French coal mines, possibly Arkwright 
in the textiles, certainly, of a little later period, 
Brassey. 

From this time on there has been no country 
of western Europe or America where capitalistic 
organization prevails, scarcely a field of eco- 
nomic activity, that has not at one time or 
another made its contribution to the roll of 
names of captains of indii.stry. While the captain 
has been most conspicuous in the United States, 
his place in the economic life of England and 
Germany is only slightly less marked. 

Questions at once suggest themselves as to 
what determines the time and place of his 
appearance, since he has never at any single 
time been found in all the fields under the do- 
main of business. Is it mere chance that sets 
him up first in one place, then in another.? Are 
there certain industries w'hich by their nature 


are predisposed to produce or receive the cap- 
tain? Are there stages in the growth of any 
industry — infancy, for example, or overgrown 
boyhood — with which he is likely to be associ- 
ated? What brings him more often to one coun- 
try than to another? Innate differences in the 
character of the people, as Sombart ably if 
somewhat unconvincingly suggests? Or differ- 
ences in economic organization and the rate at 
which industrialization has taken place? 'I’hc 
times when captains of industry have become 
most conspicuous in any country seem to have 
been periods of most rapid industrial develop- 
ment and their greatest prominence seems to 
have been attained in those countries in which 
industrialization has come most rapidly. But 
this raises the question whether the captain of 
industry is the cause of rapid industrialization 
or merely one of its effects. If his role is causal, 
is this sufficient to account for the differences 
between countries or have differences in the 
political organizations and cultural backgrounds 
of the countries themselves played a part not 
to be ignored? lias the absence of a ruling class 
and its traditions in the United States, for 
example, had something to do with the number 
of great industrialists as well as with their 
peculiar behavior? 

A question at once arises concerning the role 
played by the captain of industry in the develop- 
ment of capitalism and industrialism. Unfortu- 
nately the economic historian has paid little 
attenuon to this question and as a consequence 
only the most tentotive conclusions can be put 
forward. 

The function of business men as a group in 
the growth of capitalism may first be considered 
in connection with the conversion to business 
organization of industries previously under some 
different form of control. Here fortunately there 
is general agreement. No one appears to doubt 
that the business man was the active agent in 
this conversion, either by putting his gains 
acquired in one field to use in another or by 
securing funds from others which he could use 
in ways not common in the industry of the time. 
The process has been most clearly traced in 
agriculture and the textiles but it was evidently 
going on in other fields as well. 

When one turns to the special role played by 
the captain of industry as distinguished from 
his anonymous fellow business men the case 
appears far less certain. There is, however, little 
evidence that he had a distinctive part or that 
he was more active than the men of lesser for- 
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tunes cither in borrowing and using or in 
financing. In coal mining, if anywhere, he might 
be expected to be found, as coal operations even 
before the industrial revolution required rela- 
tively large amounts of capital. In spite of the 
formation of joint stock companies the men 
who took part in the early capitalistic organi- 
zation of the coal industry were probably drawn 
from the wealthier groups of entrepreneurs of 
the period, but who can say that the leading 
captains of industry concerned themselves with 
the fortunes of the industry.? In the textiles, on 
the other hand, the evidence is quite clear that 
the men most active in promoting change were 
merchants with modest fortunes and masters 
who stood only slightly above their fellows. It 
is not at all clear that the spread of capitalism 
from one industry to another was appreciably 
speeded up by the rise of captains of industry. 

Capitalism also spread by new industries 
rising under business organization. Here the 
question of the role of the business man in the 
growth of capitalism merges into the question 
of his role in the development of industrialism, 
and the two can best be considered together in 
connection with the rise of new industries. 
There is no such agreement about the role of 
the busincvss man in this field as in the conver- 
sion of industries to a capitalistic basis. It is 
ea.sy to draw a picture of the business man, 
especially the big business man, restless, active, 
ever seeking new opportunities for gain, new 
lines of activity. In fact this picture has been 
drawn so often that the captain of industry has 
appeared to be the sole j^romoter of new indus- 
tries. There are obvious elements of truth in 
the picture; but it is after all only a partial 
picture, lliere have been times when the busi- 
ness man has been lethargic or indifferent and 
has had to be prodded into action. In the United 
States and in h'rance, for example, the business 
man was a familiar figure before the railroads 
were built. Yet it was not the business men who 
took the initiative in their building, until rather 
rich inducements were offered by local or cen- 
tral government. It is obvious that where busi- 
ness organization is thought of as the natural 
if not the only way to organize industries busi- 
ness men must become interested in new lines 
of activity before new industries can be devel- 
oped. The point is, however, that it has some- 
times been necessary for others to point out to 
them the golden oj>portunity that lay open in 
developing new industries. 

The special part of the captain of industry is 


less certain. Has he been more active than the 
general run of business men in promoting new 
industries and is this one reason for his greater 
success.? Would his absence have meant a slower 
industrial development.? Examples can be given 
where the answer clearly is yes. Boulton in the 
eighteenth century, Emil Rathenau and Henry 
Ford in the twentieth, not only won their fame 
from work with infant industries but as nearly 
as can be determined appreciably hastened the 
establishment of these indastries on a firm basis. 
Furthermore, it is hard to believe that without 
these men the industrial development of their 
respective countries would not have been re- 
tarded. 

On the other hand, it is not hard to find 
captains of industry who were not connected 
with new indu.stries and to whom the newer 
industries of the time owed little. Harriman, 
Stinnes, (iary, may be mentioned here. Further- 
more, not every new industry can be traced to 
some captain of industry. If the industries 
fathered by .some industrial chieftain are either 
more numerous or more important than those 
whose origin is more obscure, this fact has not 
been established. Ur if the activities of those 
captains who have not been woncemed with 
promoting new developments have indirectly 
stimulated the growth of industry, this too is 
yet to be established. 

In one field, however, there seems little ques- 
tion concerning the distinctive role of the cap- 
tain of industry, and that is in the development 
of backward regions that knew neither capitalism 
nor industrialism. Here apparently his influence 
is so pronounced that it is slight exaggeration 
to say that without his efforts the heathen might 
have been left for generations in his blindness 
with no chance to worship smoke and steel. 

Another question concerning the role of the 
captain of industry in the development of indus- 
trialism relates to the improvement of techno- 
logical equipment. It seems clear, widely held 
theories to the contrary notwithstanding, that 
the captain of industry has neither consistently 
favored nor consistently blocked technological 
change. Rather his influence has been now in 
one direction, now in another, depending on 
many factors, among which his estimate of the 
relative profits to be gained from speeding or 
retarding change has always been important 
and often controlling. The records, however, as 
they have been compiled and analyzed, do not 
show in which direction he has leaned most 
frequently. They furnish some clear examples 
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of outstanding business men who have actively 
promoted improvements in production and 
equally clear examples of industrial leaders who 
have been indifferent, if not hostile, to new 
inventions. On their face perhaps the records 
suggest that the former position is the more 
common, at least for the captains of industry. 
But so much of the evidence has been com- 
piled by men who have never questioned the 
divinity of their gods that the point is far from 
established. 

The influence of the captain of industry is 
more certain if we turn to the fonn of organi- 
zation. It is obvious that his influence has 
always been toward increasing the size of the 
business unit. lie has not only created large 
and ever larger enterprises of his own but his 
success has encouraged others to do likewise, so 
that even if his own establishment goes to 
pieces he leaves a permanent impress on indus- 
try. Here his contribution has been distinctive; 
it is hardly too much to say that every signal 
increase over the customary size of the business 
unit shows the handiwork of some captain of 
industry. 

With the increjise in size of the business 
enterprise have gone interesting consetjucnces, 
of which the more obvious are increased possi- 
bilities for large scale or mass production. It 
should not be supposed, however, that an in- 
crease in the scale of jiroduction follows imme- 
diately or even inevitably upon an increase in 
size of the business unit. It is often true that 
for years after consolidation of financial oper- 
ations under a single control no change is made 
in the size of the productive establishment. But 
among the contributions of the captain of in- 
dustry should be .set down the large busiiic.s.s 
enterprises which have made for conditions 
favoring mass production and machine tech- 
nique. Thus even those captains of industry who 
were themselves indifferent to technological ad- 
vance indirectly at least did something to pro- 
mote it. 

Sometimes too the concentration of many 
business ventures in an industry under a single 
control has brought elements of order where 
chaos had prevailed. This would be stated 
differently by those whose faith rests in the 
unseen order of free competition. To them the 
dominant position of a single firm represents 
not a step toward order but the emergence of 
the trust problem. 

In the hands of the captain of industry the 
business enterprise has not been confined ta a 
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single industry. Especially in more recent years 
a characteristic of his operations has been the 
union of alien activities under a single control. 
Sometimes the activities and their unification 
have brought about that integration of industry 
which is such a marked feature of recent indus- 
trial development. At other times there seems 
to have been no pattern followed in extending 
into various fields, but the union which resulted 
must he accounted for by the chance of the 
moment or by the personal interests of the 
captain of industry. The integration of industry 
may, as .some think, mark a new and desirable 
stage in industrial organization; in this event 
the captain of industry must be given credit. 
The concentration of control with no basis in 
industrial processes can only represent confu- 
sion. And this too must be set down to the 
account of the captain of industry. 

Whatever his role in industrial development, 
the captain of industry as a figure prominent 
in the popular imagination has played an impor- 
tant part in social and political life. As a social 
figure he has often exhibited spectacular, and 
sometimes vulgar, ostentation. He has helped 
to extend the range of the canon of conspicuous 
waste. His intervention in the political life has 
often exhibited a sense of superiority to the 
current rules of political morality and even to 
the law. Often in America at least he has been 
found, and more often suspected of, dictating 
his will to officers of the state or corrupting 
theni with his gold. Often he has shown such 
slight sen.se of responsibility for the well-being, 
so little regard for the human rights, of the 
workers in his establishments that he has almost 
become a symbol of the oppressive employer. 
On the other hand, the captain of industry has 
often exhibited a generous public spirit. He has 
often stood out as a patron of the arts or sci- 
ences; he has contributed freely for broad 
humanitarian purposes, and the cases are not 
rare in which he has been active in movements 
for better government. Often he has taken a 
genuine interest in the welfare of his employees, 
and if this interest has too often taken a pater- 
nalistic turn, the captain of industry who under- 
stands and respects the ideals of organized labor 
is by no means unknown. 

In spite of the general interest in the captain 
of industry Vf*ry little is known as to the real 
character of the type— if it is indeed a type. 
We have of course a large and growing number 
of biographies of industrial leaders, but these 
cither deal so exclusively with externals that 
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they tell little of character or, if they attempt 
to give qualities, are so obviously cut from a 
standard pattern that they tell more of the 
biographer or of the prevailing legend than of 
the captain of industry. Wc have also general- 
ized descriptions of the entrepreneur, with 
suggestions that the captain of industry is this 
type raised to its highest power. Some of these 
generalized descriptions are extraordinarily in- 
teresting and list many of the qualities that one 
would expect to find characteristic of captains 
of indu.stry from the nature of their activities. 
But the descriptions stop with listing qualities; 
they do not for the most part even try to point 
out the sj)ecial combination of qualities which 
distinguish the industrial leader and without 
which no man can become a cajitain of industry. 

It is of ten suggested that the conditions which 
have brought the captain of industry into promi- 
nence are jnissing and that he is destined to 
take his pl.ice, as a jiurely historical figure, 
alongside the knight and nobles of an earlier 
age. 'rhe .scale of industrial and business ac- 
tivity has already become .so vast that it is 
perhaps becoming impossible for one man to 
win a position of dominance. Organization is 
becoming so complex that possibly it can be 
run only by cooperation of specialist with spe- 
cialist. It may be that a bureaucracy is about 
to rej)lace the outstanding leader. On the other 
hand, new men may arise who are able to use 
the bureaucracy for their own ends or who even 
as jiart of the bun*aucracy will stand out above 
others (juite as distinctly as a captain above his 
men. At the present lime it is impossible to say 
whether the captain of industry has seen his day 
or will in thi' future comjiare with those of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century, as 
a Chirv with a Wilkin.son, a Rockefeller with a 
Tubeuf or a Morgan with a Fugger. 

R. Wright 
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CARAFFA, GIOVANNI PIETRO. See 
Paul iv. 

CARBONARI was the name of a secret society 
which spread throughout Italy and France dur- 
ing the period following the 'Frcaty of Vienna as 
a protest ag-ainst the attempt of the Holy Al- 
liance to reestablish the political situation which 
had existed before 1789. According to the treaty 
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the Bourbons, represented by Louis xviii, wen 
restored in France. In Italy the kingdoms es- 
tablished by Napoleon were effaced and the 
peninsula was redivided into a group of petty 
states. Loml^ardy and Venetia were governed 
directly by Austria; Austrian princes ruled in 
Modena, Parma and Tuscany; Piedmont, while 
governed by a native ruler, Victor Emmanuel i, 
was subject to defensive and offensive alliances 
with Austria; and the Bourbon Ferdinand re- 
turned to his Neapolitan throne under a secret 
pledge to Austria that he would introduce into 
his kingdom “no principle irreconcilable with 
those adopted by His Imperial Majesty in the 
government of His Italian kingdoms” — an un- 
necessarily indirect endorsement of absolutism. 
In order to perpetuate its reactionary regime the 
Alliance instituted an elaborate police system 
and summoned a scries of congresses through 
which the powers acted “in concert” to suppress 
dangerous movements. What the Holy Alliance 
sought to do was to obliterate the traces of 
liberalism left by the French Revolution; what 
it actually accomplished was to drive them under 
cover. 'Phe secret society became the customary 
refuge of revolutionary ideas, not merely be- 
cause it was secret but because it oti'ered as a 
counterpoise to the elaborate organization of the 
Alliance the advantage of cooperative activity. 
The Carbonari was the most prominent of these 
societies. 

At the beginning of the restoration period 
Italian Carhonarism had achieved, within a 
small sphere, a definite organization and had 
evolved certain political idcah which, although 
vague and abstract, were to dominate it through- 
out its existence. This evolution had taken place 
in the kingdom of Naples under the Napoleonic 
regime of King Joseph and of Joachim Murat. 

As the masons’ guild was the prototyj)e of 
freemasonry, so the charcoal burners’ guild of 
the French forest was the prototype of Carbo- 
narism. 'Phe latter first manifested itself as a 
political force in the province of Franchc-Comte 
during the last years of the old regime and the 
early years of the French Revolution, w'hcn the 
“Bons Cousins Charbonniers” borrowed the 
ritual of the ancient guild and formed an associ- 
ation for corporate defense, which became a 
vehicle of revolutionary ideology. Introduced 
into Naples about 1806, perhaps through the 
journalLst P, J. Briot, who had been a “Bon 
Cousin,” the society developed into a formidable 
center of opposition to Napoleon. Spreading 
first among the disaffected officers of the Grande 


Armee, where secret societies of a masonic 
character had long flourished, it soon found will- 
ing recruits among the native classes, particu- 
larly the landed property holders and priests, 
who had suffereil most from the advent of 
Napoleon. 'Phe Neapolitans were (juick to ac- 
cept the revolutionary, quasi-republican catch- 
words of the P'rench — an ideological heritage 
which they were never to outgrow; but as 
Carhonarism fashioned new bonds, cutting 
across class anil local divisions, they began to 
nurture the first seeds of nationalism. At the 
same time, under the influence of the Spanish 
liberal rising of 1S12 and the English rule in 
Sicily, their amorphous ideals of universal 
brotherhood and enfranchisement became trans- 
formed into a somewhat more specific dcmantl 
for constitutioTial government. Thus it was with- 
in the ranks of the Carbonari that the two ideals 
which were to remain the constants of the politi- 
cal thought of the Risorgimento — Italian unity 
and constitutionalism — had their opaque incep- 
tion. 

When the Napoleonic regime ended and the 
restoration period began, Carhonarism as it 
had been organized in Naples spread to other 
j)arts of Italy: to the Papal States, where it 
struggled for its existence against the arch- 
.statesman Consalvi; to Piedmont, where it re- 
cruited the students and younger members of 
the nobility, among whom it became something 
of a fashion; to Lombardy, where under the 
guidance of Confalonicri it became something of 
an intcllecUial creed; and in lesser degree to the 
other Italian stales. Until 1820, however, the 
Carbonari remained little more than a threat, an 
intangible force which the various absolutistic 
governments now sought to conciliate, now 
sought to extinguish. Its political aims were en- 
tangled in a quasi-masonic ritual of signs, pass- 
W'ords and symbols and were imparted only to 
the higher orders, to which after a period of ap- 
prenticeship under oath of secrecy and obedi- 
ence members might or might not be admitted. 
If the Carbonari stood for constitutional govern- 
ment, the exact nature of the fantastic constitu- 
tions which they hoped to build varied through 
every shade of republicanism and limited 
monarchy. They were equally unspecific about 
their ideal of Italian unity. Their organization, 
despite its vast pretensions, was loose, unstable 
and undemocratic. The lodges or ventes in each 
state were theoretically held together by a Grand 
Lodge, but schisms were frequent; and the or- 
ganizations of the various kingdoms were 
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affiliated only by bonds of sympathy. Moreover, 
Carbonarism was at no time a popular move- 
ment. Its real tendency was to detach itself from 
the state and to provide a government for its own 
members, the great majority of whom were in 
fact drawn from the bourgeoisie. These, and the 
lack of practical leaders, were the weaknesses of 
the society. Kow fundamental they were was to 
become clear during the Carbonarist rising of 
1820-21. 

The first nmnife.station of the rising was in 
Naples. The Spanish liberal movement of 1820 
had resulted in the granting of a constitution, 
which as prospective heir to the Spanish throne 
Ferdinand of Naples had recognized. Having at 
last discovered a definite symbol upon which 
their political mysticism could fasten, the 
Carbonari began to demand that Ferdinand 
grant the Spanish constitution to Naples. By the 
summer of 1 820 their ranks had swollen to per- 
haps 300,000, consisting principally of small 
property holders whom the economic distress of 

1820 had roused into action and the provincial 
militia, which since its organization in 1817 had 
been a stronghold of Carbonarism and which 
was now dominated by the Carbonaro Gugliel- 
mo Pepe and by romantic adventurers. Revolu- 
tion independently precipitated by a regiment 
located at Nola spread throughout the kingdom, 
and Ferdinand, once more forced to bid for his 
throne, granted the Spanish constitution to 
Naples. It was after the assemblage of Parlia- 
ment in October that the inadaptability of Car- 
bonarism to political action was most strikingly 
revealed. Incapable, except for an insurgent 
group which demanded a republic, of extending 
their vision beyond the unworkable Spanish 
constitution or of providing their bourgeois con- 
stituents with much needed social reforms, un- 
willing to conciliate liberals like the minister 
Zurlo outside their ranks, powerless in the face 
of the mounting budget, the Carbonari rapidly 
lost their hold upon the people. Meanwhile, at 
the congress of Troppau in 1820 the Holy Al- 
liance had signaled its intention to intervene in 
Neapolitan affairs; at the congress of Laibach in 

1821 Ferdinand solemnly foreswore his oath to 
the Spanish constitution and consented that an 
Austrian expeditionary force be sent to Naples. 
When on the twenty-third of March the 
Austrian force, having defeated General Pepc’s 
disheartened band at Rieti, entered Naples, the 
Carbonari had already disintegrated. 

The course of the Carbonarist revolution in 
other parts of Italy is eloquent evidence of the 
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incapacity of the society for concerted action. 
Under the direction of Santa Rosa the Pied- 
montese Carbonari had been making more or 
less indefinite plans for revolution since 1820; 
but before launching their supreme attempt they 
were awaiting the word of the young heir to the 
throne, Charles Albert, whom in their weakness 
for hero worship they had taken as a symbol of 
liberalism. It was not until after Rieti that their 
revolution actually broke out, and then it needed 
only the duplicity of Charles Albert and a fresh 
Austrian expeditionary force to seal its doom. 
With the failure of the Carbonari of Lombardy 
the heroic period of Italian Carbonarism ended 
and the period of retribution under the strong 
hand of Austria began. Most of the prominent 
leaders were sentenced to exile or imijrisonmcnt. 
Only a few isolated incidents, particularly the 
risings in Modena and the Papal States after the 
French revolution of 1830, attested the contin- 
ued presence of the Carbonari in Italy. Never- 
thele.ss, in the Italian imagination the ideas of 
independence, unity and liberty had become to a 
large extent associated with Carbonarism. 
Mazzini .saw the weakness of the secret society 
as an instrument of revolution and in organizing 
Young Italy attempted to create a movement 
which should recruit the whole population with- 
out restriction of membership and which should 
have no secret in its doctrine. But the methods of 
Carbonarism infected Young Italy and it too 
developed into a secret society. 

'Fhe last scene of the Carbonarist revolution 
was France. 'Fhe French society was organized 
in 1820 by a group of young students, Hazard, 
Buchez, Flotard, Joubert and Diigied, who had 
already been affiliated with another secret soci- 
ety, the lx)gc des Amis de la VtVitc. Besides 
students the chief elements in the PTench Car- 
bonari were retired officers and soldiers of 
Napoleon, natural enemies of the Bourbon 
regime; members of the active militia, whom the 
peaceful policy of the government deprived of 
opportunity for occupation, glory and promo- 
tion; and liberal members of the professional 
classes. The society also gained the adherence of 
certain prominent radicals in the Chamber of 
Deputies: Lafayette, Dupont de I’Eure, d’Ar- 
genson, Corccllcs, Koechlin and Beausejour. 
The French Carbonari corrected certain of the 
weaknesses of the Italian society. They dis- 
carded part of its ritual, particularly the religious 
elements; and in theory at least they created a 
more democratic, more closely knit organization. 
A definite hierarchy corresponding to the vari- 
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ous political divisions of the nation — commune, 
canton, department, etc. — was headed by a 7 )ente 
supreme^ which theoretically determined the 
policy of the entire society through a system of 
congresses. Nevertheless, the Carbonari failed in 
France as ignominiously as in Italy. The only 
common sentiment among the various groups in 
its composition was hatred of the Bourbon re- 
gime; beyond that their allegiance was divided 
among republicanism, Bonapartism and Orlcan- 
ism. An attempt was made to find a least com- 
mon denominator of political principle in the 
constitution of 1791; but such a program satis- 
fied no one in particular and won only perfunc- 
tory acceptance. The standard raised by the 
Carbonari was that of revolution pure and 
simple, not of social reform. Hence the masses 
stood inertly by, permitting the oflicial police 
and military forces to hold the Carbonari in 
check. Between December, 1821, and July, 
1822, eight conspiracies organized in various 
sections of h'rance-- in Paris, in the departments 
of the east and southeast, in Nonnandy and 
along the Loire— were speedily suppressed, and 
by 1 823 the society had completely disintegrated 
and dispersed. What it left in its wake was a 
memory sanctified by the martyrdom of its de- 
feated conspirators — General Berton, Colonel 
Caron, the four sergeants of La Rochelle — and 
an indelible impression upon a group of young 
men, former Carbonari, who were to play an im- 
portant part in subsequent French history. 
Buchez, Bazard and Chevalier were disillusioned 
by their experience and passed over to Saint- 
Simonism. Others retained their faith in the 
secret society as a revolutionary force and 
formed an association which became the nucleus 
of another society of the restoration, Aide-Toi, 
Le Ciel T’Aidera. Some republican societies of 
the J uly Monarchy were descended in both per- 
sonnel and ideology from the Carbonari. 

Georges Bourcjin 
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CARDENAS, FRANCISCO DE (1816-98), 
Spanish jurist. His first contribution to the 
study of Spanish law was a series of essays in 
El derecho modemo, many of which were subse- 
quently collected and published as Estudios 
juridicos (2 vols., Madrid 1884). He demon- 
strated his ability as a jurist in his report on the 
reform of the civil code in 1 850 and by his sub- 
stantial share in the drafting of the current 
Spanish mortgage law. Cdrdenas was affiliated 
with the conservative party and held many im- 
portant political positions, including the min- 
istry of justice in the cabinet of Cdnovas del 
Castillo in 1874. 

His work “Algunas noticias acerca de los 
progresos y estado actual de la legislacidn civil y 
penal de Inglatcrra” (Real Academia de Cien- 
cias Morales y Polfticas, Memorias, vol. ii, 1867, 
p. 285-301) and the Estudios juridicos are 
scientifically interesting, but his most important 
work is the Ensayo sobre la historia de la propie- 
dad territorial en Espaha (2 vols., Madrid 1873- 
75). I'his history runs from early times down to 
the first years of the nineteenth century. The 
section on mediaeval law, dealing with the feudal 
system, manorial estates, free cities and Mus- 
sulmanic law, was completely superseded by the 
more recent researches published in the Anu- 
ario de historia del derecho espanol (vols. i~vi, 
Madrid 1924-29), but interest still attaches to 
parts of the second volume devoted to church 
property and the influence of the laws of primo- 
genPure on propierty enlailment. Cardenas’ 
“Estado de la poblacidn y del trabajo en las islas 
de Cuba y Puerto Rico” (Real Academia de 
Ciencias Morales y Polfticas, Memorias, vol. iv, 
1883, p. 419-54) is important for a critical ap- 
preciation of the socio-economic status of the 
natives and contains valuable data on the agra- 
rian economy and the production of the cane 
sugar mills in those countries as compared with 
British Guiana or Barbados, where free instead 
of slave labor was used. 

Fernando de los Rfos 

CARDOZO, JACOB NEWTON (1786-1873), 
American editor and economist. Cardozo be- 
came acting editor of the Southern Patriot 
(Charleston, S. C.) in 1817, and from 1823 to 
1845 was its proprietor. Although the journal 
was a recognized free trade organ Cardozo used 
it in 1822 to support Congress in its retaliatory 
measures against Great Britain’s closing the 
West Indies to American trade. In 1827 or 1828, 
at the request of the Charleston Chamber of 
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Commerce which he had helped to revive, he 
drew up what he believed was the first memorial 
from the South protesting against the “Bill of 
Abominations.” C.ardozo did not participate, 
however, in nullification. 

In his Notes on Political Economy (Charleston 
1826) Cardozo sought to refute the Ricardian 
teachings of John McVickar’s Outlines of 
Political Economy (New York 1825). Cardozo 
was unwilling to have American statesmen guid- 
ed by the doctrines of the European classical 
school, which were pessimistic not from the 
nature of economic law but because of “a vicious 
social organization.” America, “whose institu- 
tions and laws have done less to derange the 
natural order of things,” was, he felt, a better 
place for the investigation of economic laws. 
Cardozo criticized the Ricardian rent theory and 
the Malthusian principle of population, con- 
necting increase in population with improve- 
ments in agriculture, not with decreasing returns 
from the soil. To this extent he may be con- 
sidered a member of the American nationalist 
school, of which Daniel Raymond was an earlier 
proponent and Henry C. Carey the later leader. 
He differed from them, however, in his vigor- 
ous advocacy of free trade. 

Broadus Mitchell 
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CARDUCCI, GIOSUE (1836-1907), Italian 
poet and literary historian. He was born in 
Valdicastello and in i860 became professor of 
Italian literature at the University of Bologna, 
where he remained until his death. He was the 
last of the great classic poets of Italy: a dreamer 
and idealist, a man of dccj> moral feeling as well 
as of a profound sense of sorrow and of love, 
who clothed his emotions in simple, vigorous 
forms enriched by living knowledge of the his- 
tory of art. These qualities are revealed most 
clearly in the lyrics of his maturity: the Rime 
nuove and the Odi barbare. A more practical 
aspect of Carducci’s activity was his role in the 
political and moral life of Italy after its unifica- 
tion. Absorbing the spiritual tradition of the 
Risorgimento he presented patriotism not in a 
nationalistic light but precisely as a moral force 
permeating the life of the whole community and 
contributing to its continuous progress toward 
higher forms. Carducci was democratic and yet 
at the same time attached to the past: herein lies 


the key to the evolution of his political views. In 
his youth he was a republican, a follower of 
Mazzini and Garilialdi, passionately devoted to 
Rome, which in those years had not yet been 
restored to Italy. In later life he came to under- 
stand and to acclaim the significance of the 
monarchy of Savoy, which had forged a bond 
between the old Italy and the new, had com- 
bined political wisdom and military strength 
with constitutional government and liberty ami 
had unified Italy. His work as a moral educator 
constantly fostering, by work and example, the 
qualities of simplicity and strength was in 
harmony with this imaginative political idealism, 
as were his investigations as .scholar and teacher 
into the entire history of Italian literature. 
Carducci’s Opere have been collected in twenty 
volumes (Bologna 1889-1909) followed by one 
volume of works published posthumously and 
two of letters. 

Beniidetto Croce 
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CAREER. This term is applied to any continu- 
ous and conspicuous work in which notable 
achievement may be won. Its scope changes in- 
evitably with changing institutions, activities 
and values. What constituted a career in the 
Athens of Pericles, in the mediaeval church, in 
Victorian England or in twentieth century 
America varies as widely as the civilizations 
themselves. Careers, in other words, have as 
much to tlo with the particular social arrange- 
ments of the era in which the individual finds 
himself as with the possession of “innate” talent. 

Every age holds in high regard certain fields of 
activity in which special recognition may be won 
and also determines by its institutions who shall 
be eligible to compete for its prizes. I'he gifted 
business e.xccutive cannot, under the Soviet sys- 
tem, achieve a career as a private capitalist. He 
may, however, have a career of honor and fame 
in serving the state. Even in the arts, in which 
talent would seem to be the one necessary 
qualification, the possibility of a career depends 
upon many factors in the social situation, jiar- 
ticularly the specific arrangements for the stim- 
ulation and reward of talent. Patronage and sup- 
port may come from rulers, courts, church, 
nobles, political parties or the general public at 
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large, but whatever the arrangements for sup- 
port, careers in art must depend upon and vary 
with them. And the same is true of careers in 
general. Whether the system be one of commu- 
nism or caste, democracy or status, careers are 
determined by the repute in which different 
services are held by the community and the 
support provided for them. 

The growth of political and social democracy 
has had notable effects both iqion the conception 
of career itself and upon those social arrange- 
ments which determine the opportunities for 
careers. 'I'lic Napoleonic era defined democracy 
as a condition in which “the career is open to 
talent,” and although it failed to achieve this 
goal the idea has been one of the guiding 
principles of all democratic movements. More- 
over the tremendous economic changes of the 
past century have swept away many of the old 
barriers; and today the demands of the machine 
age call for talent wherever it can be found, ir- 
respective of class, race or creed. The necessities 
of industrialism have been gradually breaking 
dowm the age long prejudices against certain 
forms of work which have existed for eenturies 
in different countries and among different races. 
One recalls the exclusion of the I’hcban shop- 
keepers from the magistracies, and the law which 
forbade the Spartiate to engage in any peeuniary 
occupation whatever. 

'riiis tabu against commercial and industrial 
employments Veblcn explores in his Theory of 
the Leisure (Jlass (New York 1899), jiointing out 
that the normal and characteristic occuj>ations 
of the upper classes have been government, war, 
devout observances and spiorts, and that the 
more any work has to do with the irnmediate 
concerns of getting a living, “elaborating the 
material means of life,” the less honorable it is. 
Certainly the distinctions between occupations 
with respect to hfmor, which Veblen traces back 
to the distinction made in bai baric times be- 
tween exploit and drudgery, have with diminish- 
ing force j-iersisted even down to our owm day. In 
early modern England, when the aristocracy 
held a monopoly of political power, careers were 
identified almost entirely with government posts 
and were open only to the upper class or to tho.se 
of the middle class who were elevated to the 
peerage. Younger .sons were indeed sent into 
trade and the professions, a practise sharply 
contrasting with that of the continent, where 
every scion of an aristocratic stock was e.xpccted 
to hold aloof from the vulgarities of trade. The 
stricter English aristocrats shared the continen- 
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tal dislike of trade and looked with little less 
scorn on the professions, with the exception of 
the army and the higher grades in the church. 
Foreign trade, it might be noted, wa.« held in far 
greater rc.spcct than domestic, and v\hoIesaIc 
was more favorably regarded than retail. The 
waning of the political power and privileges 
of the aristocracy manifested itself in a change 
of attitude toward occujxitional activities. Cer- 
tain professions, like law and medicine, came 
to be more highly regarded, as they had long 
been in Scotland, where every ambitious family 
was ready to incur heavy sacrifices in order to 
give the most gifted son the education w’hicti 
would enable him to enter one of the learned 
professions. 

How limited was the field for careers in Ivng- 
land as late as 1855 is seen in the report of that 
year on the Reorganization of the Civil Sennee, 
in which the need for new careers was emjdia- 
si/ed. “Iweryone who has had to advise . . . 
knows how extremely and increasingly common 
is the case of those young men who .scruple 
to lake Orders, have no chance at the bar, and 
yet possess that kind of ability, and that amount 
of attainment, which would be inapplicable to 
engineering and thrown away upon farming. 
... I have known young men, neither igno- 
rant, nor dull, nor idle, nor dissipated, who yet, 
for want of one more profession to choose from 
have been condemned to years of inactivity, 
with little or no fault of theirs.” 

'Fhere is a sharp contrast between this situa- 
tion and that existing today in America where 
the field for careers is practically coextensive 
with the entire fielil of activity. Conspicuous 
success in almost any occu})ation is t;intamount 
to a career, whether it be in the professions or in 
business, 'bhe merging of the conception of 
career with that of pecuniary success has been 
accomplisheil partly by the elevation of business 
in the general esteem, partly by the devaluation 
of the non-pecuniary elements in the traditional 
career. While it is not true that honor is accorded 
to callings preci.sely in the measure of their 
lucrativeness, that the real estate dealer and the 
arti.st are reduced to the common scale of money 
income, nevertheless there is a closer approx- 
imation to this condition in America today than 
has ever appeared in any of the older countries. 
Conventional patterns of achievement have been 
broken down, and the man who “makes good in 
his own line” wins his plaee in the community. 
Moreover, America has been par excellence the 
land of entrepreneurial opportunity; and the 
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prevailing doctrine of the essential harmony of 
private and public gain has given to individual 
success the stamp of public approval. 

The most conspicuous extension of the con- 
ception of career in the twentieth century and a 
further step in its democratization is its applica- 
tion to women’s work. At the outset of the 
feminist movement there was a presumption 
that only the woman with exceptional talent — 
the great actress or the great singer — was justi- 
fied in having a career, with all that it meant in 
the repudiation of ordinary domestic and family 
duties. Today, however, the term is used for any 
self-supporting business or professional position 
outside the home. Outstanding talents and gifts 
are not required. A career for women has come 
to mean the carrying on of distinctive individual 
activity as against being merged in the family 
group, 'rhe causes of this change in woman’s 
status must be sought in the industrial and social 
changes which have taken to the factory so many 
of the domestic processes normal to the home of 
fifty years ago, in the revolutionary changes in 
women’s education and in the feminist move- 
ment, which is partly cause and partly effect, 
registering as well as initiating change. 

One of the essential problems of democratic 
social policy is that of the iliscovery and reward 
of talent 'I’he outstanding feature of a demo- 
cratic scheme of education is that on the widest 
possible scale it provides for the discovery and 
training of ability in different fields. 'Ehc work- 
ing out of this tendency can be seen in the grow- 
ing substitution of indivitlual training for rigid 
classroom methods, in the development of 
personnel studies and in the building up of 
schemes of vocational guidance whose aim it is 
to bring human beings and jobs into such fruit- 
ful relations that careers will be opened to the 
talented and that those without talent may find 
their most useful place. Here as elsewhere in 
social theory there is a cleavage between those 
who would trust largely to the forces of the 
market place to achieve a nice discrimination in 
this matter and those who assert the need 
of conscious purposive control. "J’he advocates 
of control maintain that the discovery and train- 
ing of talent as well as its support must be 
the object of social planning if a society is 
properly to provide for the maintenance of 
careers which arc essential to its own success- 
ful living. 

Hflen Everett 

See: Professions; Public Office; Labor; Class; 
Aristocracy; Stattts; Amateur; I^eisure; Democ- 


racy; Boukceoisif; Business; Plutocracy; Woman, 
PtisiTioN IN SnciE'i y; Vocational Guidance. 

CAREY, HENRY CHARLES (1793-1879), 
American economist and publicist. Retiring as 
head of a Philadelphia publishing house in 1835, 
Carey thereafter devoted himself mainly to 
economic studies and became an outstanding 
antagonist of the current English political econ- 
omy. His fundamental postulate was the unity of 
the laws of nature. Social science was conceived 
as the discovery of those laws by the application 
of which man may improve his conditions 
through the develojimcnt of human association 
and individuality. Carey’s theory of value, cen- 
tral to his system of thought, is substantially a 
labor-cost theory. But stressing dynamic im- 
provements in man’s power over nature he ex- 
plained the ratio of exchange, derived from a 
reciprocity of services (“labor saved”), as ex- 
pressing labor costs iif reproduction. Applied as 
a universal law to all cases of value (excluding 
labor), it included land, thus making of rent 
merely a special case of interest. While the gross 
returns from land were asserted to rise progres- 
sively with the historical movement of cultiva- 
tion from poorer to better lands, the share of 
output returned as land rent was to fall with the 
progress of civilization. Carey denied the Mal- 
thusian doctrine and sought to establish a 
principle of increasing relative remuneration to 
labor as compared with that of capital. 

In its entirety his system was one of economic 
harmonics comparable to that of Bastiat, whom 
Carey accused of plagiarism. Philosophically 
Carey represented essentially a return to Adam 
Smith; nevertheless he advocated a system of 
tariff protection. Carey’s intellectual associa- 
tions were most diverse. But his thought is less 
important as an examjde of intellectual trends 
than as a demonstration of the inapplicability of 
the Ricardian economics to American circum- 
stances. Impressed by America’s abundant re- 
sources and hopeful prospects Carey attacked 
the dynamic implications of the Ricardian 
system. If his protectionism appears as an un- 
conscious deference toward a rising industrial- 
ism, his economic philosophy is nevertheless 
essentially agrarian, stressing the overwhelming 
importance of a prosperous agriculture. 

Carey’s writings ran to thirteen volumes and 
endless pamphlets and articles. He was the first 
American economist to win a following abroad 
and was the center of a controversy in which 
Max Wirth, Eugen von Diihring and Francesco 
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Ferrara tried to defend his system against the 
attacks of Lange and Held. His principal books 
were translated into nine languages and his influ- 
ence was probably greater abroad than at home. 

Paul T. Homan 

Important works'. Principles of Political Economy^ 3 
vols. (Philadelphia 1837-40); The Past, the Present and 
the Future (Philadelphia 1843); Principles of Sodal 
Science, 3 vols. (Philadelphia 1858-59); I'he Unity of 
Law: as Exhibited in the Relations of Physical, Social, 
Mental and Moral Science (Philadelphia 1872). 
Consult: Jenks, J. W., Henry C. Carey als National- 
dkonom, Sammlung nationalokonomischer und statis- 
tischer Abhandlungen des staatswissenschaftlichen 
Seminars zu Halle, vol. iv, pt. i (Jena 1885); Turner, 
J. R., The Ricardian Rent Theory in Early American 
Economics (New \ork 1921) ch. vi; leilhac, Krnest, 
Hntoire de la pens^e eionomit/ue aux Etats-Unis au 
dtx-neurieme siede (Paris 1928) ch. ii; Levennorc, 
Charles H., “llenr>' C. Carey and his Social System” 
in Political Science Quarterly, vol. v (1890) 553-82. 

CAREY, MA'rHKW (1760-1839), American 
editor, publisher and economist. Carey, a native 
of Ireland, came to Philadelphia in 1784 after 
being convicted for libelous criticism of the 
Irish policy of the British ministry. Here the 
“persecuted printer” was introduced to Lafa- 
yette, whose financial assistance gave Carey his 
start in American journalism. As editor of the 
American Museum lie became identified with the 
political life centering in Philadelphia. In 1791 
he entered the bookselling and publishing busi- 
ne.ss, eventually making the firm of Carey and 
Lea the chief juiblishing house of its time. After 
organizing in 1819 the Philadelphia Society for 
the Promotion of National Industry he retired 
from business to become an early champion of 
the “American system” for the promotion of 
domestic industry. Under the auspices of this 
society, which patronized Friedrich List during 
his American residence, Carey published most 
of his writings. 

Carey’s first work of general interest was The 
Olive Branch (Philadelphia 1814; loth ed. 1830), 
an effort to harmonize the factional interests 
during the War of 1812. The New Olive Branch 
(Philadelphia 1820; 2nd ed. 1821) is an im- 
passioned commentary on the ruin spread 
among American industries by the heavy influx 
of European goods after the Napoleonic wars. 
Its main burden, taken up repeatedly through- 
out his many tracts and his Essays on Political 
Economy (Pliiladelphia 1822), is the need of 
protective tarifl's to encourage American manu- 
factures and to expand the domestic market for 
jaw materials. In addition to the tariff he 


urged a program of internal improvements to 
achieve an economic “harmony of interests” 
conducive to the preservation of the Union. In 
the less important of his pamphlets, some of 
which were published anonymously or under 
various pseudonyms, Carey dealt with such 
public questions as banking and currency re- 
form, factory labor, immigration, charities and 
religious liberty. 

A. D. H. Kaplan 

Consult: Hradsher, E. L., Mathew Carey, Columbia 
University, Studies in English, 2nd ser., no. xix (New 
York 1912); Maier, E. I'\ J., in American Catholic 
Historical Society, Records, vol. xxxix (1928) 71-154, 
containing bibliography. 

CARLE, GIUSEPPE (1845-1917), Italian legal 
philosopher. Carle became professor of the phi- 
losophy of law in the University of Turin in 
1872 and was later senator of the realm. Follow- 
ing in the path of Vico, Romagnosi and Gioberti 
he turned from the metaphysical abstractions 
and exaggerations of Spencerian positivism to 
the historical and psychological method ground- 
ed in the methods and findings of the social 
sciences, which he was among the first to intro- 
duce and apply in Italy. In his La vita del diritto 
nei suoi rapporti colla vita sociale (’rurin 1880, 
2nd ed. 1890) he discussed law in its relation to 
the life of society, examining the latter in its three 
stages, patriarchal organization, city-state and 
modern national state. In Ta' nri^ini del diritto 
romano (Turin 1888) he reconstructed organ- 
ically, by sociological methods, the primitive 
Roman law and sliowed that the formation of 
Rome and of its law was not the outcome of a 
process of true evolution but rather the result of 
a selection of elements inherent in the gentile 
organization. In La Jilosofia del diritto nello stato 
moderno (Turin 1903), of which only one volume 
was published, he laid the foundations of a 
system of legal philosophy sufticiently compre- 
hensive to meet the requirements of the modern 
nation state, and particularly of the new state of 
Italy. Like Gioberti, Carle had a vital convic- 
tion of Italian supremacy in juristic and social 
studies and like his teacher, Mancini, he stressed 
nationality as the basis of the modern state. 

G. SOLARI 

Consult: Solari, CJ., “La vita e il pen.siero civile di 
Giuseppe Carle” in R. Accademia delle Scienze di 
Torino, Memoric, 2nd ser., vol. Ixvi (1926) no. 8. 

CARLETON, GUY, First Baron Dorchester 
(1724-1808), British soldier and colonial ad- 
ministrator. He governed Canada from 1766 to 
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1778 and, after having served as British com- a complete reformation of the coinage system 


mander-in-chief at the close of the Revolution- 
ary War, from 1786 to 1796. 'I'he beginning of 
the office of governor general may be traced to 
his appointment in 1 786 as governor not only of 
Canada but also of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick and Prince Edward Island in order to con- 
solidate what was left of British North America 
after the wreck. 

His influence is still felt through the Quebec 
Act (1774), for which he has Ih'cu held cliiefly rc- 
sponsible. I’his act was based on his assumption 
of the impossibility of imposing British institu- 
tioJis upon the Canadians, who were at that time 
almost all I'rench, anti on the failure to attract 
more than a few liundred haiglish speaking 
urban settlers to the country. In the face of the 
troubles with the old colonies (\ulett)n sought 
to win over the Canadians by giving them a con- 
stitution that they desired. Becaii.se the Quebec 
Act guaranteed them their religious system and 
their civil law h'rench (’anadians today regard it 
as their charter of liberties, but at the time the 
clergy and the sn^’nrurs were the only classes in 
Canada which welcomed it, bec.iusc Carleton 
committed two errors. I'ailing to perceive the 
emancijiating influence of frontier conditions he 
aimed at controlling the habitatiis through the 
seif*nvurs^ thus arousing the resentment of the 
former. He also alienated the small but influ- 
ential Ivnglish speaking mercantile minority by 
disobeying the home government’s instructions 
to modify the legal sy.stem in their favor. The 
consetjuent discontent opened Canada to in- 
vading armies from the revolting colonies, wBere 
the act was consiilercd one of the “Five In- 
tolerable Acts,” and alsf) contributed to the 
racial strife of the early nineteenth century. 

A. L. Burt 

Consult: Wood, W., The Father of British Canada 
(’I'oronto iQiti); Ilradlcy, A. G., Lord Dorchester 
(2nd ed. by A. !>. Rurt, 'Toronto i(;26); The Cambridge 
History of the British Empire, vol. vi, Canatla and 
NenfomuUand (Cambridge, En^- IQ30); Smith, W., 
“The over the Laws of C Canada 17(>3-X3” in 

Canadian llistoriial Reincw, vol. i (1920) i6f>-86; 

Howard, 1 *'. fl., “'I’he SlruK^Ie over the laiws of 
Canada, 17K3-Q1” m Canadian Historical Review, vol. 
V (1924) 314-35- 

CARLI, GIAN RINALDO, Conte (1720-95), 
Italian economist, poet and scholar. He was born 
in Capo d’Istria and in 1753 moved to Milan, 
where eighteen years later he became president 
of the Council of Finance. In this capacity he as- 
sisted in abolishing many abuses and carried out 


according to a plan he had previously proposed 
in his Osservazioni preventive al piano intorno alle 
monete di Milano (Milan 1766). A man of catho- 
lic interests and knowledge Carli devoted much 
attention to monetary questions. Included in his 
great Delle monete e deW istituzione delle zecche 
d' Italia (4 vols., Venice 1754-60) is the essay 
Del valorc e della proporzione dei met alii monetati 
con i generi in Italia, in which he compares the 
purchasing power of a unit of money at the time 
of the discovery of America with that of the same 
unit in 1750. By showing that the bullion content 
of the monetary unit had decreased C’arli refuted 
the theory of contemporary economists that the 
trebling of commodity prices indicated a cor- 
re.sponding increase in tlic quantit v of metal in 
the country. In his Bre^'e regionamenlo sofira i 
Inland economid delle nazioni (1769) he crit- 
icized vigorously the doctrine of the balance of 
trade. His observations on the non-commodity 
items which must be includetl in computing the 
balance distinguish him as a pioneer of a new 
conception, the balance of payments, Carli was 
not, however, a free trader and in his Del lihero 
commerdo dd grani (Milan 1771 ) he .strongly ad- 
vocated government regulation of the grain 
trade, pointing out that the question must al- 
ways be settled on practical rather than theoret- 
ical grounds. Important among his other works 
was Relazione del censimento dello stato di Milano 
(1776), containing a critical history of methods 
of evaluating jiroperty and an analysis of the 
newly established Milanese county council 
which reveals Carli ’s sympathy with the division 
of society into social classes. Carli ’s interest in 
American politics and economics was manifested 
in Delle lettere americane (2 vols., E'lorence 
1780; new ed. 4 vols., Milan 1786). Some of 
Carli’s works have been republished in the 
Custodi collection. 

Roberto Michels 

Consult: Peechio, G., Storia della economia puhhlica in 
Italia (Luijano 1829) p. iiJ-22; Michels, R., “Die 
Kritik dcr Handelsbilanztheorie bci Gian-Rinaldo 
Carli” in Weltxvirtsckaftlichcs Archiv, vol. xxix (1929) 
221-46; Luzzatto, Fabio, “Gian Rinaldo Carli c la 
filosofia del dirilto” in Rivista internazionale dijilosofia 
dd diritto, vol. vii (1927) 467-501. 

CARLILE, RICHARD (1790-1843), English 
social reformer, free press agitator, pioneer in 
the birth control movement and editor of free 
thought periodicals. Carlile became perhaps the 
most daring of Francis Place’s disciples in the 
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British birth control agitation of 1825-30. His 
chief work is probably the pamphlet, Every 
Woman* s Book; OTy What is Love? (London 
1826), the first tract in the English language de- 
voted exclusively to the medical as well as to the 
social and economic aspects of contraception. 
Although short lived it was widely distributed; 
its influence upon Robert Dale Owen and 
through him upon the founding of the American 
birth control movement was not inconsiderable. 

Carlile’s efforts in behalf of the liberation of 
the English press, which began in 1817 with the 
attempt to revive the influence of 'riiomas Paine, 
were, if not unique, enduring, and many have 
thought that he suffered more for this cau.se 
than any other Englishman of the nineteenth 
century. He was imprisoned more than nine 
years for publishing his republican -political and 
deistie-religious opinions. Pcnsccution by the 
ultraconservative government, however, helped 
make him; he throve upon it. Bentham be- 
friended him, even as Place counseled him. His 
spirit remained to the last unbroken. Chief 
among the dozen journals he edited are the Be- 
publican (1819-26) and the Lion (1828-29). 

Norman E. Himes 

Comuh: ll<)ly<)al<e, C 5 . J., The Life and Character of 
Richard Carlile (London 1849); Campbell, Theophilia 
C., 'J'he Hattie of the Press (London 1899); Wickwar, 
W. II., 'rhe Siruf'i'/efnr the Freedom of the Press, iSlQ- 
iSjj (London J928), llimc.s, Norman K., “The Place 
of John Stuart Mill and of Robert Owen in the 
History of En^jlish Neo-Malthusianism” in Quarterly 
Journal of Eionomiis, vol. xlii (1927-28) 627-40, and 
“John Stuart Mill’.s Altitude 'Toward Neo-Malthusi- 
anism” 111 Kconomti Journal, Economic Elistory Sup- 
plement, no. 4 (1929) 457-84; and notes by N. E. 
Himes in his edition of Francis Place’s Illustrations 
and Proofs of the Principle of Population (London 
t9.1o). 

CARLYLE, THOMAS (1795-1881), Scottish 
historian and critic of .society. Carlyle was not in 
the scientific sense a political theorist or a 
sociologist. His chief gift, a capacity for moral 
indignation, is perhaps not the be.st that am be 
given to the thinker. In fact, he pretty com- 
pletely denied the value of the instrument of 
thought in social questions, affirming instead the 
force of personality. On the other hand he was 
more than a preacher and a moralist. Most of his 
writing was an attempt to shake his fellows out 
of their unawarene.ss, or their accejitance, of 
misery. Because he loathed the disorder and 
suffering which accompanied the industrial 
revolution Carlyle was accepted, in part, by the 
new generation of liberals, such as John Morlcy, 
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that grew up in the second half of the century. 
He influenced Ruskin and the two combined to 
influence intellectuals of both political extremes, 
a Shaw and a George Wyndharn, for example. 

Carlyle as historian was vivid, usually accu- 
rate, preeminently dramatic and biographical in 
his method. Oliver Cromwell* s Letters and 
Speeches vols., 1845) effected a rehabilitation 
of the Protector in the eyes of his countrymen. 
The Ilistfjry of Frederick the Great (6 vols., 
1858-65) i.s detailed, accurate, documented, very 
prejudiced in favor of Frederick, almo.st silent 
on his civil achievements, extremely good on 
military history. But the French Re^mlulion 
(1837) is a classic. It is a grand metaphysical 
drama which works itself out in a hundred 
exciting episodes. Moreover, it is historically 
accurate in detail, as Carlyle made critical use of 
the sources available at the time. Yet no modern 
historian will accept it as an adequate account 
for it wholly neglects economic and social 
history, simplifies the issues involved and is 
based on a metaphysics no longer in fashion. It 
has had an enormous influence on lay readers in 
Paiglish speaking countries and is largely re- 
sponsible for the commonly held view of the 
French Revolution as a violent uprising of an 
oppressed people, a cataclysmic social revolu- 
tion quiic unlike anything else in European 
history. 

Carlyle’s enthusiasm for Germany did much 
to spread the I’eutonism so popular in Victorian 
ICnghnd, just as his sympathy for the romantic 
philosophy of the Germans was a vital influence 
in his own thinking. In his eyes the Teutonic 
races are virtuous, protestant and inspired by a 
moral intuition above mere reason {Life of 
P'riedrich Schiller y 1825; many translations from 
the Ciemian; essays and pamphlets on German 
culture). The Latin races are corrupt, worldly, 
selfish and addicted to barren logic. To follow 
them is to fall into utilitarianism, orthodox 
economics and the industrial revolution. Mod- 
ern England is overemphasizing the importance 
of the common man, denying the superrational 
value of custom and tradition, and approaching 
democracy. This process had already brought 
widespread suffering to the poor and a cramped 
spiritual life to the rich {Chartismy 1839; 

Presenty 1843). 

The solution of these difficulties Carlyle felt 
to be a reversion to the rule of the best, to 
benevolent despotism. I'he common man, left 
to himself, is ignorant and weak. He must at 
times be kept in his place by force. Carlyle ends 
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by identifying the forces of might and right 
{Latter-Day Pamphlets^ 1850; Shooting Niagara^ 
1867) or, according to his enemies, by accepting 
the doctrine that might makes right. 

Crane Brinton 

Works: Worksy 30 vols. (Centenary ed. London 1896- 

99). 

Consult: Morley, John, Critical Miscellanies, first 
series (new ed. l>ondon 1878) p. 157-202; Cazamian, 
Louis, Carlyle (Paris 1913); Roe, F. W., The Social 
Philosophy of Carlyle and Ruskin (New York 1921); 
MacCunn, John, Six Radical Thinkers (I/<mdon 1907) 
p. 141-82; Schulzu-Gaevemitz, (ierhart von, Zum 
socialen Frieden, 2 vols. (Lcipsic 1890) vol. i, bk. i; 
Bodclsen, C. A., Studies in Mid-Victorian Imperial- 
ism (Copenhagen 1924) p. 22-32; Gooch, G. P., 
History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century 
(London 1913) P- 323-32: Vaughan, C. E., “Carlyle 
and his German Masters” in Essays and Studies, by 
members of the English Association (Oxford 1910) 
p. 168-96. 

CARMIGNANI, GIOVANNI (1768-1847), 
Italian penologist. In 1791 he received the de- 
gree of doctor of legal science from the Uni- 
versity of Pisa and after a few years of literary 
activity inspired largely by Alfieri took up the 
practise of law. He established a reputation as 
jurist by the publication of Saggio sulla teoria 
delle leggi civili (Florence 1794) and Saggio di 
giurisprudenza criminate (Florence 1795) and 
was appointed professor of penal law at Pisa in 
1801. This chair he occupied until 1840, when 
he became professor of legal philosophy at the 
same institution. 

Together with his disciple Francesco Carrara, 
Carmignani gave to the traditional penological 
theories of the so-called classical school initi- 
ated by Beccaria the final form in which they 
were to be attacked by lx)mbroso. The justifica- 
tion of criminal law could be deduced immedi- 
ately from primordial natural law, according to 
which every individual is endowed with the right 
of self-defense. The state assumes the guardian- 
ship of these rights and becomes the executor of 
natural law. In imposing penalities for crime its 
purpose is not revenge hut the preventiorj of 
future aggressions against its members. 'I 'he 
essential problem of the penologist, therefore, is 
to determine the exact nature and degree of 
punishment or rather of “moral coercion” nec- 
essary to deter one individual from violating the 
rights of another. 'I'hese ideas Carmignani de- 
veloped in his two principal works, Elementi del 
dirritto criminate (Florence 180S; ed. by Caruana 
Dingli, 2 vols., Malta 1847-48; and by F'ilippo 
Ambrosoli, 2nd cd. Milan 1882) and Teoria 


delte leggi delta sicurezza sodale (4 vols., Pisa 
1831-32). Although in his early years he favored 
capital punishment he later became a zealous 
advocate of its abolition; his mature views on the 
subject were set forth in Una lezione academica 
sulla pena di morte (Pisa 1836). 

Vincenzo Manzini 

Consult: Hiographical sketch by Caruana Dingli in his 
edition of the Elementi-, Carrara, Francesco, Ambrosoli 
e Carmignani (Lucca 1866). 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW (1835-1919), Ameri- 
can industrialist and philanthropist. Born in 
Scotland, he came to the United States with 
his parents in 1848. His duties as private secre- 
taiy to Thomas A. Scott of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad permitted him to make personal and 
business contacts which served him well both 
at the time and later when he ventured into 
the iron industry. After his retirement from the 
railroad in 1865 he combined enterprises in 
railroad financing and oil with his growing 
interests in the iron industry. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad was for a time one of the be^t custo- 
mers of his bridge construction company and a 
party to rebating arrangements with him. By 
the early seventies he had devoted himself 
exclusively to the successive partnerships which 
eventually became the Carnegie Steel Company, 
dominant in its field. In 1901 he sold the com- 
pany to the United States Steel Corporation 
for $447,000,000. 

Carnegie was never a practical “ironmaster.” 
His objections delayed for several years the 
entrance of his concern into the steel industry. 
Once convinced of the value of a process, how- 
ever, he backed it to the full and did not hesitate 
to scrap existing equipment. He ran his plants 
to capacity and made extensions and improve- 
ments during depressions in order to be pre- 
pared for prosperity. A rugged individualist, 
believing in unlimited competition and the 
survival of the fittest, he frowned upon com- 
bination or amalgamation proposals which in- 
volved absorbing plants without regard to their 
industrial value. He attributed his success to 
his talent for organization and to his ability to 
hire men “cleverer than himself” and to hold 
their loyalty by giving them wide scope for 
activity and liberal rewards. To his workers he 
paid only the market price. He had no sym- 
pathy with labor organizations, and gave at least 
passive acquiescence to the militant anti-union 
policy which characterized his industry. 

Carnegie retired with over a quarter of a 
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billion dollars, and set about putting into prac- 
tise his conception of the obligation of wealth. 
He believed that all men of wealth, after having 
provided a competence for their families, should 
consider their surplus wealth as a trust fund 
to be administered in the interest of humanity. 
Accordingly he gave away a total of $288,000,000 
within the United States and $62,000,000 in 
Great Britain. His contributions to libraries and 
educational agencies reflect his own early eflbrts 
to obtain an education; and his donations to 
further world peace continued an interest evi- 
denced earlier in life. 

Paul Webbink 

Important tvorks: Triumphant Democracy (New York 
18S6, rev. ed. 1893); The (iospel of Wealth and Other 
Timely Essavs (New York igoo); The Empire of Busi~ 
nes^ (New York 1902); Problems of Today (New York 
igo8). See also his Autohiofjraphy, cd. by J. C. Van 
Dyke (Bo.ston ig2o). 

Consult: Alderson, Bernard, Andrew Carnegie: the 
Man and his Work (New York 1902); Myers, (iusta- 
vus, “Das CarneKie-VennoKcn” in Neue Rundschau, 
vol. XXV (1914) pt. i, 664-93, 821-39; Moody, John, 
The Maders of Capital, Chronicles ot America series, 
vol. xli (New Haven 1919) chs. iii, v; Grattan, C. H., 
“Saint Andy” m American Mercury, vol. xiv (1928) 
364-69. 

CARNIVALS. See Fairs; Festivals. 

CARNCrr, LAZARE NICOLAS MAR- 
GUERLl’E (1753-1823), French statesman and 
military engineer. Carnot, the son of a notary, 
was born at Nolay. He was a member of the 
Legislative As.scmbly (1791-92) and of the Con- 
vention (1792-93), and was named to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety on August 14, 1793. 
While his colleagues regulated munitions, food 
and propaganda Carnot organized the army. 
The levee en masse drafted by Caniot and Barcre 
and enacted on August 23, 1793, was the first 
attempt in modern history to mobilize all the 
available man power and resources of a nation 
for war. By means of so-called deputies on mis- 
sion to the army, summary demotions, frequent 
executions of commanders and rapid promo- 
tions of young officers Carnot created an in- 
tensely national and republican force under a 
centralized command. He was the most active 
member of the committee, responsible for most 
of the terrorist measures that suppr issed insur- 
rection and converted retreat on four fronts into 
victorious advance. When success was assured 
and reaction against the committee set in Car- 
not was saved from trial as a terrorist only by 
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the cry that he was the organizer oi victory. As 
one of the five members of the Directorate 
(1795-97) Carnot again managed military af- 
fairs and was partly responsible for appointing 
Bonaparte to command in Italy. After an inter- 
val of exile he became minister of war (1800) and 
member of the Tribunate (1802-07). ^^14 be 

commanded at Antwerp, surrendering only 
after Napoleon’s abdication. Having served as 
minister of the interior during the Hundred 
Days he was exiled by the Bourbons and died at 
Magdeburg. 

Louis R. Gottschalk 

Consult: Camot, Hippolyte, M^oires sur Lazare 
Carnot, 1753-182;^, par son fils, 2 vols. (new ed. Paris 
IQ07); Hennet, L«Son, lazare Carnot (Paris 1888); 
Mathiot, Charles, Pour vaincre Lazare Carnot (Paris 

1917)* 

CARPENTER, MARY (1807-77), English 
social reformer. At the age of twenty-six she was 
profoundly influenced by two visitors in her 
parental home — Rammohun Roy, a great Indian 
who gave her a lifelong interest in his country, 
and Dr. Joseph Tuckemian, who was distin- 
guished for philanthropic work in Boston. Her 
attention was directed to the needs of the poor 
and in 1835 she fonned in Bristol the Working 
and Visiting Society, whose activities were in 
many respects similar to case work. In 1846 she 
founded a “ragged school” in Bristol, but she 
soon became convinced of the inadequacy of 
such .''chools to meet the needs of the young 
criminal class. Accordingly she suggested the 
need of reformatory schools for children who 
had become habitual thieves and beggars, at the 
same time urging state aid for ragged schools. 
She recommended free day schools, “industrial 
feeding schools” with compulsory attendance 
and correctional and reformatory schools to take 
the children out of the prisons. In 1852 she 
founded Kingswood School and in 1854 Red 
Lodge (both near Bristol) for juvenile offenders. 
She was also influential in securing the passage 
in Parliament of the Youthful Offenders Act of 
1854, legalizing reformatory schools, and the 
Industrial Schools Act of 1857. 

Her interest in the education of the women of 
India led her to visit that country in 1866 and 
again in 1868, 1869 and 1875. In 1870 she 
founded in Bristol the National Indian Associa- 
tion to promote a better understanding between 
the Indians and the English. Before her death 
many of her plans for social reform in India 
were put into practise. Her projects for prison 
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reform received further impetus from her attend- on Roman and canonical doctrine but also on the 


'ince at a congress in Darmstadt in 1872 and from 
a visit to the United States and Canada in 1873. 

Mary Carpenter’s work was done in a period 
of great destitution, vagrancy and criminality. 
Her achievements in educational and penal re- 
form were the more remarkable in view of the 
contemporary lassitude toward social abuses. 
She was a woman with a vigorous and con- 
structive mind and possessed administrative and 
organizing capacity unusual at a time when the 
sphere of women was conventionally narrow and 
limited. 

Edith Abboit 

Important works: Reformatory Sthooh for the Children 
of the Pertshin^ and Danfterous Cdasscs^ and forjtwenile 
Offenders (London 1851); Delinquents, Their 

Condition and Treatment (London 1853); Our Con- 
victs, How They Are Made and Should he Treated, 
z vols. (London 18G4); Six Months in India, z vols. 
(London 1868); I^ettirs ... on Female Education in 
India, Prison Discipline and the Necessity for a Factory 
Act in India (Bristol 1877); and numerous pamphlets, 
papers and open letters to newspapers on juvenile 
delinquency and education. 

Consult: (Carpenter, J. E., The Life and Work of Mary 
Carpenter (and ed. London j8Si); Tabor, Marjtarct 
E., Pioneer Women, Seiond Series (London 1927) 
ch. it. 

CARPETBAGGERS. See Reconstruction. 

CARPZOV, BENEDIKT (1505-1666), Ger- 
man jurist. He was the most noted member of a 
learned family which included nine jurists and 
five theologians. For forty years Carpzov was a 
member of the Lcipsic Schdffen.stuhl, whose 
decisions at that time made it the most highly 
regarded court in Germany. It combined the 
faithful observance of the customary law of 
Saxony with a vigorous development of the 
received Roman law and independent qua.si- 
legislativc pronouncements. Carpzov integrated 
all these elements so thoroughly and clearly that 
his works may be said to be the culmination of 
the centuries of the reception and to lay the 
foundation for the jurisprudence of the next 
century. His authority is comparable to that of 
Bartolus. 

Carpzov ’s work lay chiefly in criminal law and 
criminal procedure, and he is regarded as the 
father of German criminalists. His Practica 
nova imperialis saxonica rerum criminalium (3 
vols., Wittenberg 1635; reprinted Basel 1751 
and Frankfort 1758) was the first systematic 
treatment of German criminal law and enjoyed 
virtually the authority of law. He drew not only 


Sachsenspiegcl, on the Saxon constitutions and 
on the ConsHtutio criminalis Carolina, which first 
attained through him its full recognition in 
Germany. Because of the 20,000 death sentences 
which he is said to have pronounced Carpzov is 
regarded as the exponent of a cruel criminal law. 
Such a reputation is unjust. It must be remem- 
bered that Carpzov lived in the stormy period of 
the Thirty Years’ War, and that although he be- 
lieved that punishment should inspire fear and 
looked upon the Mosaic law as jus divinum he 
nevertheless set himself against arbitrariness, 
inhumanity and injustice. 

His work Jurisprudentia forensis romano^ 
saxonica (Frankfort 1638, reprinted Leipsic 
1721) borrowed from his own practise and the 
books of the Ivcipsic court. He expounded civil 
procedure, with its admixture of German and 
Roman elements, in the Processus juris in foro 
saxonico (Jena 1657, 3rd ed. 1667; reprinted 
Leipsic 1708). When Carpzov became professor 
at the University of Leipsic he had to lecture 
also on canonical law, and it was during this 
period that he wrote his epoch making work, 
Jurisprudentia ecclesiastica (Leipsic 164^, re- 
printed Leipsic 1721), in which he may be said 
to have founded the Protestant ecclesiastical law. 
Carpzov also produced works on feudal and con- 
stitutional law as well as a political polemic 
agtiinst Innocent x, Vindiciae pacificationis Os- 
nabrugensis, which appeared in 1653, probably in 
London, under the pseudonym Ludovicus dc 
Montesperato. 

Ebehhard von KuNSSBI'RG 

Consult: Juglcr, J. F., Beitrafte zur juristisihen Bi- 
ofiraphie, 3 vols. (Leipsic 1773 80) vol. i, p. 280-303; 
Muther, Th., in Allf’emeine deutsihe Bioftraphie, vol. iv 
(1876) p. 11-20; StintzinR, K., and Landsberg, E., 
Oescliichte der deutsihen Rechtsivissenschaft, 3 vols. 
(Munich 1880-1910) vol. ii, p. 55-100; Schulte, J. F. 
von. Die Geschiclite der Quelten und Literatur des 
canonischen Reehts, 3 vols. (Stuttgart 1875-80) vol. iii, 
p. 39-42; Du Boys, Albert, Ilistoire du droit criminel de 
la France, depuis le a vie jusqidau si&cle, compari 
avee celui de ITtalie, de rAllemagne et de VAngleterre, 
z vols. (Paris 1874) vol. i, p. 382-94. 

CARRANZA, ALONSO (dates of birth and 
death unknown), Spanish economist and jurist 
of the early seventeenth century. He wrote El 
ajustamiento i proporcion de las monedas de oro, 
plata i cobre (Madrid 1629), his chief work, to 
defend and popularize Tomds de Cardona’s nos- 
trum for monetary reform. Accepting the mer- 
cantilist premise that treasure, peculiarly desir- 
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able wealth, can be attracted or retained by 
inflation, Carranza advocated a twenty-five per- 
cent debasement of gold and silver money in 
order to prevent the export of specie, stimulate 
the languishing production of precious metals in 
Spain and the Indies, decrease frauds in the 
royal quint and prevent smuggling of treasure 
on the galleons. This scheme, considered by 
government commissions over a period of more 
than thirty years, may have influenced the 
twenty-fiv^e percent inflation of gold and silver 
in 1642. Repeated divagations into theology and 
sacred history rendered Carranza’s literary^ style 
unattractive, but his extended residence in 
Seville and intimate contact with I'omas de 
Cardona, sometime silver master on treasure 
fleets, enabled him to describe empirically the 
mechanism through which Mexican and Peru- 
vian specie reached liurope and entered circula- 
tion. De partu nalurali et legitimo (Madrid ib^S), 
a study of the rights of natural and legitimate 
children, which is Carranza’s best known trea- 
tise on law' and which passed through numerous 
editions in Spain and abroad, exemplifies the 
influence of Roman law on Spanish jurispru- 
dence in the seventeenth century. 

Earl J. Hamilton 

Consult: Antonio, Nicolas, liihliothcco hispamt nova, 
2 vols. (2nd cd. Madrid 1783 88) vol. 1, p. 14 15; 
Cantos Benitez, IVdro do, Eurutinio di mauiveihses 
(Madrid 1763) p, cxxii; C'olmeiio, Manuel, fiihhote<a 
fic tos (rnnnmistas i'\juihol<‘s (new ed, Madiid 1880) 
p. 67-68; Biographic univcrselle andenne et nmlenie, 
ed. by J. P. Michaud (2nd ed. Pans 1880) \oI. \i, 
P- 653- 

CARRANZA, VENHSTIANO (1859-1Q20), 
Mexican statesman. Carr.inza was born in 
Cuatro Cienegas, Coahuila, Mexico. After .serv- 
ing some years as senator, in w'hich oflice he was 
a member of the group always readily respon- 
sive to the will of Porfirio Diaz, the dictator, 
Carranza was elected governor of his state in 
1910. When he was unseated he joined the rebel- 
lion of Francisco 1 . Madero against Diaz, bi 
1 91 1 he became secretary of war in Madero ’s 
cabinet but relinquished this oflice to finish out 
his term as governor. When Victoriano Huerta, 
Madero ’s new war minister, seized power Car- 
ranza, backed by the Coahuila legislature, an- 
nounced on February 19, 1913, the dissidence of 
his state. He launched the Plan de Guadalupe, 
rejecting Huerta, and became the first chief of 
the constitutionalist army, charged with execu- 
tive power. After I luerta was overthrown Fran- 
cisco (Pancho) Villa, heading the “Convention- 
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alists,*’ and Emiliano Zapata disavow “.d Carranza 
and the Constitutionalists, precipitating civil 
war anew'. Carranza, driven out of Mexico City, 
set up his provisional government in Vera Cruz. 
These unsettled conditions aroused the concern 
of President Wilson and resulted in several pan- 
Amencan conferences, out of which came the 
recognition of Carranza as de facto president on 
October 19, 1915, by nine American countries, 
including the United States. He was elected 
president on March 11, 1917, and served until 
May, 1920, when he w'as driven from the capital 
by the “revindicating revolution’’ of Alvaro 
Obregdn and as.sassinated in the Indian town of 
I'laxcalantongo, Puebla, supposedly by rebel 
troops under General Herrero, an ex-bandit. 

P'rom 1915 to 1920 two outstanding concerns 
dominatt'd Carranza’s policy: the necessity of 
establishing constitutional order and peace; and 
the problem of relations with the United States, 
which w'cre complicated by petroleum interests 
and resulted in the Tampico incident and the 
consequent American occupation of Vera Cruz 
as w'cll as in the Villa Columbus raid and the 
Pershing Punitive bA]>edilion. In 1916 he called 
a constitutional convention in Queretaro which, 
on February 5, 1917, promulgated a new con.sti- 
tdtion for Mexico. The new document followed 
the framev'ork of the TCS57 constitution of Benito 
Juarez, retaining the threefold division of pow'ers 
and a legislative system similar to that of the 
United States. It represented a liirther thrust at 
the power of the Roman Catholic church, and 
aimed at conservation of national resources, 
regulation of foreign capital, renovation of the 
judiciary and radical safeguarding of the rightsof 
workers and peasants. Because of Article 27 
nationalizing the subsoil it aroiisial the opposi- 
tion of American oil companies ami provoked 
danger of American intervention. Antagonism 
was alst) aroused between the two countries by 
Carranza’s pro-German neutrality during the 
World War, by his frequent denunciations of the 
Monroe Doctrine and by his promulgation of a 
new doctrine of Latin American solidarity 
against the United States. 

In spite of the corrupt military clique in his 
government Carranza merits credit for having 
determined in a coherent manner the outlines, 
purposes and pow'ers of the revolutionary move- 
ment which began with Madero and culminated 
in Callcs. He shaped the constitutional and legal 
framework on which present day Mexico rests. 

Carleton Beals 
Consult: Priestley, II. I., The Mexican Nation, A 
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History (New York 1923) p. 411-55; Beals, C., 
Mexiio: A:: Liicrp.ntaii'in (New York 1923): Gruen- 
ing, E., M*>xtco and its Ileriti^e (New York 1928). 

CARRARA, FRANCESCO (1805-88), Italian 
penologist. In 1859, after a life dedicated to 
scholarship and the practise of law, he was ap- 
pointed professor of penal law in the University 
of Pisa. Carrara took no part in the movement 
for the unification of Italy, although after its 
realization he served as deputy in parliament 
through two sessions and in 1876 was nominated 
senator. He was active in the preparation of the 
project for a unified penal code, which became 
law in 18S9. 

In penology Carrara holds an important place 
in the scries of distinguished Italian legal 
philosophers — Bcccaria, Pagano, Romagnosi, 
Filangicri, Pellegrino Rossi and Carmignani — 
who through two centuries reconstructed the 
science of penal law and induced the govern- 
ment to abolish all vestiges of barbarous punish- 
ments. He was a disciple of Carmignani but 
developed the ideas of his master in a direction 
that excluded all foreign influence. According to 
Carrara penal law is derived from primordial 
natural law. It is immutable, being the will of 
God. Man is endowed with the right of self- 
defense. If he violates the rights of others, he 
exposes himself to punishment by the state as 
guardian of individual rights. State action in de- 
fense of individual rights should operate princi- 
pally through moral coercion, that is, through 
the threat of punishment, and only as a last re- 
sort through the actual infliction of punishment. 
Carrara was a convinced but philosophical advo- 
cate of the abolition of capital punishment. It is 
in part due to the influence of Carrara that the 
ideas of Lornbroso, as developed by Ferri, never 
made serious headway in Italy. 

Vincenzo Manzini 

Works: ProRramma del corsn di diritto rriminale. 
Parte fjenerale (Lucca i860; loth ed. 2 vols., Florence 
1907), Parte speriale, 7 vols. (Lucca 1864-70, 8th ed. 
Florence 1906-07); Opuscolt di diritto criminale, 2 vols. 
(Lucca 1859-67; 2nd ed. 7 vtds., Lucca 1870-77); 
Kemtniscenze di cattedra e di foro (l..ucca 1883, 2nd ed. 
Florence 1905); Lineanienti di pratu a leftislativa penale 
(Turin 1874, 2nd ed. 1882). For a biblio^fraphy of 
Carrara’s works and works about him see Finzi, 
Vittorio, “Biblio^rafia carrariana” in La hibliojUia, 
vol. xix (1917-18) 39-50, 170-85 and 239-53. 

CARTEL. The term cartel designates an asso- 
ciation based upon a contractual agreement 
between enterprises in the same field of business 
which, while retaining their legal independence, 


associate themselves with a view to exerting a 
monopolistic influence on the market. The only 
part of this definition to which anyone may 
take exception is the assumption that the tend- 
ency of the cartel is monopolistic. Any such 
exception rc.sts, however, on political not on 
scientific grounds. Unquestionably the treat- 
ment of the cartel in any system of economic 
theory must be connected directly with the 
treatment of monopoly {q.v.). 

Monopoly as relevant to the discussion of 
cartels is a condition in which a majority of 
the buyers have to deal with an organized group 
of sellers. Many prefer to describe the activity 
of the cartel as a regulation of the market rather 
than as the exertion of monopolistic influence. 
But this is merely a vague rendering of the 
same idea. As a rule a cartel comes into existence 
only when the greater number of the under- 
takings which were formerly competing become 
associated in it. Cartels are collective monopolies 
of entrepreneurs in their capacity as sellers. 
Monopolistic organizations of consumers, such 
as organizations for collective buying, should not 
be designated as cartels, because their effects 
are quite different from those of associations ot 
.sellers, h'or the siimc reason employers’ asso- 
ciations, in which the members combine as 
agpiinst the organizations of employees, should 
be distinguished from cartels. 

The cartel must not be confused with the 
corner or the ring. A corner involves the buying 
up of a commodity in the market with a view 
to forcing up the price. It is monopolistic in its 
operation and may be launched by a single 
individual. A ring is the association of several 
individuals for the purpose of carrying out a 
comer. The difference between the ring and 
the cartel consists in the fact that the former 
is not an organization made up of the majority 
of those engaged in a certain industry or trade, 
but an association of persons, frequently stand- 
ing outside ot the industry or trade, who 
through speculative buying may create an arti- 
ficial shortage and thus profit from selling at 
the resulting higher prices. A ring is a specu- 
lative association, not a union of independent 
enterprises. 

In the sense in which it is used here the 
term cartel, which is derived from chartUy a 
contract, first became current in the late seven- 
ties in Germany. It has been established, how- 
ever, that similar organizations existed in Eng- 
land as early as the end of the eighteenth 
century, in the coal industry, and also in Ger- 
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many and France during the first part of the 
nineteenth century. In the Middle Ages there 
existed in various industries not controlled by 
the guilds and also in certain branches of trade 
monopolistic organizations which did not differ 
in form from the cartel. 

In general, only associations of the larger 
independent enterprises are designated as car- 
tels. But agreements in the field of small scale 
industry and retail trade are of essentially the 
same character, and a monopolistic tendency 
characterizes the trade unions as well as srime 
organizations of the so-called liberal professions. 
The concept, “cartel,” refers not so much to a 
particular form of organization as to a definite 
group of economic jicrsons who operate with a 
large capital. "^I’lie risks to capital play a major 
part in the development of cartels. 

'l"he cartel is not, however, a form of capital 
organization. It is, to be sure, a manifestation 
of the modern movement tovNard concentration 
but not of consolidation of capital. In this 
respect it differs from trusts (i/.v.). Cartels 
are not business undertakings in themscKes 
even when they arc closely organized for col- 
lective selling through a special agency. In this 
form of organization the cartels present the 
character of a .sales cooperative with a monopo- 
listic fiurposc, but ajiart from this the) are no 
more than contractual as.sociations, which need 
not a.ssume any external form whatever, h'or 
this reason the legal character of the cartel 
agreement may vary widely. The cartel dilfers 
from the ordinary trade associations (if.v.) by 
the fact that its members are obligated to a 
particular action or omission, with a view to 
the common purpose of regulating the entire 
industry. (In Cierman this difi'erence is ex- 
pressed by the word Verhandc as contrasted 
with Vereinc.) 'Fhe two forms of association 
frequently overlap; both may be formed within 
the same membership, and particularly in Cicr- 
many those trade associations wdiosc original 
purpose was the general advancement of their 
trade often furnished the basis for the organi- 
zation of cartels. 

Cartels may be divided into three basic types 
according to the methods by which they c.xert 
their influence upon the market. 'I’liere are 
cartels whose direct object is price fixing, cartels 
which aim at limitation of production or supply, 
cartels which operate through division of terri- 
tory. Those of the first type, which may be 
called price cartels, fix by agreement cither 
definite uniform prices or minimum prices, thus 
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eliminating price cutting. In cartels of the sec- 
ond type, which may be called production 
cartels, restriction of output is jointly agreed 
upon in order t(> place suptdy in a favorable 
relation to demand. Production cartels are or- 
ganized especially in time of business recession, 
when prices arc dcprc.ssed by overproduction, 
'riiey arc often a preliminary step toward the 
organization of price cartels, because price 
agreements, particularly agreements for increase 
in prices, are usually jiossible only when pre- 
ceded by restriction of output. It is .sometimes 
agreed that the several parties composing the 
jvrodiiction cartel shall close down their plant 
for a definite period or operate it at a fraction 
of its full cajiacity. In recent times, following 
the precedent of the American trusts, cartels 
sometimes dismantle the plants of the members 
who operate at the greate.st disadvantage and 
compensate the owners through contributions 
from the remaining members. Sometimes an 
establi.shment is bought by a cartel for the pur- 
po.se of di.smantling it. The cartels operating 
through tlivision of territory assign definite 
markets exclusiv ely to certain of their members. 
'Phis would make a complete monopoly po.ssible 
if every member eoiiKl be assigned a definite 
territory. As a rule the cartel assigtis territory 
to groups of its members, not to individual 
members. 'PluTe are a number of territorial 
cartel agreements with enterprises in foreign 
countries for the delimitation of markets and 
spheres oi interest. The international shijiping 
cartels bear this character in part, but they are 
in the main price cartels. 

d'hesc three types of carti-ls are to be found 
in a higher stage of dev elopment in the so-called 
KoiUitigcnlicrinii^ or quota cartel.^. In these the 
total supply of a commodity may be fixed and 
each member allotted a definite production 
quota. More freciueiitly all orders are referred 
to one selling agency, called a syndicate, which 
distributes them among the members of the car- 
tel by jiercentages fixed in advance. Or, finally, 
the jirofits may be pooled and divided among 
the membership in definite proportions. In this 
case a common understanding regarding prices 
is not necessary bt;cause it is not to the interest 
of any member to exterul its sales at the expense 
of other members, since it receives only a pre- 
determined share of the aggregate profits. I'hc 
last two types of cartels are sometimes merged. 
The .selling syndicate takes the product of the 
members, sells it and di.stributes the profits as 
agreed on in advance, in general it may be said 
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that these profit sharing cartels are a later 
development and do not appear in all industries, 
as, for example, in many of the branches of the 
textile industry. They do, however, play an 
important role in the iron industry. In addition 
to these specific cartels there is still another 
fonn of industrial organization which is closely 
related to them but which in itself does not 
aim at a monopolistic status for its members: 
associations for dealing with terms of payment, 
discounts, cost of packing and the like. Such 
items, if not determined by common under- 
standing, might easily make jirice agreements 
illusory. Asscjciations of this nature have been 
of great importance, especially in the textile 
industry, in connection with price and produc- 
tion cartels. Apart from their relation to the 
cartels these associations are very useful to their 
membership and are very numerous both in 
trade and in industry. 

Germany is considered the classic land of the 
cartel; it is in Germany that the movement has 
attained its greatest development. This may be 
explained partly by the fact that the German 
law is more favorable to cartels than that of 
other countries, especially Kngland and Amer- 
ica, and partly by the fact that business in 
Germany had not grown away from govern- 
mental control and organization to any such 
extent as in the western countries. Moreover, 
there has long been in Gcnnany a strong tend- 
ency toward mutual organization. Capitalistic 
development was by no means so rapid as in 
America nor had corporate undertakings come 
to play so jirominent a part in the natioTial eco- 
nomic life. 'I'he majority of German enterprises 
is still in the hands of individual owners and 
the establishment of modest size the prevailing 
type. The political and social contrasts between 
the several states of Germany arc still very 
marked, and the German Empire is too large 
and too varied in its economic development to 
admit of the development in most industries of 
nation wide unified enterpri.ses like the trusts. 
Tor this reason large undertakings have devel- 
oped only in special industries. In spite of the 
fact that financial concentration has made 
marked progress the importance of the cartel 
has in no way been diminished. 

T'herc are some industries in which conditions 
are unfavorable to the development of cartels. 
This is true of agriculture, where cartels play 
a minor role. In this industry the economic 
units are too numerous, the variety of products 
too great, differences in qualities of products 


too marked, changes in the cjuantity and qualit} 
of the harvests too pronounced, to admit of a 
collective control of production or prices. In- 
dustries in which qualitative differences, unique 
models and patterns play a large role, and in 
which the reputation of the individual firm is an 
important factor, as well as industries which 
cater to demand created in large part by fashion, 
are not well adapted to the operations of the 
cartel. On the other hand, industries in which 
differences in quality arc unimportant and mass 
production prevails, such as the pig iron indus- 
try and certain other branches of the metal 
industry, the stone and clay, chemical and paper 
industries, figure prominently in the history of 
successful cartels. 

The first epoch of cartel formation opened 
with the great crisis at the beginning of the 
seventies. 'J’he early cartels were justly de- 
scribed as the children of need but it was 
soon recognized that these associations might 
prove beneficial to their members in prosperous 
times as well, since they offered a means for 
exploiting favorable opportunities to the full. 
Good times have since been quite as conducive 
to the formation of cartels as times of depression. 

The protective tariff played an extremely 
important part in the development of the cartel, 
through restricting foreign competition in cer- 
tain industries. But a protective tariff is not a 
prerequisite to the development of cartels. In- 
ternational cartels arc possible independently of 
the tariff system. 

After the World War and during the period 
of inflation the importance of cartels in Ger- 
many declined for a time because of the neces- 
sity for financial union through mergers and 
concerns. But this tendency toward union 
rarely attained the point of monopolistic fusion 
or trust. The I. (i. Farbenindustrie might be 
l(x>ked upon as an e.xccption. Usually an indus- 
try remained under the divided control of a 
number of important concerns which continued 
to regulate their interrelations through cartels; 
this was true even in the iron industry. A 
similar situation appeared in other countries. 

In general, cartels are not very permanent 
organizations. Often they overreach themselves 
in raising prices and thus give an impetus to 
new competition. In consequence they are 
undersold and may be forced to dissolve. When 
overproduction becomes serious and prices fall 
sharply, some of the entrepreneurs give up the 
attempt to continue production at a loss, while 
others form a new association designed to im- 
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prove their condition through agreements con- 
trolling production and price. 

In the last two decades before the war there 
w;is in many branches of business a distinct 
tendency toward firmly organizetl cartels of 
greater permanence. Certain of these cartels, 
often called syndicates, found it more ilesiral^le 
to maintain prices that were fairly stable com- 
pared with the fluctuations formerly prevailing. 
In periods of depression they lowered prices 
only slightly and kept them from rising too rap- 
idly in flush times, 'fliis stabilization of prices 
rej>resents the most favorable influence ol the 
cartels upon the general economic position. 

As a result of their exjicrience with cartels 
busine.ss men have come to recognize more and 
more clearly that it is more advantageous for 
them to keeji prices as stable as po.ssible than 
to exploit their monojiohstic position to the 
limit. There will of course always be an element 
within a cartel which has iKi sense of moderation 
and insists on the highest possible prices. But 
the policy of living extortionate prices is mimical 
to the industry as well as to society at large. 
In times of marked fluctuation of prices such 
considerations may lose their force and there is 
a danger that the cartel organization may be 
used to obtain the highe.st possible profits lor 
the members, 'fhe remedy for this evil lies in 
approjiriatc legislation. It must be borne in 
mind that it is not only the large scale industries 
which can make use of the cartel as an instru- 
ment for securing monopoly profits. Associa- 
tions of small local businesses and sometimes 
even of agriculturists may form ju ice agreements 
that are cjuite as injurious to the ultimate 
consumer. 

I’hc cartels call for certain sacrifices on the 
part of their members — above all, restrictions 
upon their indej'iendence of action. I'hc mem- 
bers arc bound by their agreements, which at 
times involve extensive interference in their 
jirivate management; they must submit to meas- 
ures of control which frequently affect the most 
intimate relations of the business; and in the 
case of the firmly organized cartel the members 
often have to transfer a considerable part of 
their business activity, particularly the business 
of selling, to the syndicate. 

It is frequently the largest enterjirises which 
out of a sense of self-sufficiency do not wish 
to join the cartels. When the stronger businesses 
in an industry remain aloof the cartel can have 
no stability. On the other hand, it is sometimes 
these very groups that take the initiative in 
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cartel formation, while the numerous smaller 
businesses, some of which may rejiresent special 
interests, are brought into line with much 
ilifliculty. 

On the whole, the cartels arc conservative 
and oj'icrate to protect their weaker members. 
As competition increases in intensity, capitalistic 
concentration and the elimination of the smaller 
entcrjirises would, as the socialistic formula 
assumes, proceed more rapidly if the cartels 
did not exert their conservative influence. 

Yet it cannot be said that the cartels have 
checked economic jirogrcss or that they have 
served merely to secure for existing businesses 
as high profits as possible. I'he cliarge that they 
have hindered technical j’lrogress is not borne 
out by exju*rience. It remains to the interest 
of every member of a cartel to introduce tech- 
nical improvements and to reduce costs. The 
cartels have sometimes given an imjictus to 
technical progress through making available to 
their entire membershij^ inventions that would 
otherwise have been monopolized by a single 
business. Particularly in countries, such as post- 
war Cicrmany, that suffer from a shortage of 
capital the too rapid application of technical 
improvements involving increased investment 
IS not desirable. That cartels are not an obstacle 
tf) progress toward new and higher types of 
organization, but merely reduce the hardshij'is 
of the transition period, is proved by the fact 
that there has been a marked tendency under 
the influence of the cartel toward the fonnation 
of more integrated types of organization such 
as combines and consolidations. 

The cartels are not directed against labor. 
For dealing with labor the members of the 
cartels avail themselves of the services of the 
employers’ associations. The cartel is often 
beneficial to labor because it heijxs the em- 
ployers to meet demands for higher wages by 
raising prices and thus shifting the cost to the 
consumer. Thus it is conceivable that where 
cartels exist the struggle between employers 
and employees may diminish in intensity. 

The chief menace to economic society from 
the cartels lies in the possibility of their making 
full use of the monopoly position they seek to 
establish. If their customers, either in industries 
which take their products for further manu- 
facture, or in trade, are themselves organized 
in cartels it is possible to pass on to the ultimate 
consumer the pressure accumulated all the w'ay 
from the producer of raw material. Since it is 
the ultimate consumers who find the greatest 
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difficulty in organizing, they run the greatest Inhere are great industrial concerns which have 


risk of becoming the victims of the process. 
The most effective means for meeting this situ- 
ation is the purchasing association, which in 
the future will no doubt play ar. important part 
in connection with this problem. 7'hese as.so- 
ciations may be organizeil by producers who 
take the products of cartels for further manu- 
facture or by the ultimate consumers under the 
form of cooperatives. 'I’he organization of such 
associations should be encouraged. Further 
direct state intervention in the matter of prices 
is also nece.ssary imiler certain conditions. 

The activities of the cartel arc not, however, 
an un mixed evil from the customer’s point of 
view. It is to tlic great advantage of all cus- 
tomers that through cartel price regulation they 
are placed on an equal fcioting. No one can 
secure raw materials or finished products at a 
lower price than his competitors. In so far as 
tlic cartels succeed in bringing about greater 
stability in prices the customer finds it simpler 
to make his calculations and his business posi- 
tion is consequently more .secure. 

The effects of cartels upon the several types 
of customers vary widely. 'Fhe middleman or 
trader has probably been most affected by the 
cartels that control production. Among the most 
striking effects of the organization of cartels are 
the changes that have been wrought in the 
structure of trade. In general the cartels that 
arc firmly organized as symlicates have exhib- 
ited the greatest capacity for reducing trade to 
a condition of dependence; in some cases they 
have even partially eliminated the wholesaler. 
In other cases they have confined direct sales 
to a small body of wholesalers, reducing the 
others to a position of dependence upon this 
small body. 

Until the war the effect of the organization 
of producers’ cartels was, on the whole, to 
weaken the position of trade. Before the cartels 
appeared trade had often pitted the isolated 
producer against his competitors; it had often 
derived greater advantage from rising prices in 
time of prosperity but it also carried some of 
the j>roducers’ risk in time of depression. Since 
the war the balance of power between the pro- 
ducers’ cartels and trade has shifted more and 
more to the side of trade. The most mobile 
elements in economic life, trade and speculation, 
are the chief gainers from marked price fluc- 
tuation. The profits realized in post-war trade 
enabled the large wholesale trading enterprises 
to penetrate deeply into the field of production. 


grown out of the activities of mercantile firms. 

'Fhe successful operation of cartels in industry 
has given a great impetus to the formation of 
cartels in trade. They were first organized with 
the purpose of pa.ssing on to others the pressure 
iinpo.sed upon them by the industrial cartels. 
Traders have also organized purchasing asso- 
ciatirms in order to meet the pressure of the 
cartels, and not infrequently groups of traders 
or of producers of finished products have set 
up indiicirial establishments to supply them- 
selves with the goods they require, thus making 
them.selves indepeiulent of the cartels. 

It is a characteristic of modern economic life 
that those engaged in the various fields of 
economic endeavor no longer face one another 
as isolateil individuals but as members of or- 
ganized groups of many types and forms. While 
it is true that this may sharpen economic 
conflicts it also makes it more pos.sible to estab- 
lish understandings betwx'cn different groups. 
'Fhere can be no doubt that the further de\el- 
opment of the exi.sting economic .system is 
closely bound up with the tendencies manifested 
in these multiform organizations. 

Most cartels have a natural territory in which, 
up to certain price limits, they are protcctcil 
against outside competition by their advantage 
in transportation costs. Outside of this territory, 
where they have to meet the competition of 
other producers, they have to sell at lower 
prices. In the case of nation w'ide cartels the 
internal market is often secure against compe- 
tition within a certain price level determined 
by the rate of protective duties. Outside of the 
protected national market the lower prices of 
the world market prevail. 

Cut price sales in foreign markets, or dump- 
ing (9.^’.), have led to violent attacks on the car- 
tels by those who take the point of ^iew of the 
national consumer. It is charged that the na- 
tional wealth is being wasted on the foreigner. 
But it is worth noting that neither are these low 
export prices popular in foreign countries, with 
whose industries they seriously compete. 'I’o 
the charge that dumping represents a waste of 
national wealth it may be replied that goods 
are exported at low prices only to keep the 
wheels of industry going and to provide em- 
ployment for the workers. It is not a regular 
business practise; it appears as a rule only 
during periods of domestic depression and 
therefore cannot serve as a reliable basis for 
the building up of foreign industries using such 
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goods as materials for further manufacture. 
From a national point of view much depends 
on the kind of goods which are dumped abroad. 
Serious problems are presented by the dumping 
of raw materials. I'he artificially cheap material 
places the foreign manufacturer in a strong 
competitive position and makes it diflicult for 
the domestic manufacturer to compete in the 
world market. 

A closer examination of the case reveals that 
what places the domestic manufacturer at a 
disadvantage in the world market is not so much 
the low prices fixed by the cartel on foreign 
sales of raw material as the high prices on 
domestic sales. If a cartel puts prices of raw 
material at a high level the manufacturer can- 
not sell abroad in competition with manufac- 
turers enjoying cheaper material, even if the 
cartel does not export at all. If foreign countries 
should engage in dumping materials, the home 
manufacturer might avail himself of the low 
prices to produce at artificially low costs and 
to coiTipete in the world market. 

A comprehensive policy of dumping is quite 
irrational. It excites retaliatory measures on the 
part of foreign countries, such as countervailing 
duties and import embargoes, and it introduces 
into the domestic economic life an element of 
great uncertainty. Cut price exports, even of 
raw materials and semi-manufactured goods, 
are usually disadvantageous to the importing 
country since it cannot count upon receiving 
them regularly at such low prices. 

Dumping at cut prices is usually associated 
with protective tariffs because duties serve to 
keep the exported goods from flowing back or 
to keep out similar foreign goods. But it is quite 
possible for dumping to arise under free trade. 
'Fransportation costs alone are an obstacle to 
the back flow of the cut price goods. 'Fhe 
waste involved in dum|ung under these condi 
tions is measured by the cost of transportation. 

The monopolistic position of the cartel oilers 
a great incentive to the extension of produciion. 
F'requently new enterprises spring up outside 
of the cartel and underbid it in an effort to 
capture part of its custom. The cartels employ 
various means to combat such outside concerns. 
In part they endeavor to put them out of busi- 
ness by the methods of cut-throat competition, 
fixing extraordinarily low prices wherever the 
outside competitors appear. Occasionally at- 
tempts are made to buy out these competitors, 
a measure whieh can, of course, be applied only 
to a limited extent. 
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The principal weapons employed by the cartel 
to maintain its monopoly position and to sup- 
press competition are the exclusive contract 
and exclusive trade relations. 'Fhese contracts 
and agrccn^cnts arc directed against the outside 
competitor, but the obligations involved arc 
binding only upon tbe businesses which supply 
the cartel with its materials or take its products. 
Agreements of the same nature may be em- 
ployed to tic union labor to the cartel. 'Fhe 
producer of raw material, the trade union or 
the purchaser of cartel products is bound by 
the agreement to do business only with the 
cartel, 'Fhesc agreements arc differentiated as 
exclusive selling contracts and exclusive buying 
contracts. 

Exclusive contracts are not confined to the 
cartels. I’hey may also be applied by individual 
enterprises and by trusts. They are a very 
common means of protecting a preferential posi- 
tion in tlie economic struggle. Such agreements 
are esjiecially effective measures for forcing the 
outsiders to join the cartel, just as the refusal 
of union laborers to work with non-union men 
is an effective means of forcing the latter into 
the union. Often the mere threat of a}>plying 
the exclusive contract is sufficient to induce the 
outsiders to join the cartel. When the exclu.sivc 
agreement is actually put into effect it may in 
some circumstances ruin the competitor. In 
spite of the inclination to pass a severe judgment 
upon such business practises it must be borne 
in mind that the outsider who is being crushed 
out deserves little sympathy. Like the worker 
who refuses to join the union lie remains outside 
of the organization with the hope of profiting 
by the higher prices it establishes, while avoid- 
ing his share of the cost of maintaining the 
organization. If all business men pursued a 
similar plan the regulation of any industry by 
means of monopolistic associations would be 
impossible. 

Wliile these obligations arc directed against 
outsiders they arc binding only upon those who 
supply material to the cartel or take its products, 
as the case may be. How far are these buyers or 
sellers justified in binding themselves to deal 
only with the cartel and to refrain from dealings 
with outsiders? Here too it is extremely difficult 
to lay down a general rule. There is no such 
thing as a general right of the seller to sell to 
whomsoever he may wish, nor is there a general 
right of the buyer to buy where he pleases. 
But the plan of binding either the seller or the 
consumer to the cartel can also be carried too 
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far and may lead to serious restrictions upon 
economic activity and freedom of enterprise. 
Nevertheless, it must be remembered that a 
great organizing force resides in contracts and 
agreements of this character. This force cannot 
be dispensed with in economic life. It is, for 
instance, the basis of the beneficent collective 
trade agreements by which employers bind 
themselves to engage only w'orkers belonging 
to the union, who in turn agree to work only 
for employers who are faithful to the trade 
agreement. 

International cartels have existed for many 
decades, particularly in industries in which the 
numlier of producers in the several countries is 
small, or among steamship companies. In con- 
sequence of the disruption of interrelated eco- 
nomic areas by arbitrary j'leace treaties and in 
consequence of the growling capitalistic inter- 
penetration of the various national economics— 
a trend which is, however, counteracted by the 
growing tendency toward national isolation — 
the international cartels have acquired a greater 
importance, particularly during the last decade, 
and may confidently be expected to attain yet 
greater importance in the future. Parallel with 
the establishment of international cartels is the 
development of large international concerns 
with their numerous foreign branches. These 
concerns may in their turn unite in international 
cartels. 

It is obvious that international cartels will 
vary both in aims and in methods of operation. 
In the case of cartels based on division of 
territory, which are the most common form of 
international cartel, every country reserves its 
own territory to itself. Frequently a third coun- 
try or a disputetl market is definitely assigned 
to one of the contracting parties. Cartels of this 
type arc essentially independent of national 
tariff systems. The protective tariff", as we have 
seen, makes dumping easier; but the interna- 
tional cartel of the division of territory type 
seeks by means of control of imports and exports 
to eliminate dumping. 

It is more difficult to organize international 
price agreements. Such agreements are impor- 
tant chiefly in relation to market areas in which 
the producers of the several countries compete. 
They are often supplementary to territorial 
cartels, by which the national territory and 
additional market areas are assigned to the pro- 
ducers of each country. 

'Fhe formation of international cartels for 
the control of output is even more difficult. 


particularly when the object is to cut down 
production. It is hard to determine whether the 
agreement is being lived up to and it is quite 
impossible to enforce it. Even agreements as 
to the division of output are very hard to carry 
through. Yet this is the nature of the most 
important international cartel that has been 
organized, namely the Continental Steel Asso- 
ciation, which was formed in September, 1926, 
and which aimed to regulate relations in the 
steel industry of western Europe. The appor- 
tioning of the steel production among Germany, 
France, Belgium, Luxemburg and the Saar 
district involves the jiayment to the regulating 
agency of a specific sum for every ton produced 
within the quota and the payment of a higher 
sum for every ton of production exceeding the 
quota. Up to a certain point a country has a 
claim to compensation for every ton by which 
it falls short of its quota. Various other inter- 
national cartels oj)erating in the field of steel 
manufactures have attached themselves to the 
Continental Steel Association. 

The international .sales syndicates have gone 
even farther. Either all orders or those which 
are intended for export are apportioned among 
the membership in accordance with a predeter- 
mined quofft. 'I'his was the character of the 
great railmakers’ cartel of 1904, which broke 
up during the war but was revived in 1926 
under the name of “Erma” (European Rail 
Makers’ Association). 

International cartels have reached their high- 
est development in two quite different types of 
industry: the great raw material and key indus- 
tries, and the specializeil industries made up of 
a small number of e.stablishments which are 
deeply interested in the export trade. Of the 
latter group the most important are the great 
chemical industry with its innumerable special 
products and the electrical industry. 

In industries of the first group international 
cartels are usually possible only when the several 
national industries have already been organized 
in cartels. In many countries cartels are hardly 
developed at all and this has been a serious 
obstacle to the formation of international or- 
ganizations. Differences in legislation are also 
partly responsible for the fact that most inter- 
national cartels are somewhat short lived and 
unstable enterprises. 

In industries of the second group interna- 
tional cartels may be organized directly among 
individual enterprises, particularly if these are 
large concerns. In these industries international 
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associations are frequently formed to regulate many branches of industry during the World 
the terms on which patents may be used. Agree- War. A compulsory cartel was organized by the 

ments concerning patent rights arc of course Italian government in the Sicilian sulphur in- 

not cartels per se, but ordinarily they carry dustry in 1906, and recently such cartels have 

provisions which aflfect the licensee’s position appeared in many other Italian industries; they 
in the market. Thus they may specify the have also appeared in Russia, Spain and Ru- 
territory in which the licensee may oflFer the mania. 

product for sale or the price policy he is required It is often proposed that a special adminis- 

to follow. Such agreements are the most essen- trative organ should be created, a bureau or a 

tial part of the international incandescent lamp registry of cartels, to maintain a general super- 
cartel, which incliiiles in its membenship the vision of their practises. 'J’his is thought nec- 
greatest producers of the whole world. cssjiry because these associations prefer to 

The relation of the protective tariff to the operate under secret arrangements. No such 
international cartel is still a moot question. In agency has as yet been created in any European 
some circumstances these as.sociations may ren- country excej>t Norway. It has been proposed 
der protective tariffs superfluous; but in the that a particular legal form should be prescribed 
main the widespread system of protective tariffs for all cartels but this reform has nowhere been 
facilitates dumping and thus evokes the forma- realized. In several countries, particularly in the 
tion of international cartels as a means of United States, there have been extensive public 
checking the evil. In the writer’s opinion, the investigations of the problem of cartels and 
chief benefit from the international cartels con- trusts. Similar investigations were conducted 
sists in the limitation or prevention of dumping, m Germany in 1905-06 and again in 1927, and 
The cartels contribute nothing, however, toward in Au.stria in 1912. 

a more rational division of labor among different Special laws on cartels have recently been 
countries. Like the protective tariff they exert enacted, particularly in (Jermany and Norway, 
a conservative influence in helping to preserve By the (German act for the jirevention of the 
home industries whether or not such industries abuse of economic power of November, 1923, 
can be conducted as efficiently and economically a special cartel court was established under the 
in the country in question as in other parts of Reich.swirtschaftsgericht, to which appeals may 
the world. be taken not only by the parties to the cartel 

The chief danger from the international cartel contract but also by the government. So far the 
lies perhaps in the security it gives to the na- provisions of the act that have proved to be of 
tional cartel when the latter seeks to exploit its chief practical importance are those appearing 
monopoly position. The only possibility of con- in Sections 8 and 9. Section 8 provides that 
trolling the action of international cartels lies “cv'^cry party to contracts and agreements of 
in the national legislation; to work out an inter- the kind designated in Section i [cartel agrec- 
national law regulating cartels is a problem for ments] may withdraw without previous notice 
the distant future. for v:\lid reason.” A valid reason is, according 

In England, the United States, France, Aus- to the act, any unfair restriction upon the cco- 
tria and many other countries cartels and similar nomic freedom of action of the party seeking 
associations are forbidden by law. The agree- to withdraw, particularly as regards production, 
ments on which they rest are void and the sale or price fixing. Section 9 provides that 
obligations undertaken by the membenship arc “without the consent of the president of the 
not enforcible in law. In Germany these agree- cartel court no bonds may be forfeited nor may 
ments are legally valid. The law dealing with any boycott or similar measure be applied in 
them is concerned chiefly with the prevention consequence of violation of the kind of agree- 
of abuses arising out of exclusive contracts w'hen ments or resolutions designated in Section 1.” 
they threaten the ruin of cither the members or The decisions of the cartel court as to when a 
the outsiders against whom they are directed, valid reason for notice of immediate withdrawal 
In some countries, however, the establish- exists or when a boycott is justified arc based 
ment of cartels has been occasionally encouraged mainly on the rule of reason and it is difficult 
by the government it.self through the formation therefore to formulate uniform principles un- 
of certain compul.sory cartels. A compulsory derlying them. Recently the court has freely 
cartel was foiTned in the German potash indus- recommended resort to arbitration in disputes 
tr}^ in 1910, and similar cartels were formed in arising out of the practises of the cartels. 
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The Norwegian cartel law of 1926 dealing 
with the regulation of restrictions upon com- 
petition and the abuse of price fixing envisages 
particularly measures of inspection. Since 1921 
Norway has had a compulsory registration law 
for cartels, trusts and monopolies, under which 
418 cartels, 51 other forms of agreements and 
58 large monopolistic concerns ha\'e been regis- 
tered. The law' of 1926 created two agencies of 
regulation, the control bureau and the control 
council. The control bureau administers the 
provisions for registration, and all business men 
whose affairs come under its purview' may be 
required to answer a wide range of intpiiries 
into the character of their business operations. 
The control council functions essentially in the 
same way as the German cartel court. 

The effectiveness of state regulation must 
not be overestimated. Some mono]>olistie com- 
bines, particularly thosi* of a local character or 
small membership, will be able to evade control. 
In most cases public complaints about the prac- 
tises of a cartel and proceedings before the 
cartel court and the control office will probably 
suffice to jircvent abusi's on the part of cartels. 
The state is also in a position to exert pressure 
upon the cartels through the application of 
various measures of economic policy, one of the 
most cfiecti\e of which is the power to reduce 
the import duties on raw materials when a cartel 
raises prices exce.ssively. Anotlu r jiractical meas- 
ure that would have a similar eflect is the 
reduction of railway rates to encourage tli« 
importation of goods competing with the prod- 
ucts of the cartel. Kedueing the tariff in order 
to control domestic monopolies is a policy that 
has been ajiplicd chiefly by Canada and New' 
Zealand. On the other hand, increased duties 
may be employed against foreign monopolies 
which ex]>ort at cut prices. Such “dumping 
duties" have been applied especially in Canada, 
and also in the United States. It is much more 
diflicult to combat international cartels or con- 
cerns, which ]iiit uj) prices in every country. 
'I'hc problem of the control of international 
cartels has far reaching implications, which 
ha\'e been much discussed in connection wdth 
the (piestion of the alleged irnperiali.stic tend- 
encies of the Anglo-Saxon world empire. Still, 
no such thing as a real w'orld monopoly of the 
more imjiortant commodities exists, and the 
cartel is probably a form of organization too 
loose and unstable to be able to create such a 
monopoly. 

Many people are inclined always to sec the 


idea of socialization in the background of all 
measures for the regulation of cartels and trusts, 
'riie branches of industry in which these organi- 
zations i>lay a large role are looked upon as 
“ripe for socialization." It is urged that they 
shoultl be taken over by the state. Those who 
take this position fail as a rule to recognize that 
the.se industries, with v'ery few exceptions, arc 
unsuitable for public operation, whether by the 
state itself or by a special administrative organ 
operating imlcpendcntly of political control. So 
long as economic life in general remains organ- 
ized on the basis of private profit — and the 
sociali.sts themselves recognize more and more 
that the profit motive cannot be generally 
eliminated — it is not jx^ssible to withdraw im- 
portant branches of industry from the field of 
private enterprise and operate them on prin- 
cijdcs for which the fundamental basis has 
never been est.iblished. M.irx’s assumption that 
the competitive struggle leads of necessity to 
a growing conct'iit ration of enterprises and to 
the exjdoitation of the masses by a few sur- 
viving griMt busine.sses, which would have to 
be expropnatcil by the state, has not proved 
itself valid. Iiideeil, the tendency of the cartel 
itself IS to prevent the comju'titive struggle from 
going to the extreme a.ssumed as inevitable by 
Marx. And even though concerns and trusts 
w'lll become increasingly important in the fu- 
ture, the cartels, both national and international, 
will long retain the position of greatest sig- 
nificance in the world economy. 
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ILCIION'; I>ui\ieiN(;; In'I’I RNA 1 ional Traok; Monop- 
oly; CoMPi-riTTON; IIniair CoMiM'rrrioN; Markkt; 
Mahkhini;; Si andakoizaiion; Ratuinalization; 
Nai ional EeoNOMK’ Plannino; Govkrnment Riiuu- 
LAIION or InOI'S'IKY. 

Consult: h'ora Koneral tieatment of cartels: Liefmann, 
Robert, KattvUc, K on::. erne uml 'I'rusts, 2 vols. (7th 
ed. SlutlKurl The earliest mono>^raph on the 

subject is Klemw iicblcr, l'\ von, Die Kartelle: em 
Jieitrag zur Fraitr der Orj^anisatum der Vo/kssvirtsrhaft 
(Innsbruck 1883). Amonff the publications of the 
post-war period the more important are: De Rousiers, 
Paul, Cartels and Tiusts and Their Des'elopmenty 
League of Nations, ii Economic and Financial, 1927. 
II. 21, C.K.CM*. 95 (fieneva 1927); Wiedenfeld, Kurt, 
Cartels and Combines, League of Nations, Economic 
Conference Section, (Mv.C.P. 57 ((ieneva 1927); 
I^ammers, Clemens, Rei'if’ie of Legislation on Cartels 
and Trusts, League of Nations, ii Economic and 
Financial, 1927. II. 33, C.E.I, 35 (Cfeneva 1927); 
Germany, Ausschuss zur UntersuchunK der Erzeu- 
Kungs- und Arbcitsbedinj^oinpen der deutschen Wirt- 
schaft, Unterausschuss fur allgemcine Wirtschafti- 
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struktut, ArbeitSRruppe 3: Wandlungen in der 
wirtschaftlichen OrKunisationsformen, V (nrhandlunnen 
und Berichte, published irrejiularly in Berlin since 
1928; Heckrath, H. von, Ituiuitritl/r Kattedproblenw 
dcr Gegcmvart (Berlin 1926); 'rschicrschky, Sieulried, 
Kartellorffanhatinn (Berlin 1928); Cohen, Otto, Der 
Kanipf der Kartcllc uud 7 'rustK gegen ifire Au^semetfer 
(Coloj^ne 1927); Kestner, F., Dcr Utgamsanomz 7 cang 
(2nd ed. by O. Lchnich, Berlin 1927); Idechtheini, 
Julius, Die rechtfiiJie Orgom\alum der Kmtelfe (Mann- 
heim 1923); Isay, R., and 'I'schicrschky, S., Karlell- 
verardnung (Vernrdniing gegen Misshraiicli 7 virtu/i(ift- 
licher Machtstelhwgen) (Mannheim 1925); llauss- 
rnann, h’., and Hollander, A., Die Kartell rerurdnung 
(Munich 1925); Reichs\ ciband der deulMhen In- 
dustrie, Kaitellstclle, Sonindung 7 011 Kutsi heidinigen 
und (iutaihten de\ Kartellgeri(hi\, published cuiiently 
since 1923; Vershoten, Wilhelm, Die Marbli'erhandr 
(Nuremberg: 1928); Berkenkopf, Paul, Die Neiinrgam- 
Mituin del deutschen Grosseiseiiiiidiistrie seit der Wdli- 
rungs-Stahihsiening (Essen 1928); b'lschcr, J*. ' 1 '., and 
Waj'enfuehr, 11 ., Kurielle in Kiirnpa (ohtie Driituli- 
l(ind) (NuremberiLi 19211); Kartell- und Konzernieilit 
des Auslaiide\, ed. by R.. Isay, 2 pts. (Berlin 1927), 
Filz^'erald, Paint k, Industiial (Uniibinatum in ICnidand 
(London 1927); Levy, Hermann, Monopolies, Gaiieh 
and Trusts in British Industry {\ Amdun 1927); < Jordon, 
A. P. L., The Problem oj 'Trust and Monopoly Gonfrol 
(London 1928); SeaKer, II. R , and CJulick, C. A., Jr.. 
Trust and Corporation Problems (New \’ork 1929); 
Liel'mann, Robert, Intirnational Caitels, Combines 
and Trusts (London 1927); MaeCIiej/or, I). H., 7 ///er- 
nationa! Cartels, League ol Nations, 11 ICconomic and 
iMTianeial, 1927. ii. ih, C.k'.C'.P. 9.I (CJeneva 1927); 
Oualid, W^illiam, The Social Effects of Internationa! 
Industrial Agieenients. 'The Protection of Workers and 
Consumers, Leaitue of Nations, International Labour 
Oflite, C’.E C.P. 94 ((lenesa i<t26); Domeralzky, 
Louis, The International Cartel Moi'ement, I’nited 
States, Bureau of l''oreit;n and Doinestit Commerce, 
'^IVade Inionnaiion Bulletin no. 556 (1928). 

CARTER, HENRY ROSE (i<S52-i 925), Amer- 
ican sanitarian. After completing an engineering 
conr.se at the University of Virginia in i<S73 be 
studied medicine at the University of Maryland. 
Following his graduation in 1879 he entered the 
marine hospital service and by 1915 had reached 
the grade of assistant surgeon general. 'Fhe 
study and prevention of yellow fever and malaria 
occupied a large part of his career. While tie- 
tailed at Ship Island quarantine station in the 
Gulf of Mexico he gained the e.xperience upon 
which was based his recommendations for the 
control of maritime quarantine by the central 
government. He was cliarged with the control of 
several epidemics of yellow fever in the southern 
states and later had charge of the antimalaria 
campaign in the same section. In 1900 he pub- 
lished a description of the “extrinsic incuba- 
tion” of yellow fever, which had a profound 
influence upon the decision of the Reed board to 
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investigate the possibility of mosquito transmis- 
sion of the disease. 1 lis observations showed that 
a definite period always elapsed between the 
first and succeeding cases in a locality. This in- 
terval was later shown to be the time necessary 
for the development of the virus in the body of 
the Stegomyia. Dr. Carter inaugurated a 
quarantine system in Cuba in 1899 and from 
1905 to 1909 was director of hospitals in the 
Panama Canal Zone. As a member of the In- 
ternational Health Board he investigated yellow 
fever in Central and South America in 1916 and 
acted as sanitary adviser in J'eru in 1920 -21. At 
the time of his death he was engaged upon an 
encyclopaedic history of yellow fever. 

JaMI-S M. PlIALKN 

Consult: (J.irtcr, II. R., “ProtrclinK the United States 
trum Disea.se” m Ilygcta, \ol. iii (1925) 39 43, 91-94; 
Amerh an Journal of Tropiia! Mediiine, vul. v (1925) 
381; 88; tJurijas, M. 1 )., and Hendricks, B. J., 
William Cran ford Gnrgas (CJarden City 1924). 

CARTER, JAMES COOLIDGE (1827-1905). 
American jurist. Carter was one of those leaders 
of the xNew York bar whose clients’ cases are 
either .so desperate or so important that they 
dare emjiloy no other counsel; but he was 
unique in the motleration of his fees. His writing 
proceeded mainly from his succes.sful fight from 
1878 to 1887 to kee]> the ill considered I'ield 
Civil Code from adojition in New York. His 
widely distributed pamphlet, The Proposed 
(Jodijira/ion of Our Cowwon Jmw (New York 
1884), argued that in private law justice is of 
vastly more import than certainty, and that the 
situations which will arise are unfore.seeable. 
Hence only ca.se law, laying down rules which 
are at best provisional and can be revised for new 
siluatiotis, can fill the need. The h\ed rules of a 
codilicatiou are of necessity either guesses too 
wild to be risked or definitely unjust. In Prov- 
im es of the Written and the Unwritten Laiv (New 
York 1889) the foundation of the argument 
shifts from justice to inherent necessity. Prin- 
ciples of “the national standard of justice” do in 
fact govern private tran.sactions; they are abso- 
lute; they cannot be made by human enactment 
but arc growths; they can be discovered only by 
study fnirn case to case; the judges are the ex- 
perts in disctivery. In The Ideal and the Actual 
in the Law (Philadelphia 1890) the doctrine takes 
on its most satisfactory form. ( 3 nly in that essay 
do “thoughts” of the pcojilc appear alongside 
“universal customs” as the cs.sencc or sole 
effective cause of law; there too is the most sue- 
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cessful approach to describing the work of judge 
or legislator when custom is indefinite or con- 
flicting or in process of formation. Law^ Its 
Origin, Growth and Function (New York 1907), 
Carter’s best known work, builtis rather out of 
the Provinces than out of the later paper and 
suffers accordingly. While judges and legislators 
approach creative activity when they “seize on 
tendencies and convert growing custom into 
positive rules,” they cannot create custom; and 
their attempts to declare it are experiments, 
futile and “tyrannous” if the rule declared does 
not fit. Custom “is -\\hat is more and better 
than knowrj — felt.” In his work Carter thus 
develops, largely independently, ideas approach- 
ing those of Savigny, yet more extreme; Savig- 
ny’s “expert” speaks for and is pro tanto the 
Volkgeist, Carter’s expert is one only in knowing 
what lay custom is. 'I'he chief virtue of Carter’s 
position is his insistence on the huge scope of 
extra-cflicial controls in law and on the limita- 
tions set thereby to oflicial action, 'i’hc chief vice 
of the positive analysis is oversimplification. 
Carter deliberately disregards, for example, the 
whole law of governmental organization and of 
legal procedure; he overlooks modern adminis- 
trative regulation. The multiformity and conflict 
of subgroup “customs” is hopelessly scanted. 
The realm of flux in w'hich there is no custom 
and in which ofltcials really create; even more 
the realm of tolerance in which oflicial determi- 
nations, though they counter existing custom, are 
carried through; and finally the jiractical effects 
of judicial “tyranny” - these are too detailed 
for the vague vastness of Carter’s picture. Nega- 
tively, his argument attacks not codification as 
it is — a fresh and fertile start for case law, 
which at its best already incorporates existing 
tendencies- -but the utopian ideal of the blinder 
advocates of codification: a closed system, “cer- 
tain” — and dead. 

K. N. Llewellyn 

Consult: Miller, Cl. A., in Great Ameriian Lauyers, 
eel. hy W. D. Lewis, 8 vols. (I’hiladelphia 1907-09) 
v<»l. viii, p. 1-41; (iray, J. C., The feature and Sources 
of the Laie (2nd ed. New' York 1921) p. 233-39, 
283-92. 

CARTER, JAMES GORDON (1795-1849), 
American educational refornjcr. Carter’s serious 
education did not begin until he w^as seventeen 
years old, when he began to work his way 
through Groton Academy and later througli 
Harvard College. Immediately upon his gradua- 
tion from Harvard in 1820 he opened a private 


school at Lancaster, Massachusetts. It was the 
common school, however, which engaged his 
chief attention both then and throughout the re- 
mainder of his active life. As early as 1821, in a 
series of letters in the Boston Transcript collect- 
ed as Letters to the Hon. William Prescott, ll d , 
on the Free Schools of New England (Boston 
1924), he indicated the direction which his 
efforts to improve free education were to take, 
by the formulation of the two principal weak- 
ne.s.ses of the system; the lack of scientifically 
constructed schoolbooks and the incompetence 
of teachers. According to Carter textbooks 
should aim to teach inductively, first making 
appeal to experiences familiar to the pupil or to 
concrete instances, upon which principle and 
rules could be built. His remedy ftir the second 
weakness was described in his Essays upon Popu~ 
lar Education, Containing a Particular Examina- 
tion of the Schools of Massachusetts and an Outline 
for an Institution for the Education of Teachers 
(Boston 1826). As the first strong plea for the 
establishment of normal schools Carter’s Essays 
attracted considerable attention in the educa- 
tional worltl, but he was unable to persuade the 
Massachu.setts legislature to support his project . 
In 1827 he therefore founded at Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, a jinvate institution for the 
training of teachers. During his membership in 
the Massachusetts legislature (1X35-39), where 
he serx'cd as chairman of the committee on edu- 
cation, he continued to urge the cause of the 
common school and in 1837 succeeded in secur- 
ing the creation of a state boanl of education. He 
was deeply disapj>oinled by liis failure to secure 
the secretaryshiji of the board, which went to 
Horace Mann, and from that time on he Ivcame 
involved in political and financial transactions 
which causeel his influence to decline. Except for 
his establishment of the American Institute of 
Education in 1830 the sjihere of his activities had 
been confined almost entirely to the state of 
Alassachusetts. Neverthele.ss, the ultimate influ- 
ence of his propaganda in behalf of free educa- 
tion and of normal schools was nation wide. 

I. L. Kandel 

Consult: Barnard, H., Memoirs of Teachers, Educators, 
and Promoters and tienejactors of Education, Litera- 
ture and Science (2nd ed. New-^ York 1861) p. 182-94. 

CARRIER, GEORGES ETIENNE (1814-73), 
French-Canadiaii politician, legal reformer and 
promoter of transpfirtation. Cartier entered the 
legislature in 1849, where he allied himself with 
John A. Macdonald, leader of the Upper 
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Canadian Conservatives, and became premier of 
the United Province of Canada. 

As attorney general for Lower Canada he 
secured the decentralization of the administra- 
tion of justice by the establishment of judicial 
districts with resident judges. Ilis chief legal 
reform was the codification, largely on the 
Napoleonic model, of civil law and civil pro- 
cedure in Lower Canada, effective in 1866. He 
was an active supporter of the Seigniorial Act of 
1854, and in 1859 secured a large increase in 
the grant for the redemption of seigniors’ rights. 
He also sponsored measures for the improve- 
ment of primary education in Lower Canada. 

He promoted the development (and use) of 
river and canals to secure the (ireat Lakes com- 
merce for the St. Lawrence route, and as chair- 
man of the railway committee of the legislature 
from 1852-67 and attorney for the Grand Trunk 
Railway he secured favorable legislation and 
governmental financial aid for that road, which 
he deemed essential to national welfare. Later he 
promoted the construction of the Intercolonial 
and the early plans for the Canadian Pacific. 

Federal union, for wdiich railways were a 
necessar)^ economic foundation, appealed to him 
especially as a means of preserving French cul- 
ture and institutions in Canada, In 1864 he was a 
party to the coalition which negotiated a scheme 
of union with the maritime provinces. In de- 
fense of local French autonomy he insisted that 
the new union be federal and carried French 
Canada with him for “Confederation.” 

Re(;inald C. 'Pkoitek 

Consult' Iic 7 'ut’ canadtetme, n.s.j vol. xiv 193 ' 

2SS; Boyd, J., Sir George Etienne Cartier, Bart. 
(Toronto 1914). 

CARTWRIGHT, JOHN (1740-1824), English 
political reformer. Cartwright, who was brother 
to Edmund Cartwright, inventor of the power 
loom, sacrificed a promising naval career bv 
refusing in 1776 to serve against the American 
colonists, and in 1792 he was deprived of his 
majority in the Nottinghamshire militia for his 
liberal opinions. His doctrine of reform can be 
traced back to his American Independence, the 
Interest and Glory of Great Britain , . . (l^ndon 
1774, 2nd ed. 1775), a reprint, with prefatory 
matter, of letters signed “Constitutio” contrib- 
uted to Woodfall’s Public Advertiser on various 
dates from March 30 to June 6, 1774. He held 
that a people should determine its own form of 
government and argued therefore that sover- 
eignty over America was not in the British Par- 


liament but in the crown alone, acting through 
colonial assemblies. He maintained also that the 
British Parliament, having lost its originally rep- 
resentative character, needed restoration by dras- 
tic reforms. His proposals in Take Your Choice 
(I^ndon 1776, 2nd ed. 1777), which were re- 
j>eated with little change of substance in his later 
writings, such as The People's Barritr (London 
1780), were in essence those afterwards revived 
by the Chartists. In his arguments Cartwright 
followed the historical method. His history is 
usually wrong, but his conclusions are sensible, 
for his method saved him from some of the dan- 
gers of a doctrinaire temper. He founded, or 
shared in organizing, many reform societies from 
the Society for Constitutional Information in 
1780 to the Hampden Club in 1 81 1. He was called 
“the father of reform” and was indefatigable as 
pamphleteer, organizer and political speaker. 

George Stead Veitch 

Consult. The Life and Correspondence of Alajor Cart- 
wright, ed. by F. D. CarUvnaht, 2 vols. (London 
1K26), containing list of his writings, vol. n, p. 299- 
302; Vcitch, G. S., The Genesis of Parliamentary 
Reform (London 1913); Davis, H. W. C., The Age of 
Grey and Peel (Oxford 1929). 

CARTWRIGHT, THOMAS (1535-1603), 
Engli.sh Puritan divine. He was the leader of the 
Puritan party which in the reign of Elizabeth 
aimed at the Presbyterianization of the English 
church. Primarily he was a Puritan and not a 
political jihilosopher. It was as a defender of the 
Puritan Presbyterian program against Whitgift 
that he expounded his views of the relationship 
between church and state and incidentally dis- 
closed his general political principles. In spite 
of his disclaimer that he did not deliberately 
“shoot at” the state his teaching teems with 
political implications. According to his theory of 
the two kingdoms church and state arc two 
societates perfcctae, distinct but interdependent 
like the Hippocratic twins. Cartwright applied 
his ideas of sovereignty to the church, but his 
opponents pointed out their applicability to the 
state. In the ideal church the mixed sovereignty 
— democratic, aristocratic and monarchical — is 
exercised by the members, the office bearers and 
Christ respectively. Cartwright took the oath of 
supremacy but on the understanding that 
Elizabeth’s governorship of the church was 
limited by the absolute sovereignty of God, the 
headship of Christ and the jus divinum of 
Presbyterianism. He differed from the Calvin- 
istic monarchomachs in Scotland, France and 
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Holland because he lived in different circum- 
stances. l!)lizabeth was neither an absolute ty- 
rant nor a Romanist. Her anti-Spanish, anti- 
Jesuit, anti-Guisian activities were favored by 
the I^uritans. She was not bad enough to make 
Cartwright and his fellows preach resistance and 
tyrannicide. 

As a Calvinistic reformer, humanist and Eng- 
lishman Cartwriglit brought a largely uncon- 
scious bias to the interpretation of the Bible, the 
ostensible source of his views. I le was intimately 
acquainted with Aristotle’s Politics and many 
Aristotelian principles are embodied in his 
teaching. 'I'he revival of Aristotelianism which 
roused the violent opposition of Hobbes, the 
great protagonist of the unitary state and abso- 
lute monarchy, synchronized with the recrudes- 
cence of Cartwrightisrn in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is interesting to note tlie relationship of 
Cartwright to Melville, the advocate of the two 
kingdoms theory in Scotland; and to Hooker, 
whose Ecclesiastical Polity was largely a counter- 
blast to Cartwright’s position , and also the con- 
nection between Cartwright’s tenets and the 
Puritan program during the civil war of the 
seventeenth century. 

A. F. Scott Pearson 

Consult: Pearson, A. F. Scott, Tlioni/is Cartwrifiht and 
Elizabethan Puntamsm , Jhoj (Cambridge, Eng. 

IQ25), and Church and Stale: Pohtiiat Aspects of 
Sixteenth Century Puritanism (CJambndge, Eng. 1928). 

CARVALHO E MELLO, SEBASTIANO 
JOSE DIL See Pomhal, Makquez de. 

CARY, JOHN (date of birth unknown — died 
c. 1720), British economist. Cary was a promi- 
nent Bristol merchant whose Essay on the State 
of England in Relation to Its Trade, Its Poor and 
Its Taxes (Bri.stol 1695; rei.s.sued in 1717 and 
1745 under other titles, and in French, 1755, 
and Italian, 17^4) is an excellent summary of 
contemporary mercantilist opinion. It illus- 
trates in particular the stre.ss })laccd on employ- 
ment as a criterion of national prosperity. He 
held it to be the duty of the state to inquire 
which trades were advantageous and which dis- 
advantageous to the country, in order that the 
former might be actively encouraged and the 
latter discouraged. 'Phis obligation was, in fact, 
placed on the Committee for Trade and Plan- 
tations established in 1696. Cary advocated the 
repeal of customs duties on exported manufac- 
tured goods and imported raw materials. He 
graded raw materials according to the amount of 
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labor required to convert them into finished 
manufactures and held that those which would 
give the greatest employment would add most to 
the national wealth when reexportetl as finished 
products. He estimated the value of the colonies 
according to the amount of employment in the 
mother country promoted by trade with them. 
Holding the conviction that “industrious people 
arc the wealth of a nation” he favored the pro- 
vision of work for the willing and the use of 
force on the unwilling. On this principle he 
agitated for a local act of Parliament to enable 
Bristol to administer its nineteen parishes as a 
single area through an elected corporation of 
the poor. 'I’he employment of the able bodied 
poor was to be organized in a workhouse, where 
children also were to be trained to be self- 
supporting. After a few years Cary recognized 
that the scheme was a financial failure, but it 
was the model for several local experiments in 
the eighteenth century. Cary also wrote in favor 
of protection on manufactured goods, of bullion 
import ami of the establishment of a national 
bank with provincial branches “on the credit 
of Parliament” to issue interest bearing notes 
to depositors and to make loans. In the British 
Museum (Add. Ms. 5540) there is a volume 
of his correspoTulcnce, j’lart of which is with 
John Ivockc, who describes the Essay as “the 
best discourse 1 ever read on that subject.” 

J. F. Rei-s 

Consult: Madcod, H. D., A Dictionary of Political 
Economy (l./ondon 1863) p. 391 --93. 

CASA DE CONTRATACION was before the 
nineteenth century the chief administrative 
agency for the regulation of commerce between 
Spain and her overseas po.sscssi()ns and the 
earliest institution created specifically for the 
governance of the American empire. I*'ounded 
by royal decree of January 20, 1503, it was in 
June established at Seville, the mercantile 
capital of Castile, to wlio.se sovereign the Indies 
were held to belong. In the beginning the Casa 
was without iloubt planned to be the trading 
house of the crown, corresponding with royal 
“factories” in the New World. But this soon 
proved to be impracticable, and it became a 
government bureau licensing and supervising 
all ships and merchants, passengers and goods, 
passing to and from the Indies, and seeing that 
the laws and ordinances relating to them were 
meticulously obeyed. 

The Casa received and cared for all gold, 
silver and precious stones remitted to the crown 
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from American mines and collected the averUi, 
or convoy tax, and customs and other duties. 
Transcripts were kept of official communica- 
tions passing through the Casa to America and 
of correspondence from America about trade 
and finance, as well as accounts of receipts and 
expenditures of the colonial treasurers. The 
officers of the Casa might propose to the king 
any measure they deemed necessary for the 
organization and development of American 
trade. The institution therefore became a sort of 
ministry of commerce and one of the principal 
outposts of the royal exchequer. 

The personnel of the Casa consisted at first of 
a treasurer, a comptroller (confador) and a factor 
or business manager, who were expected to 
meet for consultation and joint action morning 
and afternoon every day in the year except holi- 
days. With increase in the volume and complexity 
of business, from time to time subordinate 
officials, secretaries and legal counselors were 
added, and the three original officers became 
executive heads of large departments. In 1514 
the office of postmaster general was created, and 
Philip II added that of president of the Casa. 
I'^rom 1588 there was a purveyor general of 
armadas and fleets with a staff of his own, and at 
the close of Philip’s reign a 'rribunal de la Con- 
tadurfa, or board of audit. In the seventeenth 
century appeared a commandant of the navy 
yard, a staff to superintend the purchase and 
testing of artillery and powder and to teach 
gunnery and another to administer the averia 
for the defense of the annual fleets. 

A chief pilot was appointed as early as 1508 
(the first being Amerigo Vespucci), and under 
his direction there gradually developed a hydro- 
graphic bureau and a school of navigation for the 
construction and validating of nautical charts 
and instruments and for teaching and examining 
pilots for the “India” traffic; a professorship of 
cosmography was established in 1552. One of 
the duties of the chief pilot and his associates was 
to maintain a careful and systematic record of 
the results of geograjihical discovery and explo- 
ration, and a standard map, Padron real, was 
kept in the Casa to which all charts had legally 
to conform. 

The Casa was also a court of law. Its officers 
very early attempted to exercise judicial author- 
ity over infractions of its rules and in disputes 
between merchants and mariners engaged in the 
American trade. Coming into conflict with the 
local judiciary of Seville its competence was in 
1511 defined by the crown to cover all civil suits 


growing out of the trade and the crime of bar- 
ratry as well. Its three officials were therefore 
referred to as jueces ojiciales. Final shape was 
given to the Casa’s jurisdiction by Charles v, 
who in 1539 granted it exclusive authority not 
only over infractions of its ordinances but over 
civil suits affecting the revenues of the crown 
and over all crimes committed on the voyage to 
and from America, with appeal in important 
cases to the Council of the Indies. 

A fiscal, or prosecuting attorney, was ad tied to 
the Casa’s staff in 1546, and such was the in- 
crease of judicial business that in 1 5S3 a separate 
chamber, or Sal a de Justicia, was created con- 
sisting of two, and later of three, justices. 
Thereafter the Casa comprised two quite 
separate branches, administration and justice, 
the presiilcnt serving as the link between them. 
'I’he erection at Seville in 1543 of a Consulado, 
or guild of merchants trading with America, had 
meantime somewhat reduced the number of 
civil cases. 'The officers of this guild, a prior and 
two consuls elected annually by the merchants, 
look over the settlement of all civil suits between 
members, including proceedings in bankruptcy, 
'riieir methods, simpler and more expeditious 
than tho.se of the ortlmary law courts, relieved 
the Casa of a great mass of judicial work. 

Another subordinate institution was the 
Juzgaclo de Indias at Cadiz. As all trade with the 
New World had to pass through the Casa its 
control was from the outset restricted to a single 
por< for the whole of Spain. And in spite of the 
claim.« of other cities, of protests from the 
colonists and of efforts of the ernjieror, Charles 
V, to overrule the monojioly, for two centuries 
Seville retained this high privilege. Owing to 
the difficulties and dangers of the bar at San 
I.,ucar — Seville’s entrance to the sea — and the 
shallow channel of the Guadalquivir up to 
Seville, ships from 1508 on were permitted to 
lade either at Cadiz or San Lucar under super- 
vision of an inspector from the Casa. In 1535 
the crown appointed a permanent resident, 7 
oficial, at Cadiz, and ships and fleets returning 
from America were frequently allowed to make 
Cadiz their port, provided cargoes and registers 
were transported intact to Seville. This institu- 
tion was throughout the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries a source of perennial jealousy 
and dispute, since the advantages of Cadiz 
harbor attracted shipping more and more to it, 
until a new dynasty in 1717 transferred the Casa 
entire to the rival port and the Juzgado de 
Indias was assigned to Seville. 
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'rhe Casa had charge also of trade with the 
Canary Islands and with the adjacent African 
coast. The C'anarics were a regular port of call on 
the outward voyage to America, and early in the 
reign of Philip n an organization similar to that 
at Cadiz was set up in the three principal islands. 

The Casa de Contratacidn exercised its 
greatest induence under the Hapsburgs before 
the eighteenth century. It was the nerve center 
of a rigid and elaborate system designed to 
monopolize all American trade for Spaniards 
and to secure to Spain all the bullion that came 
from the New World. 'Phe system, adopted by a 
relatively non-industrial country neither rich 
nor very populous, pirovcd to be only an instru- 
ment of disaster. In sjn’te of minute regulation 
and supervision, evasion, with or without the 
connivance of officials, was very prevalent. Great 
numbers of unlicensed persons slipj>ed out to 
America, and not only did contraband trade 
flourish at Seville and Cadiz but foreigners en- 
gaged directly in tratle with ports in the colonies. 

In the eighteenth century, with the economic 
reforms gradually introduced by the Bourbon 
kings, the importance of the Casa slowly de- 
clined. 'I’he Andalusian monopoly was in- 
fringed by the creation of privileged trading 
companies caj)italized and operating in the north 
of Spain, and under Charles nr commeree was 
gradually thrown open between all important 
Spanish seaports and all parts of the American 
emjnre. When the old canalized sy.stem of trade 
was abandonetl the Casa had lost its excuse for 
being, and in 1790 it was abolished. 

Clarenci H. Harinc 

See: CoLONiKs; Col(jnial Adminisihahon; Co- 
i.oNiAi, CoMMHKriAi. Pomcy; Charterkd Companies; 
Asiento; AuniENt’iA; Councii. oh Indies. 
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tanon de las hulias Occident ales (Seville 1672), tr. by 
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CASAUX, CHARLES, Marquis de (1728-96), 
economist. Casaux was born on the island of 
Grenada in the West Indies and was a sugar cane 
planter there for many years; the latter part of 
his life was spent in England and France. He is 
known primarily for his theory of the automatic 
self-regulation of society, which he elaborates in 
his most important work, Considerations sur 
quelques parties du mdeanisme des societes. The 
author maintains that “whatever is needed to 
compensate for the results of an injustice to the 
public will always be performed through the 
public.” Provided that all obstacles to its opera- 
tion be removed by the leaders of society and 
that knowledge of its existence be widely 
enough diffused, this regulative force will func- 
tion without further outside intervention. 
Examining in the light of this theory the con- 
temporary economic situation in England and 
France Casaux strongly advocates the destruc- 
tion of monopoly and the introduction of free 
competition as a means of obtaining the just 
price. The interests of the three jirincipal classes 
in the state, the landowner, the indu.strialist and 
the capitali.st, require a maximum of production 
and freedom from restraint. A large section of 
the Considerations deals with the problem of the 
English sinking fund as a means of redeeming 
the public debt. Anticipating both Hamilton and 
Ricardo he attacks the sinking fund on the 
ground that redemption is no longer imperative 
since the charges of the debt have been rendered 
relatively insignificant by the vavSt increase of 
national income resulting within the last century 
fnim such factors as the doubling of wages and 
trebling of foreign trade. Because of the neces- 
sity of effecting a “just equilibrium between 
agriculture and national industry” taxes on the 
entire consumption are preferable to a discrim- 
inating single tax, whether imposed on land or 
luxuries. I'he principle of taxation is justified by 
the fact that the inevitable rise in prices which 
results is compensated by an automatic rise in 
wages. Casaux was also an advocate of inter- 
nationalism; the conclusion of the Eden Treaty 
of Commerce in 1786 represented to him the 
triumph of his ideas of permanent peace based 
on reciprocity. After leaving England in 1788 
Casaux visited France, where during the early 
years of the revolution he wrote numerous 
pamphlets — and occasionally advised Mirabeau 
— on contemporary economic, fiscal and consti- 
tutional problems. 

Stephem Bauer 

Important works: Considerations sur quelques parties du 
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mecamsme des societhy 3 vols. (London 1785-88), tr. 
by Parkyns MacMahon (London 1786); Questions A 
examiner avant VassembUe des Etats (Jhteraux (Paris 
1788); Simplicite de Vid^e d’une constitution et quelques 
autres qui s'y rapportent (Pans I78g); Ahsurdite de 
rimpdt territorial et de plusieurs autres impfits, demon- 
tree par r exposition des effets ou reactions des dtfferentes 
esphces de taxes sur tous les prix tant du travail que de 
ses produits, soil dans 1 ' agriculture, soil dans Vindustne 
(Paris 1789). 

CASK LAW is law found in decided cases and 
created by judges in the process of solving par- 
ticular disputes. Case law in some form and to 
some extent is found wherever there is law. A 
mere series of decisions of individual cases does 
not of course in itself constitute a system of law. 
But in any judicial system rules of law arise 
sooner or later out of such decisions of cases, as 
rules of action arise out of the solution of practi- 
cal problems, whether or not such formulations 
arc desired, intended or consciously recognized. 
'These generalizations contained in, or built 
upon, past decisions, when taken as normative 
for future disputes, create a legal system of 
precedent. Precedent, however, is operative be- 
fore it is recognized. Toward its operation 
drive all those phases of human make up which 
build habit in the individual and institutions 
in the group: laziness as to the reworking of 
a problem once solved; the time and energy 
saved by routine, especially under any pres- 
sure of business; the values of routine as a 
curb on arbitrariness and as a prop of weak- 
ness, inexperience and instability; the social 
values of jiredictability; the powder of whatever 
exists to produce expectations and the power 
of expectations to become normative. The force 
of precedent in the law is heightened by an 
additional factor: that curious, almost universal 
sense of ju.stice which urges that all men are 
properly to be treated alike in like circum- 
stances. As the social system varies wc meet 
infinite variations as to what men or treatment.^ 
or circumstances are to be classed as “like”; 
but the pressure to accept the views of the time 
and place remains. 

The practical universality of case law in some 
form docs not make less significant the great 
differences in its detail and in its scope within 
different legal systems. Case law modified by 
statute is the essence of the Anglo-American 
judicial system. For the case law is the back- 
ground against which statutes are viewed; it gov- 
erns wherever no statute has entered. Indeed, 
statutes are in the main regarded as innovations 
on case law, to be limited in their application; 
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and after their enactment case law provides both 
the wherewithal to fill gaps in their subject 
matter and the technique of interpreting what 
they cover — so much so that it is a legal com- 
monplace that no man knows what a statute 
means until the courts have “con.strued” it. 
'The effects of this process are to be traced in 
two directions. Statutes are, in our system, 
drawn typically in some haste and none too 
skilfully; inevitably their words cover more or 
less than what was intended. The judge with 
a specific variant before him has an opportunity 
to fit the statute to changing facts. On the other 
hand, where the older case law closes the judge’s 
eyes to a statute’s purpose it may destroy the 
main value of legislation: the ability to strike 
out with relative freedom on new and needed 
lines. 

Legislation works by generalization in ad- 
vance and with an eye to the future as far as 
human institutions will allow; ease law works 
deliberately with an eye to the past, adjusting 
individual \ariants as they arise. Because of this 
individualization of decisions case law is grandly 
unsystematic, grows in isolated, uneven, often 
inconsi.stent ways and directions in difl'erent 
areas of the law and shows an ever recurring 
and ever increasing tendency to assume dis- 
ordered unmanageable bulk. In all of this it 
contrasts somewhat with the single statute, but 
most sharply with the systematic codification of 
rules of law by statute. For the essence of a code 
is the attempt to arrange all the relevant law 
in clear cut authoritative form. An unofficial 
compilation of case law' such as the Sachsen- 
spicgcl or the pending Restatement of the Law, 
if it wins unofficial authority, or a partial code 
such as the Uniform Sales Act more or less 
approaches the character of a codification in its 
effect on rigidity of the law. 

The relation of code and prior case law has 
been much discussed, especially on the conti- 
nent. Primitive codes often represent a political 
compromise involving reform of the prior case 
law. Indeed, since case law is uneven and often 
self-inconsistent all codes represent some re- 
form. Yet a successful code must apparently be 
built directly or indirectly on case law, the re- 
pository of legal experience. Such was the basis 
of Justinian’s code and the famous modern 
European codco*, it has also been the basis of 
the partial codifications of the common law. 
I^s discussed but equally important is the 
relation of code and post-code case law. Three 
features of the code are particular impor- 
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C C. L.angdcV\ {tj.v.) in 1S71 as a rcvok against 
the older methods of legal education 
Before J.angdcll, training in law in the United 
States had been secured partly by the apprentice 
system, partly in law schools in which the pre- 
dominant method of instruction was the lecture; 
or the instructor used the printetl lectures of 
others and quizzed on the texts. The essential 
features of the case method, on the other hand, 
were the use of actual “cases,” i.e. court opin- 
ions, as the main content of the courses of study, 
and an emphasis on diseussion in class. 

The case system was based on certain fun- 
damental premises as to the nature of legal 
science and jiractise. One was that lawyers in 
practise must work out what courts w'ill do, 
and how to argue to them, largely from judi- 
cial opinions, and that the law student can 
best learn this job by doing it. A second premise 
was that the study of concrete factual situations 
and of the decisions on the issues raised pro- 
vides the basis for a discussion class, gives 
substance and content to the rules concerned 
and makes for sounder and more interesting 
teaching. 'Fhe third underlying premise of the 
method will not hold water, namely that the 
determination of legal principle (viewed simul- 
taneously as a means of predicting how cases 
will come out and as a means of detennining 
“the right” solution) is a “science,” like a nat- 
ural science, and capable of accurate inductive" 
study; and that the basic materials for observa- 
tion are the opinions of the judges. According 
to this conception the number of “principles” 
was relatively small; they were reflected in the 
cases, and unfolded themselves in the course of 
history to him who had an eye to discover them. 
An instructor who had grasped these principles 
could select in any field of law a series of cases, 
most commonly arranged by date, in which the 
principles were reflected, and could lead the 
student to extract these for himself. Inter- 
spersed, to .stimulate thought and discussion, 
would be occasional cases where the judges had 
gone wrong. In the classroom the accurate 
statement, the working out and the cross play 
of principle could be accomplished by putting 
hypothetical cases. Whatever the validity of 
these premises, the advantages of the case sys- 
tem as a method of instruction arc obvious. 
Instead of hearing or reading general rules 
ready made, froni some unexamined source of 
authority, accepting them and then attempting 
to apply them, the student was to dig out his 
general rules for himself. In the process, he 


would develop an ability to think; he would 
learn to handle himself in legal argument; he 
would acquire, even, a degree of skepticism 
concerning some rules which some men had 
formulated. 

A necessary corollary to the case method, 
as soon as the class grew large enough to 
press upon the library, was the casebook, i.e. 
the separate printing of a selected series of 
opinions for discussion. I’he cases in such a 
compilation are, to be sure, more or less edited; 
and the more they arc cut in the editing, the 
farther the student is removed from real wres- 
tling w'ith the original sources. 'I'his does not, 
however, remove the advantage of inductive 
thinking, nor that of dealing with the concrete. 
Important for the widespread adoption t)f the 
case method was the magnilicent series of 
pioneering casebooks produced by James Barr 
Ames (g. 7 '.). But a relic of the older lecture or 
textbook system is still found in tho.se “case- 
books” which, instead of raising problems for 
discussion, merely string together illustrative 
cases, in which the language of each rule appears 

'rhough decried at hr.st, especially as being 
too difficult, the case system had made its way 
into all American law schools of the better class 
by 1915. Now that the struggle over its adoption 
has died down, certain drawbacks to the system 
are receiving attention. Tliese disadvantages are 
partly a result of the increasing size of law 
classes, which makes the actual dialectic tend 
to center on a few of the better men, while the 
class at large becomes an autlience. 7 o a greater 
extent, the difficulties lie in the method itself 
and in certain excrescences attendant on its 
general use. 

Knowledge of the positive law is won under 
case discussion only at heavy cost in time. The 
field of law is vast; the student needs a speaking 
acquaintance with many matters which there 
is no time for case discussion to bring out. 
This calls not for the displacing of the case 
technique, but for the use of supplementary 
material. In part, informational footnotes to the 
casebook fill the need; in part, lectures; in part, 
outside reading, especially under the pressure 
of impending bar examinations. More trouble- 
some is the fact that a good student can learn 
the case technique in a year or so and then 
ceases to have much use for an instructor. His 
needs have been met, to some extent, by the 
law reviews, on which the better students do 
independent research work as editors. And there 
is a distinct tendency, by the use of moot courts 
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or of essay problems, to make training in legal 
research and argument a part of the course of 
study. 

More vital, however, are the results of the 
practise of summarizing the cases and decisions 
for the student. Here the presupposition of the 
existence of exact legal principle has had far 
reaching effects. The casebooks have been built 
up largely in an effort to make clear basic prin- 
ciples, the deductive use of which gives a sure 
key to prediction and a touchstone to the right- 
ness or wrongness of decisions. Desiring to 
put the student in secure possession of these 
principles and to clarify for him fields of 
law in which no undergraduate can be a spe- 
cialist, the instructor tends to state the law 
in orderly fashion, and the student to accept 
the recurring summaries without much thought. 
Such summarizing is not inherent in case 
mctlK)d teaching; neither is that tendency to- 
ward sweeping generalization which marches 
hand in hand with the search for principle 
— an emphasis less on the facts of the case 
in hand than on the rule, and on rules ever 
wilier. But in a number of casebooks this has 
proceeded to the point of striking the facts 
from many of the cases, to save space; whereas 
the one peculiar advantage of the case system 
lies in the concrete character of the material 
dealt with. On the other hand, one trend of 
casebook making at the present time, as at Yale 
and Columbia, tends to add to the statements of 
fact in the opinions a consiilerablc body of 
other information about the layman’s practises 
concerned therein , in order to facilitate both an 
understanding and an evaluation of the bearing 
of the case. 

Another difficulty in the case system lies in 
the problem, even when the cases arc severely 
edited, of presenting a sufficiently wide .sam- 
pling of judicial behavior to lay a foundation 
for accurate prediction. Experiments to meet 
this need turn on the assumption that the vital 
aspect of the case system may prove to be an 
increased use of summaries of specific situations 
followed by statements of what the judges have 
done with them, with less stress laid upon the 
preci.se language of the original opinions. 

The case system has proved itself an indis- 
pensable tool for teaching cla.sses the technique 
of reading cases, and is unequaled as a means 
of bringing out the distinction between the 
actual decision and the passing dictum. It 
has proved its value also as a tool for teaching 
comparative analysis. The chief weaknesses of 
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the method lie in its failure, if unsupplcmented, 
to train the average student in the independent 
use of the library, or in synthesis which will 
be on a par with his analysis; and in its failure 
to deal adequately with that rapidly growing 
phase of our law, the statutes. Certain statutes, 
which either rest on case law, such as the uni - 
form commercial acts, or have been very fre- 
quently construed, like the Bankruptcy Act, 
arc dealt with effectively enough by the case 
method; but its net effect is undcremphasis of 
legislative law. Finally, it will be observed that 
the emphasis of the case method is on teaching 
what the rules of law arc, i.e. the formulae 
employed by courts in dealing with ilisputes, 
and how they may be known when seen. Where 
the cases are arranged historically it shows also 
something of what the law has been. It has no 
necessar\' concern with how the “rule of law'” 
is to be used by the lawyer in his office (the 
translation of precepts into action), or with what 
the rule means to the j>eople it purports to 
regulate, or W'ith why the rule came to be what 
it is. or how to build an argument on any but a 
narrow point. Much case method teaching, 
therefore, never gets farther than the setting up 
of the “right” formulae. On the other hand, 
every one of the matters ju.st mentioned lies 
close at hand in case method teaching, because 
of the constant prc.sence of specific states of fact; 
and every one of them can be made part of the 
study by any in.structor who is so inclined. 

'rhe effects of the method on the student’s 
outlook depend wholly on the instructor’s point 
of view'. All that the method guarantees is 
higher skill than is attainable without it, what- 
ever approach to legal matters may be incul- 
cated. All present indications are, however, that 
the utility of the cases w'ill be increa.singly 
appreciated, and that the ca.se method, in its 
essence, will stand more firmly than ever at the 
<X)re of our legal education. 

In recent years considerable attention has 
been attracted by applications of the case 
method to other fields. Sharply to be distin- 
guished from the case system in law is the 
practise of social case work. A distinction must 
also be drawn between the case method in law 
and the case method as applied to sociology and 
economics, in that the latter has, up to the 
present, been largely a research technique rather 
than an educational device. On the other hand, 
the case method in medical study approximates 
that in law, with this distinction: in medicine, 
as in any social science in which inductive 
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teaching is attempted, the “cases” presented 
are observers’ descriptions; whereas in law the 
cases were originally, and still are prevailingly, 
the courts’ own record of their own doings, 
and thus possess greater authority and at the 
same time less objectivity. 

K. N. Llewellyn 
See : Legal Education; Case Law; Social Case 
Work; Kesearcii; Casuistry. 
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CASE WORK. See Social Case Work. 

CASSATION, COURT OF. See Appeals, 
Judicial; Courts. 

CASSELL, ERNEST JOSEPH (1852-1921), 
English financier and pliilanthropist. Cassell was 
born at Cologne, the son of a Jewish banker. 
After learning the elements of banking with 
firms in Cologne, Liverpool and I’aris, he ob- 
tained a position with the Ixmdon financial 
house of Bischoffsheim and (ioldschmidt. He 
became manager at the age of twenty-two and 
ten years later was made partner in the firm. 
Although this association continued for many 
years Cassell carried out a considerable number 
of his more important enterprises independently. 
He was regarded as one of the most influential 
and trustworthy men in the city circle of high 
finance and as a speculative expert rather than a 
speculative gambler. He introtluced something 
of the German banker’s practise of cooperating 
with industry, as for example when he under- 
took the application of the Thomas-Gilchrist 
smelting proccvss to Swedish mines tapped by the 
railroad which he had financed, thus creating a 
profitable mining industry and increased reve- 
nues for the railroad. Cassell sj>ecialized in the 
financing of government loans and public 
utilities. The Swedish Central Railways, the 
Mexican Central Railway, the Electric Traction 


Company (London), the Central London Rail- 
way, the Irrigation Investment Company (which 
built the Nile dams at Assuan and Assiut) were 
all financed by him. He floated loans for Mexico 
(1893), China (1895), Uruguay (1896), Morocco 
(1906) and Turkey (1909). He also played a con- 
siderable role in building up the Vickers muni- 
tions companies. Many of his ventures were 
made in consultation with the British Foreign 
Office and he was given many public honors. In 
private life his interest in sport, his patronage of 
the arts, luxurious hospitality, impressive 
philanthropy and conversion to the Roman 
Catholic cliurch reflect the common history of 
numerous brilliant and successful English 
bankers of CJerman- Jewish extraction. He was 
one of an interesting company of men who did 
much to develop English industry at home and 
English trade and influence abroad. 

W. H. Dawson 

CASTE. A caste may he defined as an endoga- 
mous and hereditary subdivision of an ethnic unit 
occupying a position of superior or inferior rank 
or social esteem in comparison with other such 
subdivisions. It resembles the clan in being a 
social unit within a larger political or cultural 
whole, and in being marriage regulating and 
therefore hereditary from the point of view of 
the individual. It differs from the clan in being 
endogamous, whereas the clan is exogarnous arul 
therefore necessarily unilateral as to descent; 
also in that the castes in their very nature arc 
ranked or rated, whereas clans are essentially 
equivalent within the society which they consti- 
tute. The caste and the clan may be roughly 
described as horizontal and vertical divisions 
respectively of a population. Castes, therefore, 
arc a special form of social classes, which in 
tendency at least are present in every society. 
Castes differ from social classes, however, in 
that they have emerged into social consciousness 
to the point that custom and law attempt their 
rigid and permanent separation from one an- 
other. Social classes arc the generic soil from 
which caste systems have at various times and 
places independently grown up. 

’I’hese systems have had an outward or anal- 
ogous similarity but have often been without 
historical connection and have thus had no true 
homologous relation of structure. The similari- 
ties between most of the various caste systems of 
the world are therefore conceptual or psycho- 
logically founded, not genetic. It follows that no 
single factor or stable set of factors is to be 
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looked for as the universal cause lying at the 
root of caste. Conquest, race dilfercnces, reli- 
gion, economic developments, all have contrib- 
uted, and in varying degrees, to the growth of 
the several caste systems. Nor are the phenom- 
ena of caste any more uniform. 'Fhere are soci- 
eties, like that of India, which are consciously 
and unresidually caste organized; in mediaeval 
Japan and Europe there were others in which 
caste organization was chiefly at the top or 
bottom; iu modern Europe there are still other 
societies which arc in principle castelcss but 
have had injected into them a few de facto 
castes, such as jews and gypsies, which remain 
more or less nonconformable to the general 
scheme of society. 

It is in India that caste has had its completcst 
development. Only there has it become an intri- 
cate system which has entwined all aspects of the 
civilization with which it was able to come into 
coTitact. Indian caste accordingly forms the 
most integrated as well as the most self-con- 
scious system that has grown uji anywhere: a 
pattern stamped on most parts of Indian civiliza- 
tion. In spite of this it seems to be less than 
three thousand years old. The Vedas, of looo 
B.c. and beyoTid, did not have it in a substan- 
tially developed form. By Buddha’s time, around 
the fifth century n.(\, it was already fairly prev- 
alent; and the Greeks report it a few centuries 
later. Whether it is a further development of 
germs present in the little known native south 
Indian culture, or the result of clash of Aryan 
and Dravidian, is not known. According to 
Hindu theory, four castes were instituted at the 
beginning of things and are eternal: Bnihmaii, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya and Shudra, or priests, 
nobles, cultivators and serfs. This dogma ap- 
pears never to have been anything more than a 
scheme representing things as the Brahmans 
liked to systematize them. 'I’he same holds of the 
native theory that the multiplicity of castes 
originated from unlawful marriages between the 
four standard castes; this is merely a piece of 
ingenious logic. Actually the census of India 
records over eight hundred castes and subcastes, 
or nearly five thousand, counting minute or 
wholly localized ones. 'Fhese include not only oc- 
cupational groups but tribes, races, sects, in 
fact all populational bodies possessing any dis- 
tinctive traits and group consciousness. I'he 
Parsees, fire worshipping Persian refugees, are 
treated as a caste; so are the Todas and many 
another primitive hill tribe; so are fishermen, 
scavengers, jewelers; so, in some districts, arc 
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Christian converts. Even self-sufficient groups 
whose racial or cultural origin is foreign and who 
arc not intrinsically interested in constituting 
a caste are forced into the mold by Hindu 
opinion. And castes arc still forming by fission. 
In two adjacent areas the members of the same 
caste may be forced by economic circumstances 
to follow somewhat different trades. If one of 
these trades should rank a little more honorably, 
two subcastes arise, one of which begins to look 
down on the other as a poor relation. As their 
status in the community moves slightly up\Aaid, 
they become socially proud and discountenance 
remarriage of widows, which caste cusn)m has 
herctr)fore tolerated. The less successful section 
adheres to its old law, there an* recriminations, 
and two new castes have been established. 
Again, a part of a group migrating or drifting 
into a new^ environment may find its occupation 
more or less lucrative and highly rated than 
formerly, and before long a new caste has arisen. 
Every new cult carries with it the potentiality of 
a new caste, as does every new conquest made 
by a population rather than by an army. 

It is clear that the history of Indian caste is 
extremely complex and its causes manifold. Any 
attempt to explain the system on the basis of a 
single factor may therefore be attractive to those 
who like simple formulae, hut is foredoomed to 
partiality and unsoundness. The most persistent 
of these attempts is the racial explanation of the 
origin of caste. It is true that one of the Hindu 
words for caste, varna, means color; but we, too, 
often use “color” in the sense of “kind.” It is 
also true that anthropometric records .show on 
the whole lighter skins and narrower noses for 
high castes. But the social ranking of the castes 
and their physical indices do not by any means 
agree uniformly, even in the same area; in south 
India, for example, the members of high castes 
are broader-nosed than those of the low castes in 
the north. While race consciousness may have 
given the first impetus to Indian caste, it is at 
present, and has been for a long time past, a 
much less i^otenl factor than economic status. 

Religion has deeply influenced I liiidu caste, 
especially the old and almost universal tenets of 
immortality of the individual soul, rebirth ac- 
cording to a scheme of moral causality (karma) 
and earning of merit by restraint and conquest 
of the passion‘’'. Numbers of the higher castes 
are “twice bom” as human beings; in a previous 
existence they belonged to a low caste. More 
duty is incumbent upon them because they rep- 
resent greater merit. Hence they are subject to 
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innumerable tabus affecting food, sexuality, 
cleanliness, conduct, from which the contam- 
inated and contaminating lowly castes are 
exempt. A Brahman may eat only vegetable f(X)d 
prepared by another Brahman and must partake 
of it without being observed; the lowest castes 
cat anything, even beef and jiork. Varying with 
her caste, a widow was burned, secluded, 
grudgingly permitted to remarry or wholly 
freed. A low caste man may not touch or even 
approach a Brahman; but he leads in general a 
far freer life. Worth, in caste as in personal con- 
duct, is therefore spiritually earned and main- 
tained by merit, in Hindu theory and partly in 
practise. 

'I'he Hindu does not feel caste a burden as the 
individualistic occidental might. To him it 
seems both natural and desirable, its deliberate 
breach unnatural, perverse and unforgivable. 
Whatever his caste, the Hindu is jiroud of it, as 
v/esterners are of their nationality. It gives him a 
sense of solidarity, and he does not seek to 
escape it. Of course, caste is as incompatible 
with full accei)tance of the occidental economic 
system as it is interadapted with the native one. 
In the contact of the two idea-systems, caste will 
either be broken down or will keep India eco- 
nomically mediaeval or will hybridize into some 
new and unforeseeable cultural form. 

How far the ancient Mediterranean world 
developed castes is a matter partly of definition, 
partly to be determined by further research. 
Egypt showed certain tendencies in the direc- 
tion of caste; Mesopotamia seems to have been 
rather remarkably free from them. 'I'he Spartan 
division of the population into citizens, ireplot- 
Afot, helots and slaves, and the Roman into 
patricians, plebeians and slaves, merely ap- 
proached a caste system: they were frankly based 
on wealth and land holding and, unlike Hindu 
castes, were of political importance. It is 
theoretically significant that the Roman system 
appears to have been founded on economic 
circumstances, the Spartan on conquest; and 
that most of Greece followed the latter only 
slightly or not at all. 

During the Middle Ages there developed in 
Europe a quasi-caste system, with aristocratic 
rank and privileges, sumptuary laws, feudalism, 
and occupation guilds in control of much of in- 
dustry. 'I’he classes, however, never crystallized 
into complete castes, and the final religious sanc- 
tion was never obtained. In fact the spirit and 
tendency of the Catholic church were set in the 
opposite direction. Japan is often cited as a land 


of caste; this was true to perhaps the same degree 
as of mediaeval Europe. Sharp distinctions of 
hereditary rank, and elaborate formal expression 
of these, there certainly were; but occupational 
elaboration and integration with religion re- 
mained vague. Chinese society is essentially 
castelcss. Officials, farmers, artisans, mer- 
chants, are theoretically ranked in that order, but 
actually a wealthy merchant outranks anyone 
but high officials. 'Ehe absence of both warriors 
and priests from the scheme is notable. De- 
scendants to the third generation of jailors, 
actors and prostitutes were ineligible to take 
examinations for office; but this provision had 
fairly recent parallels in Europe. 

Among primitive people the idea of kinship is 
for the most part too potent socially to allow' 
much room for caste-like growths. Even where 
royalty was elaborately divine, as in Polynesian 
Tonga, every king and noble had acknowledged 
kinsmen in all strata of society. Substantially the 
same situation existed in nati\e Mexico and 
Peru, where the local commune of actual or 
reputed blood relatives remained the basis of 
society beneath the politico-military super- 
structure. Africa, esf^ecially in the east, 
shows some approaches to caste, presumably 
under indirect influences from higlier civiliza- 
tions; smiths are often a sort of needed but 
tolerated out-caste comparable to the Jews in 
mediaeval Europe; and in some districts pastoral 
Ilamitic invaders like the Wa-huma have made 
themselves a noble caste among the native farm- 
ing population. Somewhat reminiscent of caste 
is the division of the Arabian pojnilation into 
Bedouin and town dwellers, and of tJie native 
Ameriam Southwest into farming Pueblos and 
roving Navajo and Apache; these, however, are 
cases of culturally and politically independent 
units segregating along caste-like lines, not of 
subdivisions within one such unit. 

A. L. Kroeber 
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The People of India (2nd cd. Calcutta 1915); ft^nart, 
E., Les lastes dam Vlnde (2nd ed. Pans 1927), tr. hy 
E. D. Ross (London 1930); Russell, R. V., “Intro- 
ductory Essay on Caste” in his The Trthe\ and Castes 
of the Central l*rovtnces of Jmha, 4 vols. (London 1916) 
vol. i, p. 3 197; Narasu, P. L., A Study of Caste 
(Madras 1922); Churye, (J. S., “The l^thnic Theory 
of Caste” in Man in India, \() 1 , iv (1924) 209 71; 
Datta, U., “Das indischc K.istensystem” in Anthropos, 
vol. xxii (1927) 142^^59; C'hattopadhyay, K., “The 
Origin t)f C'aste” in Visi^a-Bharati Quarterly, vt)l. n 
(1924-25) 347-58, gives a summary of the theories 
that have been advanced. 

CASTELAR Y RII’OLL, liMILIO (1832 <p), 
Spariisli statesman, journalist and historian. 
Castclar obtained liis doctor’s degree in 1S53 in 
the faculty of jihilosophy at the University of 
Madrid. I'lie following year he distinguished 
himself by a brilliant oratorical defense of the 
liberties of the individual. This led to his ap- 
pointment to the staff of El Irihuno, and he 
served on various journals until 1863, when he 
founded his owm organ, La dt'nwcracia. His 
work as a journalist was as effective as his 
masterly eloquence in educating the Spanish 
people in the princi]>les of constitutional govern- 
ment. In 1856 he was afipointed to the chair of 
hi.story in the University of Madrid, where his 
lectures drew' large audiences. The educated 
bourgeoisie were enthusiastic about this man 
who, in a period of decadent jiolitics, discussed 
the burning political questions of the day elo- 
quently and beautifully, elevating them to the 
plane of general jirinciples and interests. His 
antimonarchist activities resulted in 1865 in the 
suppression of his paper and the loss of his 
chair. 'J'he following year he fled to Paris to 
escape execution for complicity in republican 
plots. He returned to Spain during the revolu- 
tion of 1 808 and became leader of the individu- 
alist republican group, whose program he had 
presented in the columns of his paper and in his 
Formula del p'^o^eso (Madrid 1867). Rather than 
split the reiuiblican ranks he cooperated for a 
time with Pi y Margall and his socialist and 
federalist republicans. But after the republic 
was established by the National Assembly in 
1873 constant disorder and the overthrow of 
two presidents in a few months influenced 
Castelar, as the third president, to break with 
the federalists and to use a reorganized army 
to restore order. I’his action, coupled with con- 
servative tendencies which had been strength- 
ened by the exercise of power, caused him to lose 
the support of the more radical republicans but 
permitted him, after the restoration, to be the 


respected and respectful adversary of the 
crown. He retired from active political life in 
1S93, still believing in a republic as the ideal 
form of government but opposing its introduc- 
tion by violence. Castelar and Pi y Margall are 
the most representative figures in the history of 
the republican party in Spain. 

Castelar was endowetl with a powerful imag- 
ination but rebelled against any severe mental 
discipline. He divided his activities as a writer 
between history and literature but left no work 
worthy of his ability in either field. His historical 
writings are, more strictly, brilliant literary 
works. He showed a very marked tendency to 
judge the personalities and events of the past 
according to his own ideals fashioned from the 
individualistic and democratic principles of the 
French Revolution . 

Jose Antonio Rudio 
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CASd’ELLIO, SEBAS'J'IEN (1515 63), Swiss 
Protestant theologian and freethinker. Castellio, 
who early evidenced a passion for knowledge, 
worked as a tutor in a noble family in order to 
pursue his studies at College de la Trinite, 
jyyons. At twenty-five he met Calvin in Stras- 
bourg and on his recommendatitin became in 
1541 principal of the College de Ceneve, a 
center of Creek learning and study of the Scrip- 
tures. His first work, the Dialogi sacri (Lyons 
1540), was a series of vivid scenes out of the 
Bible, a manual for schoolboys which went 
through many editions and was translated into 
many languages. Castellio was profoundly in- 
terested in classical antiquity and thought of 
Christ as a moral teacher. His evangelical hu- 
manism made of him an antagonist of Calvinist 
orthodoxy and an advocate of tolerance. In 1544 
he came into open collision with Calvin when he 
interpreted the Song of Solotnon as an ancient 
love poem rather than as a revelation of the true 
relation between Christ and the church and 
demanded its exclusion from Holy Scripture. 
Likewise he denied that Christ’s descent into 
hell was a punishment and disagreed with Cal- 
vin’s theory of predestination. He removed to 
Basel, where after some years of poverty he be- 
came professor of Greek literature at the uni- 
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versity. His Bihlia sacra latina (Basel 1551), an 
annotated translation, was his largest work, but 
his most famous was the De haereticis an sint 
persequendi . . . doctorum virorum sententiae 
(Magdeburg 1554), which was immediately 
translated into French. Here Castcilio set forth 
his reasons for opposing the persecution of 
Servetus, arguing that the burning of heretics 
was in the spirit neither of Christ nor of reform. 
The preface, bearing the pseudonym “Martinus 
Bellius,” is one of the mother documents on 
freedom of conscience. In Contra lihellum Cal- 
vini (n.p., c. 1554) be answered the reformer’s 
reply. In an unjniblished work, l)e arte duhitandi 
et conjidenti et sdendi et ignorandi, Castcilio as a 
precursor of Descartes made a plea for the use of 
intelligence even in matters of revelation. 

W. Kohler 

Consult: Buisson, F., Sehastmi CastcUion, sa vie et son 
oeuvu, 2 \()Ks. (Paris 1S02); Jones, k. M., Spiritual 
Rejornicrs in the JOth and lytli Centimes (Ix)ndon 
1914). 

CASTILLA, UAMON (1797-1 867), Peruvian 
jtolitician and soldier. Castilla served in various 
important inilitary and j)olitical offices and be- 
came known as a man of strong character and 
energc'tic action. In 1H44 he led a succes.sful 
revolution against the dictator Vivanco, was 
elected president of Peru the following year and 
for twenty years thereafter exercised a prepon- 
derant inducnce in the country. During lus first 
administration (1845-51) public instruction was 
improved, the army reduced and reorganized, 
the navy enlarged, the first telegraj>h lines were 
installed (1(847), a railroad was constructed 
(1S51), a budget system introduced, the public 
debt consolidated and in part refunded (iS4<S), 
the exploitation of guano reorg-anized and that of 
nitrate begun, immigration and colonization 
were subsidized and, in administration, l.iw was 
observed and men were employed irre.spectiveof 
party affiliation. In 1854 Castilla took over and 
led to succe.ss the liberal revolution which had 
broken out against his successor Echenique and 
again took oflice as president in 1855. ’Phis revo- 
lution was accomjianicd by two important social 
reforms- -the abolition of the personal tribute 
paid by the Indians since colonial times and 
the coinj>ensated emancipation of Negro slaves. 
During his second administration (1855-62) 
anarchy, party strife and attemj)ts at assassina- 
tion caused Castilla to rule with an iron hand. 
As a liberal he forced the novel and radical 
constitution of 1856 and as a conservative he 


brought about the adoption of the constitution 
of i860 which was moderately conservative and 
modeled after that of the United States. It 
recognized the Roman Catholic religion as the 
state religion, restored ample power to the 
president, but retained the right of association. 
This constitution remained the fundamental law 
of the land until 1920. 

W. W. Pierson, Jr. 

Consult: D^valos y Lissdn, Pedro, La printera eenturiu 
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CASTLEREAGH, ROBERT STlvWART, 
Viscount, Second Marquis of Londonderry 
(1769-1822), British statesman. Castlereagh, 
who was born in Ulster, Ireland, was elected to 
the Iri.sh House of Commons in 1790 and be- 
came chief secretary for Ireland in 1798. He 
suppres.setl the Irish rebellion of that year and 
was instrumeiit.il in bringing about the parlia- 
mentary union of Ireland with England. In 
1800 he entered the British I louse of Commons. 
Castlereagh ’s chiel contribution to history was 
made during his tenure of the British For- 
eign Office during the years 1812 to 1822. 
'J’he last luiropean coalition w'hich finally 
brought about Napoleon s downfall was largely 
his work, and no other man had a greater in- 
fluence on the reconstruction of Ivurope and on 
the scheme of a European alliance. In recon- 
struction his main object was to firoduce a “just 
equilibrium” in Europe. I'or this purpose he 
wished hVance reduced to her old frontiers and 
Russia kept east of the Vistula. He succeeded in 
his first object and indeed had to repress the 
desire of the allies for a vindictive peace in 1815. 
In his second object he failed, but by building 
up Prussia and bringing her to the Rhine and 
by encouraging Austrian influence in Italy he 
made a central Europe strong enough to pre- 
serve the balance against the two other powers. 
The European Alliance, t(x>, was mainly his 
creation. This idea, born in the 'J'hird Coalition, 
was in its origin a guaranty of Europe against 
F'rance by the four Great Powers, which prom- 
ised mutual aid to one another. At Vienna Castle- 
rcagh even considered extending this guaranty 
to all Europe, including the Turkish dominions. 
Subsequently, however, he preferred the system 
of diplomacy by conference to settle all questions 
disturbing the peace of Europe. 

In contrast to Alexander, whose own ex- 
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pedient, the “Holy Alliance,” was purely moral, 
and to Metternich, who wished to use the alli- 
ance to repress the revolutions which broke out 
in Italy in 1820 and 1821, Castlereagh had 
always denied the right of the European Alli- 
ance to intervene in the internal affairs of other 
countries. He protested, at first secretly and then 
openly, against this misuse of power at the 
conferences of Troppau (1820) and Laibach 
(1821). After the outbreak of the Greek revo- 
lution he agreed to attend another conference 
where he hoped to settle by round table diplo- 
macy the threatening Russo-Turkish and Franco- 
Spanish disputes as well as the problem of the 
Spanish colonies. His suicide in a fit of insanity 
resulting from overstrain immediately before the 
Congress of Verona (1822) caused the failure of 
these plans. The idea of diplomacy by con- 
ference was never understood by public opinion 
in Castlereagh ’s day and was associated with the 
repressive use which Alexander and Metternich 
made of it. It was, however, the only attempt t(' 
form a permanent diplomatic conference of the 
Great Powers previous to 1919. 

Charlks K. 'WnKn u 
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CASTRO, CIPRIANO (1861-1924), dictator 
president of Venezuela from 1899 to 1908. He 
spent his early years in the cattle industry and 
for a brief time served in the national congress. 
He took posse.ssion of the government in 1 899 by 
an armed revolt, and because of his shrewdness 
and daring became known as the “Lion of the 
Andes.” He was vain and uneducated, and in his 
domination of the courts, congress and state 
governments somewhat corrupt and wholly 
despotic. Yet his regime was not without benefit 
to Venezuela. He developed its resources, pro- 
moted internal improvements such as roads, 
parks, public buildings and a telegraph system, 
had legal codes promulgated and encouraged 
education. But he became notorious because of 
his relations with foreign countries. He dreamed 
of founding a great nation composed of Vene- 
zuela, Colombia and Ecuador, of reviving the 
old unity of the days of Bolivar. To realize this 
ambition he encouraged the liberal party of 
Colombia in its revolt which resulted in strain- 
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ing relations with that country from 1901 to 
1905. Of much greater international notoriety, 
however, were his difficulties with European 
powers arising from the repudiation of Vene- 
zuela’s public debt and the unwillingness to rec- 
ognize the claims of foreigners for injuries to 
their persons and property. As a result England, 
Germany and Italy blockaded Venezuelan ports 
from December, 1902, to E'ebruary, 1903. It 
was this situation which led to the enunciation of 
the Drago Doctrine and the Roosevelt corollary 
to the Monroe Doctrine. Castro’s defiance con- 
tributed greatly to his reputation in Spanish 
America as a defender of the weak. In the years 
following the settlement of the Venezuelan aff air 
by 'Ehe Hague 'rrihunal he embroiled himself 
with Belgium, Holl.ind, France and the United 
States. But ■when Castro was compelled m 1908 
to go to Europe for medical treatment, Juan 
Vicente Gomez took advantage of his absence to 
consolidate his own power. The ‘Lion of the 
Andes” was never alffe to return to his native 
land 

J. FrI'D Rii>i*y 
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CASTRO, JUAN DE (dates of birth and 
death unknown), Spanish economist of the late 
seventeenth century. Castro expounded notably 
rigid and consistent mercantilist doctrines in 
his Mvmnriales para vl entcro conocimicnio de 
la catisUy que desfrttye, y acaha la motiarqiHa 
de Espana (Madrid i()69?). Likening treasure 
to the “blood of Spain,” he repeatedly iden- 
tified it with wealth and exhorted his com- 
patriots to correct the unfavorable balance of 
trade, which was carrying Spain’s gold and .silver 
to foreign lands, impoverishing the former and 
enriching the latter. Where mercantilists of other 
countries sought the accumulation of specie 
through a highly favorable balance of trade, 
Castro’s desideratum was the retention of the 
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Mexican and Peruvian treasure of Spain by 
balancing the trade with England, France, 
Holland and the Italian city-states. His program 
consisted of supplying the home market and the 
colonies with Spanish manufactures, excluding 
foreigners from trade with the Hispanic colo- 
nies, carrying Spanish goods in Spanish ships, 
building a strong navy and maintaining a large 
army, restricting the importation of manu- 
factures and the exportation of raw materials and 
increasing the population. Castro’s Memoriales 
and miscellaneous pamphlets on the American 
slave trade abound in numerical data, w'hich, for 
lack of better information, arc occasionally use- 
ful to critical scholars. 

Earl J. Hamilton 
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CASUAL LABOK is that which is hired for 
short periods, more or less indiscriminately. It is 
to be differentiated from labor, skilled or un- 
skilled, which is selectively chosen with a degree 
of certainty to fill the needs of seasonal indus- 
tries. Examples of such, seasonal labor are the 
skilled workers in the building industi*}', who 
may work irregularly on short jobs and possibly 
for a number of different employers during the 
year, as well as a large proportion of the semi- 
skilled operatives in the garment industries. 
Around these seasonal industries, however, may 
develop large reserves of casual, scmi-.skilled or 
unskilled labor hired at the peak and discharged 
in the slack season with no assurance of reem- 
ployment. The proportional distribution of 
these seasonal and casual workers is largely a 
matter of the economic organi/ation of the in- 
dustry and of the workers. All migratory labor 
on construction camps and in the harvesting of 
crops is in reality casual labor but it presents 
such a vast number of special problems that the 
term “casual labor” is usually narrowed to in- 
clude only non -migratory types. This type is 
best illustrated by the wharf and dock laljor of 
loading and unloading ships. 

The existence of large classes of casual labor 
had its origin in the rise of capitalistic produc- 
tion for the market by large numbers of indi- 
vidual producers. It assumed serious propor- 
tions when the railroad and the steamship made 
the market world wide; by the aid of mass pro- 
duction and the subsequent rapid technological 
development thus made feasible a situation was 


created in which each concern experienced vicis- 
situdes of business fortune independently of 
concerns in other industries and even in large 
measure independently of other concerns in the 
same industry. It is to this complex market situ- 
ation that we must turn in seeking the funda- 
mental causes of the sy.stem of casual labor. 

Each firm, being subject to its own independ- 
ent fluctuations in demand, seeks to keep sub- 
ject to engagement sufficient labor to enable it 
to handle its peak loads. The time of incidence of 
these peak loads is imperfectly predictable. 
'I’hcir recurrence may or may not be regular and 
may or may not coincide with recurrence in 
other enterprises, even in the same line of busi- 
ness. In such a .situation reserves or j>ools, 
especially of the unskilled or .semi-skilled labor, 
tend to accumulate. These reserves can be 
completely employed only in the rare event that 
the peak loatls of all the firms occur simultane- 
ously. The result is a permanent group of under- 
employed laborers, no one of whtun is out of 
work continuously but all of whom are em- 
ployed only a p.irt of the time. 

While practically all industries have these 
fringes of casuals their j>rcscnce is a serious 
problem only in those industries where, due to 
exigencies of wi'ather and season, to whimsical 
style preferences of consumers or to other un- 
certainties ari.sing out of the complexities of 
modern production and distribution, the indi- 
vidual producer’s demand for labor is subject to 
especially wide and unj^redict.ible fluctuations. 
In this category fall the marine and longshore 
indu.stry; many lines of agricultural industry, 
especially where there has been little diversifica- 
tion of crops; the canning industry; logging and 
lumbering and the building trades. Certain other 
industries, notably the needle trades, seem to be 
coming into this class. 

These casuals, it should be noted, are not to 
be confused with those w'1k> are unemployable 
or whose work is superfluous. They arc employ- 
able and are intermittently needed. They make 
up a labor reserve the members of which arc 
called upon often enough to prevent them from 
emigrating, but not often enough, as a rule, to 
enable them to make a decent living. The de- 
moralizing effects of a life of casual labor are 
obvious. Earnings are irregular, uncertain and 
generally inadequate to provide a decent liveli- 
hood for a family, in fact often insufficient to 
provide a living for the single laborer. Equally 
sinister from a social point of view arc the 
character and results of the mode of life imposed 
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on the casual laborer. Irregular work and earn- 
ings breed shiftlcssness and physical deteriora- 
tion, and these tend inexorably to reduce the 
casual to an unemployable, who in turn becomes 
a charge upon the state. The casuals of our large 
cities may, so far as earnings permit, establish 
settled homes of a sort. For the migratory farm 
laborer and the lumberjack normal family life 
and a definite relation to the community arc im- 
possible. The system of transplanting families, 
as in the canning and berry picking industries in 
the United States and in migratory harvesting or 
sheep shearing elsewhere, raises its own prob- 
lems of child welfare and of family disorganiza- 
tion. 

Such conditions breed discontent, which for 
the most part, however, has been inarticulate 
and unorganized. The very nature of the evil 
makes any organization of opinion or of the 
workers most difficult. They have no stake in any 
particular industry and the conservative trade 
union methods of constitutional, parliamentary 
procedure could scarcely be expected to appeal 
to them. With the exce])tion of the longshore- 
men and the building trades laborers mo.st of 
these groups, both in the United States and 
abroad, are unorganized. In (Jreat Britain the 
great dock strike of nSSc; under the directioti of 
leaders representing “new unionism’' w'as a .step 
forward in this direction. The garment indus- 
tries, prior to their unionization in both Great 
Britain and the United States, had a far greater 
fringe of casual workers. The Australian 
Workers’ Union has been singularly .successful 
in organizing labor iii agriculture and sheep 
shearing. But where the casual groups wander 
from industry to indu.stry even militant indus- 
trial unionism cannot succeed, and for many 
casual groups almost the only outlet for dis- 
content has been through the “one big union” 
type of organization, cither under that name in 
Canada or under the banner of the I. W. W. in 
the United States. '^Fhe I. W. W. finds in the 
unskilled casual laborer a ready subscriber to its 
radicalism and its attack upon the conventional 
union. ’^Fhc results in the way of permanent 
organization by such groups have been negli- 
gible. The 1 . W. W., however, more than any 
other organization has succeeded in so dramatiz- 
ing the casual laborer as to galvanize more 
powerful trade union and public agencies into 
remedial action. 

Current developments in some industries are 
tending toward the partial elimination of casual 
labor. Increasing mechanization of the processes 
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on which casual labor has been employed re- 
duces the number of casuals employed. The 
notable achievements of some employers in the 
regularization of their business operations and 
the introduction of crop diversification by farm- 
ing groups have had a like effect. Larger experi- 
ments for individual industries have been car- 
ried on, notably in the garment industries and in 
the waterfront occupations. In the garment in- 
dustries centralized employment agencies under 
the direction of the union, or often under joint 
management operated in connection with an un- 
employment insurance scheme, have done much 
to reduce the number of casuals and to prevent 
the influx of new recruits who would swell the 
ranks of the casuals, and have in .some cases even 
reduced the degree of sea.sonality. In Great 
Britain joint endeavors on the waterfronts of 
Liverpool and London have resulted in reducing 
the proportion of casual dock workers from 80 
to 20 percent. A more limited scheme in the 
United States was begun on the Seattle water- 
front in 1920 and has shown some promising 
results. The essential features of these .schemes 
have been the establishment of a centralized pool 
of reserve labor and centralized employment 
exchanges for the entire industry, with registra- 
tion, classilication and an agreed scheme of 
priority ot employment, 'fhere would still re- 
main the necessity of a service as between in- 
dustries of a given locality or for an industry of 
nation wide scope, such as agriculture. 

Paui, F. Bris.seni)I-:n 
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tions, “Industrial Relations: Final Report and Testi- 
mony ...” in United States Senate, 64th Cong., 
1st Sess., Senate Document^:, vol.i, no. 41 5; Conference 
on Unemployment, Seasonal Operation tn theConstruc- 
tion Industries (New York 1924). 

CASUALTY INSURANCE. Casualty insur- 
ance, the younp;est of tlu: three major branches 
of insurance, comprises a great variety of cov- 
erages and is concerned with a wide range of 
hazards. It includes coverages for the risks not 
assumed by life or fire and marine insurance. 
'I’he causes underlying losses covered by this 
form of insurance are not only greatly varied 
but are constantly influenced by changing eco- 
nomic conditions, developments in industry, 
new inventions, changing laws and many other 
factors. This situation, together with the new- 
ness of casualty insurance and its rapid growth, 
tends to complicate the business and render it 
somewhat unsettled as comj^ared with the older 
cla.sses of insurance. 

Casualty insurance may be defined as that 
form of insurance which provides indemnity (i) 
for losses arising out of the legal liability of the 
insured for damage to the person or property of 
others and (2) for certain losses arising out of 
loss or damage to the person or jiroperty of the 
insured. It is to be observed that suretyship, 
which is often confused with this branch of 


Liability Insurance 


Accountants 

1923 

Ain^lane 

1919 

Automobile (personal injury) 

1898 

Automobile property 

1901 

Contingent 

1900 

Contractors, public 

1886 

Contractual 

1900 

Druggi.sts 

1910 

Elevator 

i8qi 

Employers 

1886 

General property damage 

1920 

Manufacturers, public 

1892 

Owners, landlords and tenants 

1894 

Physicians, surgeons, hospitals, dentists 

1890-1 QOO 

Product 

1910 

Residence and farm 

1900 

Sports 

1915 

I'eams 

i8q6 

Theater 

1918 

HimcLARY, Theft and Robbery Insurance 

Bank burglary 

1892 

Bank robbery 

1919 

Holdup 

1898 

Interior robbery 

1914 

Mercantile open stock 

1885 

Mercantile safe 

1892 

Messenger robbery 

1898 

Payroll robbery 

1914 

Residence 

1885 

Safety deposit box 

1914 

Theft 

1899 


insurance due to the fact that a large number 
of casualty insurance companies write fidelity 
and surety bonds, is not, properly speaking, a 
form of casualty insurance. 

Casualty insurance is of comparatively recent 
development; it was virtually unknown before 
the .second half of the nineteenth century. While 
certain casualty lines appeared first on the con- 
tinent, casualty insurance as a whole is better 
develo]ied and gives promise of more rapid 
growth in the United States. The accompanying 
table taken from Casualty Insurance Principles 
by Cl. F. Michelbacher and associates (p. 12- 
13) enumerates the forms of casualty coverage 
and gives for each of them the date when it was 
first written in the United States. I’he table 
illustrates the variety of casualty lines and 
the yf)uthfulness of casualty insurance as com- 
pared with the other major branches of insur- 
ance. 

Liability insurance was at first confined to 
coverage of the liability of employers for injuries 
to their workers. This form of protection, known 
as employers’ liability insurance, originated in 
England following the enactment of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act of 1880. Similar legislation 


Accident and Health Insurance 

Accident (personal, covering general accidents) 1864 
Automobile accident 1922 

Deferred payment accident 1925 

Ciroup accident i8qo 

Health 1847 

Industrial accident 1891 

Railroad instalmetit accident and sickness 1872 

Railway ticket (covering railway accidents) 1850 


Miscellaneous 


Airplane property damage 

1919 

Automobile collision 

1899 

Credit 

1898 

Electrical and machinery 

1920 

Electric current interruption 

1927 

Engine breakage 

1919 

Flywheel 

1901 

Forgery 

1918 

Livestock 

1828 

Merchants’ protective 

1927 

Plate glass 

1867 

Steam boiler 

1867 

Steam turbine 

1900-1913 

Sprinkler leakage 

1890 

Title 

1876 

Use and occupancy 

1906 

Workmen’s collective 

1896 

Workmen’s compensation 

1910 

Water damage 

1904 
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enacted in the United States vas promptly 
followed by a demand for employers’ liability 
insurance in this country. 

Public liability insurance was originally writ- 
ten in conjunction with employers’ liability, 
and the additional coverage was probably em- 
bodied in endorsements attached to employers’ 
liability insurance policies. The first public 
liability coverage provided insurance for manu- 
facturers and other employers of labor against 
their liability for personal injury or death caused 
to members of the public by reason of the 
employers’ various operations. Put additional 
forms were soon developed. By 1900 public 
liability insurance was available not only to 
employers but also to physicians, surgeons, den- 
tists, owners and operators of elevators, owners 
and tenants of buildings and contractors or 
others liable for injuries resulting from their 
operatiniis, including the use of teams. Of the 
forms of public liability insurance other than 
automobile, which comprise the so-called tnis- 
ccllaneous public liability lines, the most im|')or- 
tant is owners’, landlords’ and tenants’ public 
liability. The coverages provided under manu- 
facturers’ and contractors’ public liability rank 
ne.Kt. So far as the volume of business is con- 
cerned the malpractise liability lines, applying 
to physicians, surgeons, hospitals, dentists and 
druggists, have remained comparatively unim- 
portant. With the introduction of motor vehicles 
and tremendous increase in their use the \ol- 
ume of automobile public liability insurance 
has grown very rapidly. Between the years 
1923 and 1929 this business increased 130 per- 
cent in the United States. 

'Fhe earliest distinctive form of property 
damage liability insurance covered liability for 
damage to property caused by the operation of 
automobiles, and during the lirst two decades 
of the twentieth century there was compara- 
tively slight demand for other forms of property 
damage liability insurance. Moreover, the early 
development of this business, as applied to risks 
of a general nature, was also restricted by 
statutory limitations. These limitations were, 
however, gradually removed, permitting the 
extension of property damage liability insurance 
into new fields. Thus in New York it was not 
until 1922 that the law was amended definitely 
to permit insurance carriers to w^'ite this form 
of insurance. 

Burglary, theft and robbery insurance had 
its origin in England. In the year 1787 the first 
recorded attempt was made to establish a com- 


pany to provide insurance against risks in this 
field. This attempt as well as other plans for 
organizing companies during the ccTitury which 
followed was apparently uns\icccssful. These 
coverages were introduced successfully by a 
company of Glasgow, Scotland, and it was not 
until 1889 that any appreciable amount of this 
business was written. The earliest forms of bur- 
glary insurance written in the United States 
were the residence and mercantile open stock 
forms which appeared in 18S5. Bank burglary 
and mercantile safe coverage were ()tFercd in 1892 
by the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York, which for a number of years was practi- 
cally the only company transacting this busine.s.s. 
By 1900, however, several other companies had 
become actively interested in writing this busi- 
ness. This class of insurance, once introduced, 
was gradually extended to cover relati‘d hazards 
such as theft, larceny and robbery. Moral hazard 
is one of the most important factors which enter 
into the writing of all burglary lines, especially 
residence burglary, theft and larceny insurance, 
where this element is regarded by some carriers 
as constituting as high as 90 percent of the 
underwriting considerations involved. Moral 
hazard is also present in mercantile open stock 
Imrglary insurance because of the opportunities 
for fraud' ilcnt or fraudulently in Hated claims. 

I lealth and personal accident insurance were 
among the earliest casualty lines written. This 
bu.siness has beeit handled largely by life insur- 
ance companies, but the casualty companies arc 
assuming a prominent position in the field. 

Of those casualty lines which arc available to 
employers to indemnify them for damages 
caused by accidents to their physical plants, 
steam boiler insurance is undoubtedly the old- 
est. 'I’his is the branch of casualty insurance 
which deals with the hazards of power producing 
mechanisms. About 1854 an association was or- 
ganized in England for the prevention by fre- 
quent inspection of steam boiler explosions. 
While this association did not engage in the busi- 
ness of insurance it was absorbed a few years 
later by a company organized for the purpose of 
insuring these risks. In 1866 there was formed in 
Hartford, Connecticut, the first American com- 
pany which undertook to meet the need for 
insurance protection against the risk of the de- 
struction of life and property by the explosion of 
steam boilers. As an important accompaniment 
of the insurance protection to be provided an 
inspection service was guaranteed. In 1867 this 
pioneer company began writing policies and in- 
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spccting boilers, thus launching a new form of 
Insurance C{)verage in this country. Other com- 
panies soon entered the field and adopted the 
methods of accid ent prevention inaugurated by 
the original company. With the development of 
sources of motive energy other than steam the 
methods of boiler insurance have been extended 
to the underwriting of a variety of machinery 
hazards. The policies issued indemnify for direct 
property damage and by endorsement covers 
may al.so be grantetl for indirect losses such as 
the impo.ssibility of operating the plant at full 
capacity, inability to till orders on time or dete- 
rioration of materials. l*erhaps the greatest 
service reiulered by insurance companies in this 
field is the establishment of standards of safety 
and their enforcement by frequent and skilful 
inspection. Insurance carriers spend three or 
four times as much for the prevention of boiler 
explosions as for the payment of losses. 

Plate glass insurance originated at practically 
the same time as power plant insurance. In this 
line the insurance policy is virtually a contract 
for the prompt replacement of broken glass, 
and the rates charged aie therefore bound to 
fluctuate with the changes in the price of glass. 
A comparatively recent line of plate glass insur- 
ance which has shown rapid development is the 
coverage for automobile glass. 

From the point of view of premium volume 
the automobile casualty lines — public and prop- 
erty damage liability and collision insurance- 
arc the most important; workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance ranks second and accident and 
health insurance third. 

While insurance is primarily a device for the 
accumulation of premiums from all those who 
are exposed to a hazard and for the distribution 
of the funds so collected to those who suffer as 
a result of that hazard, in the field of casualty 
insurance there is a marked tendency toward 
the development of accident prevention as an 
integral part of insurance. One of the earliest 
applications of the principles of accident pre- 
vention was in connection w’ith boiler insurance, 
but this preventive work has been progressively 
developed in connection with other casualty 
lines. At present casualty companies have un- 
dertaken through cooperative action impo»^ant 
]>rojects designed to reduce accidents and thus 
effect a saving of life and limb. For some 
casualty lines the cost of prevention work ap- 
pears as an imjvirtant factor in rate making. 

In rate making the charge is developed in 
two parts, the so-called pure premium, repre- 


senting loss cost, and the expense loading to 
provide the necessary expenses of the trans- 
action. For the purpose of establishing the rates 
which appear in the manuals risks are divided 
into broad groups or classifications on the basis 
of siinilarily of hazard, the same manual rate 
being assigned to all risks within each group. 
This procedure would be entirely satisfactory if 
all risks within the group were exactly similar. 
As this, however, is not the case, systems of 
merit rating have been devised for application 
to the individual risk, to measure the extent 
to which the particular risk varies from the 
average of its class and to reflect this variation 
in the rate for the risk. 

In the early stages of the development of 
the business of casualty insurance it was nec- 
essary to rely chiefly upon judgment for the 
establishment of rates apjilicable to the various 
forms of coverage. With the growth of the 
business, however, experience accumulated and 
became available for use as a basis in rate 
making. Since the experience of no one company 
is in general broad enough for accurate rate 
making, the pooling of the experience of all 
carriers is necessary for the making of equitable 
rates. 'I'he casualty insurance carriers early rec- 
ognized this need and formed organizations to 
give attention to the problems in each field as 
soon as the volume of business had reached anv 
appreciable size. 

Through these cooperative efforts of the 
companies it has been possible to introduce 
and apply with increasing effectiveness the prin- 
ciples of actuarial science in the making of 
rates for casualty insurance. Due to the volume 
and the characteristics of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance it has been possible to intro- 
duce greater refinement and accuracy in the 
rate making for this line than for the other 
forms of casualty insurance. If all fonns ot 
insurance are considered, workmen’s compen- 
sation may be said to rank next to life as regards 
the extent of the application of the principles 
of actuarial science. 

Like other insurance carriers casualty com- 
panies are subject to a certain measure of regu- 
lation by the state. In the United States the 
insurance departments of the several states are 
at liberty to examine the books of the companies 
and to require the submission of reports in 
order to determine that the companies are sol- 
vent and responsible, investing their funds as 
required by law, maintaining necessary reserves 
and otherwise complying with the laws of the 
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states in the conduct of their business. The 
great tasks of casualty regulation are to assist 
the companies in bringing about greater stand- 
ardization in the business generally, to promote 
the sound development of the companies and 
otherwise to protect the interest of the public. 
Casualty regulation is also distinguished from 
the regulation of other forms of insurance by 
the greater freedom allowed to the companies 
in their investment policies and the greater 
caution required in the establishment and main- 
tenance of proper reserves. 

James A. Beha 
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CASUISTRY. The word casuistry is commonly 
used in two senses. In the first place it may mean 
simply the development of moral principles 
through their application to special cases. In the 
second place it may mean applied morality 
which has for its purpose the justification of 
questionable activities and which jiroceeds by 
discovering subtle and hypocritical exceptions 
to general rules of conduct. That there is usually 
no distinction drawn between these two uses of 
the word is a consequence of the common belief 
that morality is incapable of rational treatment, 
being either a matter of individual taste or a 
subject upon which some authority, either God 
or conscience, has given us the last word, and 
upon which further discussion is therefore use- 
less and dangerous. 

In its primary sense, as the particularization of 
moral rules, casuistry is the natural culmination 
of ethics. Although treating of the application of 
ethical judgment to individual cases, it deals also 
with general or universal propositions, and such 
judgments can be distinguished from those of 
general ethics only by a comparative narrowness 


of scope. I'hus the proposition that lying is bad 
would be regarded as ethical, and the proposi- 
tion that lying to save a friend’s life is good 
would be regarded as part of casuistry. Casu- 
istry, then, stands in the same relation to ethics 
or moral philosophy as astronomy docs to phys- 
ics. In the absence of an adequate general 
doctrine of ethics it must naturally find itself 
more akin to pre-Ptolemaic astrology than to 
modern astronomy. To this internal dependence 
upon a discipline which has scarcely emerged 
from the pre-scientific stage, one may attribute 
a good deal of the disho lor into which the word 
casuistry has today fallc ' . 

Casuistry has usually fi lurished at times when 
a generally accepted system of ethics has de- 
manded development along new lines because of 
changing economic, political or intellectual con- 
ditions. In the West casuistry has operated 
particularly upon the transplanted stoic morality 
during the early Roman Empire, upon the 
ethical code of the Pentateuch in the Talmudic 
and post-Talmud ic explication of the exiled 
Jews and upon the received Christian morality 
during the period when the agricultural organ- 
ization of European society was breaking do^^n. 
In the Summac casuum comcieutiac (Casebooks 
of conscience), written from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth centuries and meant especially for 
use in the confessional, the process of particu- 
larization in ethical doctrine was carried to an 
extreme point. Since Kant, however, there has 
been a strong tendency, outside of the Catholic 
church, to restrict academic inquiries in moral- 
ity to a more general and abstract plane. 

Close analogues of these casuistical processes 
are to he found in the development of Roman 
law', which from the fifth century B.c. to the 
sixth century a.d. was considered to he essen- 
tially an interpretation of the ’Pwelve 'Fables — 
and as well in the judicial development of Amer- 
ican constitutional law. Such decisions as those 
ruling that the “due process” clause of the cen- 
stitution forbids the legislative limitation of 
working hours for bakers to ten per day but 
does not forbid the limitations of the miner’s 
working day to eight hours suggest that there is 
nothing peculiarly mediaeval, religious or scho- 
lastic in the difficulties and concomitant dangers 
of casuistry. 

1 oday a growing appreciation of the depend 
cnce of ethical values upon factual conditions 
and a general disregard for the element of value 
which cannot be stated in terms of existence 
have relegated modem casuistry to an unavowed 
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place in the literature of the social sciences. Ex- 
cept for the fact that ethical discussion is nom- 
inally disavowed, psychologists who tell us how 
we ought to bring up our children, economists 
who tell us how wc ought to adjust the currents 
of distribution, political scientists who describe 
our duties to the state and jurists who tell us 
how j)Cople and, in particular, how judges ought 
to act, arc all continuing a discipline which is 
coeval with man’s command over rational 
method and interest in conduct. 

The methodology of casuistry has commend- 
ed itself to modern law teachers and sociologists 
as in other centuries to the Jesuits and Tal- 
mudists, because of the ease with which con- 
crete problems arc assimilated anti vitalized in 
the student’s experience. 'J’hc dilliculties of 
casui.stry on this plane are, in a measure, the 
difficulties of all scientific method. On the one 
hand, those who have looked upon the decision 
of particular cases as a merely mechanical appli- 
cation of general principles have run into (or 
illicitly evaded) the logical difficulty that par- 
ticular conclusions cannot be derived from 
purely general premises — a difficulty which 
shows itself in a question that is always relevant 
and usually critical and never answerable on the 
sole basis of general rules, namely: “Which of 
several admitted princijdi-s is, in the light of all 
circumstances, mo.st ajijdicable to this case?” 
On the other hand, those who have regarded the 
decision of special cases as a problem inde- 
pendent of general principles --and students of 
fhe case method have regularly professed a 
nominalistic tlisregard of abstractions — have run 
into the more serious difficulty that no unilied 
science and no inference is possible on the sole 
basis of individual cases. Any two Ciises, in ethics 
as in law, can be distinguished, and a refusal to 
enter the realm of abstractions in an open and 
critical spirit for the valuation of different 
“elcjnicnts” of “principles” has led either to the 
differentiation of cases on trivial grounds or to 
the subsumption of c;ises demanding different 
treatment under a single rubric. It is on these 
points that the most important criticisms have 
been directed against casuistical method, wheth- 
er emi>loyed by Greek sophists or by students 
of the common law, by Jesuits or by the religious 
teachers of the Protestant, Jewish or Moham- 
medan sects. 

Fei.ix S. Cohen 
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CASUS BEUA is a term used to designate any 
event which is alleged by one nation as a justifi- 
Ciition of war against another. The casus belli is 
thus the avowed occasion of war. Historians 
usually class it with the “immediate” causes of a 
war. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the 
various acts or omissions which have been con- 
sidered at different times in the history of 
nations as casus belli. They range from the inva- 
sion of territory to the failure to fire an appro- 
priate salute ‘in hoiior of the visit of a reigning 
prince, T b® tnuiiJation of the ear of an English 
sea captain named Jenkins precipitated the war 
of 1739 between England and Spain. At first 
called Jenkins’ Ear War, it later became part of 
the War of the Austrian Succession. A dispute 
over manure led to a bloody war between Peru 
and Chile in the nineteenth century. A quarrel 
over a pig is said to have at one time threatened 
war between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Since the days of Vattel international jurists 
who have discussed the circumstances under 
which wars arc to be considered “just” have 
recognized as casus belli any acts or omissions 
which seriously attacked the “honor” or “vital 
interests” of a nation. Any fixing of justifiable 
casus belli has been rendered impossible, how- 
ever, by the basic tenets which have prevailed in 
international law and relations since the Peace of 
Westphalia. The sovereignty, independence and 
equality of all members of the family of nations 
were then firmly established and recognized. It 
followed from these dogmas that each nation 
was the sole judge of what constituted a justifi- 
able casus belli. 

In such circumstances of international an- 
archy a casus belli has tended to be only a pre- 
text for declaring war already determined upon 
for other reasons. Even Vattel, who was very 
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insistent that wars must be “just,” recognized 
this very realistically although with considerable 
distaste. “The judicious Polybius,” he remarks, 
“gives the name of causes to the motives on 
which war is undertaken, — and of pretexts to the 
justificatory reasons alleged in defence of it. 
Thus he informs us that the cause of the war 
which Greece undertook against the Persians 
was the experience she had had of their weak- 
ness, and that the pretext alleged by Philip, or 
by Alexander after him, was the desire of aveng- 
ing the injuries which the Greeks had so often 
suffered, and of providing for their future 
safety.” The learned author hastens to add: 
“Let us, however, entertain a better opinion of 
nations and their rulers. There are just causes of 
war, real justificator)^ reasons; and why should 
there not be sovereigns who sincerely consider 
them as their warrant, when they have besides 
reasonable motives for taking up arms.? We shall 
therefore give the name of pretexts to those 
reasons alleged as justificatory, but which arc .so 
only in appicarancc, or which are even absolutely 
destitute of all foundation. The name of pretexts 
may likewise be applied to reasons which are, in 
themselves, true and well founded, but, not 
being of sufficient importance for undertaking a 
war, are made use of only to cover ambitious 
views, or some other vicious motive. Such was 
the complaint of the Czar Peter i that sufficient 
honours had not been paid him on his passage 
through Riga.” But then Vattell concludes 
philosophically: “Pretexts are at least a homage 
which unjust men pay to justice” (p. 304). 

To the instances of Vattcl the modem reader 
will be able to add many others. Either the casus 
belli alleged is obviously pretended or has 
remained the subject of great dispute, 'i’hcrc 
is often little connection between the “real 
reason” and the “pretext.” The War of 1 812 be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States was 
presumably fought over the issues of free seas 
and impressment, but it had a great deal more to 
do with the land hunger of the western country. 
In the Mexican War the United States was able 
to add vast domains to its territory by consider- 
ing Mexico’s stand on the very debatable ques- 
tion of boundary lines as a casus belli. Each of 
the opposing views of the United States and 
Spain in 1898, first as to the responsibility for 
the blowing up of the Maine and then as to 
Spain’s sincerity in promising the pacification of 
Cuba, has its earnest supporters, and the extent 
to which Serbia was responsible for the death of 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria will probably 
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always remain an unsettled question. The reve- 
lations of Fay, Barnes, Schmitt, Kautsky, 
Goos, Ponsonby and other post-war writers on 
“war guilt” cast grave doubts on the validity of 
more than one public declaration of casus belli 
in connection with the World War. 

Yet the public declaration of a casus belli may 
be said to have been particularly important in 
launching the wars of modern times. In the days 
of dynastic rivalries wars could be carried on for 
any whimsical reasons at all. Since the people 
could not protest there was no c<mipelling ne- 
cessity of convincing them of the “justice” of a 
war. Moreover, .since war was confined to 
mercenary or profe.ssional armies it could be 
waged without popular participation. But 
modern war, involving whole peoples, cannot be 
fought without the general acceptance of a 
suitable casus belli. Thus casus belli becomes of 
the utmost importance in the realm of modem 
political psychology. But the very fact that a 
country’s objective now tends to be the assimila- 
tion to national policy of the ambitions of a very 
few industrial and political leaders, who desire 
the control of oil, coal, iron, markets, conces- 
sions or .spheres of inllucnce, makes it impossible 
to acknowledge actual motives. I’he more 
definitely these arc on the economic plane, the 
more imperative it is that the casus belli be upon 
a high moral plane. “National honor” is more 
quick to stir loyalty and gain adherence than 
“national interest”; and since the real causes of 
motlern war are also bound up with cultural, 
moral and political j>a.ssions it becomes neces- 
sary only to remain silent about those elements 
in the international complex which are not dis- 
interested. 

The belligerent ultimatum of the aggrieved 
nation states the casus belli best calculated to 
elicit support; the demand of satisfaction or war 
puts the leaders of the challenged nation in the 
position of refusing when there is no guilt or not 
daring to admit guilt when it exists, since the 
prospect is comlemnation at home and loss of 
prestige abroad. 'I'lic rc.sult is a reply of right- 
eous indignation and a parading of offended 
national dignity. The successive steps in the 
process thus set in motion have by this time car- 
ried the respective nations so far that they must 
now make good their war stand before a watch- 
ing world. Propaganda secures the popular ac- 
ceptance of the enunciated casus belli; to doubt 
is treason, to fail to respond is disloyalty, and 
either means social disgrace. The stimuli fall 
safely within the area of the set mental pattern 
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of national consciousness and the result is en- 
thusiastic support for war on both sides and the 
release of tremendous energy for the fray. The 
casus belli has served its purpose. 

The idea inherent in the phrase casus belli has 
thus proved a great liindrance to the mainte- 
nance of international peace. Internatunial ju- 
rists, powerless to pass effectively upon the dis- 
putes of nations, have tcndctl to abandon as futile 
all discussions as to when wars are “just.” The 
disappearance of the habit of finding casus belli 
must wait upon the development of machinery 
for the rendering of international justice. All 
casus belli alleged will have to be real reasons 
and not pretexts when even questions of na- 
tional honor are included as proper subjects for 
the arbitration of international tribunals. The 
League of Nations and the whole movement for 
the outlawry of war indicate the new trend. In 
time the very phrase casus belli may become 
obsolete with casus hatul and casus duel and 
others which have marked the futility of at- 
tempting to settle human controversies by force. 

II. Mji/roN Colvin 
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CATHERINE II (1729-96), Russian empress. 
She was the daughter of Prince Anhalt-Zerbst 
of Stettin, a general in the Prussian seniee, 
and in 1745 married Peter, a nephew of the 
Russian empress, Elizabeth. Left to her own 
devices by her weak and incompetent husband, 
Catherine devoted herself to serious reading. 
From Voltaire and Tacitus she learned to “see 
things in dark color” and to understand human 
nature, particularly its frailties; ana she mas- 
tered the art of cajolery. Her strength and re- 
sources gradually unfolded as she systematically 
plotted to make herself ruler of Russia. I’his 


she accomplished in 1762 when shortly after 
her husband’s accession as Peter ill she issued 
a pronunciamento deposing him; from then 
until her death she occupied the throne. 

A genuine enlightened despot, Catherine sin- 
cerely believed, until experience altered her 
views, that mankind could be regenerated 
through philosophical legislation. For insj)ira- 
tion she looked to her advanced contemporaries; 
she corresponded with Voltaire, sought advice 
of Diderot, who came to St. Petersburg in 1773, 
and of d’Alembert, who refused to come, found 
her souffre-douleur in (Irimm and appointed 
Laharpe tutor of her grandson Alexander. In 
1765 she inaugurated an experiment in educa- 
tion uith a j)lan adapted from Locke through 
which she hoped to jiroduce “a new human 
race.” 'I'he next great task which she set herself 
was the construction of a code of laws, the 
ancient coili; having been abolished in 1649. 
To carry out this work she summoned repre- 
sentatives from all classes except the clergy and 
serfs and presented them with an “Instruction” 
compileil from the writings of Montesquieu and 
Beccaria and concluding with the daring depre- 
cation, “(jod forbid that after the completion 
of this legislation any other people shoulil be 
more flourishing.” Catlierine was astonished to 
discover that Russia was totally unprepared for 
this reformation. She uas both astonished and 
disgusted to meet with opposition from the 
nobility and gentry who, far from acquii‘scing 
in the limitation of their rights over the peas- 
ants, were intent on confirming and increasing 
them. I'his first period of Catherine’s activity, 
the idealistic phase, ended in 1768 when she 
abruptly adjourned the commission and turned 
her attention to war uith Turkey, in which she 
was to find easier success. When, after the 
conclusion of this war and the suppression of 
the revolt of Pugachov in 1774, Catherine re- 
turned to the task of providing a code, she was 
in a more realistic frame of mind. Relying on 
facts and the precedents of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries rather than on the abstractions of the 
eiuychpedisteSy she herself prepared materials 
for important statutes. By the statute of 1775 
she introduced a new administrative and judicial 
order. By the charter of the nobility, which 
appeared ten years later, she confirmed the 
privileges of this class and allowed it to par- 
ticipate in local self-government; the charter of 
burgesses was less effective, while the charter 
of peasants never arrived at publication. 'Phe 
rise of a new generation, dissatisfied with 
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Catherine’s moderate reforms and making de- 
mands which aroused her increasing antago- 
nism, ushered lier into the third and final stage 
of her career. Her clForts to infiuence the radi- 
cals by publishing a magazine and by writing 
comedies in which she deridcil new ideas were 
without the slightest effect, 'rhe events of the 
French Revolution and particularly the execu- 
tion of Ixjuis XVI heightened her reactionary 
spirit, and she resorted to violent measures 
against the representatives of new opinions. 
The influential publisher Novikov, a freemason 
and satirist, was imprisoned in Schlusselburg; 
Alexander Radishchev was exiled to Siberia for 
daring to remind Catherine of her youthful 
dreams and for suggesting that a Jacquerie or 
even the fate of the I'aiglish king Charles i 
might be the end of her present indifference to 
the demands of reformers. 

Whatever Catherine s ollen.ses against liber- 
alism, it was in her reign that self-government 
and an independent jutliciary had their modest 
beginnings and that the notion of individual 
dignity began to replace the old IVluscovite idea 
of universal subjection to the person of the 
monarch. If it W'as the nobility who reajHxl most 
of the immediate advantages of her innovations, 
at least they extolled the period as their golden 
age. Catherine’s foreign jiohcy, aimed at the 
expansion of Russia, was eminently successful 
and had momentous consequences, 'Flirough 
the three partitions of Poland, the first two 
restoring to Russia the Ru.ssian provinces of 
Poland and the third cutting into the Lithu- 
anian population, she greatly augmented her 
territory; and her two 'I’urkish wars (i7fi'S-74; 
1 787-192), by w'hich Russia obtained free issue 
to the lllack Sea, inaugurated the Slav policy 
of her successors. 

Paul Miliukov 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION describes 
generally the disruption of the penal legislation 
against Roman Catholics in (Ireat Britain and 
Ireland. This legislation, which was begun 
under Queen Elizabeth, was perfected in the 


reigns of King William iii and Queen Anne. 
Inspired as much by political fears as by reli- 
gious hatred, the code left scarcely any loophole 
through which Catholics could regain their civic 
rights. Large cotifiscations of Catholic property 
were followxxl by laws designed to break up the 
estates of Catholics by dividing them among 
all the children. A Catholic’s elilest child could, 
however, by embracing Protestantism imme- 
diately obtain the fee to the entire propc-rty 
subject only to his father’s life estate. Catholics 
were prohibited from acquiring new lands and 
even from holding mortgages. Practise of their 
religion was a legal offense, i'hcy could have 
neither chapels nor Catholic schools, and in 
Ireland it was made criminal even to send 
children to be educated abroad. 

In F.ngland C'atholici.sm was already almost 
extinct when the penal code was systematically 
organized. Scarcely 70,000 Catholics remained 
in a population of nearly eight millions, in the 
mid-eighteenth century. They survived almost 
exclusively in and around the mansions of a 
consiilerable numbei of landed families, who 
kept their private chapels and employed priests 
as tutoi-s for their .sons. I’lieir number dimin- 
ished steadily through individual secessions; 
whereas in In^land, which remained over- 
wlielmingly Catholic, the dispossessed and 
poverty ridden peasantry increased. 

The effort to achieve Catholic emancipation 
consequently took very different forms. In 
England the Catholics, many of whom held 
high social rank, were too few to be formidable. 
"I’he injustice of their persecution was widely 
recognized and by the middle of the eighteenth 
century many of tlie penal laws had become 
ob.solete. These Catholics lived entirely in their 
own secluded world, but the new generation was 
anxious to jwove its loyalty to the house of 
Hanover, ^’et not until 1778 did they even dare 
to pre.sent an address of loyalty to George ill. 
I’his w^as follow'ed at once by the first Pmglish 
Catholic Relief Act, which enabled Catholics to 
inherit or acquire land and abolished the 
penalties against “bishops, piriests and Jesuits” 
and agiiinst Catholic schoolmasters. But even 
these concessions aroused the latent Protestant 
oppo.sition, and in 1780 Lord George Gordon 
led a mob to Ixjndon which gained control of 
the city for a week, wrecking many Catholic 
houses and chapels and attacking public men 
reputed to have Catholic sympathies. 

These disgraceful riots produced a reaction. 
The English Catholic gentry, with Charles 
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Butler as their secretary, gained courage and 
organized support among politicians. In order to 
allay distrust in England the English Catholics 
suggested various compromises in their papal 
allegiance, which their bishops opposed. In 1791 
William Pitt carried the second English Catholic 
Relief Act, which permitted church building and 
Catholic schools and permitted Catholics to 
teach and to engage in the jirofessions. This act 
reejuired an oath of allegiance, which was not, 
however, enforced. No further relief was granted 
in England until 1S29. 

In Ireland scarcely any important Catholic- 
landowners had survived the rigorous enforce- 
ment of the penal code. Informers constantly 
obtained rewards for denouncing religious 
worship or other infringements of the elaborate 
penal laws. Catholies were even ollicially de- 
scribed as “bondsmen,” aiul as late as 1759 the 
lord chancellor explained that “the Law does 
not suppose any such per.son to exist as an Irish 
Homan C.atliolic except for repression and 
punishment.” Only in trade could they find any 
independent employment. Many famous fami- 
lies had emigrated to Catholic countries, and 
with their help a direct trade developed which 
produced a new Catholic merchant class. The 
landowners of the Protestant Ascendancy fre- 
quently needed their financial support and at- 
tempted repeatedly but unsuccessfully to enact 
legislation enabling Catholics to lend money on 
mortgages. But the British policy in Ireland was 
to keep the Catholics in a servile state. 

Even to receive from George iii an acknowl- 
edgment of their loyal aildress in 1760 was more 
than the Irish Catholics expected, and they 
shrewdly concentrated upon winning recogni- 
tion of their legal existence. In 1771 a minor 
concession was granted to them. In 1774 they 
gained the right to profess loyalty before a 
magistrate, and four years later the Irish 
parliament passed its first Catholic Relief Bill, 
which still forbade Catholics to own land but 
granted them long leases. In 1782, after Grattan 
won legislative independence for the Iri.sh 
parliament, another act repealed the most ex- 
treme decrees of the penal code but still left 
mixed marriages with Catholics illegal. Until 
1782 concessions had been made more or less 
concurrently in both countries; but after legis- 
lative independence Catholic emancipation 
became the chief issue in Ireland; while in 
England the penal laws, affecting only a small 
and influential minority, were already obsolete. 

In Ireland the Catholic merchants had as- 


sumed the leadership, while the Catholic land- 
owners, dreading reprisals, discouraged all 
agitation. But the American war and the French 
Revolution brought new hopes to the Catholics 
and resulted in a more conciliatory attitude on 
the part of the government. John Keogh, a 
Dublin merchant, urged a more courageous 
policy. When he carried the Irish Catholic 
Committee, the conservative clement, headed by 
Lord Kenmare, seceded. Keogh then summoned 
a national assembly of Catholic delegates os- 
tensibly to present an address to the king. The 
Irish parliament grew alarmed and by the 
Relief Act of 1792 made important concessions, 
though still excluding Catholics from the 
franchise. Keogh then boldly heailed a deputa- 
tion to the king in London, and the Irish par- 
liament was compelled to admit Catholics to the 
franchise and tf) abolish almost the entire penal 
code. 

The need for troops and his new alliances 
with Catholic states in Europe had convinced 
Pitt that Ireland should be conciliated. Ivdmund 
Burke, whose campaign against revolutionary 
France had given him immense influence, feared 
revolution if emancipation were withheld. 'I'he 
Englksh radicals were denouncing all forms of 
oppression, and the Prince of Wales by his 
secret marriage to Mrs. Fitzherbert had made 
many Catholic friends. Nevertheless, the con- 
cession policy in Ireland was reversed, and a 
regime of drastic coercion provoked the rebel- 
lion of 1798. Pitt then persuaded the Irish 
Catholics to support him in abolishing the Irish 
parliament, promising emancipation after the 
Union. But when Pitt attempted to fulfil his 
bargain George iii interposed and he resigned 

In England the small Catholic remnant was 
still denied the franchise. 'Phe Napoleonic wars 
prevented further progress, but by 1813 opinion 
had grown so much in their favor that Grattan 
almost carried his Emancipation Bill at West- 
minster. The I rish Catholics had been powerless 
since the Act of Union, and the influential 
English Catholic Committee agreed to various 
concessions which Grattan insisted were indis- 
pensable to the acceptance of any Catholic bill 
in a Protestant country. I'hcir attitude deeply 
estranged the Irish Catholics, who opposed all 
compromise. 

A new generation of Irish Catholics had found 
a leader in Daniel O’Connell. He had revived the 
agitation with great force but preferred to see it 
collapse rather than compromise. In 1823 
O’Connell began again by founding the Catholic 
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Association, which was financed by penny a 
month collections and which won the support of 
the Catholic peasantry. In 1825 an Emancipation 
Bill passed the House of Commons but was re- 
jected by the Lords. The Catholic Association 
was suppressed, but O’Connell with unfailing 
resourcefulness and extraordinary gifts of 
popular leadership reorganized it at once. 

The Catholic Association soon enrolled the 
entire Catholic population. A rapid succession of 
prime ministers — Liverpool, Canning, Gode- 
rich and the Duke of Wellington — ^tried vainty 
to resist the agitation, which assumed a some- 
W'hat nationalistic and social character. It was 
fast growing uncontrollable. In 1828 O’Connell, 
standing as Catholic candidate in a by-election 
in Clare, pledged to refuse to take the anti- 
Catholic oath. His overwhelming victory com- 
pelled Wellington and Peel, who had fought him 
relentlessly, to surrender; they obliged (ieorge 
IV to carry the Emancipation Act of 1829, which 
abolished the oath and threw open most posi- 
tions of privilege to Catholics. But the accom- 
panying rise in the jiroperty qualification for 
voting deprived most of the Irish Catholic 
peasantry of their franchise. 

'I'he sequel was politically a bitter disappoint- 
ment. Catholic landlords entered Parliament 
from both countries but were still without power 
to change tlie administration. Scarcely any 
imiiortant positions were granted to Catholics 
until after O’Conneirs death in 1847. His 
strongly democratic politics had estranged most 
English Catholics, and the mutual distrust is 
only now disapjiearing. But political emancipa- 
tion gave more freedom for the subsequent re- 
vival of the Catholic church, and the old prej- 
udice has largely died out. It is less strong in 
Imgland now than in the United States, and 
there would be no such opposition to a Catholic 
becoming prime minister of England as Smith s 
candidacy for the American presidency aroused. 
A somewhat different prejudice is arising, how- 
ever, against the Catholic church as the chief 
body which opposes such tendencies of the age 
as divorce, birth control and undenominational 
education. 

The Catholic question in America never as- 
sumed the proportions that it did in England 
and Ireland. Nevertheless, in almost all of the 
colonies Catholics were subjected to discrim- 
ination and penal legislation, 'riic notable ex- 
ceptions were Rhode Island and Pennsylvania, 
which maintained a consistently tolerant atti- 
tude, and Maryland, which was from its incep- 


tion and until its conversion into a royal 
province in 1691 a refuge for colonial and Eng- 
lish Catholics. But even in Maryland whenever 
the Protestants gained control, as they did for a 
brief period during the Commonwealth, the 
Catholics were outlawed. Most of the Catholics 
in the New World naturally settled in Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. 

After the accession of William in severe penal 
laws similar to those in force in England and 
Ireland were enacted in the colonies. In Mary- 
land the laws were unusually severe but were not 
generally enforced. In New York priests were 
banished and Catholics deprived of the fran- 
chise and right to hold office. In Virginia they 
were not permitted to testify in the law courts. 
Similar penal codes were enforced in Massachu- 
setts and the other New England colonics. 

In the latter half of the eighteenth century 
public attention centered on political rather than 
religious questions. A more tolerant spirit pre- 
vailed and the position of the Catholics im- 
proved. The first Continental Congress made a 
plea for religious tolerance, and Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia and Connecticut 
responded by abolishing the restrictions on 
Catholics. In many states, however, their rights 
were limited by constitutional provision or 
legislation. Rhode Island removed all limitations 
in 1783. New York followed in 1806, Massachu- 
setts in 1821, New Jersey in 1844 and New 
Hampshire in 1877. 
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CATHOLIC PARTIES. According to the 
teachings of the Catholic church the earthly life 
is but a preparation for the eternal life herealter. 
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It is man’s duty to prepare himself to become 
one with God. The state, the most comprehen- 
sive and consequently most effective human 
institution, must be made to further this end; 
it must be put in the service of the moral order 
based on divine laws. 

According to the Catholic theory of the state 
(the Christian natural law, as created by Thomas 
Aquinas under Aristotelian influence) (Jod is 
the source of all the state’s authority. How and 
by whom this authority should be exercised is 
the subject of human law to be determined by 
the people or their representatives. In this the 
people are indirectly guided by divine will. A 
government, once it is created, exists by virtue 
of God’s will and consequently the faithful 
Catholic should not resist it. A change in gov- 
ernment, [)erchance as a result of revolution, 
is also a manifestation of divine will, and the 
Catholic is in duty bound to be faithful to the 
new regime. 

The state, furthermore, has for its purpose 
the encouragement of the individual in the de- 
velopment of his physical and spiritual powers 
for the common good. In the narrower sense its 
main purpose is the realization of natural 
morality. Since man is born into the world a 
free and independent being, the state must re- 
spect the rights of human personality. It must 
respect also the rights of jirivate property and 
above all the rights of the family, the most im- 
portant of which is the educational guidance of 
children. 'J’he church is indejientlent of state 
authority. It is the state’s task to support the 
church in the exercise of its duties. Jt should be 
emphasized that these principles do not deal 
with the form of the state. The church allows 
wide freedom in the details of politics, pro- 
vided they are subordinated to the ultimate 
moral juirpose. 

The ITcnch Revolution, having attacked the 
privileges of the clergy, proceeiled, under the 
influence of the Enlightenment, to attack the 
existing organization of the Catholic church. 
The Civil Constitution of the Cflergy of 1792 
was an attempt to separate the church from 
papal authority and by making the clergy elec- 
tive to give the church a democratic basis. The 
pope and the priests resisted successfully and 
out of their spiritual conflict and political 
struggle emerged the conservative traditional 
concej>tion of the state, 'i’hc theory' was first 
clearly formulated by Ronald in his Tlu'orie dii 
pouvoir politique et reUgieux dans la societe 
civile (1797), recast in brilliant language by de 


Maistre in his T>u pape (1819) and later de- 
veloped and refined to fit political reality. Ac- 
cording to this concept Catholicism, deprived of 
state support, seeks closer union with the pa- 
pacy. From this the epithet ultramontanist was 
correctly ajiplicd to the Catholic political move- 
ment, which is decidedly hostile to the Enlight- 
enment and all its principles. Politically its chief 
tenet was opposition to the new developments in 
France. After the revolution of 1S30 many alert 
Catholics realized the limitation of such a 
program, and adherents were fouiul for a new 
group led by Lamennais, Eacordaire and Mon- 
talembcrt which stood for close union with the 
pope and urged upon the French state the view^ 
that France seek its .salvation in the church. At 
the same time it w'as ready to compromise with 
democratic dcvelojnnents, and it repudiated the 
monarchy and the thnigres on the condition that 
the church be granted freedom from and in the 
state, especially freedom of leaching. T’his 
position W'as condemned by the pope in 1S32. 
After 1848 the party, cncourageil by bourgeois 
elements as a inakew'eight against the feared 
socialism, gained new strength. 

Under Napoleon m the C^atholic group sup- 
ported the empire, encouraging imperial ag- 
gression wherever it might be made to .serve the 
propagation of the faith. IMontalembert was 
instrumental in winning the concession that 
education be left almost wIioIIn to the church 
and the religious orders. I’he close alliance of 
the church with political reaction leil ultimately, 
under the 'I'hird Republic, to the elimination of 
the church as a jiolitical factor. In 1S92 Pope 
Leo Mil’s encyclical Inter innumeras sollidtu- 
dines made a distinction between the govern- 
ment, which it stamped as irreligious, and the 
republic, which it ordered Catholics to accept. 
'Phis policy brought to the front Conservateurs, 
Rallies, Catholic republicans. A small group, the 
Sillon, founded in 1S99 by Marc Sangnier, which 
attempted to effect a rapprochement with the 
state on a democratic basis, w'as condemned by 
the pope, but the Sangnier group received some 
impetus on a new' basis in 1926 after the pope 
had condemned the nationalistic attitude of 
the Action Frangaise, a Catholic-royalist party 
under the leadership of Leon Daudet and 
Charles Maurras. 

In Germany the Catholic political movement 
began with secularization as a struggle for the 
freedom of the church from enlightened absolut- 
ism, irrespective of whether the government was 
Catholic or Protestant. Between 1820 and 1848 
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there were in all the South German diets 
deputies who in close alliance with the ciirial 
movement within Catholicism worked for the 
free functioning of the church in the state and 
fostered church influence in public schools. I’he 
political ideology is traditionalistic throughout. 
I'liis is also fundamentally true of Goerres, who 
was originally a follower of the French Revolu- 
tion but who later drifted into romanticism 
which, as a literary movement, showed consider- 
able Catholic leanings. In reality only the Cath- 
olics west of the Rhine, such as the Rcichens- 
perger brothers, were liberals. In Pru.ssia the 
light between the Catholic church and the slate 
was linked up with the demand of the state that 
the church accept mixed marriage. In 1848 the 
Catludic protagonists made use of the revolu- 
tionary movement to secure complete liberation 
of the church from the state. For this purjwj.se a 
Catholic group was formed temporarily in the 
parliament of Frankfort. In Prussia a Catholic 
group was formed in 1852, assuming the name 
Zentrum in 1859 from the location of its seats in 
the center of the chamber. I'lie representatives 
of political Catholicism before 1871 stood for the 
unification of the German speaking peoples, 
including those of Catholic Austria, into one 
state. 

After the formation of the German Empire a 
Center party was organized which immediately 
gained a considerable number of seats in the 
Reichstag. Its demand for special con.stitutional 
provisions for the protection of the liberties of 
the church and for (icrinan intervention on be- 
half of the papal .state in its struggle against the 
forces of Italian unification arou.scd Bi.smarck’s 
liostility. By cleverly utilizing anti-CathoIic 
liberal .sentiment he led a systematic fight against 
the party and the church — a fight which Deputy 
Virchow christened Kulturkampf. Bismarck 
h()]>ed to crush the church through the authority 
of the state; but outraged by his acts of violence 
the faithful turned more and more to the Center 
jiarty as its only defense. Although government 
measures forced the latter into unconditional 
opposition, its leaders remained conscious of the 
fact that an improvement in the political posi- 
tion of the church could be cflected only by co- 
operation with the government. 'Phis was the 
goal of Windthorst and was attained by him 
when Bismarck withdrew from the National- 
Liberal party in 1879, effecting financial reforms 
through the votes of the Center, which now put 
forward its con.stitutional demands. These were 
opposed to the extension of federal authority in 
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the separate German states and were particu- 
larly concerned with safeguarding popular rep- 
resentation, the only means of pressure on the 
govenmient. With this turn Bismarck began the 
liquidation of the Kulturkampf. On the whole, 
the Center cooperated, but it often joined the 
Left opposition and only after Bismarck’s dis- 
mis.sal did it become really friendly to the gov- 
ernment. It did not, however, surrender the 
po.ssibilities of opposition, as in this way it could 
attain more of its special aims. The party held 
the balance of power between Right and Left, 
iu.stifying its shifts to the voters by referring to 
the interests of the Catholic church. 

'Fhe support of the party does not come from 
a .socially homogeneous groiij'i but from agri- 
cultural as well as industrial workers, employers 
and, since the introduction of woman’s suffrage, 
about 75 percent of the women of the country. 
'I'o hold together these divergent economic and 
soci.il interests the i>arty has always followed a 
middle course, with a growing democratic trend. 
During and since the war the party has opposed 
annexation and favored immetliate peace and 
internal political reforms. ’J’he peace re.solution 
of 1917 was chielly the work of F.rzbergcr, the 
leader of the jiarty’s Left wing. Following the 
revohuion the party declaretl itself immediately 
for the republican form of government. It as- 
sumed temporarily the name ChrLstliche Volks- 
partci, but .soon returned to its old name. In the 
National Assembly it formed the so-called 
Weimar coalition with the Social Democrats and 
the Democrats and thus succeeded in securing 
constitutional safeguards for the rights of 
religious in.stitutions, although it has not as yet 
succeedeil in doing away with the federal school 
act. Owing to a similar coalition the party enjoys 
a strong position in Prussia, where it effected the 
conclusion of a papal concordat. Wirth, the 
leader of the party, inaugurated the policy which 
led to the arrangement with war enemies and to 
the reparations settlement. This policy was con- 
sistently upheld by the party. After the war 
the Bavarian dejiuties seceded to form the Bay- 
erischc Volkspartei, which leans slightly more 
to the Right than docs the parent group and 
derives support exclusively from the peasant 
class. Under the influence of the higher clergy 
the Center party itself has recently leaned more 
to the Right, although it has clung to its old 
strategy of working alliances with either side. In 
tlie general elections of recent years the party 
lost somewhat in parliamentary representation, 
but it regained a number of seats in 1930. 
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The Austrian Christian (Catholic) Socialist 
party was formed under Karl Lueger’s leader- 
ship in the eighties in opposition to the pre- 
dominant liberalism. 'I'his party, of middle class 
character, reflected the current bourgeois anti- 
semitism. By the end of the century it had ab- 
sorbed the older loosely organized Catholic con- 
servative group, which brought with it large 
masses of agrarian voters (especially the more 
prosperous peasants) and small traders. Strongly 
anti-Social Democratic, it set up its own agri- 
cultural cooperatives and opposition labor 
organizations. In domestic policy the party 
stood for the organization of a southern Slav 
state within the Austrian Empire to offset the 
influence of Hungary and to secure CJcrman 
supremacy. 'I'liough in reality highly conserva- 
tive, the (Christian Socialist party fonned a 
coalition with the Social Democrats after the 
war and voted for the radical democratic consti- 
tution. In 1923 it became the strongest single 
party and combined with ihc Creater Gennany 
party against the Social Democrats. In recent 
years the Christian Socialist party, led by the 
priest Ignaz Seipcl, has tended to join with the 
Heimwehr Fascisti, largely as a step toward 
restoring the Hapsburg empire. I'he Labor 
wing, led by Kunchak and never more than a 
minor clement in the parly, has been reluctant 
to follow this move. 

Although the dements for the creation of a 
Catholic party were present in Italy, the 
struggle of the Risorgimento against the pope 
which tended to create a separate Catholic 
political group was itself the circumstance which 
prevented the formation of a Catholic |K)litical 
party. Since the popes did not recognize the 
Italian monarchy, whose unification campaign 
had caused the abolition of their temjioral power, 
Catholic-s were prohibited by the papal bull Non 
expedit from participating in national elections. 
They were, however, allowed to vote in local 
governing bodies, which they did with increas- 
ing success. In 1900 a large number of munici- 
palities came under Catholic influence. In the 
parliamentary elections of 1904 Catholics as such 
j>articipatcd for the first time with paj)al 
acquiescence, and in 1905 Pope Pius x repealed 
the bull which forbade political activity. In 1909 
the C’atholics, as the People’s party, adopted an 
attitude friendly to the national constitution and 
above all opposed to radicalism. The priest 
Romolo Murri, who Icni the radical democratic 
C’atholics, did not join the party and took his 
•seat on the Left, as a consequence of which he 


was excommunicated. Thereafter, the Unione 
Cattolica Popolare Italiana, enjoying papal sup- 
port, was the only Catholic party. During the 
war its policies were very moderate and it 
favored Italian neutrality. 

After the war the group gained additional 
strength because of the conciliatory attitude of 
Pope Benedict xv toward the Italian state as well 
as because of the introduction of woman’s 
suffrage. Under the energetic leadership of the 
priest Luigi Sturzo the party, since 1919 called 
the Partito Popolare Italiano in an effort to dis- 
guise the religious basis of its motivation, took 
a democratic trend, favoring conciliation in 
international relations, social reform, agricul- 
tural reform, administrative decentralization and 
especially freedom of ecclesiastical education. 
'Phe Popular party and the Christian (Catholic) 
trade unions helped to suppress the public serv- 
ice strikes of January, 1920. During the syndi- 
calist uprisings the party took its lead from its 
middle class elements, and its small farmer sup- 
porters cooperated with the Fascisti. One mem- 
ber of the party sat in Mussolini’s first cabinet. 
From 1919 until 1921 it was the third strongest 
party in Italy, but like all other parties in that 
country it finally succumbed to the Fascist 
dictatorship. Its more conservative elements 
joined the Fascisti and Sturzo went into exile 
under orders from the Vatican. 

Ludwig BrRc.sTRAssER 
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CATO, MARCUS l*ORCIUS (234-140 b.c.), 
called “the Elder” or “the Censor,” one of the 
great figures of the early stage of Roman im- 
perialism. To the later Romans, especially to 
J.rivy, he was the model citizen, the exemplar of 
the older Roman virtues of severity, simplicity 
and patriotism. A brilliant and successful 
soldier, a good lawyer, Cato confinetl his 
political activities to bitter opposition to the 
popular and dominant family of Scipios, all of 
whom he pursued with a personal and relentless 
animosity. His famous purge of the senate in 
184 B.c. from which he derived his by-name 
was, it may be, motivated at least as much by 
political considerations as by a horror of vices to 
which he was not as much averse as later legends 
indicated. That such a man would set his face 
against Greek fashions in thought or conduct or 
Greek practises in religion was almost inevitable. 
He would probably have done so even had the 
Scipionic circle, which he hated, been less 
markedly philhellenic. But he was honestly 
shocked when the Greek Carneades offered to 
defend both sides of a question on successive 
days and he was filled with a real horror at the 
Bacchanalian rites with their mingling of sexes 
and intrusion of new divinities. Yet his fear of 
foreigners, his ruthlessness to possible enemies 
of Rome, even his contempt of women, were not 
wholly derived from the stark conservatism of 


the Sabine ploughboy. He shared without know- 
ing it the state ideal of Plato and Aristotle, a 
small community of equals dominating a large 
but still limited area in which groups and sub- 
groups were maintained in due subordination. 
His permanent importance lies in the attraction 
which this ideal, despite its obvious futility, still 
exercises over many minds. 

Of his works his book on farming, De agri 
cultura (ed. by 11 . Keil, Leipsic 1895; tr. and ed. 
by F. Harrison in Roman Farm Management, 
New York 1913, p. 19-50), has survived in a 
revised form. It is an excellent manual written 
by a real farmer and is invaluable for the 
economic history of the ancient world. His other 
works, Origines, the first prose history in Latin, 
and his orations, survive only in quotations. 

Max Radin 

Consult: Heitland, W. E., Agricola (Cambridge, Eng. 
1921) p. 164 73; Grenier, A., La genie romatn dans la 
religion, la pensee et I'art (Pans 1925), tr. by M. R. 
Dobic, History of Civilization series (London 1926) 
P. 144-53- 

CATTANEO, CARLO (1801-69), Italian pa- 
triot and social jihilosopher. Cattaneo was a 
favorite student of G. D. Romagnosi and he 
early attained a position of importance in Italian 
intclkctual life. When the Revolution of 1848 
broke out in Italy he became the leading spirit 
of the Milanese insurrection against Au.stria, 
the events of which he later viviilly recorded 
in his Insurrection de Milan en J848 (Paris 
1848). After the recapture of Milan by the 
Austrians Cattaneo emigrated to Lugano, in 
Switzerland, where he taught philosophy from 
1852 until 1865. Cattaneo never abandoned 
his original allegiance to the fcderalistic prin- 
ciple of unification and refused to take any 
active part in the Italian monarchy, although 
he was summoned to Naples by Garibaldi in 
i860 and was later repeatedly elected to parlia- 
ment. 'lb him federalism worked out on the 
model furnished by the United States, and 
Switzerland was more than a political makeshift 
suitable to the Italian situation; it was an ideal 
solution wherever the necessity for unity co- 
existed with powerful centrifugal forces. As 
early as 1848 he predicted the United States of 
Europe. 

A publicist of great learning, literary talent 
and versatility, Cattaneo occupied himself with 
a wide variety of subjects — agriculture, admin- 
istration, finance, education, literature — and 
made important contributions to many branches 
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of social theory. Most of his writings appeared 
as articles in reviews, Armali universali di sta~ 
tistica and II Politecnico\ the latter he founded 
and wrote for from 1839 to 1844 and from i860 to 
1863. It was through II Politecnico that he 
hoped to accomplish the intellectual regenera- 
tion of the Italian people, to lead them away 
from romanticism and to prepare their minds 
for the scientific treatment of social problems. 
Cattaneo’s wide range of interests appears in 
full light in his historical studies, such as Notizie 
naturali e civili sulla Lfmibardia (Milan 1844) 
and La cilia considerata come principio ideale 
delle istorie ilaliane^ which he a]')proachcd in a 
truly modem spirit, taking full account of geo- 
graphical, anthropological and economic fac- 
tors. As economist Cattanco followed the liberal 
tradition; he decried the economic nationalism 
of Friedrich List and made a vigorous plea on 
logical grounds for the abolition of the civil 
decrees against the Jews. As he showed in 
Ricerche ecommiche sidle interdizioni . . . agli 
Israelili (Milan 1836), these decrees, in exclud- 
ing the Jews from the ownership of landed 
property, had encouraged them to liecome capi- 
talists and usurers. In .sociology, the problems 
of which he was one of the first to api)reciatc, 
Cattanco ’s contributions were of the first order. 
He anticipated positivism in criminology, dem- 
onstrating the fallacy of the abstract conception 
of justice which considered only the crime and 
not the man, and pointing out that criminolo- 
gists must seek instruction from anthropology; 
he stressed the linguistic and historical .signifi- 
cance of dialects; finally, he did much to ad- 
vance the study of social psychology which, 
as he attempted to show in a scries of articles 
on wJiat he called the psychology of associ- 
ated minds, contains the secret of all civil his- 
tory. 

Ales.sandro Levi 
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CATTLE INDUSTRY. See Livestock In- 
dustry. 

CATFLE LOANS are of three main types, 
known as feeder loans, stocker loans and dairy 
loans. I'ccdcr loans first attained importatice 
when large herds were developed upon open 
ranges west of the Mississippi and marketed at 
the large meat j'xacking centers. A jxrofit could be 
made, particularly in the corn belt, by purelias- 
ing range cattle at the stockyards, jnitting them 
on good pasture or in feed lots for several 
months and reselling them at a premium as 
prime or fini.shed cattle. Experienced lenders 
consider feeder loans a very desirable type of 
investment owing to the short maturities, the 
readily marketable character of the animals 
pledged and the rapidly increasing margin of 
safely provided by the gain in weight and 
quality. 

Stocker loans, enabling cattlemen to buy 
more breeding stock or to defer the marketing 
of young stock, are needed for periods of six 
months to three years, but the notes are usually 
drawn for six to nine montlis and renewed. 
Ivxperienced lenders view these loans when 
made on range cattle as less desirable than 
feeder loans, primarily because of the greater 
risk of price changes and losses from weather 
and disease. Stocker loans arc safer when made 
to finance small herds in the intensive farming 
areas. 

Dairy loans, to obtain dairy animals, arc usu- 
ally repaid in instalments from the sale of milk 
or milk products over a long period and there- 
fore depend for liquidation largely upon the 
character of the borrower. This type of loan is 
particularly suitable to local lenders who know 
the capacity and integrity of the borrowers. 

Ia)cal banks in, and north of, the tier of states 
extending from Ohio to Missouri have been able 
to provide funds for nearly all of their local cattle 
loans, but in other cattle raising states west and 
southwest the demand for loans greatly exceeds 
the supply of local funds. IvCgal limits on the 
size of loan to any one borrower restrict some 
banks with ample funds in making the larger 
loans. In consequence, there is a prevailing need 
for outside funds. 
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Local banks have sold a limited amount of 
cattle loans direct to their correspondent banks. 
Livestock commission companies, desirous of 
enlarging their own commission business, and 
cattle loan companies, designed to operate as 
middlemen between local banks or cattlemen 
and commercial banks largely to the eastward, 
have handled the bulk of such outside loans! 
Recently a number of agricultural credit cor- 
porations have been org*anized t(' obtain federal 
intermediate credit bank funds by rediscounting. 

'rhe rVderal Reserve Hanks and Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks make no cattle loans 
directly but do provide very satisfactory redis- 
count facilities for such paper when properly 
drawn and satisfactorily secured. 'The Federal 
Reserve Banks may rediscount maturities not 
exceeding nine months for member banks; and 
the h'ederal Intermediate Credit Banks may re- 
discount maturities of not less than six months 
nor more than three years for banks, cattle loan 
companies, agricultural credit corporations and 
cooperative associations. The Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks were designed, in part, to 
provide a large and dependable source of capital 
to finance cattle loans. Their holdings of such 
loans have increased steadily since their organ- 
ization and at the end of 1929 exceeded ^24,- 
000,000. The cattle loans held by the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks are but a small part 
of the total of such loans outstanding in the 
United States, but these banks are of consider- 
able assistance in the regions most urgently in 
need of outsiile funds. Of the total cattle loans 
made by the Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
during the years 192S aiul 1929, approximately 
55 percent were in the states of Texas and Cali- 
fornia, and apjiroximately 85 percent in the 
slates of Texas, California, Arizona, Nebraska, 
South Dakota and New Mexico. 

The interest rate paid on cattle loans has, 
with relatively few exceptions, ranged in recent 
years from 7 to 9 percent. 'Fhi* lower rates apply 
to feeder loans and large stockcr loans, both of 
which are most often sold to outsiders. The 
higher rates apply to the small stocker and dairy 
loans, which are most often held locally. The 
bulk of the cattle loans are being made at the 
rate of 7.5 or 8 percent. 

There lias been a high percentage of failures 
in the organizations handling cattle loans in 
every period of rapidly declining cattle prices or 
credit stringency. This is due largely to compe- 
tition for a large volume of loans in an anteced- 
ent period of easy money and rising cattle 
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prices when rates of interest and margins of 
security asked of borrowers were reduced and 
when some loans were taken without any margin 
or inspection of security and borrowers were 
often urged to use more funds, especially for 
Stocker purposes. 

There has been no significant development of 
cooperative loans upon cattle in the United 
States. European cooperative credit loans such 
as those of the famed Raiffeisen societies are 
made largely to facilitate purchases of a few 
dairy animals, but this kind of financing is 
adecjuately provided for in the United States by 
the local banks. On the other hand, cooperative 
associations appear to be poorly adapted to 
financing the large and isolated herds of the 
American range country. 

An economic program for cattle financing 
must include careful selection or supervision of 
the parties managing livestock, prudent lending 
in periods of rising prices, proper utilization of 
Federal Reserve Banks and Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks and foresight as to changes in 
the cattle industry and the relation of such 
changes to changing credit conditions. 

J. h'KANKLIN EbERSOLF. 
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( 1928) I- 87. 

CAUCTTS. This term is derived from American 
political jargon. Coined perhaps from an Ameri- 
can Indian root meaning “to consult” (Algonkin 
kaw-kaw-wus) the word first apjicared as the 
name of a cabal dominant in Boston politics dur- 
ing the last half century of the colonial period. 
While in its early usage it was widely bandied 
about and applied in a derogatory sense the 
term has come to cover various sorts of organ- 
ized effort for party rcgulaiity. In the United 
States a caucus is a meeting by members of a 
party or faction for the purpose of choosing 
party leaders, formulating policy or naming 
candidates for public office. It is a meeting of 
a small group within a larger group: of voters in 
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local districts, of representatives in municipal, 
county and state legislatures or in Congress, or 
of a corresponding group in a non-political 
organization. “Caucus” in Great Britain refers 
to the standing organization of a political party. 
It came into general use in 1S78 when misap- 
plied by I^rd Beaconsfield to the Liberal As- 
sociation of Birmingham, but is now applied to 
controlling organizations of all parties. In 
Australia the term denotes especially groups of 
Labour members in federal and state parlia- 
ments, working in conjunction with trade coun- 
cils to control the government; hence it has 
become an opposition name for the Labour 
party itself. l!)lsewhere, in New Zealand and 
France for example, it applies more generally 
to meetings of any legislativ<^ proup. 

As early as Washington’s administration men 
of kindred spirit met to plan concerted action in 
Congress. In state legislatures party groups sup- 
planted colonial juntos and revolutionary com- 
mittees of safety. Beginning about 1 790 meetings 
of partisans from both houses of the state 
legislatures nominated candidates for governor 
and lieutenant governor, and on some occasions 
proposed nominees for president of the ITnited 
States. Nominations for president and vice 
president, however, soon came to be controlled 
by party groups at the seat of the federal govern- 
ment. Both Federalists and Republicans by 
secret caucus action drew up their respective 
tickets for the election of 1800, but with the de- 
cline in the number of Fetlcralists in Congress 
thereafter, their caucus was no longer used for 
nominations. The .so-called congressional caucus 
of the Republicans detennined the tickets of 
Jefferson, Madison and Monroe. 

This assumption of power was open to popu- 
lar objection on .several grounds. It was an 
cxtensif)n of congressional influence to selection 
of the executive, while the constitution expressly 
debarred members of Congress from serving as 
presidential electors. Moreover, the caucus sys- 
tem was unfavorable to a candidate who, like 
Jackson, was weak in ofiicial support. Although 
in the beginning ]>arties sprang f^rom caucuses of 
the legislatures, with the extension of suffrage 
and democratic doctrine and with swifter com- 
munication there was a growing demand for 
more popular control of party organization. 
When the last congressional nominating caucus 
met in 1824 more than two thirds of the Re- 
publicans refused to attend, and its action in 
naming Crawford for president was without 
binding effect throughout the country. There- 


after the delegate convention replaced the caucus 
in presidential nominations. Similarly methods 
of nominating state executives changed from 
purely legislative caucuses to mixed caucuses, 
complemented by outside delegates, then to 
“mongrel caucu.ses” or mixed conventions, in 
which legislators sat only in the absence of ad 
hoc delegates, and finally to conventions of 
delegates only. The adoption of the Seventeenth 
Amendment, which provided for the popular 
election of United States senators, removed the 
last extraneous function from the legislative 
caucus. 

The maintenance of party regularity in the 
organization and business of the legislature be- 
came increasingly important, however, with the 
sharpening of party cleavage. Since 1824 this 
party control has occasionally been accomplished 
in Congress through joint caucus of Senate and 
House members, as in the case of the Repub- 
licans in July, 1866. But in general the caucuses 
of the two chambers act separately. Preliminary 
to a new Congress each party caucus in each 
chamber selects its chairman and secretary, 
chooses the party floor leader and agrees on 
CJindidates for president pro tern in the Senate 
and for speaker in the House, as well as for the 
other elective officers. Support of caucus nom- 
inees is a crucial test of party regularity. Since 
1848 Senate committees, and since iqii House 
committees, have regularly been selected in 
accordance with lists prepared by committees 
of the majority and minority caucuses. The 
work of these committees is subject to caucus 
supervision in principle and .sometimes in de- 
tail. The majority caucus alone, however, deter- 
mines the ratio of the strength of majority and 
minority parties on committees. In advance of 
congressional elections campaign committees, 
both senatorial and congressional, are created 
by the caucusses. 

Of late party organizations in the individu- 
alistic Senate have refrained from binding deci- 
sions on legislative policy, employing the con- 
ference rather than the caucus form of meeting. 
House Republicans, after more than a decade of 
conference, restored the caucus in 1925. I'hose 
who enter are expected to be bound by the 
decisions of the majority, unless they express 
dissent and “bolt the caucus.” House Demo- 
crats arc bound by a two-thirds vote of their 
caucus, except with regard to constitutional 
construction, prior pledges to constituents or 
contrary instructions from a nominating au- 
thority. 



Caucus- 

Caucuses are voluntary associations unrecog- 
nized by rules save for permission to use the hall 
of the House for caucus meetings of its mem- 
bers. Their influence is therefore a variable 
factor in legislation. In a sharp clash of party 
principles or under the pressure of aggressive 
leaders, as during the period of Civil VVar and 
reconstruction, under Speaker Reed, and in the 
presidencies of Jefferson and of Wilson, party 
forces are welded for united action. But in times 
of personal responsibility and free union, when 
there is little attempt to marshal a permanent 
majority behind a party program, caucus disci- 
pline is rarely invoked. 

Paul DeWitt IIasbrouck 
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CAUER, MINNA (1841-1922), German fem- 
inist. She was at first interested in historical 
research, devoting particular attention to the 
part played by women in social development, 
and was drawn into the ranks of the feminist 
movement almost against her will. As president 
of the Frauenwohl, founded in 1888 to revive the 
then quiescent German feminist movement, she 
ushered in a new and vigorous epoch in its 
history. Minna Cauer did not confine her inter- 
ests to the narrower aspects of feminism. She 
used her influence to draw women of independ- 
ent means into all phases of social reform. While 
the civil code was being revised during the nine- 
ties she carried on a vigorous campaign for the 
civil rights of women. In 1889 she a.ssisted in 
founding the first trade union of women em- 
ployed in mercantile enterprises. Her firm belief 
in the importance of the vote led her in the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century to concentrate 
her energies on woman suffrage. She was im- 
portant in the founding of the Weltbund fiir 
Frauenstimmrecht in 1904. As editor of Ifie 
Frauenbeioegung from 1895 to 1919 her writings 
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set forth in a progressive spirit not only the 
problems of women but questions of social and 
political import. She was also the author of Die 
Frau im ig.Jahrhundert (Berlin 1898). 

When the revolution of 1918 realized the 
ideals of social democracy (including the enfran- 
chisement of women) for which she had fought, 
Minna Cauer, while welcoming the new era, 
found it impossible to participate in it politically. 
Her health had been seriously impaired by the 
persecutions which she had sufl'ered as a sup- 
porter of the principles of international amity 
during the World War. It was to this cause and 
to that of education in the new era (through the 
Bund Entschiedener Schulreformcr) that she 
devoted her remaining years. 

Else LIiders 
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C A I J WES , PAUL LOU I S ( 1 843 - 1 9 1 7) , French 
jurisconsult and economist. Associate in the law 
faculty of Nancy (1867-73) and paleographer 
for archives (1868), he was appointed in 1873 
to the faculty of Paris, where he taught Roman 
law and the history of law. In 1895 he was 
appointed to the chair of political economy, 
which he occupied until his retirement in 1913. 
He became dean of the faculty in 1910. In 
1900, in conjunction with Mahaim and Jay, he 
founded the Association International pour la 
Piotection Legale dcs Travailleurs, of wliich he 
was president until 190(1. He was likewise 
founder and presitlent of the Societe d’Eco- 
noniie Nationale. 

As jurist, historian and economist Cauwes 
drew his inspiration from the (ierman historical 
school and the economic nationalism of List. 
At a time when economic liberalism in France 
was unchallenged except by the socialists, he 
asserted for the state the role of a factor in 
economic and social progress. He regarded the 
nation as an economic entity worthy of pro- 
tection and preservation, and social well-being 
as the goal of the art of economics, which he 
conceived of as a necessary complement of 
scientific observation and theory. 'Phus he rep- 
resents the reaction against individualism and 
liberal cosmopolitanism. Like List, Cauwes 
regarded protection as a safeguard of industry, 
a stimulus to production and a means for 
insuring the harmonious development of the 
eomomic state. He exerted a marked influence 
on French university economists, ol whom very 
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few are today pure liberals, and he contributed productive operations that could not be halted; a 


largely to the progress of protectionism in 
F'rance. 

William Oualid 
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CAVEAT EMPTOR, or let the buyer be on his 
guard, is a word of warning, a custom of trade 
and a rule of law. As the words go the purchaser 
must take his chance upon the title, identity, 
quantity and quality of the ware; he accepts the 
chattel for better or for worse. As practise has it 
the seller may be held resjionsible for title, he 
must make good a warranty and he is liable for 
fraud. 

As maxim, custom and rule caveat emptor is a 
product of the Middle Ages. In days when a 
Christian economy had no rightful place for 
trade the affairs of the market place were beyond 
the law\ One ^^ho engaged in tra/licking did so 
at his own risk. After a time the casual character 
of exchange made the buyer’s reliance upon his 
own acumen a matter of common sense. The 
articles were familiar; they were in plain sight; 
there was opportunity for inspection. If the 
trailers were neighbors the merits and defects of 
horses, jdows anti seed corn were matters of 
common knowledge; if they were strangers the 
game of chance was to be won by the smarter. 
In friendly higgling the buyer needed no pro- 
tection; in deals with the foreigner a safeguard 
would have robbed exchange of its incentive. 
Caveat emptor developed the mercantile vir- 
tues; it made buyers and sellers sharp, cautious 
and resourceful; it was “a good old doctrine for 
the encouragement of trade.” Considerably 
later, w'hen the profit motive came to be u.scd to 
explain business activity, a rising laissez faire 
gave to the ancient precept a new sanction and a 
renewed sujiport. 

As trade became regular and busine.ss re- 
spectable the conditions which called caveat 
emptor into being disappeared. Wares were pro- 
duced for the market; goods were passed along 
established routes by authorized dealers to 
regular customers. Articles were ordered from 
afar and contracts for their delivery were made 
in advance of their manufacture. Commodities 
of bulk were disposed of by sample; goods were 
used to produce other goods in a succession of 


maze of negotiable paper marched along with 
the process of buying and selling. 'I'he multi- 
plication of wares, the interlocking of industries, 
the impersonality of business relations and the 
long list of attributes which goods may possess 
all combined against the rule of thumb test of 
quality, A hurried commercial world could not 
wait until each individual had felt and smelled 
and probed; the goodness of the commodity was 
to be left to experts who could use scientific 
tests. A judgment coulil not wait for a meticu- 
lous determination of the exact verbal exchange 
between the parties in each particular .sale; the 
trade had to have its rough measure of quality 
and its general understandings. A number of 
things had to be taken for granted or business 
could not have gone on. 

'I’he old custom of caveat emptor had to be 
bent to the newer ways of business. The bargain 
became the contract. 'I’he stranger with whom 
the buyer regularly dealt became a gentleman; 
his word w^as more anil more to be trusted. It 
was not enough to wan customens — they had to 
be held; it became good busine.ss for the .seller to 
give a minimum warranty for his wares. The 
buyer might place future orders elsewhere; his 
option enabletl him to demand that defects in 
purchases be made good. A longer jn-riod for 
inspection, a greater readiness to allow tlie re- 
turn of goods and a disposition to adjust cla’ms 
out of court came into vogue. ’I’he adage “the 
customer is always right” won a limiteil accept- 
ance; a breath of life was breathed into the wall 
motto “satisfaction or your money back.” 'The 
art of sharp dealing lo.st some of its repute and 
the cruder risks of a trade which had not yet 
found its channel disappeared. 

In its turn the law' made a belated adjustment 
to the necessities of a going business system. A 
court decides specific disputes between liti- 
gants; it is only as case follows case that it makes 
jiolicies. '^rhe first change in caveat ernjitor was 
not in the principle but in its application. Tlie 
buyer’s right of recovery, once limited to fraud, 
W'as greatly enlarged by two devices invented by 
lawyers and eventually accepted by judges. One 
device was the rule of warranty. When the par- 
ties dealt at arm’s length the seller could be held 
only for an exprCvSS guaranty given at the time of 
sale; when goods were ordered in advance of 
manufacture an “implied warranty” was as- 
sumed as part of the bargain. The vagueness of 
the temi made its use easy. The line between 
talk and promise could not be drawn with pre- 
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cision; as justice demanded — or judges willed — 
representations, labels and even advertisements 
came to have a standing in court. Once accepted 
as “evidence of warranty” it was easy to find an 
implied warranty within their words. 'Fhc other 
device was negligence. The seller might be 
silent about obvious shortcomings; but from 
early times he was bound to reveal hidden de- 
fects of which he had knowledge. But the seller’s 
mind was not always an ojien book; it was neces- 
sary to presume on his part a certain detailed 
ac(|uaintance with his property; and so to the 
w^ords “he knew” it was easy to append “or 
ought to have know'ii.” 'This catholic formula 
enabh'd the courts gradually to imj>o.se upon 
sellers higher standards of knowledge, care and 
accuracy in statement. 'I’hus, without violence 
to the fundamental principle of caveat emptor, 
the conlriv.ince of subordinate rules little by 
little enlarged the legal rights of the buyer. Yet a 
law diflercntly applied is really not the .same law. 
So courts came to “restate” the principal rule 
“to take account of the exceptions.” Legislation 
was evoked to remove outworn rules of law' as 
W'ell as to make .secure the up to date holdings of 
the courts. In time a uniform .sales act which 
containi'd a detailed code for the protection of 
the buyer was drafted and has been adopted by 
many .state legislatures. 

The response ol law to business necessity has 
been slow and irregular. Tn England the ohler 
rule w'as relaxed much earlier thati in the United 
States, where legal usage has proved to be much 
less adamant to change. In the United Stales the 
common law' means one thing in one jurisdiction 
and a dilTerent thing in another; ancient and 
modern notions blend variously in the statutes 
of the several states; and even the uniform act, 
where it has been adopted, has not obliterated 
local habits of interpretation. Moreover, the 
buyer’s need to rely upon himself depends u}X)n 
the market and the commodity. A setting of 
Plymouth rock eggs is legally bound to bring 
forth Plymouth rock chickens; but the dealer in 
works of art is obligated only to the bc.st of his 
expert belief. Cotton is sold by .sample; but the 
publisher of an encyclopaedia is not constrained 
to maintain the quality of the prospectus. A 
manufacturer may mix wrappers on two of his 
soaps without serious consequence; but a chem- 
ical house which allows a label of cough synip 
to find its way on to a bottle of iodine may be 
mulcted in heavy damages. The buyer of stale 
bread in waxed paper may get his money back or 
claim a fresh loaf; the purchaser of imperfect raw 


materials or defective machinery is entitled to 
redress for injury to plant and equipment. The 
courts may still be plagued with the case of the 
farmer who sows what it says on the package and 
reaps something else. A simple rule of law, with 
its clear cut exceptions, has encountered many 
commodities from many markets put to many 
uses — ^and has become an elaborate, changing 
and none too certain code. 

An ideal picture of the buyer’s rights presents 
b()th a statement of tendencies and a standard by 
which existing practise is to be judged. I’hc cur- 
rent confusion, which is passing, is at bottom a 
clash of ideas. An older theory makes the exact 
understanding between individual traders the 
standard of justice; a newer theory sets up as a 
test the minimum of goodne.ss which a com- 
modity must posse.ss to be marketable. In 
courts of law, amid the confusion of rule and 
exception, procedure and precedent, the issue is 
uncertainly joined. But the trend is definitely 
away from the words which the parties said to 
each other and towatd the understandings with- 
in the trades. 'I’he law is coming to regard war- 
ranty against obvious defects as implicit within 
the contract of sale, to look upon its expense as a 
nece.ssary co.st of production and to place 
liability upon that one of a succession of sellers 
who is financially responsible and easily reached. 
The law, in the holdings of the courts, is moving 
uncertainly toward a simple and definite code 
of obligations. 

But his own vigilance and access to the law 
are not the buyer’s ordy safeguards. Both within 
bu.sincss and by the state defenses against his 
own carelessne.ss have been contrived. The 
pharmacists have set up standards of identity 
and of purity to which medicines mu.st conform; 
trade a.ssociations have their tests of quality to 
which their members are committed; and the use 
of distinctive labels by manufacturers gives some 
assurance about the contents of packages and 
cans. The local authorities test milk before its 
sale; the states place their ban upon pest ridden 
commodities; the federal government draws a 
line between wholesome and unwholesome 
foods. The Federal 'J’rade Commission, in a 
drive at unfair competition, tries to suppress the 
grosser forms of misrepresentation. The Bureau 
of Standards at Washington makes rigid tests of 
rival wares; their records might some day be 
opened to a public of purchasers. A rule of 
caveat emptor is made merciful, a right of resort 
to law is enlarged, an admission to the public 
market is denied inferior and injurious goods — 
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and a scheme of institutions for the buyer’s 
protection begins to reveal its irregular outline. 

In the flux of industrial change caveat emptor 
has not been lost. 'I’he ancient precept is still to 
be discovered behind the broadened rules of 
fraud, warranty and negligence, behind stand- 
ards, inspection and trade practise. The protec- 
tion accorded the buyer is still a narrow one. At 
best only a minimum of quality is assured, and 
that in matters that do not invite difference of 
opinion. Business is business and law is law, but 
neither insures quality to the book, long life to 
the garment, style to the furniture or durability 
to the automobile. In many industries improve- 
ment is directed rather to points of the product 
that can be talked up than to features in need of 
mending. At best the seller’s words have a 
limited currency in court; salesmen are not 
limited to a simple recital of bare fact and sales- 
manship has not ceased to be a creative art. As 
yet the ordinary man cannot be certain that the 
article he was induced to jnirchase satisfies a 
need he really feels. The best warranty has a 
time limit; the reasonable man has the habit of 
allowing a valid claim to lapse through careless- 
ness. The chicanery of petty trade is gone; the 
buyer may accept standard wares in the belief 
that he is getting his money’s worth. But in plain 
speech and at law a refined caveat emptor still 
means that purchase is a game of chance. 

Walton H. Hamilton 
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CAVOIIR, CAMILLO BENSO DI, Conte 
(1810-61), Italian statesman. The younger son 
of a Piedmontese noble family, he became by 
study, travel and achievement a leading expo- 
nent of liberal nationalism. From Rousseau, 
Adam Smith, Benthain, Alfieri and other eight- 
eenth century writers he acquired a dislike for 
absolutism and clericalism and an enthusiasm 
for personal and national freedom. From the 
example of the 1830 revolution in France he 
derived the conviction that constitutional 
monarchy is compatible with liberty. From sym- 
pathetic travel in England and association with 


industrial capitalists and the classical economists 
he developed a fondness for English political 
institutions and economic policies. All these ele- 
ments he fused in an ardent Italian patriotism. 

As a wealthy private citizen Cavour did much 
between 1835 and 1848 to further scientific 
farming in Piedmont and to introduce the in- 
dustrial revolution into northern Italy. In addi- 
tion to managing large agricultural estates he 
became a captain of the new industry; he en- 
gaged in banking at Geneva and Turin, operated 
chemical factories, organized the Lago Maggiore 
steamboat company and built the first Italian 
railway. In 1847 he founded at Turin the famous 
newspaper II risorgimento^ which preached the 
national rehabilitation and unification of Italy. 
In 1848 he was largely instrumental in inducing 
King Charles Albert to establish middle class 
constitutional government in Piedmont. 

As minister of agriculture, industry and com- 
merce in the cabinet of King Victor Emmanuel 
of Piedmont after 1850, and as minister of fi- 
nance and jirime minister after 1851, Cavour 
labored to develop the economic resources of his 
country after English models. Classical political 
economy he held to be “the science of love of 
country.” A convinced free trader, he secured 
the repeal of navigation acts and high tariffs and 
instituted a reformed system of direct taxes on 
incomes and inheritances. 

As foreign minister after 1855 he showed con- 
summate diplomatic skill not only in obtaining 
foreign aid for his program of Italian unification 
under Piedmontese leadership but also in over- 
coming domestic opposition and in harmonizing 
the conflicting currents of radical republicanism 
and reactionary clericalism with the liberal 
royalism which he championed. lie had Pied- 
mont, in union with France and Imgland, go to 
war with Russia in 1855, and utilized the ensu- 
ing Congrc.ss of Paris (1856) to air Italian griev- 
ances against Austria, He arranged an alliance 
with France in 1858 and used it to wage the war 
of 1859 with AuvStria which resulted in the an- 
nexation of 1 /ombardy and the duchies to Pied- 
mont. He abetted Garibaldi in his spectacular 
conque.st of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies in 
i860 and cleverly intrigued so that that doughty 
republican surrendered his conquest to the king 
of Piedmont. Cavour had the satisfaction of pro- 
claiming in 1861 the transformation of Piedmont 
into the constitutional kingdom of Italy; and 
although he died shortly afterwards he had 
clearly pointed the way by which Venetia and 
Rome would soon be incorporated in united 
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Italy. He did his best during his public career 
to convince Pope Pius ix that by surrendering 
Rome to Italy the papacy would gain in spiritual 
world esteem far more than it would lose in 
temporal Italian power; and Cavour’s dictum of 
“a free church in a free state” provided the basis 
of the Law of Papal Guarantees in 1871 and of 
the Latcran Treaty of 1929. 

Carlton J. H. Hayes 
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CELIBACY is the unmarried state. A lone neg- 
ative describes an uncertain institution; a depar- 
ture from customary usage has no set form. A 
child is not a celibate, and yet no fixed count 
of years is a prerequisite. An aged person, re- 
cently bereaved, can never know the condition; 
the word is dubiously applied to the widowed 
living with their families. A deliberate accept- 
ance is not a distinguishing mark; celibacy may 
be achieved by free will, by accident or by 
compulsion; it is a voluntary order and a re- 
sidual estate. It betokens continence, but does 
not of nece.ssity imply it; the ascetic, the irregu- 
larly attached and the prostitute may in common 
lack the marriage bond. Its way may be solitary 
or communal; it is alike a private plan of life 
and an established discipline. As conditions arc 
unlike, cultures differ, forms of marriage vary 
and its arrangements change, celibacy presents 
a like variety. A countless number of celibates, 
scattered through centuries and across conti- 
nents, make up a heterogeneous group. 

In society at large celibacy is an evasive insti- 
tution. Among savages its fortuitous existence 
has little formal recognition. The sex urge is ac- 
cepted as natural and a sanctioned union as the 
destiny of every child. If it is not attained the 
fault lies with the usages of marriage within the 
tribe. A custom which forbids a woman to 
precede her older sister into wedlock may cause 
both to go unmarried; a right which gives to 
elders the first claim to women may cause the 


young bucks to wait for mates long overdue. 
Tribal usage may make a place for surplus 
women either by sanctioning concubinage or 
by introducing polygamy, which, although never 
general, may be allowed to those who can bear 
it. At times infanticide may be a precaution 
against an excess of females. A group of the 
unattached may be set apart for religious ob- 
servance. Almost universally the marriage bond 
is merged with other relationships; even where 
the matriarchate prevails in form wives may 
be personal property; often laborers for the 
fields come by way of marriage. Almost every- 
where an imperfect definition of marital ar- 
rangements, an case in the putting away of 
mates and a certain tolerance of irregularity 
confuse the line between the celibate and the 
marital estates. 

Among hand cultured peoples celibacy claims 
an incidental toll of the operation of the marital 
institution. In China, where ancestor worship 
demands progeny, it is a curse whose cause is 
poverty. In India, where a human life must un- 
fold, it is the ascetic state preceding marriage 
and the hermit life after its joys have been 
taken — or else an incidence of a caste system. In 
the Moslem world, where devotion does not 
deny the flesh, it is the visitation of Allah upon 
the demented and the deformed, the unfortunate 
and the unfit. As a voluntary condition it exists 
only in an occasional holy order. In the world 
of tool and craft, among the Incas and Athe- 
nians, in the Egyptian city and Chinese village, 
celibates are human bits outside the marriage 
system or persons consecrateil to holy work. 
They are almo.st beyond the social pale or else 
they walk with gods. 

It is communion with the gods which first 
gives to celibacy a distinct form. Priestly absti- 
nence from marriage rests upon contagious 
magic. Like calls forth like; an offering of vir- 
ginity appeases the gods of fertility. Among 
many peoples, the Aztecs for example, a sacri- 
fice of maidens insures an abundant harvest; 
among others — ^the Romans are a case — a cult 
of vestal virgins gives a magical efficacy to a 
sacred rite. In like manner, where the office does 
not belong to a caste, here and there an order of 
unmarried priests appears. Its ranks may be 
made up of volunteers or conscripts; the initiates 
may be denied formal marriage, dedicated to 
perpetual celibacy or suffer a loss of vital organs. 
Strict continence may be enjoined or ceremonial 
indulgence allowed; many temples have their 
hordes of sacred prostitutes; cults of male har- 
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veil made of nuns brides of Christ. Today the 
suggestive talkie and the magazine of confession 
are a sap to unsatisfied sex appetite. It remains to 
be seen whether a passion denied its proper out- 
let can be sublimated in the varied round of 
contemporary activities. An escape from conti- 
nence entails a clash of values. I’he technique of 
birth control divorces love life from procreation; 
as a result the sex union ceases to be affected 
with a public interest. The city, not so curious 
about private life, relaxes the discipline which 
the neighborhood exercises over its members. 
An unsanctioned union, known as the compan- 
ionate, takes from celibacy its greatest depriva- 
tion. For the individuals, all things considered, 
departure may be “the better part”; but it has 
offsetting costs in conduct which runs counter 
to an established code and in a failure to avow 
an intimate relationship. 

At present secular celibacy is far from estab- 
lished. It rests upon a cultural fault line between 
modern circumstance and mediaeval idea; it is 
peculiarly dependent upon the future of matri- 
mony. 'riie urge toward mating has been too 
strong to be pent up completely within so 
elementary a formula as Christian marriage; the 
state has in divorce provided an escape from 
irksome unions. At present the very conditions 
which are keeping men and women out of wed- 
lock are making for a revision of marital arrange- 
ments. The declining value of ancestral name, 
the economic independence of women, the 
divorce of industry from the family, the disen- 
tangling of sex life from reproduction — all these 
are disturbing the balance between social and 
individual values in Christian marriage. Since 
men and women differ in their urges and their 
preferences a comfortable celibacy which can 
bring marriage to terms will continue to claim 
its votaries. But as an ancient institution re- 
sponds to modern necessity it will still attract 
many unwilling to take the sterner chances. 
'Khe spreading domain of celibacy is not to lose 
its character; it is to remain a voluntary order 
for the elect, a condition of waiting for the hope- 
ful and a residual estate for the unfortunate. 

Walton H. Hamilton 
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CELTIC LAW. See Law. 

CEMENT is a term used in a rather broad sense 
colloquially and technically, but it is restricted 
in engineering to the hydraulic cements which 
possess the property of hardening under water. 
All of these, however made, are composed 
chiefly either of lime silicates or lime aluminates 
or of both. The principal among these is Port- 
land cement, an artificial product invented about 
1818 in France and now made in large quanti- 
ties in many countries. 

Of all the hydraulic cements now known only 
one, puzzolan cement, was ever used during 
ancient or mediaeval times. Ancient masonry 
constructions in all countries were made either 
of brick or rough stone, set commonly in lime 
mortar, or were, as the great cathedrals, con- 
stnicted of cut stone held in place merely by its 
weight aiul the perfection of the cut surfaces. 
Only in ancient Rome was the use of puzzolan 
cements established; these were made by mixing 
slaked lime with volcanic ash or pozzuolana. The 
industry still exists on the flanks of Vesuvius. 

Many Roman bridges, aqueducts and roads 
and some great Roman buildings employed puz- 
zolan cement. But over western Europe lack of 
known local raw materials prevented its use, and 
during the Middle Ages hydraulic cements were 
practically unknown and unused. Toward the 
end of the seventeenth century the epoch of 
fortress construction led to interest in more 
resistant mortars than ordinary lime, and prod- 
ucts were discovered which gave results closely 
resembling the Roman pozzuolana. About 1800, 
when canal and highway construction was com- 
ing into prominence, French and English 
engineers and chemists were actively searching 
for deposits of naturally impure limestones, 
which when burned and ground would yield 
good hydraulic jiroducts. In the United States 
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similar search, stimulated in every instance by 
the immediate necessities of some local canal 
construction, led to the discovery and develop- 
ment between i8i8 and 1840 of natural cement 
districts such as the Rosendale and Buffalo fields 
in New York, the Lehigh region in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Cumberland and James River districts 
of Maryland and Virginia. Their development 
led to the growth of the natural cement industry, 
which for many years supplied cement primarily 
for public works, bridges, railways and fortifica- 
tions. It continued to expand until it attained its 
maximum output of almost ten million barrels in 
1899. By this time the natural cement had come 
into sharp competition with the newer growing 
Portland cement industry, and in the following 
year the production of Portland cement for the 
first time exceeded that of natural cement. 
Thereafter the natural cement industry, failing 
to take advantage of modern technology, gradu- 
ally declined and became unimportant in the 
United States and in every other leading indus- 
trial country except France. 

A few decades after natural cement came into 
use in Europe, Portland cement was invented al- 
most simultaneously by Vicat in France in 1818 
and by Aspdin in England in 1 824. 'Phis indus- 
try did not .start in the United States until 1785. 
Portland cement manufacture consists in making 
a synthetic chemical product from rather simple 
raw materials — limestone and clay — by the free 
use of heat and mechanical grinding. The 
greater strength and uniformity of Portland 
cement gave it technical advantages over the 
older naturals and its industrial life coincides 
with the great eras of railway expansion , of port 
and dock improvements, of concrete .steel build- 
ing construction and of modern highways. In 
1930 its three leading uses in the United States 
in order of importance were: for concrete for 
roads and streets; for structural concrete for 
commercial, industrial, public and private 
buildings; and for various farm purposes. It 
furnishes the massif of all our modern construc- 
tion and is intimately allied to all recent prog- 
ress in transportation systems, housing de- 
velopments and manufacturing plants. 

During the last century cement has been 
associated definitely with, and has indeed in 
some periods conditioned, the development of 
the varying stages of industrial and social 
progress. Neither the growth of large cities nor 
the spread of modem transportation systems 
would have been easily possible without the use 
of a strong construction material cheaply made 
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and easily transported and laid. Together with 
steel and glass, cement has made possible the 
creation of a new and distinctive type of 
architecture. 

^rhe spread of industrial civilization into less 
developed countries has been accompanied, and 
in fact in most cases preceded, by the use of 
cement. This process has generally involved the 
eonstruetion of port works, of rail or highway 
lines, of mine or mill buildings and eventually of 
city office or dwelling construction. In all these 
stages cement has been of fundamental im- 
portance. The first cement so used in the less 
industrialized countries has been generally im- 
ported from one of the older areas; for the manu- 
facture of cement, even in a relatively small unit, 
requires large capital, steady operation and 
abundant fuel supply. So also the inception of 
the cement indu.stry in such countries is directly 
a function of the introduction of foreign capital 
and construction works. When a country has 
promised industrial development, cement manu- 
facture has been taken up locally, often by those 
responsible for the original port, railway or dam 
constructions, provided of eourse that suitable 
raw materials, ineluding fuels, are easily avail- 
able. In a number of instances cement compa- 
nies in the leading cement producing nations of 
the world have established plants of their own 
in industrially baekward countries. 

The Portland cement industry has been char- 
acterized by very rapid development. The rate 
of this growth in the United States is indicated 
in the following table: 

Portland Cement Output in the United States, 
1880-1927 


Year 

OUANTITV 

(BAKKELb) 

1880 

42,000 

1890 

335,500 

1900 

8,482,020 

1910 

76,549,951 

1920 

100,023,24s 

1927 

173,206,513 


Source: United States, Bureau of Mines, Mineral Resources 
of the United Slates, pt. ii, Non Metals, for 1924, p. 358-59, for 

1927, P- 273. 

The world’s production of cement, chiefly 
Portland cement, reached in 1930 the total of 
some sixty-five million tons annually. Of this 
the United States makes about thirty million 
tons, a little less than half the world total. 
Germany follows with some seven millions, 
France comes next with over five, and the 
United Kingdom is fourth with just under five 
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millions. There are no clo.se competitors to these 
four nations; Japan, Italy and Belgium arc the 
nearest, with about two and one half million tons 
each. Some thirty-live other countries combined 
make up the remaining ten millirui tons. This 
summary brings out strikingly the close relation- 
ship between the general industrial status of a 
country and the development of its cement 
industry. 

The problem of international trade in cement 
is concerned with other factors than output, 
since it is based primarily on price competition. 
Export shipment of cement nonnally involves 
cheap fuel, cheap labor and cheap transport to a 
much greater degree tlian in the case of products 
of greater .specific value. Of these three items the 
term fuel commonly means coal; other fuels arc 
in local use but do not affect the export markets 
to any appreciable extent. The labor in cement 
mills is chiefiy unskilled and in most countries is 
not unionized; the term “cheap labor” may im- 
ply low wages per hour or a low wage co.st per 
ton. Cheap transport implies in most cases water 
transport and the importation of some bulk 
staple in constant demand Tieeded by the cement 
exporting country, lunally, the creation of a 
steady export trade iri cement implies surplus 
productif)!!, due to present or earlier supplies of 
cheap capital in combination with the factors 
noted above. 

In view of these conditions it can easily be 
understood that desjiite its vast production the 
United States normally exports little cement, a 
mere unimportant fraction of its total output at 
most, ami that Great Britain and Gennany cx- 
j)ort steadily on a larger scale, varying chiefly 
with their own current trade conditions. France, 
in spiite of a large outpnit, exports little. Belgium, 
with a far smaller output th.m any of those so 
far named, expiorts constantly and in large 
amounts. In this last case all the export require- 
ments are met: excess capacity, cheap caj)ital, 
cheap’* fuel, modern equipiment, low wages and 
cheapi transp^ort. 'The export tonnage is directed 
of course toward whatever countiy or region 
offers the best current market; any serious dis- 
parity in wage or prosperity lex el sulliccs to 
create a temp>t)rary and perhaps permanent flow. 

"^I'lic organization of the cement industry in 
any country dep>emls on two unrelated sets of 
factors, one technical and the other legal. In the 
first group xvc have the simpde facts that cement 
raw materials arc widely distributed naturally, 
that their dep-josits have of themselves no great 
money value, that the product is sold at a low 


price pier ton (averaging only about ten dollars 
as against twenty for pig iron) so that transport 
charges weigh heaxily. All these factors tend to 
prevent the formation of great cement centers 
such as arc common in the iron trade. It is 
normally cheap')er to make cement near its best 
markets; and it is commoidy ea.sy to find good 
raw materials near them. I’hus in pdace of a few 
great mills oxvncd by a few great comp)anies, as in 
the steel industry of most countries, we fintl the 
cement industry commonly represented by a 
very large number of relatixc-ly .small mills am^ 
scattered widely ox^er tlu* national territories 
The thirty million tons otilptul of the United 
States, for exampde, is made bv ov^r one 
hundred .sixty mills oxxned by at least eighty 
sepiarate corpxorations. Similar conditions as to 
the number of mills and coTTipviratively sm.ill 
average .size of the indix idual op>eration exist in 
other countries; the maximum ol disp)cr.sion and 
division is to bt‘ found in France. 

'rhe number of controlling corpiorations is of 
course a dillerent m.itter, since it is inllucnccd 
largely by the varying legal policies of dillerent 
countries. But regardless of laws the incentixes 
to intensix'e integration in the cement industry 
are relatively small, since an tndustry with 
widely scattered units oilers little economic sav- 
ing if pdac<*d under .single contj'ol. Aside from the 
underxvriting and spieculative pirolits of a dota- 
tion th(Tc are few .strong reasons for buying 
mills xvhich must always remain geograpdiically 
far apxirt. 

In countries such as Germany and Belgium, 
where coop'ieratix’c sales agencies or cartels are 
legal, they are the means usually adop^ted to se- 
cure price control by otherxvi.se scp'iarate manu- 
facturing units. The cartels sei tn in eac h case to 
have had fair control over expiort prices and ton- 
nages for most of the pv)st-war pieriod. This has 
been due less to the strength of the cartel idea 
itself than to the fact that both (Germany and 
Belgium have been shippiing into pirosperous 
markets. With a p'troduct xvhose raxv materials 
are so common as those for making cement it is 
obxfious that exxm a brief pieriod of succe.ssful 
marketing induces the building of new mills to 
share in the profits of the cartel. In any pxeriod ot 
declining p)ricc*s abroad the export cartel fails to 
function and the stronger comp^anies withdraw 
to act independently. 

In Germany practically all the cement manu- 
facturers of any importance belong to three large 
cement a.ssociations, among whom the country 
is divided. These associations attend to matters 
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concerning limiting sales, apportioning gov- 
ernment orders and supplying raw materials. 
Over the associations is the Deutscher Zenient 
Bund, which in conjunction with the national 
commissary for cement fixes prices in eaeh of the 
three association territories, issues export per- 
mits and settles questions arising between tlie 
associations. 'I’hcre are also four German cement 
associations which carry on technical research, 
test members’ output to insure confonnity to 
scientific standards, disseminate infoniiation to 
members and forward the general interests of the 
trade. 

In Great Britain and Canada, where cartels 
are illegal or extralegal but monopoly through 
direct ownership is legal, tlie cement industry in 
each instance has fallen almost entirely into the 
hands of one large corporation. The corpom- 
tions which control the bulk of the national 
cement output in each of these countries have 
succeeded in holding interior prices at relatively 
high Ie\els. This has necessitated in each case 
buying out threatened competition, a process 
which cannot be continued indefinitely, but 
which has so far assured the commercial and 
stock market success of the combinations in- 
volved. In Great Britain over 75 percent of the 
Portland cement output is controlled by the 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Ltd. 'J’his organization and the British Portland 
Cemeiil Manufacturers, Ltd., which it domi- 
nates, are amalgamations of a large number of 
previously independent companies. This com- 
bine was begun before the World War. Another 
organization, the Cement Makers’ JAxleration, 
including in its membership the manufacturers 
of about 90 percent of cement made in the 
United Kingdom, deals with labor questions, 
fixes minimuTii jirices of cement to be sold by its 
members within the British Isles and legulates 
retail prices through a rebate system. Another 
interesting feature of the British industry is that 
a number of cement plants are owned in whole 
or in part by coal companies. 'Phis is due to the 
tremendous quantities of fuel which are needed 
for cement production. 

In the United States, where neither price 
agreements nor monoi>olies are held legal, the 
actual status of the cement industry is less clear. 
Local cooperative sales agencies or organizations 
were common enough during the growth of the 
natural cement industry, but with the later 
period of public interest in trusts such methods 
became inadvisable as well as illegal. The de- 
velopment of the American Portland cement 


industry has taken place, therefore, during a 
period of uncertainty with regard to the fea- 
sibility of price control by agreement or direct 
ownenship. At the outset this was relatively un- 
important, for from the inception of the in- 
dustry up to the panic of 1907 there had been 
little necessity fur overcompetition between 
American Portland cement companies. During 
these thirty years it had indeed been chiefly a 
question of building mills fast enough to supply 
a steadily growing demand at good prices. But 
the overpromotion of mills iluring the years 
1905-07 led to overcompetition when they all 
came into operation on a badly dejiressed p^ost- 
pxmic market. From 1907 to about 1915 puice 
wars and bankriq^tcies were fairly common in 
the cement industi-\% iiiternqHed sjxismodically 
by local aiul illegal attemp’Jts at ]>rice control. 
One attemp't in 1906-08 of .somewhat broader 
outlook than the average was carried on under 
shelter of a group of patents. It failed chiefly be- 
cdii.se the attempt to control prices was mixed 
with a more individual attempt to make money 
out of the patents. At its height the a.ssociation 
controlling the ])atents represented 70 percent 
of the United States Portland cement industry. 

In 1908 the industry was dominated by nine 
sej)arate groups of companies. Some combined 
plants m one region; others controlled them in 
several market areas. Groupings of these sorts 
have continued, although there have been some 
changes. Since the W’orld War mo.st of the 
larger companies have acquired j'>lants in more 
than one section of the country in order to in- 
crease the areas over which they could jarofitably 
market their jnoducts. In 1930 the four largest 
companies together had about one third of the 
entire national cajiacity; the United States Steel 
Corjioration alone controlled a sixth to a fifth of 
the national piroduction. I’he steel corpMiration 
has p^roduced cement as a by-product from slag 
since the beginning of the century, and its own 
cement piroilucing subsidiary has growm upi to 
second or third rank. In 1930 it acquired what 
was pireviously the largest cement compiany in 
the country, thereby somewhat increasing its 
market area. In this step> it may have felt or visu- 
alized the compietition between cement and steel. 

^IVade associations have also pdayed an out- 
standing part in the organization of the United 
States Portland cement imlustry. I’hc Portland 
Cement Association, who.se mernbcrshipi piro- 
duces over 90 percent of the Portland cement 
output of the country, has had as its main func- 
tions since its inception in 1903 the increase of 
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the sales and the improvement of the quality of 
cement. The Cement Manufacturers’ Protective 
Association, organized in 1916, has carried on 
many of the activities of an open price or open 
competition trade association. It has gathered 
from its members and disseminated among them 
information concerning “specific job contracts” 
for future deliveries of cement to avoid spurious 
orders and the breaking of contracts, informa- 
tion as to “specific job contract” prices, credits, 
freight rates on cement, production, stocks of 
cement and clinker on hand, and shipments. It is 
uncertain to what extent these associations have 
influenced production and prices. In 1924, how- 
ever, the United States Supreme Court held 
[268 U. S. 588] that the activities of the latter 
did not constitute unlawful restraints upon 
commerce. Various cement associations in con- 
junction with engineering societies and the 
federal government have been resptonsible for 
the establishment of standards in the industry. 

Since 1915 production has ranged from 52 to 
85 percent of the total productive capacity of the 
Portland cement mills of the country. During 
these years there has been little competition in 
price or quality, a “standard” Portland having 
been supplied in quantities never in excess of 
the current market requirements. This is 
possible, of course, only ifthe producers exercise 
proper self-restraint, since there arc no legal 
methods of enforcing cooperation along these 
lines in the United States. During the past few 
years, however, there has been the beginning of 
manufacture of cements of better than “stand- 
ard” grade at somewhat higher than standard 
prices. 

The Portland cement industry is on the whole 
highly mechanized. In the United Stiites it uses 
more than half again as much horse power per 
wage earner as the combined iron and steel 
industries. As a result the great majority of its 
36,322 wage earners in this country arc un- 
skilled. All but a few of them are males. Most of 
them work in an atmosphere filled with cement 
dust. While this does not produce any of the 
sensationally fatal results found in most of the 
other dusty trades, it affects the upper respira- 
tory system and furnishes an extremely un- 
pleasant working environment. The digestive 
systems of cement workers arc also affected 
adversely, and an unusually high percentage of 
the workers are troubled by deafness and skin 
diseases. The rate of two-day and longer ab- 
sences among cement workers is much greater 
than in most other industries. 
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The hours of American cement workers aver- 
age about sixty-one per week. The two-shift sys- 
tem of eleven or twelve hours seven days a week 
(seventy-seven or eighty-four hours a week) 
exists in about half the Portland cement plants 
of the country in such departments as the raw 
and clinker grinding and coal mill departments, 
where technological considerations require con- 
tinuous oi>eration. A considerable number of 
plants, however, have since the World War 
changed in these departments, where the heat 
is generally extremely great, to a three-shift 
system of eight hours, seven days a week (fifty- 
six hours per week). But plants still exist in 
which the night shift works ninety-four and one 
half hours a week in these departments. Never- 
theless, the hours of most of the workers in the 
quarry and packing and some intermediary de- 
partments, comprising almost two thirds of the 
cement Wf)rkers, are not as excessive as in the 
continuous operation departments. I’he plight 
of American cement workers has been accentu- 
ated by the almost entire lack of trade union 
organizjition among them. 

Edwin C. Eckel 
See: Enginfkrinc; Construction Indxtstrv; Iron 
AND Stfei, Indus iuy; Roads; Waterways, Inland; 
Urbanization; Arciiitk’ture; Monopoly; Cartfl; 
Trade Assoctaitons, Continuous Industry. 
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CENSORSHIP is the policy of restricting the 
public expression of ideas, opinions, conceptions 
and impulses which have or are believed to 
have the capacity to undermine the governing 
authority or the social and moral order which 
that authority considers itself bound to protect. 
Censorship is sometimes confused with tabu, 
but the distinction between the two concepts 
IS clear, although their relations within the 
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social process are close. Censorship is a con- is predominant and under fire, blasphemy and 
scious policy; it may be enforced without the heterodoxy are prohibited. When the state is 
assent of the greater part of society. A tabu in the ascendant, treason is suppressed. When 
enters intimately into the scheme of feelings of the industrial order is firmly established, “radi- 
thosc who entertain it. The tabu is particularly calism” may be a favorite object of censorship, 
effective in self-control; when it is applied by In classical antiquity censorship appears to 
group action to those who do not entertain it, have been applied only sporadically. Sparta 

such action is generally spontaneous and unre- placed a ban on the forms of poetry, music and 
flective. Censorship may, however, set out from dancing current in the fifth century b.c. on the 
tabu as a premise of action. I'he horror of ground that they induced licentiousness and 
blasphemy is of the nature of a tabu; censorship effeminacy. Aeschylus, Euripides and Aris- 
may repress blasphemy as inimical to a smoothly tophanes suffered under a censorship because 
operating social order. If the tabu against bias- of their too free thought on religious matters, 
phemy disappeared censorship would no longer In republican Rome the theater was banned 
concern itself with its suppression. by the censor, except on the occasion of certain 

Censorship may be exercised by the political games, where a time honored tradition of li- 
or by the religious authorities, or even by pri- cense in speech and gesture gave a limited 
vate persons w'ho take upon themselves a quasi- degree of freedom to dramatic art. No perma- 
official position in respect of the enforcement nent theater was permitted in Rome before the 
of accepted censorship policies. The censorship time of Augustus. 'I'hcre is no clear evidence 
of political expression has generally been a of a censorship of books either in Greece or 
function of the political authorities; that of Rome. The poet Ovid was indeed banished to 
religious expression has been a function of the the shores of the Black Sea by Augustus, and 
church; while moral censorship has involved it has often been asserted that the grounds for 
not only the combined activities of state and his banishment lay in his licentious poems. But 
church but also the active participation of pri- the poet himself points out {Trhtia) that oth^r 
vate persoTJs. But in this realm it is unsafe to poets were circulating with impunity even more 
draw hard and fast distinctions. There is a licentious vcr.ses. In the first century A.D. the 
natural tendency in any form of cen.sorship to Roman political writer had to be on his guard 
identify its interests with those of other fonns. against the hostile attention of the tyrant, and 
The animus of the traditional minded Athc- according to lacitus free expression of opinion 
nians against the teachings of Socrates may have on matters of current history virtually dis- 
been primarily religious, but moral and political appeared. 

motives were skilfully woven in. The censor- The earliest and most sw'ceping censorship 
ship in czarist Russia was primarily aimed at of the Christian church is probably that con- 
the suppression of subversive political ideas, tained in the Apostolic Constitutions, W'hich 
but the autocracy was solicitous about identify- purport to have been written by St. Clement 
ing its interests with those of the church and of Rome at the dictation of the Apostles. These 
of sound morality; the “Little Father” was a constitutions forbid Christians to read any 
symbol of orderly and loyal family life. In the books of the Gentiles, “since the Scriptures 
western censorship of Bolshevik communica- should suffice for the believer.” 'J’his general 
tions a systematic and on the whole succe.sstul prohibition of St. Clement {circa 95 a.d.) was 
effort has been made to identify the |>olitical followed by a long series of prohibitions issued 
subversiveness of Bolshevism with irreligion by the early church fathers. In 325 edicts were 
and immorality. issued by the Emperor Constantine and pro- 

The most important applications of censor- hibitions by the Council of Nicaca against the 
ship have been to the spoken or written word; writings of Arius and Porphyry. The emperor 
to action as represented in the theater, panto- prescribed the death penalty for anyone who 
mime and dance; and to the plastic arts. Cen- might conceal copies of the forbidden works, 
sorship of attire, as at public bathing beaches In 399 the Council of Alexandria, presided 
and on the stage, has assumed importance only over by Bishoj^ 'Pheophilus, issued a decree 
in the last half centuiy. forbidding the owning or reading of the books 

The scope and methods of censorship vary of Origen. The Egyptian monks protested and 
according to the social order it seeks to defend the bishops were obliged to call in the j^refccts 
and the nature of the attack. When a religion to enforce the edicts. In 446 Pope Leo i ordered 
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the destruction of a long scries of writings 
described as out of accord with the teachings 
of the synods of Nicaea and, therefore, antag- 
onistic to the Christian religion, and added 
further, “whoever owns or reatls these books is 
to suffer extreme jninishment.’’ Tn 409 Pope 
(ielasius issued what was later referred to as 
the first papal index. It presents a catalogue of 
books prohibited, but the prohibitions regard 
not private or general but public or official 
reading. 

WrittTS during the Alidilli' Ages submitted 
their inanu.scripts to their superiors as a matter 
of courtesy and as a precaution against later 
censure. When the rise of printing and the 
growth of culture increased the numbens of 
authors, ecclesiastical authority demanded for- 
mal censorship. In 1501 Pope Alexamler vi is- 
sued a bull against unlicensed jirinting and thus 
introduced the principle of cen.sorship in this 
sjihere. 'I’liis policy, directed exclusively against 
books, was intended to ]u-otect the church 
against heresy and was accepted by all countries 
under the jurisdiction of the church of Rome. 
The Scotti.sh Instates in 1551 jmihibited all 
printing of e\c‘ry description unless previewed 
by authorized persons. In I’jiglaiul the privilege 
of printing was confiiu'd to the Stationers’ 
C’ompany, which was chartered in i55f>. 'Phe 
code of 1 586 re.stricted printing in England to 
London, C)\ford and Cambridge, limited the 
number of printers and ordered all books to be 
read, pre\ious to ^Publication, by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury or the bishop of London. 
In 1690 Richard Pierce printed Puhlick Occiir- 
anccs in Ro.stcjn for Benjamin Harris. The 
legislative authoritiexs promptly forbade further 
printing without license. 

Until religious drama began to be obsolete 
in England, the stage was controlled and cen- 
sored by the church; since then the Master of 
Revels, the Privy Council, the Star Chamber 
and the lord chamberlain have been succe.ssivcly 
in charge of the censoring of plays. The lord 
chamberlain was active by 1628, and he re- 
ceived statutory autluirization in 1727. It was 
Jeremy Collier who in 1698 by his Short V/fzv 
of the Immorality ami Profancjiess of the English 
Sta^c firmly established the censorship principle. 

Censorship may take the form of an exami- 
nation of material in advance of publication 
and its suppre.ssion if disapproved. This is 
known as preventive censorship, in contrast to 
punitive censorship, which inflicts penalties 
after the offense and seeks to destroy the offend- 


ing material. The censorship of antiquity was 
punitive, while that of the mediaeval church and 
of early modern times was in general preventive. 

In 1693 the governmcTPt of England formally 
abandoned the jpreventive censorship of printing 
and began the punitive. No one was to be pro- 
hibited from publishing anything, but he must 
run the gauntlet of possible prosecution for 
slander, sedition, immorality and blasphemy. 
Blackstonc states that “the libcrty^ of the press 
. . . consists in laying no previous restraints 
upon publications and not in freedom from 
censure for criminal matter when publi.shcd.” 
The amount of substantive freedom obviously 
depended upon the current conception of crimi- 
nal matter. 

Preventive censorship has been kept alive 
in luigland ff)r the control of the stage. In 
France it has played a considerable part in the 
handling of political material All cable messages 
from Soviet Russia must be passed by the 
censor; preventive censorsliip has been freely 
applied to dispatch(*s from h'ascist Italy. Even 
where there is no oflicially acknowledged cen- 
sorship on material sent abroad a foreign corre- 
spondent often finds it e\j>edient to submit his 
dispatches to the foreign office for approval, lest 
he be denied access later to important sources 
of information. In America powerful religious 
and business organizations sometimes exercise 
what is virtually a preventive censorship over 
the press. In general, however, the volume of 
material coming to the printing presses has 
become too vast to be e.xamined by any censor- 
ship in advance of j^ublication. Any practicable 
censorship must be punitive, except in times 
of wair, when the necessity of depriving the 
enemy of sources of information demands a huge 
expansion of censorship personnel. 

While political cen.sorship has played an 
important jiart throughout modern times, espe- 
cially in periods of great political upheaval, the 
dominant concern of censorship has been the 
suppression of material and activities presumed 
to have a degrading effect upon public morals. 
This p>reoccupation of the censor with problems 
of sexual morals has as a rule appeared simul- 
taneously with the rise of the middle class to 
political dominance. Autocratic and aristocratic 
governments have seldom applied censorship 
to such matters as licentious books, pictures or 
plays. Neither docs it appear that the one exist- 
iiig example of a proletarian government, Soviet 
Russia, takes this issue very seriously. A plausi- 
ble explanation lies in the fact that the middle 
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class position can be maintained through gen- 
erations only by thrift, prudence and self- 
control — virtues that are believed to be seriously 
shaken by licentious communications. In Eng- 
land, France, the Netherlands and Gemiany 
the antagonism of the middle class to aristo- 
cratic licentiousness exhibited itself in diatribe 
and sermon long before the bourgeoisie attained 
a position of political dominance. 

Censorship of morals in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century lacked any definite 
statutory basis. In any specific case the police 
might intervene in the interest of public order. 
Obscene publication or exhibition was early 
a crime under American common law, and 
statutes dealing w’ith tlie matter were enacted 
in Vermont in 1821, Connecticut in 1834, Mas- 
sachusetts in 1835. In Imgland the principle of 
ceiisorsliip was definitely established in 1857 
by Lord Campbell’s Act, under which a magis- 
trate or the chief of police might issue a search 
warrant ii]'>on presentation of an affidavit that 
obscene publications were being sold or held 
for sale in certain premises. In 1868 a decision 
by Lord Chief justice Cockburn gave a clearer 
degree of definiteness to the crime of obscene 
libel. A Society for the Suppression of Vice 
had been organized in 1802, and for a time 
exhibited considerable activity in briitging por- 
nographic literature to the attention of the 
jiolicc. A vastly more active society was organ- 
ized in New York in 1873 under the leadership 
of Anthony Comstock, 'i'his society was char- 
tered under a special act of the New York 
legislature; its agents were given rights of 
search, seizure and arrest. Within a few years 
similar societies were organized in other states; 
of these the New 1mi gland Watch and Ward 
Society won the widest public attention. 

Under an act of 1873 the J’ost Office may 
refuse to transmit through the mails matter 
which it pronounces obscene. The Tariff Act 
of 1S42 prohibited the admission of obscene 
books through the custom }K)Use; similar pro- 
visions have been incorjHjrated in later tariff 
acts, including that of 1930. 

'I’he obscene picture, book or spectacle, por- 
nographic in character and intent, is generally 
considered as open to legitimate censorship. 
But any administrative description of such 
matter which is definite enough to guide the 
action of police officers will at the same time 
apply to works of art, often of great genius and 
vital moral worth. The moral censorship through 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries has been 
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notable for the prosecution of famous works of 
art, such as Flaubert’s Madame Bovary and 
Hardy’s Te$s of the d'UrherviUes. In America 
under one jurisdiction or another many books 
of outsUmding literary merit have been subject 
to censorship. So universal nas been tlic stu- 
pidity of censorship in dealing with works of 
art that even many of those who believe in the 
importance of suppressing pornography have 
come to view censorship as on the whole an 
undesirable institution. 

Often more effective results arc secured by 
relying upoTi a “voluntary” censorship than by 
depending upon a compulsory one. Usually the 
“voluntary” arrangements have been perfected 
in the hope of averting greater interferences. 
The newspapers of the United States, England 
and several other countries organized “volun- 
tary” censorships during the Great War. 7 ’hc 
moving picture industry and the stage have 
imposed restrictions upon themselves. 7 ’he 
National Board of Moving Picture Censors was 
accepted by the producers, and they also took 
into association with them an official who was 
supposed to standardize productions in such a 
manner as to lessen the vulnerability of the 
enterprise to regulative attacks. Libraries and 
booksellers have som<‘times undertaken to cen- 
sor books, declaring that they would not circu- 
late books “personally scandalous, libellous, 
immoral, or otherwise disagreeable,” and en- 
deavoring to secure the cooperation of pub- 
lishers. Private groups have often sought to 
intimidate the producers, distributors and the 
public; such has been the technique of the vice 
leagues, the Ku Klux Klan and many pressure 
organizations. The Daughters of the American 
Revolution and various industrial, racial and 
religious groups have “blacklisted” speakers and 
prote.sted against cartoons, headlines, cdiU)rials, 
posters, plays and books which reflected against 
their organizations. There have been “letters 
to the editor” or manager, delegations of protest 
and withdrawal of financial support. Preachers, 
teachers, editors, reporters and members of all 
the articulate trades and professions have been 
targets for everything from simple criticism to 
instigated violence. 

In general it may be said that censorship 
technique demands that censorship shall be 
applied as unobtrusively as possible. The Ger- 
man authorities would not permit their news- 
papers to appear with the blank spaces which 
so often marred the French press, or with the 
inked columns which were once so common in 
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Russia. Codes of practise have been developed 
to facilitate the administration of censorship 
regulations; the official rules of censorship for 
the German press, published in 1917, went into 
profuse detail in prescribing rules for the elimi- 
nation of anything detrimental to morale. 

Every censorship produces a technique of 
evasion as well as a technique of administration. 
The Petrograd Dien (Day) was suppressed by 
the Communists, and immediately reappeared 
as Notch (Night). Clcmenceau circumvented 
the order suspending his paper, Uhomme librCy 
by rechristening it Vhomme enchain^. La lune 
was suppressed by the censor and passed into 
Viclipse. In the continuous matching of wits 
the purveyors of dangerous material often come 
out ahead. A radical democratic paper in Ger- 
many had much trouble with the authorities 
during the war. On the anniversary of Bis- 
marck’s birthday it came out with a huge 
iicadline, “Bismarck’s Greatest Day,” and was 
passed by the censor. The article said that his 
greatest day was when he urged a peace of 
'n'loderation against Austria and created an im- 
portant precedent for the rulers of Germany. 

Great skill and ingenuity have been lavished 
on the secret printing and distributing of jour- 
nals banned by the censor. A Russian printing 
office in London published the Bell and it is 
reported that Alexander ii was an assiduous 
reader of the paper. The successive waves of 
ecclesiastical and political persecutions in France 
led to the growth of a large clandestine press 
both inside the country and in Holland, The 
“gazettes of Holland” were famous in the eight- 
eenth century and later. During the war La 
libre Belgique was remarkably successful in 
eluding authority. In 1890 the German Index 
Expurgatorius contained the names of a hun- 
dred and forty-three German newspapers and 
foreign journals and periodicals of socialist 
tendency, and a huge smuggling system arose 
for the transporting of socialist literature into 
Germany . 

It is universally conceded that the censorship 
which dniws publicity to an “evil” thought is 
a clumsy censorship, and that obstruction should 
be imposed near the source. Moreover, it is a 
notorious fact that censorshij) or the threat of 
censorship may make the fortune of a book or 
play which might otherwise have failed to win 
public attention. Various authors, publishers 
and theatrical producers have been popularly 
charged with deliberately presenting their work 
in a form to challenge the attention of the 


censor and to win the reclame of a prosecution. 

It is a moot question whether censorship can 
actually attain important ends in the compli- 
cated circumstances of modem life. The mili- 
tary censorship during a war, supported as it is 
by universal patriotic fervor, may succeed in 
depriving the enemy of much miscellaneous in- 
formation that might be useful and in protecting 
the civil population against the discouragement 
that would follow upon an exact account of 
national weakness and enemy strength. Politi- 
cal censorship, as in czarist Russia, may for a 
long time force reform movements under- 
ground. The resultant security of the estab- 
lished order may, however, be wholly deceptive. 
By suppressing reform the censorship may 
transform it into a revolution. 

Similarly the apparent victories of censorship 
in the field of morals are likely to prove vain 
in the long run. New opinions in morals may 
yield to transient restraint, only to plunge for- 
ward resistlessly. What appeared daring and 
deserving of censorship in one decade becomes 
commonplace in the next. It docs not follow 
that censorship is necessarily doomed to failure; 
but it is evident that the problem is more diffi- 
cult, and the technique required more subtle, 
than believers in cen.sorship will admit. 

Harold D. Lasswell 
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CENSUS. In the modern sense of the term a were various attempts to enumerate the popula- 
census is primarily an official enumeration tion of cities, provinces or cantons, but no 
through direct visitation of all the people either successful attempts to count the whole popula- 
physically present or regularly residing in a tion of large countries, 
country or in any of its subordinate divisions. An Perhaps the earliest of these preliminary 

enumeration of all persons physically present is efforts was a municipal census of the entire 
a de facto census; one confined to residents, like population of Nuremberg, taken in 1449. All 
the census of the United States and its subdivi- previous enumerations both in the western 
sions, is a de jure census. A natural extension of world and in the Orient had been limited to 
the enumeration makes it include the collection certain age classes or other classes of the popula- 
of various data concerning the persons enumer- tion or to hearths and households and thus had 
ated, such as race, sex, age, marital condition, lacked the inclusiveness characteristic of the 
etc. By extension in another direction the unit modern census. In the middle of the fifteenth 


observed has been changed from one person to 
one farm, resulting in a census of agriculture, 
or to one manufacturing establishment, result- 
ing in a census of manufactures. 

I’he term census is borrowed from a Roman 
institution of a quite different character. The 
Roman census was a register of adult male 
citizens and their property for purposes of taxa- 
tion, the distribution of military obligations and 
the determination of political status. This 
register, although subject to periodic revision, 
was essentially continuous, unlike the modern 
census which attempts a complete enumeration 
at a particular point of time and has no direct 
relation to any previous enumeration. 

A census, being a sort of photographic record 
of a population group at a given moment, re- 
sembles a periodic taking account of stock in a 
business. Such an account needs to be supple- 
mented and checked by a record of tran.sactions 
during a period of time, usually a year. 'I’lie 
scientific importance of a census lies in large 
part in the fact that it furnishes the needed basis 
for a study of changes in the number of people 
through births and deaths, immigration and 
emigration, and of changes in their status 
through marriage and divorce. 

Scientific interest in the application of the 
numerical method to the study of population 
groups seems to have been undeveloped in the 
ancient world. 'I’hc main roots of population 
statistics hardly run back beyond the second 
half of the seventeenth century. In 1661 G. B. 
Riccioli published in Italy his Geographiae et 
hydrographiae reformatae Him duodecim and in 
1662 John Graunt published in England his Ob~ 
servations on the London Bills of Mortality; Ric- 
cioli made the first serious attempt to estimate 
the population of the earth, and Graunt, of a 
large city. About a century elapsed before these 
beginnings developed into a national census 
jalong modern lines. During this interval there 


century Nuremberg was threatened with a siege 
and the city fathers ordered a return of the en- 
tire population and of the available food supply. 
The results were guarded as a state secret and 
were not made public for more than two centu- 
ries. Other municipal censuses and censuses of 
provinces or of Swiss cantons were taken in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. All these, 
however, were merely foreshadowings of the 
later development. 

The honor of introducing the modern census 
has been claimed for several countries, notably 
Canada, Sweden and the United States. The 
periodical enumeration established in the colony 
of New France in ibbc and continued in Quebec 
until 1754 has been called “the earliest of 
modern censuses” (Baines’ article on “Census” 
in Encyclopaedia Britannica, nth ed. 1910). The 
first of these, however, was later than Virginia’s 
enumerations of 1624-25 and 1634-35, while 
the population affected was not significantly 
larger. The Canadian censuses, however, unlike 
those in Virginia, constituted a regular series 
and recorded the name of each person and vari- 
ous facts about him gathered by a house to house 
visitation. They included the villages of Quebec, 
Three Rivers and Montreal as well as a farming 
population scattered for some 200 miles up the 
St. Lawrence valley. 

Sweden’s claim to priority is based on a 
census taken in 1749, which according to 
Guinchard {Sweden: Historical and Statistical 
Handbook^ Stockholm 1914) merits recognition 
as the original census. This was the first of a 
series which the Swedish government has con- 
tinued without interruption down to the pres- 
ent. The Swedish census was based at the start 
on parish registers established in 1686, when 
each pastor was instructed to maintain not only 
registers of births and deaths and of all persons 
moving into or leaving the parish but also a list 
of its members. In 1748 a supplementary law 
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was passed requiring three tables to be prepared 
annually for each parish, one for births, a second 
for deaths and a third for the whole population. 
These parish reports went to tJie Home Depart- 
ment, where a summary for the year 1749 was 
prepared with the help of Wargentin, secretary 
of the Swedish Academy of Sciences. 

An enumeration in Denmark and Norway in 
1769, when they were under one government, 
was entrusted t(^ private jiersons and is ad- 
mittedly somewhat unreliable. The first general 
census of Spain, taken iji the .san»c year, en- 
countered not a little resistance from the people, 
who fearetl that it was a preliminary to increased 
taxation and accordingly tended to supply in- 
complete or inaccurate information. 

As a result of these experiments the few 
European students and administrators who con- 
sidered the j>roblem in the last half of the eight- 
eenth century seem for the most part to have 
formed the ojiinion that an attempt to enumer- 
ate the residents of a large and po})ulous country 
would be shijiwrecked on administrative diffi- 
culties. Necker had written that it was impos- 
sible to make a general census of so extensive a 
country as France, and similar views had been 
expressed by Germ.in and English scholars. 
Even as late as 1827 Quetelet {RechcrcJws sur la 
population) desired to estimate the population of 
the Netherlands, which then included Belgium, 
by the method that Laplace had j)roposed a 
generation before, i.c. by enumerating the popu- 
lation of certain districts, determining for them 
the ratio between the population and the num- 
ber of births or of deaths and applying that 
ratio to the whole country. This lie jiroposcd 
because he was skeptical of the census method. 

Undeterred by the failures, or at best the 
partial successes, in these luiropean countries, 
and faced by a serious and threatening political 
problem, the drafters of the American con.stitii- 
tion of 17K7 inserted therein a provision that an 
“enumeratifin shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States and within every subsequent term 
of ten years.” A similar plan for a periodic 
census hatl previously been set forth in the first 
constitution of New York state. It prescribed 
“that as soon after the expiration of .seven years 
subsequent to the termination of the present 
w'ar as may be, a census of the electors and in- 
habitants of this State be titken. . . . And fur- 
ther that once in every seven years after the 
taking of the said first census a just account of 
the electors resident in each county shall be 


taken.” But the first enumeration in New York 
state uiuler this provision was not taken until 
1795, fixe years after the first federal census, and 
reported merely the electors, not the entire 
population. 

The constitutional provision for a decennial 
census of the United States was not, however, an 
imitation of the New’ York constitution or of the 
practise of any Eurojican country. Nor is it to be 
a.scribed, as Moreau de Jonnes ascribed it in 1 847 
{Elements de statist ique), to the fact that the 
members of the Constitutional Convention ap- 
preciated the value of statistics so keenly that 
they instituted the stati.stics of their country on 
the very day that they founded their government. 
The provision for a decennial census grew out of 
a protracted controx^ersy bctxvccn the large ami 
the .small states. Under the Articles of Confeder- 
ation then in force each state had one vote and 
the congress one chamber. In the Constitutional 
Convention the small .states insisted on retaining 
their equality; the jMipulous and xxealthy states 
demanded a weight in the councils of the nation 
proportional to their population ami wi*a1th. 
The compromise which was adopted jirovided 
for a legislature of two chambers, in one of 
which, the Senate, the claim of the small .states 
should be granted, while in the other, the I louse 
of Rejiresentatives, the claim of the large states 
was allowed. When this agreement W’as reached, 
it was a short step to recognize that a periodic 
readjustment of the number of representatixes 
in the low’er House to changes in the population 
or tile wealth of the states xvas desirable in a 
country where growth xxas rapid and uneven. It 
w;is tlecidcd to base representation on popula- 
tion, to count the slaves as three lifths of the 
same number of free persons and to enumerate 
the population eveiy ten years. 

On the surface the American census seemed 
like a ixilitical accident, but there is a real con- 
nection between democratic forms of govern- 
ment, with their attendant publicity, and the 
taking of a census. Until the nineteenth century 
the statistical data gathered by countries of 
continental Europe were usually treated as 
secrets of state. The modern census began in the 
United States in close association with demo- 
cratic forms of government, and even at the start 
the results were immediately made public. Along 
with the growth of democracy in the nineteenth 
century there was an attendant spread of census 
taking. When the United States assumed re- 
sponsibility (or the government of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines one of its early measures 
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•was the taking of a census, in order to provide 
information needed in setting up a more demo- 
cratic government. The cllbrt to take a census in 
China in 1910 resulted from a plan to establish 
local representative institutions in that country. 

Whether Canada or Sweden or the United 
States be regarded as the originator of the 
modern census there can be no doubt that the 
periodic censuses of the United States have been 
preeminently responsible for introducing the 
practise into other countries. I’he history of 
statistics has been traced more carc-fully in 
Germany than elsewhere, and German students 
ascribe the origin of modern census taking to the 
United Sutes. Thus Wappaus said in i<S8i 
{Einleituttg in das S Indium dvr SUiiislik^ that the 
United States w'as the finst to undertake a census 
embracing all persons in a country. \'on JMayr 
declared in 1S95 and again in 1914 that the 
United States introduced censuses proper, 
which give not only the total number of persons 
but their main st)cial classes {SUilistik und 
Gcsellsrhafisivhrv). Abn der Borght in J911 
called the census of the United States taken in 
1790 the first census in the modern sense of the 
word {llandwortvrbuch dvr Slaatszvisscnsrhaftviiy 
3rd ed., vol. viii, p. 502). 

'Fhe first Ibiglish census was taken in 1801 
through the agency of the local overseers t)f the 
poor, or substantial householders. 'Fhere is ap- 
parently no evidence that the sponsors knew of 
the American experiment eleven years earlier. 
'I’his English census reported not merely the 
population classified by sex, but also the number 
of families and inhabited houses and the number 
of persons chiefly ein])loycd in agriculture, tradi 
and manufacture or handicraft. At the .same time 
the number of baptisms and burials in each tenth 
year through the eighteenth century and of the 
marriages in each year between 1754 and 1800 
w^as reported by the parish rectors, vicars or 
curates. 

France ordered a general enumeration in 
1800, the results to be reported to Paris within 
two months. But the administrative machinery 
was inadequate and when at the end of two years 
the figures were received they were not treated 
seriously. The same was true of the second 
French census in 1806. It was not until thirty 
years later that the French government took a 
careful census by modern methods and with 
trustworthy results. 

Block it^ 1886 claimed that the census of 
Paris in 1817 was the first real census, sitice it 
introduced schedules giving the names of all 
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persons whether adults or children, masters or 
servants, a procedure extended in 1836 to all 
France {Traitv ihvoriquv vt pratiquv de statis- 
liquv). Whether the claim be admitted depends 
mainly on whether the reporting of the name 
of every person is regarded as the essential 
characteristic of a census. 

Probably no European census has had a more 
widely extended influence than the Belgian 
census of 1846. Nearly twenty years earlier 
Quetelet had laid before the Belgian Academy of 
Sciences a .study of the Dutch births, deaths, etc. 
in the hope of inducing the government to take a 
cen.sus, and in 1841 Belgium had organized a 
central statistical commission with Quetelet as 
its pre.sident. Its main work at the start was in 
organizing and taking a census of the kingdom. 
At that time Quetelet was perhaps the most 
widely known and influential of living statisti- 
ciajis anil the Belgian cen.sus gained influence 
from his prestige. It was carefully planned, and 
by the u.se of a .schedule with one line for each 
penson provided space for answers to numerous 
questions. The mo.st striking and important 
innovation was a careful analysis and critical in- 
terpretation of the returns. As soon as Italy and 
Germany had succeeded in achieving unification 
of the many parts into which they had been 
broken state wide censuses were organized, by 
Italy in 1861 and by Germany ten years later. 
The finst Russian census was taken in 1897, al- 
most at the end of “the statistical century,” and 
with that step the census was extended ov^cr 
almost all of Europe. 

Census taking has been carried akso to more 
remote countries until now perhaps two thirds 
of the earth’s population has been enumerated. 
’The percentage is steadily rising, and practically 
the only unafl'ected and densely jHipulateil re- 
gions remaining are China and .some indej>end- 
ent or semi-dependent districts of Africa. 

The ridurns of the first American census, as of 
the eight which followed, were gathered by 
federal marshals and assistant marshals in the 
judicial districts. In 1790 the returns gavx* the 
total population, white (male and female) and 
colored (free and slave). The white males were 
classified into those above sixti-cn years of age 
and those bilow; but IVIadison’s proposal of a 
simple occupational classification, while ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives, was 
rejected by the Senate. 

On the ev'^e of the second American census 
the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences 
with the supjKirt of its elder sister, the American 
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Philosophical Society, petitioned Congress to 
direct that the census he taken in a more detailed 
manner. 'I’he memorial of the American Philo- 
sophical Society doubtless received special 
attention inasmuch as its president, Jefferson, 
was vice president of the United States and ex 
officio president of the Senate, the body to which 
the memorial was addressed. Both petitions 
urged a more detailed classification of the popu- 
lation by age, in the hope of getting light upon 
the average duration of human life. In the census 
of 1800 the whites (male and female) were 
classified into five age groups. 

The American censuses before 1850 made the 
family the unit and reported only a few details 
such as the number of persons of each sex falling 
within the different specified age groups. Begin- 
ning with 1850 the individual became the unit, 
and additional details, such as the sex, age, race, 
birthplace and occupation of each person were 
reported. This great change in procedure, per- 
haps the most important in the whole history of 
the census, was made almost simultaneously on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It furnished, far more 
effectively than had earlier methods, guaran- 
ties of the accuracy of the enumeration and 
means of detecting inaccuracies. The material 
thus obtained also permitted more detailed and 
complicated tabulations. 

I’he change has often been attributed to the 
direct influence of Quetelct and the Belgian 
census of 1846. But the immediate prototype of 
the American census of 1850 was the slightly 
known Boston census of 1845, the creator of 
which, Lemuel Shattuck, was called to Wash- 
ington in 1849 and contributed greatly to 
organizing the federal census of the following 
year along similar lines. Shattuck seems to have 
drawn heavily for his ideas upon the Irish census 
of 1841, organized by Thomas Larcom. Larcom 
in turn had found and utilized many suggestions 
in a report upon the approaching British census 
of 1841, presented in April, 1840, by a commit- 
tee of the Statistical Society of lx)ndon. This 
committee had corresponded with Quctelet, and 
may have derived many suggestions both from 
him and from John Rickman, who had prepared 
the reports on the first four English censuses 
U 80 1-31). Whether the lineage goes further 
back, as Block claimed, through the French 
census of 1836 to the Paris census of 1817 and 
Joseph Fourier, has not been determined. What 
connection there was between the United States 
census of 1850 and Quctelet was probably 
through these links. The main innovations com- 


mon to the Boston census of 1845, the Belgian 
census of 1846 and the American census of 1850 
were: making the individual rather than the 
family the unit of enumeration; increasing great- 
ly thereby the amount of information gathered; 
and interpreting the information in a critical 
text. 

After these changes had been made and at 
least four items of information had been asked 
about each free inhabitant the number of 
possible tabulations was greatly increased and 
the work of the central office in supervising the 
enumerators in the field and in planning, pro- 
ducing and interpreting the census tables be- 
came steadily more important. At the start hand 
tallying was employed in building up tables 
from the answers on the schedules — ^a method 
which required expert clerks and careful super- 
vision, since a misplaced tally is almost sure to 
go undetected, l^bor saving in tabulation began 
in the United States as early as 1872, when a 
device was introduced for exposing only those 
columns on the large tally sheet which were for 
the moment in use. This primitive machine was 
of much help in tabulating the results of the 
American census of 1880. In an effort to reduce 
the mechanical labor of hand tabulation two 
other methods have been tried. One consists of 
a schedule card for each person, filled by the 
enumerator in the field and used in the office as a 
classifying and counting unit. This method has 
been employed in Italy, Prussia and Massachi - 
setts. The other is the use in the office of slips 
or cards or chips, one for each person, to which 
all the information needed for tabulation is 
transferred. This originated in Bavaria in 1871 
and was used later in Massachusetts and India. 
“In order to reduce the labour of filling in the 
slips various devices were resorted to; slips of 
different colours were used for the different 
religions; sex and civil condition were indicated 
by the shape of, or symbols printed on, the 
slips” (Risley, II. H., and Gait, E. A., Census of 
IndtUy 1901, 4 vols., Calcutta 1903, vol. i, pt. i, 
p. xy). 

Since 1890 these devices hiive been slowly 
displaced by mechanical methods of tabula- 
tion, usually employing an electric current. In 
American field work enumerators use a large 
schedule printed on both sides and providing 
room for answers concerning one hundred 
persons, the answers for each occupying one line 
across the schedule. The statistical information 
thus obtained about each person is transferred in 
the central office to a small tabulation card by 
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punching small holes, the location of each indi- 
cating the nature of the answer. By the aid of an 
electric current guided to the proper dial by the 
location f)f these holes, it is possible to tally 
simultaneously instead of successively, arid with 
mechanical accuracy. 'I’his device, originally in- 
vented by Hollerith and first used in the Amer- 
ican census of 1890, greatly increased the scope 
of the tables and made the tabulation of compli- 
cated facts (e.g. number of married male 
barbers 25-34 years of age) almost as easy and 
cheap as the tabulation of simple facts (e.g. 
number of males). 'I'hese complicated tabula- 
tions are of primary impcjrtance in turning 
census material to scientific use. As a result of 
this innovation the tables in the census of 1890 
increased in number and comjilexity over those 
in the preceding census almost as much as h.ul 
those in the census of 1850 over the 1840 tables. 

With the development of the census the in- 
quiries on the population schedule have tended 
to multiply. 'J'hus in 1850 four questions, and in 
1930 seven, were asked about every resident of 
the United States; in 1850 six questions, and 
in 1930 ten, were asked about everyone in a 
defined class, e.g. about the literacy of every 
person over a specified age. 'This change has 
greatly increased the amount of j^ossible tabula- 
tion; by adding to the enumerator’s load it has 
further increased the tlangcr that he may negk et 
questions le.ss readily ansvveretl. Inhere is a great 
ditTcrence in dilliculty, for instance, between 
reporting the sex of an individual and reporting 
the industry or business in which he works, 'fhe 
tabulation of occupations is almost as diHicult as 
that of all the other answers combined. Some 
countries in order to secure a detailed and ac- 
curate picture of the indu.strial grouping of the 
population have taken sjiecial censuses of occu- 
pations and indii.stries at a diflerent date from 
the regular population census. Since industrial 
legislation in the United States falls within the 
field of the states an industrial census is of im- 
mediate importance for the latter and is not 
likely to be introduced unless it is called for by 
the states to furnish a basis for their legislation. 

Following the example of the Unitetl States, 
a number of states have taken periodic censuses 
and even incorporated provisions for them in 
their constitutions. In a few cases, iK^tably those 
of Michigan in 1854 and later. New York 1855, 
1865 and 1875, and Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island 1875 later, the results have been of 
scientific value. For the most part, however, 
these state censuses were taken by persons not 
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trained for such tasks and the results were in- 
significant or serviceable only for reapportion- 
ing members of one or both branches of the state 
legislature. The tendency of tlie states in recent 
years has been to abandon this jiractisc and to 
rely upon the ft'der.il censuses both for the 
figures needed in state apportionment and for 
information about state conditions in various 
fields. 

\'ery few American cities have taken censuses 
of v'alue. Usually they are entrusted to the pf)lice 
department and thus become jmrely political or 
administrative in character. The only imjwrtant 
exception to this rule is the Boston census of 
1845, already described. In European cities 
statistical offices with trained staffs are more 
generally found. Although these often take over 
the local w’ork of national censuses and add to 
the general schcdult^ ajiproved questions of local 
importance, such as those about buildings and 
hou.sing, poj'nilation per room, e c., there are 
few cities which have develojied indef)endent 
censuses. 

After it had been found that the enumeration 
TTicdiod W’cs serviceable for counting persons 
and that its results were so much more accurate 
than any method of estimate that they justified 
the added labor and money reejuired, the ques- 
tion arose whether the same method of complete 
enumeration might be fouiiil serviceable in other 
directions. In 1S50 a census of agriculture was 
taken in the Lhiited Slates. ’Ehe enumeration 
uiiii was not the resident but the farm, about 
which many questions were asked involving 
area, total and impioved, jiroduce of various 
crops, number of various kinds of livestock, etc. 
This method of obtaining agricultural informa- 
tion has spread to other countries but not so last 
and far as the censuses of jwpulation. In the 
United States the agricultural census is now 
taken every live years but the intercalated ones 
are restrictcil in scope and less e\pcnsi\'e. These 
returns from an agricultural census are treated 
as bases of reference for crop estimates of post 
census years. Censuses of agriculture involving a 
call at each farm by an enumerator were intro- 
duced much later than censuses of population 
and are found today in only a small proportion 
even of the leading agricultural countries. In 
Creat Britain agricultural censuses were taken in 
1906 and 1925 but the farm schedules were sent 
out by mail. 'I'he agricultural returns which have 
been obtained in Cermany at intervals of five or 
ten years are as a rule not true censuses but esti- 
mates made by the officers of each commune. 
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A census of the products of industry was 
introduced in the United States as part of the 
census of 1850. The unit at first was the pro- 
ducer or producing establishment, including “all 
kinds of mercantile, commercial or trading busi- 
ness . . . confined to dealing and exchange of 
articles of merchandise or manufacture.” Thirty 
years later the phrase productive industry was 
defined as including “not only all factf)rics and 
large works but also the mechanical trades, as 
blacksmithing, coopering, carjientry, etc.” Since 
1905 the census of manufactures, which then 
began to be taken every five years and now is 
taken every two, has omitted these hand indus- 
tries or ncighbf)rhood industries, which never 
were compilctcly enumerated, and has been re- 
stricted to industries conducted under the 
factory system. 

The testing of the accuracy of a census is 
difficult because there is no standard more 
trustworthy by which its results can be meas- 
ured. But a census is sometimes discredited by 
the inconsistencies between its different results 
or by divergences lietween its figures and those 
of earlier or later enumerations, 'riie results of 
the census of 1870, accepted without (piestion at 
the time, are now admitted to have been defec- 
tive especially in the southern states, although 
the proportion of omissions is often exaggerated. 
The accuracy of a census is ordinarily judged by 
the accuracy with which the population has been 
counted, and that total under American condi- 
tions is, according to the expert opinion of 
Francis Walker and Carroll Wright, probably 
within one percent of the truth. But a complete 
census is composed of answers to many in- 
quiries, each with its own degree of error. 
Negroes are enumerated less accurately than 
whites and the probable error of that count may 
run as high as two percent. Age is very badly 
reported, especially among adults; who as they 
grow older tend to become increasingly inac- 
curate in this respect. Errors f*-om this source 
decrease, however, from census to census. The 
foreign born are, with the exception of the 
Negroes, least accurate in reporting their ages. 
The actual number of divorced persons in the 
country at a given date is not far from twice the 
reported number. Whenever the conditions per- 
mit and the degree of error is important, the 
probable error of each class of answers should, 
in spite of the difficulty of the task, be estimated. 

Such an estimate is a part of the interpretation 
of the results. Some American officials have 
thought it best to publish tables with little com- 


ment, and thus leave the public to make their 
own interpretations. This cautious position, 
while at the start it was probably wise and in 
some controversial fields may still be justified, 
has been generally abandoned for census statis- 
tics. It remains true, however, that a writer in a 
governmental publication is less free than a 
private citizen, and it becomes a question how 
far an official commentary should go. 'I’he inter- 
pretations should probably be limited to those 
“inferences which would be accepted as almost 
certain by anyone competent to weigh the evi- 
dence and which seem to be of general rather 
tlian of merely local interest or importance” 
(United States, Cen.sus Office, J 2 th Census iqoo^ 
Supplementary Analysis and Dirivative Tables ^ 
Washington igo^), p. v). 

Because of the temporary character of Amer- 
ican census organization before 1902 and the 
pressure upon the office staff both before and 
after that date, the interpretation in many cases 
was for a long period inadequate or perfunctory. 
This shortcoming has recently been overcome in 
part through a series of census monographs pre- 
pared usually by collaboration between the 
bureau and outside scholars. 

Walter F. Wij.lcox 

See: Statistics; Rkiu.si ration; Population; Dkmoi;- 
HAPHv; Occupations; Appokiionmlnj. 

('onsult: WriRht, C. D., and Hunt, W. C., The History 
and (irmvth oj the United States C^emu\, ijgo iHgo 
(Washinqton n>oo); American Economic A.s.soLiation, 
The Federal Census: Critical Fssays (New York 1H99); 
Mayr, Cieorj^ von, StatisUk und Ceselhrhaftslehre, 3 
voLs. (2nd ed. Tubingen 1914-26) vol. i, sects. 27 
44 and 79— S2; 'The JJntorv of Statistic\, cd. by John 
Koren (New York 1918). 

CENTANl, FRANCISCO (dales of birth and 
death unknown), seventeenth century Spanish 
economist. His only work which is extant is a 
memorial, Tierras; medios universales . . . para 
que . . . tenga la real hacienda dotacion fija para 
asistir a la causa publica (Madrid ibyi). He is 
considered a precursor of the physiocrats be- 
cause of his doctrine that land is the “true” and 
“physical” source of wealth and should bear the 
brunt of taxation. His projected reforms, 
prompted by notorious frauds in the fiscal sys- 
tem and excessive adrnini.strative expenses, 
centered on the abolition of vexatious indirect 
taxes which hindered economic progress. Mal- 
versation in the real hacienda and poverty among 
the people would cease with the substitution of a 
single tax upon land, with no exemptions for the 
nobility or the church. The tax would be levied 
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on the basis of a statistical survey of fertility and 
the value of crops. This concept of an imp 6 t 
unique contrasts with such of his other ideas as 
have a mercantilistic stamp. After describing the 
natural resources of the realm Centani argued 
that his proposals, which included restriction of 
the importation of manufactures, would increase 
the population of Sj^ain from six to thirty mil- 
lion. Associated with his consideration of land as 
the only real wealth is his belief that “the 
greatest wealth consists in increasing families.” 
Following the thought of contemporaries Cen- 
tani decried monetary inllation, pointing out 
that although there was twice as much money in 
Spain in 1670 as in 1630 the majority of the 
j)eople were living in greater distress. 

RohivRT S. Smith 

(Consult: Colmeirn, Manuel, “Bihlioleca de Ids ec<»- 
notnistas espunoles” in Heal Academia de Cicncias 
Morales y PoHlicas, Alanorim, vol. i (i86i) 104-5. 

CENTER PAR'l'Y, GERMANY. See Parties, 
Political; Catholic Partus. 

CENl’RAL AMERICAN FEDERATION. 
Perhaps the earliest step in the direction of Cen- 
tral American federation was the organization of 
the captaincy general of Guatemala by the 
Spanish government in 1527. A similar cen- 
tripetal tendency operated during the brief 
period when, on their severance from Spain, 
some of the Central American provinces were 
joined to the Mexican Empire. After the disso- 
lution of the latter in 1823 the provinces of Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Salvador established the first Central American 
Union, for which a constitution, evidently pat- 
terned after that of the United States, was 
promulgated on November 22, 1824. 'Phis fed- 
eration was dissolved in 1839 under the impact 
of intense party strife, in which the radicals or 
liberals, who favored federation, were driven 
from power by the aristocratic and clerical 
elements, largely because of their strong anti- 
clericalism. The idea of a central organization 
did not die out in Central America after the 
dissolution of the first union. In some of the 
constitutions siibsecjuently adoptetl by inde- 
pendent nations of Central America the hope 
was expressed that at .some future time the old 
federation would be reestablished. This senti- 
ment was embodied in the Costa Rican consti- 
tution of 1847, the Salvadorean constitution of 
1886, the Guatemalan constitution of 1887, the 
Honduran constitution of 1904, the Nicaraguan 


constitution of 1905 and the Cosia Kican con- 
stitution of 1917. 

After the collapse of the original union the 
adherents and opponents of federation in each 
state maintained interstate affiliations. Mid- 
century Isthmian politics involving CJrcat Brit- 
ain and the United States and, somewhat later, 
the filibustering expeditions of William Walker 
increased union sentiment, but several attempts 
in the forties by Honduras, Nicaragua and 
Salvador— the three states most alike with re- 
spect to racial elements and social conditions — 
to set up loose federations failed. With the 
decline of the early parties favoring and oppos- 
ing federation the important factors in the 
situation became individual statesmen and dic- 
tators. In 1885 General Justo Rufino Barrios 
(q.v.), president of Guatemala, having failed to 
bring about a union by peaceful means, pro- 
claimed the establishment of a Central Ameri- 
can Ibiion, placed himself at the head of an 
army and summoned the other republics to join 
the movement. He met his death in the first 
battle with the soldiers of Salvador. Eleven years 
later the presidents of Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Salvador agreed to fonn the Greater Repub- 
lic of Central America. Although this union was 
recognized by the United States, it was short 
lived Opponents of the Greater Republic de- 
clared that it was the work of a few men, not 
the wish of the people. 

Factional disputes of this sort over leadership, 
in countries unstable in their democratic organi- 
zation and frequently embroiled with conflicting 
dictatorships, have thus stood in the way of 
Central American federation. Other centrifugal 
forces have been the opposition of politicians 
in different sections to centralization because of 
the strength of local interests and the fear that 
political preferment might be lost. The diffi- 
culties of intercommunication between different 
sections of Central America have encouraged 
particularism and checked any move toward the 
unification of the different sections. Economic 
forces have not always worked for harmony: 
the banana planter of Nicaragua has little in 
common with the coffee planter of Salvador. 

The United States has generally favored a 
federation of the republics of Central America. 
Such a policy, recommended by a desire to 
further political stability on the American con- 
tinent, has been fortified by the necessity for 
safeguarding American economic interests and 
giving no ground for European intervention. In 
1874 and again in 1880 the Uniced States 
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evinced an interest in federation, and such an 
interest was also part of Blaine’s pan -American 
policy as secretary of state. R(xisevelt’s corollary 
of the Monroe Doctrine - that it is the duty of 
the United States to preserve peace in Central 
America — led him, with the aid of President 
Diaz of Mexico, to promote the Central Ameri- 
can Conference at Washington in 1907. This 
conference resulted in the framing of a scries 
of treaties which aimed to remove Central 
American di.scortl and encourage the formation 
of a firm union: recognition of unconstitutional 
governments was discountenanced; intervention 
and the fomenting of revolt in neighboring 
states were banned; Honduras was neutralized; 
a Central American Court of Justice and a 
Central American Bureau were created. In 1922, 
when some of these treaties had lost their force, 
the United States sponsored another conference 
at Washington, where treaties were again framed, 
dealing with the establishment of amity, the 
reduction of armaments and the creation of an 
International Central American Tribunal. 

At the Central American Conference of 1907 
the delegates from Honduras and Nicaragua 
had urged that an intimate union among the 
Central American republics was needed, while 
other delegates declared that as yet this was only 
a noble aspiration. 'Phis view is borne out by 
the results of a move toward a Central Ameri- 
can Union that took place in 1921. On January 
19 of that year a treaty was signed at San Jose 
by representatives of Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras and Costa Rica. 'Phis “pact of union” 
sketched a provisional constitutifjii for the four 
republics that wished to reconstruct the Federal 
Republic of Central America. This constitution 
declared that united into a “perpetual and in- 
dissoluble union” those republics would hence- 
forth constitute a .sovereign and independent 
nation designated the Federation of Central 
America. So far as the federal constitution would 
allow, each state in the union was to preserve 
its control of local affairs and was to e.vcrcise 
all the powers not delegated to the federal 
government. Until the central government could 
negotiate new treaties the respective states were 
to fulfil their existing treaties with foreign 
nations. 'Phe state constitutions were to remain 
in force so far as they were in harmony with 
the federal constitution. But Nicaragua opposed 
this treaty because it impinged upon her trans- 
isthmian canal interests, which were protected 
by the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty with the United 
States. Nevertheless, arrangements were made 
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that the new confederate flag should be unfurled 
on September 15, 1921. Eventually, however, 
Costa Rica, which has generally been a)ol to 
federation, chiefly because of its geographical 
isolation and the large European elements in its 
population, turned against the confederation, 
and a coup d’tHat that took place in Guatemala 
city in December, 1921, completed the downfall 
of the projected Federation of Central America. 

Wii.LiAM Spence Robertson 

See: Pan-American ism; Federation; Government; 
Monroe Doi'trine. 
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CP:NTRAL banking. The term central 
banking is of comparatively recent origin, not 
being widely used before the beginning of the 
twentieth century. While some variations in the 
meaning of the term survive even to the present, 
the consensus tif opinion now limits the desig- 
nation “central” only to those lianks which have 
a distinctly public purpose, that is, banks which 
transact business not jirimarily for the purpose 
of making j>rofit but rather for the sake of the 
ulterior effects upon the money market and 
upon the banking structure in general. Among 
such banks we may distinguish bankers’ banks, 
which have virtually no dealings with any cus- 
tomers except bankers and governments, and 
banks which do business with all classes of 
customers, although they are disposed to limit 
their larger dealings to operations in which 
other banks are involved or in which the govern- 
ment largely figures. 

Prior to the World War most of the larger 
European countries had well developed central 
banks, although these varied a good deal among 
themselves in detailed function. In the United 
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States, however, genuine central banking was 
unknown, the First and Second Banks of the 
United States having been enterprises of a quite 
different nature; likewise in South America, 
notwithstanding the existence of several so- 
called central banks, there was no well estab- 
lished system; and little progress in this direction 
had been made in the Orient. During the World 
War experience showed that central banks can 
exert a considerable degree of control over the 
price level and are in a position to render sub- 
stantial assistance to governments in rectifying 
their financial affairs. As a result a movement 
set in for tlie establishment of central banks; it 
was strongly furthered by the resolutions of the 
Genoa Conference (1922) w'hich advised the 
organization of a central bank in each of tlie 
new countries created by the 'JVeaty of Ver- 
sailles. Several such banks were promptly estab- 
lished, and in practically all of the central banks 
a new conception of function w:is developed 
during the decade following the war. This move- 
ment was marked by some exaggerations; over- 
sanguine opinions as to the possible power and 
effectiveness of central banks were frequently 
expressed. During the latter part of the decade, 
however, opinion swung in the opposite direc- 
tion; people were disposed to minimize the scope 
of action of central banks and to restrict them 
to a position similar to that which they had 
held prior to the war. 

The primary function of central banks is to 
maintain the banking reserve of the country 
at a sufficiently high point and in a sufficiently 
liquid condition. By this is meant (1) the main- 
tenance of what is considered an “adequate” 
cash reserve against the bank credit of the 
country, such reserve to be held in the vaults 
of the central bank or in those of other banks 
or divided between them; (2) the defense of the 
entire specie stock of the country against undue 
depiction by exportation or unwarranted in- 
crease through importation; (3) the maintenance 
of an adequate note issue convertible into bank 
credit through deposits at any time and pre- 
sumably convertible into coin upon demand. 

Experience has shown that in order to per- 
form its function the central bank must have 
the power to supply or “create” in the course 
of its operations ultimate reserve funds in some 
fashion. 'I'his is accomplished by investing the 
central bank with a monopoly of banknote issue 
or, at least, with a power of note issue superior 
to that of other banks, these notes being used 
by the latter as vault reserves. I'he same effect 


may be achieved by requiring the other banks 
to maintain “reserve balances” with the central 
bank — balances which are the result of either 
cash de}>osits or paper rediscounts. In order 
that the central bank may at. all times be ready 
to meet the requirements of other banks for 
more reserves it is usually authorizeil to redis- 
count the paper brought to it by other banks 
(normally with their endorsement), the proceeds 
then being represented cither by issues of its 
own notes or by credits on its books considered 
as reserve for such other banks. 'I'he funda- 
mental problems, therefore, confronting the 
central bank are the note issue policy — or the 
total amount of notes and the basis on which 
they should be issued — and the discount policy. 
The latter is usually thought of as including 
the determination of the kind of j^aper which 
the bank will ordinarily admit to rediscount, 
the rate at which it will admit such paper and 
the extent to which it is willing to go in granting 
rediscounts both in the aggregate and to any 
individual banking institution. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century 
there developed in Great Britain a controversy 
with respect to the basis of note issue, which 
had an important bearing upon the fundamental 
problem of central banking. I’he currency 
school jMit forward the view that note issues 
in order to be “safe” should be protected by a 
rcser\'e of specie so that all additions to the 
notes in circulation beyond a specified amount 
(protected by collateral, jireferably in govern- 
ment obligations) be covered unit for unit by 
specie. The banking school, on the other hand, 
held to the view that the proper basis for note 
issue was the development of business or ex- 
change, as evidenced by the amount of liquid 
commercial paper discounted with the issuing 
bank. This was later called the “commercial 
asset theory” of currency issue. The British 
Bank Act of 1844, imitated in the National 
Banking Act (1863) of the United States, rep- 
resented the triumjih of the currency school. 
Most of the continental note issue systems, 
however, rested upon the banking theory, and 
the Federal Reserve Act, passed in 1913, 
adopted virtually the same position. When in 
the course of time banknotes declined in im- 
portance as an integral part of the country’s 
currency, the older controversy developed into 
a discussion as to the type of paper which the 
central bank should discount in order to provide 
the basis for its deposit credits. There are those 
who insist that it should discount the obligation? 
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of Other banks with sound collateral attached, 
and on the other hand those who would limit 
the discount operations of the central bank to 
liquid paper growing out of bona fide commer- 
cial transactions. 

In recent years there has become apparent 
also a pronounced dilfcrcnce of ojiinion as to 
the scope of central bank activity. According to 
the exponents of the so-called emergency point 
of view the central bank stands ready to act 
“like a fire engine,” putting out financial con- 
flagrations as they develo]-— an emergency in- 
stitution, really active only from time to time. 
The adherents of the banking point of view 
maintain, on the contrary, that the central bank 
should function like a hank and not like a relief 
institution; its work should be constant and 
regular and its policy should be that of shaping 
and adapting itself to critical conditions as these 
arise. Although the extent of its participation 
would necessarily vary, it should be a constant 
factor in the money market. The difference 
between these points of view is reflected most 
clearly in the scope which they allow to the 
so-callcd “open market” operations of central 
banks, that is, those operations in which the 
central bank goes out into the open market and 
seeks business, buys and sells paper and other- 
wise takes the initiative in injecting or with- 
drawing credit. When the I'edcral Reserve Act 
was under advisement strenuous efforts were 
made by the banking community to prevent the 
incorporation of open market powers in it, but 
since the close of the war the continuous and 
large use of these powers has been recognized, 
both in America and hairope, as practically 
indispensable in the operation of central banks. 
'I’he relation between discounting and open 
market operations necessarily varies with vary- 
ing market situations. Since the central bank 
is not properly concerned with the satisfying 
of ordinary credit needs, its activity is generally 
at its lowest when the operations of other banks 
are at the average or usual level and the volume 
of their credit extension shows no appreciable 
change. It is this fact which probably gave rise 
originally to the emergency relief theory. Yet 
conditions seldom arc normal or average. The 
great transactions of governments, which are 
now largely in the hands of central banks, dis- 
turb the market; international banking opera- 
tions affect and readjust market conditions; 
speculative processes may have a similar dis- 
torting effect. '^I’hus, although the degree of its 
participation varies, the central bank in prac- 


tise is called upon to be steadily in the market. 

Whether the central bank remains an emer- 
gency relief institution or functions as a constant 
factor in the money market, it is desirable that 
its head office be located in the principal finan- 
cial center of the country'. But such functions 
as clearing on its books a considerable propor- 
tion of the country’s check transactions, re- 
garded within recent years as pertaining to 
central banks, and acting as a fiscal agent for 
the government have obviously led to a need 
for branches. Most central banks have devel- 
oped accordingly larger or .smaller groups of 
such branches. 'Fhe Bank of England, for ex- 
ample, has 10; the Bank of France, about 660. 
'I’hc Federal Reserve system in the United 
States provides for 12 central banks, each 
operating in its own district as a separate cor- 
poration independent of all others; but all of 
them are supervised by a central board, possess- 
ing such extensive powers of control over their 
policy, expenditures and personnel that it may 
be treated, in theory at least, as a central board 
of directors of which the local institutions are 
in a sense branches. The Federal Reserve Banks 
have established branches of their own which 
numbered 25 in 1930, but the whole theory of 
their operation and of the degree of their inde- 
pendence still remains unsettled. 'I’he problem 
of the proper relation between the head office 
and the branches of a central bank is much 
more than a mere matter of technique; the 
delimitation of the degree of independence of 
the branches is conditioned by the view taken 
as to how far it is possible and expedient to go 
in setting up local discount markets. 

Some authorities declare that in addition to 
maintaining the banking reserve of a country in 
a satisfactory condition central banks should 
attempt to regulate the supply of credit in such 
a way as to bring about readjustment in cases 
where relationships between purchasing power 
and the price of goods depart from an average 
or normal level. I’his phase of central bank 
activity, the po.ssibility of exerting “credit con- 
trol” in order to stabilize the price level, came 
into great prominence after the close of the 
World War and has continued ever since to 
excite largest interest. Obviously, such use of 
central banking is possible only if the central 
bank has the pow'er of directing and regulating 
the volume and use of bank credit in general 
and if bank credit is, at least, the most impor- 
tant price determining factor. 

In order that the first of these conditions be 
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realized in practise it is necessary that the 
central bank exercise a considerable degree of 
control over other banks in the country. It is 
supposed that the central bank, by changing its 
discount rate or by “rationing” its credit to 
various classes of customers, can regulate the 
amount of credit available, within a certain 
range of cost, to other banks. Being thus able 
to add to, or to subtract from, the reserves of 
other banks the central bank is in a position to 
force them to broaden or diminish their lending, 
to determine the expansion or contraction of 
their credit to the public. It is argued further 
that if other banks do not offer to deal with it 
in a volume sufficient to enable it to obtain 
such results the central bank may undercut 
them by going into the open market, thereby 
compelling them to regulate their rates more or 
less with reference to its own rate and in some 
measure at least to adjust their conditions of 
lending to those made by the central bank. 

'rhe ability of a central bank to exercise such 
a degree of control depends upon its power to 
make its discount rate fully “effective.” There 
are conditions under which this seems to be 
impossible, for example, if the price level is 
already advancing at considerable speed it is 
probable that the raising of the discount rate 
may be relatively ineffectual, as was demon- 
strated by the experience of the European 
central banks during the post-war period. Simi- 
larly, when other banks are not as yet at the 
point of being “loaned up” and arc themselves 
of substantial size, with resources comparable 
to those of the central bank (as in England), 
they may be quite able, either singly or by joint 
action, to neutralize except within a restricted 
range of transactions the efforts of the central 
bank in the open market. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe 
the differences in the mechanisms employed by 
central banks in the regulation of credit exten- 
sion by other banks. The older practise of the 
Bank of England and of other central banks has 
been founded upon the view that the discount 
rate of the central bank should be the con- 
trolling factor and should “lead” the market. 
The Bank of England has thus habitually sought 
to have its official rate slightly higher than the 
market rate, with the purpose of penalizing 
those banks which sought to enlarge their credit 
by borrowing from it; at the same time through 
its private rate, at which it discounted the paper 
and advanced loans to its non-banking custom- 
ers, it sought to drive the other banks into 
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conformity with its policy by compelling them 
to charge rates similar to those which it was 
itself enforcing. In the United States the bank- 
ing authorities have never accepted the original 
Bank of England practise but have usually fixed 
a rate lower than that of the open market. The 
Federal Reserve Banks, reluctant to raise dis- 
count rates for the purpose of curtailing the 
supply of credit in the market, have made their 
increases usually after, instead of before, open 
market changes. They have, therefore, in a good 
many cases been disposed to substitute a ration- 
ing of bank credit for changes in the discount 
rate and have sometimes s(jught to curtail credit 
by refusing to discount specified kinds of paper. 
'^I’his has never been very succc.ssful and the 
prevailing opinion undoubtedly regards the 
established practise of the Bank of England as 
the correct one. 'Fhc older technique has, how- 
ever, been greatly disturbed by the development 
of new conditions since the close of the war. 

If central banks are to be in a position to 
regulate the price level it is also necessary that 
bank credit j>lay a decisive role in the deter- 
TTiination of prices. The advocates of price 
stabilization through credit control maintain 
that the price level is governed, by and large, 
by the volume and velocity of currency, an 
overwhelming proportion of which is made up 
of bank credit instruments such as checks and 
banknotes. Without going into a detailed analy- 
sis of this theory it may be observed that even 
if its soundne.ss be admitted for normal con- 
ditions factors operating entirely on the goods 
side of the equation of exchange, such as inven- 
tion of new labor saving devices or of new 
methods of distribution, may effectually change 
the direction of prices. It is also doubted by 
.some authorities whether actual conditions of 
competition and mobility arc such that a change 
in the volume or velocity of credit is felt imme- 
diately throughout the entire field or indeed 
fully felt at any time. Moreover, the existence 
of artificial price control in certain important 
branches of economic organization may result 
in greatly altering the effect of changes in credit 
supply upon other groups of prices, A practical 
argument advanced against this theory is that 
statistical information is too fragmentary and 
inadequate to permit the day-to-day regulation 
of bank policy with a view to keeping the price 
level stable. Thus the United States Federal 
Reserve Board has officially asserted that in 
fixing discount rates it will often be true that 
statistical analysis is too late or too inadequate 
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to be of service and that in lieu of conclusions 
based thereon the use of “judj^ment” or con- 
jecture is a safer guide. Most persons, however, 
admit that where practical stability in the price 
level or regulation of the increase or decrease 
at a moderate rate is a prime prerecpiisite central 
banking policy should so far as j>ossible be 
directed to the purpose of bnnging that about. 
'J’hcre is still diflerence of oj)inion as to whether 
price stalulity should lake precedence over all 
other })urposes. 

In the course of its routine business a cen- 
tral bank establishes contacts not only with the 
government and the other banks in the coun- 
try but also with banks in foreign countries. 
Under the conditions of international economic 
and hnaneial interdependence which are char- 
acteristic of the present economic order in the 
western world regular relations with foreign 
banks are to be regarded as virtually manda- 
tory. The exigencies of credit control and of 
such financial ties between governments as are 
likely to arise in war time enhante the scope 
and imjiortance of these international relations 
and may leaii to the development of cooperatixe 
rclationshijts between central banks. Of recent 
years a good deal has been said about the ne- 
cessity and practicability of such international 
cooperation, before the war in times of a world 
wide crisis or of special domestic pressure 
central banks successfully undertook interna- 
tional transfers rif gold and on one or two 
notable occasions interbank rediscounting. The 
satisfactory rc'sults achieved in these isolated 
instances encouraged economists to suggest 
the jiossibility of a world bank, an itlea which 
was tliscussed as eagerly as that of international 
money. After 1914 war necessity led to an 
informal pooling of resources by central 
banks among both the Central l*owers and the 
Allies. When the United States entered the W'ar, 
the funds of the Federal Reserve system were 
also thrown into the common stock. Coopera- 
tion at that time did not extend to the impo- 
sition of uniform currency and credit regula- 
tions, and independence of the jirice levels 
w'as maintained through the artifice of exchange 
“pegging.” War experience, however, had been 
so striking that it stimulated a desire for 
joint action in the jieriod of reconstruction. 
The work of the (iold Setllemeiit Fund of the 
Federal Reserve Hoartl had attracted wide atten- 
tion, and discussions at Versailles had later 
led to proposals for an international gold set- 
tlement plan. These proposals came to nothing 


because of the mutual distrust which prevailed. 

With the complete collapse of currency and 
domestic values in ( Germany it became evident, 
however, that the restoration of normal con- 
ditions in the field of currency, foreign ex- 
change and international trade depended to a 
considerable extent upon the assistance which 
central banks in a strong position and with 
large holdings could extend to weaker institu- 
tions in other countries. It was believed that 
the anticipated renewal of the pre-war “scramble 
for gold” could be prevented only by the coop- 
eration of the central banks of the world. After 
it)25 a scries of agreements was therefore en- 
tered into by various leading central banks, 
under which they ]>romised to provide means for 
safeguarding tin* normal functioning of the new 
currency systems established in the several 
countries fblkiwing a ]ieriod of stabilization. 
'I’he h'ederal Reserve Bank of New York, for 
example, undertook to supjiort the Bank of 
luigland in putting the British currency stabili- 
zation legislation upon a permanent basis by 
obligating itself to purchase Iiills up to a 
specified amount at a rate of discount fixed 
with reference to its own prevailing rate, if 
such assistant e was needetl. .As such agreements 
became more numerous and complex, the ordi- 
nary'^ business problems to which they gave rise 
increased in number and urgency; central bank- 
ing conferences were therefon* called from time 
to lime. 'Fhe subjects discussed at these meetings 
and the results of the discussions were never 
made public officially; they were understood, 
howx'ver, to relate to such questions as discount 
rates, international gold movements, and prob- 
lems of credit control in which the collabora- 
tion of two or more of the banks was considered 
desirable. '^J’hese conferences led to a renewal 
of the discussion regarding the feasibility of 
a world bank working toward the international 
stability of price levels ami exercising an 
international control over the several money 
markets. The conferences had no official status, 
however, and their outcome was largely depend- 
ent upon the personalities of the participants. 
Nor were they always successful in bringing 
about genuine cooperation, the fmtstanding fail- 
ure being the inability of the T'ederal Reserve 
Bank of New York and of the Bank of England to 
obtain an altogether satisfactory working rela- 
tionship with the Bank of France during the sta- 
bilization of the French currency (1927-28). 

Since in several European countries German 
reparation payments appeared as a significant 
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element in financial and fiscal budgetary pro- 
grams, the international financial discussion 
after 1925 tended increasingly to center about 
the problem of reparations or issues connected 
with it. The Dawes plan which was adopted in 
1924 provided for the residence of an organized 
supenisory body in Jlerlin, Init it was under- 
stood that Germany would be relieved ol this for- 
eign financial occupation as soon as possible. 
In 1928 the question was raised of a new' repa- 
rations conference to readjust the entire basis of 
the ]iayments and to eliminate the foreign 
supervision which had proven so galling to the 
(jcrmans. This led to the conferenci' of repara- 
tions experts at Paris which produced the Young 
plan, perfected in detail at 1 lague during 
August and September, 1929. 

At an early stage of the preparation of the 
Young plan the proposal was made to sulxstitute 
an incorporated “work! bank” for the interna- 
tional group in Berlin which until then had ad- 
ministered rejiarations. I'here was still much 
work to be dom* in steadily rccehing and dis- 
bursing payments made by Germany and in 
maintaining German exchange at a fixed parity 
with other currencies. It was essential that the 
large transfers invobed should nexer be pt‘r- 
initted to interfere with the soundness of the 
finances of the participants in the reparations 
plan. It was also recognized that the recipi- 
ents of the annuities under the new plan might 
W'ish to “commercialize” them by issuing securi- 
ties representing the capitalized value of these 
annuities. All these oj'icrations were found to 
require sympathetic and experienced handling 
from day to day and close coojieration between 
the central banks of the participating coun- 
tries. A world bank, the feasibility of which 
was discussed sevi-ral years before, appeared 
at this juncture to satisfy an immediate and 
genuine need. As a result the jiroposal of a 
Bank for International Settlements was incorpo- 
rated in the recommendations of the reparation 
experts, and in T930 the institution was organ- 
ized under a Swiss charter by representatives 
of the central banks of Belgium, England, 
France, Germany, Italy and Japan and of an 
American banking group. 

'Fhe primary duty of the Bank is to be the 
managing of reparation payments, but it was 
also given restricted functions of a general 
banking nature. It is not permitted to exercise 
the power of note issue, and in the performance 
of other functions of a bank of deposit it will 
encounter difficulties because of its location at 
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Basle, at a great distance from its chief cus- 
tomers. Nevertheless it is the most distinct 
development of the world bank idea, the most 
positive extension of central Iianking into the 
international field that has been attempted so 
far. Such questions as the influence which it may 
exercise upon credit control in the several coun- 
tries, the inflationary possibilities wffiich it sup- 
posedly offers, the elimination of free fixing of 
foreign exchange rates which it makes theoreti- 
cally feasible remain for the present in the field 
of contnwersy. 'Fhesc arc matters which 
depend largely upon the policy to be adopted 
by the management of the new institution. 

In addition to its other functions the central 
bank acts usually as the agent of the government 
in the money market. It staiuls ready to make 
as large advances to the government as banking 
soundness permits and undertakes to distribute 
government obligations to other banks and 
private investors. 'Fins practise is justified at 
present by the magnitude of the financial trans- 
actions of tht' government, which make it an 
important factor in the* money market. Yet the 
practise is essentially an outgrowth of the pecu- 
liar coiulitions in the early history of central 
banking. Originally the central bank rendered 
its chief .service to the government by furnishing 
it with short terin accommodation, which too 
often developed into kuig term loans. In some 
ca.ses, indeed, a “jiennanent” loan to the gov- 
ernment was the jirice jiaiil for the charter and 
(he exclu.sive privilege of note issue. During 
the nineteenth century it was recognized, how- 
ever, that in lending to the government the 
central bank should act merely as an inter- 
mediary, issuing government obligations and 
selling them to bona fiile investors but refraining 
from any consitlerable purchasing or lending 
upon such obligations. The fact that it ajipeared 
as the lender to the government caused the 
central bank to be designated as the holder of 
government funds, and out of this grew the 
function of acting also as the receiving and 
disbursing agent. Imr a long time the United 
States under the independent treasury system 
held out against the establishment of such rela- 
tionships with banks. During the Civil War, 
however, it was obliged to reestablish its bank- 
ing connections, and after the close of the war 
the increasing comj^lexity of its relations with 
the bu.siness world conqvelled the continuation 
of the depository functions of the national banks 
despite the fact that the subtreasury system 
was not abolished. In the Federal Reserve Act, 
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provision was made for transferring the fiscal 
functions of the subtreasurics to the Federal 
Reserve Banks, the actual transfer being made 
in 1920. Since then the Federal Reserve Banks 
have exercised the same functions as other 
central banks, issuing and distributing treasury 
obligations, holding and disbursing government 
funds and generally performing all duties in 
connection with custody and trusteeship, except 
those which for reasons of historical sentiment 
have been continued in the hands of the De- 
partment of the Treasury at Washington. In 
foreign countries the jjractise of having the 
financial business of the government, particu- 
larly that involving contacts with the money 
market, managed with the close cooperation of 
the central bank is nearly universal. During the 
World War most central banks became heavily 
overburdened with government obligations, 
which accumulated in their hands because it 
was easier to obtain the funds directly from the 
central bank than to await the results of a 
general subscription, or because after great 
quantities of obligations had been sold it was 
necessary for the central bank to support the 
market by lending. 'The result in either case 
was the same, the immobilisation of the port- 
folios of all central banks with government obli- 
gations. While the Cunliflfe Committee Report 
pointed to the retiring of government obliga- 
tions from the portfolio of the Bank of England 
as an essential factor in banking reform, the 
effort in this direction has been only partially 
successful In most countries it has been tluiught 
necessary that the central bank should continue 
its support of the money market and of the 
public treasury; central banks have therefore 
continued to be large dealers in short dated 
public obligations, which by reason of their 
constant renewal represent really long time 
indebteilncss. The situation has been rendered 
more complex by the belief that the central 
bank can effect the stabilizatioTi of jirices and 
that dealing in government securities offers 
substantial aid in this process. Perhaps of even 
greater importance has been the belief that 
through the inllucnce of the central bank upon 
the money market the actual cost of funds to 
the treasury can be greatly reduced. 

The close cooperation between the central 
bank and the government is at least partly 
explained by the fact that the government, 
whether as ov^mer or as the highest authority 
in the land, exercises in most countries a con- 
siderable degree of control over the management 


of the bank. In some countries it appoints a 
group of directors or some of the more impor- 
tant officers of the bank, while in others custom 
and unofficial pressure make it possible for the 
government to exert a decisive influence in 
connection with the management. 'I’hus the 
Federal Reserve Act requires the direct govern- 
ment appointment of three out of nine directors 
of each Federal Reserve Bank, while it leaves 
to a central board, all of whose members arc 
goveniment appointees, the power to veto the 
rates, salaries and appointments of the several 
banks. Practically all countries exact from the 
central bank either a share of profits or a 
franchise tax, which is often defended on the 
ground that the privilege of note issue is a 
profitable monopoly. 
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CEN'FRAL LABOR UNIONS. See 'J'rade 
Unions. 

CENTRALIZATION. The problem of politi- 
cal centralization is historically rooted in the 
rise of the modern state. The modern national 
state sprang from the confusion and conflict of 
authority which, in the political sphere, char- 
acterized the Midtile Ages. Allegiance in the 
later mediaeval period was dispersed among a 
number of claimants emperor, pope, king, 
feudal baron, bishop and free city — each cm- 
Ixidying and representing a distinct political 
idea: their rivalries and strife for power consti- 
tute the substance of mediaeval politics. The 
king was the visible exponent of the concept of a 
national, territorial state, and his eventual suc- 
cess definitely established the doctrine of 
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sovereignty as the principal concern of modem 
political thought. Even in Germany and Italy, 
where national unity was not attained until the 
nineteenth century, the state, though frequently 
of limited extent, came to be recognized as su- 
preme within its territorial limits. 

'Fhat political authority was centralized in the 
monarch was indeed the theory, but in actual 
fact the process of political and legal centraliza- 
tion was nowhere completely and absolutely ac- 
complished. The general recognition of royal 
supremacy did not prevent the continuance of 
many vestiges of feudal and local autonomy. In 
England local government remained until 1^35 
in the confused and unregulated condition in 
which it was left by the T udors with practically 
no central control. Although justices of the 
peace were appointed by the crown they were 
inevitably drawn from the landed gentry of the 
county and preserved their local character. Sit- 
ting in county court they constituted the chief 
instrument of local government. The parishes 
preserved their anaemic existence and through 
their vestries attempted some control of local 
alfairs. In the boroughs many types of govern- 
ment existed, de]>cnding upon the provisions of 
their charters. As a rule they were governed by 
close corporations. In France the absolute 
monarchy more nearly achieved a centralized 
governnient than elsewhere, but even here the 
task was not completely accomplished. A unified 
system of law did not develop, the local coutumes 
resisting the centralizing influence until the 
revolution. Administration was largely vested in 
intendants appointed by, and responsible to, the 
king, but the provincial parlements continued 
until the revolution to constitute centers of local 
sentiment and barriers to the free flow of na- 
tional authority. In the American colonies an 
jven greater degree of decentralization obtained 
than in England, although in certain ones there 
was a larger democratic clement in local govern- 
ment. “The state,’’ says White, “yielded to the 
county, the county gave way to the town, and 
the town bowed to its districts.” I'hc lack of 
efficient means of transportation and commu- 
nication made any centralized system of gov- 
ernment impossible. Most of the rudimentary 
functions of administration were performed by 
agencies of local government, (icnerally speak- 
ing, the theory of a strong, centralized, national 
state was modified in practise by a large degree 
of local autonomy. Particularly did the stiff 
necked townsmen constitute a problem for royal 
authority which could be solved only by com- 
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promise. The grant of charters to the cities may 
have theoretically expressed the principle of 
royal supremacy, but these embodied very sub- 
stantial rights of local self-government. 

While the problem in the contemporary con- 
stitutional state of the degree to which govern- 
ment should be centralized has, as indicated 
above, a historical connection w'ith the process 
by which the modem national state came into 
existence, there is no essential identity between 
the circumstances which favored the growth of 
a strong centralized government in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries in England and 
France and the present tendency toward the 
concentration of power in a central government. 
The present problem of centralized versus de- 
centralized government assumes the existence of 
the sovereign state. The old mediaeval and 
feudal elements have quite disappeared. Mon- 
archy has given way to constitutional govern- 
ment, but the supremacy of the state is generally 
accepted. It is no longer a question of whether 
the state must share its control over the indi- 
vidual with other institutions. 'Phe question today 
is substantially one as to the most expedient and 
satisfactory organization of power, and this must 
be answered in the light of a changing economic 
and social situation and with reference to a 
gradually clarifying conception of the end and 
purpose of government. 

In one aspect, that of federal government, the 
problem is closely related to the historical 
process of national growth and integration. 'Fhe 
explanation of such federal states as the United 
States, Germany and Switzerland is to be found 
in the historical circumstances that induced 
“union without unity.” The structure of such 
federal systems represents a balance between 
the particularism of the small state, jealous of its 
sovereignty and independence, and the forces of 
national unification which the modern world has 
brought into play. Whether these federal sys- 
tems do not constitute a condition of unstable 
equilibrium has been a subject of considerable 
speculation by students of political science. 
Dicey and Leacock, for example, have main- 
tained that federalism is everywhere to be 
viewed as a temporary stage in the inevitable 
evolution toward a strongly centralized form of 
government. An examination of the constitutions 
of federal states during the past century and a 
half reveals a definite centripetal tendency. Not 
only are those of later origin more centralized 
than their predecessors, but by the process of 
constitutional amendment all have become in- 
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creasingly centralized. On the other hand, the 
federal system would appear to be the only pos- 
sible one under which democracy can succeed 
where widely divergent communities arc brought 
under one government. Even in a country like 
the United States, where a strong national con- 
sciousness and a universal loyalty to the ideals 
and common interest of the nation exist, the 
diversity of physical and geographical circum- 
stances makes it probable that this form of gov- 
ernment will continue indefinitely. 

Even in federal systems the political ideology 
upon which the national state rests is unques- 
tioned. The state is conceived of as sovereign, 
although the (jiiestion of where the attribute of 
sovereignty is located may be disputed. I’hc 
theoretical basis of federal government may in- 
volve a controversy over “states rights,” which 
assumes at times a highly doctrinaire character. 
In the United States before the Civil War this 
became a vital issue in constitutional law and 
national politics, and occasional echoes of this 
debate may still be heard. Hut today we are not 
much interested in whether sovereignty resides 
in the Union or in the member states; whether 
the constitution is a coinjiact between the states 
or springs from the will and consent of the 
people of the entire nation. We no longer believe 
that the division of powers between state and 
federal government is sacrosanct. And if the 
courts pay occasional lip service to the “prin- 
ciples” upon which the federal system was 
founded they have not hesitated to entertain 
“interpretations” which have fundamentally 
shifted the center of gravity in the direction of 
national control. In federal as in unitary stales 
the problem is essentially a pragmatic one as to 
the most .satisfactory organization of political 
authority. 

A general tendency toward centralization has 
been clearly evident during the last century and 
is particularly marked at the present time. The 
forms which this j^rocess takes are often com- 
plex. In the United States there has been a two- 
fold movement: the federal government has 
increased the scope of its authority at the ex- 
pense of the states, and the states have estab- 
lished a larger degree of control over the local 
communities. But a more important distinc- 
tion, possessing a more general validity, is that 
between legislative, or political, and administra- 
tive centralization. Political centralization is ac- 
complished by the enactment by the central 
legislative body of a detailed code of laws regard- 
ing local affairs. Administrative centralization 


involves the creation of a hierarchy of officials 
appointed by the central government who either 
directly perform the functions of local govern- 
ment or effectively supervise their performance. 
In Germany, in many instances, centralization 
is political, state officials being the administra- 
tive agents for federal legislation. In the United 
States, in general, the laws which Congress 
enacts are administrated by federal officials, al- 
though much of American centralization takes a 
political form. In the case of the Eighteenth 
Amendment the establishing of national control 
over the manufacture and .sale of intoxicants was 
a significant example of political centralization. 
But to what extent the federal government shall 
undertake through its own administrative offi- 
cials to enforce the amendment and the sup- 
porting congressional legislation and to what 
extent it may leave such enforcement to the 
states, are questions of administrative central- 
izjition. 

The basic reason for the trend toward central- 
ization has been the industrial revolution, which 
has transformed the conditions of modern 
civilization. The movement of industrial, eco- 
nomic and social organization has been con- 
stantly toward larger units, achieving in .some 
instances even an international character. The 
integration of governmental power is merely 
a necessary concomitant of these economic and 
social changes. As the entire nation is psy- 
ehologically and socially knit into a single com- 
munity by modern techniques of communi- 
cation, local political and adnuTiistrative units 
appear increasingly ineffective. JVlorccner, the 
jjroblems of government today arc very numer- 
ous and extremely complex. 'The conception of 
goveniinent as exclusively concerned with the 
protection of the life and property of the indi- 
vidual has given place to that of the state as a 
great public service corporation which must pro- 
vide its citizens with many of the basic utilities 
of our modern life. In the perfonnance of these 
new functions a degree and range of technical 
knowledge is recpiired which local communities 
arc manifestly unable to supply. Modern gov- 
ernment demands the services of engineers, 
chemists, bacteriologists, statisticians, psychi- 
atrists and a host of other technical experts 
whose employment is quite beyond the capacity 
of small local communities. The industrial 
revolution must not, however, be thought of as 
the sole and exclusive cause for the centraliza- 
tion of government. Many other factors, his- 
torical, geographical and sociological, have influ- 
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cnced in varying degrees the extent to which the 
force of the new industrial economy has been 
effective in transforming government in par- 
ticular circumstances. 

In France, where government is more highly 
centralized than in any other constitutional state, 
the process of centralization was completed 
before the effects of the industrial revolution 
were felt. Under the old regime, in spite of a 
decentralized legal system and the provincial 
parlements, government in local matters was 
largely under the control of the king s agents. 
The revolution introduced experiments in local 
democracy, but these were speedily swept away 
by Napole(Mi, who finally unified French law by 
the establishment of the civil code and set up a 
system of extreme administrative centralization 
which has lasted with little change to the pres- 
ent. Such few changes as have occurred have 
been in the direction of decentralization, and the 
trend of opinion in France today is definitely 
toward a larger degree of local autonomy. 

The history of centralization in Kngland dates 
from the jiassage of the Municipal Corporations 
Act in 1835. Piirliament possesses, of course, 
unlimited legislative competence, but befoic 
tin's date it had only occasionally concerned itself 
with local affairs. I^cal (lovernment was thor- 
oughly decentralized, the only unifying factor 
of importance being the common law, w'hich was 
administered through the king’s courts. During 
the last century, however, a large body of 
statutes regulating local government has been 
enacted. This legislation has been framed in 
general terms and has left much more to the 
discretion of administrative officials than have 
corresponding state laws in America. The result 
has been the growth of an elaborate and com- 
plex system of administrative control. The func- 
tions of local government are not ordinarily per- 
formed directly, as in France, by officials of the 
central government. 'Fhere exists in England 
rather a system of supervision which involves 
the enforcement of standards, the holding to a 
strict accountability. M. R. Maltbie {English Jm~ 
cal (lOvernment of Today ^ New York 1897, p. 
260) has summarized as follows the instruments 
by which administrative centralization has been 
effected in England: grants in aid, that is, na- 
tional subsidies for local services, conditioned 
upon the maintenance by local authorities of 
minimum standards which the national govern- 
ment sets up; administrative orders and regula- 
tions issued by the central administration under 
broad statutory powers; approval or disapproval 
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by central administrative authorities of acts of 
local authorities under statutes which require 
approval for their validity; decisions on appeal 
by central authorities from decisions of local 
authorities or in cases in which one party at least 
is a local authority; the taking over of the ad- 
ministration of local affairs by the central 
authorities when the local authorities have 
neglected to perform their duties or have im- 
properly performed them, and the imposition of 
penalties for maladministration; the conduct of 
investigations, the publication of repf)rts and the 
diffusion of infonnation by central authorities 
with regard to local administration. 

In the United States the extreme localism of 
the colonial period persisted after the winning of 
independence. In the opening up of the new 
communities in the West reliance was chiefly 
upon local institutions of government. ’Fhe 
Jacksonian epoch, with its cmj>hasis on popular 
elections, rotation in office and hostility to 
bureaucracy, strengthened the centrifugal ten- 
dency. But the adoption of the federal constitu- 
tion and the great series of Supreme Court 
decisions beginning with (libbons Ogden [9 
Wffieaton 1 (1824)] inaugurated a growth of 
the federal power at the expense of the states 
which has been continuous for more than a cen- 
tun*. Federal centralization has been chiefly 
political in character and has taken two forms. 
The amendments to the constitution, particu- 
larly the fourteenth, sixteenth and eighteenth, 
have greatly extended the scope of federal 
authority. And through an increasingly broad 
construction of the constitution the courts have 
encouraged Congress to legislate upon a wide 
variety of subjects. 'I'he interstate commerce 
clau.se has been .so interpreted as to permit 
Congress not only completely to control the 
instruments and agencies of interstate com- 
merce but under the guise of regulating com- 
merce to establi.sh effectively a supervision over 
the general welfare of the people. The due 
process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
has been used by the courts as a means to 
nullify state legislation, presumably enacted 
under the state’s police power, which does not 
meet the approval of the judges. Through the 
power of judicial review' there has thus been ac- 
complished not only a centralization of legisla- 
tive power but a centralized judicial control 
which is not to be found in any other country. 
In recent years Congress has appropriated large 
sums of money as grants in aid to the states to 
assist them in a number of tasks, including road 
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building, education, the rehabilitation of ex- 
soldiers and the care of mothers. Such grants are 
made contingent upon the states appropriating 
at least an equal sum and are accompanied by 
the requirement that certain standards of effici- 
ency shall be maintained in administration. 

'rhe enlargement of state authority over the 
local communities dates in the United States 
only from the Civil War. In relation to their 
local communities the American states have not 
developeil the degree of centralization which ob- 
tains in Europe. They have, nevertheless, made 
long strides in the last two generations. The 
process involves detailed regulation by an 
elaborate structure of statutory enactments 
rather than the building up of an administrative 
machine. I’hc American doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers has been interpreted so as to pre- 
vent the development of a system of administra- 
tive regulations. 'I’here is, however, a wide 
variety of means by which the states are assum- 
ing control over local affairs. Any classification 
must be partial, but the following summary has 
been suggested (White) as including the most 
usual devices: advice and information; require- 
ment of reports; inspection without specific 
power of control; inspection with conditional 
grant of money; audit of accounts; requirement 
of prior permission; authoritative review; issu- 
ance of orders with power to compel perform- 
ance; partial or total assumption of activity. 

'^I’he advantages of centralization have been 
strongly urged on the ground of efficiency. 
Certainly many of the functions of modern 
government cannot be effectively perfonned ex- 
cept upon a national scale. There is, however, 
the danger in centralized government of failure 
to differentiate between communities whose 
circumstances are widely variant. There is the 
danger of reducing all government to a dead 
level of uniformity, where variety would permit 
useful experimentation and allow adjustments 
to be made to particular conditions. This has 
been strongly felt in France where all important 
regulations emanate from the central govern- 
ment and the local communities have only the 
most meager share in the determination of their 
own affairs. Not only is there often great delay 
in securing the central government’s attention to 
local needs, but decisions are made by bureau- 
crats, often mere clerks in government depart- 
ments, who do not possess the information or 
interest of citizens immediately concerned .’Fhe 
movements for regionalism in France, for devo- 
lution in England, for municipal home rule in 


the United States, are manifestations of currents 
in public opinion hostile to these tendencies 
toward centralized government. 

The problem of the best organization of gov- 
ernment ought not, however, to be approached 
merely as one of efficiency. The aims and pur- 
poses of government have a direct relation to the 
form that it should take. If we believe that the 
fullest possible development of the individual is 
the primary end of government, it is clear that 
there is an educational function that must not 
be neglected and which is not completely per- 
fonned through the public school system. 
Participation in politics offers the individual 
citizen a significant means for self-realization. 
Yet this is practicable only where there arc 
institutions of local self-government otfering not 
merely to the few but to the many an opportu- 
nity for acquiring an experience in public affairs. 
An effective democracy demands something 
more than that the qualified N'oters shall oc- 
casionally cast their ballots for national or state 
representatives. But if the postulates of democ- 
racy demand that .some effective share in politi- 
cal determinations be provided the ordinary 
citizen, the question of the most fruitful form 
of organization is of significance. Such organiza- 
tion should spring from the individual’s primary 
interests and provide the best means for their 
expression. Neighborhood relationships un- 
doubtedly constitute one set of such primary 
interests, and institutions of local government 
afford the opportunit}- for their realization. But 
in our present day civilization the most signifi- 
cant relationships are becoming increasingly 
functional and less and less geographical. Occu- 
pational and professional attachments are com- 
ing to mean much more than the tics of neigh- 
borhood, ward or election district. A vital, con- 
tinuing interest in politics can be secured only 
by developing, alongside the instutitions of local 
self-government, a network of institutions and 
agencies based upon the economic and occupa- 
tional relationships of individuals. 

W. J. Shepard 

See: Decentramzatton; State; Monarchy; Absolut- 
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Administrative Law; Commissions; Grants in Aid; 
Judicial Review; Codification; Police Power; Ex- 
pert; Government Reportino; Compacts, Inier- 
state; Concurrent Powers; Siatf^s’ Rights; 
Regionalism; Home Rule; Pluralism; Localism. 
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CKRCLES DE FERMIERS. See Farmeks’ 
Organizations. 

CEREMONY 

Primitive. Social intercourse among prinii- 
peoples is commonly regulated by lixed pat- 
terns. An Australian, for example, treats his 
mother’s brother in a jiredetermined way dis- 
tinctive of this particular relationship; and as 
soon as he discovers that a newcomer, even 
though he may be from a different tribe, is to be 
addressed as “maternal uncle” the form of be- 
havior toward him is at once clarified. In 
Au.stralia, in fact, all individuals with whom 
social relations are to be maintained at all must 
be fitted into one or the other of the traditional 
kinship categories; and a corresponding mode of 
treatment automatically follows. 

Such standardization is often extended to a 
variety of activities, embracing even what are to 
us trivial details of the daily routine. A Crow 
Indian will not simply unwrap his shield: he 
takes live coals, burns incense, holds his shield 
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over the fire, raises it a little, lowers it, lifts it 
higher than before and thus continues until the 
fourth time, when he raises it high above his 
head and proceeds to remove the covering. In 
Uganda the father of a nursling would not set 
out on a journey without previously jumping 
over the child’s bedding, specially brought out for 
the purpose by the mother, anti then jumping 
over his wife. Again, Maori fowlers returning 
from their first day’s outing were welcomed by 
the women who waved branches without utter- 
ing a sound; a new fire was kindled; the priest 
recited an incantation over it; and it was only 
after the pric.st had taken the first bird snared, 
pronounced another magical spell and offered 
the body to the gods that a feast followed and 
the season was regarded as open. Indeed, at the 
meal itself the celebrant ate birds cooked in one 
oven, the fowders those from another and the 
rest of the people ate birds from still another 
oven. 

In each of these instances the end in view is 
apparently not sought in consonance with the 
rationalLstic principle of economy but by a 
devious route, h'or natives, however, the inter- 
vening performances are not trivial delays but 
elements essential to the success of the under- 
hiking. Any set scries of observances not founded 
in reason, whether overtly associated with 
religious significance or not, may be designated 
as ceremonial. A ceremony is not inevitably 
rooted in religious faith as commonly under- 
stood, but it partakes of the solemnity of a 
religious act. Further, because of the strong 
primitive tendency to form secondary associa- 
tions and the overshadowing significance of the 
supernatural in primitive conditions, a primarily 
secular observance is very frequently invested 
with a religious halo. Even when no specific 
personal deity is linked with the performance the 
atmosphere is one of supcrnaturalism and the 
slightest departure from traditional norms may 
be fraught, in the native’s mind, with catas- 
trophic consequences. 

While the essence of ceremonialism probably 
exists everywhere and is everywhere much the 
same, its specific manifestations inevitably vary 
in form and quantity. Naturally, societies which 
recognize hereditary classes that are hier- 
archically graded evince a great measure of 
ceremonial in social behavior. Thus in Tonga, 
which places a characteristically Polynesian 
emphasis on pedigrees, a speaker never ad- 
dressed an assemblage of chiefs before first 
enumerating the various great personages, who 
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at least in theory are supposed to follow one 
another in order of dignity. On these islands the 
pontiff was regarded as serni-divine and took 
precedence over the temporal ruler, lie was 
often carried in a litter, any mat or bark cloth he 
touched became con.secrated to his own use, and 
metaphorical verbiage was emjdoyed in speaking 
to or about him. “'fhe heavens arc void” was the 
phrase used to announce his death, in accord- 
ance with 'fongan notions of kinship, however, 
this dignitary was outranked by his elder sister 
and special ceremonial rules obtained between 
him and her family, as well as between him and 
the people in general. 'I’he pontifi put his head 
under the foot of the eldest daughter of his 
elder sister and was obliged to abstain from 
eating in the juesence of all sororal nephews and 
nieces. Hut all others wi re liis inferiors: noble 
oflicials executing his business kissed his feet, 
lesser attendants allowed his foot to lest on their 
heads, and the nlf-raff were too plebeian to 
touch him directly at all and w'cre cured of ill- 
ness by being rubbc'd wath thi* bowl in which the 
great man had w^ashed his liands. lujual elabora- 
tion of ceremonial is reported from many Negro 
kingdoms in Africa, where court procedure often 
rivaled in intricacy the arrangements fashionable 
in France in the time of Louis xiv. In Africa, as 
in Polynesia and in Europe, the etiquette en- 
gendered becomes so complex as to encumber 
the supposed beneficiaries and make equal 
victims of all classes. 

But a fair sociological e.stimate of ceremonial 
must ciu’isage other than purely rational 
motives. When the essentially non-rational 
nature of human beings is considered, the ap- 
parent waste of effort implied in ceremony 
achieves in truth a kind of economy of its own. 
'I’hat is to say, the indi\idual, instead of being 
obligetl to devise solutions to meet a series of 
constantly shifting social contingencies, has his 
course definitely prescribed in its minutest de- 
tails. He know's jirecisely what must be done 
when his son is born, when his daughter has her 
first menses, w hen he himself sets out on a war 
party or returns laden with booty. He need not 
worry as to the proper mode of behavior, since a 
sanctioned pattern of conduct exists ready made 
and is merely to be learned from observ'ation 
and the precepts of his elders. 

Nor is the consequent sense of security the 
only positive gain. Ceremonial also scr\’es the 
ends of beauty and is intertwined with specifi- 
cally aesthetic motives. 'I’hus the repetition of 
acts according to a mystic number should 


probably be linked, as Boas suggests, with the 
urge for rhythm. Again, the impersonation of 
supernatural beings, so common in the secret 
societies of African Negroes and other ab- 
origines, the Plains Indian fiction that the first 
tree chopped down for the Sun Dance lodge is 
an enemy and must be struck accordingly, and 
many similar features are in no wise inevitable 
exhibitions of the religious impulse, which 
might be satisfied by an ungarnished prayer, 
sacrifice or thanksgiving. If ceremonialism dc- 
velojis until a rank growth of extraneous ele- 
ments completely obscures the alleged end of 
ritual, it is clearly because other ends assert 
themselves and rise to ascendancy. Ceremonial, 
then, even when associ.ited with religion, exists 
not as a purely religious phenomenon but as an 
end in itself, set by profound irrational needs of 
the human soul for social stability and aesthetic 
satisfaction. 

Rorekt H. Low'IE 

IIiSTORiCAi,. Ceremony is a formal series of 
acts indicating, usually by traditional methods, 
an attitude of reverence or a sense of the excep- 
tional importance of an occasion. All ceremonies 
are valuable as signs of social experience and 
also as causes of social experience, in the sense 
that smiling may be a cause of the joy which it is 
normally supposed to express. Some ceremonies 
are religious, others are connected with politieal 
iiKstitutions and still others are forms of social 
atul cultural intercourse. Religious ceremonies 
may be magical in origin, as in the case of pro- 
cessions with candles or that of the giving of the 
ring in marriage; ami ceremonies of this t5rpe 
seem to retain some of the atmosphere of magic 
even among highly developed peoples. But 
magical ceremonies are clearly most powerful in 
all early stages of civilization, whether the scries 
of acts includes formal words or is a dance form 
only, 'i'he acts which are supposed to affect 
divine or non-human forces have also psycho- 
logical elfects u]>on the doers and are often con- 
tinued because these effects arc valued, long 
after the magic in the acts is discarded or for- 
gotten. Thus certain forms of prayer, cult or 
worship .survive because of their psychological 
effects. 

Kneeling, placing hands palm to palm, bow- 
ing and processions are typical elements of 
ceremony; but a characteristic ceremony is 
generally a behavior pattern made up of many of 
these. The ceremonies of Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Hittitc, Greek or Roman civilization may be 
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regarded as at once religious and political, as we 
use those words. They hound the community 
together and heightened the sense of a common 
life, as in harvest or death ceremonies or in the 
more sophisticated Athenian ceremonies, the 
Anthesteria or the Elcusinia. Ceremonies gave a 
person his place in society, marked his trarjsition 
through the crises of adolescence or manhood 
{rites de passa/re) or canalized the emotions at a 
change of seasons. 'I’hey have had, therefore, an 
immense importance in the development of 
group experience in all types of civilization. The 
repetition of well recognized behavior patterns 
gave the first sense of a traditional order in 
social relationships. Ceremonies gradually elab- 
orated out of many different elements have been 
the support or even the source of the authority 
of priest or king and of the sense of common life 
in any group or people. 

Some ceremonies, sucli as the Kleusinian 
mysteries, developed out of magical aets and 
have made men feel a relation to the universe 
which could not be expressed in tloctrine; and 
some ceremonies have given rise to beliefs as to 
deity or as to the fate of man at death. Indeed, it 
was not until very recent times that argument 
or the inculcation of doctrine w’as regardtid as the 
most important element either in religion or in 
political society. The altar is older than the 
pulpit; the throne older than the tribune. But the 
pulpit and the tribune do not supply in social ex- 
perience what was once found in ceremonies. 
The most influential of all western ceremonies is 
the mass, in various forms both within and out- 
side the Roman Catholic church- -a form of 
ritual dance by sacretl j^ersons, uniting the cf>n- 
gregation to themselves by what is called 
“communion.” In its highly developed fonns 
since the fourteenth century, both in the western 
and in other sections of Christian organization, 
it has combined pre-Christian “mysteries” with 
ritual hymns and prayers added in crises, as the 
A^nus Dei. Sacramental ceremonies, for bap- 
tism, marriage or extreme unction, continued 
into the Christian tradition the earliest rites de 
passage, and different seasons had their ceremo- 
nies, as at Christmas or Easter. In non -Christian 
traditions the ceremonies of Jiulaism and Islam 
give great prominence to a sacred book; and they 
are generally more individualistic, as in the case 
of the Islamic prostrations in prayer. The 
ceremonies connected with “purification” of 
women after childbirth or Avith circumcision 
seem to relate the individual to the community. 
In surviving Asiatic religions such as Hinduism, 


ceremonies include the ritual slaughter of ani- 
mals, bathing and turning of prayer wheels, 
some undertaken by priesthoods, some by de- 
vout individuals. Where mediaevalism con- 
tinues, as in India, there is hardly any distinc- 
tion between religious ceremonies and social 
customs embodied in rituals. But in China 
mediaevalism seems to be less religious, in our 
.sense, and more closely confined to ceremonies 
of human intercourse or of the crises in ex- 
perience, such as death. Ancestor worship, as it 
is called, is largely a matter of ceremony. 

In most forms of religion a revival of enthusi- 
asm is marked by an opposition to traditional 
ceremonies; for it seems to be the habit of those 
with exceptional religious experience- to believe 
that the traditional forms of action obscure or 
exhaust the spirit underlying action. In the 
Protestant Reformation mediaeval ceremonies 
were regarded as signs of superstition; in the 
Imlightenmcnt of the eighteenth century cere- 
monies were regarded as concessions to the 
needs of the unintelligent. But precisely the 
same attitude toward ceremony in religion is 
found in all ages among rny.stics or individual- 
ists. Tims in Islam and Buddhism the same dis- 
dain of ceremony is to be found as in Protestant 
forms of Christianity. This attitude is a rational- 
ization \\hich has led to a com]>lete inisunder- 
.slanding of the character of ceremony; for 
ceremony is never intended to inculcate doc- 
trine. But when it is used to convey non- 
traditional attitudes or emotions it changes into 
drama. In the Creek, mediaeval and CJiinesc 
drama, ceremonies or ritual forms are used as 
means of expression for various and new con- 
ceptions; but in such cases the distinction be- 
tween religion and art is not yet e.stablished. 
The ceremonial dance, play, music or painting 
is not in our sense of the word “art,” but more 
nearly what we call “religion.” What ceremony 
is in earlier unditTeu ntiated stages of civiliza- 
tion is best understood by us if we consider some 
contemporary social ceremony such as shaking 
hands; for an effectual ceremony is not an arbi- 
trary symbol, nor is it clearly divisible from the 
attitude it is supposed by rationalizers to ex- 
press. 

As the earlier phases of civilization pass into a 
division of functions among different institu- 
tions, political authority is n-enforced and in 
some cases made “sacred” by trathtional cere- 
mony. It is thus with the religious crowning of a 
king, a survival of which may be noted in the 
inauguration of a president. Survivals of the 
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primitive are to be seen in the military cere- 
monies of armed forces, presentation of colors 
and reviews of troops or ships. 'Ehe prestige of 
the law is enhanced by the ceremony of court 
procedure; authoritative assemblies preserve 
traditional practises, as in the bow toward the 
speakers chair in the British House of Com- 
mons; diplomacy continues the mannerism of 
augurs. Especially at important occasions the 
ceremonies used arc traditional; hut new rituals 
can be invented, as in Armistice Day celebra- 
tions. An occasion is rendered more impressive 
by ceremony, as at the drinking of a toast. A 
person is given greater influence by ceremony, 
as in the case of a chairman at a meeting. 

In social intercourse the most primitive cus- 
toms of greeting or departure developed into 
shaking hands in the West or bowing in the 
East or tiiking off the hat or clasping hands 
together. Kissing has a more restricted cere- 
monial use now than it had in Europe in the 
fifteenth century; but, on the other hand, some- 
forms of respect, as, for example, men’s rising at 
the entrance of women, tend to spread from 
“superior” classes to the whole of society. An 
egalitarian society adopts ceremonies used 
among equals in a “superior” class. Thus cere- 
monies become marks of good breeding and in- 
deed do promote a certain graciousnc.ss in the 
contact between j)ersons. Thus also ceremonies 
pass into etiquette and finally into manners and 
are, as Confucius recognized, the .skeleton bear- 
ing up the body of civilization. 

'riie sense of the value of ceremony seems to 
vary in proportion to the sense of tradition and 
of mutual dependence. In individualistic socie- 
ties ceremonies and even manners or traditional 
forms of politeness are regarded as hypocritical 
or superficial; and indeed at some .stages of social 
development traditional forms obstruct the 
tendency to new experience. It is significant that 
in the section of exfierience in which ceremony 
is still strongest — ^the religious — the social devel- 
opment has been much slower than in politics, 
industry or art. Ceremonies are like the forms of 
language, not rationally planned or amenable to 
reconstruction by analytic rea.soning, but pre- 
.servnng a tradition most adecjuately W'hen most 
easily adaptable to new situations. The function 
of ceremony seems to decrease in importance as 
a community becomes more civilized, because 
more of social experience can be conveyed and 
shared by other means. The sense of unity, for 
example, may be preserved in any people withr 
out flag ceremonials if daily life has a common 


pattern. Education takes the place of puberty 
rituals for the entry of a new generation into 
responsibility for social order. But there is some 
place for ceremony in any society, just as man- 
ners arc essential to a democracy even if they 
have not the .same place as in a caste society. 

C. Delisle Burns 
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CERNUSCIII, HENRI (1821-96), French- 
Italian politician and economic pamphleteer. 
Cernuschi, a lawyer by training, was one of the 
radical-bourgeois leaders during the “five days” 
(March 18-22, 184S) in Milan. Later in the 
Roman assembly he championed a republic and 
opposed monarchi.stic centralization under Pied- 
mont. Compromised by his enlistment under 
Garibaldi’s banner and disillusioned he went in 
1850 to France, where he engaged in banking 
and speculation. He gained the favor of Napo- 
leon III and accumulated a fortune which en- 
abled him to retire in 1870. In the meantime he 
was active also in French politics. By the end of 
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the sixties he joined the anti-Bonapartist forces, 
figuring as a frequent contributor to Le siecie and 
financing the republicans opposed to the 
plebiscite of 1870. For a while he entertained a 
passing fancy for cooperation and financed with 
considerable personal loss the cooperative selling 
of meat. This experience led to the publication 
of Illusions des societes cooperatives (Paris 1866). 
He is perhaps best known as “the most ardent, 
enthusiastic and combative of the bimetallist 
pamphleteers” (l'\ A. Walker) and as the in- 
ventor of the term bimetallism.- His interest in 
monetary problems was first evidenced in 1H65, 
when he published Mecanique de Vechange 
(Paris) directed against banknotes (or suppose), 
but his multifarious activity in behalf of the 
bimetallist cause began only a decade later. He 
came to the United States to testify before the 
congressional monetary commis.sion in 1877 and 
served as a delegate of France to the inter- 
national monetary conference of 1881 and the 
I*aris monetary congress of 1889. He also pub- 
lished a large number of tracts, most of which 
were translated into English, Orally and in print 
he fought zealously for international bimetallism 
based on a 15.5 ratio. Since he insisted on dis- 
regarding completely the price trend in the free 
market for silver he probably did more harm 
than good to the cause to which he was so 
quixotically attached. 

Solomon Kuznets 
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CERTIORARI at common law is a discretion- 
ary prerogative writ issued from a tribunal of 
superior jurisdiction to one of inferior, com- 
manding the latter to certify to the former a 
record of its proceedings either for use as evi- 
dence or in order that they may be reviewed. 
Originally the writ of error was apparently 
merely a special kind of certiorari. After it had 
developed separate identity as the normal pro- 
cedure for review of proceedings in inferior law 
courts of general common law jurisdiction, 
certiorari as we now know it took shape for 
review of decisions by tribunals of limited juris- 
diction or tribunals “not proceeding according 
to the course of the common law,” at least 
where no other method of review was specially 
provided. Thus in England during the eight- 
eenth century many proceedings before justices 
of the peace in petty criminal cases were re- 
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moved by certiorari either before or after deci- 
sion into the court of King’s Bench. 

Certiorari also came early into use to test the 
validity of administrative action. The question 
was first raised in the seventeenth century 
whether the writ would lie to an administrative 
agency exercising quasi-judicial functions, and 
it was at first held that it would not [Ball v. 
Pattridge, i Sid 296 (1666)]. But this decision 
was soon reversed [Rex v. Inhabitants in Gla- 
morganshire, I Ld. Raym. 580 (1700)], and 
review of quasi-judicial administrative deter- 
minations became one of the normal functions 
of the writ. It was not long, however, before it 
lost its importance in this rc.spect. The justices 
of the peace came to be controlled in their ail- 
mini^'-trativc capacity through the genera,' 
Quarter Sessions of the Justices of the Peace; 
and they also developed the device of voluntarily 
“stating a case” to the ordinary law courts. 
Parliament inserted into many administrative 
statutes clauses forbidding resort to the courts. 
Although these held that such limitations did not 
ap})ly where proceedings were vitiated by de- 
fects of jurisdiction, this meant no more than 
that the courts would determine whether the 
forms of a statute had been observed. The 
supremacy of Parliament j>revcnted the courts 
from interfering with administrative agencies 
which were no less creations of acts of Par- 
liament than the High Courts themselves. In 
view of this situation it has been regretted that 
there exists no special system of administrative 
courts such as that which prevails in continental 
countries. 

In the United States, however, the interpreta- 
tion of constitutional guaranties by the courts 
has led to a considerable use of the writ of 
certiorari to secure judicial review of the exer- 
cise of administrative authority, and it has been 
one of the means of developing whatever ad- 
ministrative law may be said to exist. 'I'he lead- 
ing doctrine has been that certiorari will not lie 
to review all decisions by administrative agen- 
cies but only those which are held to be judicial 
or quasi-judicial in nature. But state courts have 
had great difficulty in agreeing as to the types of 
administrative determinations which meet this 
test. The doctrine has been sometimes construed 
so broadly as to cover practically all determina- 
tions requiring the exercise of judgment upon 
facts and the interpretation of law, e.g. a deci- 
sion by mayor and aldermen to lay out a street 
[Parks V, Mayor and Aldermen of City of Bos- 
ton, 8 Pick, 25 Mass. 218 (1829)], the action of 
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school trustees in uniting or dividing school 
districts [Miller v. Trustees, 88 111 . 26 (1878); 
State ex. rel. Moreland v. Whitford, 54 Wis. 150 
(1882)] and the action of county commissioners 
in raising the salaries of county employees 
[Robinson v. Bd. of Sup. of City and County of 
Sacramento, 16 Cal. 208 (i860)]. In New Jersey 
the writ apparently lies to review municipal 
ordinances generally [Christie v. Mayor and 
Council of City of Bayonne, 35 Vroom, 64 N. J. 
L. 191 (1899)]. meaning of judicial action 
has not been construed so broadly in all states. 
It has been held that certiorari will not lie to 
review the action of a mayor and aldermen in 
making an appointment under the civil service 
laws [Attorney General v. Mayor and Aldermen 
of Northampton, 143 Mass. 589 (1887)] or the 
action of a health board in ordering the cleaning 
out of a pond [People ex. rel. Copeutt v. Board of 
Health of City of Yonkers, 140 N. Y. 1 (1893)] 
or cellar [Hartman v. Wilmington, i Mar., 15 
Del. 215 0 ^ 94 )]- 

In the case of administrative agencies of the 
federal government certiorari is practically un- 
available because of the holding that administra- 
tive action does not become judicial merely 
because it requires use of discretion [Deggc v. 
Hitchcock, 229 U. S. 162 (1912)]. 'J’he avail- 
ability of the writ is further limited by the rule 
that it will not lie where there exists another 
method of securing review of the administrative 
act complained of, e.g. by action at law for 
damages against the official (People ex. rel. 
Copeutt V. Board of Health of City of Yonkers, 
Hartman v. Wilmington, supra). In effect this 
leads to the same result as the application of the 
test of the “jutlicial” nature of administrative 
acts, since ordinarily an action will not lie 
against an officer for a judicial or quasi-judicial 
act. It is clear that certiorari will not lie when the 
administrative act is of a nature which does not 
result in a record on which the writ can operate, 
e.g. an act of summary execution. 

What administrative errors the courts will 
correct by certiorari depends on which of several 
theories they adopt as to the scope of the writ. 
It has been widely held that the writ opens up 
only the question of whether the administrative 
tribunal exceeded its jurisdiction, and that errors 
of fact or law made by it within the sphere of its 
legitimate discretion are not subject to correc- 
tion on certiorari. When this view is taken with 
the further doctrine that no error will be cor- 
rected which requires for its disclosure a resort 
to extrinsic evidence not appearing on the face 
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of the record below, the review is reduced to 
narrow limits [Dolan’s Appeal, 108 Pa. St. 564 
(1885); the People ex. rel. Maloney v. Lind- 
bloom, 182 III. 24T (1899)]. It has been held 
elsewhere, with or without statutory authoriza- 
tion, that review on certiorari extends to all 
errors of law made by the administrative 
tribunal [Morewood v. Hollister 6 N. Y. 309 
(1852)], including the error of making a finding 
of fact on evidence not sufficient to justify a 
reasonable man in reaching such a conclusion 
[Jackson v. People, 9 Mich, iii (i860); People ex. 
rel. Cook v. B’d of Police, 39 N. Y. 506 (1868)]. 
Substantially the same result is sometimes at- 
tained on the jurisdictional theory of review by 
holding that the existence of jurisdiction may 
depend on the actual existence of a fact, and 
that a finding by the administrative body that 
such fact exists will be reviewed to determine 
whether there was evidence rationally capable of 
supporting it: the so-called doctrine of “juris- 
dictional fact” [State ex. rel. Milwaukee Medical 
College Chittenden, 127 Wis. 468 (1906)]. 

With the increasing importance of administra- 
tive action of a substantially judicial nature, such 
as is involved in the decision of workmen’s com- 
pensation cases, rate fixing cases for public 
utility services and the like, certiorari offers the 
most practicable method of eourt review in face 
of the constitutional obstacle, raised under the 
American view of the doctrine of the separation 
of power, to a direct appeal from such decisions 
to the courts. A collateral action at law for 
damages is either not available to bring such de- 
cisions before the courts or, when available, is 
not adapted to the needs of the case. The effect 
of direct review is sometimes obtained, as in the 
federal jurisdiction, by a statutory form of in- 
junction; normally, as in New York, it is 
achieved by extended use of certiorari. 

The employment of certiorari to control in- 
ferior courts has also proved especially im- 
portant in the United States as a statutory means 
of bringing proceedings of lower courts before 
the Supreme Court. Since the writ is discre- 
tionary in the reviewing court it affords a way of 
enabling an upper court to sift the business com- 
ing before it and to take jurisdiction only of 
cases of such importance as to justify, in the 
opinion of the court, the time which their con- 
sideration involves. The overburdened docket of 
the United States Supreme Court has therefore 
led Congress to prescribe certiorari in an ever 
increasing number of cases as the method for 
bringing decisions of lower courts for review be- 
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fore the Supreme Court. The method was first 
resorted to in the act of 1891 establishing Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeals. Certiorari has since 
been substituted for the writ of error (which is a 
writ of right) in additional classes of cases, 
notably by the act of 1916 which prescribed 
certiorari as the method of securing review by 
the Supreme Court of all decisions of state 
courts except those denying the validity of an 
exercise of federal authority or affirming the 
validity of an exercise of state authority which 
had been challenged as an infringement of the 
federal constitution or laws. By the act of 1925 
certiorari was also made the sole method of ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court from decisions of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, 
and from the Federal Circuit Courts of Appeals 
except in the single case where a state statute has 
been challenged as repugnant to the federal 
constitution and the decision has been against 
the validity of the statute. 'I'his restriction of 
appeals as of right to the Supreme Court and the 
substitution of discretionary review by certiorari 
will, it is hoped, ojicratc to some extent to re- 
lieve the pressure on the court by excusing it 
from con.sidering routine questions of law and 
allowing it to concentrate its attention on issues 
which in its opinion are of major importance. 
'J^he extent to which this hope will be realized 
must depend upon whether the jurisdictional 
rules of the court are laid down with such clarity 
that feu needless applications for certiorari w’ill 
be made. In this the cooperation of the bar is ob- 
viously also required. In 1925, following the 
enactment of the new Judiciary Act, the Su- 
preme Court had to consider the rather large 
number of 539 petitions for certiorari, and this 
figure lias thus far been exceeded in each subse- 
quent year. It indicates the danger that too much 
of the time of the Supreme Court may be taken 
up in deciding, when it can put its time to 
better advantage. 

John Dickinson 
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CESSION is primarily a term of international 
law denoting the act, within the limits of that 
law, of a state in granting to another state rights 
possessed by the former in respect of territory, 
as modified by any servitudes resting thereon. 
Where a state incorporates itself entirely with 
another state the action goes beyond cession and 
is not to be so regarded, and where — but only 
where — an entire state and the governmental 
organization exercising its sovereignty are con- 
quered by force the action escapes the limits of 
cession. The term might etymologically be ap- 
plied to the grant of non-territorial rights but it 
is not commonly so employed. On the other 
hand the action cannot be confined to the grant 
of full sovereignty over territory and hence can- 
not alw'uys be spoken of as a cession of territory 
itself, 'riius tluTc may occur a ce.ssion of terri- 
torial jurisdiction, or rights of use and exclusion, 
without full sovereignty or the right of alienation 
(as in leased areas and concessions). 

The power to cede territorial rights depends 
upon enjoyment of international status by the 
ceding .state (dependencies may not cede) to- 
gether with ]>rior possession of the rights ceded 
(internationalized states may not cede). The 
power to cede may akso have been limit eil or lost 
entirely by a prior agreement concluded by the 
sovereign state possessing normal territorial 
rights (as by the treaty of 1903 between Cuba 
and the United States). It is also limited slightly 
by rules of general international law^; thus the 
power of a state to cede a portion of its territory 
occupied under the law of war by forces of 
another state is imjiaircd by the somewhat in- 
determinate status of the sovereignty over that 
territory. 

But the power of a state to cede a portion of its 
territory is not under international law limited 
by any requirement for consent, in plebiscite, by 
the inhabitants thereof. Such consultation of the 
inhabitants of territory to be ceded is gaining 
favor as a result of the growth of support for the 
principle of national self-determination, or gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed. In practise, 
however, it is subject to the exigencies of nation- 
al policy. By the Treaty of Versailles such ac- 
tion was taken in a number of territories ceded 
therein (e.g. Schleswig) but not in all (e.g. 
Alsace-Lorraine). 
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It does not appear that cession must be ac- 
complished by use of the term itself, or of any 
particular formula. The action may be giv'cn the 
form of a relinquishment or renunciation. It 
may be accomplished without written treaty 
agreement as by tacit cession, under the rule of 
uti possidetis at the end of war; indeed it is such 
tacit cession which alone converts military con- 
quest into acquisition of title. Agreements for 
delineation of interstate boundaries may involve 
cessions of territory not expressly designated as 
such. Nevertheless the action depends for its 
completion upon both the consent of the ceding 
state and that of the grantee (otherwise it would 
be mere abandonment) together with formal tak- 
ing possession by the latter. Cession of full 
sovereignty or of mere territorial jurisdiction 
may be made in perpetuity or for a period of 
time, as in cases of leased territory. Partial and 
temporary surrender of territory has been de- 
scribed as disguised cession, but the true char- 
acter of the action must be determined in each 
case by application of the principles stated 
herein. 

The motives which may lead a state to cede 
territorial rights are not determined by inter- 
national law. It may take such action for the sake 
of pecuniary comjiensation (sale, lease), in con- 
sideration of other territorial rights received 
from the grantee (exchange) or for any other 
reason which seems sufficient to itself, as, for 
example, to avoid the expense of reconquest of 
occupied territory or to avoid military'^ attack 
and possible conquest. 

The effect of cession is to substitute the gran- 
tee state in the territorial rights of the ceding 
state. In view of the rights of these parties to 
participate in such a transaction under inter- 
national law, other states are under obligation to 
recognize this substitution. For example, the 
United States is bound to recognize the cession 
of Alsace - 1 xirraine to France although it is not 
a party to the Treaty of Versailles. The grantee 
may now cede the rights acquired by him unless, 
as in cessions of jurisdiction, the cession has 
been made without power of alienating them. 
The rights of the successor state are limited by 
the law of state succession in general and are 
frequently limited in treaties of cession them- 
selves. The successor state takes all public 
property in territory ceded in full sovereignty, 
unless it is otherwise stipulated by treaty. It 
inherits, in principle, all public debts attached to 
the territory ceded or reasonably contracted for 
its specific benefit, together with a share, pro- 


portioned to the capacity of the ceded territory, 
of the general public debt of the ceding state, 
provided it has not been contracted for the pur- 
pose of resisting the efforts of the grantee to 
compel the cession by force. Because of the com- 
plexity of these standards and the effects of their 
application the question requires detailed nego- 
tiation and .settlement in treaty agreement. 'Fhe 
public law-constitutional, adniini.strative and 
criminal — of the ceding state ceases to enjoy 
authority in the ceded territory where it conflicts 
with the public law of the grantee state. The 
latter may now extend its public law to the 
territory. It may also henceforth modify the law 
regulating private relations in it, but private 
rights relating to property, contract or tort re- 
main intact at the time of transfer. The nationals 
of the ceding state who are resident in the ceded 
territory become nationals of the grantee state 
whether so stipulated in the treaty or not; it is 
not obligatory for the grantee state to allow such 
individuals to retain their original nationality 
but this is frequently done (option) subject to 
any conditions of removal and disposition of 
property imposed by the grantee state. 

Pitman B. Potter 

lSW: .Siatf Succkhsion; CoNQUi'sr; Annexaiion; 
Pleulscite; Self- De perm i nation, National; 'Prea- 

IlKS; HOUNIMRIFS; t'ONC’KSSIONS. 

Consult: Ilershey, A. S., I'lu' Essentials of International 
Public Law and Organization (re\ . ed New York i g27) 
p. 279-83, eontaiiiinj; further references to treatises on 
international law; Lawrence, T. J., The Principles o;f 
Internatwmil Lan\ eel. by P. II. Winfield (7th ed. 
Boston 1923) §§ 49, 7f>: Louter, Jan de, Le droit inter- 
national public positij, 2 vols. (Oxford 1920) vol. i, p, 
362-74; Phillipstm, Coleman, Termination of War and 
Treaties of Peace (New York 1916); (iuKKenheim, 
Paul, Beitrdge zur vdlkerrechtlichen Lehre I'oni Staaten- 
wechsel (Berlin 1925); Kunz, J. L., Die s'dlkerrecht- 
liche Option, 2 vols. (Breslau 1925-28): Mattern, 
Johannes, The Employment of the Plebiuite in the 
Determination of Sin'ereignty (Baltimore 1920); .Sack, 
A. N., Les effets des transformations des etats sur leurs 
dettes pubUques et autres obligations Jinamieres, vol. i- 
(Paris 1927- ). 

CHAADAYKV, PETER YAKOVLEVICH 
(1794-1856), Ru.ssian social philo.sopher. A 
member of an old aristocratic family, he served 
in the army during the Napoleonic wars but 
resigned from military .service in 1820. He 
participated in the secret revolutionary organi- 
zations of his fellow officers of the guard, but in 
1821 he left Russia to return only in 1826, after 
the insurrectionists of December, 1825, had 
been severely punished for their courage. Early 
in his career he came under the influence of 
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de Maistre, Bonald and Ballanchc. In the famous 
letters on the philosophy of history, written in 
1829, he declared that Roman Catholicism was 
the universal fonn of Christianity and that 
outside of its discipline no civilization, no con- 
tinuous progress, was possible. He held that 
the Russians had handicajiped themselves from 
the start by borrowing Christianity from cor- 
rupt Byzantine sources. Russian history exhibits 
no significant cultural development and the 
Russian nation, far from representing the syn- 
thesis of occidental intcllectualism and oriental 
imaginativeness, is merely uncivilized, barba- 
rous. 'rhe publication of llie first “philosophical 
letter” in a Moscow magazine in 1836 provoked 
a storm of official and popular indignation. The 
magazine was suppresseil, its editor exiled to 
the far north, the censor dismis.sed and the 
author declared mad by order of the czar. The 
letter was a sharp thrust at the official doctrine 
of autocracy and (ireck orthodox Christianity, 
which extolled ancient national virtues and pro- 
claimed the superiority of Russia to the nations 
of the West. In the words of Herzen, it was 
“a shot of alarm in the darkest night” of 
Nicholas I’s reactionary reign, and earned for 
Chaadayev the reputation of a rcvolutionar}' 
philosopher. In the “apology of a madman” he 
attempted a reconciliation with the authorities 
and the Slavophiles, an emerging group of 
nationalivSt thinkers. He renounced his “exag- 
gerations” and admitted that it was possible 
that in the future JVovidcnce might entru.st 
Russia with a “mission” to the world, but he 
still rejected Slavopliile delusions as to the 
significance of the Russian past. Eventually he 
decided that his ideas were too far in advance 
of the times and retired to private life. He 
received a few friends at home and appeared 
occasionally in the Moscow literary salons — a 
handsome and lonely figure looking down with 
silent irony on the worldly clamor about him. 

Paul Miliukov 

JVorAs: Oeuvres choisies, cd. by Father Gaparin (Paris 
and ].,cipsic 1872); Schriften und Brief e, tr. from the 
French with an introduction by E. Hui^vicz (Munich 

1921). 

Consult-. Gershenzon, M., P. >'«. Chaadayer^; Zhizn i 
mishlenie (Life and th()upht) (St. Petershurp 1908); 
Winkler, M., P. J. Caadaev, Osteuropaische For- 
&chungen, n.s., no. i (Berlin 1927). 

CHADWICK, EDWIN (1800-90), English 
sanitary reformer, economist and statistician. 
Although he was not a physician his continued 
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insistence on the connection between disease 
and poverty and on the imixirtance of state regu- 
lation of sanitation makes him one of the great 
figures in the history of public health. He was 
born at l^ngsight, Manchester, but his parents 
moved to London in 1810. He worked his way to 
the bar by engaging in journalistic activities. 
Attracting the notice of Jeremy Bcntham, he 
became the j^hilosopher’s assistant and lived 
with him until Bentham’s death in 1832. Hence- 
forth he devoted his life to the cause of social 
refonn, and particularly to questions of the poor 
law' and public health. As a member and later as 
secretary of the Poor Eaw Commission of 1832 
he carried through much important work de- 
spite strained official relationships. The intro- 
duction of the half time .system of education may 
be traced to Chadwick’s report on child labor in 
factories. Recommendations which he made as 
the result of an investigation into the causes of 
epidemic diseases in Whitechapel laid the foun- 
dations for an enlightened program of urban 
sanitation. Chadwick, more than anyone else, 
was responsible for the formation of the first 
Board of Health in 1848, and was one of its first 
members. By its very nature the board infringed 
on local autonomy and vested interests, and this 
led to its reconstruction in 1854, when Chadwick 
“retired” on a pension. For over a generation 
after his “retirement” he continued his crusade 
for social reform on a wider basis and with an 
enthusiasm no longer curbed by official restraint. 
He achieved a European reputation as a sani- 
tarian. His activities were varied and to them is 
due much of the progress in poor law' reform, 
w'ater supply, drainage, sewage utilization, army 
sanitation, tropical hygiene, interments in 
urban areas, open spaces, school architecture 
and the education of pauper children. 

W. H. Dawson 

Works’. Chadwick’s principal writings were collected 
in The Health of Nations: a Re-i'tnv of the Works oj 
Edtvin Chadzvick, 7 vith a Biographical Dissertation, ed. 
by B. W. Richardsf)n, 2 vol.s. (London 1887). 

CHAIN GANG. See Prison Labor. 

CHAIN STORES. See Retail Trade. 

CHALMERS, 'PHOMAS (1780-1847), Scot- 
tish divine, economist and social reformer. 
Chalmers was one of the first to put forward the 
theory that poverty is relative to habit, place and 
time. He stressed the necessity for investigation 
cf the extent and causes of poverty in each case, 
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as well as for the stimulation of sources of relief 
within the family and the community, and 
strongly ojijioscd the whole existing system of 
taxpaid public outdoor relief, administered on 
the findings of a mechanical “work house test” 
of poverty. As head of the parish of Bt. John in 
Glasgow he succeeded iii obtaining consent to 
the suspension of the public charity system with- 
in the district and substituted an experiment in 
voluntary poor relief administered by the church 
and grounded on his theories. The experiment 
did not last long enough to prove or disjirove 
his contentions, but it starteil a school of 
thought, developed by Octavia Hill, Kdward 
Denison and Charles I^och in England and by 
others in the Unitetl States, which eventuated in 
the Charity Organization mov'ement and finally 
in the development of the technit]ue of social 
case wfirk. A jiarallel mov'cment, known as the 
“Elberfeld system,” had been in progress in 
north Germany from the middle of the century. 

Chalmers accepti*d tlie chair of moral phi- 
losophy at St. Andrews in i(S23 and that of 
theology at Edinburgh in i82<S. 'Ehese appoint- 
ments afforded him further opportunity for the 
elaboration of his social and ]>olitical theories, 
which he expounded in his Polilira! fuouomy in 
Connexion n'ith the Moral State and Moral 
Prospects of Society (2 vols., Glasgow 1832). 

In the ecclesiastical history of Scotland 
Chalmers’ contribution was as outstanding as 
his accomplishments in the field of social re- 
form. He was not only widely known as a great 
and stirring orator but was the prime mov^er in 
the struggle for spiritual autonomy which culmi- 
nated in the great secession from the Scottish 
church and the formation in 11843 of the Free 
Church. 

W. H. Dawson 

Works: The Works of Thomas Chatmers, 25 vols. 
(Glasjfow 1.S36 40, new ed. l.ond(ni 1S49); Post- 
humous ftl. by William Hanna, 9 vols. 

(ICdinburKb 1S47-49). 

Consult: Hanna, William, Memoirs of the Life and 
Wrtftnns oj 't'homas (Jhaluu ts, 2 \ols. (new cd. Kdin- 
hurj'h 1S7S), Hl.uku-, W. G., Thomas Chalmers (ICdin- 
burKh iSgO); Chalmeis on Chanty, ed. by N. Masler- 
man (Westminster 1900); lloll, Karl, Thomas Chal- 
mers und die Anfaiif'e der kin hlidi-soxrialen Deivet>un^ 
(Tubingen 1913); Henderson, C. K., Jntroduetion to 
hi.s abridged edition ot C^halmers’ The Christian and 
Civic Juonomy oJ Lar^e Tosms (New \'ork 1900); 
Held, Adolt, Zieei Bucher zur soctalen Geschichte 
Englands (Leipsic 1881) p. 233-41. 

CEIAMBER OF DEPUTIES. See Legisla- 
tive Assemblies. 


CHAMBERLAIN, HOUSTON STEWART 
(1855-1927), German publicist. He was born in 
England but became a naturalized German 
citizen and an influential exponent of the mysti- 
cal mi.ssion of the German nation. He received 
his early education in France and Germany; he 
then studied various sciences at (Geneva; there- 
after he steeped himself in the Wagnerian musi- 
cal, dramatic and metaphysical theories at 
Dresden. Chamberlain early became a member 
of Wagner’s circle and married the composer’s 
daughter. 

His most famous work is his Die Grundlagen 
des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts (2 vols., Munich 
1899, 14th ed. 1922; tr. by John Lees, London 
1910). 'rhough pseudo-scientific in character 
and teeming with self-contradictions this work 
greatly stimulated the rising racial and national- 
istic megalomania in pre-war Germany. Cham- 
berlain saw luiropean culture as the composite 
protluct of live factors: the art, literature and 
philosophy of Greece; the law, statecraft and 
citizenship of Rome; the Christian revelation as 
rescued from Romanism by the Reformation; 
the organizing, creative, regenerating genius of 
tlie Teutons; and the alien and disrupting 
influences of Judai.stti and the Jews. The Grmd- 
lagen is tlius a vast rationalization of European 
history animati'd by a sincere but obscure 
Christolatry, an aristocratic scorn for the masses 
and a romantic idealization of the 'Feutonic race 
;is uniquely coticcivcd by (^hamberlain. He re- 
jected the findings of the physical anthropolo- 
gists and devised a “rational anthropology” of 
his own, so as to include among his “genuine 
’^Feutons” brunets like Dante and roundheads 
like Luther. He did not define race but held that 
extensive race mixture was the cause of the de- 
cline of Rome and of the subsequent millennium 
of social chaos. He attributed the Renaissance 
and the Reformation to jiure Teutonic leader- 
ship; and he desp.iired of the European future 
unless the racial purity of the Teutons could be 
restored and express itself in an uncontaminated 
I'cutonic religion. 

Frank H. Hankins 

Other Tvorks: Das Drama Richard Wagners (Lcip- 
sic 1892, 6th ed. 1921), tr. as The Wagnerian Drama 
(London 191.S); Richard Warner (Munich 1896; new 
ed., 2 vols., 1911), tr. by G. A. Hight (London 1897); 
Worte Christi (Munich 1901); Heinrich von Stein 
(written in collaboration with l'\ Poske, Berlin 1903, 
2nd ed. Munich 1905); Immanuel Kant (Munich 1905, 
4th ed. 1921), tr. by A. B. Redesdale, 2 vols. (Izjndon 
1914); Goethe (Munich 1912, 4th cd. 1927); KrieRs- 
aufsdtze (Munich 1914, nth ed. 1915), tr. by C. H. 
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Clarke as The Ravings of a Renegade (London 1916); 
Politische Ideale (Munich 1915); Lebensrvege meines 
Denkens (Munich 1919); Natur und Leben, ed. by J. 
von Uexkiill (Munich 1928). 

Consult: Scillifcrc, Ernest, Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain, le plus recent philosophe du pangennanisme et 
mystique (Paris 1917); Hankins, F. H., The Racial 
Basis of Civilization (New York 1926) ch. iv; Hertz, 
Friedrich, Rasse und Kultur (3rd ed. Lcipsii 1925), tr. 
by A. S. Levctus and W. Eniz (New York 1928) ch. 
viii; Schroeder, L. von, Houston Stewart Chamberlain 
(Munich rgi8). 

CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH(i83r>-i9i4), Eng- 
lish statesman. Chamberlain came of an old es- 
tablished manufacturing family. At the age of 
eighteen he began a twenty-year association with 
his uncle’s screw factory in Birmingham. He 
retired in 1874, was elected to the House as a 
Liberal in 1876 and within four years entered 
the cabinet. From the beginning his jxditical 
career diverged from that of most I abcrals of the 
manufacturing class in the direction of social 
reformism decidedly opposed to laissez faire 
notions. He attacked the established church, 
demanded liberalized education and land re- 
form, sponsored sanitation and chic planning 
projects and successfully championed municipal 
ownershij) of public utilities in Birmingham. 
His view's were expounded in terms of natural 
rights doctrine and a theory of the obligation of 
private property to pay ransom for its security. 

In foreign affairs Chamberlain was an apostle 
of territorial expansion. He fought Irish home 
rule, proposing instead various combinations of 
local autonomy and imperial federation, arid 
finally seceded from his party because of differ- 
ences on this question. As colonial secretary in 
Lord Salisbury’s new Liberal Unionist govern- 
ment of 1895 Chamberlain renovated the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the Colonial Office 
and enthusiastically set out to extend the empire 
and to promote trade within it. In matters alfect- 
ing British interests in Egypt, Uganda, Samoa, 
the Gold Coast and Lagos and in the events 
culminating in the Boer War he constantly kept 
to the fore his program of expansion and con- 
solidation. His policy of reconciliation with the 
defeated Boers was a link in the chain to bind to 
Great Britain her dependencies and po.ssessions. 
The creation of a department of agriculture for 
the West Indies, the sponsoring of tropical 
health work and similar enterprises had the 
same motivation. 

Chamberlain, who had seen Birmingham’s 
Steel industry badly hit by the dumping tactics 


of the protected manufacturers of the United 
States and Germany, gradually abandoned pure 
Manchesterism for a neomercantilist position 
He argued that social progress in Great Britain 
depended on imperial prosperity, and that pros- 
perity in turn depended on the development of 
trade within the empire, in the direction of .self- 
sufficiency. His solution of imperial economic 
problems was the abandonment of free trade 
and the adoption of recipmeal preference ar- 
rangements among the constituent parts of tlic 
empire. Three years of agitation with the sup- 
port of the 'rariff Reform League failed to teach 
the electorate “to think imperially,” although 
later some reciprocal concessions were matle. 

Chamberlain hoped that crmimercial and 
fiscal unity would constitute the basis lor polit- 
ical federation. He proposed to the colonial 
conferences of (897 and J902 the establishment 
of a “great Council of Empire” of advisory char- 
acter which might develop into that federal 
council with executive and some legislative 
power “to which we must alw.iys look forward as 
our ultimate ideal.'* Chamberlain’s ]>roposa!s 
met with little support at the time, and recent 
elevelopnu'nts have revealed a tendency toward 
the sulxstitLition of loc.il national rather than 
imperial attitiules in plate of the waning colo- 
nial attitudes of tht‘ .self-goNcrning tlonnnions. 

Eight years before his di'ath C’hdmberlain 
suffered an attack of aj>hasia which cut short his 
Ciireer. 

IIliUllFRT SOT.OW 

Consult: Milner, A. M., ami others, Life of Jostph 
Cluimbcrlain (London i(>«* 0 , (iullee, K. K., Joseph 
Chambeihun and Euiihsh Soiia! /W/Z/ts, Colnnihui 
Hnivensity Studies in 1 listory. Ft onornies ami I^ihlic 
Law, \ol. cxxiii, no. i (New York itizh); Notestem, 
W., “Josepli Chamberlain and I'aritl Reform” in 
Seieanec Review', \ol. xxv (1917) 40-50; h'lddes, (. 1 ., 
The Dominions and Colonial CJJues (London 192ft). 

CHAMBERS OF AGRlCUI/rURF:. Cham- 
bers of agriculture originated in Germany, 
where they have attained their greatest develop- 
ment. The oldest existing chamber was created 
in 1824 Hanseatic city of Bremen. 

The movement in its present form had its 
beginning with the Prussian law of 1 894. Since 
the World War legislation regarding these or- 
ganizations has been substantially modified and 
extended. In 1920 both Austria and Hungary 
adopted measures establishing chambers of 
agriculture. While their legal structures are 
somewhat different in the three countries, their 
general purposes and scope of activities are 
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similar. The analysis below applies largely to 
the forty-one chambers in Germany. 

Chambers of agriculture are a unique mixture 
of the private and the official in one organiza- 
tion. 'I'hey are official in that they are supported 
in part by a land tax levied upon all farmers of 
the district and collected by the revenue officers 
of the state. The minister of agriculture may 
reject the budgets of the chambers if he con- 
siders them excessive. 'I’lie legal intent is that 
the chambers shall work in close harmony with 
state and federal officials, who are in turn 
instructed by law to consult with the chambers 
in the formulation of agricultural policy. On 
the other hand, these organizations are free 
agricultural a.ssociations. I'heir members are 
elected solely by the agricultural classes. Each 
chamber elects its own officers. Perhaps the 
greatest essential difference between the cham- 
bers of Germany as compared with those of 
Austria and Hungary is that the latter arc sub- 
jected to a greater degree of governmental 
control, especially in Hungary. 

The members of each chamber are elected 
by secret ballot on the basis of proportional 
representation. While eligibility for voting dif- 
fers, the qualifications in Prussia may he taken 
as typical. “Every German without distinction 
of sex has a right to vote, who has completed 
his or her twentieth year, who enjoys civil 
rights, and has been engaged for at least a year 
in agriculture as a principal occujiation, either 
as owner, holder in usufruct, or tenant of lands 
used for agriculture or forestry in Prussian 
territory. . . . On an equal footing with own- 
ers, holders in usufruct, and tenants, are con- 
sidered the wives of such persons working with 
them on the farms.” All persons qualified for 
voting who have reached their twenty-fifth year 
and have lived continuously in the district of 
their chamber for at least one year arc eligible 
for election. Hence the elected members are 
drawn entirely from those engaged in fanning. 
The chambers are permitted, however, to 
choose a limited number of members in addition 
to those elected, in order to enlist the services 
of agricultural scientists and others not engaged 
in farming. 'I'he number of members varies 
with the different chambers. On January i, 
1929, it ranged from eleven in Sigmaringen to 
one hundred and twenty-three for Saxony. In 
Baden, for example, the law specifies that thirty- 
six members shall be elected as representatives 
of the fanners and eight as representatives of 
agricultural labor. Twelve additional members 


are co-opted by the chambers; of these four 
must represent forestry, one market gardening 
and one labor, and the remaining six must be 
persons of repute and of experience in stock 
breeding, arable farming, viticulture, fruit grow- 
ing and cooperation. 

The general purpose of the chambers is to 
“safeguard the rights and promote the welfare 
of agriculture.” I’he following summary of the 
functions enumerated in the Prussian law illus- 
trates the wide scope and general nature of their 
mandates: to safeguard agricultural interests, 
economic, commercial and fiscal; to increase 
agricultural production in all its forms; to col- 
laborate with state institutions for agricultural 
purposes; to preserv^e e.xisting institutions and 
to create new institutions designed to improve 
the conditions of the rural classes; to promote 
the economic disposal of agricultural products; 
to collaborate in the placing of farm labor; and 
to assist in the promotion and e.xtension of 
agricultural education and research. 

'Phe chambers specialize in the technical 
aspects of agriculture as contrasted with the 
buying and selling activities of the cooperative 
associations or with the political programs of 
such gnnips as the Imperial Land Alliance or 
the Association of German Farmers’ Unions. 
They work in close harmony with the other 
organized agricultural groups. 'Phe following 
table of expenditures of the Brandenburg cham- 
ber for the year 1 927-28 indicates the principal 
lines of activity followed: 

Activitiks Expenditures 

Ansoi in F Pekc ent 


Research, teachitiR and ex- 


tcn.sion 

$ 544.885 

31 

Veterinary purpt>scs 

148,400 

8 

Promotion of : 

l.,ivc.stock breeding 

309, ‘/>5 

18 

I’‘isheries 

319 

— 

Forestry 

65,032 

4 

1 lorticulture 

86,030 

5 

Agricultural societies 

236,339 

13 

Administration and other 

purposes 

361,161 

21 


Total $1,752,131 100 


The Brandenburg chamber, which is one 
of the largest in Germany, has a staff of more 
than four hundred people. It maintains lab- 
oratories, conducts fertilizer, feed and seed 
tests, operates experimental farms and agri- 
cultural schools. 

The following figures on the receipts of the 
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Brandenburg chamber for the year 1927-28 
may be taken as a reliable indication of income 
sources: 

Source of Income Receipts 


Absolute Percent 

State subsidies $ 167,206 10 

Other subsidies, including 

provincial and communal 131,73a 8 

Taxes 441,829 25 

Other receipts, principally 

for services rendered 1,01 1 ,364 57 


Total $1,752,131 

The central national body is the German 
Council of Agriculture composed of represen- 
tatives from the local and state chambers. Tt 
looks after those interests of the chambers in 
which the federal government can and docs play 
a part, and is occupied chiefly with questions of 
policy. Its activities are divided into five parts: 
general policies, education and credit; taxation; 
foreign trade, tariflFs and marketing; press and 
publications; and business management. 

Asher Hobson 

See: Farmers’ Organizations; Agrarian Move- 
ments; AfJRicuLTTiRr; Peasantry. 

(Innsult: Schindler, Axel, “'Phe Organization of CJer- 
man Agriculture” in Srottish Journal of Afinrulture, 
vol. X (1927) 144-55; Altrock, W. V., “Landwirt- 
schaftskammern” in Ilandworterbuch der Stoats- 
ivissensf hoften, vol. vi (4th ed. Jena 1925) p. 220 29; 
Date, Heinrich, “The New Legislation on Chambers 
of Agriculture in Germany” in International Rei’ietv of 
Agricultural Economus, n.s., vol. i (1923) 151-61; 
(iermany, Brandenburg, Landwirtschaftskammer fur 
die Provinz Brandenburg und fur Berlin, Die Land- 
rvtrtschaftskamnier fur die Proxnns Brandenburg und 
fur Berlin. Werden und Wirken von rSgd-igjo (Berlin 

1930). 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE are essentially 
institutions for the representation of the voca- 
tional and sometimes also civic interests of busi- 
ness men organized on a regional basis, 'Fhey 
undertake to develop and facilitate commerce 
through technical, administrative and promo- 
tional work and to influence government organs 
and officials to give favorable consideration to 
commercial interests; and they pursue, in the 
United States, also civic objectives, reflecting 
the business man’s point of view. In the 
United States and the British Empire such insti- 
tutions are sometimes, although with decreasing 
frequency, known as boards of trade, commer- 
cial clubs, merchants’ associations, boards of 
commerce and associations of commerce. In 
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other countries the equivalent term for “cham- 
ber of commerce” is generally employed, such 
as chatnhre de commerce, Handelskammer, camera 
di commercio, kamer van koophandcl and edmara 
de comercio. 

Associations of merchants for somewhat 
similar purposes existed at least as early as the 
Roman Empire, and the mediaeval guilds and 
corporations were historical prototypes of the 
chamber of commerce, but the Chambre de 
Commerce of Marseille, founded in 1599, was 
the first such organization bearing the modern 
name. 'J’he type of chamber generally created by 
law in France during the eighteenth century was 
introduced into the Rhineland by Napoleon and 
is found today in France, Germany, Italy. 
Spain, the Austro-Hungarian successor states, 
Holland, Denmark, China, Japan and Brazil. 
The Jersey chamber in England and the New 
York chamber in America were both c.stabli.shed, 
although independently of each other, in 1768. 
By 1801 New York, Philadelphia, Charleston 
and New Haven had chambers; by 1858 there 
were thirty, although some of these had only an 
ephemeral existence. In 1880 England had less 
than forty chambers. During the last quarter of 
the nineteentli century, however, the institution 
became more popular and in the last thirty 
years it has spread rapidly, established itself 
firmly and increased the scope of its work. 
'Poday there are 172 chambers in England and 
approximately two thou.sand in the United 
States. More than 2,000,000 individuals are 
affiliated in several thousand chambers through- 
out the world, 920,000 being affiliated with the 
Ignited States Chamber of Commerce through 
1655 organizations. 

d'hc growth of chambers of commerce has 
been a concomitant of the expansion of com- 
merce. The increased complexity of problems 
confronting the merchant class and the growing 
consciousness of mutual interests underlying 
competitive activities created the desire for a 
means of collective action for the solution of 
those problems and the furthering of those 
interests. The paternalistic states of continental 
Europe produced the official type of chamber of 
commerce, established by law and subject to 
government control, and supported by govern- 
ment subsidy or special taxes levied on a mem- 
bership composed of all merchants of a particu- 
lar class within the district covered. I’he Anglo- 
American type of chamber, on the other hand, 
was a creation of private initiative and is still a 
purely private and voluntary institution without 
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financial resources except membership dues and 
small incidental earnings. 

The organization of a chamber of commerce 
consists usually of a board of directors and a 
president. In the continental type the president 
is generally a nominal head and the directing 
boarti alone is known as the chamber. Work is 
accomplished through committees and bureaus 
under the general supervision of a paid secretary, 
who formulates the program and manages 
finances. His task has become highly profes- 
sionalized and in continental countries is re- 
garded as public service of a reputable character, 
attracting, especially in Germany, where state 
pensions are prfivided, many economists and 
students of intirnational trade. In tlie United 
States, however, chambers of commerce, forced 
by their lack of ollicial support and financial 
security to resort to constant membership drives 
and oftentimes to high pressure town boosting 
campaigns, have tended on the whole to attract 
as secretaries publicity or promotion men adept 
in concocting optimistic projiaganda but with 
slight equipment to handle complicated prob- 
lems of trade development. As a result chamber 
work in this country is on the whole unscientific. 
For example, repealed cases of economic dis- 
tress have resulted from the inevitable failure of 
industries attracteil by publicity and special 
concessions to locate in unsuitable towns. The 
secretaries of Anu-rican chambers have a 
national organization and a training school 
which is endeavoring to raise the standards of 
the profession. 

Federation of chambers of commerce has 
taken place on a regional basis in most countries. 
I’lie French national chamber is only a few 
years younger than the Marseille chamber. I’he 
German national federation (I landelstag) is a 
descendant of a .seventeenth century body. Both 
the French and the German institutions have an 
official status. A National Board of Trade was 
organized in the United States in 1868 “es- 
pecially in order to secure the proper considera- 
tion of (luestions pertaining to the financial, 
commercial and iiulustrial interests of the 
country. . . . ” In 1912 it was superseded by 
the Chamber of C\)mmerce of the United States, 
an orgiinization formed with government en- 
couragement. Its stated aims were to promote 
foreign trade, busine.ss cooj^eration, standardiza- 
tion of methods and the raising of business 
ethics. '^Phe dynamic force back of tlie organiza- 
tion at its inception was the widespread fear of 
the contemporary trend toward government 


regulation of business. The membership of this 
chamber is composed of local chambers, which 
pay dues equivalent to about one half of one 
percent of their income and have the right to 
vote, and of individuals who pay a fixed sum, 
receive all the chamber’s services but may not 
vote. I’he chamber is governed by a directorate 
representing both districts and interests. It is- 
sues a magazine, the Nation's Business, and 
maintains a large technical staff in its building at 
Washington. I’hcre arc also national chambers 
in England, Belgium, Switzerland, Brazil, Cuba, 
Australia and other countries. In some of the 
federal countries state chambers of commerce 
function in stale affairs much as the local and 
federal chambers do in their fields. 

The functions of chambers fall into two divi- 
.sions. On the one hand, they perform a variety of 
technical and administrative services for the 
members and the commercial cla.ss in general. 
On the other, they attcmj)t to interpret to the 
government the attituiles and desires of the 
commercial cla.ss and to influence the govern- 
ment favorably. 

'File technical and administrative services of 
continental chambers include: the administra- 
tion, and sometimes the ownership, of .stock ex- 
changes, employment bureaus, docks, ware- 
houses, weighing and testing machinery, com- 
mercial schools, museums and libraries; the 
preparation of trade reports; the issuing of ex- 
port certificates and certificates of origin; and 
the appointment of experts, inspectors, sur- 
veyors, accountants and commercial arbitrators. 
American and English chambers render a more 
limited technical service. They concern them- 
selves w'ith improving transportation; lowering 
freight rates; providing information on traffic 
routes, markets, credit standing, methods of 
packing for foreign shipping and general trade 
conditions; collecting claims; commercial arbi- 
tration; provision of labor supply; standardizing 
of methods; and general publicity w'ork such as 
advertising home products, enticing tourists and 
conducting expositions, special sales, “get ac- 
quainted” trips. A number of the larger 
chambers both in Europe and America maintain 
research bureaus. But inasmuch as their work is 
published only with the approval of the directors 
it cannot generally be regarded as unbiased 
scientific research. 

The second great phase of chamber of com- 
merce work is its representation of the commer- 
cial class before the government. The continen- 
tal type of chamber has formal contacts with 
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government instrumentalities and officials. 
These contacts may range from representation 
on a legislative council, as in the Straits Settle- 
ments, or on other official bodies, such as the 
Havarian Railway Council, to the more common 
arrangements for receiving from the chambers 
reports, advice and proposals for legislation. 
This official relationship, together with the fact 
of compulsory membership, which automatically 
makes the continental chamber a representative 
body, has won for it higli prestige and great 
influence. 'I'he Anglo-American type of chamber 
makes its apprf)ach to the government unoffi- 
cially and by means of the ordinary lobf^ying 
technique of general publicity, political pres- 
sure, jiublic hearings and the like. Such action, 
whether ofticial or unofficial, is generally di- 
rected at killing unfavorable, or passing favor- 
able, laws on budget, tariff, bankrupitcy, trusts, 
banks, itinerant merchants, labor conditions and 
hours, store hours, child labor and similar 
ciuestions. Commercial legislation of the first 
importance has been effected by the activities of 
ch.imbers of commerce. Not only has their in- 
fluence been brought to bear in inducing llie 
Ihiited States government to undertake more 
and more techniail and research investigations 
of a type beneficial to business men, but it has 
also contributed largely t<j the pas.sage of the 
United States Transportation Act (1920) and 
the Kuclgct Act (1921), to a revision of postal 
rates (1928) and to the defeat of a piroposed 
quota for IVIexican immigration (1928). 

Sucli activities classify chambers of com- 
merce with numerous other jiressure groups of 
the modern democratic .slate functioning outside 
the ordinary legislature. In fact the chambers 
have been viewed by some as the germ of a 
system of functional representation, and their 
ofticial status in such countries as Ciermany ami 
Austria, where they contribute materially to the 
making of government decisions on all business 
matters and where they arc counterweighted by 
official labor bodies of similar character, is 
pointed to as foreshadowing developments in 
this direction. Even in the United States the 
national chamber, with seventeen members 
sitting in Congress, constitutes an unofficial 
functional constituency of the federal legisla- 
ture. 

Although their membership is drawm from the 
commercial and employer class and although 
they devote themselves primarily to the interests 
of that class, the chambers in the United States 
maintain that they represent the entire com- 
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munity. They launch elaborate civic programs 
which they believe to be beneficial, from a 
business man’s point of view, to society. These 
programs include municij')al reform and re- 
organization of the state government, road and 
bridge construction, public hygiene, sanitation, 
water supply, park developments, traffic control, 
regional and town planning and conservation and 
development of natural resources. 'I'hey in.sist 
upon better methods of public budgeting, ac- 
counting and financing, and a generally more 
businesslike jirocedure in the ccmduct of the 
public business. On the other hand they oppose 
all civic action which they regard from a busi- 
ness man’s point of view as against public in- 
terest. They view proposals for the acquisition 
by the state or municijiality of a gas, electric 
light or power plant or a street railway or for 
the promotion of model housing by a state or 
municipal subsidy as “socialistic attempts to 
put government into business,” and proposals 
to use excess condemnation in the financing of 
jiublic improvements as schemes violating the 
rights of private property. They are inclined to 
regard proposals for the establishment of a 
chain of federal, state and municipal employ- 
ment bureaus as signs of the farther multiplica- 
tion of an already excessively large bureaucracy 
and of further interference wdth business; 
and proposals for the establishment by the 
state of a system of old age jK'nsions as “]>ater- 
nalistic schemes that w'ill discourage thrift.” 

'The chambers are opposed to all social move- 
ments con.sidcred inimical to commercial inter- 
ests. They were prominently identified with 
po.st-war aimpaigns against liberals, radicals 
and union labor. I'he Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has officially endorsed the 
doctrine of individual initiative without any 
qualification except the urging of government 
services for business, and it has opposed gov- 
ernment operation, ownership or even energetic 
regulation of business. It endorsed without 
qualification the so-called “open shop” and 
opposed federal regulation of child labor. 
One Pennsylvania chamber has attacked as “vi- 
cious” a law prohibiting night work in glass 
factories for children between fourteen and 
sixteen. Standing for progress in all matters 
calculated, according to the understanding of 
the average business man, to advance the inter- 
ests of the business class the chambers are 
inclined to assume a negative attitude in all 
matters not calculated, according to such under- 
standing, to accomplish that result, and to op- 
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nose militantly any proposal of a change in 
the present system of distribution of wealth 
and power between the different classes of 
society. On the whole the chambers seem to 
be reservoirs of ultraconservatism in modern 
society. 

As in all discussions of pressure groups the 
question must be answered as to how accurately 
the chambers reflect the views and interests of 
their members. The usual response to referenda 
conducted by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
Ignited States among its members to determine 
opinion as a basis for lobbying activities involves 
not more than 58 percent of the total mernber- 
shij). The questions are answered by organiza- 
tion members and often by organization secre- 
taries, wlio may or may not consult their group 
before replying. In either case the matter is 
given only cursory consideration. Furthermore, 
the questions are frequently framed in the 
referendum in such a way that there can be little 
doubt in the mind of the repre.sentati v^c of the 
average chamber as to how he should vote 
upon them. The secretary of a local chamber 
ordinarily draws up resolutions which obtain 
automatic endorsement. 'J'hus the members 
approve opinions not only on commercial topics 
but also on sucli general questions as govern- 
ment ownership, compulsory military training, 
the teaching of evolution and international 
peace — opinions which bear the mark of ama- 
teurishness and gross ignorance and which 
sometimes may be contrary to the real interests 
of the members. 'J'he same superficiality usually 
characterizes other actions of the chambers. 
Committee reports are drawn up hastily, 
usually by the secretary of the organization, 
whose business it is to see that no action is 
recommended which may stir up a controversy 
and cause a loss of members. Actions arc taken 
which are unobjectionable or which, it is 
known, will be popular with the members. Even 
if these difficulties were solved by providing 
for a more thorough consideration and de- 
bate of questions and reports and by canvassing 
more accurately the whole membership the fact 
would remain that chambers, especially in 
America, represent elements which, measured 
by the criteria of functional representation, 
constitute more than a single class. Only a few 
places (e.g. Hamburg and Bremen) have 
separated wholesale from retail merchants, and 
the American chamber includes, in addition to 
these, manufacturers, mine owners, transiwrta- 
tion officials, professional men and real estate 


dealers, groups whose special interests may de- 
flect the chamber from a purely mercantile 
policy. 

Two modern developments of the chamber of 
commerce warrant special attention. As an out- 
growth of modern international trade have 
come the “foreign” chambers of commerce 
which, beginning in Hongkong in 1861, have 
been established by alien merchants to stimulate 
trade with the mother country, a motive usually 
expressed as a desire to promote reciprocal ex- 
change. Such organizations are common in 
European and American capitals. In some non- 
Christian countries all the European merchants 
have joined a common chamber. American and 
English foreign chambers are private organiza- 
tions: some, like the French, are semi-official, 
j>artially subsidized and controlled by the home 
government. Some states desiring to discourage 
such chambers in their own territory try to pre- 
vent their nationals abroad from forming them. 
Others have found them useful as part of the 
machinery of economic and political imperialism 
in backward countries; they spread the home 
culture, influence and propaganda, supply in- 
formation to the liomc government and on occa- 
sion serve as convenient mouthpieces to raise the 
cry for intervention. 

Finally, there is an International Chamber of 
Commerce, established in 1920 to replace the 
International Congress of Chambers of Com- 
merce which had been held from time to time 
before the war but which never had any perma- 
nent organization. 'J’he International Chamber 
aims “to include all the economic factors of 
international business ... to secure effective 
and consistent action . . . improving the con- 
ditions of business betwx*en nations and to en- 
courage international and better understand- 
ing. ...” A permanent staff functions in 
Paris, national committees are active in the 
countries whose national federations are mem- 
bers, and the chamber’s general congress meets 
biennially. It maintains a Court of Commercial 
Arbitration and jniblishcs a magazine, World 
Trade. The chamber is chiefly concerned with 
problems of double taxation, export credits, 
foreign exchange, standardization of business 
forms, customs regulations and statistical forms 
improvement of transportation and postal 
systems, port facilities, neutrality of the seas, 
calendar reform, international expositions and, 
in a vague and general way, world peace. 

Paul Studenski 
See '. Civic Organizations; I'rade Associations; 
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Employers' Associations; Business, Government 
Services for; Business Ethics. 

Consult: Childs, H. L., Labor and Capital in National 
Politics (Columbus, Ohio 1030); Finer, H., Repre- 
sentative Gmiernment and a Parliament of Industry 
(London 1023); Lof?an, E. B., “Lobbyinf?” in Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, Annals^ 
vol. cxhv, gist supplement (1929); United States, 
Chamber of C’ommerce, Natiunal School for Com- 
mercial and Trade Organization Executives, Chamber 
of Commerce Admimstration (ChicaKo 1927); Iloltz- 
claw, H. I'., Association Management (New York 
1929); Sturges, Kenneth, American Chambers of Com- 
merte (New York 1Q15); Wolfe, A. J., articles on com- 
mercial organization in Germany, France, Switzer- 
land and the United Kingdom, in United States, 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Special Agents Series, nos. 78, 
98, 101 and 102 (Washington 1915); Zeyss, R., Die 
Entstehung der Handelskammern und die Industrie am 
Niederrhein (Leipsic 1907); Drossinis, C. G., Les 
ihambres de commerce d I'etranger (Paris iQ2i), 
Keppel, F. 1 ’., “The International Chamber of (’om- 
merce” in International Cnndliation, no. 174 (1922) 
187-210. Such periodicals as Nation's Business, World 
Trade and Ameruan City, many pamphlets and other 
publications of chambei's and of the National Associa- 
tion of Commercial Organization Secretaries contain 
important materia! on the structure, methods and 
aims of chambere of commerce. 

CHAMPLAIN, SAMUEL DK (1567-1635), 
French geographer and colonist. After a voyage 
to Sjianish America and several years spent in 
assisting the attempt to found a colony on the 
Say of Fundy, during which he c.xplorcd and 
mapped the adjacent coast as far south as Cape 
Cod, he founded Quebec in the year 1608 and 
so began the colony of New France. He spent 
the remainder of his life in the nurture of this 
infant colony. Champlain had to overcome the 
severest of physical obstacles, the lack of sup- 
port from France itself, the lure of the fur 
trade which discouraged land settlement, the 
perils from the Iroquois, the controversy be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant, the menace of 
foreign war. Company after company was 
founded to promote settlement, but not until 
1627 did Richelieu’s newly founded Company 
of New France seriously take up the task. Its 
first attempt failed, for in 1629 the English 
captured Quebec and held it for three years. 
Before Champlain died, however, the colony, 
although tiny and weak, had struck its roots 
into the soil. 

Scarcely less important were Champlain’s 
achievements as explorer and geographer. After 
founding Quebec he made three important 
voyages of discovery: to Lake Champlain in 
1609, up the Ottawa in 1613 and to Ijakt Huron 


in 1615-16. Of these voyages he wrote accounts, 
accompanied by maps which contributed greatly 
to the increase of geographical knowledge of the 
New World. 

R. Flenley 

Works: The Works of Samuel de Champlain, ed. by 
H. P. Biggar, vol.s. i-iii ('I’oronto 1922-29); Voyages 
of Samuel de Champlain, l6o4-l()lS, ed. by W. L. 
Grant (New York 1907). 

Consult: Flenley, Ralph, Samuel de Champlain, 
Founder of New France ('J'oronto 1924); Colby, 
Charles W., The Founder of New France, Chronicles 
of Canada senes, vol. hi (Toronto 1915); Dionne, 
N. E., Champlain (rev. ed. I^ndon 1926); Acadiensis, 
vol. IV (1904), Special Champlain number. 

CHAMPOLLION, JEAN FRANCOIS (1790- 
1832), French Egyptr>Iogist. Champollion, who 
became known later as the founder of Egyp- 
tology, devoted his early youth to the study of 
Egyptian languages and history. In 1809 he was 
appointed professor of history at Grenoble; 
from there he went to Paris to study Egyptian 
antiquities. With the Rosetta stone as the key he 
deciphered the complex Egyptian writing, which 
he discovered consisted of three elements, 
figurative, ideograpliic and alphabetic. He ex- 
plained the hieroglyphic alphabet in his Lettre a 
M. Dacier relative it Valphahet des hUroglyphes 
phonitiques (Paris 1822) and further ‘elaborated 
it in the Precis du systeme hieroglyphique (2 vois., 
Paris 1824, 2nd ed. 1828). 

Following his deciphering the hieroglypnic 
5'lphabet he was appointed keeper of Egyptian 
antiquities at the l..ouvre; he directed a scientific 
e.vpedition to Egypt; he was made a member of 
the Academy of Inscriptions and in 1831 a chair 
of Egyptology was created for him at the College 
de France. 

After Cham}W)lIion’s death some of his most 
important manuscripts, including Monuments de 
I'Pgypt et dc la NiMe (4 vols., Paris 1835-45), 
Grammaire egyptienne (Pans 1836) and Dic- 
tionnaire egyptien (Paris 1841), were edited by 
his brother. These works greatly contributed 
toward laying the foundation for later Egyp- 
tological discoveries. 

Alexandre Moret 

Consult: Hartleben, IL, Champollion, sein Leben unu 
sein Werk, 2 vols. (Berlin 1906); Moret, A , Le Nil et la 
civilisation egyptienne, L’dvolution de 1 ’humanity 
series, vol. vii (Pans 1926), tr. by M. R. Dobie (Lon- 
don 1927); Champollion- Figeac, Aimd, Les deux 
Champollions, leur vie et leurs oeuvres (Grtnoble 1887). 

CHANCERY. See Equity. 
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CHANG CHIH-TUNG (1837-1909), Chinese 
statesman, lie entered public life in 1S63, and in 
1884 as viceroy in Kwangtung during the 
P'rancf) -Chinese War he argued against China’s 
responsibility to France for damages to Chinese 
Christians. In i8()8, after the Jajianese war had 
awakened and perplexed Chinese opinion, he 
suddenly attained leadc-rship of the moderate 
liberals by his brilliant, widely read and in- 
fluential essay, Lcani (abr. tr. by S. 1 . Wood- 
bridge as (,'Jiina\ Only IJopr, New \’ork 1900), 
in which he urgetl China to avoid India’s fate 
and to follow Jajian’s example by learning from 
the West how to ilevelop the elements which 
gave those nations strength: governmental 
efficiency, modern armies and navies, factories, 
mir ‘s, railways, schools, the press. Some of 
thc‘se he had already introduced in his domain of 
Ilukwang. Because of his conscientious opposi- 
tion to democratic institutions and his belief 
that the C'onfucian foundations of Chinese 
statecraft should be conserved by more complete 
centralisation under the ISIanchu dynasty, he 
refused to join K’ang Yu-wei and the emperor in 
their program of drastic reforms (i8(;8). When 
the empress dowager’s coup and the- Boxer re- 
action resulted from the* premature reform de- 
crees he begged the empress dowager to with- 
hold supjiort from the Boxers and during their 
fanatic:al outbreak he maintained order and p>ro- 
teetc-d foreigners in central C’hina. Although 
Chang continued in office after this disastrous 
rebellion his mild progressiveness — now no 
greater than that of the court — appeared as 
conservatism, since radicalism and even revolu- 
tion were being preached by Dr. Sun and by 
growing numbers of students who had returned 
from Japan. 

Wji.ijam Jamrs Hail 

Comult'. Morsf, 1 1. H., The Intcniational Relations of 
the (Chinese Empire, 3 aoIs. (I^ondon 1910-18) vol.s. 
ii-iii. 

CHANG IISUEII-Cirii:NG(Shih-chai)(i738~ 
1801), Chinese historian. He was born in Kiici- 
chi, Chekiang province, and was the most cre- 
ative writer on historical method and on the 
theory of history that China had produced since 
the time of Liu Chih-chi (661-721 a.d.). His 
two outstanding works are the JVen Shih T'ung I 
(General interpretation of literature and hi.story) 
and the CJiiao Ch'ou T'ung I (Principles of 
textual criticism). 

In his treatment of the origin and technique 
of Chinese historical scholarship Chang Hsiich- 


ch’eng advocated, far in advance of his time, 
genetic view of history in which the fixed cate- 
gories of former historians are discarded and the 
form adapted to the materials rather than the 
materials to the form. For this reason he favored 
the topical rather than the chronological or 
dynastic treatment of history. He held that the 
qualifications of a great historian are talent, 
training, sound judgment and historical verac- 
ity and that a true history should show under- 
standing, be faithful to the facts and have 
literary form. He believed, moreover, that not 
only the canonical books but all records of the 
past, such as biographies, edicts, laws, official 
documents, should be considered as materials 
for the historian, thus greatly enlarging the 
scope of Chinese history. In urging the estab- 
lishment of centrally located libraries, under 
government supervision, where the rare ma- 
terials of history could be preserved, classified, 
collated and conveniently indexed, and so made 
available to those who wish to ascertain the 
facts, he anticipated the public libraries of our 
day. He advocated a radical revision of the 
categories of local histories and stressed their 
importance to Chinese historians at a time when 
these were not regarded as works of history. 

Aktiuir W. Hummei. 

Consult: IIu Shih, Chnnfj Shth-thai IJsien-Sneng 
Nien~p'u (Shanghai 1922), and a review of the same by 
P. IVmievilJe in I/ecolc fran^aise d’cxtrfime orient, 
ItuUetin, vol. xxni (1923) 477-88. 

CHANGE, SOCIAL. As a term carrying a 
definite scientific connotation, social change has 
come into use only recently. ’Phe concept bears 
a certain relation to the somewhat earlier ones, 
social evolution and progress. Social evolution 
had come to be identified fairly closely with the 
dogma of inevitable successive stages of develop- 
ment based on biological determinants; and 
progress usually implied a faith or borrowed 
standards from current morals. 'Phe need for a 
term free from dogmatic or moral implications 
explains the present day i>rcfercnce for the ex- 
pression social change, which suggests to most 
readers objective description and an absence of 
implied values. 

A first point of difference between theories of 
social change and the conventional theories of 
social evolution turns on the question, what is it 
that changes? Climate changes but slowly and 
over long periods of time. So, too, the greater 
proportion of a race of men appears to remain 
pretty much the same, although this point is still 
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disputed. During the historical period changes 
in climate or in inherited biological nature are at 
least slight in comparison with other changes, so 
slight that they are generally neglected as causal 
factors in the social changes of history. 

What does change is culture, or the social 
heritage. Culture is that part of our environment 
for which animals living in the wild state do not 
have a counterpart, although some wild animals 
have the crude beginning of a culture. Some 
factors in culture do indeed show great capacity 
for maintaining themselves unchanged, but the 
system of culture as a whole may exhibit almost 
revolutionary changes, even within a single 
generation. 

I’he key to change may be sought in inven- 
tion. The word as here used means any new 
element in culture — a much broader meaning 
-han the term commonly conveys. For culture 
as a whole the force making for change is the 
creation of an invention. For a particular culture 
area social change is due to an invention either 
made in that area or else imported into it. 'lo 
understand social change it is necessary to know 
how inventions are made and how they arc 
diffused. 

Inventions are combinations of existing ele- 
ments of a culture into a new form, as, for 
instance, the telegraph. Not all of the elements 
in question are material elements; some of them 
may be principles or ideas. There is at any one 
time a current stock of ideas just as there is a 
current stock of material objects, "^rhus there is 
the idea of rapid communication which is an 
clement in the invention of the telegraph. Ideas 
that arc pressed on the attention are one pha.se of 
demand or “necessity,” long recognized as the 
mother of invention. Demand or necessity 
naturally cannot produce inventions unless 
there are in existence the materials out of which 
the inventions can be made. Primitive man had 
serious need of scientific medicine but made few 
discoveries in this field. Inhere seems to be 
sufficient demand or necessity at all times to 
produce social change. 

Inventions, being useful, tend to accumulate. 
They sometimes result in the substitution of a 
new form for an old one. If the old form is 
completely supplanted there has been no ac- 
cumulation in this particular instance. This may 
often happen in a restricted area. The grain 
cradle does not persist alongside of the binder, 
nor do the bow and arrow alongside of the rifle. 
It is less frequently the case that a new form sub- 
stitute.*) itself for the old throughout the world. 
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Most forms ever in use are still in use some- 
where. There are still culture areas in which the 
neolithic technique persists. 

The tendency of inventions to accumulate 
results in an increase in the existing cultural 
elements which may go to make a new invention, 
and hence an increase in inventions. The curve 
of growth of inventions exhibits a similarity to 
the exponential curve. Accumulation of inven- 
tions means not only a greater amount of social 
change but a more rapid social change. No 
doubt other factors besides the mere drive of 
accumulated inventions enter into the group of 
forces making for new inventions. Ncce.ssity is 
one such factor. One may refer to the part 
played by necessity in war time in evoking the 
invention of counter-weapons for each new ann 
put into successful operation. In the general 
ca.se, however, demand or need may be taken 
for granted. 

It is the net addition of small elements to 
culture that makes invention a process. Because 
this process is continuous social change is con- 
tinuous. It is believed that in very early times 
.social changes were irregular because of the 
rareness of invention, in a particular series of 
inventions such as fire making this may have 
been true. When, however, a large number of 
such scries are in process simultaneously social 
changes are more numerous, more frequent and 
perhaps more regular. Irregularities in the 
process of social change arc also due to the fact 
that not all new elements of culture or inventions 
are of the same potency in precipitating changes. 
Such inventions as the electric motor, the incan- 
descent light, the moving picture and the radio 
have vastly more capacity to precipitate social 
change than the flashlight or the cigarette 
lighter. But whatever irregularities in social 
change may follow from the casual occurrence of 
significant inventions, it appears extremely im- 
probable that such irregularities would fonn a 
series that could properly be described as a 
cycle. 

What has given rise to the belief that social 
change proceeds by cycles is the fact that there 
are certain historical periods of great social 
change with stretches of time characterized by 
less activity between them. Such periods, for 
instance, are the Renaissance and the industrial 
revolution. These great changes may be due to 
many factors, as for instance the recovery of 
classical learning, the opening of new trade 
routes or new lands for exploitation, or new 
sources of power of wide application, as for 
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example the steam engine. In such cases we may parts of our social heritage, somewhat like an 


say that inventions appear in extraordinary 
clusters, and we should naturally expect social 
change to proceed at an unprecedented rate. It is 
also probably true that the historical perspective 
exaggerates these changes. History contrasts the 
Renaissance and the Dark Ages only with re- 
spect to art, learning and social organization, 
but these taken tc^gether compose only a small 
fraction of culture. It is not generally known that 
there were many important mechanical inven- 
tions during the Dark Ages. History indicates 
periods of quiescence between periods of rapid 
social change, but this too may be largely a 
matter of perspective. Granting, however, oc- 
casional great irregularities, we should not lose 
sight of the principle that social change in ad- 
vanced societies is normally a continuous and 
even fairly regular process. 

Social changt'S are more numerous now than 
formerly because the cultural elements are so 
much more numerous. Although there are other 
reasons, this is perhaps the outstanding one. 
Social change among the liskimos is slow not, 
it is thought, because they are low in mental 
ability but because tliey do not have sunicicntly 
numerous cultural elements to operate with. 

Rates of social change differ not only accord- 
ing to the stage of social development but also 
for the several parts of our social heritage. 'J^his 
heritage may be classified for the present pur- 
pose under material objects (together with the 
immediate processes of their production and 
use) and non -material culture including social 
organization, .science, art, jihilosojihy, music, 
painting, sculpture, literature, religion, morals, 
customs and tlic like. Observation not, however, 
established by statistics seems to show the most 
rapid changes at the present time in material 
culture and in science and less rapid and less 
numerous changes in other aspects of non- 
material culture. It also appears that the ac- 
cumulative process is at present more active in 
natural science and material culture. Thus the 
material and natural scientific part of the cultural 
base appears to be growing larger more rapidly 
than the non-material part. If we are justified in 
assuming a functional relationship between the 
several parts of the cultural base and the future 
rate of social change we may forecast increasing- 
ly rapid changes in material culture. 

If the parts of culture which change at un- 
equal rates were uncorrelated, as the water at the 
surface and at the bottom of a flowing stream, 
there would be no problem. But many of the 


intricate machine, arc closely correlated, and 
when one part changes the correlated part also 
needs to be changed. Thus science and religion 
are correlated, and when scientific discoveries 
bring new ideas concerning such items as life 
after death, the immaculate conception, the age 
of the earth and the early history of man, religion 
tends to change accordingly, but somewhat later. 
So also family life adjusts itself to the factory 
after a lag. A change in the family or in religion 
may originate from within or it may be forced 
upon family or church by inventions or dis- 
coveries in some other part of culture. Many 
changes in social life are thus precijiitated by 
changes in the nu‘chanic.il or scientific culture. 
Thus the preservation of food in tins or the 
invention of contraceptives influences tlie i>osi- 
tion of woman. At the ]>resent time a very large 
number of initial changes are occurring in the 
vast volume of material culture, and relatixely 
few changes taki* their origin from within social 
life as such. At the present time it is the .social 
life that is compelled to adju.st itself to changes 
in material culture. It is entirely conceivable 
that the conditions might be reversed and the 
material culture might bi: comjielled to adjust 
itself to changes originating in social life. It 
might be difficult to adduce examples covering a 
wide culture area, but in limited areas subject 
to invasion by a foreign culture it is quite jios- 
sible that non-material culture will be ab.soi bed 
first and that material culture will be forced to 
undergo a process of adajitation. So new ideas, 
new habits, new philosojihies, were diffused 
into the Orient and became preci] citato rs of 
change as truly as were tools and mechanical 
devices. 

When we pass from culture as a whole to the 
culture of a particular country we encounter 
many factors affecting the rate of .social change. 
Most changes are introduced into the jiarticular 
locality from without. 'The rate of change is ac- 
cordingly very slow in isolated islands, deserts 
or mountainous regions, where there is little in- 
trusion of change from the outside. It would be 
still slower if change had to wait wholly on in- 
vention or discoveiy within the particular area. 

There are various obstacles to the penetra- 
tion of the factors of social change into a coun- 
try, even though the barrier of isolation is broken 
down. Many factors of change are great clusters 
of inventions. I’he adoption of the horse meant 
the adoption of a horse culture. The adoption of 
the automobile compels the provision «»f tlie 
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services of mechanics, steel, cotton, rubber, 
gasoline, good roads, filling stations and hun- 
dreds of other correlated factors. The area 
adopting a new factor in culture must have the 
correlated elements necessary to its utilization. 
Similarly the successful importation of ideas 
such as democracy or theories of natural selec- 
tion is likewise depende.nt on the presence in 
society of correlated ideas, which are as real as 
concrete objects. Some ethnologists claim that 
the diffusion of material culture is more easily 
accomplished than the diffusion of non- 
material culture, but there are certainly many 
exceptions. 

'J’hat social changes do not follow immediately 
upon invention is due not merely to the fact that 
it takes time for an invention to become known. 
There arc positive resistances to be overcome. 
Sometimes these take the form of ingrained 
habits. 'J'his seems to be the chief obstacle to the 
introduction of simplified spelling, flic metric 
system and the thirteen -month calendar. I'he 
tenacity of jiersonal habits also accounts for the 
re.sistance to changes in language and to the 
substitution of science for supenstition or ig- 
norant tradition in medicine, diet and even agri- 
culture. Often an invention affects only one part 
of an e.xtensive cornjdex; its application would 
involve numerous inconvenient and cxjiensivc 
adaptations. 'I'hc standard gauge of railway 
track is proliably too narrow, but to change the 
gauge would mean changing the various parts 
closely related to it, the rolling stock, the sta- 
tions, dispatching systems, etc. I Jsually the more 
closely correlated a part of culture is with other 
parts the greater is its resistance to change. 
There is a ]iroverb that every old tax is a good 
tax and every new tax is an evil. 'ITe old tax has 
been adjusted into the existing complex of 
business; the new tax may involve a complicated 
and painful process of readjustment. For the 
same reason business is impatient of “tariff 
tinkering,” irrespective of the merits of pro- 
posed changes. 

In an analogous way those who find social life 
satisfactory as it is are inclined to resist change. 
They know the rules of the road and can guide 
their conduct accordingly. Other rules might be 
inherently better but it would be necessary to 
live through a period of confusion before the 
new rules could become equally well known and 
usable. Persons of status and wealth tend to 
resist changes that may disturb their reputations, 
jobs or property. Social institutions seem par- 
ticularly resistant to change. Thus a pagan 
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winter festival has persisted under the form of 
Christmas, taking on Christmas functions but 
retaining much of its original spirit. Fear of the 
new and respect for the tradfiional are change 
resisting attitudes, as are also the emotional at- 
tachments to national leaders, flags, religious 
symbols, childhood patterns. 'Fhe home exerts a 
conservative influence resistant to social 
changes. If an invention succeeds at all it is by 
its usefulne.ss, and being useful it is likely to 
make its way in time, in spite of resistances to 
the social changes it entails. There are conditions 
that often greatly facilitate the acceptance of 
invention and change. 'J’hus countries witli in- 
crca.sing incomes appear more ready to take a 
chance with the new. Money available for con- 
tributions and taxation offers a condition favor- 
able to experiment. Some elements in the popu- 
lation are said to be addicts to change. Thus 
certain neurotic types, having a basic unrest, 
when exposed to the jiropcr stimuli become an 
active element in furthering social change. So 
also social classes with the lowest incomes and 
whose chance of loss by change is least may 
become active agents for change, but only when 
points of contact w'ith ideas of reform or revolu- 
tion arc made. Some psychologists claim that if 
children are not disciplined too early into social 
traditions they grow up to become active in 
promoting social changes that are more in ac- 
cord with inherited nature than is the existing 
tradition. Young adults arc said to favor change 
more than elders. A public sentiment jdacing a 
high valuation upon originality, invention, re- 
search, is conducive to social change. 

Periods of great social change are usually 
characterized by a decline in the authority of 
codes of morality and by greater dependence on 
experiment, expediency and rationality in 
conduct. Similarly it is asserted that such peri- 
ods are characterized by a deterioration in 
manners and by the frequent emergence of an 
uncontrolleil egoism. Cultures that have under- 
gone little social change have had time to work 
out by a long process of trial and error what ap- 
pear to be the most suitable adjustments of the 
individual to the culture and the best correla- 
tions between the parts of that culture. 'Pherc is 
thus said to be a hannonious quality in those 
cultures which is not found among cultures 
undergoing great changes. The effect of social 
change is to raise the questions, what is a 
properly integrated culture and what is the most 
satisfactory adjustment of culture to inherited 
nature? This in turn raises the question of the 
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values implied in progress. But whether the 
changes be for better or worse, the study of 
social changes makes the chances of control and 
prediction for culture as a whole appear some- 
what reiTiote. Invention has not been predicted 
with success and few social effects of mechanical 
inventions and scientific discoveries have been 
foreseen with certainty. With the growth of 
science more prediction will be possible. Indeed, 
for a particular area it may be quite possible to 
predict the introduction of culture elements 
from outside and the social consequences. In 
such cases a measure of control would even now 
be possible. 

William F. Ogburn 
Sec: C'm.TrRF; Socifty; Social Piu»ciiSs; Invention; 
Custom; C’ontormity; Civilization; Decadence; 
EvtiLUTioN, So(tal; Puoouiss; Orcanism, .Social; 
Conservafism; Uadk'alism; Uevolution. 
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Lowic, R. M., (Culture and ICthno/nf'v (New York 
iyi7), and P'’uniltve Society (Nev York 1920); Op- 
burn, W. F., Soiial Cliarif'c (New \'ork 1Q22); ('hapin, 
F. .S., Cultural Cliamfc (New York 1028); Hobhouse, 
T., Soaal Development (London i()24); Muller- 
Lyer, F., Phasen der Kultur (Munich 1008), tr. by K. 
C. and II. A. Lake as History of Social Dci^clopmcnt 
(London 1920); Wissler, C’lark, Man and Culture 
(New' York 1923); Ellwood, C. A., Cultural Evolution 
(New York 1927). 

CHANNINd, WILLIAM ELLERY (1780- 
1842), American clergyman. Channing became 
pastor of the Federal Street Church, Boston, in 
1803 and remained its minister until his death. 
Although he is remembered today chiefly as a 
leader of IJnitarianism he was not primarily in- 
terested in theology, and in his own time was 
important as a social reformer and man of 
letters. His aim was always religious and moral 
regeneration, but he proposed such practical 
innovations as a bakehouse for the poor, a 
society to advise immigrants and a fund for the 
ill and unemployed. An active worker in the 
various reform societies of Boston, he wrote on 
behalf of liberty of speech, temperance, prison 
reform, the limitation of child labor and the 
better treatment of apprentices. He was especi- 
ally interested in the elimination of war, though 
he was not an absolute pacifist, and in the 
extension to all classes, to adults as well as 
children, of improved educational opportunities. 
During the last decade of his life he wrote 
several pamphlets against slavery. Underlying 
all his views on social problems was his faith in 
human perfectibility and human dignity. If this 


faith led him to emphasize self-reliance and to 
base his hope for reform on the regeneration of 
the individual, it also helped to make him 
friendly toward the utopian dreams of his 
younger contemporaries. He advised and en- 
couraged George Ripley, Theodore Parker, 
James F. Clarke, Horace Mann and others, and 
through this personal influence, as well as 
through his writings, he affected the social 
thought of the twenty years prior to the Civil 
War. 

GitANVILLK H1CK8 

Works: The Works of William Ellery Channing, 6 vols, 
(Boston 1841-43; new ed. in i vol., Boston 1886). 
Considt: Channing, W. II., Memoir of William Ellery 
Channing, 3 vols. (6th ed. Boston 1854); Chadwick, 
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(Boston 1903); Spiller, R. E., “A Case for W. E. 
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CHANNING, WILLIAM HENRY (1810-84), 
American clergyman, nephew and biographer of 
William Ellery Channing. He was an active 
worker in the movements for peace, temperance, 
women’s suffrage and the abolition of slavery. 
Influenced by Fourier’s writings, he called him- 
self a socialist, but his social views were, like his 
uncle’s, based upon religious concejitions. De- 
spite his affiliation with the Unitarians Channing 
wished to disregard creeds and to make social 
idealism the basis of the church. To this end he 
organized a creedlcss church in New York in 
1843, and in 1847 founded in Boston the Religi- 
ous Union of Association ists. After 1854 most of 
his life was spent in England. He wrote for the 
Dial and the Phalanx, and edited the Present 
(1843-44) ^rid the Spirit of the Af^e (1849-50). 
He was interested in and influenced the devel- 
opment of the North American Phalanx, Brook 
F'arm and the Raritan Bay Union. Although he 
criticized Fourier as deficient in the Christian 
spirit of love, his writings and lectures served to 
disseminate Fourieristic ideas. 

Granville Hicks 

Consult: Frothingham, O. B., Life of William Henry 
Channing (Boston 1886). 

CHAPTAL, JEAN ANTOINE (1756-1832), 
French chemist and economist. He was profes- 
sor of chemistry at the University of Mont- 
pellier and afterwards at the Ecole Poly- 
technique. In 1798 he became a member of the 
Institut. As minister of the interior under 
Bonaparte and as director general of commerce 
and manufactures, and later as minister, under 
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the restoration, he devoted himself to increas- 
ing the wealth of France. He promoted the con- 
struction of roads and canals, encouraged the 
bourses and chambers of commerce, founded 
the Societe d ’Encouragement pour I’lndustrie 
Nationale and created the first trade schools in 
France. His fundamental preoccupation was the 
application t)f science, particularly of chemistry, 
to industry. He made available many new proc- 
esses and materials essential to the development 
of the arts. His most valuable economic work, 
LHndustrie franfoise^ which covers the history of 
economic life under the old regime and up to 
1815, reveals the author as a partisan of the 
protectionist system although at the same time 
an opponent <)f a prohibitive tariff. His work was 
undoubtedly read by List, who found therein 
confirmation of his own views. 

Hi:nri See 
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du mailnm^tme dans l'industrie franpaise, ed, by Claude 
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CHARACTER. The term character (from the 
Greek xapaKriJp, a distinguishing mark) applies 
in common usage to the distinctive organization 
of traits setting off one indivklual from all 
others. In the broadc.st sense character is co- 
terminous with individuality; but in popular 
practical discussion the term is chiefly ajiplied to 
groups of traits that have social significance and 
moral quality. Character used in this sense be- 
comes the sine qua non of all collective adjust- 
ment and social intercourse. 

Three types or aspects of character organiza- 
tion are of major importance in any considera- 
tion of the social function of character: first, such 
an integration of mental qualities that acts 
performed by the agent can be subsumed under 
a rule, if not a law (the essential quality of “the 
stable character” of popular language); then, 
singleness of purpose whereby an objective is 
pursued in spite of difficulties and temptations 
(the so-called “strong character”); and, finally, 
social or ethical consistency which prompts the 
individual to regard the consequences of his acts 
as affecting other people (the “good character”). 
The ordinary impression that “strong charac- 
ters” need not necessarily be good nor “good 
characters” strong reveals a widespread assump- 
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tion of the separability of these aspects of char- 
acter. Character might be defined as “an endur- 
ing psychophysical disposition to inhibit in- 
stinctive tendencies in accordance with regula- 
tive principles” (Roback, A. A., The Psychology 
of Character, New York 1928). Some other 
phrase, such as “prepotent impulses” or “firmly 
ingrained habits,” may be substituted for “in- 
stinctive tendencies,” but the implication re- 
mains that the more resistance there is to 
overcome, in order to achieve a desirable end, 
the more character is to be ascribed to the suc- 
cessfully inhibiting individual. 

Although there are still metaphysicians, such 
as Haberlin in Switzerland and Pfiinder in 
Germany, who invest character with a mysteri- 
ous entity or force, the majority of investigators 
now regard it as merely an organi2Kition of 
psychophysical tendencies which is apt to bring 
forth uniform acts. Characterless persons either 
allow of no predictability or else violate the 
principle of social consistency. 

There is much less agreement as to the genesis 
of character in the individual, the problem in- 
volving the age old i.ssuc of the relation between 
heredity and environment in the shaping of the 
mental life of the individual. Those with socio- 
logical leanings, social reformers and behavior- 
ists, place entire ernpha.sis on the formation of 
habits, on environment, imitation, suggestion or 
tradition ('Fardc, Dewey, J. M. Baldwin, Cooley, 
Thomas); while the individualistically inclined, 
although they do not ignore the importance of 
education and training, are nevertheless bent on 
the acceptance of an inborn factor in character. 
How else explain, they would .say, cases where 
the environmental conditions were ju.st the re- 
verse of the theoretical requirements for the 
formation of different chanicters.? It is .some- 
time urged that this inborn factor is deter- 
mined by the physical constitution and par- 
ticularly by the nature of the ductless glands of 
an individual, while changes of character are 
traced to organic disturbances. Even if such 
observations are accepted without qualification, 
however, the causal relationship and its modus 
operandi in specific instances have still to be 
proved. 

Throughout the history of the subject the 
social and individual aspects of character have 
contended for supremacy. The conspicuous posi- 
tion of character in every system of ethics has 
caused it to be identified frequently with virtue, 
at other times with the will and sometimes evei’ 
with conscience. On the other hand, the indi- 
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vidualistic trend, implying a more or less inborn 
clement, is discernible in the doctrine of the 
temperaments, whether envisaged under the 
purview of the humors (Hippocrates, Galen) or 
as determined by constitutional dilfcrcnccs 
(Cabanis, Halle, C. G. Carus), and may be seen 
again in the modern treatment of human 
typology (Jung, Spranger). Literary character- 
ology, beginning with Theophrastus about 300 
B.C*. and continued by Hall, Overbury and Earle 
in England and dc la Ilruycre and Vauvenargues 
in ITance, combined both points of view. 

'riic modern approach to character study was 
adumbrated by Francis Bacon in his De dignilate 
et au^minitis scu'ntiarum^ while a program of 
ethology was first outlined by J. S. Mill in 1843 
{A System of J^o^nc). Galton in 1877 proposed an 
anthropological approach, taking the term to 
mean the totality of an individuai’s characteris- 
tics. The clinical phase of character study, 
ushered in by Bourdet in 1858, took on a more 
scientific aspect when De-Giovanni founded his 
school of clinical morphology, and through 
Kretschmer and his followers it has in recent 
years dominated the whole field of psychiatry. 

The rise of palhography as developed by 
William Ireland and Mcibius in the eighties sup- 
plied the investigator of character with new 
clues. At about the same time the possibilities 
that lay in biography were becoming aj)parcnt. 
But it was not until laboratory methods were 
adopted in the nineties by such men as Toulouse 
and Stern that the data gained could be relied 
on. Even these data, however, represented 
mainly knowledge of individual differences 
rather than of character traits in the strict sense. 
These explorations, combined with the statis- 
tical inquiries of Heymans and his associates in 
Holland, laid the basis of the psychographic 
method. 

Toward the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, with the development of tlynamic psy- 
chology, attempts were made to jdace the con- 
cept of character on a more genetic foundation. 
Ribot and Fouillee in France, Shand and 
McDougall in England and Meurnann in Ger- 
many attempted an analysis of character on the 
basis of the organization of instincts, forces 
(idees-forccs), emotions, sentiments or forms of 
energy. Through these critical discussions the 
close connection between motivation and char- 
acter was revealed. 

Up to this time what experiments had been 
conducted in connection with character were of 
a general nature and related to bare reactions. 


without regard for motives or purposes and 
other conative tendencies, which from the 
nature of the case are not subject to adequate 
introspection. I'he problem of motivation was 
first attacked in the laboratory by Ach in 
Konigsberg about 1910. In the meantime the 
psychoanalytic school adopted an entirely differ- 
ent method of ascertaining why we act as we do. 
Speculations about the subconscious, or uncon- 
scious, the ascription of our conduct to obscure 
or hidden wishes and complexes, repressions 
and dis])lacements, have given to the whole sub- 
ject a new significance. In the Freudian .system 
several definite character traits are linked with 
emotional experiences of the individual in early 
childhood or even in infancy, and particularly 
with the pregenital components of the sex 
instinct — oral and anal erotici.siTi -lingering 
through life. More recently Freud has brought 
his psychology .somewhat into line with tradi- 
tional ethics in that he conceives of jicrsonality 
as constituted by an ego, w'hich roughly corre- 
sponds to the organized perceptual workaday 
self, an fJ, w'hich embraces the unorganized 
reservoir of instinctive impulses and cravitigs, 
and the super-ego, upon which the ego draws 
for its ideals and moral inspirations. The super- 
ego is obviously formed out of the .social fiats and 
injunctions and is the most consolidated jvart of 
the personality. 

Just before the World War two contrasted 
trends in the study of character began to take 
definite shape — the experimental and the inter- 
pretative. In 1913 G. G. Fernald brought out 
his questionnaire designed primarily to gain an 
insight into the moral concepts and behavior of 
delinquent and defective children. In 1914 
Spranger published his Lehensformcn, afterward 
expanded into a book. This essay develops the 
theme that there are six human types — ^the 
economic man, the theoretician, the artist, the 
Machtmensch, the social individual and the 
spiritually miruled — each one participating in 
and contributing to the social organization. 
Character is to be estimateil on the basis of 
what a man sees value in. 'Fhe value motif thus 
becomes the dt)minant feature of character for 
the whole (leisteswissenschaften tendency (school 
of interpretative sciences in contra-distinction 
to the experimental sciences), of which Spranger 
is at the present lime perhaps the chief spokes- 
man. 

Pari passu with this intuitive approach, the 
test and experimental methods initiated by 
Fernald were extended by Voelker in 1921 to the 
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point of reproducing a life situation in a restricted 
sphere (overstatement, cheating, etc.). Elabora- 
tions of this method were employed effectively 
in the following years by a number of investiga- 
tors. A series of tests devised by June Downey 
during the same year purported to delineate 
symbolically an individual’s will-temperament 
profile from various reactions to set j^roblems or 
tasks, mainly in connection with writing under 
given conditions. 

Considerable technical skill has been de- 
veloped in the several experimental investiga- 
tions and some interesting conclusions have 
emerged. One is that traits arc not unitary but 
are conditioned by a given setting. Were such a 
result definitely established it would augur ill for 
the predictability of character, .since alTno.st 
every situation would h.ave to be appraised indi- 
vidually. The possibility arises, however, that 
the various experimenters, having made their 
starting point not an examination of character in 
its integrational significance but a desultory 
tapping of a popularly conceived trait such as 
hone.sty, persi.stence, courage, suggestibility, are 
led astray by the |M)pular label and forget that 
the name should derive its force from the S]>hervi 
of activity (locus). In the last analysis it will be 
notcil that different spheres of activity will call 
forth tliirerent types of response becau.se of the 
specificity of the inborn tendency W'hich is 
bound up with the trait. Behaviorists will, of 
course, ascribe the different results to ditferent 
conditionings in the early stages of character 
formation. 

Another result, less open to criticism, gained 
through the experimental procedure and con- 
firming the general observation of numerous 
writers, is the comparatively high correlation be- 
tween intelligence and character. ’Ehe ajiplica- 
tions of this finding in the social sciences and 
particularly in education are clear. 

I’liroughout hi.story one aim of all educators, 
as of all .social reformers, has been the inculca- 
tion of moral principles, the principles conceived 
by any group to be the basis of “character.” 
But only in the last decade has character educa- 
tion been approached from a scientific angle. 
Since then this phase of character study has 
received considerable attention. Not only has a 
program of character education been included in 
many public schools but in a number of colleges 
the subject is now treated as a research field 
under the guidance of trained experimentalists. 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University and 
Iowa University arc at present the chief centers 


of such investigations, both having been subsi- 
dized by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. '^Ehe National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education and the Religious Education 
Association, as well as the American Ethical 
Union through its subsidiary societies, are also 
promoting the study of character both in its 
theoretical and practical aspects. It is too early 
to estimate the effect of such efforts on social 
stability or the maintenance of existing concep- 
tions of morality, but it is not to be doubted that 
the relationship may he significant. 

A. A. Roback 
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CHARCOT, JEAN MARTIN (1825-93), 
PTench neurologist. He devoted the first part 
of his career to pathological anatomy, but 
turned to clinical neurology, in which he did 
extremely important research at the Salpetriere. 
1 lis brilliant work in the systematic classification 
of nervous diseases won him great prestige, but 
he is knowm today chiefly for his study of 
hysteria, especially hystcro-epilepsy. In these 
researches he made considerable use of hyp- 
nosis, believing that susceptibility to deep 
hypnosis is a mark of the hysterical constitution. 
In opposition to the generally accepted organic 
neurology, he demonstrated, as had others, that 
ideas might cau.se functional nervous di.sorders 
such as paralysis, and he believed that ideas 
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might cure disorders of this character. In send- the case of a private trust it is not possible except 

ing some patients to Lourdes he spoke of “la for a limited time to tie up property in such a 

foi qui gu^rit.” way that it does not vest in a person who can 

His pupil, Pierre Janet, who agreed in general dispose of it. This time is in most states limited 

with Charcot’s conception of hysteria, pro- to a period of twenty-one years after the death of 

ceeded to develop the concepts of subconscious designated persons living at the time of the cre- 

ideas and of dissociation, or splitting of per- ation of the trust. By means of a charitable trust, 

sonality. In 1885-86 Sigmund Freud studied however, property can be taken out of commerce 

under Charcot and was deeply impressed by and perpetually devoted to designated purposes, 

the significance of mental factors in nervous By creating a charitable trust the owner of prop- 

disorders, and also by Charcots emphasis, on erty can control its disposition for centuries after 


one occasion, upon sexual factors in such con- 
ditions. How much of Freud’s later emphasis 
on these points is due to Charcot’s influence it 
is impossible to say; but certainly Charcot, 
Breuer and Bernheim, though representing 
three very different approaches, are all to be 
considered of major importance in leading Freud 
to formulate a psychological approach to hys- 
terical personality, and thence to a new sys- 
tematic psychology. 

French neurology, of which Charcot was so 
celebrated an exponent, did much late in the 
nineteenth century to stimulate systematic study 
of suggestion and imitation in relation to such 
phenomena as crowd psychology and fashion. 

Gardner Murphy 

Chief work'. Lefons sur les maladies du systbme nerueux 
(Paris 1873; also published as vols. i -iii of Oem'res 
completes, 1890-94), tr. by (JeorKe Sigerson, New 
Sydenham Scjcicty Publications, vols. Ixxii, xc, 
cxxviii (London 1877-89). 

Consult: Freud, S., Gesammelte Schriften, 11 vols. 
(Leipsic 1925-28) vol. i, p. 243-57, tr. in Collected 
Papers, 4 vols. (New York 1924-25) vol, i, p. 9-32; 
Wittels, Fritz, Sigmund Freud (Vienna 1924), tr. by 
Eden and Cedar Paul (London 1924) ch. ii. 

CHARITABLE TRUSTS. In all mature sys- 
tems of law devices have been developed for dis- 
posing of property for charitable purposes. The 
devices differ in different systems. In the Anglo- 
American system there are two methods of de- 
voting property to charity. Property may be 
given to a charitable corporation for the objects 
for which it is created; or it may be given to 
individual trustees to hold and administer for 
charitable purposes. 

A charitable trust differs from a private trust 
in two important respects. In the case of a 
private trust the beneficiaries are definite 
persons. Property held upon a charitable trust 
has no beneficial owmer; it is devoted to the ac- 
complishment of purposes which are or are sup- 
jiosed to be of benefit cither to the public in 
general or to an undefined part of the public. In 


he is dead. 

Since charitable tru.sts may continue indef- 
initely the question of obsolescence arises. If it 
becomes impossible or impracticable to carry 
out the precise purpose for which the trust was 
created the courts may authorize an application 
of the property cy pres. 'Fhat is, the trust prop- 
erty may be applied to some similar charitable 
purpose if the general charitable intent of the 
creator of the trust is thereby achieved. If, 
however, the specific directions of the creator of 
the trust are an essential part of his scheme and 
it becomes inifiossible or impracticable to com- 
ply with those directions the trust will fail and 
the property will revert to him or to his heirs. On 
the whole the courts tend to be rather strict in 
permitting such applications and, so long as it is 
}X)ssible and practicable to follow them, do not 
authorize a departure from the directions of the 
creator of the trust merely because changing 
conditions make it unwise to follow his instruc- 
tions. In order to avoid the difficulties which 
arise from unforeseen changes provision may be 
made in the trust instrument authorizing an 
adaptation of the trust to changing conditions; 
or authority may be given to devote the property 
to such charitable purposes as the trustees may 
from time to time deem wise. In some sixty 
cities in the United States “community trusts” 
have been created; the terms of these provide 
that the property contributed shall be de- 
voted to such charitable purposes as may be 
determined from time to time by a committee of 
representative citizens, subject to such limita- 
tions as any donor may impose with respect to 
the pmperty given by him. 

From time to time restrictions have been im- 
posed by legislation upon the creation of chari- 
table trusts. The early mortmain acts in England 
provided for the forfeiture of land held by cor- 
porations unless they were licensed to hold the 
land. In some of the American states there are 
statutes re.stricting the amount of property 
which may be held by charitable corporations. 
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The purpose of these statutes is to prevent the 
^king of property out of commerce. In some 
states there are statutes which provide that 
property cannot be given by will for charitable 
purposes unless the will is executed at least a 
month or more prior to the death of the testator, 
and statutes which forbid a testator to leave 
for charitable purposes more than a certain por- 
tion, usually a third or a half, of his property, at 
least if he is survived by a wife or children. 
The purpose of these statutes ib not so much to 
prevent accumulation of property by charitable 
organizations as it is to prevent testators from 
disinheriting their relatives in favor of a 
charity. 

Not every benevolent purpose is recognized 
by law as charitable. Charitable purposes in- 
clude the relief of poverty, the advancement of 
education, the promotion of religion and other 
objects which are or may reasonably he sup- 
posed to be beneficial to the public or to a part 
of the public. Such, for example, are the con- 
struction or maintenance of public buildings, 
highways and bridges, the prevention, treatment 
or cure of diseases, the protection of animals, the 
promotion of temperance. 

Perhaps the oldest of charitable purposes is 
the relief of poverty. In England many trusts 
were created for this purpose long before 
Parliament began to alford public relief through 
the poor laws. The beneficiaries were often 
limited, however, to certain classes of needy 
persons and the methods of relief were various. 
Many of these trusts proved in course of time to 
do more hann than good, often causing rather 
than curing pauperism. The numerous tru.sts for 
the payment of doles became so pernicious that 
Parliament finally authorized their diversion to 
purposes of education. 

The charitable trust has been an important 
instrument of religious freedom. In England it 
was formerly held that a trust for the promotion 
of religion is valid only in the case of the 
established religion. Gradually, however, it has 
come to be held that trusts to promote other 
religions are valid, including those of the Jews, 
the Roman Catholics and the various dissenting 
sects. It has even been held by the House of 
Lords that a bequest for the promotion of 
atheism is not illegal, though it has not been de- 
cided whether such a purpose is charitable. In 
the United States a trust to promote any religion 
is valid provided it is not one which involves 
illegal practises, such as polygamy. In a majority 
lof the states in which the question has arisen it 


is held that a trust for the saying of masses is 
charitable, although there are a few decisions tc 
the effect that such trusts, though not illegal, are 
not charitable because they are primarily for the 
benefit of particular individuals rather than of an 
indefinite number of persons. 

Trusts for the promotion of education have 
long been upheld as charitable trusts. Such 
trusts include trusts for the founding or support 
of schools and colleges, the creation of scholar- 
ships, the establishment of public libraries and 
museums, the endowment of public lectures, 
the distribution of books and pamphlets and the 
like. The charitable trust thus provides a 
method of social experimentation. Private 
persons can devote their property to the making 
of experiments which could not or would not be 
made with public funds. This has been par- 
ticularly the case in the field of education. In 
privately endowed institutions it has been pos- 
sible to make educational experiments which it 
would have been difficult if not impossible to 
make in public institutifins. These private insti- 
tutions have been enabled to conduct researches 
which would perhaps have imposed too heavy a 
drain upon the public treasury. It is alsi) pos- 
sible by means of charitable trusts to endow the 
teaching of doctrines and the advancement of 
new or unpopular causes. It makes no difference 
that the purpo.se of a trust is to present only one 
side of a question and that most people regard 
that .side as the wrong side, if rational persons 
regard it as the right side and believe that the 
promotion of the purpose will benefit mankind. 
Institutions supported by charitable trusts can 
be conducted without interference from the 
public authorities as long as they are carrying 
out the purposes for which they were founded. 
There is always a danger, however, that a minor- 
ity view will be regarded by an illiberal court as 
irrational and that a trust to promote it will be 
held invalid. 

Because of the public character of charitable 
trusts and since there are no beneficial owners to 
guard against mismanagement, the responsibility 
for their enforcement is placed upon a public 
officer, the attorney general. At the suit of the 
attorney general the trustees may be compelled 
to conform to the terms of the trust. In few if 
any of the American states is the office of the 
attorney general so organized as to maintain 
adequate supervision over the administration of 
trusts. In England in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century parliamentary commissions un- 
der the leadership of Lord Brougham spent 
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many years in investigating the administration of 
charitable trusts. Many of those investigated had 
been established hundreds of years before and in 
many cases great abuses in their administration 
had grown up. Tn 1853 a permanent Charity 
Commission was created by act of Parliament 
and was given general oversight of charitable 
trusts. 'I’hc reports of I^rd Brougham’s com- 
missions and the annual reports of the charity 
commissioners arc a valuable source of informa- 
tion on charitable trusts in England and empha- 
size the absence of sources of information as to 
such trusts in the United States. 

The absence of any control over the trustees 
except such as is exercised by the courts at the 
suit of the attorney general has its disadvantages 
as well as its merits. Although charitable trusts 
may be experimental in their origin they have a 
natural tendency to become stereotyped. This is 
particularly true in the case of trusts for educa- 
tional or religious purposes. Opinions change, 
and if property is devoted forever to the teaching 
or preaching of opinions once held by the found- 
er of the trust but since generally abandoned 
the trust may not only cease to perform a useful 
function but may even put a premium upon 
hypocrisy. The hand of the founder may pre- 
serve its grasp too long after he is dead. It is 
important, therefore, that the courts should 
exercise liberally their power to authorize de- 
partures from the terms of the trust whenever 
such departures become reasonable. In Ivngland 
the unwillingness of the courts to exercise this 
power except in extreme cases has necessitated 
the intervention of Parliament on many occa- 
sions. Since the power of legislatures in the 
United States is restricted by constitutional 
limitations it is particularly necessary that the 
courts should be free to authorize the adapta- 
tion of charitable trusts to changing social con- 
ditions. 

Austin W. Scott 
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CHARITY. The term charity denotes in com- 
mon usage both a quality of thought or feeling 
and a mode of conduct with reference to those 
visited by misfortune. 'Phe most characteristic 
elements of charity arc doubtless derived from 
the feelings and experiences associated with 
family life— the affection and sense of respon- 
sibility which find natural expression in the 
bond between parent and child and between 
mates. The term was first applied, however, to 
the extension of social obligations beyond the 
immediate circle of kinship. Both the sentiment 
and the practise of charity early acquired the 
sanction of religion. It became a personal virtue 
and a religious duty as well as a social utility. 
Its motivation thn)ughout history has constantly 
reflected this intertwining of personal, religious 
and social sanctions. 

Until the advent of the laissez faire philos- 
ophy the concept of charity as an individual 
act of mercy was of comparatively small social 
significjince, since it was an extension of the 
more basic recognition of the responsibility ' 
of the group for all its members and of the com- 
munal code of ethics with respect to strangers. 
As long as the community rej>re.sented both a 
religious and a political unity, the a.ssumption 
of this reciprocal lesponsibility was a constant 
function. Altruism thus became an expression 
incidentally of a more imaginative interpretation 
of group self-preservation. 

Ancient writings among all peoples abound in 
references to the twin duties of care for the 
aged, widowed and orphan members of the 
family group and help for guests, wayfarers and 
strangers. Among primitive ju’ojiles the succor- 
ing of wanderers and beggars assumed some- 
thing of the nature of a communal rite linked 
with religious observances. Many centuries be- 
fore the Christian era communal feasts to which 
strangers and unattacheil poor were esjx-.cially 
invited and wayfarers’ lodges and rest houses 
were signs of a lively sense of communal re- 
sponsibility sanctioned by both religious and 
social considerations. 

The scope of charity has undergone many 
changes with regard to potential beneficiaries, 
and the types of benefits have reflected the 
changing social standards of communities. The 
ancient Greeks, for instance, centered their at- 
tention on the relatively small number of the 
inhabitants known as citizens, whose leisure and 
means for perfonnance of civic duties required 
protection in the face of economic pressure. A 
wide variety of experiments in public poor re- 
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lief, supplementing traditional private and 
family aid, was directed toward conserving the 
unity of the state by strengthening its econom- 
ically weakest members. These experiments 
took the form of remission of taxes, annulment 
of debts, confiscation and redistribution of lands 
and surplus wealth, as well as periodical doles 
of cash and food. Emigration and exile were 
further means employed to maintain social unity 
within the confines of the slate. 

In the Roman state, as in Cl recce, the fact of 
citizenship was the basis for the right to relief. 
Wars of conquest, which drew men almost con- 
tinually from their fields and left their families 
the victims of economic adversity or of the ag- 
grandizement of stronger neighbors and which 
steadily displaced free labor with armies of 
slaves from conquered territory, filled Rome — 
the teeming capital of a militaristic world state — 
with hordes of dispossessed, dependent citizens, 
the jilcbs. 'The agitation of the plcbs was a 
constant threat to social and political unity, and 
vast measures of public and jirivate relief 
were undertaken, culminating on the one hand 
in the free distribution of corn by the state 
{annona civira) and on the other in private 
largess (sportula) by wealthy patricians to 
hordes of personal clients. 

'This practical group protection basis for 
charity was not wholly absent in the early 
Christian church, a persecuted sect recruited 
mainly from the weak and lowly members of 
Roman society. But the dominant elements of 
Christian charitable theory and practise were de- 
rived from its Jewish antecedents. 

T'he religious aspect of Hebrew charity, like 
the family life in which it was nourished, had 
preeminently a social significance which because 
of the nature of the group often transcended 
political or territorial boundaries. It partook of 
the deep ethical fervor and rigid moral code of 
the Hebrews, especially under the spur of the 
p^'ophets, who emj^hasized the quality of .social 
righteousness over that of individual mercy. It 
was also an individual religious duty, a source 
of religious merit, as well as a mutual obligation 
for the protection of group solidarity and 
security. Both in the individual and social atti- 
tudes and acts the desirability of mercy was 
emphasized in addition to the duty of righteous- 
ness and social justice. 

The Christian emphasis upon personal im- 
mortality and the importance of lih- after death 
tended to weaken charitable motives related to 
immediate social conditions and objectives and 
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to exalt motives related to the eternal personal 
welfare of the donor. Responsibility was trans- 
ferred from the group to the individual. The 
cure of the souls of the sick and the unfortunate 
tended to take precedence over the relief of their 
physical or social disabilities. On the other hand, 
the heightened regard for the dignity and w'orth 
of every human creature as an individual 
personality with an immortal destiny, which the 
same faith expressed, gave new warmth to 
fraternal feeling and an immense stimulus to 
private charitable elfort. 

I‘Vom the beginning Chri.stian charity was a 
dynamic element in the congregational life 
which came to replace the political body as 
the center f)f charitable endeavor. As early as 
the second century church charitable funds had 
come into being and organized parochial char- 
ities were in process of growth. Numerous in- 
stitutions for the sick, for orphans and for 
the aged were established. 'The great expansion 
of church charities, however, came with the ac- 
cumulation of extensive endowments, adminis- 
tered by the monastic orders, which for a thou- 
sand years dominated the charitable thought and 
practises of the western world. Scores of thou- 
.sands of hospitals and almshouses thus came 
into being, and immense resources, constantly 
repKnished by the gifts of wealthy patrons in 
return for the prayers of the faithful, were 
dispensed to armies of beggars and vagrants, 
as well as to other dependents for whom special 
in.stitutions were provided. An orgy of alms- 
giving, comparable to that which helped to de- 
moralize Roman society but springing from re- 
ligious rather than political motives, sw'ept over 
the world, and only an occasional voice of 
prote.st was heard. St. Francis of Assisi (1182- 
1226) denounced the somewhat perfunctory 
and impersonal charity which liad grown up 
under the influence of the powerful wealthy 
monasteries. Abandoning all his possessions, 
dw'elling in poverty among the poor, he brought 
the Christian precept of charity out of the con- 
fines of the monastery into the world of men 
and recaptured for a time something of the in- 
dividual’s sense of brotherhood. Later leaders 
in their zeal for stimulating a life of sacrifice 
and service assigned specific spiritual values 
and rewards to specific charitable acts and 
thus again made the very act of almsgiving, 
apart from feeling or purpose, the test of re- 
ligious merit. 

This emphasis upon good works as a means of 
grace, associated with the practise of granting 
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indulgences in return for alms, formed one 
of the crucial points of attack upon the Roman 
Catholic church during the series of convul- 
sions that constituted the so-called Reformation 
in the sixteenth century. The rise and spread 
of the Protestant concept of justification by 
faith and the denial of the reality of any 
abstract religious virtue to be won from par- 
ticular acts dissociated from the whole moral 
life of the individual had much to do with 
the gradual replacement of the church by 
the state as the dominant factor in charitable 
effort. I'hey not only tended to weaken the rig- 
orous sanctions that had sustained lavish giving 
throughout the Middle Ages but directly 
contributed to the schisms that culminated in 
the nationalization of the church in England 
and other Protestant countries and to the con- 
fiscation of monasteries and other church 
properties there and elsewhere. 

Economic and political upheavals contributed 
powerfully to the same end. 'Phe awakening of 
trade and industry following the crusades trans- 
ferred the dynamic center of social life from 
the old feudal estates to the growing towns. 
There the tratle and craft guilds, organized for 
the mutual protection of those engaged in the 
new economic activities, began successfully to 
compete with religious organizations for the 
loyalty of their menibcTs and gradually assumed 
some of the charitable functions of the church. 
The development of new types of social malad- 
justment made a place for the functioning of 
the.se non-political charitable organizations, but 
the town governments, with the influx of 
transients and unattached tradesmen and crafts- 
men, also participated in charitable enterprises. 

'Phe stage was thus set for the intervention 
of the national state as the body to administer 
public relief. Social disorganization, augment- 
ing the need for charity, coincided with the 
decline of the old religious sanctions of private 
giving and the depletion of charitable resources 
both religious and secular. Devastating wars 
imposed enormous burdens of taxation; the 
Black Death and subsequent visitations of the 
plague depopulated whole towns, broke up 
families and set thousands adrift without means 
of livelihood; the enclosure of lands and their 
conversion from farming to sheep grazing, to 
meet the needs of the new wool manufacturing 
industry, and the ultimate dispersal of this 
industry from town shops to widely scattered 
homes in town and country added to economic 
confusion and dislocation. 


The state at first took negative action. Fu- 
tile efforts were made to restrict enclosures, 
to regulate wages, to prevent the movement of 
laborers from one place to another and to sup- 
press begging by severe punishments. The fail- 
ure of these measures led to efforts to organize 
and systematize begging by a license system, 
and this, in turn, was finally supplemented by 
positive attempts to control and to provide sys- 
tematic relief through public agencies. Public 
relief therefore was at first more of an en- 
forcement of law than a charitable act. 

The first and the most comprehensive meas- 
ure of this sort was the celebrated Elizabethan 
P(K)r Law of 1601, the outgrowth of many earlier 
experiments. In its attempt to classify depend- 
ents and to provide specific treatment suitable 
to the needs of each group — work for the able 
bodied poor, almshouse care for the infirm ana 
apprenticeship for children — and especially in 
its outspoken purpose of accepting public re- 
sponsibility for the care of the poor, to be 
discharged through public funds and by public 
oflicials, this law’ set a new mode of public 
policy. The restrictive and repressive experi- 
ments from w'hich it grew still permeated its 
provisions and were intensified in later enact- 
ments as events proved its inadequacy to achieve 
its professed ends. Pauperism, vagrancy, beg- 
gary continued, although more and more persist- 
ently the .state sought to discourage and pe- 
nalize dependency. 

After two hundred years new and confusing 
social, economic and political dislocations 
occasitined new efforts to deal with the problem 
of dependency and charitable relief. Their 
first manifestation was in the rise of humani- 
tarian protests against the old repressive 
policy. In England the rigors and cruelties 
of the old poor laws and their administration 
were somewhat mitigated and more liberal relief 
measures instituted. Elsewhere, especially in 
France, a disposition was shown to carry to 
its logical conclusion the principle of state 
responsibility for all needy citizens and to 
substitute generous public aid for the mixture 
of public and private bounty which had survived 
from the old order. There was established 
toward the end of the eighteenth century in 
Hamburg, Germany, a systematic review of 
public relief by a central municipal authority. 
This was supplemented by the establishment of 
close and sympathetic relations between al- 
moners and the poor in place of the perfunctory 
and mechanical contacts of the past. 
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There were, however, contrary currents. The 
industrial revolution, which had intensified 
the social disorganization and distress that 
had stirred the hearts of the philanthropists, 
brought into being a new class of capitalist 
manufacturers, whose interests were bound up 
with economy in expenditure of public funds, 
with the maintenance of an inexhaustible supply 
of cheap labor and with freedom from goveni- 
mental interference in economic life, all of which 
were threatened by governmental philanthropic 
activity. Furthermore, the democratic move- 
ment of the time voiced a new political and 
ecotiomic philosophy of ii\dividualism, which 
resisted paternalistic though humanitarian meas- 
ures. Faith in the right and capacity of the indi- 
vidual to manage his own affairs and to meet his 
own problems without governmental aid, but- 
tressed by the highest economic authorities — 
Adam Smith and Malthus — sustained the posi- 
tion of the new industrialists. Amongst the re- 
formers themselves Thomas Chalmers (1780- 
1847) decried public aid and emphasized the role 
of voluntary effort and contributions. 

In the contest which ensued the working 
classes, supported by such philanthropists as 
1 -K)rd Shaftesbury, sought the protection of the 
law against exploitation or neglect and were op- 
posed by industrialists and economists, who 
were attemjiting to restrain the active interven- 
tion of government in social and economic life. 

As Amos Warner ajitly says, “Each finally 
triumphed on the other’s native ground.” 
Through social legislation the rigors of the new 
industrial system were somewhat abated, but the 
poor laws were ultimately rewritten in the old re- 
strictive spirit by the economists and capitalists. 
The report of the Poor Law Commission of 
1834 definitely reestablished the old principles 
of minimum relief and the workhouse test as 
deterrents against unnecessary dependence 
upon public aid, and uniformity of administra- 
tion under a central supervisory authority was 
sought in order to restrain undue generosity or 
laxity in particular poor districts. 

In this whole development of public chari- 
table activity up to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, as in that of the ecclesiastical 
charities which it largely displaced and in the 
communal systems of ancient Greece and Rome, 
is to be discerned an almost complete disregard 
of the effect of charity upon the individual bene- 
ficiary. Although modern charity of this early 
period, like that of the ancients, was motivated 
largely by communal purposes or class interests. 
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as distinguished from the personal or unworldly 
concerns that frequently dominated mediaeval 
religious charities, it disregarded, perhaps even 
more than the latter, its individual beneficiary’s 
right to personality. Nor did the growing private 
charity of the same period, nourished by the 
mounting surplus wealth of the industrial 
middle class, differ greatly from public policy 
in its fundamental motivation. 

I’he contribution to charitable theory and 
practise of a genuine interest in the individual 
beneficiary and an unqualified recognition of 
his rights as a person was reserved for the 
closing years of the nineteenth century, althougli 
it was heralded much earlier in the vigorous 
pleas of such leaders as John How^ard, Ruskin, 
Carlyle and Dickens in England, Dorothy Dix in 
the United States and a host f)f others who chal- 
lenged the right of society to seek its own ends 
at the expense of its individual members. 

'Fhe movement for the recognition of the 
rights of personality and for the breakdown of 
the old c()ncept of the poor as a class apart from 
the rest of the population took many forms and 
directions. In part it reiterated the old protest 
against indiscriminate almsgiving, still rampant 
despite the restrictive reform of the poor laws. 
In part it fostered a more respectful, more fra- 
tern.il, less mechanical approach to the needy 
individual, as in the social settlement move- 
ment. In part it was rooted in the new scientific 
spirit cultivated in the universities from which 
many of its leaders were drawn, which demand- 
ed discriminating analysis and treatment of 
causes rather than casual treatment of symptoms. 

One outstanding product of the fusion of all 
these dynamic elemerUs was the charity organ- 
ization movement, which sprang up in London 
in the late sixties and soon found its way to 
America and other parts of the world. Its em- 
phasis upon the elimination of material relief 
and the development of the “natural resources” 
of persons in need doubtless dates at least as 
far back as Thomas Chalmers’ experiments 
in his parish in Glasgow. Its emphasis upon 
organiz;ition, cooperation, non-duplication of 
effort, with di.stricting and friendly visiting, 
was borrowed in part from the I lamburg plan of 
fifty years before and its more recent adapta- 
tion in the city of Elberfeld, Germany. The 
leaders of this movement, Charles Loch, Octavia 
Hill and Edward Denison, carrying on the 
laissez faire tradition of Chalmers, denounced 
public charity as pauperizing and demoralizing 
to individual initiative and as an undue enlarge- 
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ment of the powers of the state. But the charity 
organization movement made its own distinctive 
contribution toward a new focusing of interest 
in the individual beneficiary and a new respect 
for him; toward the elimination of personal 
motives and class distinctions in the practise 
of charity; and toward the development of sci- 
entific method and spirit in administration. 

Not wholly dissociated in spirit from this 
movement, although of quite a different scope, 
was the development in America at about the 
same time of unpaid official bodies, often 
called state boards of charities and correction, 
with the multijilc object of protecting the 
dependent individual against abuse, neglect or 
exploitation, of devising plans for his speedy 
restoration to normal social status and of 
studying the problem of dependency as a 
whole with the object of recommending suitable 
scientific preventive and curative treatment. 
bVom these state bodies there emanated soon in 
the United States the scicTitific interest, the 
ordered and interpreted experience and the 
broadened view which through the state and 
national conferences of charities and correction 
helped to introduce a new concept of charity to 
prepare the way for modern social work, it also 
supplemented private or semipublic charity by 
public supervision and control, thus reintro- 
ducing in somewhat modified fashion the civic 
elements into cf)mmunity life. 

Probably the outstanding event of recent 
times in the development of charitable thought 
and practise was the report of the British P(X)r 
Law Commission of igog. The majority of that 
commission, while recommending no drastic de- 
parture from the okl administrative forms and 
procedures, took cognizance of the new concept 
of charity with its insistence upon sympathetic 
and disinterested ailministration of relief in 
accordance with individual needs and without 
violation of individual personality. The minor- 
ity, frankly breaking completely away from the 
old tradition, demanded that charity in its 
old forms and connotations be definitely thrust 
aside; that the time honored distinctions be- 
tween the poor as a class and the rest of the 
people be wiped out; and that in place of poor 
relief in the old sense specialized services 
through specialized public authorities l)e made 
available to all alike to meet the manifold 
causes and symptoms of social maladjustments. 

This point of view was in some respects not 
so radical a departure as it seemed. Several 
functions formerly performed by charitable en- 


deavor, such as universal provision for educa- 
tion and the establishment of institutions for 
the dependent and handicapped, were gradually 
being taken over as legitimate aspects of dem- 
ocratic public administration. 

In the field of st)cial politics those who pin 
their faith to the ultimate development of a dem- 
ocratic socialized state hail the demise of the old 
concept of charity. 'They emphasize, as part of a 
code of justice and in place of beneficence to- 
ward those individuals or groups whose depend- 
ent ]>osition is to a varying extent an incident of 
social and economic di.sorganization, a social re- 
sponsibility in tenns of services which in the 
past have been withheld from the poor orgranted 
grudgingly and haltingly through private char- 
ity. In the name of orthodox economic theory 
others denounce charity as an interference with 
the free play of forces of human natui'c and are 
even more emphatic in their denunciation of any 
assumption of social responsibility for its mem- 
bers by thcorganized polity. I'Vom the field of the. 
natural science's other \oices are heard, lament- 
ing the jiersistcnce of charity or public relief as 
arbitrary interferences with the natural law'^ of 
evolution, dejiloring the perpetuation of the unfit 
which follows as a result of protection from 
the necessity of achievingsur\ival through asift- 
ing and strengthening competition with their 
fellows and conflict wfith a hostile environment. 

A realistic view of our complicated and dy- 
namic economic and social system reveals the 
persistence and recurrence of maladjustments 
for the amelioration of which no organized j>ro- 
vision would be made without llie existence of 
charity. But the tw^entieth century concept of 
the scope and quality of charity is being recast 
in such a way as to embody more clearly a dem- 
ocratic philosophy of group life and a more 
genuine respect for individual personality. 

Kknneth L. M. Pray 
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CHARITY ORGANlZA'riON. See Social 
Work. 

CHARlvEIMAGNlv (742-814). From hi.s father, 
Pippin the Short, the last major domus of the 
Merovingian regime and the first king of the 
Carolingian line, Charlemagne received a two- 
fold leg.icy: the Frankish kingdom embracing 
principally Austrasia, Neuslria, Burgundy, 
Aquitania, Allemania, Bavaria and Frisia — ^that 
is, modern P'rance, Belgium, Holland and parts 
of Germany -and the guardianship of the west- 
ern church, in whose trust reposed the rem- 
nants of Roman civilization. In its broadest 
aspect his career can be explained as the attempt 
of a man of surpassing energy and preeminent 
organizing ability to preserve and develop thc.se 
two bequests, llis conquests of Saxony, of 
northern Spain, of the Avars, sprang in part 
from the restless instinct of the born warrior and 
conqueror, in part from the political necessity of 
protecting his vast realm from the barbarians on 
its frontiers, in part from his assumption of a 
divine mission to carry Christianity into pa- 
gan lands. The same complexity of purpose led 
him in 774 to crown himself king of the Lom- 
bards, the potential rncnacers of his own 
authority in southern Gaul and the inveterate 
enemies of the papacy. For his services to the 
Holy See he exacted from Pope Leo in corona- 
tion as Roman Emperor at the Christmas cere- 
mony at St. Peter’s in 800. 1 o what extent the 


Holy Roman Empire was the conscious creation 
of Charlemagne has long been a matter of 
historical dispute, but no doubt can exist that it 
was he who made possible the actual fusion of 
the two component elements' out of which the 
theory of the mediaeval empire was built. Since 
the culmination of the barbarian invasions the 
claim of the Roman Catholic church to the 
spiritual supremacy of the world had been 
tempered by the fact that the popes themselves 
were forced to regard the Greek Catholic rulers 
of C'onstantinople as the heirs of imperial Rome 
and the repositories of universal earthly author- 
ity. In Charlemagne the popes found for the 
first time a I^oman Catholic ruler whose power 
cnabletl him to dispute the aspirations of the 
eastern empire and whom they could appoint 
joint sovereign of the western world. 

Charlemagne’s empire was a more or less 
strongly centralized state imposed upon a rudi- 
mentary but rapidly developing feudal structure. 
Ilis capitularies attest that he recognized the 
true nature of his j^ower. He perceived the 
necessity of permitting a large part of his ad- 
ministration to devohe upon the great lords 
whom Pippin as well as the last moribund 
Merovingians had endowed with benefices in 
return for political service. Satisfied if he could 
prcv<“nt this devolution from obstructing his 
own final authority he pursued the method of 
checking the power of the lords through the mis- 
si dominici, who regularly investigated the work 
of all public officials. Instead of seeking to 
arrest the development of feudal institutions he 
gave the whole system the appearance of emanat- 
ing from him by investing the oath of vassalage 
with the legal sanction which it had never before 
received. His single reservation was that no 
vassal should be freed from his duties to the 
slate. He ctmstituted himself a quasi-suzerain 
over all his subjects by a aipitulary issued in 802 
which converted the periodic pledge of alle- 
giance demanded from all freemen into an oath 
of fidelity to the king as feudal lord. The organ- 
ization of the army, a matter of vital impor- 
tance in Charlemagne’s conquests, was feudal. 
When war impended a direct summons to arms 
was issued only to the vassals holding land im- 
mediately from Charlemagne and to the feudal 
lords, each of whom then organized and led to 
the emperor under his own command his quota 
of soldiers. Charlemagne’s purpose in adopting 
such a military system was typical of his general 
attitude toward feudalism. The obligation of 
freemen to serve in the army had become an in- 
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creasing hardship under his regime and great 
numbers of them had sought escape by forfeit- 
ing their liberty and passing into the condition 
of serfdom. Since his army was thus depleted 
Charlemagne was forced to rely upon extracting 
from the lords the full measure of their potential 
resources. So long as he lived these concessions 
to feudalism held comparatively little hazard for 
the authority of the state; but they contributed 
to the growth of institutions already deeply 
rooted in the sf>cial and political fabric of the age 
and thus possessed the clement of permanence, 
whereas the unity of the empire was contingent 
upon the mortal magic of his j)ersf)nal strength. 
In reality, the ultimate consequence of his gigan- 
tic and tcmjwrarily successful effort to create 
civil order was the stimulation of the forces of 
feudal anarchy. 

Charlemagne’s undoubted preeminence in his 
own age caused succeeding generations to inflate 
him into a demigod. Although after the Middle 
Ages the impossible legends of which he was the 
hero lingered only in the minds of poets, some- 
thing of the same tendency to exaggerate his im- 
portance has survived until the present time. In 
some measure it has victimized economic and 
social historians, who have attributed to him the 
initiation of various farsighted projects to pro- 
mote the economic prosperity of his realm. For 
the most part these assumptions are supported 
by meager evidence. Because he sought to ex- 
tinguish the constantly smoldering embers of 
revolt among the Saxons by deporting them and 
populating their lands with peaceful tribes, it has 
been alleged that he carried out a methodical 
plan of colonizing conquered territory. On even 
slighter testimony it has been assumed that he 
systematically combined small estates and con- 
rerted them into great domains for the purpose 
of obtaining superior yield in cultivation. As a 
matter of fact, the forces guiding the evolution of 
economic feudal institutions were beyond 
Charlemagne’s control. The inventorial state- 
ment contained in Irminon’s Polyptyque (ed, by 
Auguste Ixiugnon, 2 vols., Paris 1886-95) does 
indeed seem to indicate that the normal regime 
during Charlemagne’s reign was that of large 
estate, but the emperor himself had had no hand 
in its introduction, nor did he make any effort to 
arrest the visible tendency toward the breaking 
up of these estates through their exploitation by 
numerous small tenants. Charlemagne’s legisla- 
tion with regard to agricultural organization and 
administration was really confined almost en- 
tirely to his own domains, which he jealously 


guarded as his chief source of revenue and the 
most stable foundation of his political power. 
Even here his eflPorts to promote economy con- 
sisted chiefly of the codification of rules already 
in force rather than of the introduction of radical 
changes — a point well illustrated by the famous 
capitulary De villis (tr. in Translations and Re- 
prints from the Original Sources of European 
History published by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, vol. iii, no. ii). 'I’he same historians 
who have so greatly exaggerated Charlemagne’s 
effect upon agricultural organization have 
sought to demonstrate by a superficially impos- 
ing mass of evidence that he was the center of a 
great industrial and commercial revival. It re- 
mains a little more than doubtful that such a 
revival ever took place. Certainly, from the 
kernels of truth which inhere in the thesis, no 
more daring conclusion can be drawn than that 
Charlemagne manifested solicitude to facilitate 
exchange through such measures as the at- 
tempted introduction of uniform weights and 
measures and the withdrawal of debased cur- 
rency from circulation; and perhaps that articles 
in some of his capitularies tended toward the 
protection of certain industries. 

Louis Halphen 
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CHARLES V (1500-58), Holy Roman emperor 
and (as Charles i) king of Spain. Charles was 
bom in Ghent as duke of Burgundy and in 1519 
was elected emperor. Ruler of a vast empire 
extending over Germany, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Spain and America, Charles is from a 
constitutional point of view a most interesting 
figure. All his important acts should be inter- 
preted in terms of his efforts to bridge the gap 
between his mediaeval office and the modern 
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territorial states which composed his domains. 
On the one hand, he attempted to revitalize the 
empire and make its claim to universality effec- 
tive on the foundation of his enormous territorial 
domains. On the other hand, he tried to reorgan- 
ize Spain into a territorially and politically con- 
solidated kingdom like that of his great rival 
Francis i of France and to achieve a similar con- 
solidation of Germany. 

But the ideas of the Protestant revolt rendered 
these several objectives mutually exclusive. It 
has been argued that Charles, if he had had the 
vision and the courage to seize upon Luther’s 
ideas, could have made himself the protector, if 
not the leader, of a popularly supported reorgan- 
ization of the church and the Christian faith and 
have shaken the power of the Roman hierarchy, 
which had been so fatal to previous efforts at 
organizing a united Europe. The authority of 
the imperial office, however, rested upon the 
universality of the Christian faith as organized in 
the Catholic church, and once it became ap- 
parent that the Catholic hierarchy was deter- 
mined to reject the Lutheran proposals Charles 
was obliged to act as he did. The abandonment 
of the Catholic religion, moreover, would have 
alienated his Spanish subjects completely, and 
since the consolidation of Spain seemed to be 
easier than that of Germany this task was seized 
upon. 

He failed to take sufficient interest in the 
urgently needed internal reforms for which 
everyone in Germany was clamoring. When he 
finally attempted to consolidate the German 
kingdom in 1547 it was too late, 'fhe new 
national consciousness, torn by the rival claims 
of a universalist dream and local allegiance to 
prince or city, had disintegrated. Charles’ abdi- 
cation and retirement in 1555-56, although 
partly the result of his personal desire for peace, 
seem to substantiate this interpretation of his 
reign; the constitutional ideas with which he had 
approached his task had proved incapable of 
solving the most urgent problems of his office. 
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CHARMONT, JOSEPH (1859-1922), French 
jurist. He was professor of civil law at the 
University of Montpellier from 1885 until his 
death. Charmont’s outstanding contribution was 
his serious attempt, in spite of his affiliation 
with the individualistic school in jurispru- 
dence, to harmonize the apparently conflicting 
views of the newer schools, particularly those of 
Dugiiit and Durkheim, with the tenets of 
natural law. His views find their best expression 
in “Le fondement de I’ordre collectif” (in 
Revue de Vimtitut de sociologie, vol. iii, 1921, p. 
1-14), a paper written just before his death, in 
which he so modifies his individualistic concep- 
tion of law as to make room for the claims of 
the sociologists, holding that individualism and 
socialism in law can be harmonized. He had 
already expressed a similar notion in his book 
Le droit et Vesprit democratique (Montpellier 
190S), devoting an entire chapter to “the 
socialization of law.” Channont also published 
Les interprHes du code civil, in collaboration with 
A. Chausse, constituting the first volume of 
Livre du centenaire du code civil (Paris 1905); La 
renaissance du droit naturel (Montpellier 1910; 
2nd ed. by G. Morin, Paris 1927), the major 
part of which appears in Modern French Legal 
Philosophy, Modern Legal Philosophy series, 
vol. vii (New York 1916); and Les transforma- 
tions du droit civil (Paris 1912). From 1892 to 
1914 he also contributed an annual report to the 
Revue de la legislation et de la jurisprudence on 
the state of the civil law. 

J. Declareuil 
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CHARTERED COMPANIES. Convention has 
now generally narrowed the application of the 
term chartered company to a type of association 
for trade with distant points which appeared in 
early modern times along with the rise of strong 
European states and their commercial and 
political expansion overseas. A form of trading 
ojmpany sharing risks and profits had been em- 
ployed by the Genoese in their highly important 
trade with north Africa as early as the twelfth 
century. Northwestern Europe was more back- 
ward in commercial organization, but toward 
the close of the Middle Ages the trading centers 
of the Low Countries and Ciermany had largely 
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adapted themselves to south European methods. 
Great banking firms like the Peruzzi and Bardi 
of Florence had maintained branches as far away 
as Ix)ndoii. Even after the decline of the Flemish 
Ilanse in the fourteenth century Low Country 
people played an important role in the activities 
of the Merchants of the Staple, monopolists in 
the export to the continent of the great English 
staples: wool, sheepskin, tin :uid lead. Although 
the Hanseatic League was not finally ejected 
from England until the end of the sixteenth 
century it had alreaily been suffering for a long 
time from the aggressive competition of the 
English Merchants Adventurers, who dealt in 
various export products, especially undyed 
cloth, not covered by the Staplers’ monopoly. 
'J’hese Merchants Adventurers formed a real 
national chartered company of the regulated 
type at the opening of the sixteenth century; 
they are mentioni-d here because they are often 
treated as the outstanding English example of a 
transitional type between the mediaeval guild 
and hanse on the one hand and the early modern 
joint stock concern for more distant trade and 
colonization on the other. 

With the perfecting of ocean navigation and 
the rise of national states direct trade lelations 
between distant regions began to undermine the 
earlier forms of commercial monopoly, which 
had involved seseral intermediaries. For ex- 
ample, goods from the b!]ast Indies had previ- 
ously arri\ ed in Europe by means of a number of 
shorter hauls, passing through many hands. 
Idiough less expensive as a whole, the direct 
ocean trade demanded more capital, called for 
more protection and involved delays longer than 
any which had pre\iously been imposed upon 
any one set of merchants. 

During the first century after the voyages of 
Vasco da (iama and C’oluTnbus the Italian and 
German tratling towns lost considerably to those 
of Portugal and Sjiain, which were advanta- 
geously situati'd for ocean trading. Antw'erp 
flourished for a time, largely because the Low 
Countries were as gooil a secondary distributing 
center for goods from Lisbon or Cadiz as they 
had been for those from other sources; but the 
final sexerarux ol the Netherlands from Spain 
coincided with tlu* Spanish coiKjuest of Portu- 
gal, and so the Dutch were shut out of the Lis- 
bon market. After the failure of the Spanish 
Armada in 15SS both the Dutch and the linglish 
struck out boldly for the direct East India trade, 
and together with the J'rench they also felt 
freer to explore the possibilities of the North 


American mainland. Neither the Portuguese not 
the Spanish developed strong chartered com- 
panies; this may be partially explained by the 
fact that both had been drawn into the conflict 
for commercial supremacy earlier, at a time 
when their economic organization was still 
practically mediaeval, and had thus accumulated 
bad precedents. Under less strict governmental 
superxdsion enterprising chartered adventurers 
from northern Europe out fought and out traded 
them. 

Really adequate ships for long voyages were 
developed only after a long tiiTie. There was a 
dearth of friendly ports of call for refitting and 
taking on supplies. ’Po put the trade on a sound 
economic basis it needed to be highly organized 
at both ends of the voyage, and a new spirit of 
business enterprise was reciuiretl to discover and 
introduce the gooils which made the most prof- 
itable cargoes in both directions. In this many 
sided competition the chartered company dem- 
onstrated its superiority over rigid govern- 
mental control and held a unique })lace in the 
overseas trade for nearly two centuries. 

'J'here is little but their location and their 
national charters to distinguish the earlier north 
liuropean regulated coiTjpanies from the great 
Italian guilds engaged in the Levant trade at an 
earlier period. In each case the merchant obeyed 
the rules laid down in the charter in order to 
avail himself, with his own capital, of the 
privileges of membership. In each groups of 
members sometimes acted together on some- 
thing like a joint stock basis. 'I’he Merchants 
Adventurers ami the Eastland Company both 
overlapped the earliest national joint stock 
foreign trade monopolies, of which the so-called 
Russia, or Muscovy, Company, chartered in 
T555, is jxerhaps the most striking example. It 
was the long haul, the large })ermanent invest- 
ment and the force of strong states which gave 
the joint stock principle in the chartered com- 
panies a new importance and made a great differ- 
ence in fact out of many obscure ones in form. 

W. R. Scott suggests that the joint stock 
feature of the Muscovy Company, so widely 
copied in later charters, may have been adopted 
beeaiise of the familiarity of one of the founders, 
Sebastian Cabot, with the system in Italy. I’his 
company maile huge profits from the whaling 
industry and some from Russian and Persian 
trade, but was often attacked in Parliament by 
people like Sir Edwin Sandys who objected on 
principle to joint stock enterprises. The Turkey, 
or Levant, Company, chartered in 1581 and cm- 
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ploying as part of its capital the proceeds of 
Drake’s plundering expedition around the world, 
abandoned the joint stock basis after about 
twenty years. Political attocks, Spanish priva- 
teering and high li)nglish duties on currants 
figure among the reasons given for adopting the 
regulated basis. It was at this time that some of 
its influential members decided to use part of 
the capital momentarily idle as a nucleus for 
the organization of the East India Company, of 
which the earliest minutes actually appear in a 
letter book of the Levant Company. 

In the quite typical charter granted in t6oo to 
“The Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading into the East Indies” the group 
was given the exclusive luiglish rights to trade 
in the Indian and Pacific oceans for fifteen 
years, with the pri\’ilege of renewal. Parliaments, 
ministers and kings later seized the occasions of 
many renewals to pare down the prerogatives 
contained in the charter and to exact subsidies 
or loans. Other English subjects could trade in 
those vast regions only under license from the 
Ea.sl India Company. Land in unlimited quanti- 
ties could be purchased, and on it any reasonable 
laws, not in conflict with those of England, could 
be made and enforced. Military and treaty mak- 
ing rights were not specifically conferred but 
they seem to have been assumed and were 
customarily exercised from the start. The cxmi- 
pany was exempt from seizure of its ships and 
sailors for the navy, and also from the restric- 
tion upon the export of bullion, within the limit 
of j(j30,ooo in coin for each voyage. Customs 
duties outward were remitted for the first four 
voyages, and a delay in payment up to one year 
was allowed on later ones. Control was vested in 
a governor, a deputy governor and twenty-four 
trustees (“committees”), chosen annually by the 
Assembly or General Court and all under oath 
of allegiance to the crown. 

Unlike the Dutch East India Company, 
founded in 1602 by the amalgamation of a 
number of well established smaller ventures, 
the Englisli company had no permanent capital, 
but financed each voyage by separate subscrip- 
tion. Some unliquidated proj>crty was passed on 
at an appraised value from each voyage to the 
next. This arrangement was le.ss adequate than 
that of the Dutch, who could .set aside large 
sums to build forts and otherwise provide for 
the future — a fact which was .soon to make 
trouble for the English company. A sum of 
^'418, 691, called the “First Joint-Stock,” was 
subscribed in 1613 to finance the voyages of 
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four years. Unsatisfactory as this was, a half 
century elapsed before the English East India 
Company was able to form a single, permanent, 
capital stock. It paid dividends of 25 percent a 
year and more at times, but at others it w'as on 
the verge of transforming itself into a regulated 
company and even of abandoning the trade 
altogether. 

The Dutch East India Company was from the 
first stringer financially and the privileges con- 
ferred by its charter, though similar, were some- 
what greater, h'or example, it had the formal 
right to make treaties, plant colonies, carry on 
war, build forts and coin money. Any Dutchman 
was free to become a stockholder— a provision 
more liberal than the general policy of the Eng- 
lish company. 'I’he Dutch company acted in a 
high handed manner in the “Spice Islands,” de- 
.stroying the spice industry where it could not 
control it, capturing the ships, destroying the 
posts and even massacring the garrisons of its 
rivals. 'Fhe Dutch reached Japan in 16 ii and 
gained exclusive trade privileges there five years 
later, h'inally in 1653 they colonized the Cape of 
Good Hope, the best single position for refitting 
and provisioning on the route to the Indies. It 
has been suggested that it was the extent of the 
Dutch company’s privileges and the lax super- 
vision from the government at home that led to 
bureaucratic inefllciency in the company and 
finally, in the eighteenth century, to a large 
deficit. 

A greater amount of control was thrust upon 
the English group largely because of the differ- 
ent character of the mainland trade. Certain 
grades of Indian cotton goods competed with 
English silks and woolens. 'Fhe English manu- 
facturing interests clamored for protection and 
secured it through a series of Calico Acts, the 
la.st in 1721 forbidding the use or sale of printed, 
flowered or dyed calico in Imgland. Fourteen 
years later other English manufacturers who had 
begun to imitate Indian cotton goods obtained 
exemption from these prohibitions. As A. 
P. Usher has pointed out, English protec- 
tion against East India cotton goods, after the 
demand for them was already strong, played an 
important part in bringing on the industrial 
revolution. A trade originally based on the de- 
mand for spices turned aside to the Asiatic main- 
land to get the cloth which the spice growers 
wanted in payment, and in the end uninten- 
tionally revolutionized textile markets and 
processes in Europe. 

The East India business was constantly 
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changing as Europeans imitated the Indian 
goods and manufacturing competition grew up; 
and of course the wants of the Indies were also 
modified by European contacts. Government 
was made more difficult by these shifts in the 
aims of the companies, especially in a place of 
relatively immobile institutions like the Orient. 
The old colonial policies were rigid enough, with 
their jealousy of anything which might compete 
with home products, but a profit motivated 
business group within such a system was even 
further removed from a broad and statesmanlike 
attitude toward government. International com- 
petition, in which the companies fought over 
both their own pecuniary interests and the 
political intrigues of tlie mother countries, did 
not simplify the problem. In India especially the 
struggle between the French and English com- 
panies confused political issues with financial 
greed. Dupleix, an official of the French com- 
pany in India since 1720, was made governor 
general in 1742. He and his half-Portuguese 
wife, born in India and familiar with many of the 
dialects, had helped the decaying Mogul empire 
to organize against its enemies. Native troops, 
trained and led by Europeans, now joined 
Dupleix against the English. Clive copied the 
scheme, however, and defeated the French; but 
within a century the native troop problem 
proved to be the undoing of the British East 
India Company itself, and the era of the older 
type of chartered monopoly was definitely 
brought to an end. 

The economic ideas of the physiocrats and 
Adam Smith were rooted in the controversies 
over the East India trade. Early in the seven- 
teenth century (1621) Thomas Mun demolished 
the cruder forms of the balance of trade argu- 
ments by showing that the transfer of precious 
metal eastward was offset both by the low prices 
of East India goods and by actual cash balances 
from reexports. The limits beyond which ex- 
clusion and protection hurt the real interests of 
British business were discovered by experience 
in many cases, which were to furnish ammuni- 
tion for the later attacks upon the whole 
mercantile system. 

Baltic companies, trading as they did nearer 
home and under more familiar conditions, were 
less revolutionary in organization and effects. 
The African companies were especially notori- 
ous for their part in the slave trade, which pro- 
foundly changed conditions both in Africa and 
in the parts of the Americas to which the blacks 
were taken. The market for European goods 
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could not be developed in tropical Africa as it 
was among the more civilized races of tropical 
Asia. European colonization, hardly attempted 
in Africa, failed in Asia but took root in tropical 
and subtropical America, where it was aided by 
the relatively sparse population and generally 
ineffective social organization. Of the various 
chartered companies in the West Irxdies, the 
F'rcnch Cornpagnie dc Saint- Dorningue, formed 
in 1698, is a good example. Taking over that 
part of the island of Santo Domingo (Haiti) 
which had belonged to the short lived French 
Royal West India Company (1664-74) it agreed 
to colonize one hundred European whites and 
two hundred African slaves annually for fifty 
years. 'Fhe company lasted only half that time, 
but founded the most important sugar colony of 
the eighteenth century, the trade of which was so 
vital to the thirteen English colonies on the 
mainland that it was to con.stitute one of the 
chief causes of the American Revolution. 

On the American mainland and elsewhere the 
bewildering multiplicity of short lived French 
companies for trade and colonization suggests 
that, as earlier in the cases of Portugal and Spain, 
“Grand Moitarchy” did not lend itself well to 
the pro.secution of mainly economic aims. Even 
the English colonizing companies in the tem- 
perate zone regions of North America soon ful- 
filled their missions and gave way to other forms 
of control, either directed from the mother 
country or organized by the colonists them- 
selves. The future development of these ailonies 
was to be strongly influenced by the fact that 
they had been established under auspices largely 
economic, and that less than the usual attempt 
had been made to transplant the outlived 
political and social machinery which was ham- 
pering the transformation of Europe. Coloniza- 
tion presented very different problems from 
those of mere trade, especially as influential 
members of the companies settled themselves 
permanently in the new country. 

Before the close of the seventeenth century the 
assault of north Europeans upon the early Portu- 
guese and Spanish monopolies had achieved 
some of its aims and other aims had lost 
their importance. Due largely to the growth of 
trade and the accumulation of capital from the 
activities of the chartered companies, national 
governments had become richer, better con- 
solidated and financially more competent. Those 
governments in which business men were 
most strongly represented forged rapidly to 
the front. They were able to assume tasks which 
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had previously been delegated to chartered 
companies, and these went into decline in the 
eighteenth century through the disappearance 
of the conditions under which they had made 
their contribution. 

Chartered companies thus transformed the 
economic organization and wants of Europe 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
by bringing in new goods, providing outlets for 
manufactures and furnishing incentives to the 
growth of investment capital. They also helped 
to colonize many temperate zone areas with 
Europeans and spread European influence and 
goods all over the world; but this very success of 
the companies brought them to an end. As they 
developed they assumed political functions 
which, because of their fundamentally economic 
aims, they were unfit to perform on any con- 
siderable scale. In the first place the rise of 
representative government in Europe and over- 
seas undermined the companies. This was also a 
factor in the clashes of culture between the 
native and alien populations which later has- 
tened the disintegration of the commercial 
company. The commercial company was too 
short sighted and inflexible in political matters; 
an economically developed region knows more 
about its own larger needs than does an alien 
profit seeking business group thousands of miles 
away. 

'^riiis transformation of the world which made 
the old chartered companies ob.solete is clearly 
seen in the history of late nineteenth century at- 
tempts to revive the institution. The Ilritish 
Royal Niger Company, chartered in 1886 under 
the stress of h>cnch and German competition, 
exercised political functions in this wild tropical 
region for only fourteen years before its func- 
tions were taken over by the home government 
and the territories administered as protectorates. 
The Imperial British East Africa Coinj>any of 
the same period was bought out and its terri- 
tories converted into protectorates following a 
commissioner’s report that five years had amply 
demonstrated the failure of combining trade 
with administration. The Belgian Congo Com- 
pany of 1887 and various later concessions from 
the so-callcd Congo Free State (itself an extra- 
ordinary creation of King Leopold ii out of the 
earlier International Association of the Congo) 
may be taken as a final and convincing chapter in 
the proof that the contemporary world con- 
demns the granting of political functions to 
commercial companies. These are only scattered 
examples illustrating a revival of interest in the 
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chartered company, founded on the short lived 
hope that it might yield territorial or trade ad- 
vantages without the responsibilities or risk to 
national prestige involved in more direct action. 

In so far as the functions Of the old chartered 
company are found in the present day world 
they are performed by other agencies. Of these 
the adony proper is one of the chief, as it was 
one of the first to supersede ventures of the 
earlier type when national governments became 
well enough integrated. A second is the protec- 
torate, the current form of which has no very 
close counterpart in history. Finally, there is the 
ordinary business corporation operating in 
relatively backward countries and now generally 
subject to their laws, whether incorporated in 
the country which is the scene of its operations 
or in the homeland of those furnishing the 
capital. Citizens of one country doing business 
in another, incorporated or not and regardless of 
the existence of a concession, are now more or 
less protected against acts of bad faith in clear 
violation of the recognized code of civilized 
nations. This situation is perhaps the most im- 
portant thing to remember in comparing present 
conditions with conditions when the chartered 
company was at the height of its power. 

Melvin M. Knight 
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CHARTISM. 'J’luj Chartist movement was, on 
the one hand, a continuation and further de- 
velopment of the political agitation which led to 
the electoral Reform Act of i<S32. On the other, 
it was the first political struggle of the modern 
proletariat moving along conscious class lines. 
Reform had chiefly benefited the rising urban 
commercial middle classes. It swept away a 
large number of rotten boroughs, reduced the 
representation of others and distributed among 
the growing industrial sections seats thereby 
liberated. 'J’here was also an extension of the 
county franchises, which benefited the landed 
interest, but the household suffrage continued to 
be subject to a then relatively high £10 rental 
qualification, while a number of ancient popular 
franchises were abolished in the boroughs, lead- 
ing to a large amount of disfranchisement. 

The laboring classes were still largely outside 
the j)ale of constitutional life. Chartism was a 
movement carried on by these classes to obtain 
political power for the achievement of economic 
ends. Popular discontent was growing more and 
more intense because of the increasing use of 
machinery, with consequent displacement f)f 
labor, and the early harsh operation of the Poor 
Law of 1834. Moreover, toward the close of the 
decade industry and trade began again to lan- 
guish, and while wages were low food was dear. 

At the opening of the first Parliament of 
Queen Victoria’s reign in 1837 an amendment to 
the address, moved by Mr. 'riiomas Wakley, a 
radical stalwart of the day, and seconded by Sir 
William Molesworth, called for an extended 
franchise, election by ballot and shorter parlia- 
ments. But the cabinet refused to consider 
further ixilitical reforms and on a division the 
amendment received only 20 of 529 votes. In 
June, 183S, several radical members of Parlia- 
ment joined the leaders of the London Working 
Men’s Association (formed in 1836) in drawing 
up a manifesto known as “the People’s Charter.” 
It made six political demands, most of which 
had long been advocated in the I louse of Com- 
mons by “philosophical” and other radicals: 
universal (i.e. manhood) suffrage, annual par- 
liaments, vote by ballot, the abolition of the 
property qualification for membership in the 
House of Commons, payment of members and 
equal electoral districts. What gave the Charter 
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unique importance and influence was the fact 
that by it the jiolitical aspirations of the masses 
of the peojde were focused as never before. In 
addition to these political demands the Chartist 
movement came to stand for numerous social 
and economic reforms: it was on the whole anti- 
religious, radical in economic theory and in its 
views on such questions as land and tax reform. 

Systematic agitation began in Lfindon and 
throughout the provinces and wherever the 
Charter was expounded organizations were 
fomied and fighting funds raised. The move- 
ment naturally attracted most symfiathy in the 
large industrial towns. A fervent, if eccentric 
and at times injudicious, leader was found in 
Feargus O’Connor, an Irish barrister who had 
once done good work for O’Connell. The leadi rs 
of the Working Men’s Association — W'illiam 
Lovett, Henry Vincent, Henry Hetherington 
and others — took an active part in the crusade, 
being joined later by ardent idi-alisls like 
Ebenezer Elliott, Ernest Jones, Thomas Cooj)er 
and the more practical James Bronterre O’Brien. 
O’Connor founded and edited at Leeds the 
Northern Star as a propagandist organ, and 
similar sheets were published in many other 
parts of the country. 

Thomas Attwood, the Birmingham banker, 
proposed that a national petition he presented to 
Parliament and a general strike proclaimed in the 
event of its refusal. A national <-onvention held 
in London in February, 1839, proved to be a 
trial of strength between the constitutional and 
the revolutionary groups. When the latter won 
the day the Birmingham contingent, largely 
composed of middle class politicians, withdrew. 
The base of ojierations was ne\ertheless re- 
moved to the Midland city for a short time and 
its presence there led to riots in which houses 
were burned. When on June 14, 1839, Attwood 
introduced the petition, which was said to con- 
tain a million and a quarter signatures, the 
House received it civilly. When on July 12 he 
proposed its adoption only 46 members sup- 
ported the motion, with 235 against. 

I'he first answer of the Chartist leaders to this 
rebuff was the proclamation of a general strike 
called the “sacred month.” This was not carried 
through, but the resentment of the extremists 
took the form of violent demonstrations, drilling 
and even arming of a rude, improvist:d kind and 
an attempted rising in November at Newport. 
Everywhere the authorities retaliated promptly 
and rigorously. 

For a time the movement suffered a check, but 
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in 1840 the National Charter Association was 
formed at Manchester and was soon able to 
boast some 400 branches with 40,000 members. 
The Anti-Corn Law League was then conduct- 
ing its historic agitation in the same cit}^, but 
attempts to organize a joint campaign came to 
nothing. The hard times which the laboring 
classes had to face early in the forties acted as 
fuel to flame. In August, 1842, a “sacred month” 
of idleness was again proclaimed and the physi- 
cal force Chartists of the Manchester area, 
forming themselves into bands, scoured the 
surrounding district for a radius of fifty miles, 
bringing every cotton factory in Lancashire and 
wc.st Yorkshire to a standstill by the simple 
dev'icc of extracting the boiler plugs. Many 
arrests were made at that time and the ring- 
leaders were harshly punished. 

Now for a time the movement again ran 
slowly, although each general election saw an 
increase of the Charter’s friends in the House of 
Commons. The year of revolution, i<S48, wit- 
nessed both the most ambitious attempt of the 
movement and its final failure. Encouraged by 
events on the continent the Chartist leaders de- 
cided to organize an imposing national demon- 
stration on Kennington Common, to be followed 
by a procession to tlie House of Commons, there 
to present a petition tlemanding the enactment 
of the “six points.” 'I'hc great demonstration 
proved a fiasco; barely one tenth of the half 
million peojile expected apj:)cared. Although the 
petition was formally presented it was found 
that only a fraction of the six million signatures 
claimed for it were appended and that a large 
proportion were duplicated and otherwise 
fictitious. 

The double humiliation of a foiled spectacle 
and a faked petition dealt a mortal l)low to a 
movement already showing signs of exhaustion. 
Disappointment among the rank and file .md 
hopes for a share in the prosperity expected to 
result from the victory gained in 1S46 for irec 
trade and cheap corn were other factors making 
steadily for a definite cleavagi' between the moral 
force and physical force wings of the party. 
'I’liroughout, the leaders of Chartism liad lacked 
the unity and concentration which had carried 
Cobden’s league to speedy success. Some had 
joined the cause to win .support for reforms of 
their own. Thus Robert Owen was at heart 
neither a Chartist nor a politician but a humani- 
tarian ideologist. Attwood’s enthusiasm cen- 
tered on the rationalization, as he regarded it, of 
the currency and the amelioration of the Poor 


Law. Even Fcargus O’Connor, who contributed 
to the movement much of its rnotiv^e power, 
divided his allegiance between the Charter and 
a utopian scheme embodied in the Chartist Co- 
operative Land Society, which w’as formed in 
1845 for the purpose of getting peojile back to 
the land. Rcfieated winnowings left the activ'c 
Chartists a party of the proletariat at a time 
when tried proletarian leadership w^is lacking. 

In the end the movement broke up into a 
number of factions, the chief of them being 
O’Brien’s Manchester Charter Association, 
which stood for peaceful agitation and coopera- 
tion with such middle cla.ss elements as might 
from time to time be .sympathetic, and Ernest 
Jones’ National Charter As.sociation, which 
stood for a class war. Although the movement as 
a w'hole ran out into trade unionism, cla.ss 
collaboration and cooperative societies and 
ceased to exist as a separate political movement, 
it would be a mistake and an injustice to regard 
its adherents us misguided men who had sjicnt 
their strength in vain. All their demands except 
that for annual parliaments were eventually 
enacted: the propert}’ (lualification for election 
to the House of Commons was abolished in 
1858; the principle of universal manhood suf- 
frage was accepted by the acts of 1867, 1884 and 
1918; and payment of members w’as enacted by 
the Finance Act of 1911. 'Fhc importance of 
Chartism is also to be gauged by the facts that in 
the Chartist pi:rif)d w'cre jiassed; the first real 
fiictory law (1833); the first real law for the pro- 
tection of child and fc-male mine labor (1842); a 
ten-hour day law (1847); and a law for the reduc- 
tion of the ncwspajier tax (1836). luirthermore 
the movement looms as an imjiortant landmark 
in the history of class struggle; as such it had 
the approval and coojicration of such contempo- 
raries as IVIarx and haigels and in fact was per- 
vaded by proto-Marxian ideas. The attitude of 
most Chartist leaders toward Corn Law repeal, 
which they regarded cither as a rc*d herring 
dragged across the trail by the middle class to 
deceive the workingman or as an outright 
danger to working class interests, and toward 
antislavery agitation, which O’Brien generally 
characterized as a hypocritical swindle, is re- 
markably akin to later social-revolutionary views 
of liberal reformi.sm. On the other hand the 
bitter tones of established church clergy, aristo- 
crats and middle class leaders reflect the class 
opposition which set itself against Chartism. 
Although events discredited the violent tactics 
of the left wing. Chartism impressed British 
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labor with the importance of capturing the 
political state as a step toward economic ad- 
vancement and may on the whole be looked hack 
to as one of the headwaters of all socialistic 
currents in contemporary England. 

W. H. Dawson 
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CHASE, SALMON PORTLAND (1808-73), 
American statesman. Chase’s early antislavery 
activities, which identified him prominently 
with the Liberty and Free Soil parties and won 
for him a reputation as defender of fugitive 
slaves in the Ohio courts, led to his election in 

1849 as United States senator from Ohio. Dur- 
ing his term in the Senate (1849-55) he aligned 
himself with the Democratic party, attempting, 
however, to force upon it his own antislavery 
views, which, while condoning the fait accompli 
of slavery in the southern states, advocated un- 
compromising legislation by the federal govern- 
ment forbidding any extension of the institution 
into the national domain of the territories. Un- 
successful in his attacks on the Compromise of 

1850 and the Kansas-Ncbraska Bill of i<854 and 
despairing of ending proslavery domination in 
the Democratic party, Chase joined the newly 
formed Republican party in 1855. After serving 
two terms as Republican governor of Ohio he 
was again elected senator, took his seat March 4, 
1861, and resigned the next day to become 
secretary of the treasury in Lincoln’s cabinet. In 
the following year he reluctantly accepted the 
Legal 'Fender Act, which established the policy 
— much criticized at the time and since — of 
making “greenbacks” legal tender for public and 
private debts. Chase’s most notable contribution 
as secretary of the treasury was the establish- 
ment in 1863 of the national banking system. 
Despite his lack of sympathy with Lincoln, 
Chase continued until his resignation in July, 


1864, to support the war policy of the administra- 
tion. In December he was appointed chief 
justice of the Supreme Court and later stood 
with the majority of that court in the decision 
(Febniary 7, 1870) invalidating the Legal Ten- 
der Act in its application to prior debts, as well 
as in subsequent decisions [Mississippi v. 
Johnson, 4 Wall., 71 U. S. 475 (1867); Georgia 
V. Stanton, 6 Wall., 73 U. S. 50 (1867); Texas v. 
Wliitc, 7 Wall., 74 U. S. 700 (1869); and others] 
which upheld the Republican policy of recon- 
struction. 

William MacDonald 
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CIIASSIDISM, the term used to designate the 
mystical religious movement which started 
among the Jews of eastern Europe about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, is derived 
from the Hebrew word T*Dn (pious). I’he fol- 
lowers of this movement are known as Chassi- 
dim and their opponents as Mithnagdim (prot- 
estants). While in many respects Chassid ism is 
similar to, and almost contemporaneous with, 
the pietistic movements within the Protestant 
churches, it is in no way related to these move- 
ments and springs from a series of influences 
quite independent of those which were opera- 
tive in western Christendom. 

As an intellectual movement Chassidism is 
merely the culmination of a mystic strain run- 
ning through the whole course of Jewish reli- 
gious history and revealed in the apocalyptic por- 
tions of the Bible, in the Agadah of the Talmud 
and Midrash and in the Kabbala of the Zohar 
and of Isaac Luria and Chayim Vital. As such it 
is a protest against an overemphasized rational- 
ism and intellectualism and an attempt to satisfy 
the emotional needs of a religious life. Its out- 
burst in the eighteenth centun/ was directed 
chiefly against the rule of a scholasticism that 
had come to dominate the whole system of 
Jewish education and study. 

Chassidism, however, was not merely an 
intellectual movement. The mass character it 
assumed can be explained only by its intimate 
connection with the social and economic condi- 
tions of the time. The ravages of the decade of 
1648-58, occasioned by the Cossack revolt and 
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the Russian and Swedish invasions of Poland, 
had left the great mass of the Jewish population 
in a wretched economic condition. They suffered 
on the one hand from the external oppression of 
their non-Jewish neighbors and on the other 
from the ever increasing financial burdens im- 
posed upon them by their own kahal elders. 
Their dream of national regeneration and re- 
demption through the messianic movements of 
Sahbatai Zevi and Jacob Frank ended in a 
fiasco. The Jewish communal organizations of 
the time were controlled by a self-seeking rich 
oligarchy and an intellectual aristocracy who for 
the most part existed only by flattery and 
cringing subservience to the rich. The unlearned 
mass were economically overburdened and 
socially despised. For a people among whom 
religion was the central interest in life it was 
natural that social discontent should take ex- 
pression in a religious movement. The great 
masses, consisting chiefly of small innkeepers in 
the country and of hand workers and laborers in 
the villages and towns, found no comfort in the 
Talmudic quibbling indulged in by the rabbis 
nor could they follow the mystic who took flight 
into the fanUistic realms of the Kabbala and who 
sought relief from the troubles of this world by 
completely denying them. Long before the rise 
of Chassidism the discontent of the mas.ses 
found expression through popular orators 
known as maggidim. Its organized expression, 
however, came through the Chassidic move- 
ment founded by Israel Baal Shem Tob. 

Israel was born about the year 1700 on the 
border between the provinces of Podolia and 
Walachia in the Ukraine. He became a “helper” 
in the village I’almud Torah, leading the chil- 
dren to and from school. He began to delve into 
the Kabbalistic writings and at the age of thirty- 
six started traveling about as a wonder healer or 
baal shem. His healing of physical ailments, 
however, soon became insignificant in compari- 
son with the popularity he achieved as a healer 
of souls and as the teacher of a new' doctrine. 
■^Fo distinguish him from other wonder healers 
he was called Baal Shem Tob (the good master 
of the Name) or, in abbreviated form, the Besht. 

The Besht settled in Medzhibozh in 1740 and 
for the remainder of his life this was the center 
for the large following attracted to his teaching. 
His work after his death was carried on chiefly 
by two of his disciples, Jacob Joseph Hakohen 
and Baer of Mezherich, also known as the 
Maggid of Mezherich. The former gave Chassi- 
dism its first literary work, the Toledoth Jakob 
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Joseph (Korez 1780), which was both a severe 
indictment of the Talmudists and a faithful 
exposition of the teachings of the Besht. Baer 
was the organizing genius of the movement. He 
gathered around him a group of distinguished 
Talmudists who had become converted to the 
new movement and then sent them out as mis- 
sionaries throughout the various jewdsh com- 
munities of Poland, the Ukraine and White 
Russia to preach the new doctrine and organize 
themselves against the attacks of the Mithnag- 
dim. By this time the Talmudists had awakened 
to the dangers of the new movement and com- 
bated the Chassidim as the followers of a heret- 
ical sect. Strengthened by the support of the 
greatest Talmudist of the time, Elijah Gaon of 
Vilna (1720-Q7), they published bans of ex- 
communication against the Chassidim calling 
for their complete social and religious ostracism. 
The struggle became so acute that the Russian 
govenmicnt intervened and upon information 
supplied by the Mithnagdim twice arrested the 
leader of the Lithuanian Chassidim, Shneor 
Zalman, on charges of political disloyalty, in 
1798 and 1800. He was freed only after the 
authorities were fully convinced of the non- 
political character of the movement. Chassidism, 
however, never definitely assumed the character 
of a sect, as did, for instance, Karaism. While 
many differences continued to separate them 
from their opponents they remained and carried 
on their activity as an integral part of the 
Jewish population. With the break up of the 
Pale after the World War many Chassidic rabbis 
emigrated to the United States and were re- 
ceived by their Chassidim who had preceded 
them to this country. Because of the complete 
secularization of Jewish life and the chaotic 
condition of Jewish religious institutions in the 
United States, however, they have failed to be- 
come the powerful factor they once were, and to 
a limited extent still are, in eastern Europe. 

I’he Besht, himself a man of the people, 
realized that the religious needs of the masses 
were not met by the leaders of the day. In place 
of the rabbinic stress on learning as the test of 
true piety he emphasized prayer and the prac- 
tise of the moral virtues; in place of the emphasis 
on the performance of the commands of the law 
he insisted on the greater importance of the 
kavanna^ or moral will and purpose behind the 
performance of these duties; in place of the 
current air of haughty arrogance assumed by the 
learned classes he practised and preached a 
doctrine of humility that aimed to bridge the 
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wide gulf between the various social strata. 
Finally, in contrast to the ascetic mode of living 
idealized by the older Kabbalists he taught a 
religion that abounded in cestasy and in the joy 
of life. 'I’hroiigh his pantheism and his doctrine 
of the interaction of the up]ier and lower worlds 
he brought the material as well as the spiritual 
world within the realm of the divine. God must 
be W'orshified in all ways and through every act 
of daily life. Thus Chassidism was a doctrine 
based on simjile emotions and simple virtues and 
as such had a particular appeal to the poorer 
classes. They too now found themselves con- 
sidered an irnjKirtant element in the community 
and deserving of a share in this world as well as 
that of the kingdom to come. Chassidism proved 
a cohesi^'e bond that united the disjointed 
elements of the low'cr classes, filled them with a 
greater degree of silf-csleern and thus intro- 
duced a new creati\e element into Jewish life. 

The Besht, moreover, as well as man\ (’hassi- 
dic rabbis of the later period, actively partici- 
pated in alleviating the intolerable condition of 
the masses. Kealizing that “poverty only served 
to distract the thoughts of man from his Cre- 
ator” they took the lead in the organization and 
collection of funds for the establishment of 
charitable institutions and very often utilized 
the authority anti respect they ac(]uired even 
among the noii-Jewish population to intercede 
before landowners on behalf of tax burdened or 
dispo.sses.sed Jewi.sh tenants. 

With the passing of the generation of the 
Maggiil and his disciples the period of degenera- 
tion and eviaitual .stagnation of the Chassidic 
movement set in. Although it continued to 
spread until it gathered over half the Jews of 
eastern Europe umier its standard it never 
reached either in .spontaneity or in caliber of its 
leadershiji the glories of its earlier days. Chiefly 
responsible for this w'as the central jKisition as- 
sumed by I’zaddikism. I’he tzaddik, or rehhe, 
as the spiritual leader of tlic Cha.ssidim was 
called, was a s(>rt of intermediary between God 
and 1 1 is people on earth. Through his prayers 
and intercession the tzaddik supposedly w'as able 
to influence the divine will and thus work 
miracles. 'I’he w hole life of the Chassid centered 
in the person of his tzaddik. He came to him for 
help or advice on matters of health, family rela- 
tions, busine.ss or any other matters. In order to 
insure to the tzaddik perfect tranquility and 
freedom from material care the Chassidim con- 
tributed to his support and often devoted their 
last pennies to this purj>ose. In time the position 
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of tzaddik assumed a dynastic character. The 
descendants of the earlier leaders settled in 
various Jewish communities and their title and 
the moral authority that went wdth it became 
hereditary. Often the fiercest rivalry developed 
between one dynasty and another. The home of 
the tzaddik, frequently a ]>alatial mansion, was 
known as the “court” of the tzaddik. From the 
court he directed the affairs of his followers 
scattered for many miles around. In regions 
where the Jew's were enfranchised the tzaddik 
was, and still is, a very important factor in the 
j^olitical life of the country, able to sway the 
votes of his followers at will. 

This implicit faith in the tzaddik, the Chassi- 
dic overoptimi.sm as to the eventual outcome of 
all troubles and the jiractisc of long attendance at 
the court of the tzaddik tc'nded to produce a 
fatalistic resignation, mental laziness and social 
laxity. Out of the importance whith Tzaddikism 
attached to joy and the need for .stimulating it 
artificially w'hen necessary came a proclivity 
towanl alcoholism, and with the belief in the 
wonder working pow'ers of the tzadthk came a 
general superstitious attitude that later proved 
the foe of enlightenment and change. 

(’hassidi.sm has, however, left a lasting im- 
print on Jewish life by its elevation of the com- 
mon man, its break up of rigid class distinctions 
and the raising of the social status of women. By 
its accentuation of i‘motionalism, its direction of 
Jewish interest invvaril and above all by the 
central place assumed by Fale.stine in Chassidic 
life and literature it became one tif the most 
powerful stimuli toward the development of the 
Jew'ish national movement. With its unusual 
development and accumulation of folk songs, 
folk tales, legends and parables it provetl one of 
the sources of a national art and literature. 
Viewed from a rationali.stic westernized stand- 
point Chassidism has been branded as an ob- 
scurantist, fanatical and superstitious movement 
that retarded the penetration of the benefits of 
western culture for another century. Ap- 
proached, however, with a sympathetic appreci- 
ation of the life and history of east European 
Jewry it appears as a movement sprung from an 
inner ncce.ssity, deeply rooted in the stream of 
Jewish religious experience and as such the 
most far reaching and vital religious movement 
of the modern Jewish period. 

Koppfx S. Pinson 
See-. Diaspora; Judaism; Messianism; My.sticism; 
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CHASTITY. In primitive societies there are 
several factors leading to the injunction of 
chastity. The biological factor, the repulsion of 
the male by females during pregnancy and lacta- 
tion, found among all animals, obtains in the 
form of tabus among the insijority of uncultured 
races. Menstruation, commonly ascribed to the 
dreaded influence of the moon, likewise gives 
rise to a strict and universal tabu. To this class 
may also be referred the custom of exogamy and 
the prohibition of incest, favored by the male’s 
wandering and the female’s sedentary disposi- 
tion and perhaps connected with the protection 
of very young females (younger .sisters) in com- 
munities where mothers and elder sisters are 
regarded with awe by the younger males. 

Chastity tabus arise also from proprietary 
claims. In most uncultured races women’s sexual 
freedom is limited only by marital claims to 
fidelity, often laxly enforced and qualified by 
those of tribal brotherhood, hospitality and 
ritual license. Prenuptial chastity is not en- 
joined. The retrospective claim appears to be 
connected with infant betrothal, particularly in 
the brides of sacred chiefs. Feminine chastity, 
lax throughout the lower cultures, is stringently 
enforced wdierc the men possess considerable 
purchasing power, as in pastoral societies. In 
these and in the higher cultures developed out 
of them adultery is often punished with great 
severity and proof of the bride’s virginity is 
demanded. 

Chastity is often enjoined also on religious 
grounds. The magico-religious value assigned to 
sexual abstinence originally belongs to the same 
order as that ascribed to observances, typically 
represented by rites of mourning, which arc in- 
tended to avert the envy of supernatural beings. 
The Greek word ayyeia (chastity), originally 
denoting abstention from food as well as from 
sexual activity, had specific reference to rites of 
mourning and “aversion.” While many prim- 
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itive rites intended to stimulate generative 
powers entail sexual license, others relating to 
operations deemed dangerous, such as war, 
hunting, fishing, the preparation of food, the 
offering of sacrifices, priestly -functions of inter- 
cession, are thought to demand abstention from 
indulgence that might excite envy. To this 
motive is added, in the case of warriors, hunters 
and fishers, a desire to protect themselves against 
feminine influences deemed detrimental to mas- 
culine pursuits. The hygienic advantages of 
chastity seldom appear to be considered. In 
oriental cultures asceticism was held to confer 
magical powers irrespectively of the practi- 
tioner’s moral depravity. 

In higher pastoral and oriental cultures the 
emphasis laid on chastity had reference chiefly 
to feminine continence. Rigorous ideals of that 
virtue are found without a suggestion of its 
applicability to men. Among the Greeks the 
conception of chastity, apart from uxorial obli- 
gations and ritual requirements, existed only as 
part of the ideal of moderation, applicable equal- 
ly to eating and drinking. Among the Romans 
marital claims were thought to imply reciprocity 
and example. 

Post-exilic Judaism was characterized by 
obliteration of the distinction between ritual and 
moral injunctions and by the extension of func- 
tional priestly obligations to all members of the 
religious state. Ritual continence thence came to 
be regarded as a virtue of general applicability, 
and ritual unfitness, or impurity, as sin. That 
tendency, counteracted by the Jewish ideal of 
proercativity, became emphasized among the 
primitive Christian sects, with whom renuncia- 
tion was no longer the means of magic power but 
the condition of salvation. Early Christianity 
carried that conception to its extreme limit. In 
an emotional, religious atmosphere continence, 
owing to the power of the instinctive forces 
which it had to combat, became the center of 
moral preoccupation and sex the essence of sin. 
Marriage appeared to many an unworthy com- 
promise. No writer in the early Christian cen- 
turies fails to aflirm the superiority of virginity, 
a view confirmed by the Council of Trent. The 
consequences of stamping out sexual activity 
were accounted preferable to the propagation of 
mankind by sin. 

Although sexual prohibitions date from the 
infancy of humanity chastity nowhere appears to 
have assumed the character of a sulistantive 
moral virtue until the development, under spe- 
cial conditions, of Christian ethics. From these 
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the moral tradition of western civilization is 
derived. The misapprehension which regards 
that tradition as the term of an evolution con- 
tinuous from primitive stages contains a suffi- 
cient measure of truth to render it misleading 
and impairs the value of many discussions. 

During the Middle Ages the influence of 
Christian morality was brought to bear on bar- 
barian peoples whose conceptions corresponded 
to their cultural phase. Resulting compromises 
were on the whole characterized by evasion in 
practise of principles formally professed. The 
ruling classes seldom gave up their immemorial 
habits. The license was veiled, however, by an 
idealization which had the notable effect of de- 
veloping romantic and sentimental conceptions. 
Christian morality was more solidly realized 
among the burgher classes and received a fresh 
impetus with their rise to power and the growth 
of Puritanism, which stressed their moral superi- 
ority over the nobles. 

The present period shows signs of a revolt 
against the moral tradition and a disposition to 
reconsider the foundations of the ideal of 
chastity. Physiological science seems to indicate 
that complete sexual abstinence and even exces- 
sive repression are fraught with dangers scarcely 
less grave than sexual excess. As with other 
physiological functions the optimum consists in 
moderate activity. But sexual activity is always 
psychophysiological. It not only bears on the 
sexual instinct in the narrow sense but also on 
the instincts which are at the root of social affec- 
tions. These and the biological sexual instinct 
are in many respects antagonistic. Unrestricted 
license is psychologically, no less than socially, 
incompatible with those instincts which consti- 
tute the psychical bond of the relation between 
men and women. Those bonds cannot be pre- 
served without subjecting sexual activity to 
limitations dictated by mutual devotion and 
common interests. 

Robert Briffaul'e 
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CHATEAUBRIAND, FRANCOIS AU- 
GUSTE RENE, Vicomte de (1768-1848), 
French man of letters, diplomat and politician. 
His political writings include the Essai historiqw. 
politique et moral sur les revolutions (1797), the 
Etudes historiques (1831) and much newspaper 
writing and pamphleteering. His imaginative 
works, like the Genie du christianisme (1802), 
are also affected by his attitude toward jiolitics 
and especially toward the French Revolution. 
There are political implications even in his 
characteristic romantic attitude as displayed in 
his novels. His exaltation of the romantic hero, 
misunderstood and suffering, at war with a 
world which refuses to measure up to his de- 
sires, is an anarchistic reading of Rousseau. 
Chateaubriand often despairs of everything; 
the legitimist is strangely doubled with the 
nihilist. 

'Fhe Essai . . . sur les revolutions, written in 
England, where Chateaubriand was living as an 
emigre, is the pessimistic and somewhat con- 
fused work of a young man still influenced by 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century salon, 
and was subsequently disavowed by its author. 
Chateaubriand sets out to discredit the revolu- 
tion by proving its futility and examines with 
great parade of learning twelve significant revo- 
lutions of history. He finds that they all follow 
courses essentially the same, and he arrives at 
the skeptical conclusion that, in spite of mo- 
mentary benefits which it may confer, the 
revolutionary cycle must inevitably return to its 
starting point. Borrowing from the philosophes 
he repudiates Christianity, but at the same time 
rejects the hope of man’s perfectibility through 
his own efforts. Chateaubriand’s conversion to 
Roman Catholicism about 1799 made him in 
reality a much less complete adversary of the 
revolution. With a suddenly released poetic 
imagination and romantic fervor, which were 
to affect French literature and thought through- 
out the nineteenth century, he records in the 
Ghiie du christianisme his ecstasy at finding in 
Christianity a powerful artistic inspiration as 
well as evidence of the idea of progress and of 
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a gradual improvement in the human race. 
“Its steady circle widens itself with the growth 
of knowledge and liberty, while the Cross 
marks forever its fixed center.” The appearance 
of these volumes on April 14, 1802, four days 
before Napoleon’s announcement of the final 
signing of the Concordat, established the fame 
of the author, although it laid his work open 
to criticism as an “ouvrage de circon stance.” 
The favor of the emperor was discontinued in 
1807 as the result of an article written by 
Chateaubriand for the Mercure in which he 
attacked Napoleon’s absolutism. 

With the return of the Bourbons Chateau- 
briand ended his retirement and entered prac- 
tical politics, championing in his pamphlet De 
la tnonarchie selon la charte (1816) a constitu- 
tional monarchy. He was still a believer in 
legitimacy, but a legitimacy taught by exile that 
its subjects have legitimate individual rights 
and liberties. During his political and diplo- 
matic career under the Restoration he was in the 
main an advocate of liberal measures, keenly 
aware of the extent to which the social changes 
resulting from the new industrial era were 
undermining the supports of monarchy. Cha- 
teaubriand’s faith in the Catholic church re- 
mained unshaken. In his Etudes historiques he 
presents his most explicit statement of the 
significant role which it has played in human 
progress. Denying on the one hand the thesis 
of Voltaire’s Essai . . . sur les moeurs and on 
the other that of Bossuet’s Discours sur I'histoire 
wnverselle, Chateaubriand conceives of man- 
kind as participating actively, under divine 
guidance, in the working out of its own des- 
tiny. 

Crane Brinton 
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CHAUTAUQUA is the designation for a reli- 
gious, moral, social and educational movement 
taking its name from Chautauqua, New York, 
its point of origin. It grew out of an annual 
summer camp meeting w^hich had been held for 
a number of years at Chautauqua under the 
auspices of the Methodist Episcopal church. In 
1873 Rev. J. H. Vincent, who later became 
bishop, and Lewis Miller, a wealthy business 
man of Akron, Ohio, proposed that the camp 
meeting should .specialize in the discussion of 
problems relating to Sunday School manage- 
ment and method. In 1874 the Sunday School 
'Pcachers’ Assembly was organized; its success 
was marked and other evangelical denominations 
soon began to participate. As a result of this 
growth in attenclance the programs became cor- 
respondingly enlarged and diversified. With the 
addition of lectures and formal courses on Sun- 
day School methods, Biblical history. Biblical 
geography, Hebrew, Greek, sacred music, etc., 
the camp meeting developed into a full fledged 
summer school for religious education. During 
twenty-five years it continued to introduce new 
courses of study until the total number exceeded 
two hundred and the length of the session had 
been extended from twelve to fifty days. Per- 
manent classroom buildings were erected as well 
as auditoriums, hotels, cottages, etc., to accom- 
modate those who came to this watering place 
for rest and recreation in a wholesome moral 
environment. For visitors who did not care for 
formal study a program of popular and inspira- 
tional lectures supplemented with good mu.sic 
and wholesome entertainment was supplied.The 
daily programs included lectures by noted men 
and women in the fields of education, politics, 
religion, industry, literature, music and science. 
These latter features soon became the popular 
conception of Chautauqua, attracting people in 
larger numbers from neighboring states. During 
a single season as many as 150,000 are reported 
to have been in residence for periods of varying 
length, exclusive of those coming for a single 
day. The institution, which now may be con- 
sidered to be on a permanent basis, is financed 
primarily by the daily and seasonal gate receipts 
plus the profits accruing from the hotels, stores 
and other concessions on the ground. 

Within a dozen years following the organiza- 
tion of the first assembly at Chautauqua Lake 
no less than fifty independent summer camp 
meetings calling themselves Chautauquas were 
scattered from coast to coast. Although many 
lasted only for a short while, some have become 
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almost as famous as the mother institution. 
A-mong the most successful arc those at Winona 
Lake, Indiana; Lakeside, Ohio; Boulder, Colo- 
rado; Bay View, Michigan; Franklin, Ohio; and 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey. While no two of 
these arc alike in detail, they share the general 
function of combining recreation with enter- 
tainment, inspiration and educalif)n of a popular 
brand. In some, such as Winona Lake and Ocean 
Grove, the summer program consists largely of 
an almost continuous succession of religious 
conventions, while others stress educational, 
inspirational or musical features. 

A second and more familiar form at the pres- 
ent time is the traveling Chautauqua, initiated in 
1904 as a commercial venture and built u]>on the 
circuit plan. During the summer months three 
to seven-day programs are given in circus tents 
for towns of from 500 to 10,000 population. The 
“talent,” i.e. lecturers, musicians and other 
performers, moves from town to town in the 
circuit. Because of relatively short distances 
between stands and long term contracts which 
could be made with the “talent” the plan 
proved economically successful and numerous 
traveling Chautaiujuas were established. I’hc 
usual daily program consists of a lecture together 
with musical, dramatic or other entertainment 
at both afternoon aiul evening sessions. A cen- 
tral theme, such as community improvement, 
public health, international relations, civic pride, 
education, usually dominates the program. 

'riiis type of Chautauqua rapidly grew in pub- 
lic favor. In iqi2 there were in six rnidwestern 
states alone almost 600 such Chautauquas. The 
movement reached its height in 1921, at which 
time approximately 12,000 American and Ca- 
nadian communities were thus served. It has 
been estimated that approximately 5,000,000 
people were reached. Since 1921 there has been 
a steady decline in the number of communities 
sponsoring these gatherings. Small Chautauquas 
have tended to disappear, much of the business 
being concentrated in the hands of three large 
traveling organizations, the Redpath, Swarth- 
more and Community Chautauquas. In 1930 it 
is estimated that there is less than i o percent as 
many towns with an annual Chautauqua as there 
was in 1921. Approximately 75 percent of these 
towns have less than 1500 poi>ulation, being 
mostly inland rural centers. Among the reasons 
for this decrease is the competition of the auto- 
mobile, the cinema and the radio. 

The early practise of presenting lecturers who 
dealt with controversial topics has gradually 


been supjdanted. In recent years community 
leaders, on whom the Chautauqua management 
leans for support, have even intervened to pre- 
vent the appearance of a lecturer who they 
feared might express views antagonistic to their 
economic interests. As a result inspirational 
lecturing has been more and more substituted. 
Since the war the Chautauquas have tended to 
provide a type of Broadway drama and jazz 
music which in an earlier period would have met 
the severe moral reproof of the rural consumer. 
'Fhere has been a marked tendency to give the 
public what it presumably desires as long as such 
a policy proves profitable. 'The recent decline in 
business has as yet brought no marked improve- 
ment in the quality of the product. Despite the 
fact that this has not been the best which might 
have been offered, it has been superior to other 
entertainment available in rural communities. 

Several by-products have sprung from the 
Chautauqua movement, each with its own social 
value. One is the summer school movement, now 
participated in by most resitlc*nt colleges and 
universities and largely modeled after the suc- 
cessful experiment at Chautauqua. 'Fhe Chau- 
tauqua summer school was also one of the two 
sources of the modern correspondence school. 
Dr. William Rainey Harper, a young ]>rofessor 
in this school, demonstrated the practicability of 
this method of instruction in order to continue 
the educational work begun in the summer. A 
third by-product was the Chautauqua Literary 
and Scientific Circle, founded in 1 878 and con- 
stituting a network of local affiliated groups 
throughout the United States, which undertook 
under the guidance of Chautaiufua teachers a 
definite program of reading and study of a gen- 
eral cultural nature with the Bible as a basis. 
This development has been copied in various 
foreign countries and has proved particularly 
successful in England. 

John S. Noit.singi«:r 
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CHAUVINISM is the excited demand for the 
limitless and violent expansion of the state. The 
term carnc into circulation in France where it 
referred to a much wounded follower of Napo- 
leon, whose idolatrous admiration for the em- 
peror served as the prototype of all blind 
enthusiasm for national military glory. In Eng- 
land more frequent use has been made of the 
term “jingoism” which, derived probably from 
the “by Jingo!” of a popular song, came into 
currency in 1S77 in a wave of frenzy against 
Russia. The phenomenon common to both 
terms was sufficiently manifest in early political 
systems, but it has become peculiarly conspicu- 
ous in the conflicts among modern nation states, 
where huge pojmlations are sentimentally bound 
to the fortunes of their political unit. In this 
context it is an inflammable blend of patriotism, 
nationalism, imperialism and militarism and 
reaches its heiglit during the critical days of an 
international c.'isis. 

Since chauvinism is a crowd phenomenon in 
the technical sense of the term it belongs to 
the sphere of collective behavior w’here reflec- 
tion is at a minimum and where the emotional 
processes are rampant. Indeed, political life in 
general derives its vitality from the displacement 
of private motives upon public symbols, and 
this process is particularly prominent in the 
w'ar crisis. When the community is confronted 
by threats and provocations there is a concurrent 
regression among the individual members to- 
ward pow'crful primitive impulses. C'hauvinistic 
boasts, threats, exhortations and adulations arc- 
part of the process by which the aroused im- 
pulses of the community become concentrated 
around and disjilaced upon the symbol ol the 
state and the courses of action presumed to be 
essential. The heightened tension level of the 
community is thus given some measure of 
coherent organization. Chauvinism extends the 
individual self to a national field of action and 
facilitates the mobilization of the community 
for instant attack and defense. 

The jiarticular motives which interplay in 
chauvinism arc exposed e.specially in the course 
of the intensive scrutiny of tlic individual by 
psychopathological methods. Hate, love, self- 
punishrnent and a host of nuanced motives are 
brought into action. Chauvinistic sentiment 
abounds in the use of intangible .symbols like 
“national honor,” and every channel of com- 
munication adds to the reverberation produced 
by every demonstration of excitement. The 
heightening of the tension continues until, in 


the overt instance, there occurs that plunge into 
action which is followed by the “peacefulness 
of being at war.” 

Hakoi.f) D. Lasswell 
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CHAVCl lAVADZK, ILIA (1837-1907), Geor- 
gian publicist and poet. In 1863 he founded 
the Siikartvelos Moanibe (Narrator of fh;orgia), 
which represented the populist -realistic school 
in literature and western liberal i.sm in politics. 
Later he c.stablishcd and edited the new.spaper 
Jveria (1877) in which for thirty years he dis- 
cussed in a humane and liberal spirit the 
current social and iiolitical problems of Cxcorgia. 

At the outset of his public career Chavcha- 
vadze associatcil hirnst:lf wdth the movement for 
the abolition of serfdom. In the press and in 
scjiaratcly printed novels and poems he jiointed 
to the danger of the widening gulf between the 
landowning nobility and the peasant serfs, de- 
ploring the deadening influence of serfdom. 
With the emancipation of the peasants he be- 
came a judicial mediator between peasants and 
kindowuers (iStiq-bS) and Liter judge of one of 
the lower courts (1868-74). At this time he ad- 
vocated reestablishment of the “broken bridge,” 
that is, the. collabor.ition of the classes. From 
the Russian government he demaiuled the intro- 
duction of local si'lf-governmenl [zemsli'u) 
adapted to the customs and usages of Georgia. 

Chavchavadze is no li-ss important as a liter- 
ary figure and folklorist. 1 le carried on a success- 
ful struggle against the conventional themes, 
style and vocabulary of the romantic period. 
Most of his novels and poems dealt realistically 
with social problems and were written in a 
language close to the living Georgian tongue. In 
his perioilical publications he printed many 
local ballads, songs and customs found and 
transcribed by him and his followers. 'I’he 
champion of a political and cultural national 
renaissance and of liberal agrarian reforms, 
Chavchavadze came to be regarded as the 
“prophet” of his people. 

V. Nosadze 

Consult: A serie.s of articles in Russian in Etnogra- 
jiclieskoe Obosrenie, vol. xx (1908) no. i-z. 
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CHAYKOVSKY, NIKOLAY VASSILIE- 
VICH (1850-1926), Russian populist socialist. 
As a student in the University of St. Petersburg 
he helped to organize an informal association of 
young people, “the Chaykovsky circle,” which 
subsequently played an important part in the 
revolutionary movement. Its members were 
humanitarian socialists and at first confined their 
activity to peaceful propaganda. When under 
pressure of government persecution the associa- 
tion became increasingly violent in its methods, 
Chaykovsky parted from his former friends and 
joined Malikov, who preached the religion of 
“God in man,” true regeneration through the 
dcvelopriient of man’s godlike traits. In 1875 
Chaykovsky led a group of followers in the 
establishment of an agricultural communistic 
settlement in Kansas. The experiment lasted 
only two years. Chaykovsky returned to Europe 
and in 1880 settled in London, where he ac- 
quired a considerable reputation in English and 
Russian circles. He renewed his interest in the 
revolutionary movement, helped to win for it the 
sympathy of foreign public opinion, collected 
funds for the relief of political prisoners and 
assisted in the work of an organization which 
published a non-party revolutionary newspaper 
distributed in Russia. For a time Chaykovsky 
shared the views of the anarchist Kropotkin 
but later he became a member of the London 
group of the Russian Socialist Revolutionary 
party. 

In 1907 Chaykovsky reentered Russia under 
an assumed name, was arre.sted and tried on a 
charge of revolutionary conspiracy, but was 
acquitted for lack of evidence. He remained in 
Russia and devoted his entire energy to the co- 
operative movement. A few years before the out- 
break of the 1917 revolution he took a hand in 
politics and became prominently associated with 
the Laborite group and later the Laborite 
People’s Socialist party. With the advent of the 
Bolsheviks he joined the anti-Soviet group, the 
Union for the Regeneration of Russia, and in the 
autumn of 1918 went to Archangelsk to lend the 
prestige of his name to the counter-Bolshevik 
movement in the north. He became the head of 
the provisional government of the northern 
region, and in 1919 went to Paris to solicit more 
active aid from the Entente powers. In 1920, 
still convinced of the possibility of saving the 
White forces in the south, he went to Ekateri- 
nodar, offering his assistance to General Deni- 
kin in the reorganization of his government. 
Chaykovsky died in Paris, a few months after 


his seventy-fifth birthday had been publicly 
celebrated. 

V. Miakotin 

Consult: N. V. Chaykovsky, ed. by A. A. Titov, 2 vols. 
(Paris 1929), in Russian. 

CHECK. The check (English usage, cheque) 
comes within the general class of bills of ex- 
change and is defined by the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law as a “bill of exchange drawn on a 
bank payable on demand.” According to the 
definition as expanded through legal interpreta- 
tion a check is an unconditional order in writing 
addressed by a person (the drawer) to a bank, 
signed by the drawer, requiring the bank to 
which it is addressed to pay a sum certain in 
money on demand to a person named or to his 
order or to bearer. 

I’he check is distinguished from other bills of 
exchange primarily in that it is drawn on a bank 
and purportedly against a deposit. It does not 
serve as an assignment of the deposit, however, 
and the bank’s unqualified liability for immedi- 
ate payment in legal tender money is to the 
drawer, not to the holder. Some of the states of 
the United States have provided that banks may 
pay checks by means of drafts or reserve de- 
posits unless the drawer specifics otherwise. 
Only certification, a distinctively American 
procedure not widely used now, can transfer the 
bank’s contract from the depositor to the holder 
of the check. Legally, however, the check is an 
implied promise to pay on the part of the drawer 
and the bank is required to honor it if properly 
drawn and presented and if covir^d by a de- 
posit. Ujwn this attribute and upon its conse- 
quent ability to replace paper money, over 
which it has the advantage of greater safety, 
convenience and accounting utility, the rapid 
development of the use of “deposit currency” in 
modern times is based. 

Although checks were probably used in 
Palermo, Italy, as early as 1416 a.d. and in 
England in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century their elevation to first rank as a medium 
of exchange in commercially advanced nations 
came in the course of the nineteenth century. 
The development proceeded irregularly in 
different countries as a result of differences in 
banking facilities and service, density of popula- 
tion, general education and intelligence of the 
people and the attitude of the government as 
evidenced in its fiscal policy and legal code. 
Confidence in its safety and certainty, essential 
to the spread of the use of the check, has been 
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increased by devices such as limited or “ziir 
Verrechnung” endorsement or crossing, which, 
however, restrict negotiability, and by special 
penal codes aimed at preventing check frauds. 
Stamp taxes in general retard the development, 
although England, which with the United States 
is the leader in the use of checks, maintains such 
a tax. It is estimated that checks effect probably 
90 percent of the transactions in these two coun- 
tries. I’hey are also important factors in Canada 
and Germany. In the last named country, how- 
ever, as in Holland and Switzerland, the func- 
tion of the check is partially performed by a well 
organized Giro .sy.stem uiuler which sums of 
money are transferred from account to account 
by non-negr)tiahlc orders. In France, despite 
governmental encouragement, the check re- 
mains of minor, if increasing, irnjiortance. In 
nearly all other countries its use is negligible. 

Wai.ter E. Spaiir 
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CHECKS AND BALANCES. The advantage 
of “checks and balances” between different 
organs of government was first cmphasizetl in 
the theory of so-called “mixetl government” 
elaborated by Polybius {Histories vi, 3-10) and 
revived by Machiavelii {Discorsi . . . sopra la 
prima decade de Tito Livio). According to this 
theory a government of any of the “pure” types 
— monarchy, aristocracy or tlemocracy — tnust 
inevitably degenerate into the perverted form of 
that type: monarchy into despotism, aristocracy 
into oligarchy, democracy into mob rule. 'I'o 
avoid such perversion the government must at 
the outset be given a “mixed” form, that is, it 
nuhst include organs belonging to each of the 
simple types. 'I'he aristocratic and democratic 
organs will then check the degeneration of the 
monarchical organ, the monarchical and demo- 
cratic organs will prevent the aristocratic organ 
from becoming oligarchic and the aristocratic 
and monarchical organs will supply a guaranty 
against mob rule. In this form the theory was 


essentially one of balance between the two 
principal social classes, with a monarchical 
clement to mediate between them. It was ac- 
cepted in essentials by Calvin {Institutes of the 
Christian Religion, bk. iv, ch. -x\, par, <S) and in- 
herited by the leaders of early Alassachusctts. In 
the eighteenth century it was revived and clab- 
onited by Jfihn Adams, 

During the religious wars in I'rance and the 
contest between crown and Parliament in seven- 
teenth century ICngland new use was found for a 
doctrine of checks and balances. 'The pc litical 
philosophy of the ATiddle Ages held that the 
king was bound by “fundamental” law. It had 
been pointed out by Buchanan that if the king 
was free, as tlu* absolutists contiaided, to make 
his own interjwetations of this law it could 
supply no efleetive limitation on his power. It 
was therefore argued that a sj>ecial organ of 
government w;ls necessary to enforce funda- 
mental law against the king or to share with him 
the power of interjireting it. Such an organ was 
seen by Calvin, Buchanan and the French 
liuguenot writers in the representative assem- 
blies, or estate's of the realm. Royal power so 
limited came in England to be called “mixed 
monarchy,” of which the essential feature was 
that the jiovver of the crown was checked and 
balanced by Parlianu'nt. 'This view culminated 
in the theory of Locke. Locke’s starting point is 
still the opposition between a king, claiming to 
be absolute, and the representatives of the 
peojde, but in his generalized statement of the 
problem the o]>position comes to be one betw'ccn 
legislative and executive powers. This notion of 
a balance between different dejiartments of 
government rather than between particular 
historical institutions or social classes was 
elaborated by Montesquieu, from wFoin it 
passed to the framers of the American constitu- 
tions. Montesquieu’s concern was to discover 
an organization of government which would be 
most favorable to the .security of the individual. 
This he thought could best be attained under a 
constitutional system which subdivided and dis- 
tributeil governmental powers among a number 
of different organs so checked and balanced 
against one another that an attempt by any one 
of them against individual rights wwild fail 
through want of the necessary cooperation by 
the others. 

The popularity in the American colonies of 
the doctrine of checks and balances resulted in 
part from colonial experience. The advantage 
which accrued to colonial legislatures from their 
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power of withholding the salary of royal gover- 
nors illustrated the value of a legislative check on 
the executive. At the close of the Revolutionary 
War the distrust of legislative power engendered 
by radical legislation led to a desire for both an 
executive and a judicial check on the legislature. 
The philosophy of checks and balances is stated 
by Madison in The Federalist. His argument is 
that, power being “of an encroaching nature,” 
different organs of government can be kept with- 
in their constitutional limits only if checks 
against them arc placed in the hands of rival 
organs. '] o the argument that such an arrange- 
ment violates the principle of separation of 
powers Madison answered that that principle 
requires no more than that the whole power of 
one department of government must not be 
“exercised by the same hands which j)os.qcss the 
whole j)owcr of another department.” 

In the federal constitution John Adams was 
able to detect eight tlifferent sets of checks and 
balances (letter to John 'I aylor in Tiie Works of 
John Adams., vol. vi, p. 467-68). Some of these 
have proved ineffective. Only those have been 
operative which provide that neither of two 
governmental organs deriving from independent 
sources can complete a legally valid result with- 
out the concurrence of the other. 'I’lic possibility 
of a deadlock in such instances has often been 
realized, most frequently perhaps in the rela- 
tions between the president and Senate concern- 
ing treaties and appointments. Deadlocks have 
also occasionally arisen between the two houses 
and between the president and Congress in 
matters of legislation. 

'I’he system of checks and balances has been 
adopted in American state and local, as well as 
national, government, and the philosc.>phy 
underlying it has become part of the political 
creed accepted without question by most 
Americans. Recent American students of politi- 
cal science have, however, questioned whether 
government by checks and balances leaves final 
power in the hands of the people. It has been 
pointed out that “the actual operation of these 
checks and balances . . . has resulted in irritation 
and bickering between the departments. . . . 
The executive is the most conspicuous single 
official. I le is elected upon a platform of pledges 
for legislation. He seeks to redeem those pledges 
by promoting the introduction of bills and push- 
ing them through the legislature. The legislature 
feels hostile toward the executive for attempting 
to coerce its action. The executive loses patience 
with the legislature for not redeeming the pledges 


of the executive to the electorate. . . The result is 
that each of the departments of government fails 
to work in harmony with the others. h)ach tends 
to retire to its own constitutional sphere and 
there spend considerable time in doing what it 
pleases, regardless of the other departments, and 
from time to time blocking and hampering them. 
In this way the least progress is made with the 
important business of legislation and the func- 
tioning of the executive and the judicial depart- 
ments” (Kales, p. 10 12). At the same time “in 
consequence of the division of political power 
into so many small fragments, the ordinary citi- 
zen does not take interest enough in any one of 
them, and leaves the control of public affairs too 
exclusively in the hands of the professional 
politicians” (Ivtjwell, p. 58). 

The theory of checks and balances proceeds 
on the assumption inherited from a period of 
absolute gov'ernrnenf that the welfare of the 
people is best j)romoted if gf)vernment is 
hindered from functioning and friction gen- 
erated among its j)arts. Such a theory avssumes 
that government is fundamentally an evil and 
that the most important thing is to keep it out of 
mischief, even at the cost of rendering it ex- 
pensive and ineffective. The opposite view — that 
goveniment is a beneficial agency of social order, 
whose paralysis is a public misfortune — has led 
to indictments of the theory of checks and 
balances like that voiced by Woodrow Wilson; 
'*Thc trouble with the theory is that govern- 
ment is not a machine, but a living thing. . . . 
No living thing can have its organs offset against 
each other as checks, and live. On the contrary, 
its life is dependent upon their cofiperation, 
their ready response to the commands of instinct 
or intelligence, their amicable community of 
purpose. . . . 'riiere can be no successful 
government . . . without the intimate, almost in- 
structive, coordination of the organs of life and 
action” (p. 56-57). Such criticism has not, how- 
ever, led to any important practical effort to 
remedy the disadvantages resulting from the 
system of checks and balances, except in the field 
of municipal government, where efficiency and 
centraliziition of responsibility have been sought 
through the city manager plan. 

John Dickinson 
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CHEKA. See Political Police. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 'Phis term covers 
a varied group of industries, each impossible of 
exact definition and delimitation but significant 
as outstanding witnesses to the scope of the 
chemical jihase of the industrial revolution. 
From the laboratory of the modern chemist has 
emerged a steady and increasing stream of new 
products and new methods of manufacture. 
Some have resulted in minute changes in old 
processes; some have created entire new indus- 
tries and transformed or destroyed old ones; to 
an even greater extent chemical processes have 
penetrated into corner after corner of the indus- 
trial organization, bringing with them new 
standards and new methods of industrial and 
economic control. Over an increasing area the 
research laboratory has become the nerve center 
of production, the creator and critic of methods, 
products and policies, an indispensable intelli- 
gence service and commercial board of strategy. 

'I 'he area of industrial enterprise thus affected 
by the chemical revolution is constantly grow- 
ing. Hence a wide divergence of opinion and an 
enormous variation in usage exist as to the 
specific industries which are properly called 
chemical industries. Economists and other lay- 
men uninformed on chemical matters are likely 
to be rather skeptical of the wide scope which the 
chemical technologist is wont to claim for the 
group. They would undoubtedly think of the old 
gunpowder industry as a chemical industry and 
scoff at the idea that the manufacture of glass or 
paper has a worthier claim to the title, even 
though the mixing of the ingredients in the 
powder industry involves no chemical interac- 
tion whatsoever while the making of glass and 
paper is a chemical operation in almost every 
detail. The term chemical industries has be- 
come too inclusive to be useful, simply because 
chemical technique and control are sweeping 
now suddenly, now gradually, but always pro- 
gressively through industrial practise. 

There is, however, considerable illustrative 
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value in a brief survey of the types of industry 
in which chemical operations are of dominant 
importance, those which use chiefly chemical 
engineering processes under the direction of 
trained chemists. The list will of course vary 
from period to period and country to country. 
For the United States at the present time it 
would certainly include the following major 
groups: metallurgical industries, iron smelting 
and the extraction of the non-ferrous, noble and 
rarer metals from their ores; fuel industries, the 
production of coke, artificial gas and charcoal, 
wood distillation, petroleum refining; heavy 
chemical industries, the manufacture of acids, 
alkalies, salts, fertilizers, electro-chemical prod- 
ucts, cleansing and scouring materials; other 
inorganic chemical industries making glasses 
and enamels, ceramics, abrasives, refractories, 
lime, sand-lime brick, cement, industrial gases, 
printing and writing inks, matches; organic 
chemical industries including the manufacture 
of intermediates and dyes, explosives, perfumes, 
medicines and drugs, photographic materials, 
oils, fats, waxes, sugars and starches, accelerators 
and other chemicals for use in industrial proces- 
ses, various alcohols and other solvents, paper, 
artificial silks such as rayon, oilcloth, linoleum, 
artificial leather, synthetic plastics, tanning 
materials, rosin and turpentine; and finally the 
colloid chemical industries producing glue and 
gelatin, gums and resins, paints and varnishes, 
tanned leather and rubber. In addition one 
might enumerate, but less easily classify, an 
even larger number of important chemical 
processes. It is clear that few significant general- 
izations can be made about the economic 
structure of such a heterogeneous group of 
manufactures, for each will have its specific 
history and problems. The effects of this in- 
creasing dominance of chemical processes in our 
industrial system can, however, be analyzed, 
and the study should throw considerable light 
on the nature of the modern industrial mechan- 
isms. 

The major part of this development has oc- 
curred since 1880; before that time chemical in- 
dustries were largely extractive in character and 
their problems relatively simple. The subse- 
quent growth has been rapid and world wide. 
Throughout the first three quarters of the nine- 
teenth century the English alkali industry was 
the largest chemical industry in the world; then 
beginning about 1865 German chemical de- 
velopments became of increasing importance, 
especially through the rap’dexpansionand organ- 
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ization of the dyestuffs and potash industries. 
In the United States the Eastman Kodak, the 
Aluminum and the Standard Oil companies 
came to the fore as representatives of this new 
revolution. Certain indicia of the rapidity of this 
development are available. Since all chemical 
agents or tools are either acids or alkalies the 
volume of production of such fundamental 
chemicals as sulphuric acid and soda ash fur- 
nishes a very good indication of the rate of adop- 
tion of chemical processing in industry. The 
figures are striking. In the United States, for 
example, the production of sulphuric acid, al- 
though begun as early as 1793 at the Harrison 
works in Philadelphia, had grown by 1875 to 
only 150,000 tons (50° Be basis). But thereafter 
it trebled every ten years, amounting to more 
than 4,000,000 tons in 1914 and almost 7,500,- 
000 tons in 1927. Similarly, before 1880 there 
was virtually no soda industry at all in the 
United States, the value of all soda products of 
domestic manufacture being less than ^700,000 
and of imports about S6 ,000 ,000. In 1927 over 
Si 10,000,000 worth of soda products was con- 
sumed. 

The origin of this new chemical knowledge 
and the methods of its application to industry 
furnish an outstanding example of the close 
relationship between modern science and mod- 
ern economic organization. Individual chemical 
industries, sometimes successively but more 
often simultaneously, jiresent three phases of 
development: the extractive, the synthetic and 
the creative. Whenever a chemical want is felt, 
man first tries to find a means of satisfaction 
directly appropriable in the natural universe 
about him. If he does not succeed sufficiently in 
that search he imitates the natural process, and 
ultimately, if further pressed, he creates a 
wholly new article. More frequently, however, 
these phases arc all present at the same time or 
occur in no particular sequence. The chemists, 
pursuing strictly scientific ends, experiment 
with, and catiiloguc, the properties of every con- 
ceivable kind of substance. A relatively minor 
chemical invention has often helped to bring 
about economic phenomena of major impor- 
tance. 'Phus the cyanide processes for the extrac- 
tion of gold from its ores, invented in the early 
nineties, probably increased the available supply 
of the monetary metal more than had the dis- 
covery of any gold field. 

The synthetic triumphs of the chemist have 
been most spectacular of all. Leblanc’s produc- 
tion of artificial soda from salt; German and 


English rivalry to be the first to substitute co.il 
tar for madder as a source of alizarin; Bayer s 
success, after twenty years of research, in making 
the coal mines of Germany replace millions of 
acres of agricultural land in India as the source 
of indigo; Haber’s process for capturing atmos- 
pheric nitrogen to make synthetic ammonia, in- 
vented just in time to render a belligerent 
Germany independent of Chilean saltpeter for 
her explosives and fertilizers — ^these arc familiar 
stories. 

The connection between each discovery and 
the advances of science is more often overlooked: 
such facts as that Leblanc was a pupil of 
Lavoisier, that Graebe was an assistant in the 
laboratory of Bayer or, similarly, that Perkins 
was an assistant of Hoffman and was bent on 
solving another scientific jiroblem when he dis- 
covered the first coal tar dye, mauve, in 1856. 
For the most part it has not been the commercial 
and industrial but the university and scientific 
laboratories that have revealed new moiles of' 
synthesis. On the other hand, most of the dis- 
coveries of university research are in themselves 
of little use to industry. Many of them can never 
be commercially developed; many must wait 
years for utilization. 

The increasing penetration of chemical proc- 
esses into industry has forced the industrialist to 
seek for some less haphazard and more predict- 
able method of utilizing the results of scientific 
discovery. Through the multiplication of indus- 
trial research laboratories he can in some meas- 
ure direct the course of experimentation or at 
least be prepared to take immediate advantage of 
every new increase in knowledge. So wc have the 
phenomenon of the highly organized, fully 
equipped chemical laboratory with its staff of 
young and eminent scientists taking its place as 
part of the business structure. 

'Phis introduction of the laboratory into the 
industrial system effects far more than an alli- 
ance of industry with science, it is one of the 
most important means by which the expert, the 
engineer, the technician, is coming to share a j>o- 
sition of control in modern society. The lure 
of profits may suggest the ends and the goals of 
applied research, but the chemist points out the 
boundaries of the path to be followed. 

The reach of this control is immeasurably 
greater than the scope of the authority of any one 
technician or group of technicians, whose actual 
influence may be very limited. For the very 
nature of the processes forces upon business and 
industry certain new characteristics. Specifica- 
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tion and standardization of processes succes- 
sively call for, and arc enforced by , the increasing 
penetration of chemical methods. Standardiza- 
tion paves the way for large scale production, 
the result also of several other features of all 
chemical industries. Most chcmiail operations 
must be carried on more or less continuously 
over long periods of time; hence the chemical 
industry is typically a continuous industry, and 
the problems of management involved lead 
frequently to large production units. Anoth'T 
important factor contributing to the many finan- 
cial consolidations is the problem of patent 
relationships. Where combination has not 
proved feasible a degree of common action has 
been achieved through the establishment of 
research institutes working for a whole iiuiustry. 

Chemical iiulustries are, moreover, typically 
joint cost industries; frequently thej’^ develop 
through attempts to utilize by-products; always 
they involve problems of waste and possible 
salvage. 'There has been throughout a marked 
tendency toward Ix^th a vertical and a horizontal 
integration. In Germany the 1 . G. Farbcn- 
industrie, in England the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., in Italy the Montecatini 
Societa per Tlndustria Mincraria c Agricola, 
even before the war controlled the major portion 
of the output of heavy and organic chemical 
products of their respective countries. In the 
United States such companies as hi. I. du Pont 
dc Nemours, Inc., unite the production of an 
amazing range of chemical products. Since the 
war the tendency to cartellization and the use of 
licensing agreements has been accelerated by 
the economic dismemberment of liurope and the 
multiplying of tariff boundaries. 

'The chemical industries as a group, diverse as 
they are, thus prc.sent certain common problems 
of control. Other industries are more com- 
pletely mono})olistic, but in none are the poten- 
tialities of monopoly control greater. Not only 
does the growth of munitions industries and of 
all the other chemical industries which can now 
be so easily turned to the production of muni- 
tions augment the danger of new wars ever more 
horrible; the very complication of chemical 
processes makes a breakdown of the whole indus- 
trial system more likely and more catastrophic. 
I'he interpenetration of chemical processes in all 
industry is cumulative in its effect, and the more 
closely the business system becomes geared to 
such a series of products and methods, the more 
far spreading are the effects of crisis or expan- 
sion. This is something more than the complica- 


tion of the business system. Fantastic as the 
picture of a single engineer bringing destruction 
to the w hole of a city such as New York may be, 
it is true that the chemical engineer possesses a 
knowledge of unrealized and unknown power 
for good or ill. Many of the potentialities for 
good cluster about the fact that chemistry 
has created a new check on the workings of in- 
dustry. Chemical methods may be complicated, 
they are always exact; here lies the possibility of 
a degree of public regulation of quality of 
product never before achieved. Only the first 
steps in such regulation have been taken and 
their extension involves an increasing complica- 
tion of the social machinery. 'Jo harness, before 
it runs amuck, the power immanent and immi- 
nent in this new chemical knowledge is one of 
the major tasks of modern social statecraft. 

Tiihodork J. Krep.s 

See- Munitions Industrius; Dyes; Mfoical Mate- 
lUAis iNnusiKii’s; Iron and Sitei. Indusirv; 
Totasu; Nil rains; Fkriiuzeu iNnusiRY; Industrial 
Alcohol; Oil; Ri’iiriti; Heavy C’hlmk als; Indus- 
trialism; Siandardi'/aiion; C’omhinations, Indus- 
TRiAi ; Cartii; Rat ionm izaiion; C’ont tnuous In- 
DusiRY, Industrial Hazards; Government Reuuia- 
tion of Indi stry; W/.rtarl; Science; ICxpert; 
Enc.ini ering; Ki’onomk’ Orcianization, 

Comult: League of Nations, International Economic 
Conleicnce, 7 Vie Clicnmal Industry, (M .i. lo (Geneva 
1027); .Schultze, K. P. S. II., iJie Entmddung 
dcr chennuhen Industriv in IJeutsthland scit dem Jahre 
(Halle 1907); Manus, Alfred, Die gtossen 
Chemiekonzerne (Leipsic may); Ungewitter, Claus, 
Ausiinuuhlte Kapitel am dcr chcnn\( h-industriellen 
Wirtschaftspohtik i877-tQ?7 njerlin 1027); LofU, V. 
K., Die tlmnischc Industne Frankrcuhs (Stuttgart 
1Q17); Baud, P., Les industries chitnitiues ref;ionales de la 
Frame (I'aris lyzo); Duisherg, Curl, />/»' Arheitcr- 
srhaft der dumiischen Grossindmtrir (Berlin 1021); 
Matagrin, A., h'lndmtrie des produits ihinnques et scs 
travatlleurs (Paris 1925); Ilanslian, Rudolf, Der 
ilmnisihe Krief> (2nd ed. Berlin 1927); Slosson, E. E., 
Creative Chnnistry (New York 1919); Arrhenius, S. 
A., Chemistry in Modern Life, tr, from the Norwegian 
and rev. by C. S. Leonard (New York 1925); Chem- 
istiy in Industry, cd. by Harrison E. Howe, 2 vols. 
(New York 1924-25). Ckmsult also bibliographies of 
related articles. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE. See Warfare. 

CHENG CH’IAO (Yii-chung) (1104-62), Chi- 
nese scholar. Although one of the most critical of 
Chinese historians his importance to native 
scholarship has only recently been recognized, 
the eighteenth century historian Chang Hsiieh- 
ch’eng being the first modern writer to indicate 
his true significance. Living in an age devoted to 
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philosophic speculation Cheng Ch’iao advocated 
a return to factual scholarship. Recently dis- 
covered biographies in gazetteers of Fukien 
province throw new light on the scope and 
method of his investigations. Unfortunately 
only a fragment of his works has survived, of 
which the T'ung (^hihy (General history), com- 
pleted in 1161, is an example. In this work he 
expounded his idea of the scope of historical re- 
search. It should embrace the study of language, 
population, geography, the .sciences, arts and 
Sf)cial institutions. He insisted upon the con- 
tinuity of history as opposed to the contempo- 
rary dynastic histories. The section dealing with 
the history of social institutions approaches in 
method of treatment the work of modem 
historians. 

Cheng Ch’iao believed that knowledge should 
be gained by personal experience wherever pos- 
sible and proposed that the natural sciences 
should be studied by means of actual specimens 
or, lacking these, by charts and illustrated draw- 
ings. He was the first Chinese to emphasize the 
importance of specialization in the sciences and 
the need for organization and classification of 
materials. These aims he also carried over into 
his study of ancient literature. In advocating the 
study of the Odes primarily in terms of their 
ancient rhythm and social and historical back- 
ground Cheng Ch’iao injected a new principle 
into Chine.se historical criticism which was not, 
however, fully carried out until the .seventeenth 
century. He pointed out the late authorship of 
the preface to the Odes and of the inscriptions 
on the famous Stone Drums, attributing the 
latter to the third instead of the ninth century 
B.c. 

Arthur W. Hummel 

(^omult: Chanfr Hsin-Hai, “Some 'Fypes <}f Chinc.se 
Ilistoriial 'rhou;»ht” in Chmese Social and Political 
Reviciv, vol. \in (1929) 321-40, 

CHENGN, EJVIILE (1857-1927), French jurist 
and historian. For over forty years Chenon 
taught the history of French law, exercising a 
profound influence on French jurists. He was a 
convinced Catholic and his religious inclinations 
determined the range of his work. A mediaeval- 
ist attracted particularly to the thirteenth cen- 
tury, he was led to innumerable archaeological 
and antiquarian investigations into local history. 
He .studied e.specially the history of institutions 
in his native province. Berry, as in Histoire de 
Sainte Serere-en-Herry (Baris 1888-89), Lcs 
jours de Berry aii parlemenf de Paris de d 


JJ28 (Paris 1921) and Histoire de la paroisse de 
Vic-sur-Aubois et du prieur^ de Bois VAbbe eii 
Bas-Berry (Paris 1922). His studies of provincial 
history, which were both searching and exten- 
sive, illuminated the national development of 
F'rench institutions; this is especially true of 
his clarification of the old French customary laws 
which arc of particular importance in French 
jurisprudence. Indeed, Chenon regretted the 
influence of the Roman law in France. His 
greatest work, which he did not live to com- 
plete, was the projected general history of 
French law, Histoire generale du droit frarifais 
public et prive, des origtnes d 18 ly (vol. i, Paris 
1926; pt. i of vol. ii ed. by Olivicr-Martin, 
Paris 1929). 

Chenon participated directly in the religious 
life of France and from 1902 to 1905, before its 
condemnation by Rome, was active in the demo- 
cratic movement called the Sillon (furrow). Of 
the numerous works in which he expressed his 
religious ideas the most significant is Le rdle ' 
social de V6glise (Paris 1921). 

Olivier-Maritn 

CHERBULIEZ, ANTOINE ELISEE (1797- 
1869), Swiss cconomLst and political scientist. 
He was born in Geneva, w'here his family had 
settled after their emigration from France fol- 
lowing the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
Cherbuliez was at first a lawyer and attracted 
some attention as author of the Dissertation sur 
les causes naturelles du droit positif (Geneva 
1826). In 1831 he became a judge of the 
Civil Tribunal and four years later succeeded 
Rossi as professor of public law and political 
economy at the University of Geneva. He was 
elected a member of the Constituent Assembly 
and later of the Grand Council but after the fall 
of the Conservative Republican party in 1 848 re- 
signed all his offices and moved to Paris. Al- 
though he became a naturalized PTench citizen 
in 1850 he returned to Switzerland three years 
later as ]irofes.sor of political economy at the 
University of Lausanne and filled the corre- 
sponding chair at the University of Zurich from 
1855 to 1869. 

Cherbuliez was one of the most illustrious 
cla.ssical economists writing in the French lan- 
guage. 'I'he monumental exposition of his eco- 
nomic theories is the Prdcis de la science ^co- 
mmtique. Although the work was well written and 
more easily understood than that of John Stuart 
Mill it was not widely read and had little effect 
upon the course of P'rench thought. Cherbuliez 
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wrote voluminously for the Bihliotheque univer- 
srllc. Journal des economistes and Dictimnaire 
d'economie politique. His contributions cover 
money and banking, transportation, socialism, 
charity, theory of the entrepreneur, taxation, 
economic history and the history of economic 
thought. 

Cherbuliez alw'ays remained an obdurate con- 
servative and an irreconcilable opponent of mob 
rule, which he fought energetically in his native 
country and in France after the Revolution of 
1848. In spite of his adherence to the school of 
thought which favored reduction of state activi- 
ties to the minimum and in spite of his single tax 
doc-trines Cherbuliez defended inheritance and 
private property, not on theoretical grounds but 
because he considered their advantages much 
superior to their disadvantages. 

Loins ViGOURoux 

Important tvorks: Prens <h‘ la science honomique et de 
ses priniipales appluatwns, 2 vols. (F’aris 1862); 
Rilke oil pauvre (Paris 1840, 2ncl ed. Pans 1841); 
Le soewhsme e’est la barharie (Paris 1848); De la 
demoiratte en Suisse, 2 vols. (Paris 1843). 

CHERBURY, LORD HERBERT OF. See 
Herbert, Edward. 

CHERKASSKY, VLADIMIR ALEKSAN- 
DROVTCH, Prince (1824-78), Russian 
statesman. He studied law' at the University of 
Moscow and at an early age became interested 
in the problem of peasant emancipation. In 
1847 he organized an informal group of his 
neighbors, the landed gentry of the province 
of Tula, to work out a program for the liberation 
of the peasants by the individual landlords, but 
the following year an order from the czar put 
an end to the activity of the group. Later in 
Moscow he became intimate with the Slavo- 
philes, with whom he shared the view' that the 
liberated peasants should be granted adequate 
land holdings, but against whom he urgetl the 
merits of individual rather than communal 
ownership of land. When the government of 
Alexander ii began to prepare for peasant 
emancipation, Cherkassky .submitted a number 
of lengthy memoranda on the subject. In the 
'Fiila official committee for the study of eman- 
cipation proposals he led in the attack on the 
conservative majority, which desired to restrict 
the scope of the reform and to reduce land 
grants to insignificant proportions. In 1859 he 
was apf)ointed to the drafting board of the 
central commission charged with the analysis 
of suggestions made by the j^rovincial commit- 


tees and with preparation of the final draft of 
emancipation legislation. In this office he, to- 
gether with Milyutin and Samarin, advocated 
an increase in the peasant land allotments and 
the provision of credit aid by the government to 
facilitate payments by the peasants. Cherkassky 
prepared for the commission the more impor- 
tant reports on the size and composition of 
peasant allotments and on rural self-govern- 
ment. Upon the promulgation of the reform 
laws in 1861 he served as the official mediator 
between peasants and nobles in his home dis- 
trict. During the Polish insurrection of 1863, 
when the government began the emancipation 
of peasants in Poland, Milutin was put in 
charge of the reform and secured the assistance 
of Cherkassky. Due to their combined cflrorts 
the reform in Poland was more liberal than in 
central Russia; the peasants received their land 
free from charges in favor of former owners. 

In 1870 Cherkassky, as mayor of Moscow, 
was responsible for a municipal petition to 
Alexander ii, urging a continuation of the liberal 
reforms, and was forced to resign when the 
petition was rejected. During the Russo-'I'urkish 
War of 1877 he was appointed head of the civil 
administration of liberated Bulgaria and was 
instrumental in instituting there a system of 
rclaiively democratic and autonomous local 
government. 

A. A. Kiesewetter 

Consult: Trubetskaya, ()., Kn. V. A. Cherkassky i effo 
uchastie ?' razreshcnii krestianska^o voprosa (Prince 
(’herkassky and his part in the solution of the peasant 
problem), 2 pts. (Moscow if>oi -04); luirst, W. A., 
“'I'schcrkasski, der UeorKanisator I*olens und Rul- 
Rariens" in Deutstke Rundschau, vol. xv (1878) 253-118 
and 440-54. 

CHERNYSHEVSKY, NIKOLAY GAVRI- 
LOVICH (1828-89), Russian publicist. Cher- 
nyshevsky, whose father was a clergyman, at- 
tended the theological seminary of his native 
Saratov and later entered the University of St. 
Petersburg, from the historico-philological fac- 
ulty of which he graduated in 1850. He taught 
Russian literature for the next three years at the 
secondary school in Saratov and for several 
months at the Second Cadet School in St. 
Petemburg. Wi.shing to obtain a university ap- 
pointment he defended in 1855 a thesis on “the 
aesthetic relations between art and life,” which 
was welcomed as the manifesto of “publicistic 
literary criticism” championed earlier by Be- 
linsky. Following Feuerbach, Chemyshevsky 
identified the beautiful and the real, distingui.'-h- 
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ing beauty from mere perfection of form; he 
declared that art is a representation, explanation 
and evaluation of life and severely condemned 
the theory of “art for art’s sake.” Although he 
passed the examinations with distinction, he 
failed to receive the degree (jr the appointment 
because his views appeared blasphemous and 
revolutionary to the minister of education. 

After 1S53 Chernyshevsky vvas on the staff of 
the foremost radical monthly, Sovrcmennik (The 
contemporarv), edited by the poet Nekrasov. He 
hatl early exhibited an unusual clarity and inde- 
pendence of thought and an extraordinary apti- 
tude for languages; to these (jualities he now 
added an arna/ing capacity for work. Each issue 
of the SovrvnwmiiU carried over llfty pages of his 
original contributions; among them were im- 
portant monographs on 1 iCssing and his age and 
on the (logoi period of Russian literature as well 
as many shorter pieces of literary criticism, 
characterized by a profound, sometimes pro- 
phetic, insight. At the close of the year 1S57 he 
turned over the literary editorship to young 
Dobrolubov, in whom he detected great critical 
acumen, anti devoted himself to economic and 
political problems, becoming the outstanding 
leader of the radical intelligentsia. 

Although he was influenced by the rational 
socialism of the I'rench Utopians, particularly 
Fourier, and by the utilitarian ethics he re- 
mained an independent and original thinker. He 
recognized the importance of economic factors 
and of social stratification and anticipated Ivarl 
Marx on several important points. In the ex- 
tensive additions to his translation of J. S. 
Mill’s Pritui files of Politual Economy and in 
other works he contributed original discussions 
of the social value of large scale production and 
division of labor, of the effects of technical 
progress, of the antagonisms between land, capi- 
tal and labor and their effect on production, of 
concentration of wealth and proletarianization of 
the masses, of the Malthusian law of jiopulation 
in different economic systems. He eiiNi.saged the 
desirable economic order somewhat in the spirit 
of Proudhon and Louis Illanc as a system of 
voluntary associations of producers assisted by 
the government. In several articles on peasant 
emancipation he advocated the preservation of 
the village community as a bulwark against “the 
scourge of proletarianism’’; to this extent he was 
the father of Russian populism. He refuted 
many of the stock objections to communal land 
holding which were brought forward much later, 
hut he never shared the Slavophile delusion that 


the village community was an indigenous insti- 
tution peculiar to the Slavs. In an article on the 
“anthropological principle in philosophy” he 
championed the naturali.stic materialism of 
Feuerbach and Buchner as the only philosophy 
comj>atiblc with socialist humanitarian sym- 
pathies. 

Chernyshevsky exerted an impressive influ- 
ence, and thus with the beginning of the reac- 
tionary period in iS()2 he was subjected to a 
series of unusually seven; government jicrsccu- 
tions which were based on trumped up charges. 
After being imprisoned for two years in a for- 
tress he served a sentence of seven years of hard 
labor and for twelve more years lived in exile in 
the far north of Siberia. Tn the fortress he 
wroti- a novel Chio driat? {Whni Js to He Done?; 
translated into many European languages, 
English translations New York iSSh and Boston 
iS<S()) which inspired two generations of Russian 
youth. I )cvoid of literary merit but imbued with 
the spirit of noble humanitarianism, this half 
utopian novel preached an idealized version of 
utilitarianism and the e.stablishment of pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives. Aliich later Cherny.shevsky 
published an article on “the theory of the benefi- 
cial effects of the struggle for existence,” in 
wdiich he castigated social Darwinism as a piece 
of bourgeois apologetics. At the end of his life he 
translated twelve volumes of Weber’s universal 
history and appended to them independent 
essays on historical and related subjects. De- 
spite the fact that for a long time after his im- 
prisonment the censorship forbade even the 
mention of his name, his reputation in Russia 
remains undiminished even to the jircsent day. 

1 . V. Dioneo-Siiklovsky 

Works: A ten-volutne collection was edited by his son 
(.Si. Petersburjf joofi). .Since i«;i7 a number of hither- 
to unpublished writings appeared in sc atlercd publica- 
tions in Russia; the most important of them is the 
diary for i<S4S-53 (Moscow' it;2S). I'he more im- 
porUint translations ol t'hernvshevsky’s works are: 
Ueconomje palitique ini’ re par la snimc(\ tr. by A. 
Tvertinov and C. de Paepe (Rrussels 1874); Ossrrva- 
zinni irittche su lalune dottrinc di (J. Stuart Mill 
{Lavoro r tapitale comidrratt come elrnienti della 
produzwtir), Bibliotec;a dell’ economista, 3rd ser., vol. 
IX, pt. I ('rurin iSSh); La poK\eision communale dii sol, 
Ir. w'lth a biographical notice by li. Laran-Tamarkine 
(Paris 1903); I.ettres sans adresse {sur V abolition du 
sen'av[e en Russie) (Licige 1874). 

Consult: Plckhanov', (i. V., A\ G. Tschernisehetvsky 
(Stuttgart 18114); Slcklov^ Yu., N. Tuhernyschewsky : 
etn Lebcnsbild (Stuttgart 1913). A bibliography of 
Russian works about C’hernyshcvsky is available in 
the Granai encyclopaedia, vol. XLV, pt. iii (Moscow 
1929) p. 805-06, 
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CHEVALIER, MICHEL (1806-79), French 
economist. The economic doctrines and pro- 
gram formulated by Chevalier when in the 
period following his graduation from the Ecole 
Polytechnique he was editing the Saint-Simo- 
nian review, the Glohv, remained, despite his 
early break with Enfantin and the other evtreme 
doctrinaires of the Menilmontant “family,” the 
foundatuni of his later work. He returns to them 
in his Lettres stir VAtm'riquc du Nord (2 vols., 
Paris 1836) and his Ilistoirc ct desert fyf ion des 
voics de communication aux Etafs-Unis (2 vols., 
Paris 1840-41), which on the basis of his two- 
years travel in the United States idealize the 
civilization of the young country as the embodi- 
ment of Saint-Simonian ideals. TTis lectures 
(published as (Jours d'trononiie politique , 3 vols., 
Paris 1842-44; 2nd ed. 1855-66) at the College 
de I'rance, where he was appointed professor of 
political economy in 1840, are an elaboration, 
with a broadened, more e\]icrienced vie\\]>oint, 
of the same themes. One of his last works, 
Introduction aux rapports du jury international 
de r Exposition IhuvcrseUe de T<Sny (Paris 1868), 
is but another reiteration in condensed form of 
his consistent economic credo. 

Chevalier, both as a theorist and in the realm 
of practical statecraft, was the outstanding cham- 
pion of industrialism in France. ProductiV(‘ 
power with a resultant accumulation of cajntal 
represented to him the surest guaranty of tlu* 
welfare of society. Disclaiming sympathy with 
materialistic philosophy he extolletl the machine 
rather as the liberator from oppressive drudgery 
and identilied social progress v\ ith the e\j>anding 
capacity of the human intelligence to dominate 
the material environment. Liberty he conceived 
of in terms of society as a w'hole rather than of 
the individual or the class; eciuality, as an 
equality of opportunity to advance in a chosen 
career. Jii place of class struggle instigated from 
below he favored alleviation of poverty from 
above and by increased production and ac( uniii- 
lation of capital the gradual elev ation of the less 
fortunate classes. 'I’he basis of his repudiation 
of the program of Louis Hlaiic and the advocates 
of the “ateliers nationaiix” — which cost him, 
temporarily, his chair at the College de France 
— is set forth most clearly in his Ea question des 
travaillcurs (Paris 1848) ami Lettres siir V organi- 
sation du travail (Paris 1848). 

To the fostering of a highly industrialized 
society the state sliould devote its maximum 
energy, discontinuing, as a prelude to a new 
era of international peace, its military and naval 


activities. As essential factors in this process of 
industrialization Chevalier advocated: first, a 
tremendous increase in the media of communi- 
cation — railroads, highways, canals, isthmuses, 
tunnels, public wx)rks of all kinds; second, an 
expansion of banking facilities and credit with 
removal of unjustified restrictions; and, finally, 
the development of an adequate educational 
sy.stem emphasizing especially professional and 
technical training. From the beginning of his 
career Chevalier foresaw the great civilizing 
role of tlie railroads in breaking down depart- 
mental and national barriers. In various official 
capacities he was instrumental in forwarding 
their spread throughout France. His interna- 
tionalism expressed itself also in his free trade 
campaign, which beginning in 1852 culminated 
in the famous Anglo-French commercial treaty 
of i860 negotiated by Chevalier and Richard 
Cobden. He was prominently identified with 
the international expositions of 1862 and 1867 
and in 1869 was elected president of the Inter- 
national League for Peace. His belief that inter- 
national exchange would be most effectively 
conducted under a system of monometallism is 
set forth in Monnate (Paris i860). 

Roger Picard 

Consult: 1 ^ibrachciic, P., Aluhcl Chevalier ct scs idees 
etonnniuiues (I’ans in .(>), tncliidin}' hibliof^raphy, p. 
j()4 <>8; Weill, (i., L'eioir saint -dnumieutw, son his- 
tone^ son tnjluenie jiisqii a nos jours (Puns iSy6); 
Courlois, A., “NdIu’c sur la \ie ct Ics iravaux de 
IVIichcl C’hev.ilier” m Journal de\ eiononiistes, vol. xlv 
(iS8')) 4S5 76; Basti.it, 1*’., Cobden ef Ic hgue (I’uns 
1.S45); Wullon, M., J^cs saint-sunoniens et les chetmns 
de fer (Pans iQo8). 

CHEYSSON, EMILE (1836-1910), French 
social economist and reformer. He was born at 
Nimcs and, like many other French economists 
and sociokigists, began his education in the 
exact sciences at the Ivcole Polytechnique. Until 
18(17 succc.ssful engineer in the service 

of the gov'ernment. In that year he met Fre- 
deric Le Play, who liad charge of the organiza- 
tion of the Ivxposition Universelle in Paris, and 
soon became his disciide. Cheysson contributed 
nothing new to sociology or economics, but he 
exercised an enormous influence in the field of 
social legislation. He shared Le Play’s strong 
religious and paternalistic attitude and like him 
he stressed the importance of statistical studies 
and detailed monographs concerning the fam- 
ilies of working men. Although he saw very 
clearly the necessity for social refonn his point 
of view was basically that of the liberal indi- 
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vidualistic school. He feared that governmental 
intervention might weaken the individual’s ini- 
tiative, and this explains his emphasis upon 
organizations for social welfare rather than upon 
legislation. He was instrumental in organizing 
more than twenty societies of municipal, re- 
gional and national scope, of which the more 
important are the Musee Social, the Alliance 
d ’Hygiene Sociale and the Societe d ’Economic 
Sociale. 

Moses J. Aronson 

Works: The more inipcirtant of Chcysson’s writings 
arc contained in Ot-itvrcs (kotstcs, 2 vols. (Paris iQii), 
with a complete bK)graphy and bibliography. See 
particularly “Mon testament social,” vol, ii, p. 1-17. 
Consult: Colson, ^Clement, “ Notice sur la vie et les 
travaux de M. Jvmile Cheysson” in Academic des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, Scancos et travaux, 
vol. clxxix (1913) 153-^7* 

CIIICHERJN, BORIS NIKOLAYEVICH 
(1828-1904), Russian political and social phi- 
losopher. He was professor of constitutional 
and administrative law at the University of 
Moscow until 1S68, when he retired to his 
country estate, hor nearly half a century he was 
the most important representative of llcgclian 
philosophy in Russia. In his works on Russian 
administrative and legal history, on the history 
of European political theory, on political science 
and philosophy, he attempted not only to give 
concrete body to Hegelian schemata but also 
to refine and develop them. 'J'hus he substituted 
a fourfokl scheme for the dialectic treml of 
Hegel: the thesis is opposed by two antitheses 
which are not completely resolved in the syn- 
thesis. Also, to Chicherin the highest stage of 
the dialectic process was not the “absolute 
spirit” (religion and art) of Hegel, but the 
“objective .spirit,” the ethos, the “ethical realm 
of the free will.” That the influence of Kant 
was superimposed on Hegeliani.sm is even more 
clearly sluiwn in Chicherin ’s social ethics. “The 
community achieves its purpose and value only 
through the individual. . . . Institutions exist 
for the individuals and not individuals for insti- 
tutions.” I'he same ethical individualism is 
reflected in Chicherin ’s complete separation of 
law from morals, in his defense of unconditional 
individual property, in his strong opposition 
to any intervention by the state for the protec- 
tion of the weaker members of society. Polit- 
ically he was an old fashioned liberal and paved 
the way for the Russian Constitutional Demo- 
cratic party {Kadet), although he did not live 
to see it formally organized. His intellectual in- 


fluence upon the party did not prevent it, how- 
ever, from shifting gradually to a position of 
positive neoliberalism. Chicherin was not 
successful in his self-appointed task of com- 
bining the ethical objectivism of Hegel with the 
Kantian autonomy of practical reason. He over- 
looked the significance of Hegel’s “concrete 
whole” when in following the atomistic mode 
of thinking he attempted to substitute for it the 
notion of the abstract universality of the law. 

Georges Gurvitc ii 

Important Works: Ohlastniya uchrezhdt'niya Rossii v 
77 veke (Provincial administration of Russia in the 
17th century) (Moscow 1S56); Optti po istorii russkago 
prava (Essays in the history of Russian law) (Moscow 
1K58); htonya pohtu hcsktkh uiheny (History of 
political iloctrines), 5 vols. (vols. i i\ Moscow 1S68- 
77, vol. V Moscow 1902); Kurs gosudarstvennoy nuuki 
(Course in political science), 3 vols. (Moscow 1804^ 
98); Sobstvennost 1 gosudarstvo (Property and the 
state), 2 vols. (Moscc»w^ 1882-83); Filosofia prava 
(Philosophy of law-) (Moscow 1900). 

Consult: Encydopac'dia of Brockhaus and Efron (in 
Rus.sian), vol. xxxviii (1903) 887-901; CJurvitch, CJ., 
“Die zwei grossten russischen Rechtsphilosophen: 
Boris Tchitcherin und Wladinur S.solowjeff” in 
Philosophte und Redit, vol ii (11)22-23) 80 -102. 

CHILI), JOSIAH, Baronet (ib3o 99), British 
merchant. He was born in l.«ondon, the second 
son of Richard Child, merchant. Having 
amassed a large fortune C'hild became a diri'Ctor 
and later governor of the Ea.st India Company, 
W'hosc affairs he condueteil over a long and 
stormv' period in a de.spotic and not ovTr- 
scrupulous manner. His great wt'alth and capac- 
ity made him a ilommating personality in the 
finance of the second half of the seventeenth 
century. 

His I^rzv Discourse of Trade, the most im- 
portant of his works, had several stages before it 
reached final form. The first draft was his Brief 
Ohservatiotts (kmcernin^ Trade and Interest of 
Money (London ififiS), follriwed the same year 
by A short Addition to the Observations Con- 
cerning Trade." In the year 1669 70 he wrote ten 
additional chapters and the complete work was 
issued as A Discourse about Trade (London 
1690), In 1693 the same work with little varia- 
tion except an introduction of twenty pages, 
“The Publisher to the Reader,” and the name of 
Child on the title page, appeared ‘ds A New Dis- 
course of Trade (new cd. London 1775 ). Child’s 
fifteen reasons for the prosperity of Holland con- 
tain many suggestive ideas, although his argu- 
ment that a low' rate of interest is the cause of 
national prosperity cannot be sustained. He 
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advocated freedom of trade (except in the East 
Indian trade), poor law reform, negotiable bills, 
better education, etc. 

Child was essentially a man of action. Because 
he was the wealthiest Englishman of his time 
and the most prominent figure in finance and 
foreign trade, the ideas in his book arc interest- 
ing as evidence of contemporary business life 
and opinion. Few seventeenth century writers 
who had practical knowledge of big business 
published their views about trade, and his 
opinions naturally attracted great attention. 
We read that the brokers on ’Change watched 
his smile or his frown on arrival to mark prices 
up or down . But his numerous works are hardly 
a connected argument upon any aspect of theory 
or of any germinal significance or originality. 

Henry Higgs 

Consult: ScroKf»s, E. S., “Bibliography of Sir Josisih 
Child*’ in Biitish Library of Political Science, 
Bulletin, no. xiv (1921) 15-17; Helander, Sven, in 
WelUvirtschaftliches Archtr\ vol. xix (1923) 327-29: 
Macaulay, T. B., The History of England from the 
Aftesdon of James the Second, ed. by C. fl. Firth, 6 
vols. (London 1913-15) vol. v, p. 2096-2103; Scott, 
W. R., The Constitution and Finance of English, 
Scottish and Irish Joint-Stock Companies to 17J0, 3 
vols. (Cambridge, Eng. 1910-12) vol. i, p. 319-23, 
vol. 11, p, i40-f)0. 

CHILD, LYDIA MARIA (1802-80), American 
author and reformer. She is best known for her 
enthusiastic and spirited efforts toward the abo- 
lition of slavery, although she interested herself 
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also in the status of women, the treatment of the 
Indians, the advance of temperance, the peace 
movement and the history of the development of 
religious ideas. Her early historical novels and 
her writings in the Juvenile Miscellany (1826- 
34), a periodical which she edited, gained a 
considerable public, much of which she lost 
upon the publication of An Appeal in Behalf of 
that Class of Americans called Africans (Boston 
1833). Mrs. Child continued, however, to use 
her gifted pen in educating the North concern- 
ing the evils of slavery. Her Anti-Slavery 
Catechism (Newburyport 1836) and The Evils of 
Sla 7 )ery and the Cure of Slavery (Newburyport 
1 836) slowly overcame the hostility roused by 
her first work on the subject and regained for her 
a body of readers. Probably the most influential 
of her writings, although at the same time one of 
the most ill considered, was a letter to John 
Brown, which was printed along with the corre- 
spondence with Governor Wise and Mrs. Mason 
of Virginia evoked by it, and ran to some 300,000 
copies. By her writing and by her personal influ- 
ence on her husband, David Lee Child, and on 
Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson and Governor 
Andrew, she earned Whittier’s tribute that no 
man or woman had rendered more substantial 
service to the cause of freedom. 

Elizabeth Donnan 

Consult: Biographical sketch by J. Cl. Whittier in L. 
M. Child’s Letters (Boston 1883); Higgin.son, ’J'homas 
W., Contemporaries (Boston 1899) p. 108-41. 


CHILD 

Cjiild Welfare Neva R. Deardorff 

Child Hygiene Courtenay Dinwiddie 

Child and Infant Mortality Robert M. Woodbury 

Child Psychology Arnold Gesell 

Child Guidance Bernard Glueck 

Child Marriagf: 

Ceneral Ruth Benedict 

United States Fred S. Hall 

Dependent Children Henry W. Thurston 

Neglected Children C. C. Carstens 

Delinquent Children Philip Klein 

Institettions for the Care of Children Martha P. Falconer 

Child Labor Raymond G. Fuller 

Child Welfare Leglslation Elsie Gluck 


Child Welfare is a term which connotes 
the general well-being of the child. In all ages 
this has depended principally on the social 
valuation of children and the care accorded to 
them. At the present time the child is considered 
an important social unit and is held to be en- 


titled to all that makes for healthy living — suffi- 
cient recreation, schooling adapted to his 
natural learning methods, intelligent home care 
and the right to develop his abilities to their 
fullest extent. These may be assured to the more 
privileged child by his own parents, but children 
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of less fortunate or less responsible parents and 
children who are orphaned or have been de- 
prived of their natural guardians may have to 
depend for them, at least to some degree, on the 
organized child helping services of the com- 
munity. 

In addition to the many types of family situa- 
tion which necessitate outside aid there are 
many other reasons for the existence of child 
helping services. Among the more obvious are 
patriotic interest in the conservation of human 
resources, fear of crime growing out of child 
neglect, obedience to religious injunction, pity 
in the presence of helpless suffering, the need to 
satisfy thw'arted parental feelings, desire to 
extend the activities of a jxditical, religu>us or 
fraternal orgjuiization, and interest in the 
scientific study of physical and mental growth or 
in the building of a more efficient social order. 
John Dewey formulated what is perhaps the 
most socially minded type of motivation for 
child welfare activities when he said that “what 
the best and wisest parent wants for his owm 
child, that must the community want for all its 
children.” 

Child welfare activities are of many types. In 
some instances financial assistance is extemled to 
the parent to enable him to continue the care of 
his own children, usually with some measure of 
supervision. In other instances aid is rendered 
directly to the child by providing him with 
foster care in institutions or families cither for 
short or for extended periods. 'I’he activities in- 
clude also professional services such as those 
offered by child health clinics and infant welfare 
stations; care of dependent, handicapj^ed or de- 
linquent children; safeguarding of child workers 
and of the child’s interests before the law-; ad- 
justment of problem children; and attempts to 
provide children with recreation and specialized 
educational facilities. Research, including both 
medical and social surveys, has been of inesti- 
mable value to the development of all these activ- 
ities. 

'riie amount of attention given to the various 
aspects of a child’s well-being reflects the ideals 
and social pressures in any given society. With 
subsistence precarious, food and shelter arc 
boons; in an intensely religious age, religious 
instruction is of first importance; in an age of 
technology, scientific education assumes large 
proportions; in complex environments, the in- 
suring of physical health and a stable mental ad- 
justment arc accounted among the most essential 
services to children. Very recently the multipli- 


cation of studies and services dealing with frac- 
tional aspects of the child’s personality has 
found a corrective in the Gestalt psychology, 
which emphasizes the need of continuously tak- 
ing into account all aspects of the child’s well- 
being and dealing with “the whole child,” not 
some isolated phase of his development. 

The quality of the care accorded to children 
among primitive peoples is very difficult to 
determine. Earlier popular writers were inclined 
to enlarge upon such practises as child sacrifice, 
infanticide and child slavery among primitive 
and seinicivilizcd tribes. Evidence collected by 
more sympathetic students was likely to be prej- 
udiced in the opposite direction. Infanticide, 
however, and similar practises need not nec'es- 
sarily be regarded as evidence of continuing 
parental attitudes of selfishness and indifference. 
'Jo tribes frequently on the march or those 
whose food supply is scanty children arc a 
burden, and measures for limiting the increase 
in population may be stringent. But among 
races in a higher state of civilization or under less 
severe ecottomic pressure children are often 
greatly j^rized for their economic and prestige 
value as possessions. Almost everywhere some 
children are wanted because they assure to the 
mother security in her position as a wife, and to 
the father the maintenance of rites for the dead 
and continuance of the ancestral line. 

With regard to the child’s position among 
primitive peoples, emphasis is usually given to 
the complete subservience of the child to the 
adult — the necessity of his fitting into a rigid 
social scheme and deferring unquestioningly to 
the rule of the elders, at the risk of severe 
punishment or death. On the other hand, it is 
pointed out that not a well defined plan of 
discijilinc but momentary irritation may be the 
ordinary cause of his chastisement, and that 
sometimes for the immature child there are no 
tabus, lie is of such slight consequence that his 
acts do not matter. Indeed, one of the character- 
istics of treatment of the young, according to 
Miller {The Child in Primitive Society, New 
York 1928), is the failure to regard them as 
comjdetcly human. The child runs about un- 
noticed “like a little dog,” often has no name 
until the age of initiation or perhaps has a 
generic title not dilferentiating him from 
material objects. 

Initiation means the individualization of the 
child, frequently his naming and the determin- 
ing of his animal totem. 'Ehe severity of the rites 
is a preparation for the later hardships of the 
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hunt and of war, while the passing on of the 
tribal traditions, with their references sometimes 
to a still more ancient and now unintelligible 
tribal past, marks him as an adult trusted to con- 
form to the folkways of his group. The boy’s 
education is commonly instruction in fishing, 
hunting, swimming and the enduring of cold 
and pain; also in performing his part in the 
economic activities of the tribe, 'rhe girl learns 
to plant and weave and is often burdened with 
the care of younger children, when these are not 
merely left to fend for themselves. Child labor, 
as Chamberlain points out {The Child and Child- 
hood in Folk Thouffht^ New York 1896), reaches 
far back into primitive society, for these child 
nurses and young workers were often kept 
severely to their tasks. Frequently, however, 
there is ample opportunity for play, and this 
may take elaborate forms. It is usually in imita- 
tion of grown up activities but sometimes, under 
supervision by the elders, it takes the form of 
comjietitive games designed to strengthen 
endurance. 

When normal care for the child within his 
own famil\ is not piossiblc, the expedients fol- 
lowed by early societies vary from promptly 
killing the child to jiroviding him with better 
care and etlucation than would otherwise have 
been his lot. Imitations of family relationshij>s 
are .set up in many ways, such as adoption, go<.l- 
panaithood, fo.ster parenthood and legal guard- 
ianship. Adoption, which has an important 
place among the customs of primitive peoples, is 
provided for as a well tlefined contractual rela- 
tion under the Babylonian Code of Hammurabi. 
Wardship under the Roman law was very 
seriously regarded. 

Throughout the long period preceding the 
development of modem science two of the 
strongest forces among the medley of tho.se 
which shaped the behavior of communities and 
families toward children were those of mutual 
aid and charity. From very early times, through 
the Middle Ages and even dow^n to the present, 
individual families in trouble have been relieved 
through the practise of mutual aid, which among 
simple peoples is the rule. The practise of 
charity, one of the roots of modern child welfare, 
also reaches far back into hi.story, particularly in 
the form of concern for orphans. Greece in the 
age of Plato provided funds for .soldiers’ 
orphans and free medical service for poor 
children. 'Phe famous pMm alimentarii in Rome 
at the period of the empire was a special semi- 
govemmental service for the charitable mainte- 
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nance of the children of indigent citizens. The 
early Christian church set up parochial services 
which provided for assistance and care of 
children, and throughout the Middle Ages the 
church organization continued to be the princi- 
pal agency through which charity, including aid 
to children, was dispensed. Japanese history 
records that charitable interest in the care and 
protection of children was present a thousand 
years ago. 

b'rom the emergence of civilization in Baby 
Ionia, Egypt, Greece and Italy to the beginning 
of the modern period in England there were in 
general three great classes of society: agricultural 
jxjpulations working either as slaves, serfs or 
tenants, with the children usually sharing the 
meager life of their families; guildsmen, both 
artisans and merchants, with their children or 
those adopted by, or indentured to, them follow- 
ing m their footsteps; and the ruling and profes- 
sional classes, who often enjoyed a life of some 
cultivation but were so lacking in scientific 
knowledge that the lives and health of their 
children were often precarious. In general each 
of these groups gave its children such care and 
education as seemed necessary to enable them to 
maintain themselves in the social group into 
which they were born. 'Phe prevalence of the 
caste .system among the Hindus and to a less 
extent among the early b'gyptians strongly con- 
ditioned the status of children among these 
peoples, and even in Athens and Rome formal 
t diication beyond the learning of a trade was 
largely confined to children of the ruling classes. 

'Phere is little in classical or earlier literature 
that deals with the everyday life of the child. 
Such education as existed, particularly where, as 
in Athens, women occupied a .socially inferior 
position, was available mainly to boys. The 
Athenian schools gave training in music, gym- 
nastics and mathematics with the purpose of 
furthering a harmonious development of body 
and mind, and Greek youths were encouraged to 
perfect themselves physically through sports 
and games. The scheme of education elaborated 
by Plato allowed for differences in training ac- 
cording to the child’s future place in the state, 
but this was a purely theoretic program. Both 
Sparta and Rome regarded the child as material 
for citizenship, to be trained primarily for future 
service to the state. Roman law gave the father 
or head of the household practically unlimited 
authority, patria potestas, over all children of the 
family group. He could abandon them to ex- 
posure, imprison or kill them or sell them for 
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slaves beyond the Roman borders. This power, 
though virtually unchecked by law, was in 
practise curtailed by religious considerations, 
family affection, public opinion and the power of 
the Roman censor. Roman education in the 
latter years of the empire became highly for- 
malized, and the rise of scholasticism in the 
Middle Ages still further removed education 
from concern with everyday life. The attitude of 
scholasticism in luilding the child to be a 
miniature adult, an attitude found equally 
among some of the most primitive savage tribes, 
was inimical not only to the progress of educa- 
tion but to any attempt to understand the real 
nature of the child and to evolve methods 
adapted to promote his welfare. 

The intellectual awakening that came with the 
Renaissance resulted by the time of Francis 
Bacon in clear intimations of the value of scien- 
tific knowledge in the search for human welfare. 
Among the earliest applications of scientific 
theory to child study were the writings of 
Comenius on education. His itlea that the 
processes of education could be pleasurable and 
not a torture to children was in itself an epochal 
change in thought. Hermann Francke at Halle 
stands out not only as an advanced educational- 
ist but also as the founder of educational- 
charitable institutions. In America, Benjamin 
Franklin likewise aimed at doing something 
more than feeding and sheltering children when 
in 1751 he opened the Academy and Charitable 
School in the Province of Pennsylvania, now the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

With the spread of scientific and humanist 
ideas, the latter half of the eighteenth century 
saw profound social changes which inaugurated 
the era of democracy. With it came the accept- 
ance of a belief in the rights of man and in the 
equal right of all children to education, health 
and happiness. Rousseau, with deep and con- 
tagious emotionalism, expressed his profound 
sympathy with the mass of people and with 
children in books which strongly influenced the 
development of child welfare. His Emile has 
been called the “Children’s Charter.” It marks 
the first complete modern expression of the 
ideas that human life and happiness are largely 
made or marred in childhood, and that there are 
scientific ways and means to be applied in the 
management of children. Rousseau held that the 
unhampered development of his nature, his 
powers, his inclinations was due every child. 
The educational methods advocated by Rous- 
seau are still under debate, but his appreciation 


of the dignity and worth of each child’s life has 
been a dynamic influence in child welfare work. 
Among those who did most to realize Rousseau’s 
theories were Pestalozzi, Herbart and Froebel. 
In England, Robert Owen effected some notable 
advances in educational method in his New 
Lanark experiments, begun in 1800. 

Against the background of this new humani- 
tarianism, with its acceptance of equalitarian 
ideas and its advances in educational theory, 
stand out boldly the exploitation and neglect of 
children and the many confusions and abuses 
which resulted from the rapid growth of indus- 
try and urban centers in the nineteenth century. 
No social standards applicable to the factory 
system existed to safeguard working children. 
They were brought into the factory at a very 
early age, required to work almost unlimited 
hours and sometimes made to “live in,” sleeping 
as well as working at the factory. Even the 
paternalism that made the apprentice under the 
guild system almost a part of the family unit was 
lacking. Dependent children lived frequently in 
almshouses under conditions usually depressing 
and often degrading and were sometimes ap- 
prenticed in gangs to the factory owner, with no 
f^urther thought to their protection. The method 
called “baby fanning,” by which large numbers 
of children were boarded with a careless cus- 
todian, resulted in a tragically high death rate, as 
did also institutional care of babies. 

'I’hc program of modern philanthropy, which 
had its roots in the ancient practise of charity, 
developed not only out of the challenge of these 
conditions but also from a recognition of the 
contribution which modern medical progress 
and methods of scientific research could make to 
human welfare. For its financial support the new 
philanthropy could turn to the rapidly accumu- 
lating wealth in Europe and America, which 
could both pay taxes for public services and en- 
dow private funds; and the rc.scrvoir of spon- 
taneous human generosity which earlier showed 
itself in mutual aid could be drawn upon for the 
democratic financing of welfare activities. 
Humanitarian agitation evoked by the intoler- 
able conditions found in the factories, slums and 
sweatshops of Europe and the United States led 
to early monumental surveys of social conditions 
and to legislation designed to regulate these 
evils. 

The improvement of the treatment of children 
in conflict with the law has been an important 
aspect of the development of child welfare dur- 
ing the last century. The law early took cog- 
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nizance of the child in the matter of guardian- 
ship, property rights and discipline but was slow 
to protect him adequately against cruelty, 
neglect or exploitation by industry and to 
differentiate between the child offender and the 
adult eriminal. While children under seven were 
recognized as not endowed with adult powers of 
discrimination and lienee not liable for their acts 
and children between seven and fourteen were 
presumed to he without criminal intent, those 
over this age were subject to the same eriminal 
jurisdiction as adults. Early efforts to help these 
children took the form of confining them after 
conviction apart from adult criminals. Probation 
was also used to some extent in place of com- 
mitment to an institution. Later came the 
establishment of the special courts to hear 
children’s cases which are now found in the 
majority of states in the United States, There is 
still some doubt in many places as to the exact 
status of the child offender before the law, hut in 
general his treatment is now based on the desire 
not to punish him but to aid him in overcoming 
his handicajis of personality and social en- 
vironment. 

'rhe desire to jirotcct children from cruelty 
and neglect led to the organization of societies 
for this purpose, empowered by the legislatures 
to coojicrate with the police. Illegitimacy laws 
have been revised to give a greater measure of 
protection to children born out of wedlock; and 
the contractual jiowers of the child have been 
limited, with restrictions on child marriages. 

Child labor agitation has gradually set up legal 
restrictions on the employment of minors, until 
at present the legislative battleground for com- 
pul.sory school attendance has moved up to the 
ages of fourteen to sixteen. England is accord- 
ingly undertaking to raise the school leaving age 
for the whole nation to fifteen as a measure of 
unemployment relief. In the United States con- 
tinuation school requirements, by creating in 
employers a reluctance to hire children, even 
those having working papers, have indirectly 
tended to make grammar school graduates more 
inclined to continue their regular education. 
'J’rade school courses are being more closely re- 
lated to methods actually used in industry 
through the cooperation of labor leaders, em- 
ployers and educators. Juvenile placement work 
within schools or through public exchanges is 
coming to be recognized as necessary to keep 
children out of blind alley jobs and prevent the 
high rate of turnover usual among young 
workers. 
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Many types of child health activities have 
made progress in recent years. Among the most 
conspicuous are the various aspects of infant 
welfare that have received attention in the effort 
to lower the infant death rate. The death rate 
from tuberculosis, which formerly had a high 
incidence in childhood and youth, has also been 
greatly lowered through the antituberculosis 
campaign, by means of preventoria, fresh air 
schools, nutrition camps and general educa- 
tional activities. During the last few years the 
diphtheria death rate among children has been 
sharply reduced through private and public 
efforts, by means of health demonstrations, 
traveling clinics and the like. N utrition work and 
the provision of school lunches have also made 
progress. Behavior clinics for preschool chil- 
dren, visiting teacher work with problem chil- 
dren in the schools, child guidance and mental 
hygiene demonstration work, with psychiatric 
clinics for children of all ages, indicate a new 
awareness of the need to provide for the child’s 
adjustment difficulties as well as for his physical 
welfare. They are in the nature of preventive 
measures to reduce mental disease and to limit 
juvenile delinquency, which is so frequently the 
forerunner of crime. Not only the subnormal 
and the handicapped but gifted children too are 
now being studied and sj^ecial classes organized 
for them with curricula sufficiently full and 
varied to meet their needs. 

For the normal child organized and well 
adapted recreation is thought to be the best pre- 
ventive of maladjustment. Home recreation, 
with all the family participating, is being 
definitely promoted by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, as are 
settlement classes, supervised public play- 
grounds and backyard gardens. Such organiza- 
tions as the Boy and (jlirl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Pioneer Youth anil other youth organiza- 
tions stressing athletic activity arc all positive 
forces tending to prevent juvenile delinquency 
and to promote physical health and a well 
rounded adjustment of the personality. Im- 
proved methods in education have also done 
much to give the child his full chance. Nursery 
schools for very young children have developed, 
supplementing the earlier kindergarten, and ex- 
perimental schools of many types have been 
established for children of all ages. Progressive 
education is making headway toward “the child- 
centered school,” while innovations in educa- 
tional methods are reaching even to the uni- 
versities. 
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The movement for dealing with child de- 
pendency on the basis of the family unit has had 
a wide acceptance. Its most striking develop- 
ments are the family allowance method of wage 
paymcrit, in use in European countries, and the 
spread of mother’s j>ension legislation, now in 
cflFect in nearly all states of the United States, 
The promotion of home recreation and the 
movement for parental education are other as- 
pects of the endeavors to maintain the home. 
Where the child’s own family has been broken 
up an attempt is made to place him in a boarding 
home rather than in an institution, and this 
practise has been extended v\herever feasible 
even to problem children, cardiacs, crijijiles and 
small infants. 

Child welfare work originally concerned itself 
primarily w'ith two large age groups, infants and 
young children, with attention also to children 
who were emj)loyed. Recently the tendency has 
been toward a finer discrimination of age groups 
with special .services for each. .Among the serv- 
ices for infant chililren are prenatal clinics, 
maternity welfare work and well baby clinics. 
The child of preschool age has of late years 
claimed special attention from educators, }isy- 
chiatrists and physicians. Nursing schools, habit 
clinics, mental testing and detailed studies of 
various a.spects of bi'ha\ior for very young 
children have been develojucl. Educators after 
decades of theorizing about the nature of the 
child have now .set tliem.selves to study his actual 
behavior, as a basis for new educational experi- 
ments. The gang age, when varifius important 
social patterns are first developeil and discipline 
becomes a problem, had until lately been neg- 
lected as one of the more undistinguished 
periods of childhood. Recently a number of 
studies have centen-d attention on these years, 
and recreational jirograms suitable for the gang 
age arc being di'veloped. The critical years of 
adolescence had also been accorded only a tiny 
fraction of the study given to childhood in 
general, but now their many subtle problems are 
becoming a focus for research by sociologists, 
psychologists and religious workers. 

I'here are many organizations both govern- 
mental and private concerned directly with 
children, w'hose activities touch child welfare at 
many jioints, as well as other agencies dealing 
with special fields, such as probation or mental 
hygiene. The organized social welfare activities 
of the various churches, such as neighborhood 
houses, homes forw'ayward girls, religious youth 
groups and the student in industry movement, 


have affected children and young people in 

many ways. 

'riie federal Children’s Bureau carries out an 
extensive program of research and education. It 
cooperated with the shites in their administra- 
tion of the Sheppard -Towner Act and has made 
many .studies of infant mortality, nutrition, time 
required by mothers for baby care, children’s 
protective laws, child labor and international 
progress in child health and protection. It also 
jHibli.shes charts, record forms, diet programs 
and other well baby material. It has effectively 
aided the temjiorary commi.ssions which a 
majority of the state's have set up in recent years 
to study their laws relating to children. 

A growing number of states have bureaus or 
departments of child welfare tliflering from the 
federal bureau in that tlu-ir functions are not so 
much re.scarch as enforcement and supe rvision. 
Institutions for delinejuent or haiuhcapjx'd chil- 
dren, the aelmini.stration of child laluir anel 
illegitimacy laws, and the care* of dejienelent 
children may be under their charge* or supervi- 
sion. In a few states tliere are county boarels of 
child welfare in charge of local administration, 
with supe'rvision and maintenance of .stanelards 
remaining the function of the state boarels. 

National voluntary organizations concerned 
with child welfare have shown rapid growth in 
ree*ent ye-ars. 'The Consumers’ Jycague, the 
National Chilel Labor Committee and the local 
societies for the PrevTution of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren have worked for protective Legislation. The 
Child Welfare Le'ague of America, which is a 
federation of chiUl caring agencies, the Child 
Study Association, the National Child Welfare 
A.ssociation, the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, the child guidance demonstration com- 
mittee of the Commonwealth h'und and many 
other organizations, loi'al and national, arc 
furthering the application of .scientific knowl- 
edge to the individual child. The National Con- 
gress of Parents and 'I’eachers, with a member- 
ship of thousands of local parent-teacher asso- 
ciations throughout the country, is using in some 
of its local groups the best modern methods of 
adult education. The Progressive Educational 
Association makes available the findings of the 
newer experimental schools in applied child 
psychology. 

’Phe Children’s Foundation of Valparaiso, 
Indiana, lias set a high standard in publication. 
The Iowa Child Welfare Research Station at 
the University of Iowa has since 1917 carried on 
an extensive program of research and publica- 
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tion. The Institute of Child Welfare at the 
University of Minnesota is conducting an elabo- 
rate and practical program of home education in 
social hygiene for parents and children, with 
detailed recording methods. 'I'hc Child De- 
velopment Institute at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, is initiating research on 
the behavior of children of preschool age. The 
Children’s Foundation of Michigan, orgsmized 
in 1929, the Brush Foundation in Cleveland, the 
Institute of Child Welfare at the University of 
California and St. (George’s School for Child 
Study at the University of Toronto are among 
other organizations of the kind. The White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion of 1930, following earlier similar con- 
ferences, was designed to evaluate progress and 
to set up new standards of social activity for the 
benefit of the child. 

Under the League of Nations a Child Welfare 
Committee conducts research and compiles 
national laws relating to children. It has studied 
such topics as the repatriation of foreign chil- 
dren, infant mortality, the family allowance 
system, child marriage and child labor laws. 
Recently it extended its program to consider 
delinquency, illegitimacy and the influence 
of motion pictures. At various times since 
1883 international congresses have been held 
dealing with the welfare and protection of 
children. In 1928 a congress was held in 
Paris under the auspices of the League of 
Red Cross Societies, the International Infant 
Welfare Union, the International Child Wel- 
fare Association and the Union Internationale 
dc Secours aiix Knfants. 'Phis last organiza- 
tion was started in 1920 as the “Save the ("hil- 
dren Fund,” and by the end of 1927 had dis- 
tributed 4, 000, 000 for the care of destitute 
mothers, infants and children in many countries. 
As an outgrowth of a pan-American congress 
held in 1924 the American International Insti- 
tute for the Protection of Children was founded 
at Montevideo to organize national child welfare 
activities in the western hemisphere. 'Phe sixth 
Pan-American Child Welfare Congress met in 
1930. 

The World War, with its great depletion of 
human resources, turned the attention of most 
European countries to the urgency of reducing 
the infant death rate. The increased number of 
working mothers caused many countries to 
adopt, if they had not already done so, a system 
of financial assistance to women at the time of 
confinement, in addition to a fixed amount of 
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time off from work. Mothers were also encour- 
aged by nursing premiums or the provision of 
free lunches to nurse their babies; and the need 
for better midwifery received much attention, 
particularly in England. Convalescent homes 
and nursery schools have also had a widespread 
development. In France, Italy, Japan, Poland 
and .sf)me other countries, as a result of the 
extensive employment of working mothers, the 
law requires employers to set aside a room for 
nursing mothers where they may care for their 
infants at certain times of the day. 

'Phe German constitution of 1919 is a charter 
of children’s rights, under which extensive wel- 
fare activities have been carried on. 'Phe state 
and local Jugcndiimter, or juvenile boards, have 
ver}" broad powers, supervising mothers’ con- 
sultation centers, boanling out and guardianship 
of illegitimate childrem 'I’liere is in Germany a 
total of 2,300,000 children dependent on public 
or private charity. In Norway child welfare 
councils in each municipality replace the courts 
in jurisdiction over children bt‘low the age of 
sixteen; and the child welfare boards in Sweden 
and local councils of guardians in Denmark carry 
on .similar activities. Norway and Sweden also 
have advanced laws on the subject of illegiti- 
macy and aid to unmarried mothers. Austria has 
left the linancing of infant welfare work lai^cly 
to {private funds or local government re.sourccs. 
Much educational work has been carried on 
there through traveling health centers. Czecho- 
slovakia, which has had a rising tuberculosis 
death rate, is now well supplied with convales- 
cent homes. Inspection of children by school 
doctors is the rule, a he.ilth mc'asiire which is 
becoming widespread in Europe and Australia. 
Social insurance in Russia covers all workers, 
but mothers who are br.iin workers are alkivved 
less time off before and after confinement than 
those doing heavy physical work. 'Phe Soviet 
Republic is working to extend children’s health 
services and sanitaria in Russia, and free .school 
lunches have been instituted. Many moilel 
homes for children have been established. A 
national mental hygiene service is now open to 
persons of all ages, although its extension is 
hampered by a siiortage of training schools for 
psychiatric workers. ’\'oung Social Aid Brothers 
and Sisters guard again.«t the exploitation of 
child workers in .small industriis. Italy is taking 
active measures to reduce maternal mortality 
and carrying on extensive research to that end. 
Instruction in the care of babies is given in 
normal schools. 
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'rhc Australian states and New Zealand have 
an excellent system of children’s courts for deal- 
ing with juvenile delim|uents. Haby clinics and 
health services have been widely developed, and 
medical examination of school children, w'hile 
not required in all states, is fairly general. The 
boarding out of dependent children has been 
well developed. In New Zealand since 1926 the 
children’s courts have had very broad powers, 
including aid to unmarried mothers which ex- 
tends, when necessary, to helping them find 
employment. There is a federal child welfare 
service under the Education Department which 
makes investigations in connection with mothers’ 
pensions and supervises placement of dependent 
children, as well as taking charge of work for the 
handicapped. Japan has had school physicians 
in all primary schools of cities of 5000 or more 
since 1896. Stringency of funds, however, has 
prevented much progress in reducing maternal 
mortality; and child labor is still a serious 
problem . 

Problems of child welfare are closely related to 
almost all the major concerns of mankind. 'Phe 
improvement of social organization, the adjust- 
ment of class and race relationships, the cfli- 
ciency of government and all its agencies, the 
stabilization of international relations, the need 
for greater scientific knowledge, are only a few of 
the social problems which have important impli- 
cations for the welfare of children. To make the 
utmost use of all that science and a world at 
peace can offer is implied in any thorough 
program of child welfare. 

Neva R. Deardorfk 

Chilo Hyciienf. The term child hygiene is 
used to describe the consciously planned promo- 
tion of the health of children from the prenatal 
period through adolescence as well as of the 
mother’s health during the prenatal period and 
the child’s early infancy. 'I’he development of 
chilli hygiene has been a matter of slow evolu- 
tion. It began with attempts to put an end to 
infanticide and the grossest cruelty. Efforts to 
save the child’s soul followed, with very slight 
and often misguided attention to his body. Now 
the objectives of child health programs include 
not only the prevention and cure of disease but 
vigorous and healthful development for all 
children. 

Infant mortality, even down to the nineteenth 
century, was startlingly high. A writer in a 
French medical journal of 1780 stated that at 
that time half of the children born in France 


died before the end of their second year, and all 
available information indicates that this state- 
ment is an accurate picture of conditions then 
prevailing in most European countries. Whole- 
sale wastage of child life was until comparatively 
recent times ordinarily accepted as an inescap- 
able edict of Providence. 

There is little evidence of any knowledge of 
child hygiene in early civilizations. The methods 
of the Spartans, who from approximately the 
eighth century B.c. exposed babies judged to be 
unfit and gave rigid physical training to children 
allowed to survive, were despite their crude 
severity and inadequacy the most effective 
known at that time and for centuries thereafter. 
In the second century a.d. Soranus of Ephesus, 
who might be called the first obstetrician and 
pediatrician, laid down in a medical book for 
mothers a number of sound principles of child 
hygiene. He emphasized the importance of 
breast feeding, gave directions as to frequency 
of nursing and warned against feeding at ir- 
regular intervals. Oribasius (325-403 a.d.) sup- 
plemented Soranus’ teaching with instructions 
for the care of older children, commenting upon 
the need for regularity in meals, exercise, bath- 
ing, sleeping and other details of personal hy- 
giene. Such teachings, however, received scant 
attention; in 1782 William Hlack of London in 
a historical sketch of medicine lamented the 
“carnage among the young of the human 
species” and the infrequency of any special 
attention to infantile diseases. “Up to this cen- 
tury,” he said, “the management of these tender 
creatures in sickness was left to ignorant old 
nurses and rude quackery.” 

An Englishman, John Bunnell Davis (1780- 
1824), stands out most distinctly as the founder 
of modern child hygiene. In a small book, A 
Cursory Inquiry into some of the Principal Causes 
of Mortality among Children^ mth a View to 
Assist in Ameliorating the State of the Rising 
Generation in Healthy Morals and Happiness 
(London 1817), he showed a real understanding 
of the causes of infant mortality and of the 
measures necessary to reduce it. He established 
the first piiblic dispensary and organized a corps 
of home visitors, thus laying the foundation for 
modern systems of public health nursing for 
children. 

Another important step was taken in France 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. In 1854 
M. Morel, as mayor of Villiers le Due, had un- 
obtrusively initiated a baby saving program 
which resulted in the reduction of the village 
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infant mortality from 300 to 200 per looo live 
births. This campaign lapsed but forty years 
later his son, who became mayor, revived it with 
an astonishingly thorough plan. This program 
included the reporting of all pregnancies, ef- 
forts to see that every mother nursed her baby 
for at least a year and provision of a wet 
nurse if she could not do so, weighing ev- 
ery baby once a fortnight and reporting the 
illness of every young child within twenty-four 
hours; it also provided the .services of a physician 
at least once a week and a community herd to 
supply clean milk to nursing mothers and chil- 
dren. From 1893 to 1903 the infant mortality of 
Villiers le Due is reported to have stood at 
zero. 

In 1889 a very simple consultation center for 
mothers and children was established in New 
York by Dr. Henry Koplik. Jn 1890 a similar 
center was founded at Barcelona, Spain, by Dr. 
Francisco Vidal Solares, a Cuban physician; and 
in the same year Dr. A. llerrgott established at 
Nancy the Oeuvre de la Matcrnite, which had 
wide influence in other countries. School medi- 
cal inspection, although of a very elementary 
sort, had its origin in Paris as early as 1834. 
sharply declining birth rate of France gave 
impetus to all these movements for the conserva- 
tion of child life. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
under such leaders as M. Morel and Dr. Pierre 
Budin of hVance, Benjamin Broadbent of Eng- 
land and Dr. L. Emmett Holt and his associates 
in the United States, there developed a more 
scientific attitude to replace the crude evolution 
of hygiene technique through the trial and error 
method. This new attitude, which was especi- 
ally evident in the handling of child health 
problems, had a highly stimulating effect on 
pediatric practise and on the enlistment of 
public support for child health mea.sures. 

During the first decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury much progress was made in infant welfare, 
particularly in England, Germany and the 
United States; New Zealand was in the vanguard 
in the popularization of public health programs 
for infants and children. During the war 
health work for children, as a conservation 
measure, developed rapidly, especially in the 
field of consultation centers for mothers and 
infants as well as for older children.. England 
took a far reaching step at that time (1918) 
through the extension of grants in aid to private 
and public agencies for maternal, infant and 
child welfare work. Somewhat similar legislation 


was adopted by the United States in 1921 
through the passage of the Sheppard-Towncr 
Act. 

It was during this decade that attention war 
first concentrated upon scientific feeding and 
care of infants. '1 o previous knowledge of the 
importance of breast feeding and of the necessity 
for scrupulous protection of milk and its scien- 
tific modification were added newer dietetic 
findings. These included such things as the 
value of vegetables in the early diets of children 
and the eflccts of a well regulated dietary 
for the mother during j>regnancy. For growing 
children of all ages laboratory experiments in 
recent years have shown clearly the value of the 
so-called protective foods, such as milk, butter 
fats, citrus fruits, tomatoes and green vegetables, 
as well as whole cereals and other elements 
necessary for a well balanced diet. 

Another subject of considerable research h.'is 
been the effect of sunlight and of artificial ir- 
radiation on growing children, and their value 
in allowing the body to make the best use of 
certain growth foods, especially those essential 
to bone growth, not only through the direct ac- 
tion of sunlight upon the body but also thnaigh 
the vitamin value which has been stored up in 
foods. The use of ultraviolet light for thera- 
peutic treatment of diseases, other than rickets 
and some forms of tuberculosis, is still in the 
experimental stage, and it has been found that 
neither sunlight nor artificial irradiation lessens 
the need for milk and certain foods which supply 
food calcium or for other essential food ele- 
ments. 

The eontrol of eommunieable diseases consti- 
tutes still another field of research. I'he recent 
proof that diphtheria may be controlled as com- 
pletely as smallpox through immunization has 
afforded an invaluable protection for children of 
preschool age, a period when diphtheria mortal- 
ity has been highest. Immunization against ty- 
phoid fever is aceepted as an essential protec- 
tion where sanitation is inadequate, and immu- 
nization against scarlet fever gives hope of 
success. Thus emphasis in the control of com- 
municable diseases has shifted from quarantine, 
which of course is always necessary, to active 
immunization wherever possible in dealing 
with the more serious diseases of childhood. 

In the protection of motherhood convincing 
evidence was secured relating to the effects of 
education and health super\dsion of the mother 
during pregnancy, and of aseptic, skilful ob- 
stetrics, with a minimum of instrumental inter- 
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ference, in preventing deaths of both mother and 
infant. It soon became evident that there was a 
need for improvement in educational program 
methods and personnel in order to make effec- 
tive for large numbers of children the knowledge 
and technique which had been acquired by re- 
search technicians and pediatricians. The activ- 
ities of specialists in various fields were often 
unrelated or without coordination. In most 
countries medical supervision of school children 
had been extended rapidly without much atten- 
tion to thoroughness of examination, follow up 
procedure or the educational use of findings. 
Until recently teaching of health subjects in the 
schools was often academic and sterile, without 
any vital relationship to the child’s own social 
status and liabits. because of insufficient study 
and health supervision the preschool age was 
termed the “neglected age” of childhood. 

Modern workers have recognized these ob- 
vious weaknesses, and the chief characteristics of 
a modern and progressive child health program 
are inclusiveness, thorough integration of vari- 
ous special health services, emphasis on preven- 
tion and a carefully planned educational pro- 
gram. The usual protective work of the health 
department in controlling communicable dis- 
eases, in sanitation and in safeguarding water and 
food supplies is supplemented by positive efforts 
to see that health examinations, immunization 
and advisory health services arc available for 
children of all ages. The old abstract teaching 
of physiology and hygiene in the schools is 
being modernized by programs, devices and 
exhibits to stimulate children in building up 
wholesome daily habits. Health teaching is co- 
ordinated closely with such subjects as physical 
education, home economics, biology, civics, 
history and art. 

As special services are introduced into a health 
program they must be closely correlated around 
common objectives, so that all activities may be 
parts of a well integrated whole. The need for an 
accurate judgment of comparative values and a 
nice balancing of program elements is illustrated 
by the problem of undernutrition. At the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century an alarmist view 
held that the prevalence of undernutrition was 
primarily if not exclusively an evidence of in- 
sufficient food, due to widespread poverty. It is 
now known that although poverty constitutes a 
menace to child health in many ways, malnu- 
trition may be prevalent in the homes of the 
wealthy as well as among the poor, as a result of 
faulty selection of foods, insufficient rest, the 


aftermath of localized or general infections or 
other causes. Thus the question of preventing 
undernutrition is seen to be as comprehensive 
as the whole range of child health effort. The 
modern school health program also illustrates 
the desirability of unified services and coopera- 
tion of personnel, h'or instance, the results of 
school medical examinations should aid the 
family physician or the clinic in the correction of 
defects, help public health nurses and parents to 
safeguard the child’s health and to improve 
home conditions, and lay a foundation for the 
classroom teacher’s guidance of the child into 
satisfactory health habits. 

The newer discoveries in mental hygiene have 
given added emphasis to the knowledge that the 
effect of unwholesome surroundings, physical 
abnormalities and personal maladjustments are 
subtle but powerful and may crop up in un- 
expected ways. A well rounded health program, 
therefore, takes into account all of these personal 
and environmental factors, physical or mental. 
Physicians, especially pediatricians, and other 
public health workers now increasingly realize 
the need for cooperation. 

Since the progress of medical knowledge has 
pointed the way to preventive health measures, 
authorities on child health now agree that 
emphiisis is shifting from the mere protection 
from disease and correction of defects to the 
actual building up to the highest possible level 
of the child’s health, vigor and general enjoy- 
ment of his physical and mental powers. 'Phis 
requires a working knowledge of the whole realm 
of healthful living on the part of both parents 
and children, as well as preventive supervision 
by physician, teacher and nurse. It presupposes 
that what is taught the individual must be prac- 
tically related to his previous knowledge, ex- 
perience and conditions of life. I lence a demand 
has arisen that the information intended to guide 
parents and children be simplified in order that 
by means of public health education it may be 
made common pmperty. To popularize such in- 
formation among parents and children and to 
carry on educational publicity in the field of 
health many lay organizations have been 
founded. The increased understanding of com- 
munity health needs as a result of their work 
prepares the way for the government to assume 
further cesponsibility in health matters. 

'I'he machinery for putting child health pro- 
grams into effect has varied widely in different 
countries, as have the objectives of these pro- 
grams and the emphasis given to their constitu- 
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cnt parts. Nevertheless there have been certain 
trends in the establishment of administrative 
machinery Avhich are common to the child 
health movement throughout the world. These 
are exemplified in health legislation and the 
organization and work of bureaus of child 
hygiene and both public and private educational 
agencies. 

Legislation affecting child health may be 
national, provincial, state or local. In addition to 
general public health legislation, which affects 
the health not only of mothers and children but 
of the whole population, there have been numer- 
ous laws passed dealing specifically with prob- 
lems of maternal or child hygiene. These law's 
may be classed as regulatory, as creating gov- 
ernmental agencies or as providing for subsidies. 

Regulatory legislation covers a wide range of 
subjects, including jiarticularly the reporting of 
infant births and deaths, the training and qualifi- 
cations of mid wives and maternity nurses, com- 
pulsory prophylactic treatment of the eyes at 
l>irth to prevent ophthalmia neonatorum^ report- 
ing of any inflammatory condition of the 03-08 of 
the newborn as well as provisions regarding the 
sanitation of school buildings and the licensing, 
inspecting and regulating of maternity and 
children’s homes and agencies for placing out 
children in private homes. Tt may also include 
the requirement of health examinations before 
the issuing of employment certificates to work- 
ing children. 

Legislation for creating governmental ageri- 
cics usually provides for bureaus of child hy- 
gicnc, cither separately or as divisions of health 
departments, for purposes of general education 
in maternal and child health problems and for 
the supervision of agencies and workers in the 
field. As corollaries to such laws arc the apj^ro- 
priations, usually annual, for the support of the 
bureaus, 'bhe administration of the regulatory 
laws is often left to separate bureaus. "I'here 
arc also allied laws establishing schools or in- 
stitutions for the blind, the epileptic, cripples 
and other groups of children jihysically handi- 
capped. 

Governmental subsidies have been one of the 
newer methods of stimulating local activities in 
the field of maternal and child health. Such sub- 
sidies may be made with or w'ithout the proviso 
that they must be matched by local appropria- 
tions. In Germany, France, England, Italy, 
Russia, Hungary, Austria and Spain subsidies 
have been provided by law for mothers both 
before and after confinement. 


Legislation prohibiting grossly injurious con- 
ditions of labor for women and children and 
measures providing mothers’ j>cnsions to main- 
tain the child in the home should also be noted 
here as potential forces for safeguarding children 
from accident and disease. 

Child hygiene bureaus have been established 
by law in some countries, with })ower to j^romotc 
child health programs under either govern- 
mental or private auspices within their jurisdic- 
tion. In general, both national and provincial 
bureaus are concerned primarily w'ith initiating, 
supervising and encouraging lociil work, while 
local bureaus are charged with the actual ad- 
ministraticn of community child health projects. 

For several decades there have been, in most 
large countries, private organizations, cither 
national or local, for the purpose of promoting 
the health education of the public, doing pioneer 
experimentation in fields not yet covered by 
official agencies and bringing effective support 
to the better type of governmental bureaus in 
securing appropriations and extending their 
work. National and district conferences on 
maternity and child health have been organized 
more frequently by private than by govern- 
mental agencies. 

The most common forms of atlrninistrative 
and educational machinery for child health are 
regular health conferences for mothers, infants 
and older children, routine examinations of 
school children, public health nursing in the 
home, children’s hospitals and, especially in 
European countries, convalescent hotnes, fresh 
air camps, preventoria, traveling health con- 
ferences and clinics, dental clinics and psychi- 
atric or child guidance clinics for the elimination 
of personality maladjustments, the provision for 
a director of all health teaching in schools, ex- 
hibits for the information of the public or of pro- 
fessional groups, and institutes or special courses 
for giving up to date training in child health to 
pediatricians, teachers, nurses and parents. 

To supplement these administrative and edu- 
cational facilities a wide variety of devices for 
stimulating public interest has been used in 
various countries. These have ranged from 
Morel’s attempt to stimulate better infant care iti 
Villiers le Due by promising to pay a small sum 
to each baby on its first birthday to the plan 
widely used in the United States of awanling 
stars, medals or honorary titles to school chil- 
dren for the observation of sound health habits 
or the correction of corrcctiblc defects or both. 

The infant mortality rate of a country or 
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region is commonly used to judge the results of Child and Infant Mortality. The rate 
its child health work, not because it is a suffi- of child and infant mortality is an especially 


ciently comprehensive index but because it is 
the most sensitive readily available. The infant 
mortality rates of England and Wales (the 
earliest valid rates obtainable), while almost 
static from 1851 to 1899, dropped sharply from 
163 infant deaths per 1000 live births in 1899 to 
70 in 1926. The coincidence of this decline with 
the inauguration of child hygiene and general 
health measures is striking. Similar correlations 
between increased child hygiene activities and 
downward trends in the death rates of both 
infants and older children have been widely 
observed. 

The general decline in child mortality which 
has taken place in most European countries and 
the United States since 1890 has been aided 
by improvements in economic conditions and 
public sanitary measures, particularly those re- 
lating to the control of milk and water supplies, 
as well as in general health supervision. Studies 
of child mortality in communities with effective 
child hygiene programs have shown lower death 
rates for children who were supervised than the 
average for unsupervised children of the same 
age. The reductions have been primarily in 
deaths from diarrhea, enteritis and the acute in- 
fections of childhood and to a smaller degree in 
deaths from the less acute respiratory diseases. 

In the meantime there has been no general 
lowering of maternal deaths nor of neonatal in- 
fant deaths from such causes as congenital mal- 
formations or debility, premature birth or in- 
juries at birth. A decrease in mortality from 
these cau.ses has, however, been .sometimes ef- 
fected through the intensive effort of individual 
hospitals and health services, careful supervision 
of mothers during pregnancy, skilful aseptic de- 
liveries and postpartum care of high quality. 

'Flic question has been raised whether the 
saving in infant life that has been brought about 
has not had a tendency to preserve the unfit; but 
the weight of evidence is decidedly to the con- 
trary. It appears rather that in addition to re- 
duced mortality another result of protective 
measures has been to save nonnal children from 
tho.se diseases whose effects are likely to prove 
injurious in later years. But since child hygiene 
is no longer simply a matter of preventing dis- 
ease and premature death, research workers arc 
now faced with the task of devising satisfactory 
criteria forjudging positive gains in the health of 
individual children. 

Courtenay Dinwiddie 


sensitive index of social and economic condi- 
tions. Infant mortality rates, especially, vary 
with such factors as economic status, family 
income, housing, mothers’ employment and 
positive programs for the conservation of child 
life. Although the rate of child and infant 
mortality has in recent years steadily declined, 
it is still high in comparison with the mortality 
of adult years. Although child mortality and 
infant mortality may involve factors different 
for the two periods, the social cost of high 
infant and child mortality rates differs only 
quantitatively and similar means are effective 
in the reduction of both. 

'I’he general mortality rate is measured by re- 
lating deaths to the average population exposed 
to the risk of dying. For the age group under 
five, accordingly, the mortality rate is found by 
dividing the deaths under five by the estimated 
population under five in the same area for the 
same period. Since population figures are avail- 
able only for census years, it is customary to 
use in the denominator estimates of population 
calculated to the midpoint of the year to which 
the deaths relate, 'fhcrc are several sources of 
error in computing such rates. Since the nu- 
merator of the rate fraction is based on deaths 
which are registered as having occurred during 
the period (usually the calendar year), errors 
due to omissions of registration may affect the 
rate. Nevertheless, in countries where the cus- 
tom of registration is general, where burial in 
cemeteries is the rule and where a jiermit issued 
only after registration is rcquireil for burial, 
such omissions arc not numerous enough to 
affect the figures materially, 'riicre are, how- 
ever, .specific sources of error for child and 
infant mortality rates, liistimates of population 
for ages under five based upon census enumera- 
tions may depart appreciably from the true 
figures, since the number of live births and the 
number of children who die vary considerably 
from year to year. In calculations of infant death 
rates this source of error is so important that 
such rates are commonly calculateil by dividing 
the deaths under one year by the number of 
live births, instead of by the estimated infant 
population. This comparison with births, how- 
ever, requires accurate birth statistics if the 
basis is to be correct. In general, birth regis- 
tration is less complete than the registration of 
deaths. 

Statistics of births for the United States birth 
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^'ABLE I 

Mortality Rates by Sex and Age During tiie First Five Years of Life in Selected Countries 


COUNIRY AN 1 > PkRIOI> 

Males 

Females 

0 T 
Ykvr 

1 ? 

'< Ykars 

.! .1 

Yicaks 

.1 -1 

Yfars 

-l-s 

Years 

0 ' I 

Year 

1-2 

Years 

2-.I 

Years 

A 4 

Years 

\ EARS 

Australia 

Ic;oi-lO 

95.10 

17.80 

6.75 

4-39 

3-49 

79.53 

16.65 

6.29 

4.11 

3-24 

J Denmark 

igo6- 10 

120.(17 

16.62 

6.79 

4-48 

3-17 

97.71 

15-99 

6.29 

4.41 

3 -iy 

England 

igoi-10 

144-34 

40- 39 

15-95 

10.02 

7.40 

117.43 

37-<>4 

15.26 

10.05 

7.48 

I'Vance 

1898-1903 

163.2(1 

33.88 

18.91 

1 1. 91 

8.59 

1 36.49 

31.66 

17.54 

11-57 

8.67 

(jermany 

igoi- 10 

202.34 

39.88 

14.92 

9.47 

6.91 

170,48 

38.47 

14-63 

9.25 

6.84 

I lolland 

I 900-09 

140 46 

3.S.55 

16.65 

g.i6 

< 1-54 

1 17.69 

34.22 

15.71 

8.20 

5-95 

India 

igoi-io 

289.98 

91.20 

65 70 

48.30 

36.00 

284.60 

86.20 

61.60 

45.10 

33-70 

Italy 

igoi 10 

167 71 

70.40 

30.80 

17-43 

1 1.72 

1 52. 1 1 

71-36 

31-85 

17.89 

12.43 

J apan 

i8gS-igo3 

i 5( .86 

36.86 

25-91 

17.00 

11.19 

140.92 

35.98 

26.02 

17-32 

1 1.68 

Norway 

igoi-io 

8 1 -45 

18.36 

8.62 

6.35 

5.16 

66.79 

16.76 

903 

6.18 

4.91 

Sweden 

igoi-io 

1 I 2-55 

22.77 

10.90 

7-87 

6.10 

75-98 

21.21 

10.72 

7-35 

6.14 

.Switzerland 

igoi-10 

138.40 

21 98 

9.78 

6.52 

5-17 

1 1 2. 58 

21.61 

9-45 

6.25 

4.82 

United States 












(white) 

igoi-io 

127.38 

30.19 

13 75 

8.80 

6.47 

105.51 

27-43 

12.61 

8.28 

6.10 


Siiurtt Umtftl SUates, Biire.m of tin* I onsus, I'uited Sialr\ I ifr I ahU's, iSuv, iqoi, loti) and jpoi-iy/y, pri-paied by J. W 
(ilovt-r (Wa^hinutoii nj^si) jt. 204-*)7. 


registration area have been published only since 
1915, when the area included ten states and the 
District of Columbia and covered about 31 per- 
cent of the population. Estimates of omissions 
in birth registration for 1919, when it was 
possible to utilize the census as a basis for 
comparison, indicate an average percentage of 
omission of about (S.o for the birth registration 
area. In other countries the percentage of omis- 
sions is in most cases low because registration 
of births has been in effect for much longer 
periods, as for example in England since 1837 
(voluntary) and 1872 (compulsory), and greater 
stress IS laid upon complete registration. In 
comparing infant mortality rates between coun- 
tries and at different periods, allow'ancc must 
be made for the effect of differences in the 
completeness of registration. 

The rate of mortality in childhood shows a 
steep dowTiward curve. It commences at a high 
figure at birth, falls very rapidly through the 
first month and the first year of life and eon- 
tinues to fall in succeeding years, though less 
and less rapidly, until the lowest death rate is 
reached at about twelve or thirteen years, after 
which the rate rises steadily with increasing 
age. Not until advanced old age does the mor- 
tality equal that of the first year of life. In the 
United States in 1925 the mortality rate under 
five years was 19.7 per 1000 for the death 
registration states of 1920. Under one year the 
mortality was 75.3, while for the years from 
one through four the rate averaged only 6.3. 


For the five-year period five through nine the 
rate drops about one half, while the years ten 
through fourteen arc the healthiest of the whole 
life span, with a mortality of about 2 per 1000. 
liecause the excessive mortality of early child- 
hood decreases rapidly in succeeding years, it is 
the earlier years, particularly those under five, 
to which students of vital statistics have given 
most attention . 

Table 1 presents mortality rates by sex and 
age for thirteen of the principal countries during 
the period 190T-10 or for the nearest corre- 
sponding periotl. It indicates certain striking 
differences, for example, between India with 
infant mortality rates 289.9S and 284.60 for 
male and female infants respectively and rates 
of 36 and 33.7 for the four-year olds, and Nor- 
way with infant mortality rates of 81.45 
66.79 and rates for four-year olds of 5.16 and 
4.91 respectively. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, one of the few authori- 
ties on vital statistics who have made an inten- 
sive study of child mortality, has pointed out 
some interesting facts with regard to its causes. 
Diseases peculiar to early infancy, such as 
congenital debility and premature birth, are 
not a factor after the first year. During the 
second year nutritional diseases are the chief 
cause of death, with respiratory diseases coming 
next; epidemic diseases are more serious than 
in the first year, and fatal accidents, including 
burns, increase in number. In the third year 
the epidemic diseases, diphtheria, whooping 
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cough, measles and scarlet fever, replace nutri- 
tional diseases as the prime cause and are 
responsible for a quarter of the deaths; respira- 
tory diseases follow in importance; and there 
arc more accider.ts. 

During the fourth year epidemic diseases 
account ff)r about a third of the total mortality, 
resj^iratory and digestive diseases decrease and 
vehicular accidents take a larger toll. In the fifth 
year there is a slight increase in typhoid, and 
practically the first onset of appendicitis ap- 
pcdfs. Organic heart disease and nephritis, 
possibly from the sequelae of epidemic diseases, 
become factors. 

TABLE II 

Causi's of Dkatii 01 CnnimFN i 10 4 Yi ars of 

Aoii, Inclusivl, for 1025, in I.iNni:i) SrAiics 

DhATH KhtaSIHATION SlATliS OF I92O 
Caiisk of Dfatti Dfatiis phr tooo 

AH causes 6.3 

ICpulemu, endemic and infectious diseases 2.0* 
Diseases of the rc’spirafory s\slem 1.3 

Dise.ises of the diKcstne system 1.4 

External causes 0.7 

III defined 0.1 

All other 0.7 

* Im ImU'M ratt’s f(ir hhmsIps — o 2 , sf.irlrt Jevrr — o t. wliooxnns 
(onuli 0 . 3 , (liplit 111 n.i 0 I, tiiliiTi tilosis 03 , .111(1 all othci 
ppulcimt, ondfinii and mli-clions discasi-s — o 7 

Sdiirti: ( iimiulfil from United St.iti linn an of tlir ('fiihiis. 
Mortality .SUiltslus la.’t (VVaslimpton iy.’7) pt i 

During the five to nine-year period, heart 
disea.se and typhoid fever increase; broncho- 
jmeumonia is more prevalent than lobar; and 
whereas tuberculosis among younger children 
is largely of the meningitis type, during this 
period tile pulmonary type leads. 'J’here arc 
more falls and drownings, and autoinoliile acci- 
dents in ever mounting number take the heaviest 
toll at this age. Hitherto diphtheria has been an 
outstanding cause of death in the five to nine- 
year period, but preventive work is rapidly 
reducing its frequency. 

In the later years of childhood the causes of 
mortality increase, thus aiiproximating the situ- 
ation in adult life. In the healthiest years, ten 
through fourteen, tuberculosis chiefly of the 
pulmonary type is the greatest danger; the 
typhoid and appendicitis rates rise; and pneu- 
monia is then at a minimum. Acute infections 
are le.ss serious than organic heart disease, 
articular rheumatism and diabetes. In addition 
to drowning and automobile accidents, there 
are more fatalities due to the use of firearms 
and the like. 


The separate recording of mortality of chil- 
dren from one to five years has been responsible 
in part for a recognition of the seriousness for 
this period of epidemic and communicable dis- 
eases, not only in their primary degree as causes 
of death but in the causal relation between them 
and a series of pathological conditions appearing 
in later life as a result of organic and hangover 
infections. 

Recent medical progress gives promise of 
virtual control of the epidemic children’s dis- 
eases, with a great reduction in the death rate 
from these diseases and their setpielae. In the 
case of dijditheria and scarlet fever it is possible 
to detenninc by simple tests whether or not a 
person is susceptible to the disease, and to 
produce effective immunity. Treatment by anti- 
toxin, if promjitly applied, greatly reduces the 
danger of tleath in both diseases. Increasing 
success in combating tuberculosis has vitally 
affected the mortality rate in the five to nine- 
year period, in which it has been the chief cause 
of death. Progress in wiinng out the diseases 
which arc especially hazardous to children de- 
pends in part on increased medical knowledge, 
general health education, jxirticularly that of 
parents, and public health measures, which in 
reducing the general death rate have a bene- 
ficial effect in lowering child mortality, not only 
directly but through lessened danger of infec- 
tion. One minor but serious cause of child 
mortality, namely death from accident, has 
steadily increased to continually greater hazards 
de.spite extensive efforts for .safety education. 
School health examinations, when accompanied 
by efficient follow uji work, help to safeguard 
children of school age and to minimize the 
spread of infections to other children. Recently 
health campaigns have canvassed the needs of 
the preschool child for the purpose of adequate 
protection. A comparison of the average rate of 
mortality in the United States death registration 
area as shown in 'Table 11 with the rates for the 
period T901 10 shown in "^Tablc i exhibits as 
marked an improvement in mortality for these 
years as for the first year. 

Infant mortality has been much more widely 
studied than child mortality in general because 
of its e.xceedingly high rate in all countries 
relative to the mortality rate of adult life and 
later childhood, because of its association with 
questions of maternity welfare and because 
statistically it prosents certain unique problems, 
being subject to .sources of error which make 
necessary the use of a different basis of reckon- 
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ing. More complete data are available with 
regard to the causative factors of infant mor- 
tality than for child mortality in general. 

The preponderating causes of mortality dur- 
ing the first year, as indicated by 'J able iii, are 
conditions present at birth itself or those result- 
ing from injuries at birth; next in order of 
importance are the gastric and intestinal dis- 
orders related to difficulties in feeding, the 
respiratory diseases and the communicable dis- 
eases. A comparison of the data for 1915 and 
for 1926 shows some significant shifts in cause. 

TAULE III 

Infant Mortality by C^atisfs of Dkath, 1Q15 and 
1926, IN United Siatls Birth Rfgistra- 
TiON Area of 1915 • 


Cause ok Deahi 

lyis 

1026 

All causes 

99.6 

74-7 

Gastric and intestinal dis- 



eases 

24 6 

9.6 

Kespiratriry diseases 

16.6 

1 3.6 

Malformations 

6.4 

6.9 

Early infancy 

34-4 

zH 9 

Premature births 

18.5 

18.0 

ConRcnital debility 

j 1.7 

a 5 

Injuries at birth 

4-1 

5*4 

Other communicable dis- 



eases 

7.6 

7-7 

Measles 

0.7 

1-4 

Scarlet fever 

O.I 

O.I 

Whoopinjf cough 

1.9 

2.1 

Diphtheria 

0.6 

0.2 

Influenza 

0.6 

2.0 

Dysentery 

0.2 

0.1 

Erysipelas 

o.O 

0 5 

^ ctanus 

O.I 

— 

'J’uberculosis (all 



forms) 

1.6 

0.7 

Syphilis 

1-3 

0.6 

External causes 

1.0 

0.9 

Diseases ill defined and 



unknown 

0.7 

0.6 

All other diseases 

8.3 

6.4 


* Exclusive of Rhode Island. 

Sourer. Compiled from Ihiifed States, Bureau of tne Census, 
lUrlh, SliUhirlh, and Infant Mortality .Statistical tor loi*’ .old 
igif) (WahlmiRton ryry and ly^sy). 

In addition to the general reduction in rate 
from 99.6 to 74.7 there is a three fifths diminu- 
tion in the deaths from gastric and intestinal 
causes, involving a shift from second to third 
place as a causative factor. Another important 
reduction is in deaths from congenital debility, 
under the grouping of diseases of early infancy. 
Congenital debility undoubtedly includes many 
deaths really due to feeding troubles, 'fhe 
combination of reduction in this group with 
that in the gastro-intestinal group indicates that 
feeding troubles are not only one of the chief 


causes of infant mortality but one of the most 
preventable, since their origin is in lack of 
cleanliness and in negligence or in ignorance of 
the proper methods of infant feeding This 
conclusion is borne out by the fact, not indi- 
cated in the table, that such deaths are far more 
prevalent in the summer months, while deaths 
from respiratory diseases occur most fretjucntly, 
as might be exjiectcd, during the winter months. 
Congenital debility, properly so classified, has 
as a rule been one of the causes least responsive 
to efforts for infant welfare. Syphilis and alco- 
holism in the mother or her own constitutional 
defects, and injuries to the foetus before birth 
are among its chief causes. Prenatal care for 
the mother oilers the best possibility of lessen- 
ing the incidence of the so-called “wasting 
diseases.” 'I’he rates from injuries at birth 
increased between the coin]iarati\’e dates by 
nearly one third. This is especially intere.sting 
when considered in connection with the high 
maternal moitalitv rate in the United States. 

A study has been made by the United States 
Children’s Bureau of the factors affecting infant 
mortality in eight cities in sc'lcctcd years be- 
tween 1911 and 1 91 5. 'J'he findings of this study 
offer some of tlu* most detaiU'd evidence avail- 
able as to the cause-', of infant mortality. In 
considering the rates emjihasis is to be placed 
upon the relative rates of mortality among the 
different groups rather than upon the absolute 
figures. 

The study shows a correlation between the 
health of the mothers and the circumstances 
and types of births and the rate of mortality 
of the children. Among infants whose mothers 
died during the first year after continement the 
rate was 450, or four times that (109.2) among 
infants whose mothers survived, probably a re- 
sult partly of weaker constitutions and jiartly 
of the nece.ssity for artificial feeding or foster 
care. Infants whose mothers were or had 
been tubercular had a mortality of 271, or 
two and one half times the rate (102) among 
other infants, again possibly due to a generally 
weaker inheritance, to the contraction of tuber- 
culosis by contact with the mother or to the 
necessity for artificial feeding because of the 
weakened condition or death of the mother. 
Male infants had a rate about one fourth higher 
than that of female infants, an excess which ap- 
pears not only in causes peculiar to early in- 
fancy, where the greater size of the male infant 
may be a factor, but also in practically every 
cause of death, indicating a generally lower vi- 
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tality for male infants. The mortaJity of twins 
and triplets was 363, or three and one half 
times that of single born infants. Prematurely 
born infants were subject to a very heavy death 
rate, more than six times as high as among 
those born at term. An unusually large propor- 
tion of twins and triplets were premature. 
Infants whose mothers were delivered by means 
of instruments had a mortality of 120.3, a)n- 
siderably higher than 102.1, the rate for other 
infants. 

The mortality among artificially fed infants, 
averaged month by month during the first year, 
was from three to four times as high as among 
those who were breast fed. The excess of deaths 
was especially noticeable during the first six or 
seven months, gradually falling toward the end 
of the year. Although in many cases the artifi- 
cially fed infants were handicapped by inheri- 
tance of weak constitutions, as in the case of 
the prematurely born, the twins and triplets 
and those whose mothers died, yet the excess 
mortality among the artificially fed was found 
to be equally great among infants not affected 
by these factors, among the single full term in- 
fants whose mothers survived the year. 'I’he 
analysis indicated that artificial feeding was 
directly correlated with higher mortality and 
that, during the first six months of life, the 
earlier the artificial feeding began the higher 
was the mortality among the artificially fed 
infants. 

The factor of the mother’s age in infant 
mortality rates, as ascertained by this study, is 
shown by the following figures: 

;k oi- Mother Rate 


Under 18 

160.3 

18-19 

128.9 

20-24 

109.5 

25-29 

101.4 

30-34 

104.7 

35-39 

126.5 

40-44 

131-3 

Over 45 

250.0' 


BaHi'd on lesh tlian loo cases. 

It appeared that the infants of mothers between 
25 and 30 have the best chances of survival and 
that, contrary to popular opinion, the infants 
born to mothers from 35 to 40 years of age 
have a better chance than those of mothers of 
18 and 19 years. 

Order of birth also was found to affect the 
child’s chance of life, hirst birtlis had a slightly 
higher mortality rate than second (104.7 


compared with 95.7); after the second birth the 
rate of mortality increased slowly for the third 
and fourth, and then more rapidly to 146.8 for 
the ninth, and 181.5 for the tenth and later 
births. 

The spacing of births was revealed as a de- 
cidedly important factor. The mortality among 
children who followed preceding children after 
an interval of one year was 146.7 as compared 
with 98.6, 86.5 and 84.9 among children for 
whom the interval was two, three and four or 
more years. Artificial feeding, with the concomi- 
tant danger to survival, was markedly more prev- 
alent among children born within one year of 
the preceding birth. The interval before the 
succeeding pregnancy also aficcted the infant’s 
chances for survival, and over two and a half 
times as many infants whose mothers became 
pregnant again within the year died, as com- 
pared with the average for infants during the 
same months of life. 

A marked correlation was found between the 
infant mortality rate and the economic status 
of the family, as shown by the father’s earnings 
(Table iv) and by the income from the father’s 
earnings per ca])ita for the members of the 
family. The lower the father’s earnings and the 
lower the per capita income the higher were 
the infant mortality rates. The correlation was 
particularly marked between low earnings of 
the father and death from gastro-intestinal 
causes and epidemic and communicable dis- 
eases. Although a smaller j^roportion of the 
infants of the low' earnings groups was artifi- 
cially fed the mortality rates of those who w'ere 
artificially fed were unusually high, suggesting 
that this type of feeding in the low income 
families was fraught with increased hazards of 
infection or serious digestive disturbances. 

The influence of the mother’s employment 
upon infant mortality is marked. Employment 
away from home appeared, in the Children’s 
Bureau studies, to be associated with heavy 
infant mortality rates. Infants whose mothers 
were employed away from home during preg- 
nancy had a mortality rate of 176.1 as compared 
with 114.6 for those whose mothers were em- 
ployed at home, and with 98.0 for those whose 
mothers were not employed. Employment away 
from home during the child’s first year of life 
was associated with a mortality two and one 
half times as high as that among infants whose 
mothers were not employed. 'I'his group over- 
laps in large part with groups in which the 
fathers had low earnings. Both low family in- 
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TABLE IV 

Infant Mortality Rates, hy Cause of Death and Earnings of Father* 


Infant Mortality Rates 


Earnings ok Faihkk 

All 

Causes 

Gastric and 

iNTESTINAl. 

Diseases 

RbSKIRArORY 

Diseases 

Early 

Infancy 

Diseases 

El'll) AND 
CoMMIJN 
Diseases 

All (Uhfr 
Causes 

Neonatal 
Mortaliiy 
Rates t 

Total 

IIO.O 

32.3 

19.2 

35-9 

6.8 

15-7 

44-4 

Under ^{450 

166.9 

60.6 

33.4 

43-8 

12-3 

16.9 

55.8 

5^450 to S549 

125.6 

44-9 

23.3 

35-4 

6.4 

i 5 -<> 

46.0 

$550 to S649 

1 16.6 

3 f ).5 

18.9 

37-5 

9.3 

14.4 

43.3 

8650 to 8849 

107.5 

27.1 

19.6 

37-4 

5.5 

17.8 

46.5 

8850 to 81,049 

82.8 

19.7 

* 3-5 

30.2 

4.2 

15.2 

38.0 

81,050 to 81,249 

64,0 

8.6 

7.9 

25.9 

3.6 

18.0 

33-1 

81,250 and over 

5 QI 

8.0 

6.2 

32.4 

2.2 

10.2 

38.2 

No earnings 

210.9 

86.3 

47.9 

41-5 

16.0 

19.2 

60.7 

Not reported 

139.7 

41. 1 

16.4 

49-3 

16,4 

16.4 

41. 1 

* Based on the stiidv of infant mortality in seven Ameruan iitii-s 
t Deaths under i month per looo live births. 

Sourer: United States, CMuIdrcn’s Bureau, Cau\al F t Infant Morlahtv, Publuatiiin iv 


come and employment of the mother away from 
home, which often necessitates artificial feeding, 
were contributing causes to the high infant 
mortality rate. 

Race and nationality also are important fac- 
tors in the survival of the infant. Table v shows 
the infant mortality rate in relation to the color 
and country of birth of the mother. These 

'I 'ABLE V 

Infant Mortality Rates, uy ('olor and by Coun- 
try OF Birth of Mother, in United States 
Birth Reoi.stration Area, 1925 

('oLOR AND Country Im<'ANr Moktalitv 

OR Birth ok Mother Kate 


'J'otal 

71.7 

White 

68.3 

Native born 

64.9 

Foreign born 

76.8 

Austria, Hungar>' 

82.8 

Canada 

80.8 

Denmark, Sweden, Norway 

55-6 

England, Scotland, Wales 

61.2 

Ireland 

73.9 

Ciermany 

62.9 

Italy 

69 9 

Poland 

93-6 

Russia 

.S 5.4 

Other foreign countries 

94 .f> 

Negro 

112.0 

Other colored 

95 - 


Sourft: United Suites, Bureiui of the Census, liirlh, Sttll- 
btrlh, and Infant Mortality Statistics- igis. vol. xi, pt. ii (Wash- 
ington 1020) p 60. 

figures would have been more instructive if 
each of the groups were further analyzed as to 
earnings of father and employment of mother. 

It will be seen that infants of white mothers 
have a mortality only two thirds as high as 


have those of colored mothers. While infants 
of native mothers stand a better chance than 
those of foreign born, infants with Russian, 
Scandinavian, English or (Jerman mothers have 
a lower mortality, in the order named, than in- 
fants of native mothers. An analysis by race and 
nationality in the groups studied by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau indicated that differences in mor- 
tality rates by nationality were not due merely 
to differences in economic status or in types 
of feeding; in many cases tlie effects of dif- 
ferences in economic status and in prevalence 
of artificial feeding tended to offset each 
Tther. ’I’he Jewish group had a mortality rate 
strikingly lower than all other groups, includ- 
ing the native born; and this held good even in 
the presence of many other complicating factors 
usually contributing to a high death rate. 

The mortality rates arc slightly higher in ur- 
ban areas than in rural districts, the rates for the 
birth registration area in 1926 being 74.2 for 
cities and 72.4 for rural districts. 

Illegitimacy is another circumstance making 
for a very high infant mortality rate in all 
countries. Statistics for England and Wales 
(1920) show the effects of the handicaps associ- 
ated with illegitimacy. In that year infont mor- 
tality rates for the illegitimates were 17 1.2 
(male) and 140.4 (female), as compared with 
rates for legitimate children of 86.0 and 65.8 
for males and females respectively. Here we 
have again as possible contributory factors the 
high percentage among illegitimate infants of 
artificial feeding and institutional or foster care; 
a low income or no income from the father; 
the likelihood of the mother’s employment awaj 
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TABLE VI 

Ini-ant Mortaijty Rates for Selected Countries 


('OlINTKY 

i 88 , 1-<)3 

101 ■; 

1020 

wri 

1Q22 

102 1 

1024 

1025 

1026 

1027 

Australia 



68 

69 

66 

53 

61 

57 

53 

54 

54 

Austria 

24 y 

218 

'57 

*54 

' 5 f> 

I4I 

127 

119 

123* 

124 * 

Bel(?ium 

163 

— 

no 

122 

"4 

100 

95 

100 

104 

— 

UulKaria 


— 

146 

158 

'55 

if '5 

'50 

152 

127 

— 

Canadaf 

— - 

— 

100 

88 

87 

88 

79 

79 

102 

94 

Chile 

— 

254 

263 

278 

240 

283 

266 

258 

251 

226 

Czechoslovakia 

— 

— 

178 

173 

— 

147* 

148* 

146* 

L 54 * 

157* 

I )cnmark 



91 

77 

85 

83 

84 

80 

84 

83 

Ej^ypt 

— 

— 

'37 

133 

140 

143 

150 

155 

146 

'52 

EiiKland and Wales 

146 

1 10 

80 

83 

77 

69 

75 

75 

70 

70 

l''inland 

14Q 

I lO 

97 

95 

99 

92 

107 

«5 

86 

97 

France** 

167 

142 

99 

"5 

«5 

96 

8S 

89 

— 

— 

Germany 

— 

168 

131 

'34 

130 

132 

109 

105 

102 

97 

Ciuaternala 

— 

'30 

81 

76 

92 

79 

81 

99 

104 

89 

Hungary 

— 

— 

193 

193 

198 

184 

193 

168 

167 

'«5 

Irish k'ree State 

— 

^5 

7 « 

73 

69 

66 

72 

68 

74 

71 

Italy 

n)o 

'47 

127 

129 

126 

128 

126 

119 

127 

12c 

Japan 

-- 

160 

166 

168 

166 

163 

I 5 f» 

142 

137 

142 

Latvia 

— 

— 

128 

93 

91 

88 

101 

107 

88 

96 

Lithuania 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

170 

'79 

146 

' 5 ' 

'i'he Netherlands 

175 

— 

83 

85 

77 

66 

61 

58 

61 

59 

New Zealand 

— 

.SO 

51 

48 

42 

44 

40 

40 

40 

39 

Northern Iieland 

— 

107 

94 

87 

77 

76 

«5 

86 

«5 

78 

Norwmy 

<)5 

68 

58 

54 

55 

50 

50 

50 

48 

51 

Salvador 

— 

— 

'47 

141 

124 

118 

150 

'39 

155 

118 

Scotland 

122 

126 

92 

90 

lOI 

79 

98 

91 

83 

89 

Spain 

192 

152 

165 

147 

'45 

148 

140 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden 

107 

76 

(>3 

64 

62 


60 

5 f> 

— 

— 

Switzerland 

— 

90 

84 

74 

70 

6i 

62 

5 « 

57 

57 

United States J 

— 

100 

86 

76 

76 

77 

7 ' 

72 

73 

65 

Uruguay 

— 

III 

117 

107 

94 

104 

108 

"5 

93 

106 


* Urovisum.il (igiircs 
i Kxdiisirt- of <Jim1i(( for uj,’t-25 

** Oiiiilimn Ironi i .ilciil.ition deaths of infants oeourrinc liefore recistration fwitlun 3 days of hirtli). 

J The l!iiit(‘d States hirtli remstrat nm area expanded from 10 states tn lots to 1 j 

')urif Tli< liauiestoi are eomtnled iroin Mavi, <'«*orc vo ttk 1 'ul ( ullu afl^hltrr 

I Sot- 1017) vol M, j). 27^ Tlie othi r fiKun-s are l.iken from tin- statistic al vearlxHiks ol Australia, Austria, BelKium, Huluana, 
le, Ilciniiaik, l-iiil,inil, Hungary, Italy, J.ipaii, New /eal.ind, Norway, Siiam, Sw<-den .iiid Swit/eiland, annual reports of the 
istr.ir (jtiieral ol I-ai);land .uid Wales, />’«//»//•> <lr la \lali\lujw Renerale de la France, viA'^ ix, \ and \iii, SUili'ittk des denlsrhen 


from home; and the comparatively low age of 
mothers. 

'rhe listing of various factors resulting in 
high or low death rates docs not in itself give 
an explanation of the basic causes to which 
infant mortality is due. IVlany factors arc present 
in each case; hence for any groiiji as a whole 
the varifius innuences overlap and are intri- 
cately related and interdejiendent. Thus while 
infant mortality varies with age of mothers, a 
higher infant mortality being associated with 
mothers at either extreme of the age group, 
complicating data of many kinds must be con- 
sidered: racial factors, number of first births, 
intervals between births, numbers of oremature 


and of plural births, health of mothers, extent of 
artificial feeding, economic status. Elaborate 
and careful calculations, therefore, arc required 
in order to discover what element in the situa- 
tion is decisive in any given group. 

Concomitant with world wide advances in 
public health measures, infant mortality rates 
have been very greatly reduced during the past 
forty or fifty years. Comparison of the figures 
given in Table vi for the period between 1884 
and 1893 with those for 1915 shows a remark- 
able decrease in all countries represented. The 
decrease has continued in the post-war period 
with only minor fluctuations. 

Robert M. Woodbury 
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Child Psychology. If this term were 
broadly construed to comprehend all knowledge 
and doctrine pertaining to the mental life of 
children the history of child psychology would 
parallel that of human culture, Iwen before man 
could formally write out his reflections on child 
nature he entertained notions and attitudes 
which constituted a primitive form of child 
psychology — a mixture of fact, inference, ig- 
norance, philosophy, mores and sentiment. 
Modern child psychology has taken shape only 
within recent decades, and even today it has by 
no means escaped all of the imperfections of 
primitive psychologizing. With the employment 
of scientific method, however, errors are being 
steadily reduced and the manifold problems of 
child development are approached in a new 
spirit of rationalism. 

The present widesjiread investigation of the 
child mind is itself a significant social symptom. 
It rejiresents an increasing disposition to attrib- 
ute even the phenomena of human behavior to 
natural rather than to miraculous causes. This 
r.itionalistic teiTipcr is dissolving the rigidities of 
dogmatic theology and of (logmatic ethics which 
so powerfully inllucnced the psychological atti- 
tude toward children from tlie time of St. 
Augustine to that of Jonathan Edwards — and of 
Charles Dickens. Pre-scicntific interpretations 
of the mind of the child imputed to him a will 
separate from his general psychology, an almost 
demoniacal self-will born with his original sin 
and in no sense the natural product of individua. 
development. 

The newer interpretations of the child empha- 
size the unity of personality and are based upon 
biological concepts of growth and of organism. 
'J'he child is regarded as part of the order of 
nature as well as of society, obedient in his be- 
havior to laws ascertainable by methods of 
orderly observation, measurement and experi- 
mentation. Child psychology, even in its pre.sent 
undeveloped stage, has already opened up large 
areas of predictability and control in the domain 
of human behavior. 

In its early modern development child psy- 
chology was closely identified with the history of 
elementary education, which had itself been pro- 
foundly aflFected by the industrial revolution. 
Comcnius (1592-1670) in his School of Infancy 
(1633) and Orhis pictus (1658) and Locke (1632- 
1704) in his Some Thoughts Concerning Educa- 
tion (1693) foreshadowed the psychological ap- 
proach upon problems of pedagogy which were 
elaborately treated by Rousseau, Pcstalozzi, 
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Frocbel and Herbart. Although these educa- 
tional reformers were in no sense technical psy- 
chologists their writings did much to humanize 
the care and discipline of children and to psy- 
chologize the educational process. I’hcy greatly 
advanced the genetic or developmental point of 
view, a remarkable achievement for a pre- 
Darwinian and almost a })re-biological age, 
Frocbel drew upon horticulture and crystallog- 
raphy for some of his insights; Pcstalozzi kept a 
diary of his newborn son; Herbart developed a 
semi-mcehanistic associational psychology, l^he 
present day interest in the psychology of the 
pre.school chikl was anticipateil in three sug- 
gestively diverse directions — by Dietrich Tiede- 
mann, a philo.sopher, in Untersuchungen iiber den 
Alenschen (1777-78); by Robert Owen, a social 
reformer; by Madame Necker dc Saussure, 
feminist, in L'Mucation progressive (1828-32); 
and by Susannah Wesley (1669-1742), also 
.something of a feminist, whose letters to her 
famous son John present an amazing picture of 
parental doctrine in the eighteenth century. 
Owen wrote glowingly on the perfectibility of 
the human infant and founded the first nursery 
school in the British Isles (New Lanark, 1800) 
as well as the first in the United States (New 
Harmony, 1826). The child study movements of 
the eighties and the nineties in the United States 
illustrated that mirroring of social settings and 
social strivings which has frecjuently character- 
ized child psychology. There is a similar reflec- 
tion in the nursery school movement both in 
England and in the I inited States. 'Phe relation- 
ship can also be observed in contemporary 
Russia, where it is asserted that the complex 
.science of “pedology,” first brought forth in 
America by O. Stanley Hall, finds a larger real- 
ization under favorable social conditions. The 
reciprocal relations between child psychology 
and ideologies constitute a persisting critical 
problem for the social sciences. 

No one person can be counted the founder of 
child psychology; its scientific sources are inter- 
national. Wilhelm Preyer, a physiologist, wrote 
in 1882 Die Seek des Kindes (5th cd. Leipsic 
1900; tr. by H. W. Brown, 2 vols.. New York 
1888-89), a book intrinsically and historically of 
basic importance. G. Stanley Hall has claim to 
special mention because the child study move- 
ment of the late nineteenth century was pre- 
dominantly an American movement of which he 
was the leader. He attempted, moreover, in his 
voluminous writings to set forth the ontogenesis 
and phylogenesis of the mind with the wide 
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purview of Darwin. In his volumes on Adoles- 
cence (2 vols., New York 1904) and in numerous 
other penetrating and suggestive studies he 
made suhstantial and germinal contributions to 
the study of mental development. Among 
leaders and early contributors in other countries 
may be listed Bernard Perez and J. G. Compayre 
in France, Paola Lombroso in Italy, James Sully 
in England and Ivan Sikorsky in Russia. 

In its early period child psychology was 
largely descriptive and utilized simple, informal 
methods of observation. With the growth of 
technique in related fields of study, controlled 
and quantitative methods have come increas- 
ingly into use. I'he scientific literature has ex- 
panded with striking rapidity. Three treinls are 
distinguishable in the development of recent 
investigations: the experimental, the psyclw>- 
rnetric and the psychohiological. 

Experimental psychnlogy, the first laboratory 
for which was founded by Wundt in 1879, has 
been chiefly concerned with (he adult mind and 
has licen bound up with introsjKCtion. But w'ith 
the new realization that the understanding of 
this adult mind depends upon a genetic analysis 
of its early development the methods of the 
experimental laboratory have been carried to the 
lowest age levels. 'Phe techniques of physiology 
and of animal psychology ar<* being adapted to 
the study of learning and conditioning in in- 
fancy. Both behaviorism, which is closely allied 
to physiology, and (iestalt psychology have an 
experimental interest in child behavior. 

'Phe nursery school movement in America has 
promoted child research as well as preschool and 
parental education. Such schools arc functioning 
as university laboratories for the conduct of 
controlled observation. This observation is be- 
coming more and more experimental in centers 
like those in Iowa, Minnesota and California in 
the United States, and in Geneva and Moscow 
abroad. Controlled studies of early social be- 
havior have begun to figure prominently. The 
research clinic at Yale has made experimental 
use of the cinema for the normative study of 
developmental changes in the behavior patterns 
of the infant. 

Psychometry, or the measurement of indi- 
vidual differences, is atisociated with the names 
of Galton, Cattell, Thorndike and Binet. The 
Binet measuring scale of intelligence has had a 
jirodigious development in America and has 
with a host of related mental and educational 
tests created volumes of data for the study of the 
individual child and the group. Despite its errors 
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and shortcomings the mental test movement has 
created a new^ technology of great social import. 
Psychometry has been most successful in the 
gradation and classification of differences of 
intellectual capacity, but it has not dealt effec- 
tively with the important factors of emotion, 
motivation and personality. Intelligence norms 
have had their widest application in the study of 
children of school age, but they are being rapidly 
applied to preschool children. Procedures for the 
developmental diagnosis of infants are being 
defined. 

Individual or clinical child psychology may be 
regarded as a special develojuncnt in the field of 
mental measurement. It repre.sents an effort to 
use the techniques of psychology to appraise the 
abilities and dcvelojunental potentialities of both 
normal and deviating individuals and is becom- 
ing a supplement to clinical psychiatry in the 
fields of child guidance and of mental hygiene. 

Psychobiology is a compound which reflects 
the current trend toward a monistic or organis- 
mic outlook upon scientific problems. In the 
sweep of this trend child psychology tends to 
lose a sharply defined identity and to merge with 
the investigations of the fundamental sciences. 
'Phe traditional concept of a self-subsisting mind 
accommodates itself to concepts which integrate 
“p.sycho” and “soma” — concepts like function, 
stimulus and response, behavior, emergence. 
Gestalt, gradient, growth. Hence it is that the 
scope and content of child psychology are being 
profounilly affected by a wide ramification into 
the subsoil of psychobiology. The term “child 
development” has become a rival if not a substi- 
tute for “child psychology.” It is a protean but 
useful term and surely symptomatic of the cur- 
rent trend of science. 

The problems of child development involve 
such varied scientific fields as biochemistry, 
developmental anatomy, nutrition, anthro- 
pometry, anthropology, psychiatry, pediatrics 
and genetic, experimental, comparative and 
clinical psychology. Child development is 
fundamentally a branch of human biology— a 
focal field for psychohiological and medical 
knowledge converging upon the central problem 
of early human growth. 'Phis is of course a 
widely inclusive field of inquiry, but it is a 
legitimate one because the phenomena of growth 
are subject to general and unifying laws which 
can be formulated only by coordinated contri- 
butions from several scientific domains. Growth 
is itself a unifying concept which removes undue 
distinctions between mind and body, between 
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heredity and environment, between health and 
disease and also between separate scientific 
disciplines. 

This psychobiological concept of growth has 
important consequences for social welfare. It 
extends the scope of child psychology beyond 
traditional and academic limits and greatly 
augments the possibilities of safeguarding indi- 
vidual development from birth. In its special ap- 
plied phases child psychology has become a 
distinctive feature of modern social organiza- 
tion, for it is being deliberately used as a scien- 
tific tool in the rational solution of age old 
problems of infant training, childhood educa- 
tion, the prevention and control of delinquency, 
the foster placement of dependents, the guidance 
of parents, the regulation of child adoption, the 
diagnosis of the defective and deviate, the 
management of the problem child, the care of 
the handicapped and maladjusted and the dis- 
covery and direction of superior abilities. Great 
and increasing numbers of children are now 
psychologically examined each year in jniblic 
schools, in child guidance clinics, in institutions 
for the care of children and in child research 
centers. Although the available “psychotech- 
nology” is imperfect and incomplete it is being 
used on an imprc.ssive and significant scale. 

With the jirogress of psychobiological science 
this technology will steadily improve and the 
early span of human growth will come more 
fully under social control. Such control has been 
well established both in principle and in fact by 
the protection of the physical welfare of the 
newborn infant. But this is only the beginning of 
a policy of health supervision which must Cf)me 
to embrace mental as well as bodily welfare and 
to pay conservational heed to the preschool 
years of mental life. From the standpoint of 
developmental psychology the infant has a mind 
and a personality subject to the laws of growth. 
The scientific understanding of these psycho- 
biological laws will lead increasingly to a con- 
structive and preventive supervision of human 
infancy. 

The protection of the infant’s health widens 
to include his mental hygiene. The pressure of 
the great problems of mental defect and in- 
stability, of crime and malbehavior, demands a 
psychological science of childhood which in 
close association with the medical sciences can 
undertake a more conscious and systematic form 
of developmental supervision. The promotion of 
optimum growth, mental as well as physical, 
thus becomes a concept of public health and of 
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social control justified by advancing scientific 
knowledge. 

The more unconscious and subtle effects of 
child psychology are perhaps more basic for 
social organization than the obviously humani- 
tarian. The human infant by reasonof his unique 
position in this organization is a focus sur- 
charged with social issues and social implica- 
tions. Although he is a biological fragment of 
nature he is also meshed in a web of human 
relationships. 'Fhe interaction between his 
organic make up and these social influences is 
the crucial problem of child psychology or of 
child development. For this reason the system of 
child psychology which any culture achieves is 
an index of that culture. And conversely the 
scientific study of the process of mental growth 
in infant and child becomes a touchstone for the 
deeper comprehension of the process of social 
organization itself. Accordingly child psychology 
belongs at once to the natural and to the social 
sciences. 

Aknold Gesell 

Child Guidance. This term has acquired 
a specific connotation as applying to the branch 
of the mental hygiene movement which is con- 
cerned with the personality and conduct dis- 
orderr of childhood and which takes account of 
the complex interactions between the child and 
his environment and seeks to help him gain a 
workable orientation to his world. Child guid- 
ance offers a method for the scientific study and 
treatment of children who through their atti- 
tudes and behavior in the home, the school or 
the community exhibit difficulty in achieving a 
satisfactory adjustment to the demands of every- 
day life. 

There are many manifestations of personal 
maladjustment in children. In younger children 
especially these are for the most part certain un- 
healthy habits, such as thumb sucking, nail 
biting, enuresis, masturbation, eccentric bodily 
movements, food whims and so forth. Malad- 
justments may appear in undesirable personality 
traits — oversensitiveness, obstinacy, tendency 
moods, seclusiveness, constant quarreling, lazi 
ness, lack of interest or ambition, exaggerated 
timidity, restlessness or general nervousness. 
Other manifestations may take the form of anti 
social tendencies such as lying, stealing, truancy, 
destructiveness, temper tantrums, suspicious- 
ness, rebellion against authority, unhealthy sex 
interests or practises and the like. Occasionally it 
is found that problem children suffer from defi- 
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nitc mental disorders. While the child guidance 
clinic sometimes deals with such cases, as well 
as with those of feebleminded and defective 
children, its work is properly only with children 
capable of a more or less normal adjustment. 

Althf)Ugh the behavior problems of childhood 
and youth have long challenged the resourceful- 
ness of cliild protective agencies, early efforts to 
deal with these problems lacked scientific direc- 
tion. 'I’he child guidance movement, based on 
scientific principles of child study and adjust- 
ment, reaches back in its origins to the founding 
of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
in 1909; and its growth is contemporaneous with 
the development of interest in mental hygiene 
which followed. 

Since the founding of the National Committee 
more and more attention has beeri devoted to 
the mentally ill. Nt)t only has psychiatric treat- 
ment for maladjusted adults gained widespread 
support but there has been a shift of emphasis in 
both research and jn actise to the earliest years of 
life. This change nia) be traced to the growing 
acceptance of the validity of the genetic and 
dynamic concepts in psychology, which received 
its strongest impetus from the contributions of 
Sigmund Freud, ('areful study of the develop- 
mental processes in the maladjusted adult fur- 
nished increasing jiroof that the roots of his 
difllciilties lay in early infancy and chiklhood. 
A realization of the decisive character of these 
early years when attitudes are acquired which 
will a fleet the individual in later life opened the 
way for the application of the findings of psychi- 
atry to the needs of the maladjusted child. 

'I’he first jiractical demonstration of a coordi- 
nate(i effort for child guidance was made by Dr. 
William Healy and his associates, who estab- 
lished in J909 a juvenile psychopathic institute 
in connection w ith the juvenile court of Chicago. 
Dr. Ilealy’s work in Chicago and later in Boston 
furnished much of the stimulus and ju.stification 
for the present day child guidance movement. 
As early as 1 <S96 a psychological clinic for chil- 
dren had been foundetl in Philadelphia, and al- 
though for a time it had few imitators, in 1912 
the movement for organizing psychological 
clinics g()t under way and progressed so rap- 
idly that by 1914 there were more than a hun- 
dred in the United States, functioning in con- 
nection with medical schools, hospitals for 
nervous diseases, .state institutions, schools and 
courts. Many clinics which at first emphasized 
only mental testing gradually look over and 
applied to the study of the child the findings of 


psychiatry as these were developed. But the first 
well organized effort to promote child guidance 
clinics dates from 1921, when the Common- 
wealth Fund, as part of its program for the pre- 
vention of delinquency, inaugurated a five-year 
plan for the establishment of demonstration 
clinic's in a number of cities throughout the 
country, the training of personnel and the pro- 
visi<m of visiting teacher service in certain public 
schools. In 1927 there were, according to the 
Directory of Psychiatric Clinics for Children in the 
United States published by the Commonwealth 
Fund, nearly 500 clinics distributed through a 
majority of the states. In these clinics, which 
provided regular service for the study and 
treatment of juvenile behavior problems, over 
40,000 children were treated (during the year. 

As every problem in child guidance is a 
problem of the “setting” or “situation” of the 
individual child it can be dealt with adequately 
only by taking into account all the relevant 
elements. It is of little remedial value to label a 
child thief, truant or coward if he steals, runs 
away from school or is easily intimidated, for 
behind these simple categories lurks a com- 
j>le.\ity of phenomena which can be understood 
only after a thorough study of the individual 
chiUl and of the social and psychological setting 
of w'hich he is part. Hence in actual practise 
child guidance is a question of team work, re- 
quiring the service of physician, p.sychiatrist, 
psychologist and social case worker. 

Problem children are brought to the clinic by 
parents, teachers, probation officers, church 
workers and various social agencies. In each 
case the data obtainable from a thorough in- 
vestigation arc first secured, after which the 
child is given a careful medical e.xamination, a 
detailed developmental, psychological and edu- 
cational survey and an intensive psychiatric 
test. In its work with problem children the clinic 
utilizes all available scientific techniques and 
aims to furnish continuous, constructive treat- 
ment until the needed adjustment is achieved. 
In this process of adjustment, which often 
involves the remaking of the environment, the 
social worker is of key importance. One of the 
services most frequently required is that of ob- 
taining vocational guidance for the older child. 

In Europe there is little of the continuing 
treatment and clinical supervision of non- 
institutionalizcd problem children which has be- 
come established in the United States. In Great 
Britain the 1923 Home Office report recom- 
mended the establishment of observation homes 
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for psychological treatment in connection with 
the juvenile courts. I’he Tavistock Square Clinic 
in London now renders psychiatric services 
when called upon by the court. In Berlin nerve 
specialists connected with the juvenile courts 
make thorough examinations at the request of 
the judges, and the Jugendamt gives proba- 
tionary supervision. In Austria there are psychi- 
atric clinics attached to the juvenile courts. 
These courts have jurisdiction not only over de- 
linquents but over dependent and neglected 
children as well. Tlie Austrian school system 
keeps a record of the child’s health and develop- 
ment, his habits, emotional reactions and, later, 
vocational preferences. Although these records 
are kept throughout the entire school course 
they are based only on the statements of school 
physicians and teachers and arc used merely to 
supply data for vocational guidance. The central 
Office of Vocational Guidance in Vienna has a 
psychotechnician as liaison officer with Profes- 
sor Biihler’s Institute of Psychology, to which 
maladjusted children can be referred. Finally, 
the public llilfschulen, or special schools, make 
provision for problem children. Russia has be- 
gun to establish a nation wide mental hygiene 
service with clinical facilities available to both 
children and adults. 

In South America, also, there are beginnings 
of a child guidance movement. Colombia has 
recently instituted the requirement that all de- 
linquent children be given a medical and psy- 
chological examination by a doctor who acts as 
adviser to the juvenile court judge. In Brazil and 
in Argentina recent legislation provides for the 
assistance of doctor-psychologists in connection 
with the juvenile courts. 

The therapeutic and educative influence of 
the child guidance movement usually extends 
beyond the individual child to the parent, the 
school and even the agents of law enforcement. 
Child guidance is contributing much to the 
content and method of the educational process 
and is making itself felt in a better understand- 
ing of personality and conduct values in family 
life. The movement aims also to extend its 
influence to the playground, the workshop and 
the community itself, with a view to eliminating 
the obstacles to healthy development. In its 
broader educational aspects the child guidance 
clinic has come to be a community enterprise, 
concerned not only with the maladjusted child 
and the individuals immediately surrounding 
him but with the wider application of principles 
of mental hygiene by various social groups. In 
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some cases interest in child guidance has beer 
directly responsible for new legislation and foi 
the adoption of new standards of social practise-. 
As a part of the larger mental hygiene movement 
child guidance has deeply affected the general 
field of social work, and the curricula of the 
various schools of social work arc giving more 
and nM)rc attention to personality problems, 
both normal and pathological. A similar influ- 
ence is becoming evident in the rapidly growing 
parent-teacher movement and in the popular 
interest in child study. 

It is impossible to estimate how much indi- 
vidual and social maladjustment and suffering 
are being prevented by clinical work in child 
guidance. 'I’he aim of the child guidance move- 
ment is to make available to all children the 
mental hygiene principles and technique which 
have conic to light as a result of the clinical work 
with maladjusted children. If every child upon 
entering school could have the benefit of such a 
thoroughgoing personality study as is at present 
available for those children who have already 
become maladjusted, much of the later work of 
reconstruction and rehabilitation could be 
avoided. With the broadening of its field to in- 
clude a greater ernfihasis on educational and 
preventive work the child guidance movement is 
beginning to be not merely a service for mal- 
adjusted children but, as its name in the larger 
sense implies, a means of guiding all children to 
a stable life adjustment on the basis of the fullest 
utilization of their powers. 

Bernard Glueck 

Child Marriaoe. (General. Child marriage, 
in its narrower sense, means prepubertal mar- 
riage, although it is used also with reference to 
early marriages in complex societies where 
economic rather than sexual difficulties are in- 
volved. In any discussion of child marriage it is 
necessary to distinguish three aspects: betrothal, 
sex relations and the establishment of a home as 
an independent economic and social unit. In our 
own civilization these three aspects of marriage 
form an intimately associated complex, and we 
have come unconsciously to regard them as 
essential features of child marriage. Considera- 
tion of the subject has therefore been confused. 
Thus regions where the custom of child betroth- 
al is prevalent arc often regarded as areas of 
child marriage, although the betrothal is often 
an economic interfamilial contract having noth- 
ing to do with prepubertal sex relations or the 
establishment of an indeoendent home. Again, 
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the aspect of prepubertal sex relations may be 
emphasized and child marriage condemned be- 
cause of its (Kdeterious j)hysical eflects. But 
while prepube tal sex relations and the institu- 
tion of child marriage are found together, in 
many cultures they are not at all connected. 
Institutionalized infant marriage is often ac- 
companied by strict observance of childhood 
chastity. Indeed, physical consequences of pre- 
pubertal intercourse must be studied quite apart 
from child marriage, for the institutionalization 
of premarital sex relations among children is 
very much more common than that of prepuber- 
tal marriage. In regions of central Africa where 
marriage docs not take place until after ado- 
lescence, sex play is encouraged among children 
and no notice is taken of a girl’s relations even 
with older men until she is adolescent. While the 
third aspect of child marriage, the csUib- 
lishment of an economically and socially inde- 
pendent home, is generally stressed in discus- 
sions of child marriage in America and western 
Europe, the problem is as a matter of fact usually 
non-existent. Since the economic unit of most 
societies is larger than our isolated family group 
(the “house group” includes a number of what 
we call “families,” grouped by relationship 
bonds traced through the women or the men) 
the economic position of a couple as part of a 
larger unit is much the same after marriage as it 
was before. To emphasize in a study of such 
societies the economic reasons for which child 
marriage is condemned in our own civilization is 
to distort the problem. 

The only sexually important feature of child 
marriage is of ct)urse that of prej>ubcrtal sex 
relations, which may consist of either sex play of 
pre-adolescent age mates or intercourse of ma- 
ture men with girl children. ICither of these may 
be institutionalized in connection with or apart 
from child marriage and neither is an essential 
concomitant of it. 'I’he first has been most fully 
described by Malinowski in his study of the 
Trobriands of northwestern Melanesia {The 
Sexual Life of Savages, ch. iii), among whom 
dalliance, beginning almost as soon as babies 
start to play together, is encouraged by the 
elders. It may well be doubted, however, 
whether this fundamentally affects the sex cycle 
of either girl or boy; neither here nor in the 
regions of central Africa (Johnston, Harry H., 
British Ceutral Africa, p. 40S, note i), where 
the same custom prevails, is there any reliable 
information as to the age of potency in boys. 
The case is different with intercourse between 


girl children and mature men, a practise which 
is not fre(juently found in the New World but 
recurs in almost every great area of the Old. It 
may, as among the Araw’a of southern New 
Britain, be associated with marriage; or among 
many tribes of British Central Africa, as we have 
mentioned, it may be a premarital requirement, 
marriage being postjioned until puberty. Among 
the Akamba in British East Africa a girl is 
not thought desirable in marriage until she has 
conceived (Eliot, C. N. E., The East Africa 
Protectorate, p. 125). 

Infant betrothal, sometimes confused with 
child marriage, often serves actually to tabu 
premature intercourse. In the Admiralty Islands 
in northwestern Melanesia the betrothed girl, 
often very young, must cover herself with mats 
in any encounter with any male of the whole kin 
group of her fiance. Among the Yoruba of west 
Africii (Ellis, A. B., The Yoruha-Speaking Peo- 
ples of the Slave Coast of MY\t Africa, p. 154) 
the virginity of the bride is of importance 
only if she has been betrothed in childhood, in 
which case tokens of virginity must be produced 
even though the marriage does not take place 
until she is adolescent. Among the J bibios of 
southern Nigeria ('I'albot, 1 ). A., Women's 
Mysteries of a Primitive People, p. X8) the dis- 
tinction between infant marriage and prepuber- 
tal sex relations is even more pronounced. While 
infant marriage is not uncommon, and the bride 
is taken to her husband’s home, intercourse 
before her maturity is forbidden, and if its oc- 
currence is proved the family can claim her 
back without returning the dowry. 

It is often very difficult to determine from the 
available material the relation of child marriage 
to prepubertal sex relations. In Australia, for 
instance, child betrothal is universal and the 
mother of a wife to be is called mother-in-law 
even before the birth of the promised child who 
will later be the bride; similar forms of address 
are employed toward all her kin group. Pre- 
pubertal sex relations, howcvcf , are rarely men- 
tioned. Spencer and Gillen \JThe Native Tribes of 
Central Australia, p. 92) give the age of con- 
summation of marriage at between fourteen and 
fifteen, but Malinowski {The Family among 
Australian Aborigines, p. 257) concludes after a 
survey of all the material that the usual age is 
between ten and twelve. 

India is of course the country where child 
marriage is most striking. Child betrothal is here 
universal w'lth the exception of some native tribes 
least touched by Hindu influence. According to 
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the religious code it is a sin on the part of the 
father if his daughter is not married in child- 
hood. There is, however, a wide range in the 
date of consummation of marriage. In the west- 
ern provinces especially it is essential that 
there be two ceremonies separated by an interval 
of from three to eleven years as determined by 
the girl’s parents. The custom of early consum- 
mation of marriage is most widespread in the 
eastern provinces, particularly in Bengal, where 
the canonical rites of Hindu marriage require 
girls of the highest castes to commence married 
life at nine years of age. 

In India, as is geTierally true of primitive 
peoples also, the problem of prc-aclolescent 
establishment of an independent home does not 
arise. The husband is customarily a mature 
member of the community, and the child bride 
is taken into his household without her being 
assigned any serious resjvmsibilities. As we have 
seen, even in cases of early marriage between age 
mates in primitive tribes the responsibilities of 
the married couple are not materially changed 
because of their relation to the larger house 
group. 

In western civilization, on the other hand, 
marriage means setting uj) an independent 
family. In order to assume the economic burden 
of a family the husband must be master of some 
trade or at lea.st able to (jualify for a job in com- 
petition with men. T’he cornidexity of modern 
civilization has therefore made child marriage a 
special social liability. But this is a problem 
rising out of special social conditions and 
special traditions as to what is involved in 
marriage, as we imply in every discussion of the 
different ages that constitute “early marriage” 
in different economic classes of our own so- 
ciety. 

If in connection with the establishment of a 
home child marriage is a social matter having 
different implications according to the customs 
and conditions with which it is associated, this is 
equally true in its relation to the status of women 
in any society. Women may have high status in 
societies in which infant betrothal and prepuber- 
tal intercourse are practised; on the other hand, 
adult marriage may be the rule where women 
have exceptionally low status. There is no neces- 
sary connection. In tribes as far apart as the 
Iroquois and the Masai of east Africa marriage 
did not take place until both parties were about 
thirty years of age. This, however, was not 
indicative of the high status of woman since her 
position was high among the Iroquois and low 
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among the Masai. Although marriage was in 
both cases postponed because of its incompat- 
ibility with warfare, the idea was differently de- 
veloped in the two regions. Among the Iroquois 
relations with a woman weakened a man’s war 
magic and were therefore eschewed by warriors. 
Among the Masai it w-^as the responsibilities of a 
householder that were avoided, and until a man 
had passed the age from which warriors were 
recruited he lived in a bachelors’ kraal and 
had free access to the kraal of the unmarried 
women. 

Only in our own civilization has this connec- 
tion between postponement of marriage and the 
improvement of the status of women been 
emphasized. As with other aspects of child mar- 
riage, this one is a function not of prepubertal 
marriage or even of “early” marriage per se, but 
of S}>ecial social conditions which in their 
totality in a s]>ccial culture have made the asso- 
ciation inevitable. 

Ruth Benedict 

United States. In the United States the term 
child marriage refers n.sually to marriages in 
which one or both of the participants arc under 
the age of sixteen, and according to available 
statistics applies almost entirely to girls. Such 
statistics are for the most part incomplete due to 
falsification in order to evade legal age minima. 
The census of 1920 recorded 12,834 married 
girls of fifteen years of age and 5554 below' that 
age. 'I'hcre were also 825 widowed or divorced 
girls fifteen years of age or younger. 

Child marriage occurs more frequently in 
rural than in urban regions and is particularly 
conspicuous in isolatt;d sections such as are 
fountl in the southern Appalachian mountains. 
It is most common, however, among Negro 
girls and among those of foreign birth, especially 
Italian. Many of the native white girls who 
figure in child marriage statistics are mentally 
deficient or delinquent, but many others are of 
apparently normal equipment, sometimes be- 
longing to families of established, middle class 
background. Their marriages are often hastily 
contracted, usually without parental consent. 
Some parents, however, cotisent to child mar- 
riage because sex relations have taken place; in 
such cases some insist upon marriage under 
threat of criminal action against the boy or man 
concerned . 

A scientific study of the outcome of child 
marriages would present many difficulties and 
has never been attempted. But social workers 
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have recorded so many cases in which the mar- 
riage of young girls has been marked by general 
domestic discord often ending in annulment, 
divorce, desertion or separation that a presump- 
tion is created against the practise. Such medical 
or biological testimony as is available indicates 
that as a rule maternity imposes a physical strain 
upon girls under sixteen which they are not 
fitted to bear. Nor are they better qualified for 
the difhcult task of caring for children in an 
advanced civilization. Statistical evidence on 
these points is inferential, for in existing studies 
sejiarate figures for mothers under sixteen years 
of age are meager and thus far unanalyzed, but 
extremely youthful motherhood seems to be un- 
favorable to survival both of the mother and of 
the child. Similar conclusions regarding infant 
mortality were reached from a study of the 1911 
census of Kngland and Wales, some evidence 
being offered, however, tliat such a situation was 
due rather to the inexperience of very young 
mothers than to any physical causes. 

On January i, 1928, in twelve states there 
were law's permitting twelve-year old girls to 
marry, provided their parents consented. In ten 
states and the District of Columbia the mini- 
mum age was fourteen years, in seven it was fif- 
teen, in eighteen it was sixteen and in New 
I lampshire ahme it was eighteen. Where the legal 
minimum age is highest exceptions are usually 
allow'ed, the m()st frequent reason for such dis- 
crimination being expectancy of motherhood. 
The law prevailing in most states that girls un- 
less gainfully employed must attend school until 
the age of sixteen is generally not enforced in 
cases of married girls. Falsification undermines 
the enforcement of legal age requirements and a 
few marriage license issuers have demanded 
evidence more reliable than the affidavits of 
contracting parties. In 1927 New York state 
created a precedent by requiring documentary 
evidence of age from all applicants for mar- 
riage licenses who seem to be less than twenty- 
one. 

Fred S. Hall 

Dependent Children. The term dependent 
child is commonly applied to a child who is 
dependent upon others than his own parents. 
A distinction is made in both legal status and 
common usage between neglected children, 
whose parents treat them cruelly or deprive 
them of adequate care, and dependent children, 
who have lost either one or both parents or 
whose parents are unable to provide them with 


the necessary minimum of food, clothing and 
shelter. 

With rare exceptions the social problem of 
child dependency is linked with that of poverty. 
In many cases the causes are more immediate 
and direct: the death of parents, the breaking up 
of homes by desertion, separation or divorce, the 
imprisonment of the father or the inability of the 
unmarried mother to support her child. In many 
of these instances slipshod management, un- 
desirable living conditions, drunkenness and the 
physical and mental incapacity of parents to cart 
for children are more dominant factors than the 
economic status of the family. In others child 
dependency is directly caused by poverty result- 
ing from such factors as unemployment, sick- 
ness or low earning power. The various types of 
social insurance in effect in many European 
countries and to a lesser extent such measures as 
workmen’s compensation insurance in the 
United States help to regularize the family in- 
come and hence to keep children from becoming 
dependent. In general, every improvement in 
the social and economic status of the great 
masses of population has its reverberations in 
the extent and type of child dependency. 
Activities designed to maintain the home and 
advances in the field of child care are preven- 
tives. As war is one of the chief causes for child 
dependency on a large scale, all efforts de- 
signed to restrict it have a direct eflcct on the 
problem. 

Such broad programs aim at the removal of 
the causes of child dependency. Where child 
dependency presents itself for immediate ad- 
justment, however, temporary or in some cases 
pennanent substitutes for parental care must be 
planned. 

The most common form of supplementary 
care for dependent children in their own homes 
is the allowance given to mothers through state 
or national aid. Organizations for children’s aid 
and family case work also contribute, though in 
extremely small proportions, to the support of 
dependent children in their liomes. Temporary 
or permanent care may be given in an institution 
or in a private home; the lattei may be either a 
free or a boarding home. Costs of such care are 
borne sometimes by public funds, sometimes by 
private charities or by both. In the United States 
the institutions are usually of a sectarian char- 
acter; approximately one tenth are under public 
auspices. 

Among the various peoples recognition of the 
problem of dependent children and the concept 
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of the minimum provisions necessary to them 
have varied widely from time to time. For any 
but nomad peoples there can be only two substi- 
tutes for parental care — some other family 
home, corresponding with what we now call the 
foster home, or some larger group, the institu- 
tion. The records of ancient civilizations show 
little organized effort along these lines. Provi- 
sions for adoption in the Hammurabic code were 
evidently framed more for the protection of the 
new parent than of the child. In Greece and 
Rome there undoubtedly existed individual 
adoption in cases where the parents had died, as 
well as in cases where cliildren were rescued 
from the widespread practise of infant exposure. 
In Athens some provision was made for children 
whose fathers had fallen in battle. In contrast, 
the conscious Jewish tradition of providing for 
dependent children dates back to several cen- 
turies R.c. 'I'hc synagogue was, and to a great 
extent still is, for the Jew, the center not only of 
religious but of social and philanthropic activi- 
ties. These activities include support of the 
poor, education of their children and community 
responsibility for orphans. Many of the com- 
munal customs regarding marriage had as their 
basis the preservation of the family unit. 

The spirit of regard for the dependent child, 
implicit in many passages of the Old I'estament 
and the 'lalmud, was confirmed and reinforced 
in the teachings of Jesus. The definition of reli- 
gion in the Epistle of James includes the duty of 
visiting the fatherless and the widowed. As the 
early Christians formed congregations they seem 
to have added to their individual efforts the 
simply organized help of deacons, who distri- 
buted collections from members of the congre- 
gation to those in need. This help also included 
the payment to widows of a sum of money to 
enable them to care for their children at home 
and the device of paying widows to care for 
orphans. In some instances two or more widows 
were paid to come together in a larger dwelling 
and to take several orphans for care. These 
practises may be taken as the precursors of the 
mother’s pension, of the system of boarding out 
and of the institution for dependent children. 
During the following centuries small groups 
under the influence of church and synagogue, 
however mistaken their methods may have been, 
constituted persistent germinal units for organ- 
ized care of dependent children. During the 
Middle Ages there developed throughout most 
of western Europe various extra-parish forms of 
care. These included the establishment of 
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ho^itals and provision for the care of dependent 
children in monasteries, orphan asylums and 
foundling hospitals. 

So long as the feudal unit of economic and 
civil life prevailed in western Europe the status 
of an individual in the self-sufficing manorial 
community was such as to give the dependent 
child some recognized right to support within 
the economic group. Where the church parish 
coincided in area with the manor, as it often 
did, church charity could all the more easily 
fiimish what support the child lacked under the 
custom of the particular manor. 

When the self-sufficing feudal life in England 
began to disintegrate, after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, the individual no longer had 
a claim upon the manorial group. The number 
of wandering, begging and destitute persons had 
become so great by the time of Elizabeth that 
the previous statutes culminated in the 43rd 
Statute of Elizabeth in 1601 . In this statute Eng- 
land recognized for the first time the duty of the 
political or civil state to make some provision 
out of taxes for the care of all persons, including 
children, whom family care, church charity or 
private generosity still left destitute. 

'^I’his statute provided for the earliest variety 
of foster family care for dependent children 
through the simple adaptation of the indenture 
foster home of the guilds, already used by 
parents who wanted their children to become 
artisans. Such apprenticeship and indenturing 
v as under the direction of justices of the peace 
of the English j>arish. By this device the de- 
pendent child, if not too young, could begin to 
pay at once for his own keep aiul before the end 
of his indenture period, at the age of from eight- 
een to twenty-four, could also pay back the 
principal and compound interest on any deficit 
incurred by his employer. 

The earliest public institutional care for de- 
pendent children in England was provided in 
the workhouse, an existing institution for adults 
founded through private initiative. Into the 
mixed public workhouse, sometimes called 
poorhouse or almshouse, there were gathered 
not only children and the aged and more desti- 
tute adult poor but the blind, diseased, feeble- 
minded, immoral and insane. Later it became 
the accepted practise to put into the almshouse 
the dependent child who was too young to work 
and immediately to indenture older children. 
Recognition of the terrible experiences of de- 
pendent almshouse children who were inden- 
tured in groups to work in factories and mines 
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resulted during the early part of the nineteenth 
century in some of the first statutes directed 
against the abuse of child labor. Indenture is 
still used to some extent in England to enable 
children leaving institutions at working age to 
attain self-support, but it is regulated by 
statute. 

Partial substitutes for almshouse care were 
the orphan asylums founded by religious or 
other private groups in the eighteenth century, 
the number of which grew rapidly in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. Segregation of 
children from the adult population of the alms- 
house was begun after the report of the Royal 
Commission in 1834, although two or three 
thousand children, not all of whom are accom- 
panied l^y their mothers, arc still to be found in 
almshouses. The institutions used by the poor 
law authorities for this purjiose were workhouse 
schools, which did not wholly segregate children 
from the adult poor; separate schools, which 
were residential and thus effected segregation of 
the children; and district schools, w'hich were 
merely sejiarate schools supported by several 
poor law unions of a district. Some of the con- 
gregate buildings of the separate schools housed 
over one thousand children and were later called 
barrack schools. When the separate and district 
schools were composed of several small build- 
ings ailjacent to one another they were called 
grouped cottages. The latter corre.spond to what 
is in the United States called the cottage type 
institution. 

Another type of institutional care, the scat- 
tered home plan, was adopted in ICngland by the 
Sheffield Poor Law Union in 1893 and is now 
widely used. Ihidcr this system the cottages in- 
stead of being grouped are scattered on different 
streets of a town and each cottage has its own 
matron or house mother. 'I'hc children usually 
gp to the nearest public school and share more or 
less in the local community life. At the present 
time the poor law unions of England not only 
maintain these public workhouse schot)ls, 
separate schools, di.strict schools and scattered 
homes but also pay for children whom they send 
to various private institutions and agencies certi- 
fied by national authority. 'Ehese certified insti- 
tutions include special e.stablishments for deaf, 
blind, cripjded and feebleminded children. 

In Scotland the poor law authorities did not 
resort extensively to the almshou.se and private 
institutions for tlie care of the dependent child, 
although such institutions existed. They adopted 
and still use the method, which originated in the 


parish, of paying widows or married couples to 
take one or more dependent children into their 
homes. Probably over 90 percent of the depen- 
dent children in Scotland are “boarded out.” 

After qualified approval in 1868 by a public 
official this method of boarding out was slowly 
introduced into England. Several unions had 
previously used it without the knowledge of the 
national poor law authority. Boarding out, if it 
takes place within the territory of a particular 
poor law union, is called “boat ding out within 
the union” and, when children are placed in 
homes of another union district, “boarding out 
without the union.” In cither case there is 
usually a local unpaid committee of citizens, 
including women, who serve as overseers. There 
is also in.spection by national authorities, 
especially of children boarded without the 
union. 

Since the war adoption has for the first time 
become legal in England and two societies have 
been actively promoting foster care by this 
means. ICxcept iti the case of adoption fijster 
family care without pay has not developed to 
any appreciable degree. Another form of public 
aid supplementary to part'utal care is a system 
of pensions or insurance to the widow anti de- 
pendent children of an insured person. In atldi- 
tion to public care England has many private 
institutions, agencies, emigration societies and 
the like, .some of which board children out. The 
general tendency both in institutions and in 
organizations suj^ervising boarding out has been 
to provide such care anti etlucation as will 
enable the individual chiltl to earn his own way 
at a rea.sonably early age and thus to prevent a 
consciousness of dependency which might lead 
to pauperism. 

Neither the institution nor the foster home 
monopolizes the field of depenilent child care. 
In 1926 there were in England about 69,000 
dependent children, of whom over 10,000 were 
boarded out, iS,ooo placed in workhouses, 
32,000 in poor law schor)ls and the rest in other 
institutions. In 1928 this number was con- 
siderably reduced for all groups due to the 
operation of the widows’, orphans’ and old age 
pensions. 

In the United States .similar provi.sions have 
been made for ilependenl children: first alms- 
houses; then sj)ecial institutions, with indenture 
as a supplement or substitute; the gradual shift- 
ing of emphasis to foster home care; and the 
enactment of mothers’ pensions as a way of 
maintaining the home. 
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Mixed almshouses and indenture provided 
most of the care for dependent children in the 
older states for the fifty years preceding 1875. 
As early as 1729 a separate institution for de- 
pendent children was established in connection 
with the Ursulinc convent in New Orleans in 
order to shelter children orphaned by Indian 
massacres. I'hc first publicly supported institu- 
tion was founded in 1790 by the city of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. During the nineteenth 
century an increasing number of orphan asylums 
were established mainly by religious, social, 
fraternal and in some few instances non- 
denominational groups. Indenture was fre- 
quently resorted to by jioor law officials, hut 
after 1 853, especially under the leadership of the 
Children’s Aid Society of New York, care for 
considerable numbers of children of working 
age or approxiTuately of that age was jirovided 
without the form of indenture in free foster 
families. Indenture now sur\ives in strict legal 
form in only a few states, although it was used by 
a public institution in Wisconsin until 1925. 

After 1883 the movement to place children in 
permanent free foster homes gained further 
support. F'ollowing the formation of a society 
later known as the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society some thirty similar societies were 
founded, chiefly in the Middle West and 
South. These organizations, jirivately adminis- 
tered and stall' wide, were usually called state 
children’s home societies and later inergi d in the 
National Children’s Home and Welfare Associa- 
tion. Through their efforts infants and young 
children, many of them illegitimate, were jdaced 
out and as a rule legally adopted. Children over 
six were not so frequently adopted through legal 
means. One of the difficulties encountered was 
the frecjuent separation of children of the same 
family. An effort w^as made to provide the older 
children with schooling and to safeguard tlnm 
from overwork, and in most cases the legal loiin 
of indenture was not used by these free foster 
home agencies. Nevertheless, the desire for 
cheap child labor was too often a factor in the 
decision of a family to provide a home for a 
dependent child. 

About the same time boarding home care of 
children was introduced. In 1S6S the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Charity began the method of 
boarding out at public expense, and the system 
of boarding out was advocated by the Boston 
Children’s Aid Society and the Pennsylvania 
Children’s Aid Society. 

Meanwhile, especially after 1875, die un- 
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segregated care of dependent children in the 
mixed almshouse met with increasing opposi- 
tion. Most states have now made the care of 
children above the age of three in such institu- 
tions illegal, but in 1922 over 4000 children 
under si.xteen years of age were admitted to the 
almshouses in all but three states. 

Nor was the housing of children in oqihan- 
ages anti other special institutions left uncriti- 
cized. Although hundreds of such institutions 
had been established in the nineteenth century, 
improvement in aims and methods was slow 
throughout the period. At the White House 
C'onference on the Care of Dependent Children 
called by President Koosevelt in 1909 it was 
tleclared that “the carefully selected foster home 
is for the normal child the best substitute for the 
natural home,” a finding reaffirmed by an inter- 
national conference held in Washington, D. C., 
in 1919 under the auspices of the United States 
Children’s Bureau. Nevertheless, it was officially 
reported in 1923 that the proportion of children 
boarded out, based on the total number of 
children cared for away from their own homes, 
was less than 1 percent in twenty-two states, 
while ten more states had less than 5 percent 
boarded. In six slates no care of children in 
boarding homes was reported, although only 
two states were without some free foster home 
care. 

'I'hc 1923 census for dependent, neglected and 
delinquent children (about seven eighths of 
whom are non-delinquent) gave a total of 404,678 
children under supervision, of wdiom 204,888 
were in institutions or receiving homes, 121,441 
in their own homes, 51,164 in free foster homes 
and 22,281 in boarding homes. The largest 
group of these 400,000 children was 138,760 
dependent children in institutions primarily for 
such children; the next largest group was 121,- 
000 sujiported in their own homes by public aid 
to mothers. 

Among agencies concerned with the placing 
of dependent children in free foster homes the 
National Children’s Home and Welfare Associa- 
tion, a federation of state and other child placing 
agencies, has the widest scope. The member 
societies usually have receiving homes, in most 
of which children are given medical care and, in 
some, psychological examinations as well as cor- 
rective tr'-atment. Placement and follow up 
work of widely varying standards are then done. 
The New Pfiigland Home for Little Wanderers, 
the Lutheran Kinderfreund societies and many 
Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, non-demonina- 
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tional and fraternal children’s agencies are also 
engaged in the work of child placement. Place- 
ment under state and county auspices is also 
growing. The American Legion has a remark- 
ably diflerentiated national program for the care 
of children of ex-service men. Wherever poverty 
is the only cause of dependency the maintenance 
of the child in his own home through some form 
of mothers’ pension is increasingly recognized 
as the most desirable method of care for the 
child. 

The cost of care of dependent children in 
their own homes is as a rule less than the cost of 
their maintenance in a well equipped institution. 
New York finds it to be about S28 a month in an 
institution and a little over Si 5 for the sjime 
period at home. Of the three types of care this 
has had the briefest history as an organized 
procedure. The first state law for mothers’ 
pensions was enacted in Missouri in iqii; the 
movement spread rapidly and in 1913 eighteen 
states adojited such laws. Mothers’ pensions or 
some form of puldic aid to widows for the care 
of children in their own homes is now provitled 
in all but two states. Faulty administration due 
to defects in mandatory provisions, insufficient 
appropriations and the like have made the 
benefits from this legislation fewer than they 
might be. 

In France the system of public care dates 
from the time of Napoleon. Provision is made 
for public care of dependent children in board- 
ing family homes to supplement provisions 
made by church congregations, foundling asy- 
lums and orphanages. I’hc expense of public 
care is shared by the local commune, the depart- 
ment and the national government. Inspection 
is directly under the prefect of each departnient 
subject to the general control of the state minis- 
ter of the interior. A majority of war orphans, 
pupilles de la nation^ have been cared for on the 
same general plan of family home care, although 
with different procedure. By special arrange- 
ment some of these war orphans have been cared 
for in private institutions. 

In 1922 Germany established a youth coun- 
cil, or Jugendamt, for each local unit of goveni- 
ment or group of such units. These youth coun- 
cils are centralized in provincial offices and act 
as guardian to each dependent child. According 
to the law it is the duty of the youth council to 
act as a link between the state and the child and 
between the child and such authorities as the 
guardianship tribunal, children’s courts, poor 
law authorities and the like. 


In Germany more than a third of a million 
mothers are receiving widows’ pensions. 

In nearly all the European countries which 
took part in the World War the great increase in 
numbers of dependent children and the curtail- 
ment of personal, charitable and religious re- 
sources threw extra burdens upon the various 
taxing bodies both for direct care of dependent 
children and for subsidy of the great numbers of 
private institutions and agencies. Foster family 
care has been developed to supplement institu- 
tions, and to this movement the temporary relief 
agencies such as the Red Cross and the Near 
East Relief have contributed. Their work has 
included placement of children who were made 
destitute by the war and for whom there has 
been no room in institutions. They have sought 
to place older children who have been discharged 
from institutions in self-supporting positions in 
the community. In most European countries, 
because of the small number of training schools, 
competent supervision of foster family care is 
not yet as general as it should be. 

Russia delegates the care of dei>endent chil- 
dren, whose numbers were vastly increased by 
the famine in the post-war period, to the com- 
missariats of health and education. Under their 
direction every efi'ort has been made to avoid 
mistakes committed by institutions in less cen- 
trally supervised countries. Conditions and 
facilities differ, however, in the ten autonomous 
provinces and eighteen autonomous republics. 
Altogether there arc thousands of institutions 
and a few colonics and communes for dependent 
children, all under public auspices, supervised 
by the commissariats and supported mostly by 
provincial and smaller local governments. 
Recently the emphasis on institutional care has 
been modified by a realization of the imjxirtance 
of home or foster home care. 

In Turkey in addition to the orphanages, of 
which most are in Constantinople, there is an 
incorporated private enterprise, the I’urkish 
Assticiation for the Protection of Children, with 
headquarters in Angora and with hundreds of 
local centers. This organization has a large 
budget from various private sources and a small 
government grant. It is not only doing preven- 
tive, protective and health work but developing 
better institutional and foster home care of 
dependent children. 

New Zealand’s thoroughgoing system of in- 
fant care has stimulated similar treatment of 
dependent children in foster homes. A well 
organized system of widows’ pensions is extend- 
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ed to certain groups of needy mothers and there 
is also provision for dependent children of in- 
sured persons. In Australia institutional care is 
still provided, although in several states the 
Scottish practise of boarding out was adopted 
and has been carried on for many years under 
the direct supervision of a children’s depart- 
ment. Recently a beginning has been made in 
boarding some children with their own mothers 
or providing widows’ pensions. 

No one system is able to meet the needs of all 
dependent children. Recent developments in 
psychology and psychiatry have emphasized the 
need of a stable home life for the child and the 
importance of emotional attachments in the 
earliest years and liave shown the urgency of 
maintaining the home wherever possible. Yet a 
recent study of children in foster homes in an 
eastern state showed that more than three 
fourths of them had been taken from home con- 
ditions which were definitely bad. In such aises 
the foster home, free or boarding, may offer the 
best possible substitute for the child’s own 
home. The boarding home is particularly useful 
for temporary cases, such as sickly, mal- 
nourished or problem children who arc not 
suited to the free placement w’hich often leads to 
adoption. Free homes sometimes offer the child 
the greatest opportunities but may be unsuitable 
for children whose kinship ties should not be 
broken and who arc likely to be claimed later by 
relatives. 

Although the foster home is considered the 
better form of care for most dependent children, 
the institution is still predominant; and espe- 
cially in view of some of the recent reforms in 
the aims and methods of the best of them the 
institution has a definite place as an observation 
center and as a means of temporary care for 
children needing extensive health services. As 
foster family home facilities now exist, the insti- 
tution has the added advantage of enabling 
children who are to be away from their families 
only temporarily to avoid forming other family 
attachments; or it may house, although not as a 
rule in a united group, a family of brothers and 
sisters too large to be easily placed in a private 
home. 

In any method of care wnich may be given 
the dependent child expert case work is needed. 
Home conditions must be investigated, emo- 
tional assets used and efforts made to maintain 
the home or to reconstruct it. The child must be 
given whatever clinic services are necessary and 
in an institution he must receive individualized 
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opportunities for study, play and vocational 
guidance. Boarding and free foster homes must 
be investigated and suited to the individual 
child, who must be enabled to become self- 
supporting and must receive- such after care as 
will insure the most effective use of his native 
capacity and of the training and treatment he 
has received. 

Henry W. Thurston 

Neglected Children. The term “neg- 
lectetl children” might in a general sense include 
any children whose interests are not properly 
protected by responsible persons, organizations 
or governmental bodies. In technical usage, 
however, the term is restricted to those children 
who come to the attention of the social agency or 
court because of the wilful or deliberate neglect 
of one or both parents. At law and in profes- 
sional social work usage “neglected” children 
are distinguished from “dependent” children 
who are under the care of a social agency, insti- 
tution or court because deprived of the neces- 
sities of life by factors other than intentional 
neglect of parents. 

The two groups are not always sharply 
differentiated either by statute or by the 
measures commonly taken for their assistance. 
A certiiin amount of neglect is frequently as- 
sociated with dependency or delinquency, a fact 
which inevitably leads to confusion in treatment. 
'Fhc problems presented to the court or the case 
work agency in dealing with the parents of each 
group arc, however, quite distinct. In the case of 
a dependent child plans for improving the 
child’s condition arc made on the theory that the 
parents are in a cooperative attitude, whereas 
with the neglected child the parents arc likely to 
be hostile to the supervisory organization’s pro- 
posals. 

In sections of the United States, how'ever, 
where child protective work or care of neglected 
children has been widely developed, as in 
Massachusetts, New York and New Jersey, we 
do find a clear cut legislative distinction between 
dependent and neglected children. In these 
states when a dependent child is removed from 
his home and parental control the change of 
custody is effected without the intervention of 
the juvenile court, while a neglected child under 
similar circumstances is invariably brought 
before the court on the theory that he is or may 
readily become delinquent and is likely to need 
the supervision of the juvenile court. 

The first organization to undertake the pro- 
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tection of neglected children was the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, founded in 1875 by Henry Bergh and 
others. There were already in existence in many 
cities humane societies whose aims included the 
protection of animals, old people and prisoners. 
Most of these later added to their already diver- 
sified activities the protection of children, which, 
however, seldom became a very important factor 
in their programs. Flagrant instances of cruelty 
to children convinced the founder of the New 
York society that there was a need for an organ- 
ization devoted exclusively to the legal protec- 
tion of neglected and abused children. 

Shortly after its formation similar societies 
and protective agencies were organized in other 
states and cities of the United States. The scope 
of their protective work has to some extent been 
influenced by the development of the New York 
society. Founded as an organization for the en- 
forcement of law this society was concerned 
primarily with the rescue of any child suffering 
from brutal treatment or living in degrading sur- 
roundings. It began a vigorous program to this 
end, appearing in court for children, presenting 
evidence in the prosecution of the guilty and 
acting as custodian and guardian when so ap- 
pointed. Whenever it found no sustaining 
statutory provisions for dealing with neglected 
children it became active in securing the neces- 
sary legislation. It did not concern itself with the 
causes which led to child neglect nor, except 
incidentally, with their removal. 'Fhis attitude 
was not clearly indicated in a suit brought by the 
society to prevent the State Board of Charity 
from exercising powers of inspection and super- 
vision. In the final decision of the New York 
Court of Appeals, rendered in 1900, the court 
upheld the view that the society was law enforc- 
ing rather than charitable and therefore not 
subject to the control of the State Board of 
Charity. In its specialized sphere of law enforce- 
ment, however, the New York society early set a 
standard of efficiency which became a model for 
other similar agencies. Moreover it imposed 
upon the entire movement its own increasingly 
narrow interpretation of function. Mangold in 
his Problems of Child Welfare (New York 1924) 
has attributed this concentration on legal prose- 
cution to the close historical and functional asso- 
ciation between the efforts to prevent cruelty to 
animals and those to prevent cruelty to children. 

In many instances, however, organizations 
which followed the general policy of the New 
York society did not resent being classified and 


supervised as charities. A few others, such as the 
Massachusetts society, outlined a broader 
program from the beginning, and it is from these 
that the most constructive work of child protec- 
tion has come. 'Fhese societies in stressing pre- 
ventive and constructive work have cooperated 
with other child welfare or charitable agencies. 
I’hc princi]>lc of retaliation against the parent, 
which usually took the form of legal removal of 
the child, has inevitably given w^ay to attempts to 
reorganize and reconstruct family situations 
conducive to child neglect. At the j^resent time 
even the New York society has broadened its 
scope, seeking removal of the child “only wdien 
imperative” and encouraging guardians to re- 
construct their homes. 

A broad program of protection for neglected 
children should, and in most instances docs, 
include far more than mere protection from 
physical cruelty on the part of parents or em- 
ployers. Child protective agencies early in their 
history took into consideration the need of 
regulating the employment of stage children, 
especially young vaudeville and acrobatic i>er- 
formers. But many forms of exhausting, degrad- 
ing and crippling child labor still stand sorely in 
need of regulation. 'Phere is an ever widening 
recognition of the necessity for protection from 
various immoral associations in the honu*, in the 
street or in the course of the child’s occupation 
which arc likely to contribute to juvenile de- 
linquency. Less obvious cases, such as those of 
undernourished, defective, crippled and other 
handicapped children needing suitable medical 
and surgical care, are coming within the scope of 
these societies. Recognition of problems of child 
neglect arising out of the lack of supervision 
W'here the mothers go out to work has brought 
cooperation w'ith the a])j)r()priate public or 
private agencies. Illegitimate children are a 
group particularly likely to be neglected, and 
special if not altogether adequate legislation, 
such as regulation of baby farms, has been 
enacted through the efforts of protective agen- 
cies. Jewish social agencies have in forming a 
National Desertion Bureau made a unique eflbrt 
to cope with cases of neglect arising out of deser- 
tion by the family wage earner. In the case of 
children of immigrant parents, who are not 
familiar with the chances for delinquency offered 
by a complex social cnvin)nmcnt and are ac- 
customed to standards of child welfare differing 
widely from those of the American community, 
obviously something more is needed than purely 
punitive measures of correction 
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A comparative analysis of the types of cases 
handled at various stages of the movement for 
child protection indicates this broadening ten- 
dency. The first twenty-five cases of abuse re- 
ported by the Ncw' York society were character- 
ized as follows; beating or other physical cruelty, 
13; children begging and accompanying an organ 
grinder, 2; children sent out by parent or guard- 
ian to beg, 2; attempted assault, 2; abandon- 
ment of child, need of medical care, child found 
intoxicated, child living in immoral resort, 
father not supporting child and commitment to 
an institution without court action, i each, 
'riierc was nothing subtle about the cruelty or 
neglect involved in most of these cases, which 
were concerned largely with physical neglect of 
the child. Although prevention of physicil 
brutalities is still necessary the number of such 
cases has greatly diminished. On the other hand 
with the development of a more positive concep- 
tion of child welfare our idea of what constitutes 
neglect has been considerably extended. De- 
moralizing or degrading conditions whose in- 
jurious effect on the child is less immediate and 
obvious are now the main concern of any well 
run children’s jirotective society. Cases involv- 
ing protection of children from immoral as.socia- 
tions, from lack of* medical or surgical care, from 
early sex irregularities, from the vicissitudes of 
life with one parent or the other when marital 
relations are broken, are typical of the bulk of the 
work done today. An analysis of the work of the 
Massachusetts society about ten years ago 
showed that oidy 6 percent of their cases dealt 
with cruelty, 'J’hc widespread general decrease 
in the number of cases of physical brutality re- 
ported is thought to be due in part to fear of 
punishment, in part to less intemperance and in 
part also to generally higher family living 
standards. 

At present in many communities private 
agencies organized for other purpo.scs, .sucli as 
children’s aid societies, family w'elfare agencies 
and legal aid associations, assume the responsi- 
bility for child protection. In certain instances 
children’s protective societies have been com- 
bined with other children’s organizations in the 
interest of more efteclivc coordination of effort. 
The work of policewomen in iiiany large cities 
has been of great jireventivc value and many of 
the activities of truant officers , probation officers 
and juvenile courts are concerned with child 
protection, 'rhrough these various public 
agencies child protective work, w'hich is c.ssen- 
tially a public service, is comii>g to he in a larger 
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measure assumed by the state or local govern- 
ments and financed by public funds. 

There are no reliable statistics showing the 
extent of children’s protective work in America 
or in other parts of the world. However, accord- 
ing to the report of the United States Bureau of 
the Census, Children under Institutional Care^ 
(Washington 1927), 140 children’s protec- 
tive societies in the United States reported that 
they had aided 21,754 children during the three 
months ending April 30, 1923. Of these 20,138 
or 92.6 percent were in the New England, cast 
north central, west north central and Pacific 
states, and 10,246 or 47.1 percent were in the 
middle Atlantic states alone. 'Phese figures show 
that sficieties specifically for the protection of 
children arc very unev^*nly distributed through 
the United States. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century the 
force of the movement for child protection ex- 
tended beyond the United States. The National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren was incorporated in London in 1884 and 
now’ has over a thousand branches in the British 
Isles. 'I’hcrc are similar societies also in Paris 
and Berlin. 

In all Canadian jirovinces except Quebec 
there is social guardianship for children under 
the Cl.ildrcn’s Protective Act, and any child in 
danger of neglect may be made a ward of the 
government and referred by it to the Children’s 
Aid Society, to the Superintendent of Neglected 
Children or to the Director of Child Welfare. In 
Australia voluntary child welfare organizations 
or state sub.sidizcd institutions undertake child 
protective work. The Australian states have 
extensive protective laws for children forbidding 
their taking part in dangerous employment, 
soliciting alms and the like. Under what was 
formerly allied the Neglected Children’s Aid of 
Victoria children are committed to the care of 
the Children’s Welfare Department or to the 
care of individual persons or approved institu- 
tions. New South Wales makes provision for 
neglected children under the children’s court 
acts, Tasmania through a Department for 
Neglected Children under the Children’s 
Charter and western Australia under a child 
welfare act. 

The Child Welfare Office of Germany is 
charged with the protection of all foster children 
under fourteen years and may withdraw them 
from their foster homes if their physical, intel- 
lectual and moral welfare demands it. In 
Austria if there is likelihood of neglect the courts 
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may intervene; and there are penalties for mis- 
treatment of children or failure to provide 
maintenance. 

Russia has an institute of children’s inspectors 
to investigate cases of exploitation or ill treat- 
ment of children and young persons and to give 
protection to those who are homeless. 'Fhcrc are 
receiving stations for homeless children and ob- 
servation centers staffed by teachers, doctors and 
psychologists to investigate the characteristics of 
each child and determine the institution to 
which he should be sent. 

The Italian National IVlaternity and Child 
Welfare Organization since 1925 has been 
charged with the protection and assistance of 
minors under eighteen in need of maternal care 
or moral help. In Portugal minors declared to 
be in moral danger also are put under the 
guardianshifi of the tutorias, or children s courts, 
as well as all destitute, exposed and abandoned 
children and those whose families are regarded 
as unfit to provide for their moral training or 
education, llie anirl may order the families to 
pay maintenance and place the children in insti- 
tutions or adoptive families. Hungary admits to 
orphanages or places with relatives or foster 
jiarents all abandoned children and those ex- 
posed to danger of moral destruction on account 
of neglect or the damaging influence of their 
surroundings. 

Sweden gives the Communal Committee for 
Protection of Children (Barnavardsnamnd) 
charge of children who are ill treated by their 
parents, whose health or education is neglected 
or who are in danger of being corrupted by their 
parents’ immorality. I'hc committee can ad- 
monish the parents, jilacc the children in insti- 
tutions or find for them suitable occupations. 

In the international field the Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Protection and Welfare of Chil- 
dren and Young People of the League of Nations 
IS making extensive and practical studies of 
measures of protection in the various countries, 
such as legislation in ]■)ehalf of illegitimate 
children and an analysis of the effect of the 
development of the motion picture industry 
upon children not only as spectators but as 
actors. 'Phe League’s Committee on 'Praffic in 
Women and ChiUlren is active in seeking inter- 
national cooperation to avoid moral hazards 
possible under unregulated international migra- 
tion. Its Child Welfare Committee is also plan- 
ning studies of the causes of dependency and 
delinquency among children. In general its 
emphasis is on the endeavor, through a com- 


parison of existing laws and through the dis- 
cussion of desirable standards, to raise the 
standards of backward nations. 

C. C. Carstens 

Delinquent Children. Only in recent 
years has our social machinery dealt with the de- 
linquent child on the principle that he is prima- 
rily a child and secondarily a violator of the law. 
In the case of the dependent and neglected 
child there has been little question as to the 
guiding principle of social treatment. 'Phe tardi- 
ness of progress in this respect has been com- 
mensurate only with our slowness in learning to 
understand the essential nature of the child and 
in granting him a favored position in the com- 
munity. In the matter of criminal jurisdiction, 
however, through long centuries of history 
violation of the law has loomed much larger than 
immaturity of the offender. The changes in 
social concepts which have led to the present 
treatment of the delinquent child have had an 
almost dual history: one phase in the law, an- 
other in the treatment of the child himself — a 
little slower, more reluctant in the former; ex- 
perimental, somewhat more daring in the latter. 
In fact the legal changes have been due almost 
wholly to the conviction that has gradually 
grown up in practical treatment that there is no 
essential difference between a child found 
guilty of violating a law — technically delinquent 
— ^and the child udled “dependent” or “neg- 
lected.” 

The typical modern state makes separate 
provision for the delinquent child as dis- 
tinguished from the adult offender in at least 
three phases of the judicial process: in the defini- 
tion of crimes and designation of corresponding 
punishments as contained in the penal codes; in 
the nature of the punishment provided or, more 
particularly, in the nature of imprisonment; and 
in the criminal procedure and jurisdiction for 
trying the delinquency of the child. 

Although in the past severe punishments and 
even death were at times prescribed for the 
child who showed disrespect for or revolted 
against the authority of parent or elder, the 
codes which have become the basis of western 
procedure have tended to differentiate in favor 
of the child. The underlying tendency in western 
criminal legislation has been to create parallel 
scales between criminal responsibility, that is, 
the intellectual capacity for judging the nature 
of one’s act, and the punishment to be imposed 
for the crime committed. In these scales of 
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responsibility the child has naturally been found 
at the lower levels and punishment correspond- 
ingly has been of mitigated severity. 

The Roman law, which has had particularly 
great influence upon ideas of penal minority, 
made the following distinctions: it regarded the 
child under seven years of age as lacking all 
responsibility, as incapable of committing a 
crime {doli incapax) and consequently as not 
subject to legal punishment. From the age of 
seven to fourteen years for a boy and twelve 
years for a girl (the state of prepuberty), a child 
was considered as only partially re.sj)onsible. 
'Fhe praetor decided in each case the question f>f 
the child’s understanding of the nature and 
consequences of his act, presumably. If he 
possessed the necessary degree of intelligence 
he was subject to the same punishment as an 
adult. For certain crimes, however, a lesser 
punishment was sometimes specifically pro- 
vided. 'Fhus under the Twelve Tables certain 
thefts by a child were punished with less sever- 
ity than when committed by adults. Indeed the 
problem of theft by children may be said to have 
been prominent in all early legislations. It was 
generally for this crime that exceptional leniency 
was allowed in the ca.scs of minors. Finally the 
code recognized one other period preceding 
adulthood, i.e. from the ages of fourteen and 
twelve years for boys and girls respectively, to 
the age of twenty-five years. Where the imposi- 
tion of punishments of relative severity was per- 
mitted the praetor, he might take the ofFcndcr’s 
age into consideration. The Romanized canon 
law first allowed as a general principle the dis- 
cretionary rule of punishment that a minor above 
seven years of age, when proved responsible, 
might be punished, but always more mildly than 
an adult. 

The Germanic laws, which prevailed until the 
reception of the Roman law, rested upon an 
altogether different basis. The law was not .so 
much interested in the subjective condition of 
the wrongdoer as in the objective necessity of 
securing compensation for injury. The age of 
twelve was generally accepted in the old Ger- 
manic laws as the limit of tolerance. Thus under 
the Salic law when a child under twelve com- 
mitted a crime the guardian was required to pay 
the composition, though not the peace money. 
The Sachsenspief*el was to the same effect. But 
under the Schwabenspiegel , which marks the 
growing severity of the German penal law, two 
age limits, seven and fourteen years, were set. 
Even when a child under seven committed a 
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crime the composition could be demanded, but 
only if the guardian was capable of paying it. 
Although capital punishment of children under 
the age of fourteen was not legally permissible it 
did gradually become established. In 1505, by 
special permission of the emperor, two children 
were executed for killing their mistress: a girl of 
thirteen was burned alive and a boy of twelve 
beheaded. 7 ’hc age limits of seven and fourteen 
show the influence of the Roman law, whose 
moderating effects were, however, not felt to any 
considerable degree except perhaps in the soutli 
German states. The Carolina, the penal code of 
Charles V, necessitated by the confusion causeil 
by the reception of the Roman law, involved a 
still further retrogre.ssion. No definite age of 
exemption from punishment was fixed at all. 
Nevertheless, thieves under the age of fourteen 
were declared to be subject to milder punish- 
ments than adults, and the dominance of the 
Roman law established exceptions of practise 
whereby, even for other crimes than theft, 
children under seven were not punished at all 
and those under fourteen were more mildly dealt 
with than adults. 

The common law of England held to the 
Roman model only in establishing the age of 
seven years as the lower limit of criminal re- 
sponsibility. As BlacLstone .says; “But by the 
law, as it now .stands, and has stood at least ever 
since the time of Edward iii, the capacity of 
doing ill, or contracting guilt, is not so much 
nAcasured by years and days as by the strength of 
the delimjuent’s understanding and judgment. 
For one lad of eleven years old may have as 
much cunning as another of fourteen; and in 
these cases our maxim is that ‘malitia supplet 
aetatem.’ Under seven years of age, indeed, 
an infant cannot be guilty of felony, for then 
a felonious discretion is almost an impossi- 
bility in nature; but at eight years old he 
may be guilty of felony. Also, under fourteen, 
though an infant shall be prima facie adjudged 
to be doli incapax, yet if it appear to the court 
and jury that he was doli capax, and could dis- 
cern between good and evil, he may be con- 
victed and suffer death. 'I’hus a girl of thirteen 
has been burned for killing her mistress; and 
one boy of ten, and another of nine years old, 
who had killed their companions, have been 
sentenced to death, and he of ten years actually 
hanged; because it appeared, upon their trials, 
that the one hid himself, and the other hid 
the body he had killed, which hiding mani- 
fested a consciousness of guilt, and a discretion 
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to discern between good and evil. And there 
was an instance in the last century where a boy 
of eight years old was tried at Abingdon for 
firing two barns; and, it appearing that he had 
malice, revenge, and cunning, he was found 
guilty, condemned and hanged accordingly. 
'I'hus, also, in very modern times, a boy of ten 
years old was convicted on his own confession of 
murdering his bedfellow, there appearing in his 
whole behavior plain tokens of a mischievous 
discretion; and, as the sparing this boy merely 
on account of his tender years might be of 
dangerous consequence to the public by propa- 
gating a notion that children might commit 
such atrocious crimes with impunity, it was 
unanimously agreed by all the judges that he 
was a proper subject of capital punish- 
ment” {Commentaries^ bk. iv, ch. ii, sec. 

23-24)* 

It is apparent that, if the Roman law affected 
the insular common law, it must have influenced 
the majority of European criminal codes in 
modern times to an even greater extent. A 
famous Erench draft of a code, prepared by 
Muyart dc V’ouglans in 1780 {Les his criminelles)^ 
reproduces tlic Roman law with no apparent 
change. Rut the code which actually resulted 
from the French Revolution marked a distinct 
departure from Roman ideas. Many of the 
central luiroi>ean codes adopted in the first half 
of the nineteenth century, such as the codes of 
1813 and 1861 in Ravaria, the code of 1839 in 
Wiirttemberg, the code of 1840 in Hanover, the 
code of 1841 in Hesse, the code of 1845 in 
Baden, show not only the influence of the Ro- 
man but that of the new l^'rcnch law. 

Tlie (Jode Napoleon represented a marked re- 
form desjiite its apparent retrogression from the 
Roman model in not definitely fixing an absolute 
penal minority of seven years. But it did, never- 
theless, accomplish much in raising the age of 
presumed limited responsibility to sixteen years. 
Under the Code penal the judge was left to de- 
cide in each case whether the offender under 
sixteen might be presumed to have been re- 
sponsible, that is, to have acted with discerne- 
ment. If he had not, he was to be acquitted; but 
according to circumstances he was to be cither 
returned to his parents or sent to a house of 
correction, where he was to be educated and de- 
tained for a period of time determined by the 
judge, such time not to extend, however, beyond 
the completion of his twentieth year of age. But 
unfortunately the “houses of correction” did not 
exist, and it seems that the ordinary depart- 


mental prison was called such for the purpose of 
confining minors. A detailed scale of punish- 
ments adjusted to the degree of discernement 
manifested by the accused was provided. Thus, 
for example, if the crime were punishable by 
death, life imprisonment or transportation in the 
case of an adult, the punishment for a minor 
was to be ten to twenty years imprisonment in a 
house of correction. If an adult would have in- 
curred a penalty of penal servitude or solitary 
confinement, the punishment for a minor was to 
be imprisonment in a house of correction for a 
period of not less than one third or more than 
one half the time for which an adult would have 
been sentenced, and so on. 

'J'hc French law finally raised the age of penal 
majority to eighteen, and this age has found 
wide acceptance in other codes. But the faint 
beginnings of correctional treatment of children, 
provided however ineffectively under the Code 
Napoleon, were really far more important than 
the legal definition of penal age limits, 'i'hc 
establishment ol separate institutions for the 
imprisonment of young “criminals” was gradu- 
ally brought about by reformers. Before the first 
ones were established by law or recognized in 
the penal codes, tlieir prototypes were founded 
by private philanthropy and conducted under 
private control, I'he first reformatory institution 
for children to be recognized as a public institu- 
tion, although technically retaining its private 
form of organization, was the House of Refuge, 
an American experiment established by an act of 
1824 in New York state. In 1826 the New York 
legislature made it mandatory upon the man- 
agers of the institution to receive children prop- 
erly committed by the appropriate judiciary. In 
Tmgland the short lived Farkhurst Juvenile 
IVison was created in 1837, and the first special 
departments of the French maisons centrales 
were set aside for children in 1842, some eight 
years before the passage of the h'rench law pro- 
viding for reformatory education of delinquent 
children in colonies penitentiaires. But all these 
institutions and those that followed them are 
more truly incidents in the history of the care of 
orphaned, homeless and neglected children than 
in that of the treatment of criminals, and were 
championed from time to time by pioneers in 
that field, such as Herman Franckc (1663-1727), 
Canon Odesalchi (1679-1741), Johannes Falk 
(1768-1826), Count Van der Recke (1764-1846) 
and Johann Wichem (1808-81). 

From the point of view of the legal status of 
the delinquent child there arc at least two im- 
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portant features of the public institutions for the 
commitment of children convicted of crime: 
first, their separation from adults and their 
eoncentration in special institutions, which 
represented the transitional phase from the 
concept of the young criminal to that of the 
cl\ild in trouble; and second, the tendency to de- 
rive from the sj^ecial status of the institution a 
corresponding legal difVerentiation of the delin- 
quent child from the adult criminal — that is, to 
define the child s status in terms of the function 
of the institution rather than in terms of laws 
violated by him. Striking examples are afforded 
by the House of Refuge and the Elmira Refornj- 
atory, two of the pioneer institutions of their 
kind in America. The board of managers of the 
1 louse of Refuge was given powers which ap- 
parently bear little relation to criminal punish- 
ment. “'rhe managers,” said the law, “shall 
have power to place the said children committed 
to their care, during the minority of such chil- 
dren, at such employments and cause them to be 
instructed in such branches of useful knowledge 
as shall be suitable to their years and capacities. 

. . 'I'he law creating the New York State 
Reformatory for IVlcn in Elmira is an even more 
striking instance of the eflect that the establish- 
ment of a physical institution may have upon the 
changing of legal concepts. According to this 
law (which also introduced the indeterminate 
senlcnee for adults) male ofienders from the ages 
of sixteen to thirty years, an age group which had 
never before been recognized as having any 
distinct legal status, either civil or criminal, 
might be committed to the new institution for 
any offense except murder. I’he term of those 
committed to the reformatory was maile entirely 
independent of their .special offen.se and .subject 
only to the judgment and discretion of the board 
of managers. 

'I'he creation of the juvenile court marked the 
next significant step in the treatment of the 
delinquent child. 'I'he juvenile court may be 
defined fundamentally as a court dealing ex- 
clusively with children of certain ages who have 
been accused of crime. These courts brought 
about a revolution in the treatment of the de- 
linquent child. They have done away with the 
trial of children in the demoralizing atmosphere 
of the ordinary criminal courts. Of far greater 
importance, however, is the special procedure 
itself, which has in cflect virtually destroyed the 
substantive law of crimes with regard to de- 
linquent children. 'J’hc jurisdictional age limits 
of the juvenile courts thus become in effect the 
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true limits of criminal responsibility, and as they 
range from sixteen to twenty-one, the extent to 
which they represent a more enlightened con- 
ception of juvenile criminality than that which 
obtained previously can well be appreciated. 
Moreover, as the juvenile court idea has spread 
from the United States where it was first realized 
to England and the continent, the reform it 
represents may be said to be widespread. 

The legal status of the delinquent child, how- 
ever, except where all laws relating to children 
have been codified in a recognized children’s 
code or its equivalent, is still a comjiositc of 
somewhat overlapping legal provisions, namely, 
the definitions of criminal responsibility con- 
tained in the penal code or the common law, the 
provisions relating to the creation and adminis- 
tration of penal and reformatory institutions and 
the law and procedure governing the juvenile 
courts. For instance, ameliorating conditions as 
far as juvenile offenders are concerned have 
often been the result of reforms in the general 
penal law applying to adults and children alike, 
as the creation of probation in Massachusetts as 
early as iSfiq and of parole at least as early as 
1876 in the United States and earlier in England 
in the form of “ticket of leave.” 'Fhen there have 
been changes in the law intended directly for the 
benefit of minors, such as the legal separation of 
minors from adults in jails and prisons; the 
prohibition of the detention of children under 
sixteen in any prison, as, for example, in the 
New York state law of 1877; and quasi-adminis- 
trative regulations of the judiciary system itself, 
such as the Juvenile Offenders Act in England in 
1847 and the Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1879, 
which gave judges jurisdiction to try children 
and young jiersons, except in cases of homicide. 
However, a unity for the somewhat uncoordi- 
nated legal provisions is provided by the ad- 
ministrative procedure which has gradually de- 
veloped in the treatment of delinquent children 
as socially neglected or uncared for. 'I'here is 
every probability that any differences in the legal 
positions of delinquent, neglected and depend- 
ent children will soon disappear. I'he factors 
tending toward this result are notably the prog- 
ress in educational psychology, the expansion of 
the mental hygiene movement, the discoveries in 
psychiatry, the growth of social case work and 
case studies in juvenile delinquency. Legal con- 
cepts are becoming of far less importance than 
the idea of the social treatment of unadjusted 
children. 


Philip Klein 
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Institutions for the Care of Children. 
As a means of caring for dependent, neg- 
lected, handicapped and delinquent children 
outside of their own homes the institution is still 
overwhelmingly predominant in practically all 
countries. 'I’he most generalized type of institu- 
tion is that commonly called the orphanage, or, 
when it is designed for younger children, the 
foundling asylum. This, however, represented 
an advance over the public workhouse, alms- 
house or poorhousc, in which children were 
housed not only with dependent or aged adults 
but with the insane as well as with human dere- 
licts of all sorts. Despite its name, the orphan 
asylum often admits other types of dependent 
children, and it has been said that not one tenth 
of the inmates of such institutions are orphans. 
At the outset there was a tendency to admit not 
only the more or less normal cases of dependent 
and neglected children but also children suffer- 
ing from physical or mental disabilities. 'I’hc 
understanding of the special needs of handi- 
capped groups has led to the creation of special 
institutions for the care or training of the blind, 
the deaf, the crippled and the mental defectives; 
and reform schools, junior republics, detention 
homes and the like have been established for the 
segregation of delinquents or other well defined 
groups. I’hc so-called children’s institution now 
generally includes only the more or less normal 
dependent child. 

The large majority of these institutions were 
founded by private religious, social or fraternal 
organizations and are still maintained by them. 
At the present time in the United States only 
one tenth of the total are under public auspices, 
'rhe tendency of state and county authorities 
has been to replace the state orphanage by foster 
home care and by mothers’ assistance laws 
which make it possible to maintain children in 
their own homes. Only in Russia are all chil- 
dren’s institiitions under public auspices, 
publicly financed and with complete public 
supervision. Elsewhere the semiprivate or pri- 
vate institutions arc usually supported by pri- 
vate pbilanthropics, although in some cases they 
may receive public aid from city, state or county. 

During the nineteenth century both in Eng- 
land and in the United States children’s institu- 
tions sprang up in rapidly increasing numbers 
and were a favored form of philanthropy. In 
the United States their number increased from 
6 in 1800 to 1500 in 1923, 400 of them having 
been established between 1890 and 1903. I'he 
numerical increase was not accompanied bv a 


corresponding development in technique or in 
the appreciation of the problems involved, and 
for almost one hundred years there was little 
improvement in methods or management. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, 
however, these institutions became increasingly 
subject to criticism. This was reflected in the 
decision of the White House Conference on the 
Care of Dependent Children in 1909, which 
went on record as preferring foster home care 
wherever possible. In recent years there has 
been a growing tendency to question the 
relative value of institutions even for handi- 
capped and delinquent groups. I’he realization 
that other means of caring for children, even 
where more desirable, could not entirely and 
immediately supplant the institution, as well as a 
recognition of its definite place in a program of 
child care, has led to a number of studies aimed 
at the improvement and “de-institutionaliza- 
tion” of institutions. I'hese studies and activi- 
ties have been conducted by the United States 
Children’s Bureau and more especially by the 
Child Welfare League of America. Various sec- 
tarian bodies both local and national have also 
turned their attention to the problem. For in- 
stance, in the larger cities wherever there is an 
organized Jewish community the Bureau of 
Jewish Social Research has stimulated the or- 
gani/.;ition of a central bureau of child welfare. 
The National Conference of Catholic Charities 
has held annual conferences for those in charge 
of Catholic children’s institutions and has also 
stimulated the organization of central diocesan 
agencies to supply case work service for the in- 
stitutions. The tendency of the Protestant 
churches toward individualism has resulted, or 
the whole, in a .ack of cooperation, although the 
Federation of Agencies Caring for Protestants in 
New York City has been effective in dispelling 
the isolation of individual Protestant agencies in 
its vicinity. The various studies, surveys and 
conferences have resulted within the last decade 
in a vast improvement in technique and in ad- 
minivStration of the institution, as well as in a 
correlation of its activities with those of other 
child welfare agencies. 

One of the most discussed aspects of the in- 
stitution is that of housing and its effects. The 
congregate institution, housing large numbers of 
children, compelled to wear uniforms and sub- 
ject to other forms of regimentation, has been 
particularly criticized. As a substitute the 
“cottage type” has been recommended, in 
which small groups of children are housed in 
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separate cottages* each with its own house 
mother and in which the atmosphere of a home 
is duplicated as far as possible. An even more 
radical departure is the English type of “scat- 
tered home,” in which the cottages, instead of 
adjoining each other, are located on separate 
streets of the same town. Because of the higher 
cost of the cottage type of institution and the 
greater difficulties of supervision and because of 
the existence of buildings which could not im- 
mediately be scrapped, a compromise plan has 
been worked out, particularly in some of the 
Catholic institutions, by which children are 
separated into groups, each under the supervi- 
sion of a nun. Nevertheless, the congregate 
institution still predominates. Within the con- 
gregate institution itself regimentation is over- 
come by such methods as abolition of the uni- 
form, spending money allowance, the en- 
couragement of sehemes of self-government and 
the introduction of techniques for individual- 
izing the treatment of each child. Considerable 
attention has also been given to the facilities of 
the institution as regards space, ventilation and 
the like in an elfort to improve the bad housing 
of the older institutions. Standards have been 
evolved for such institutions by the United 
States Children’s Bureau. Although the apjiall- 
ing mortality rates for the old asylums have been 
considerably reduced they are still higher than 
those for non -institutional children. This may 
be due to conditions at admission, for which the 
institution cannot be held wholly responsible. 
In the case of infants the mortality rate is lower 
for institutions than for other forms of child 
care. 

Discussions concerning the location of insti- 
tutions have resulted in a consensus of opinion 
against the city, provided, however, that the 
rural location be fairly accessible to other com- 
munities, to the families of the children and to 
schools. Particularly in the case of Catholic 
institutions there has been a definite reduction 
in the number of urban institutions. 

Considerable difference exists both in opinion 
and practise in the matter of schooling. On the 
whole it is agreed that wherever possible it is 
better for children in institutions to attend 
public schools in order that they may participate 
in community life and mingle with non- 
institutional children. Outside schooling is com- 
mon among Protestant institutions, the rule in 
Jewish institutions and the exception in Catholic 
homes. There has been considerable disagree- 
ment with regard to the relative value of the 
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non -vocational education in the public schools 
and the manual training commonly given in the 
institution, as well as to the eventual usefulness 
of the vocational training thus received. 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest difficulties 
in the conduct of institutions for the care of 
children is that of personnel. In the past the 
j^osition of matron of an institution has too often 
been filled by misfits in other occupations, 
partly because of the arduousness of the work 
and the low salaries paid. In recent years there 
has been more emphasis not only on better 
personal qualifications but on special training 
and higher salaries for general workers. These 
general workers are often supplemented by ex- 
perts in the various liranches of medicine, 
psychiatry, diet and recreation, as well as by 
social workers who correlate individual case 
studies. Along with this improvement in staff 
has come a better understanding of the functions 
and methods of institutional care. 7 'his will 
affect institutional work in its entire procedure 
from admissions to discharge and after care. 

The problems of admission, discharge and 
after care illustrate particularly the necessity 
not only for expert care within the institution 
but for the correlation of its work with that of 
other agencies for the care of children. Origi- 
nally the orphan asylum and foundling home not 
only accepted all applicants but in some in- 
stances even sought them. At the present time 
applicants may be rejected on the ground of 
mental or physical incapacity, if such is the 
policy of the institution, after careful examina- 
tion, recording of social history and the evalua- 
tion of other possible means of care, 'rhe re- 
jected applicant is, however, usually referred to 
specialized institutions 01 to welfare agencies. 
Likewise in discharging a child such elements 
are considered as the extent of family recon- 
struction or other forms of post-institutional 
care, the mental and physical capacities of the 
child, his capacity for self-support and his 
reference to proper placement agencies. The 
effects of follow up work after discharge and of 
better care during the period spent within the 
institution have led to less frequent reiteration 
of the charge that the ranks of criminals and 
other social misfits receive an undue proportion 
of their recruits from children’s institutions. 

The Child Welfare League has been influen- 
tial in inducing many institutions to reject such 
practises as the use of surrender and indenture 
forms. Studies have been made of the influence 
of the length of stay, in conjunction with other 
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qualitative factors, on the capacity of the dis- 
charged child to care for himself or to adjust 
himself to a non -institutionalized environment. 
One of the criticisms of the institution has been 
that it has created so artificial an atmosphere 
either through regimentation or through too well 
arranged environment as to make post-institu- 
tion adjustment difficult if not impossible for 
many children, l^he desire of children to return 
to institutions is no longer uncritically accepted 
as a mark of its efficacy. 

Many of the defects in institutional care, in 
cases where the staff itself may have been cog- 
nizant of methods of correction, have been at- 
tributeil tf) the personnel of the boards of 
trustees and the lack of public supcr\’ision. In 
the early days there was no general supervision 
by any public authority, and there arc still many 
private institutions today without any such in- 
spection. An increasing number of .states now 
have legislation retjiiiring all organizations to 
obtain permission from the state authorities 
before the establishment of an institution. 

Reference has been made to our “orphaned” 
asylums to indicate the oversupply of institu- 
tions in the United States, many of them operat- 
ing below the minimum modern standards of 
child care. In 1^23 it was estimated that there 
were 1500 in.stitutions housing 150,000 de- 
pendent children, with a staff membership of 
14,000 and annual budgets aggregating from 
sixty to seventy million dollars. The orphanage 
is still a favored form of charity, particularly be- 
cause of the .sentiment.il ai)])cal of the orphaned 
child and jnirtly no doubt bccau.se of the con- 
crete evidence which .such an institution ofl'ers 
as to the philanthropy of its donor. Many 
institutions for dependent children have large 
endowments which jKTpetuate them whether 
they are needed or not. d’he situation is aggra- 
vated when propert}'^ has been left as a memorial 
to a church or to a board of managers but no 
funds provided to carry on the \\ork. 'Fhe larger 
congregate institutions have, however, often 
been clo.sed and cottage type institutions, home 
treatment or a combination of both substituted 
for them. 

In any consideration of the values of the vari- 
ous types of care it will be seen that there is .still 
a definite place for the institution, particularly 
in view of the vast improvements made in re- 
cent years. According to Dr. R. R. Reeder, one 
of the most constructive critics of the institu- 
tion, the following groups benefit more from 
institutional than from other forms of care: 


children of family groups too large to be placed 
in one foster home or in separate foster homes so 
situated as to keep the children in close family 
touch with one another; children deprived of 
both parents in need of such special training or 
opportunities as foster family homes cannot 
provide; children whose surviving parent or 
other close relative stands in such affectionate 
relationship with them as to make it inadvisable 
for the children to fonn new foster family at- 
tachments; children for temporary .special 
treatment before placing in family homes; 
children who have become repeated misfits in 
foster family homes; children of widowers who 
may later reestablish their family homes; and 
those of low mentality needing early industrial 
training. Some of these standards have been 
subjected tf) further inquiry. Whatever general 
principles may be considered as properly gov- 
erning the scope of the institution, it is evident 
that only through careful case work and co- 
operation with all agencies can the best decision 
be made. With the further extension of modem 
placing out .systems, of mothers’ pensions ar- 
rangements and of more selective methods of 
admi.ssion the number of institutions will un- 
doubtedly decrease to meet the actual needs of 
those cases which are properly institutional 
charges. 

Martha P. Falconer 

Child Labor. The term “child labor,” a 
convenient expression for “the labor of chil- 
dren,” has a well recognized though rather 
vague meaning. It refers both to an economic 
practise and to the attendant social evil. The 
eajiiomic practise had been taken for granted 
until, in Ivngland, at the onset of the industrial 
revolution the .social evil was discovered. Since 
then reformist ihsage of the phrase has brought 
about a general acceptance of a peculiarly moral 
or humanitarian connotation. 

Child labor as an economic practise signifies 
employment in the .so-called gainful occupations 
or a material contribution to the labor income 
of the family, as in the period before the wages 
and factory systems or today in agriculture on 
the home farm. Its extent is readily measured 
by quantitative standards, .such as those used 
in the United States Census of Occupations; 
and nothing but an age line differentiates it 
from adult labor. But the extent of child labor 
as a social evil is determinable only by methods 
of qualitati^'c analysis, with consideration of the 
character of the actual jobs in which children 
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are engaged, the dangers to which they are 
subjected in their work and the desirable oppor- 
tunities of which they are deprived by reason 
of their being “gainfully occupied.” 

Knowledge of the prevalence and increase or 
decrease of child labor in this latter sense de- 
pends as yet too much on opinion and t(x) little 
on measurement. Occupational statistics cannot 
represent a survey of child labor fmm the 
standpoint of human values, and no adequate 
set of tests and measures has been constructed. 

The initial emphasis in reformist effort was 
naturally placed on obvious wrongs to be imme- 
diately righted, and there grew up a stereotyped 
conception of child labor as pertaining to very 
young children engaged primarily and almost 
exclusively in industrial forms of employment, 
particularly in factories and mines, and exposed 
to jihysical and moral dangers. While none of 
these forms and aspects of child labor has tlis- 
apficarcd in this or any other country, they 
constitute a narrow and anachronistic but 
strongly persistent notion of child labor as a 
social evil. In certain countries and localities, 
particularly those only recently affected by 
industrialization, reformist activity still has to 
do with more obvious and revolting conditions. 

Interjiretation, however, has broadened, so 
that child labor in other than industrial pursuits 
receives more attention; the protection and 
education of children over fourteen is one of 
the major is.sues of today. More and more it is 
realized that many of the problems center about 
the difficulties of adolescence, for an under- 
standing and adjustment of which the point of 
view of the mental hygienist is necessary. Any 
adequate concejition of child labor begins with 
the child himself, his nature and his needs both 
present and future. Every child laborer is a child 
with all the needs of other children. He needs 
opportunity for growth not only physical but 
in mind and personality, through all the activi- 
ties and experiences which properly belong to 
childhood. And when the business of wage 
earning, or of participation in self or family 
support, conflicts directly or indirectly with the 
business of growth and education, the result is 
child labor. 

In such a conception play has an important 
part but does not exclude the role of work — 
not deadening, but enlivening and self-develop- 
ing work, involving purpose, plan and freedom. 
In other words the function of work in child- 
hood is primarily developmental and not eco- 
nomic. A broad program of reform, accordingly, 
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concerns itself with the conserration and culti- 
vation of the definite values to be found in work 
activities and of the work impulses, interests 
and capacities of children both before they leave 
school and after they enter employment. It is 
not confined to merely negative aspects such as 
the prevention and prohibition of premature, 
excessive and unsuitable work in gainful occu- 
pations, It stresses adequate preparation for 
occupational life, provides intelligent guidance 
and aids in proper adjustment. C'hildrcn’s work, 
then, as a social good is the direct antithesis of 
child labor as a social evil. 

'rhe history of child labor is bound up with 
the status of the child, his rights and privileges 
in general. As the group developed its cultural 
aids to the point where its economic dependence 
on the lalxir of children decreased, the appre- 
ciation of childhood for its own sake rather than 
for purely utilitarian reasons began slowly 
to increase. 'I’he process was, no doubt, 
reciprocal, 'riie prolongation of the social in- 
fancy of the child, along with the growth and 
complexity of the social heritage, has been 
marked by a lightetung of the child’s share of 
the burdens of self and family support, by a 
postponement of his assumption of adult eco- 
nomic responsii)ilities and by the establishment 
of institutions and agencies for utilizing this 
extended leisure. 

Agricultural and industrial workers of servile 
status formed the bulk of the population every- 
where in ancient and mediaeval times, and their 
children were early put to arduous drudgery in 
house and field. The apj^renticc in a mediaeval 
craft guild was comparatively fortunate, assured 
as he was not only of maintenance and training 
but of permanent employment in his chosen 
trade. In the textiles, however, even before the 
coming of the factories, children were largely 
without benefit of ajiprenticcship in the guild 
tradition. Most unfortunate of all were the 
workhouse or pauper children of England, so 
numerous during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries that the parish overseers bound 
them out regardless of training and welfare to 
any sorry masters in any sort of business. 

The cotton factories established in the coun- 
try districts of Lancashire and Yorkshire toward 
the close of the eighteenth century were worked 
largely by pauper children from I.ondon and 
other towns, whence they were brought in cart- 
loads. The atrocities visited upon these boys 
and girls, housed in horribly overcrowded and 
unsanitary dormitories and literally driven to 
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death in the mills, form one of the darkest In the United States the factory system and 
chapters in the history of childhood. But the the new industrial order date from 1790 when 
pauper apprentices were not the only children Samuel Slater built a cotton mill in Rhode 
exploited, in 1800 or a little later, in Kngland, Island. Factories were later established in 
the majority of boys and girls employed in the New England and the middle Atlantic states, but 
mills and factories belonged to working class unlike those in England they did not find any 
families which had been reduced to dire straits large class of poverty stricken workers who had 


by their inability to make a living any longer 
from home manufacturing or small farming or 
the common combination of both. 

It was not until 1794 that public attention was 
aroused to conditions of child labor in factories. 
In that year a committee headed by Dr. Thomas 
Percival of Manchester investigated an infec- 
tious fever which had broken out in the cotton 
mills of Lancaster and reported that, while the 
disorder was not caused by “the injury done 
to young persons through confinement and too- 
long-continued labor,” it was aggravated by it. 
The report suggested, moreover, “this further 
very important consideration, that the rising 
generation should not be debarred from all 
opportunities of instruction at the only season of 
life in which they can properly be improved.” 
'Fhereafter a few ineffective attempts were made 
by local authorities to curb the spreading evils 
of the situation. In 1802 was enacted the first 
protective legislation with the passage of the 
Health and Morals Act to Regulate the Labor 
of Bound Children in Cotton factories, spon- 
sored by Sir Robert Peel. 'Phis act forbade the 
binding out of children younger than nine years, 
restricted the hours to twelve actual work- 
ing hours a day and prohibited night work. 
The act of 1819 still applying only to cotton 
mills extended protection to other than bound 
children. 

Following the Napoleonic wars the factory 
system, beginning with cotton and woolen mills, 
took root on the continent. The period of most 
marked abuses came before the forties and the 
first measures of legislative protection for 
workers in Prussia, France and other European 
countries applied, as in England, to children in 
textile establishments. The more widespread ef- 
fects of industrialization on child labor were felt 
in the seventies in Germany and Belgium and a 
decade later in Italy. In these countries legis- 
lation dealt with child labor in industrial 
and later in commercial establishments, but 
overlooked until very recently the child worker 
in agriculture. In the other countries which 
remained predominantly agricultural child labor 
in agriculture and in industrial homework was 
and still is a major problem. 


no choice but to seek employment for them- 
selves or their children in the mills. Neverthe- 
less, conditions were favorable to the extensive 
employment of boys and girls, partly by reason 
of the colonial tradition of hard work and 
plenty of it as good for their souls and partly 
because of nationalistic ambitions for the devcl- 
opmentof industry with the cheapest labor avail- 
able. 

Slater s first employees were boys and girls 
ranging in age from seven to twelve; thereafter 
he adopted the practise, not uncommon in 
England, of emjdoying whole families under a 
single wage agreement. David Humphreys, in 
Connecticut, secured a number of children from 
almshouses in New ^'ork. In Lowell and other 
Massachusetts towns the majority of the workers 
were daughters of neighboring farmers. It was 
reported in 1832 by the New- ICngland Associa- 
tion of Farmers, Mechanics and Other Working 
Men that tw^o fifths of all jHTsons employed in 
New England factories were lietween seven and 
sixteen years of age. Hours of labor were long, 
never less than ten, seldom less than twelve, 
often fourteen or fifteen or even more. The first 
child labor law in the United Suites, in Massa- 
chusetts, was not passed until 1836. It provided 
that no child under fifteen should be employed 
in any manufacturing establishment unless he 
had attended a school for at least three months 
in the preceding year. In 1842, in Massachu- 
setts, the labor of children under twelve in 
textile factories was limited to ten hours a day. 
In the same year Connecticut forbade the em- 
ployment of children under fourteen for more 
than ten hours a day in cotton or woolen mills. 
The Pennsylvania law of 1848 forbade employ- 
ment in textile mills of children under twelve. 
These early laws were inadequately enforced. 

Well nigh universal labor of children, at early 
ages and for long hours, characterized even the 
pre-factory era. Drilled and sweated work- 
ers, including children, were employed in the 
manufacture of millinery, cardboard boxes, 
metal ware, furniture and the like long before 
the introduction of the water wheel into indus- 
try. 'Phe very tendencies which gave rise to 
jhild labor in the machine age, such as the 
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splitting up of occupations into specialized 
routine jobs, robbed the work of the child 
laborer of any educational or vocational value. 
Under the drive of the increasingly important 
motive of profit the factory and machine meth- 
ods of production intensified the routine char- 
acter of work and added to the hazards of 
all workers and especially of children. Heavy as 
may be the indictment rightly laid against 
machines and factories, it is nevertheless impor- 
tant to note that changes directed toward en- 
gaging fewer children and at shorter hours have 
been greater and certainly more rapid in the 
machine era than in all previous history. 

It is worthy of note that with the exception 
of the first period of the machine age the number 
of children per family has decreased with its 
spread. Children have tended to become eco- 
nomic liabilities rather than economic assets. 
Not only has the proportion of all children to 
all adults declined but also the proportion of 
working children among all workers. 'I’liis latter 
tendency is less marked in agriculture than in 
other pursuits. On the other hand, the increase 
of legislative protection is especially marked 
with respect to industrial occupations. 'I'lie 
countries arul states most advanced industrially 
have in general the highest effective sUindards 
of legislative protection and of educational 
opportunity. 

In the machine age child labor has become 
enormously diversified. Industrial pursuits have 
multiplievi, commerce, transportation and com- 
munication have expanded and the efiects of 
the business regime on the organization of agri- 
culture have not been altogether beneficial to 
the workers on the land. 'I’hcrc is in addition 
a new complex of economic activities and occu- 
pations growing out of new standards of con- 
sumption. 'I’he majority of working children 
reported by the United Stites census in 1920 
were employed in non -industrial occupations; 
in non -agricultural occupations the majority 
are found outside the mining, manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits. 

Agriculture in the machine age has undergone 
revolutionary changes. The use of machinery 
and the application of science have enabled the 
farmer to cultivate a larger acreage or to culti- 
vate more intensively; but at the same time they 
have often increased the amount of work to be 
done by hand. 'Fhe larger the farm the more 
work there is for children to do, especially where 
there is a shortage of hirable labor; if the farm 
is small, in consequence perhaps of unsuccessful 
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management, the family is even more likely to 
depend on itself. Although work on the farm 
has many undoubted advantages for these chil- 
dren it often occupies too large .and exclusive a 
place in their lives; and although the economic 
plight of the American farmer today calls for 
remedial action, no group is in greater need of 
“farm relief” than the farm boys and girls. 

What is generally called “the industrialization 
of agriculture” refers chiefly to the organization 
of large scale enterprises in the production of 
special crops, like onions, sugar beets, tobaca>, 
fruits or garden truck. These, conducted on a 
capitalistic basis, often by companies incorpo- 
rated for the purpose, and utilizing a system of 
wage or contract labor make extensive use of 
children. Their work is performed under the 
eye of bosses or overseers, as in factories; and 
the same concomitants of mass production pre- 
vail, through the motive of profits, desire for 
cheap labor and, frequently, absentee ownership 
or control. It is out of door work, but hours 
arc usually long and unregulated, serious health 
hazards exist and there is interference with 
school attendance. 'Fhc practise of contracting 
the family labor is common and a premium is 
placed on the size of the family. Families with 
children are brought by the airload into the 
beet .ircas from distant places; families move 
out from nearby cities for the season regardless 
of the schooling thus shortened by weeks or 
months every year; migratory families, “follow- 
ing the crops” hither and yon, appear on the 
scene. Often they arc housed in huts and bar- 
racks that would put to shame a city slum. 

Until modern times income had always taken 
the form of a family income because women 
and children were accustomed to contribute to 
the family support by their hunting, fishing or 
agricultural work and by spinning and weaving 
cloth. Only with the adoption of factory methods 
of production and a money exchange for goods 
and services has there been a tendency to shift 
the major burden to the shoulders of one person, 
the husband and father. Nevertheless, this tend- 
ency has been obstructed by forces inherent 
in the new industrialism, among which may be 
included the new feminism, the causes as well 
as the consequences of which arc economic in 
part. In England, in the nineteenth century, as 
the wages of the nominal bread winner were 
again and again reduced, only by the earnings 
of the whole family could a bare subsistence be 
obtained. The prevailingly low rate of wages 
paid in southern textile mills in this country 
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today is closely connected with the fact that the 
labor supply has been hitherto largely obtained 
by bringing whole families in from the hill 
farms and paying wages on the basis of the 
family labor. 

Child labor under these or other circum- 
stances at once sujiplements and depresses the 
family income. It may seem, perhaps, that adult 
wages can be but slightly affected in the United 
States when only 2.5 percent of all workers arc 
in the ten to fifteen-year age group, but the 
situation is to be viewed with reference to 
particular trades and industries and particular 
localities. Although the proportion of ten to 
fifteen-year old children among cotton mill 
operatives dropped from 18 jierceiit in tqoo to 
about 6 percent in T(;20, even the ratio of one 
in eighteen might have an ajipreciable effect. 
In Pennsylvania, in i<j2o, over 11 percent of 
the silk mill operatives were children under 
sixteen; in the ITnited States, 8 percent. It may 
be observed that the textile industries are excep- 
tionally difficult for the labor unions to orgimize. 
I’hc tendency of employers is to pay the lowest 
wages that the workers will accept under con- 
ditions which permit children to supplement 
the family income; thus child labor is not only 
a subsidy to industry but a direct inducement 
to the payment of the low adult wages and to 
the entrance of children into the labor market. 

In times of depres.sion and unemployment 
children who would otherwise be ke]it in school 
are often cxunpelled to leave and go to work and 
are sometimes able to secure jobs when their 
parents cannot. In a period in which the em- 
ployment and dependency problems of workers 
over forty assume their present magnitude and 
in which, temporarily at least, a vast amount of 
“technological unemployment” exists, a pro- 
gram for the exclusion from gainful occupations 
of children under sixteen would, even at the 
cost of the adjustments involved , result no doubt 
in a saving to society. 

Child labor exists contemporaneously in vari- 
ous pursuits in countries of widely differing 
stages of industrial development. In China and 
Japan the recent rapid transition from a handi- 
craft society to machine methods and modern 
techniques of production has brought about in 
the cotton and woolen mills and silk filatures 
abuses rivaling those in the darkest period of 
England’s industrial history. 'I’hcse exist side 
by side with pre-industrial low standard child 
labor in agricultural and household occupations. 
In China under the guise of adoption or appren- 


ticeship the ancient slave trade in children con- 
tinues, and every year tens of thousands of 
these children become household drudges, rice 
field hands and factory toilers. It has been 
estimated that there are over a million child 
workers in modern industrial establishments 
alone in China. In Jaj>an legal protection as well 
as imlustrialism is farther advanced; according 
to one figure there were, in 1925, 263,000 child 
workers, including 223,000 girls, in manufac- 
turing establishments. About three fourths of 
them weri‘ in the textile industry. 'The total 
number of children employed in all occupations 
was in 1924 almost a million and a half. Parents 
often contract the labor of their children, girls 
more frequently than boys, to factory owners or 
managers for a term of years. A large majority 
of the employees in Jajnmese w'eaving sheds and 
textile mills are women and chddren, recruited 
chiefly from the farming districts. Whole fam- 
ilies work together in the mines. 'Phe extreme 
poverty prevalent in large parts of the country 
renders difficult the enforcement of regulations 
pertaining to the intlustrial employment of chil- 
dren. ICven in countries inilustrially more back- 
ward than China and Japan, as, for example, 
Pensia and Algeria, the exploitation of very 
young children is common in rug and carpet 
making as well as in other occupations. 

In most European countries considerable 
progress has been made in checking evils as 
obvious as those w'hich still exist in the newly 
industrialized countries. In fircat lintain the 
early factory acts were gradually improved upon 
so as to include children in ironworks, mines, 
sweatshops and mercantile establishments. 'J'he 
introduction of compulsory school attendance, 
the establishment of juvenile labor exchanges 
and other moves of general social import reen- 
forced restrictive legislation. Both in England 
and in Germany the lessening of thee\ ils of child 
labor came through social legislation, fostered 
by public bodies, by reform groups and by labor 
unions, as well as through apprenticeship regu- 
lations and restrictions in collective trade agree- 
ments. In Great Britain in 1929 a bill was spon- 
sored by the second Labour government for rais- 
ing the school leaving age from fourteen to fif- 
teen with a provision for government aid in 
needy cases. In 1925 the total number of w’ork- 
ers between the ages of fourteen and seventeen 
was over two million . 

More backward countries have recently raised 
their standards, partly as a result of their par- 
ticipation in the conferences of the International 
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Labour Office formed in 1919 and attached to 
the League of Nations. All the leading nations 
of the world, with the conspicuous exceptions 
of Soviet Russia and the United States, are 
members of this organization. Annual confer- 
ences have been held, at which draft conven- 
tions, a number of them relating to cliildren, 
have been adopted; these have been submitted 
to the member nations for ratification and in- 
corporation into the law of the ratifying nations. 

The draft convention providing for a fourteen- 
year age minimum in industrial occupations has 
been ratified by eighteen countries; that 
prohibiting night work of children under eight- 
een in industrial pursuits, except in certain 
continuous industries, by twenty-one countries, 
and of children under sixteen in continuous in- 
dustries by twenty countries; that prohibiting 
employment of children under fourteen in agri- 
culture, except outside the hours fixed for school 
attendance, by twelve countries. 

Nearly all of the fifty-five members of the 
International Labour Oflice have laws regulating 
the employment of children in industry, with 
regard to age of admission, hours and times of 
employment, conditions to safeguard health and 
education. In most of them regulation is ex- 
tended to commercial work, as in stores and 
offices, although the age minimum and hour 
standards are sometimes lower. Street trades 
and public amusements arc less often subject 
to regulation, and the same is true of agriculture 
and household work, especially when j)crformed 
under parental supervision. 'I'he age of admis- 
sion is usually lower for street trades than for 
industrial or comnjcrcial employment, but some- 
times it is higher. Control of non -industrial 
cmjdoyment is effected to a considerable extent 
through school attendance laws, some of which 
contain provisions limiting hours of outside 
work. Argentina has an age minimum of at least 
fourteen for virtually all forms of gainful em- 
ployment, not including agriculture, while 
Poland forbids, without exceptions, the work of 
children for wages under the age of fifteen. 

The prevailing age minimum of admission to 
industry, which in all cases coincides wdth the 
lower age limit for regulation, is fourteen. 
Exemptions are numerous; Japan and France, 
to cite two examples, permit children of twelve 
and thirteen respectively to enter industry if 
they have completed the prescribed elementary 
course. I’here are also poverty exemptions in 
many countries, but these are rapidly tending to 
disappear. Requirements for admission to indus- 
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Ai'i'i n-s 

I’lK 11 \Y 
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(IlfJUKs) 
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Europe 




Austria 

14-18 


44-48 

Belgium 

14-lS 

8 

48 

BulRaria 

14 -18 

8 

48 

Czechoslovakia 

14 18 

8 

48 

Denmark 

14-18 

10 

60 

Esthonia 

14-18 

6-6 i 


(jcrmany 

14 16 

8 

48 

lonland 

15 18 

8 

48 

h'r.ince 


8 

48 

Great Britain 

14-18 

8-ioi 

48 74 

1 lolland 

14-1S 

8} 

48 

1 lungary 

ri2 14 

\i4-i() 

10 

8 


Italy 

12-15 

1 1 


Latvia 

14-18 

6-8 


I Aixcmhurg 

14-1S 

8 


Memel 

14- lO 

8 


Poland 

15-18 

8 

46 

Buniania 

14 18 

8 


Russia 

j 14 ih 

\i()-i8 

4 

6 


Sweden 

13/14 18 

8 


Switzerland 

14-18 

8 

48 

Spain 

JO 18 

8 

48 

Yugoslavia 

14-18 

8-10 


Africa 




Egypt* 

Morocco (I'Vcnch 

10 14 

12 


Protectorate) 

12 16 

10 


Ami:rk;a 

Argentina 

14-18 

6 

3^> 

Brazil 

12-18 

6 


Canada 

13 ihf 



Ecuador 

12/14-18 

8 

48 

Asia 




C3hina 

12/14- 




i7/i« X 

8 


lapan 

12/14-16 

11 


India 

12 

6 


Palestine 

12-16 

8 


Oceania 




Australia 

14-18 t 

8-10 

48 

New Caledonia 

13-18 

10 


New Zealand 

14-16 

8i 

45 


* In criUoti 4nining factories only. 

tThc at:o of ailiinssion as well .is the age limits of regulation 
wary m (liffcn-nt provinces, and states The niaiority of tlic prov- 
nues of ('aiiada have i as the age of admissmn. 
t Boys Eirlf. 14 -iK 

Sourir- Tntemational Federation of Trade Unions, The Pro- 
terltnn of Voung ll'orA’rrv, International Trade UiiKm Library', 
and scr., Reixjrts and Documents, no. i-a (and cd. Amsterdam 
1930) P- 1 7-1 8- 
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try include a compulsory physical examination 
in twenty-four countries (discretionary in several 
others) and some educational qualification in 
seventeen. Examinations while at work are dis- 
cretionary in twelve countries and compulsory 
in Sweden. 

Generally speaking, the defects of legislation, 
aside from its weak enforcement, have been 
in the omission of industrial home workers 
and of children in agricultural pursuits. Ger- 
many, for instance, neither in its law of 1903 
nor in the improvements thereon in 1918 has 
included the vast and ever increasing number 
of agricultural child laborers working under 
completely unregulated conditions. 

The legislation of most of the states in the 
United States has been characterized in an 
informal report of the International Labour 
Office as being on the whole much in advance 
of any found elsewhere. The early legislation 
of the pre-Civil War days w'as administratively 
weak and inadequately enforced. 'I’he rising tide 
of immigration and the dynamic changes in 
industry tended to retard progress in the organi- 
zation of adult labor into trade unions and 
progress in child labor legislation. In some states 
there was even a lowering of existing standards. 

Despite successive enactments and better 
enforcement in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the gains did not keep pace with the 
phenomenal expansion of industry, its penetra- 
tion into new fields of enterprise, its spread 
beyond state borders and its unceasing demand 
for the cheap labor of boys and girls. In 1900 
“less than a dozen states were seriously attempt- 
ing to hmit the labor of children in mills, mines, 
factories or stores, in sweatshops or street trades. 
Such law's as existed were chiefly unenforced, 
and all were lamentably meagre. ... In most 
states it was not illegal to send children as young 
as 10 or 8 or 7 years into a mill, and keep them 
at work unlimited hours. Boys of these ages 
were kept through the night-shift serving blow- 
ers in glass-bottle works, and as water boys all 
night in iron and steel mills. Day or night, in 
cotton mills, children’s hours were commonly 
those of adult workers” {The National Consum- 
ers' Leaffue; First Quarter Century, jSgQ-ig24, 
New York 1925, p. 2). 

Various organizations undertook to remedy 
these conditions. The National Consumers’ 
League formed in 1899 was outstanding in its 
efforts. In 1904 there was created the National 
Child Labor Committee, an organization which 
has devoted itself to enlightening the public 


about conditions and helping to obtain more 
and better laws, better enforced. It has coop- 
erated with other agencies interested in tnc 
problem. Although in the main the trade unions 
have depended on minimum wage standards 
and apprenticeship requirements to act as mini- 
mum age barriers, in such industries as mining 
they have carried on active and successful cam- 
paigns for child labor laws or for licensing laws 
prohibiting child labor under the age of sixteen. 
I’he American Federation of Labor has taken 
an active part in the various attempts for the 
enactment of federal child labor legislation. 
Finally, the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States has carried on extensive studies of the 
types and effects of child labor. 

At the present time all but two states have 
adopted a nominal age minimum of at least 
fourteen for full time employment in industry, 
and usually in some if not all other occupations. 
In many states only specifically enumerated 
occupations are covered. Most of the laws do 
not apply to agricultural work or domestic 
service. Montana has a sixteen-year minimum 
for factories, Ohio for all occupations. Six states 
have a general fifteen-year age limit, but one 
exempts children of fourteen and another ex- 
empts children of twelve on grounds of poverty. 
Thirty-nine states have a fourteen-year limit 
but the laws of eight of these contain exemptions 
pennitting employment at earlier ages. Two 
states have no general age minimum and have 
exemptions in their comjnilsory sch(X)l attend- 
ance laws allowing children tt) leave school and 
go to work before they have reached fourteen. 
The laws regulating work of school children 
outside of school hours arc far less strict and 
in many states either non-existent or unenforced. 

For extrahazardous occupations most states 
have an age minimum of sixteen or eighteen or 
both, but the list of such occupations varies 
greatly from state to state. In twenty-two states 
a state board of health or of labor has authority 
to determine occupations dangerous to children 
and young persons under specified ages and its 
nilings have the effect of laws. Eight states grant 
extra compensation to minors injured while il- 
legally employed. Only twenty-one states have 
laws regulating the employment of children in 
street trades in any way, and only fourteen re- 
quire badges to be worn by newsboys. Thirty- 
five states permit boys under twelve and twenty- 
nine states permit girls under twelve to engage in 
street trades. There is some regulation by 
municipal ordinances. 
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Hours for working children under sixteen are 
limited to eight a day and forty-four a week in 
four states; not all occupations, however, are 
included. Twenty-five states have the eight- 
hour day and forty-eight hour week for most 
occupations; in twelve other states this is the 
standard, but with serious exceptions. Eight 
states permit children to work nine to eleven 
hours a day and fifty-one to sixty hours a week. 
In thirty-seven states night work is prohibited 
for children under sixteen after seven p.m. (or 
earlier), although in some states there are serious 
exceptions. 

A physician’s examination and certificate of 
fitness are required for the issuance of work 
permits to children under sixteen in twenty- 
seven states. Periodical reexamination is re- 
quired in only one state, although in a number 
of others an examination is required each time 
the child changes from one employer to another. 
The educational requirements for work permits 
vary widely from state to state. In only fifteen 
states and the District of Columbia is an eighth 
grade minimum in force. In seven states the 
compulsory attendance law applies only to chil- 
dren under fourteen years; and in most others 
there are exemptions to permit children to leave 
school and go to work at fourteen or in some 
states even earlier, under special circumstances. 

'Phe reluctance of certain states to adopt pro- 
tective standards as high as those in compara- 
tively advanced states, and the effect of this 
condition of affairs in retarding legislative prog- 
ress in both “backward” and “advanced” states 
through the competitive advanfiige supposed to 
be enjoyed by industry in states with low stand- 
ard laws, led several decades ago to a demand 
for federal legislation in order to secure a 
minimum level of uniformity. The case was 
strengthened by considerations of national pride 
and welfare and by the desire to place the 
United States in a position to participate in 
international agreements on the subject oi child 
labor. 

The first federal act, passed in iQi6, pro- 
hibited the shipment in interstate and foreign 
commerce of goods produced in mines or quar- 
ries in which children under sixteen years of 
age were employed; or in mills, canneries, work- 
shops, factories or manufacturing establish- 
ments in which children under fourteen years 
of age were employed, or in which children 
between fourteen and sixteen years of age 
worked more than eight hours a day or six days 
a week or between seven p.m. and six a.m. 
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This act was declared unconstitutional by the 
United States Supreme Court in iqi8. The 
second federal child labor act, included in the 
Revenue Act of IQ19, imposed a tox upon the 
profits of all mines and manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing children in violation of the 
above standards. This act was declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court in 1922. 

The sixty-eighth Congress in 1 924 adopted a 
joint resolution proposing to the several states 
a constitutional amendment under which the 
national legislature should have power, con- 
current with that of the states, “to limit, regulate 
and prohibit the labor of persons under 1 8 years 
of age.” More than three fourths of the states 
(the proportion necessary for ratification) acted 
adversely on this proposal. Only five (Arizona, 
Arkansas, California, Montana and Wisconsiti) 
have certified their approval to the secretary of 
state at Washington. 

The following tables based upon figures of 
the ITnited States census, taken decennially, 
show the extent of child labor in the United 
States. 

'PAULK II 
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The rise in the number and proportion of 
children employed from 1 870 to 1 900 is in large 
part an expression of expanding industry and 
commerce, as may be judged from the compara- 
tive stability of the ratio of children to total 
workers. The decline for non-agricultural oc- 
cupations from 1900 to 1920 reflects the influ- 
ence of child labor and school attendance legis- 
lation. It is especially marked for the age group 
below fourteen; the number of children ten 
to thirteen years old in non-agricultural oc- 
cupations declined from 185,660 in 1900 to 
95,841 in 1910 and to 49,105 in 1920. The huge 
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drop from lyio to 1920 in the number of chil- 
dren employed in agriculture may be explained 
in part by a change in census practise. The 
change in the census date from April to January 
resulted in the omission of hosts of children 
beginning in the spring to take part during a 
large portion of the year in the planting, culti- 
vation and harvesting of crops; and the new 
instructions to enumerators, witli reference to 
farm children, strongly stressed regularity of 
work and disregard of chores and household 
tasks. Further, in interpreting the 1920 figures it 
must be borne in mind that the census of that 
year was taken at the beginning of a period of 
industrial and business depression, as was the 
fact also in 1930. A federal child labor act, later 
declared unconstitutional, was in operation; its 
restrictions on employment in mills and fac- 
tories were of a higher standard than many of 
the states chiefly aflected by it have yet attained, 
particularly in the matter of hours, the eight- 
hour provision discouraging the use of children 
where the longer working day was customary, as 
in southern textiles. 
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As is apparent from Table iii the decrease be- 
tween 19T0 and 1920 in the number of children 
employed affected each major group of occupa- 
tions. The increa.se of 110.4 percent in public 
scr\^ice is insignificant on account of the small 
numbers involved. The increase of 12.9 percent 
in clerical occupations suggests the rapid ad- 
vance of commercial activities and the compara- 
tive attraction of white collar occupations. The 
decrease in number of children in domestic and 


personal service may be explained in part by 
lessened demand for household servants or by 
decreased willingnc.ss to seek or accept jobs of 
this sort. The influence of legislation, of little ac- 
count in domestic .service and agriculture, was 
very significant in the mining and manufacturing 
fields. In these fields the decline in the employ- 
ment of children was more pronoimced for the 
ages of ten to thirteen than for those of fourteen 
and fifteen, the decline for the former group be- 
ing as high as 72.6 percent in mining and 71.1 
percent in manufacturing industries. 

A selected list of non-agricultural pursuits is 
suggestive in a general way of the nature and 
environment of some of the principal occupa- 
tional activities of children: 
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Servants and waiters 41,586 10.6 

Salesmen .ind saleswomen (stores) 'j 30,370 7.3 

Clerks (except clerks in stores) 22,521 5.4 

Cotton null opeiativcs 21,875 5.3 

Newsboys 20,706 5.0 

Iron and .steel industry c)perati\es 12, <>04 3.1 

ClothinK mdustn opeiatives 11 >757 

Lumbei and luiniture industry op- 

eralnes 10,585 2-6 

Silk mill operatives 10,023 2.4 

Shoe factory operatives 7.545 i-8 

WcMilcn and worsted mill operatives 7.077 1.7 

Coal mine operatives 5.^50 1.4 

All other occupations 162,722 39.3 
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Nevertheless, the census figures for children 
in gainful employment cannot be accepted as a 
complete and accurate picture of the number of 
children at work during all or a large portion 
of the year. No account is taken of boys and 
girls under ten, and in some communities there 
arc almo.st as many workers under that age as 
between ten and sixteen. In various types of 
seasonal agricultural work investigations have 
disclosed that among the children under sixteen 
a quarter to a third are younger than ten; boys 
and girls from six to ten arc also numerous in 
street trade and tenement homework. The num- 
ber of street traders, as, for example, in the 
case of newsboys, from ten to fifteen is many 
times larger than the census reports indicate. 



The census does not disclose the large number 
of children who work for their parents in small 
stores and other businesses before and after 
school. The census reports, moreover, embody 
the results of no qualitative analysis (from the 
standpoint of health hazards or educational 
values) of the jobs and occupations in which 
children engage. 

In the United States under the direction of 
the various agencies many analytical studies 
have been made to throw light on the causes of 
child labor as well as on its costs. It is of course 
known in a general way that poverty and tradi- 
tion conspire to bring about the widespread 
employment of children. As the general eco- 
nomic level of the peojde rises, large classes arc 
left below the poverty line or little above it. 
Changes in standards of living, such as a greater 
demand for goods beyond a mere family sub- 
sistence, make this poverty line elastic and at 
times indefinite. By reason of poverty or near 
poverty, of economic necessity or desire for the 
comforts and luxuries of life, the children of 
the faiTiily arc drawn or forced at an early age 
into some sort of remimcrative labor. Poverty 
and child labor beget each other and tend to 
perpetuate themselves in families and com- 
munities. 

In spite of the accessibility of schools and the 
enforcement of compulsory attendance there is 
a great exodus froiti the schools into employ- 
ment as soon as the law allows. 'J'hus in the 
United States in 1920, while 92.5 percent of 
the thirteen -year old children are enrolled in 
school, at sixteen only 50.8 percent have re- 
mained. Numerous studies have been made, 
princijially in urban areas, to determine why 
children leave school so early; in some cases 
reasons listed in the reports are fre<iucntly those 
given by children rather than those wliich might 
be disclosi’d by thorough investigation. A Mas- 
sachusetts report explains school withdrawals 
before sixteen as due in 25 percent of the cases 
to “economic necessity” and in 40 percent to 
“a real and vital dislike of school.” A Chiaigo 
report ascribed 60 percent of early withdrawals 
to “conditions in school” and 40 percent to 
“conditions at home.” A Cincinnati study by 
Mrs. H. T. Woolley (A» Experimental Study of 
Children at \\ 'ork and in School between the Ages 
of Fourteen and Eighteen Years, New York 1926) 
lists in order of importance the following influ- 
ences: level of the child’s ability, parental atti- 
tude, health and industrial or economic status 
of the family. L. Thomas Hopkins in 'I'he 
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Intelligence of Continuation School Children in 
Massachusetts (Harvard Studies in Education, 
vol. V, Cambridge, Mass. 1924) stresses “in- 
ability to do the work of the regular .school.” 
Many other investigators emphasize unwilling- 
ness, rather than inability, to do the school work, 
or lack of interest in the work of the regular 
school. 

It appears from many local surveys that 
schola.stic retiirdation is more common and pro- 
nounced among children leaving school for work 
at fourteen than among those who stay. In 
several studies this difference between the 
groups is shown to be very marked; but accord- 
ing to a recent investigation in Newark and 
Paterson, New Jersey, the percentage of working 
children under sixteen who when they left 
school had been advanced beyond the average, 
in respect of the grade attained, was as large 
for boys and almost as large for girls as among 
all school children, and in Paterson was larger 
for both boys and girls. 

Thc.se children come in hosts from poor 
families and poor schools; most of them have 
never reached the eighth grade and have no 
vocational training, no real knowledge of occu- 
pational conditions. The jobs which are avail- 
able to them are for the most part juvenile and 
futurclc.ss, and little or no use can be made of 
them by the continuation schools for education 
and guidance. A recent rej^ort of the superin- 
tendent of the Boston public schools states that 
the number of openings for children under six- 
teen years of age is becoming increasingly 
smaller and the character of such openings 
progressively less desirable, and concludes that 
the best work of the continuation school is in 
training pupils to qualify for better positions 
at the age of sixteen. Iwans, in his more general 
study of educational opportunities, goes further 
in his stiitement that the time S]>ent in continua- 
tion schools by the age group of fourteen to 
sixteen is practically wasted because of limited 
employment opportunities, and that the best 
work of the continuation school of the future 
will be with the sixteen to eighteen -year group. 

The results of a study made by the White- 
Williams Foundation {The Working Children of 
Philadelphia: a Survey of the Work and Working 
Conditions of jjoo Continuation School Children, 
by A. B. (Iriscom, Bulletin no. iii, Philadelphia 
1924) showed that of the jobs held nearly half 
were “monotonous repetitive-action” jobs; more 
than half held but fair or poor opportunity for 
advancement; and many held no such oppor- 
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t unity whatever. Fewer than three fifths afforded 
a greater or less degree of “varied physical 
activity,” and only 30 percent could be classed 
as offering “mentally stimulating work”; one 
third offered neither specific nor general train- 
ing. A sixth grade education was regarded by 
employers as sufficient preparation for the jobs 
held by 68 percent of the children. Mrs. Wool- 
ley’s study in Cincinnati showed that the type 
of factory work open to young beginners can 
be performed satisfactorily by the poorest 10 
percent of the working group or the poorest 5 
percent of the school group, so far as intelligence 
level is concerned. As to the general run of 
work opportunities for boys and girls between 
fourteen and eighteen, neither the degree of 
intelligence nor the school grade attained had 
any positive effect on the chances of getting a 
job or on the amount of wages earned. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that working 
children discover, after the initial interest wears 
off, that the job is leading nowhere and tend 
to shift about frequently from one job to an- 
other. The demoralizing influence of child labor 
turnover is a matter of serious concern. Although 
it has been claimed that the continuation school 
has reduced this turnover, there is no conclusive 
evidence that job shifting among young workers 
has been materially checked for any large group. 
Any value for children in trying out one job 
after another is more than offset by the limited 
character of the available openings. Probably 
the schools could best provide this opportunity 
with informational and experimental courses in 
occupations. Moreover, child labor turnover 
brings with it idleness between jobs. In New 
Orleans, recently, it was found that 20 percent 
of the children under sixteen who had gone to 
work before that age were neither in school nor 
at work; in Chicago working children under 
sixteen were idle half the time. 

In addition to the educational and vocational 
disadvantages suffered by children who leave 
school or even by those who do certain types 
of part time work must be counted the cost of 
industrial accidents, to wdiich children are far 
more liable than their elders. 'Phousands of 
industrial accidents to children and young per- 
sons are reported annually in the United States, 
many of them resulting in permanent loss, or 
loss of use, of a member, in serious and perma- 
nent disfigurement or in death. Children too 
are more susceptible to industrial poisons and 
diseases than adult workers. 

It can scarcely be denied that occupations 


involving long hours of work, late hours or night 
employment, continuous standing, sitting or use 
of a single set of muscles, emphasis on the finer 
neuromuscular coordinations with attendant 
nervous strain, indoor confinement in noisy 
factories and dusty trades, carrying heavy loads 
under the arm or lifting heavy weights, pressure 
of speed in the performance of simple mechanical 
acts, contact with industrial poisons, exposure 
to inclement weather, crawling and bending all 
day along rows of onion or beet plants, are 
unsuitable occupations and provide harmful 
conditions for growing boys and girls peculiarly 
susceptible to certain deformations ami diseases. 
Nevertheless, these and other equally undesir- 
able aspects of child labor are still cliaractcristic. 

The existing data furnish little basis for com- 
parison of the health of working children with 
that of children in schools. There liave been 
few studies yielding really scientific knowledge 
of the specific effects of different occupations 
on health and growth, but physicians who have 
examined working children have fret|uently 
attributed their physical and medical conditions 
— especially any postural deformities — to the 
nature of their work. Tests applied to sch(X)l 
and working children in Cincinnati led to the 
conclusion that “school life favors general physi- 
cal vigor and energy more than working life.” 

Other studies disclose not causation, but ag- 
gravation of defects and ailments. A study of 
the health of continuation school children in 
New York City (New York State, Department 
of Labor, The Health of the Working Childs 
Special Bulletin no. 134, Albany 1924) shows 
that of the 412 boys and girls examined only 
eighteen were without some serious deficiency 
or impairment, while three fourths of the total 
number had two or more deviations from normal 
development and health. No less than 49 per- 
cent were doing work which directly aggravated 
these defects and abnormalities, such as bad 
posture, flat feet, cardiac weakness and defects, 
throat or lung affections and nervous difficulties. 
In sum, the data regarding the health of working 
children show that defects and ailments are 
common, that in many cases they are caused 
by the work performed or its environment, that 
in probably the larger proportion of cases the 
abnormal conditions are aggravated and that 
neglect of these conditions is likely to bring 
disastrous results. 

A social cost not often emjdiasized in dis- 
cussions of child labor is summarized by IVliriam 
Van Waters, referee of the l^os Angeles Juvenile 
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Court, in her book Youth in Conflict (New York 
1925, p. 116): “Cruel as is the physical waste 
of youth in textile industries, mills, foundries, 
factories, canneries, fruit, cotton and beet fields 
and the like, the writer is of opinion that boys 
and girls suffer less permanent damage to char- 
acter in industries which are productive, that 
is to say, where they can deal with processes 
of production, than in ‘service’ industries such 
as ‘soda jerks,’ messenger, telephone operator, 
theatre ushering, beauty shop attendants, dance- 
hall instructors, waitresses, salesladies, cham- 
bermaids, bell-boys, and ‘entertainers.’ In these 
latter pursuits it is mainly youth, beauty, charm 
and vivacity which sell their service. . . . The 
shafts of ‘kidding,’ flattery and other attentions 
fall more disastrously than do industrial acci- 
dents, or the slow wear and tear of mill and 
factory.” 

On the whole, conditions and needs from the 
point of of mcntiil hygiene have not 

received the required attention. Boys and girls 
in school who manifest emotional disturbances 
or behavior disorders are occasionally guided 
into employment by the recommendation of a 
child guidance clinic; but the great mass of 
children already at work are not receiving the 
psychiatric service which is being offered to 
school children in a growing number of com- 
munities. 

The transition from school to industry for 
children under sixteen aggravates the u.siial 
emotional stress and instability of the period, 
which arc induced by environmental forces as 
well as by physical and organic changes. Leaving 
school and going to work is a major step in a 
child’s life; it involves breaking away from 
childhood dependencies and is accompanied by 
diverse external and internal compulsions, such 
as worry over home affairs, over “making good” 
and “getting on in the world.” The new occu- 
pation may involve difficulties of adjustment in 
a new and complex set of relationships. I’hc 
child may have left school to escape its rigidities 
and restraints, only to find himself subjected 
to the rigidities and restraints of his job, for 
eight or ten hours a day instead of five or six; 
with a boss instead of a teacher, and a machine 
instead of a lesson requiring his unremitting 
attention. He may have left school to find self- 
expression through interesting work, only to 
find that his job and the succession of other 
jobs to which he may turn after a short interval 
are stale, monotonous and without opportunity. 

Fatigue, especially cumulative fatigue which 
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lowers the psychophysical tone and heightens 
suggestibility, is an important factor in the de- 
velopment of neurotic tendencies among work- 
ing children. Employment, moreover, consider- 
ably decreases opportunity for vigorous, outdoor 
play, recognized as far more prophylactic in 
mental hygiene than the indoor, commercial 
amusements usually sought by the working 
child. The mistakes of choice and inadequacies 
of preparation that result from premature going 
to work may later eventuate in those neurotic 
or psychoneurotic disorders frequently found 
among the unemployed and the marginally, aim- 
lessly or unhappily employed. 

The importance of employment as a direct 
cause of juvenile delinquency has doubtless 
declined with the passage of legislation exclud- 
ing childrer* from occupations carrying a high 
degree of moral hazard. Studies of children in 
correctional institutions and juvenile courts re- 
veal, however, that delinquency is much more 
common among working than among non- 
working children and much more common 
among children in street occupations (newsboys, 
errand and messenger boys and the like) than 
among other workers. Only in part can this 
difference be attributed to a dificrence in home 
conditions. 

Although numerous instances of a direct con- 
nection between job and the delincpient act have 
been reported, the relationship between occu- 
pation and delinquency is more often a matter 
of general effects on personality and behavior. 
Much delinquency begins with truancy and 
much truancy with malailjustmcnt in school. 
Failure in arlux)! develops the sense of inferi- 
ority w'hich often leads the child to compensate 
by self-assertive behavior of an antisocial kind. 
But the same thing is true of employment 
conditions. Repression of the normal iitipulses, 
desires and powers of children at work causes 
them to “burst out” excessively in xheir hours 
of freedom, seeking to have a good time or to 
exalt their submerged and humiliated selves. 
Dclinquenc)'^ as a phase of adolescence insta- 
bility is at once a revolt from monotony and 
restraint and an exaggerated propulsion in the 
direction of amusement, adventure and recog- 
nition. 

Thus child labor is not to be understood by 
itself alone, nor is the child labor problem to 
be solved separately and apart from other prob- 
lems of child and social welfare. It is not one, 
but many problems, from child health to farm 
relief. It involves school and education, vo- 
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cational guidance, employment supervision and 
legal restrictions. It is coming to be a prob- 
lem not only of strict enforcement of rigid laws 
but of establishing in law and administration, 
if possible, a llexibilily so safeguarded as not to 
sacrifice to the circumstances of individual cases 
the protection of the mass of children. 

The interrelations of child welfare problems 
may be illustrated by the employment of so 
many children in the mills and factories of 
England and America in the early part of the 
nineteenth century; their presence was due not 
alone to their customary employment in pro- 
ductive labor, whether in agriculture or in 
domestic industries, but to the lack of any 
recognized activities or established facilities of 
other sorts, T'he prevalence of poverty, espe- 
cially in England, was certainly influential; but 
even the less poverty stricken parents saw little 
else to do with their children than to put them 
to work where their labor was wanted, either 
at home or abroad. The alternative was play or 
idleness, and play was regarded as a form of 
idleness, 'f'here were no such things as play- 
grounds or play supervision. For the masses of 
children schooling facilities and privileges were 
non-existent or extremely limited. 'J'he child 
labor movement has stimulated and been as- 
sisted by the movement for more and better 
schools and for higher standards of compulsory 
school attendance and by the play and play- 
ground movement. Vocational guidance has the 
incidental but imj^ortant effect of reducing the 
exodus from school into industry at fourteen or 
fifteen. Scholarship allowances, provided under 
private ausjuccs and administered by the local 
school system, keep in school many boys and 
girls whose poverty would send them prema- 
turely into w^age employment. As an educational 
problem child labor is not a matter merely of 
interference with or curtailment of school at- 
tendance but of the educational worthlessness 
of most juvenile occupations; it is a matter also 
of uneducational schooling, one of the chief 
causes of early going to w<irk. 

Child labor is both a cause and an effect of 
illiteracy and ignorance, of low wages and un- 
employment, of standards of living and levels 
of family and community life. It is affected 
likewise by organization of workers and main- 
tenance of labor union standards and by the 
organization of consumers to boycott goods 
produced under substandard labor conditions. 
The reformist program includes all measures 
for the relief of dependency and the reduction 
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of poverty, the improvement of the schools and 
the development of better parental and civic 
attitudes. Legislatively, it is concerned not alone 
with child labor and school attendance laws but 
also with minimum wages, workmen’s compen- 
sation, old age insurance, grants of aid to 
dependent mothers and the like. Child labor 
reform itself is ineluctably committed to broad 
policies of educational and economic reform, 
dealing with the varied problems of adult as 
well as of child welfare. 

Raymond G. Fullkr 

Child Wklfarr Legislation. The move- 
ment to enact legislation with regard to the 
rights and special needs of children was not 
started until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and the gains within the last thirty 
years have been more striking than those during 
the previous hundred years. 'This legislation has 
established definite status and rights for chil- 
dren where no such provision had heretofore 
been made; enacted special protective measures, 
first for children who were socially or physically 
handicapped and then in certain ri spects for all 
children; created public institutions for the 
care and education of children and for research 
into their problems; and has supervised and con- 
trolled the voluntary efforts along these lines 
which serve as substitutes for, or supplements 
to, .state care. Recently there has been a move- 
ment to supi>lcmcnt local, state and national 
legislation by international agreements. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
rights of children in statutoiy law in respect 
to health, recreation, education, protection 
from abuse, neglect, exploitation and exposure 
to physical or moral hazards or to excessive 
labor, or as offenders against the law w^ere 
the same as for other members of the community 
under the common law. Even obviously helpless 
groups, such as foundlings, orphans and de- 
serted children, received only sporadic or in- 
different attention from the state; and certain 
groups, such as children of illegitimate birth, 
enjoyed even less protection than that accorded 
to the community as a whole. The province of 
state legislation in practise and in an individual- 
istic equalitarian theory was conceived to be 
the protection of property rights rather than 
the protection of weaker individuals or groups 
in society. 

Although the first protective legislation 
for children was enacted in England and al- 
though the United States has originated some 
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particulars of legislation, state action and 
responsibility in this field have been more 
readily acceptable to the countries of conti- 
nental Europe. Reliance on the role of individ- 
ual initiative and fear of paternalism, both 
so strong in English public tradition, found 
substantial support during the pioneer period 
of the United States in the actual existence 
of such economic opportunities as free land. 
Even when the social costs of child neglect 
became obvious in striking instances of wide- 
spread abuse, in both England and the United 
States a greater faith was placed in private 
philanthropy than in publie effort. Particularly 
in the United States the existence of large 
private funds, especially for or]>hanages and 
children’s societies, relieved the state and 
federal governments of large expenditures. Only 
recently has tliere been a tendency to follow' 
the English custom of enacting into law provi- 
sions governing the use of charitable funds 
and resources. The development has been from 
legislation which established the stjitus of the 
indixidual child as regards custody to legis- 
lation regulating the activities of private agen- 
cies undertaking preventive and remetlial 
work in the care of the child and finally to 
legislation establishing public provision for 
groups of dependent, delinquent, defective and 
otherwise socially and physically handicapped 
children. 

'I'he establishment of definite legal rights for 
the child first took the negati\e form of the 
curtailment of the rights of others to govern 
the child. The English law of 1822 recognized 
the rights of neglected and abused chiklren to 
j>roteclion Irom their own parents, and imj^rove- 
ments in the poor laws curtailed the right of 
poor law guardians to apprentice pauper chil- 
dren. Then came a denial of the theoretical 
“right” or ability of the child to govern himself 
or to be held to strict accountability in the 
making of contracts, in hiring himself out to 
work, in marriage, in exposing himself or being 
exposed to certain physical and moral risks 
orr in the commitment of acts which were in 
conflict with the law. 

Such legislation required a definition of age 
limits. The trend throughout all civilized coun- 
tries is in the direction of increasing the 
period of protection. The Roman law recognized 
the child under seven as lacking in respon- 
sibility, so far as delinquent acts were con- 
cerned. Early legislation restricting the labor of 
children began at almost as low an age limit. 
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The state is now clearly extending its jurisdic- 
tion to include the activities of children dur- 
ing their late adole.scence and after. Recently 
several states have extended the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile courts, in one instance to the age 
of tw'cnty-one. For the most part, in one third 
of the states jurisdiction of juvenile courts ex- 
tends to children under sixteen, in another one 
third to children under seventeen and only in 
the remaining third to children under eighteen. 
In some instances where juvenile court control 
has not extended beyond sixteen some attempt 
has been made, as in the legislation of Illinois 
and Michigan, for separate court handling of 
the older adolescents. 

In the conference on uniform state laws in 
August, i<)30, there was adopted for recommen- 
dation to the various stati's with the approval of 
the American Bar Association a uniform state 
child labor act fixing the upper limit of legisla- 
tion at twenty-one and the lower age at fourteen. 
This lower limit is below the standard set by 
seven of the states and by certain European 
countries. J attic progress is reported, however, 
for the child in domestic service and agricul- 
tural labor. 'I'he perioil in w'hich education 
becomes not only a right but a duty of the child 
has been correspondingly raised and the tend- 
ency it. toward compulsory school attendance 
until the sixteenth year with some provision, 
where this is not absolute, for continuation 
school education between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen. IVlost outstanding in this respect 
was the Idsher Educational .Act of iqi8 passed 
in England during the war in spite of the short- 
age of labor. 

Similarly there has been an advance in the 
raising of the age of consent to sixteen, as well as 
in the raising of age limits in legislation which 
attempts to diminish the physical and moral 
risks to children, such as legislation prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicants, drugs, tobacco and the 
like to minors and prohibiting their presence in 
places and under conditions of moral and 
physical hazard, a category in which motion 
picture houses have recently been included. 

Until the beginning of tbe twentieth century 
child welfare legislation displayed a vast in- 
difference to causes and an easy contentment 
with mther superficial treatment of results. In 
the last thirty years, however, the scope of 
legislation has been immeasurably broadened in 
all countries; the number of groups aided has 
been increased and preventive as well as reme- 
dial measures have been emphasized. In the 
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comparatively new field of health legislation, 
provisions for the physically handicapped and 
for the mentally retarded and defective child 
have been numerous and far reaching. 

'I'he first type of remedial legislatir)n to enlist 
the activity of national governments referred to 
specific types of the more brutal and spectacular 
abuse or neglect by parents. Whereas in other 
countries legislation has vested these protective 
powers and the execution of remedial measures 
in the state or local civil departments or courts, 
in England, Canada and the LTnited States spe- 
cialized protective bodies privately financed and 
controlled, although under public supervision, 
prevail . 

Legislation with regard to delinquency has 
advanced not only in the classification of the 
delinquent child apart from the adult delinquent 
but in the creation of special courts to deal with 
his problems. The juvenile court movement 
was inaugurated with the establishment in 
Illinois of the first children’s court in 1899, but 
other countries have in recent years made ad- 
vances beyond those of the United States. In 
England, Germany, France, Austria and Canada, 
for example, the so-called children’s courts are 
restricted to a much more limited field of 
operation than the courts of the United States, 
which, following the Illinois pattern, include 
problems of personality and behavior, mentally 
defective children, truants, dependent and neg- 
lected children, as well as of custody and 
guardianship. Moreover, European practi.se 
emphasizes the educational rather than the pu- 
nitive approach to many cases, such as those con- 
cerned with truancy and the adolescent sex in- 
terests of children, and has developed treatment 
on the basis of social and psychiatric inquiry — a 
procedure possible because of the smaller num- 
ber of cases within juvenile court jurisdiction. 

'riiere has been a new legislative attitude 
toward a hitherto underprivileged group — chil- 
dren born out of wedlock— which is expressed as 
much in the elimination of such terms as “bas- 
tard” in legal phraseology as in the placing 
of such children on an equal status with chil- 
dren born in wedlf)ck. 'Ehis is especially true 
in the radical legislation of Soviet Russia 
with regard to the responsibility of both par- 
*!nts and of the state. In the United States 
the disclosure of a death rate approximately 
three times as high among these children as 
for children of married parents indicated in 
part a very insecure economic status on the 
part of the mother; the uniform illegitimacy 


law, framed in 1922 by the commissioners on 
uniform state laws and now adopted in seven 
states, is essentially a support measure. Un- 
der this law both parents are liable for sup- 
port, and the father’s responsibility through 
an order of support continues until the six- 
teenth year. 7’liere is continuing responsibil- 
ity by the court, with a degree of privacy lack- 
ing in earlier legislation. Similar legislation 
exists in the German states, in Austria, the 
Scandinavian countries, Holland and England. 
State guardianship for children of unmarried 
parents does not exist in the United States 
except in Minnesota. 

Legislation with reference to adoption is 
closely related to the welfare of children of 
unmarried parents, since such children are those 
most likely to be considered for adoption. It 
has been recognized as fundamental in every 
country which has a sound welfare program that 
legislation prohibiting traffic in babies and 
controlling “baby farming” and other forms 
of care by unregulated persons or by corpora- 
tions must come within the scope of state 
activity. It has been recognized too that the 
line between child welfare legislation and 
other forms of public welfare legislation is 
difficult to draw, as for instance in measures 
which tend to give equal guardianship rights 
to both parents and in world wide enactment of 
mothers’ pension legislation, which extends to 
the home the sphere of state aid for dependent 
children. 

Becau.se of the great divergences among the 
practises of various states and countries and 
in details and interpretation, it is difficult 
to do more than to state general trends in 
child welfare legislation. 'I'he legislation in 
each of the following countries is significant 
as a whole. England, Germany, Austria, the 
United States, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, France, Japan, Sweden, Finland, 
Norway, Mexico, Argentina and Denmark. The 
great differences in the laws of the different 
political units of the United States are clearly 
brought out in a recent compilation which gives 
more than 20,000 references to the social wel- 
fare laws of forty-eight states. 

Progress in unification has taken place along 
two lines: first, in the broadening of terri- 
torial scope and, second, in the codification 
and unification of provisions of a particular 
territorial unit. Outside of the United States 
the chief public force making for territorial 
enlargement is tlie Child Welfare Committee of 
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the Leagav, ot Nations. This committee recently 
published a report on conditions amon^ indigent 
alien children, which recommended that they be 
given the same rights to care and education as 
native born children. Many Kuropean countries 
have made reciprocal agreements, some of which 
date from before the war, containing provisions 
as to employment, repatriation and the care of 
alien minors. 

In the western hemisphere international co- 
operation for working out standards of legisla- 
tion has come through the establishment in 11)24 
of the American International Institute for 
the Protection of Children. In the United States 
the state provisions restricting importation 
or cxjiortation of children from or to other 
states for adojHion or placing have hcen fewer 
in number than those which provide for children 
within their immediate jurisdiction. Several 
efforts have been made to remedy tbt; confusion 
and shortcomings of varying local aiul state 
standards which exist hecau.se of the limitations 
to federal action involved in the states’ rights 
doctrine, 'rhese etforts have been made more 
often by advisory or research bodies than hy 
direct legislation. Chief among them were the 
White House conferences of iqoi) and H)I<) on 
the care of dependent children. 'I’he recommen- 
dations of these bodies have had wide influence 
on state legislation; and the movement for the 
constitutional amendment to make possible fed- 
eral conirof of child labor, as wcil as the 
Shcppard- 1 'ovvtier Act of h)2i giving more than 
six years of federal government aiil to mothers 
and children, was an almost direct result of 
these conferences. 

ITnification of legislation within a given 
Territorial unit received its first impetus in 
iTic enactment of the Children’s (''baiter or 
Act which became the law of England in 1908. 
’I'his was followed hy similar movements in 
Belgium in 1912 and in other European coun- 
tries. In the United States the influence ol this 
movement was salutary. The establishment of 
a federal Children’s Bureau in 1912 for the 
purpose of research and recommendation on all 
phases of child welfare was world vviile in its 
significance and other countries have estahli.shcd 
similar bureaus. Another result was the setting 
up of commissions for the purpose of enacting 
unified codes. The first of these was in Ohio, 
which enacted such a code in 1913. Since that 
time twenty-nine states and the District of 
Columbia have appointed commissions to study 
the need for such legislation and have adopted 


unified children’s codes. Although many of these 
commissions have no public funds at tbeir dis- 
posal, the assistance of such governmental 
bodies as the Children’s Bureau has been in- 
valuable. 

On the whole, Ivuropean countries excel the 
United States not only m the ]>rovision of cen- 
tralized bodies for child welfare ailministration 
but also in a better trained and more experi- 
enced oflicialdom and in the use of more ad- 
vanced social techniciue, especially in chil- 
dren’s court work. Much legislation has been 
passed since 1920 in the United States involving 
the complete reorganization of old state depart- 
ments of welfare or charity or the creation of 
new bodies. California, Alabama, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania and the province of 
Ontario are political units in North America 
which have reorganized and centralized their 
child welfare activities. 

'J’hc chief task which remains in the fit »! of 
child welfart' legislation is that of ra'sing 
and broatleniiig its standards to include gr< ups 
and ages which should be but arc not yet 
covered hy legislation and of providing unified 
codes for various local units, states and coun- 
tries. 7 'here is also developing within the 
United States in some ouarters a belief in the 
jirincij.lc prevalent in other countries, that 
jnihlie welfare activities should extend beyond 
the supervision of private agencies, which 
must necessarily hr limited in territorial scope 
and in power, and that public funds instead 
of being granted as sijl)sidics to private agencies 
in the field — a practise peculiar to the United 
States — should be increased and expended by 
public ofiicials through public departments 
of welfare. 
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TFlCI’ION Ol'. Sec Child, section on Child 
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CHINESE IMMIGRATION. See Oriental 
Immi(;ration. 

CHINESE LAW. See Law. 

CHINF:SE problem. The Chinese problem 

consists in reality of two problems logically 
separate which, through a chronological acci- 
dent, have become confused, resulting in a com- 
pound problem of extraordinary complexity. 

The first of these two problems is one which 
has repeatedly arisen in Chinese history and is 
apparently the result of a constitutional malady 
of the traditional Chinese social and political 
system. It seems to spring from the inevitable 
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degeneration of imperial dynasties and the con- 
sequent incapacity of the reigning houses to 
produce an indefinite succession of rulers capa- 
ble of performing satisfactorily the exacting 
social atul political duties required of occupants 
of the Dragon 'Phronc. No better w^ay was ever 
discovered for effecting the nece.ssary periodical 
changes of dynasty than a free fight. 

The Manchu dynasty w'as one of the most 
powerful which ever reigned in the Far East 
and produced some rulers who deser\^e to rank 
among the greatest which history records. 
Under the leadership of Iv’ang Hsi and Ch’ien 
Lung the people of China attained unprece- 
dented numbers and wealth, art and literature 
flourished and C'hinese civilization enjoyed great 
prestige where\’er it was knowai and understood. 
Although the office of emperor was by no mean# 
the despotic institution which the West has 
commonly supposed oriental monarchy to be, 
it was of great importance in the Chinese social 
and political system; and the .selection of a new 
dynasty at the time of the degeneration of the 
Manchus was at best a difficult matter. I’he 
oeeupant of the Dragon Throne was the .symbol 
of unity in an empire comprising an area greater 
than that of all Europe and a population po.ssibly 
as great as that of wi'stern Europe and Russia 
together. A dynastic fight in so vast a country 
with such imperfect means of communication 
was necessarily a long and painful process. 
Nevertheless, the foundations of Chinese society 
w^re strong enough to be little afiected by 
struggles for the throne. 'Fhc classical rules of 
law' and order were enforced chiefly by the 
heads of families under the time honored jiatri- 
archal system; the authority of the patriarchs 
and other local dignitaries was supported by 
that of the mandarins charged w ith the practical 
administration of affairs beyond the competence 
of the local authorities. Under this old order 
the vicissitudes of imperial politics greatly 
stirred the surface of Chinese society, but 
underneath life continued the even tenor of its 
way. 'Fhc most rebellious though the least revo- 
lutionary of peoples, the Chinese were capable 
of dealing well enough with the problem of the 
imperial succession as long as they were undis- 
turbed by alien forces. 

The opening up of China to intercourse with 
the West, however, rendered the Manchu col- 
lapse a far more serious matter than that of their 
predecessors, the Mings. It is this penetration 
of China by western influences which consti- 
tutes the second clement in the compound 
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problem, an element whicli from the standpoint 
of the old fashioned Chinese is a kind of casualty 
rather than a constitutional malady. 

I’oward the middle of the nineteenth century, 
after three centuries of largely fruitless attempts, 
western naval and military superiority extorted 
from the reluctant orientals the privilege of 
more intimate contact. .Although the introduc- 
tion f)f Buddhism from India in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era profoundly aifected 
Chinese life and culture, the economic, social 
and political consequences following contact 
with western civilization and the introduction 
of modern c.apitalism and science have been 
much more revolutionary. At this period the 
We.st itself w'as undergoing a profound trans- 
formation, and the Chinese were exposed not 
only to a foreign culture but to a foreign conflict 
of cultures. 'I'lie nineteenth century warfare 
between western religion and natural science 
was succeeded by the twentieth century struggle 
between western capitalism and imperialism, 
on the one hand, and Marxian socialism and 
the Communist International, on the other. 
Contemporary China, invited and impelled to 
abandon its own time honored civilization for 
that of the modern West, has been faced also 
by the problem of choosing between the various 
cultures which a changing, confused West has 
sought to thrust upon it. 

These social convulsions, combined with 
military disturbances normal to a change of 
dynasty, have createil in contemjiorary China 
an unparalleled scene of confusion and disorder. 
Not one but half a dozen revolutions create the 
Chine.se problem. There is revolution in agri- 
culture and in industry, by which four hundred 
million “farmers of forty centuries” and medi- 
aeval craftsmen are adjusting themselves to the 
new situation created by the division of labor, 
the utilization of mechanical power and the 
organization of the world market. There is a 
re\olution in politics, by means of which the 
Chinese seek to reorganize their state so that 
it may be strong enough to maintain the uni- 
versal external conditions of social order under 
the exigent circumstances of the modern world. 
'I'here is a social revolution, by which the social 
relations appropriate to the Creat Society are 
being substituted for the patriarchal family 
system. 'There is a revolution in morals, by 
means of which the Chinese seek to adapt their 
ancient classical piety to the requirements of 
the new nationalism. 'There is a revolution in 
art and literature, as new standards of taste and 


new cultural ideals contend with the traditional 
forms and methods of emotional expression. 
Finally, new philosophies of life are challenging 
the intellectual foundations of the old order. 
'Fhe humanism of Confucius and the super- 
humanism of (lotama are being forced to defend 
themselves against the worldliness of science 
and the othcrworldliness of Christianity. 

'Fhe intellectual revolution is the one which 
up to the present has made the least progress. 
Organized Christianity after four centuries of 
effort has succeeded in converting less than one 
percent of the Chinese people to Christianity 
in any rif its forms. Although Roman Catholi- 
cism claims the greater part of the Chinese 
Christians the Roman Catholic Chinese have 
made no deep impression upon their fellow 
countrymen. 'The Protestant missionaries, who 
first invadeil China in the nineteenth century, 
have been mf)re influential than the Catholics 
in recent years amfing the upper classes. But 
although they have made more converts among 
the present rulers of the country tliey have no 
such following among the masses as the Cath- 
olics, and their powerful converts show little 
disposition to piromote the propagation of the 
faith. Chinese Buddhism, unlike that in Japan, 
has failed to catch the social spirit of modern 
Christianity from either Catholic or Protestant 
teachers, and the future of religion in China is 
obscure and dubious. The efforts of mission- 
aries to introduce western systems of education 
have been much more successful. Western edu- 
cational institutions have put the Chinese in 
touch with modern science, for which they have 
shown a rapidly increasing appreciation. More 
slowly than in Japan but just as surely a Bud- 
dhist people is accepting the science of the West 
while rejecting its religion. 

A revolution in Cliine.se art and literature, 
the venerable and impressive history of which 
pervades all Chinese civilization, accompanies 
the reception of western science. Although the 
poverty of the masses and the indiflerence of 
the rulers of the country to the artistic functions 
of the state have unduly restricted gratification 
of the artistic impulse, aesthetic sensibilities, 
expressed through a love of flowers, gardens 
and landscajie architecture, painting and poetry, 
a well developed theater, a highly cultivated 
culinary art and social etiquette and such a 
refined form of play as philosophic discussion, 
are undoubtedly acute in China. The introduc- 
tion of w^estern motion and sound pictures has 
made possible the immense popularization ol 
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new art forms, and the eflForts to produce a new 
literature in the vernacular are harbingers of a 
new literary age. Changes in the intellectual 
outlook of the Chinese are likely to occur even 
more rapidly in the future than they have in 
the past and must have consequences in all 
aspects of Chinese life. 

The industrial revolution in China has made 
comparatively slow progress in agriculture, as 
it is hindered by the poverty of the peasants 
and the constant fighting among nilers. For 
the most part China’s “farmers of forty cen- 
turies” continue to practise an agricultural tech- 
nique which has been little changed during a 
thousand years. To be sure, a beginning has 
been made in the introduction of farm machin- 
ery, especially in the graiii growing regions of 
North China and Manchuria, and there have 
been some efforts to improve seed selection and 
tO eliminate destructive parasites, especially in 
sericulture. Agricultural experiment stations 
have been estal)lished by several mission col- 
leges, which have made important improve- 
ments in the cultivation of cereals and of silk. 
Tobacco companies have made .systematic efforts 
to introduce and improve the cultivation of 
tobacco. A noteworthy experiment is that fos- 
tered by the China International h'amine Relief 
Commission for the establishment of coopera- 
tive agricultural credit societies. Above all, the 
construction of better roads and the introduc- 
tion of modern transportation are making pos- 
sible more efficient marketing. In central and 
southern China, where rice is the leading crop, 
a revolution in agriculture is probably not to 
be expected in the near future, liut in the wheat 
and corn belts of the north more rapid changes 
seem likely to take place. Although the back- 
wardness of the Chinese farmer has already lost 
him the bulk of the silk and tea export business 
to his competitors in Japan, India and Ceylon, 
the extraordinary expansion of the soy bean 
industry in Manchuria dcmon.strates what can 
be done on Chinese soil by modern methods. 
With the restoration of political stability these 
methods will undoubtedly be rapidly and widely 
introduced; their importance will be incalcu- 
lable, for the bulk of the population still lives 
on and by the soil. 

Much more striking has been the mechaniza- 
tion of urban manufacturing. 'Fhe introduction 
of factories, steam, electricity and gas engines, 
begun before the World War, has proceeded 
rapidly since its close, especially in the larger 
treaty ports. 'J'he growth of the textile industry 
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in eastern and central China, especially in 
Shanghai and Hankow, where cotton mills have 
sprung up in great numbers, and of flour milling 
in the grain growing regions of the north, attest 
the facility with which Chinese capital can 
accommodate itself to western factory methods. 
Exact statistics arc lacking for the measurement 
of these developments, but the expanding vol- 
ume of bank clearings and international trade 
clearly reveals the increasing productivity of 
Chinese industry. Large scale industry has 
brought with it western forms of biisine.ss enter- 
prise, notably the limited liability corporation, 
and the development of a huge class of depend- 
ent wage earners. '^Fhc thoroughly occidental 
spirit of the revolution in Chinese industry 
since the World War is indicated by the rapid 
organiziition of labor unions and the ready 
response to socialistic and communistic propa- 
ganda among suflering, discontented factory 
workers. But these class conscious factory work- 
ers arc only the advance guard of the proletarian 
mas.scs which the industrial revolution will 
eventually produce in China. Although the Chi- 
nese federation of labor at the height of its 
power in 1927 claimed several million members, 
the bulk of the urban population remains de- 
voted to the practise of tlie arts and crafts as 
in Europe a century ago. It is, however, increas- 
ingly fearful of the loss of employment threat- 
ened by the rising tide of factory made goods. 
There has been in China no nineteenth century 
transition from the old order of handicrafts 
and domestic economy to the new order of the 
giant factory. 

The revolution in Chinese society which 
accompanies the revolutions in industry, in art 
and litcratine and in philosophy introduces 
further complications. The social order in China, 
since the dawn of Chinese civilization, has been 
the patriarchal family system, and upon this 
foundation has been erected the whole super- 
structure of Chinese morals and politics. But 
now the patriarchal sy.stem has come into con- 
flict with the individualism of the modern 
business man and the socialism of the modern 
wage earner. 'Fhe authority of the patriarch is 
being challenged by that of the captain of 
industry and of the labor organizer. From an 
inveterate family conscious people the Chinese 
are about to become a business corporation, 
trade union and state con.scious people. The 
old fashioned “big” family under the traditional 
domination of the grandfather is breaking down 
into the modern “little” family with the father 
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at the head. Sons and daughters are acquiring 
a new freedom as in the West, and paternal as 
well as grandfatherly authority enters upon a 
decline. In nothing is tlic new social order more 
strikingly manifest than in the changing position 
of women. The young women of China are 
leaving the ancestral home for the college and 
university as well as for tlie factory atul depart- 
ment store and, like their brothers, aie learning 
to look to New York, Pans or Moscow for their 
ideas not only of economics and politics hut 
also of social order and disci]>line. Thus the 
social revolution brings with it a rc\olution in 
morals. 'I'he emancipated young woman insists 
on bobbing her hair, shortening her skirts and 
choosing both her occupation and her husband. 
The cigarette — but not yet chewing gum - 
becomes a popular indulgence with botli se\es, 
and youth dances in jniblic and pursues other 
novel westi-rn pleasures to tlie accompaniment of 
much shaking of heads by tlie elder generation. 

All these re\olutions in philosojdiy, literature, 
art, industry, social organization and morals 
conspire to produce an unparalleled revolution 
in Chinese politics. 'Phis least revolutionary of 
peoples must suddenly and simultaneously re- 
place not merely a degenerate dynasty but also 
the crumbling foundations of the state itself. 

Tliere has been, con.setpiently, an eflort in 
the first jilace to strengthen the state so that 
the jieople may assimilate western culture at 
their own pleasure instead of at the pleasure 
of foreigners exploiting a sudden sujieriority 
either through veiled arrangements such as 
treaty ports and spheres of inllucnce f»r through 
organized violence. Ibider the Manchus the 
Chinese Ivmpire w^as not a state in the western 
sen.se of tlie term, but rather a system of inter- 
national relationships. By means of the imperial 
authority, vvln*n the empire was in good working 
order, the ]icace was kept throughout the Far 
East and the various subiect peojiles were made 
free U) manage tlieir local affairs in their own 
way. But the exigencies of the revolution have 
called u]> a developing nationalism like that of 
the peoples of the West, in order that the 
Chinese may be able to stand alone under stren- 
uous modern conditions, 'riiis movement has 
been expressed in part in such efforts to throw 
off foreign control as the Boxer Rebellion and 
subsequent jieriodic outbreaks of antiforeigii 
feeling like that of 1925-26, attended by vio- 
lence, a boycott of foreign goods and the 
Kuomintang’s drive for power. The effort to 
create a strong national state has induced an 


attempt to form a competent central government 
and vigorous provincial and local governments, 
all siistaine 'by the organized opinion of a 
patriotic people. I'o this end Chinese reformers 
and revolutionists have agitated for western 
political tlevict’s, notably representative and 
popular government in the technical sense of 
the terms, to be i;stablished in combination wfth 
thfise features of the ancient political system 
which have not outlived their u.scfulness. The 
n-volutionary trend has been in the direction 
of a democratization of Chinese political insti- 
tutions through a reconciliation of Chinese 
political philosophy and western political sci- 
ence. h'mally, so that the peojile of China may 
obtain from their rulers such services as citizens 
of a modern st.ite have a right to expect, there 
has been a demand for the expansion of the 
functions of the state. 

'riie late leader of the C^hincse revolutionists, 
Dr. Sun \at-sen, had in mind such changes 
when he formulated the famous revolutionary 
crceil known as tin* “Three Principles of the 
People.” lie declared for a stiite with a govern- 
ment which wf)uld be indeed a government of 
the people, by tlu* people and for the peojile; 
that is, one based upon the principles of national 
independence and popular sovereignt}'^ and de- 
signed to promote the general welfare. These 
principles of nationalism, democracy and what 
for lack of a better name may bi: called socialism 
the Chinese revolutionists emblazoned upon 
their banners; ami they attest the impact of 
western civilization upon the ancient culture 
of China as surely as do sewing machines, 
machine guns or motion picture palaces. 

Dr. Sun jiroviiled the Chinese revolution with 
a plan of action as well as with a set of prin- 
ciples. In accordance with this plan the revo- 
lution will pa.ss through three stages. First 
comes the stage of military operations, during 
which the revolutionists will overthrow reac- 
tionary forces still surviving in China and estab- 
lish themselves in power. The second stage is 
that of jiolitical tutelage, during which the 
revolutionivSts will educate the people in the 
duties of modern citizenship and their leaders 
in the duties of statesmanshij). The government 
of China during this stage w'ill be a dictatorship 
of the revolutionary party. The third stage is 
that of constitutional government, to be ushered 
in after the gradual introduction of local and 
provincial self-government has laid the founda- 
tions for nation wide democratic institutions. 
In addition to this theory of revolution Dr. Sun 
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contributed to Chinese political philosophy a 
theory of education and a theory of government. 
The classical political philosophers had always 
insisted upon the importance of right education 
for the rulers of the state but had paid little 
attention to the education of the people. Dr. 
Sun insisted upon tlie educalioti of all the 
people, but recognized a distinction between 
those who were naturally fitted for the conduct 
of public affairs and those who were not. The 
latter, he urged, should be trained for citizen- 
ship, while the former alone should be trained 
for statesmanship, 'rims it would be pos.sible 
to reconcile the institutions of modern democ- 
racy wuth the system of selecting by competitive 
examination public officers who might be re- 
moved upon impeachment by the censors, which 
is one practise of the old eniyiire still serviceable. 
Whatever may be thought of some details of 
Dr. Sun’s jirogram, his plan is based upon a 
political philosophy comparing favorably with 
that of any other modern revolutionary leader. 

Confidence in the capacity of the Chinese to 
regi*nerate their state has been much shaken 
by the turmoil and confusion which have ac- 
companied the overthrow of the eflete Manchiis 
and the downfall of the old fashioned mandarins. 
'I’hc student body, indoctrinated with revolu- 
tionary theory, acts as an ad\ancc guard, but 
the most etlective mass leadership seems still 
to be exercised by generals fighting for power, 
who despite their show of res]H‘Ct for the osten- 
sible principles of the revolution bring little 
substantial change into political practise and 
who.se reckless soldiers continue to overrun the 
country. Politics is with difficulty distinguished 
from civil war. and evx-n as such it does not 
reprc.scnt simply the conflict of drives binding the 
Chinese peojile but in some measure also the in- 
fluence of foreign powers on whose support, 
financial or otherwise, the military overlords 
rely. Since the revolutionists drove the last of 
the old militarists from Peking there has been 
a revolution of colors throughout China, but 
militiiry dictatorships continue for the most part 
to dominate the political scene. The revolu- 
tionists jiroclaim the end of the period of mili- 
tary operations and the beginning of the period 
of tutelage, but still there seems no better way 
of changing the men at the liead of the state 
than by fighting. Nevcrthcle.ss, it is difficult to 
believe that the Chinese will ultimately fail to 
regenerate their state in accordance with the 
plans of the revolutionary leaders, unless the 
memory of their past can be blotted out and 
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their exposure to the influence of the West 
thoroughly brought to an end. 

AiniiUR N. Holcombe 
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CHIRONl, GIAMPIETRO (1855-1019), Ital- 
ian juri.st. Chironi was professor of private law at 
the University of I’urin for thirty-three years 
and held many public offices. He began his 
career at a critical period in Italian law. With 
Cimbali, Chant urco and Poldcco he played 
an important part in the discu.ssions on method 
(which led to the adaptation of German methods 
in the study of Roman law), contributing to 
the regeneration of private law' studies in 
Italy, This new' method was adopted by C’hironi 
in his Trattato di dirilto civile italiano ('I’urin 
1904) in collaboration w'ith his pupil Abello, Ital- 
ian juridical development, however, had prob- 
ably not yet reached a sunieiently advanced stage 
to enable Chironi to build the system he had 
framed, and the w'ork was interrupted at the 
first volume. He was mo.st successful in filling 
existing gaps in his La colpa nel dirilto civile 
italiano (3 vols., 'rurin iS(S4 <87; 2ntl ed. 1896- 
1906), which considers every aspect of the doc- 
trine of torts. I’hcrc followed Trattato dei 
privilegi, delle ipotcche e del pegno (2 vols., 'Purin 
1894-1901; 2nd ed. 1917), in which he expound- 
ed a general doctrine of security. Chironi’s 
numerous periodical publications were collected 


in four volumes as Studi e questioni di dirilto 
civile (lurin 1915), and a fifth volume, Nutrut 
studi e questioni (Turin 1922), was published 
posthumously. It is in these five volumes par- 
ticularly that a clear statement of general con- 
ceptions is to be found. He held that modern 
law is but a consequence of historical evolution; 
hence no interpretation is possible apart from 
history and comparison. He insisted, moreover, 
upon the necessity of combining the study of 
ancient Italian law' with that of contemporary 
foreign legi.slation. The Istituzioni di diritto 
civile italiano (2 vols., 'Purin 1888-89; 2nd ed. 
1912) reflects Chironi s whole academic activity 
and represents a synthesis of his intellectual 
resources. 

Mario Sarfatti 

CHIVALRY 

liuROPFAN. Chivalry was one of the great 
representative institutions of the later iVliddle 
Ages in I'airope: it marked the transition of 
society from tlie anarchy of feudal w'ar to the 
settled civility of peace and order. In w'hatcvcr 
age or clime this transition occurred .some 
organization of a chivalric character tended to 
sjiring uj), and thus chivalry had close affinities 
with similar in.stitutions in other regions and in 
other periods of history, as for example with 
Bushido in ancient Japan. 

Chivalry as such, however, w^as peculiar to 
mediaeval C'hristciKlom and we are here con- 
cerned with no other form than that which arose 
in we.stern Ivurope at the time of the crusades. 
'Phe eleventh century s«iw its initiation, it was at 
it., height during the twelfth and thirteenth; and 
the next tw'o centuries witne.ssed its liegeneracy 
and decline. 

In its complete and final form chivalry was a 
curious and rather incongruous amalgam of 
three distinct elements: war, religion and sexual 
love; but common to all three was the factor of 
“service.” I’he true hero of chivalry rendered 
service — voluntary, unrestricted, lifelong, with- 
out thought of self or of remuneration, a ser- 
vice which, however lowly, involved no degra- 
dation — first to his feudal lord, secondly to his 
divine sovereign and thirdly to his lady love. 
"Phe link between war and religion was the cru- 
sades; the link between religion and love was the 
w'orship of the Virgin Mary, which was peculiar- 
ly developed among the crusading orders. 

I'hc military element, which was basic, can be 
traced back to remote times, William Caxton. 
the English printer, in his preface to Ramon 
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Lull’s Book of the Ordre of Chyvalry (1484), 
claimed for knighthood an antiquity not less 
than that of Adam and Eve, asserting that it was 
the earliest divine device for the recovery of the 
human race from the ruin of the fall and identi- 
fying the archangel Michael as the first knight. 
Scientific history has not as yet verified this 
hypothesis. It is content at present to trace the 
military element in European chivalry to the 
Teutonic coniitatus as described in chapter 
thirteen of the Germania of Tacitus. It seems to 
have been the custom for German boys of good 
birth to enter the service of kings and chiefs, to 
be trained in the use of arms and, when they at- 
tained maturity, to be formally admitted by the 
ceremonial girding on of a sword into the select 
company of the companions of the lord. The 
comites, or gesiths, thus initiated were bound to 
the lord by ties of inviolable loyalty; they 
pledged themselves to remain faithful to their 
captain even unto death. The lives of the Mero- 
vingian saints reveal the system as still in full 
working order among the I'Vanks of the seventh 
century. Not, how'ever, until Carolingian times 
did it reach its full development or receive its 
most important extensions. During the mayoral- 
ty of Charles Martel (714-41 ) the Frankish king- 
dom w’as threatened with extinction by Moorish 
hosts from beyond the Pyrenees. In the ninth 
century, after the death of Charlemagne in 814, 
great invasions of Vikings, Magyars and Slavs 
further menaced the existence not merely of the 
Franks but of Christian civilization itself. The 
central government of the h'ranks was unable to 
cope with these new perils. To meet them 
hitherto independent freemen “commended” 
themselves to the local lords, rendering them 
service in return for protection, helping them to 
fortify, defend and provision their castles and 
receiving from them shelter and support in 
times of stress. On the other hand, bodies of 
cahallarii, or hor.se soldiers — the only type of 
military power capable of meeting and repelling 
the invaders — were formed; these were bound to 
the service of the kings or local lords who 
conferred upon them grants of land for the 
maintenance of themselves and their numerous 
attendants. Thus from the threefold source of 
comites, commendatores and cahallarii sprang the 
institution of feudal knighthood, the nucleus of 
militant chivalry. 

The virtues or merits of feudal knighthood 
were “valour, troth, and largesse.” Its counter- 
vailing vices or defects were extreme quarrel- 
someness and pugnacity, merciless cruelty to 


the vanquished, lack of a sense of common hu- 
manity, faithlessness to those outside the circle 
of feudal obligation and frequently an impious 
disregard of reVigion. TVve Emits of fevida\ obli- 
gation were, moreover, exceedingly narrow, and 
beyond them lay vast regions wherein the feudal 
knight roamed as a wild beast seeking his prey. 
^’he authentic story of the English bandit earl 
Geoffrey de Mandeville and the legendary 
romance of the French robber knight Raoul de 
Cambrai are alike eloquent of unmitigated 
savagery. 

No doubt the qualities of the lion and the tiger, 
properly attributed to them by Flach, were those 
demanded of the defenders of the relics of Ro- 
man culture against the fierce invaders of west- 
ern Europe. By 1000 a . d ., however, the period of 
their usefulness was over. The invaders of 
Chri.stendom had been cither driven off or re- 
duced to order, and in a period of organized 
central government the feudal knighthood re- 
mained a dangerous and obstructive anachro- 
nism. In its impregnable castles, no longer needed 
as places of refuge from alien raiders, it defied 
the royal authority; its mailclad cavalry, no 
longer usefully employed in beating back hordes 
of Saracens or Danes, infested tlu* countryside, 
keeping the whole of Europe restless with pri- 
vate war. The church achieved a degree of suc- 
cess little short of miraculous in the task of tam- 
ing the measureless ferocity of knighthood. 
Under church influence religion w'as a.ssociated 
with war, and the service of God was super- 
imposed upon the service of the feudal lord. 

In the early days of Christianity, while the 
Roman Empire was still pagan, the church had 
wholeheartedly condemned war as devilish and 
had encouraged the primitive believers to de- 
cline service in the imperial armies. After the 
conversion of Constantine in the fourth century, 
war in defense of Christendom, for the propaga- 
tion of the faith or for the suppression of heresy, 
had been recognized as a legitimate if regrettable 
instrument of the divine will. After the rise of 
Islam in the seventh century it became still more 
generally recognized that the church might 
properly be militant here on earth; for it ap- 
peared that only with the sword could Christen- 
dom save itself from annihilation by the mili- 
tantly proselytizing Moslems. It was not, how- 
ever, until the Seljuk Turks captured Jerusalem 
in 1076 and commenced the systematic persecu- 
tion of Christian pilgrims that the church pro- 
claimed war to be the supreme duty of the 
knighthood of Europe. The formal consecra- 
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tion of war as an instrument of religion may be 
said to have occurred at the Council of Clermont 
in 1095, when Pope Urban li proclaimed the 
first crusade and when amid scenes of in- 
describable enthusiasm the assembled knight- 
hood, priesthood and populace of Europe t(K)k a 
solemn oath to rescue the sacred sepulcher from 
the hands of the infidel. 'J'he great cry, “It is the 
Will of God,” marked the conversion of feudal 
knighthood into Christian ch]\ alry. 

'Phe period of the great crusades lasted from 
1095 until the final c\j)ulsion of the crusaders 
from the Holy Land in 1291. 'I’hat period was 
the so-called “golden age” of Christian chivalry, 
when the church made strenuous efibrts to 
control war, to direct it to holy ends and to 
mitigate its ferocity. It succeeded marxelously in 
exalting and refining the ideal of kniglitiiood. To 
the primitive 'reutonic virtues of courage and 
constancy it added tlie Christian graces of piety, 
humility and the general service of the weak and 
oppressed. The Canincil of Clermont itself had 
decreed tliat every boy of noble birth, when he 
attained the age of twelve, should take an oath 
before his bishop that “he would tlefcnd to the 
uttermost the downtrodden, the widow, and the 
orphan.” The pagan Teutonic ceremony of 
sword girding was converted by the church into 
a solemn ordination akin to that which signalized 
the entry of a priest upon his sacred duties. The 
prospe.ctive Christian knight was made to jxiss 
through a bath, emblem of purification from sin; 
he was clothed in garments white, red and black, 
symbolic respectively of innocence, sacrifice and 
death; he was required to perform an all night 
vigil in a church, followed by confe.ssion, mass 
and sermon; the sword with which he was to be 
girt was consecrated to the service of God; vows 
of obedience and chastity were irnjiosed upon 
him. Only after the church had dealt with him 
for twenty-four hours was he surrendered, scini- 
ordained, to his feuilal lord to be invested with 
his weapons, lo receive the accolade, to be placed 
upon his horse and to be put through his 
military exercises. 

While it is true that in every generation there 
shone forth brilliant exarnjdes of consecrated 
militancy, it cannot be said that the Christian- 
ized knighthood of the golden age of chivalry 
generally lived up to the ideals of its ordination. 
The records of heroes like Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Tancred of Sicily, W^ilham Marshall, Saint 
Ix)uis and the Cid are eloquent of the influence 
of religion in exalting and purifying the stand- 
ards of knightly character. But, in general, 


violence and lust proved too strong to be molli- 
fied and subdued by the discipline of the church. 
The records of the crusades from the Ges/a 
francoriim at the beginning to the chronicles of 
Joinville at the end of the period bear over- 
whelming testimony to the fact that no purifica- 
tion, no ordination, no exhortation, no conjura- 
tion, sufliced to keep the chivalry of (!lhristen- 
dom within the bounds of decent behavior. The 
scenes enacted in 1096 as the first crusaders 
made their w'ay through Hungary to Constanti- 
nople would better have befitted a horde of 
marauding vikings than the soldiers of the Cross 
and, similarly, the orgies that disgracetl the camp 
at Diimictta in 124CJ during the last but one of 
the great crusades, under the very eye of the 
saintly I.r)uis ix, showed that the knighthood of 
Christeiulom remained unregcncrate still. 

'The nearest approach to the eflective harmo- 
nization of religion and war w as seen in the insti- 
tution of the great crusading orders of knight- 
hood. The Hospitalers, or Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem, existed as a charitable order in the 
middle of the eleventh century, before the Holy 
City fell into the hands of the Scljuk 'Lurks in 
1076. '^I’heir function was to establish and main- 
tain hostels for the shelter and comfort of 
Christian pilgrims. The cajiture of Jerusalem 
and its recovery by the crusaders in 1099 drew 
the Hospitalers from innkeejiing into belliger- 
ency, and in 1118 one section of the order was 
formally converted into a militant knighthood. 
Jcni.salcm remained the headquarters of the 
order until iicSy, when Saladin recovered the 
city for Islam, k'or the next hundred years Acre 
was its base. When Acre was lost to Christendom 
the order moved in turn to Cyprus in 1291, 
Rhodes in 1310 and finally Malta in 1530. The 
capture of Malta by Napoleon in 179S virtually 
extinguished it. 

The Knights Templars were a militant organ- 
ization from their first institution in or about 
1 1 18. On the one hand they were monks of the 
strictest and most ascetic Cistercian type, 
pledged to chastity, obedience and poverty; but 
they were also knights bound by their vows to 
wage truceless war upon the infidel until the 
church should be universally established. For a 
short time they seemetl to be the very ernbotli- 
ment of crusading zeal; popes blessed them, 
councils confirmed them, the saintly Bernard 
himself framed their statutes and composed in 
their favor a notable treatise De laudihus novae 
militiae. But popularity soon corrupted them and 
lavish benefactions demoralized them. They be- 
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came lazy, self-indulgent, proud, quarrelsome, 
lawless. When they were expelled from Jerusa- 
lem in 1187 ^^d from Acre in 1291, unlike the 
Hospitalers they found no new home and no new 
work to do. Suspected of heresy, accused of 
shameful vice and having unmistakably outlived 
their usefulness, they were suppressed in 1312. 

The Teutonic Knights, founded about 1128 
by a wealthy Clerman, combined the care of the 
sick and poor with the profession of amis. On 
the expulsion of the Christians from the Holy 
Land in 1291 they moved to Venice but soon 
found a new sphere of crusading activity on the 
confines of their own country. In 1309 they fixed 
their headquarters in Marienburg on the Baltic 
and from that base undertook the task of con- 
quering and evangelizing the heathen of Prussia, 
Lithuania and Lsthonia. In Prussia they re- 
mained, with many fluctuations of fortune, until 
the time of the Reformation, when their grand 
master, Albert of llohenzollern, accepted 
Lutheranism and converted his elective master- 
ship into the hereditary dukedom of Prussia, 
held as a feudal fief from the king of Poland. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
both the 'J'einplars and the Hospitalers rendered 
aid to the Christian kings and counts of the 
Spanish peninsula in their secular conflicts with 
the Moors. Such assistance, however, was spas- 
modic and inade(|uate, and from the middle of 
the twelfth century separate orders were insti- 
tuted for this purpo.se. Of these the four most 
important were those of Calatrava (1164), Avis 
(1166), St. James of Compostella (1175) and 
Alcantara (1183). Together they played a 
prominent part in achieving the great victory of 
Las Navas de 'Polosa in 1 2 1 2 by which the Moor- 
ish ascendancy in Spain was finally overthrown. 

These crusading orders, whether in the east- 
ern Mediterranean or the w^estern, marked the 
nearest possible ajiproach to the harmonious 
blending of war and religion — knighthood and 
monkhood — in the institution of Christian 
chivalry. But long before the period of the great 
crusades had come to a close a third element had 
added itself to war and religion as an ingredient 
in the ultimate chivalric mixture. This w^as the 
curious and apparently incongruous element of 
“gallantry,” or pursuit of woman. The crusading 
orders, it is true, had from their initiation been 
conspicuous for their devotion to the Virgin and 
for their veneration for the holy women of the 
calendar. All knights, moreover, from the lime 
when the church took their ordination in hand, 
had been specially sworn to serve as the protec- 


tors of female weakness against the violence of 
dragons and the machinations of devils. No 
doubt the habitual contemplation of feminine 
sanctity and the constant search for adventures 
on behalf of distressed maidens predisposed the 
lusty horsemen of Christendom to that passion- 
ate transference of their devotion from the ideal 
to the actual and from the general to the par- 
ticular which was involved in “gallantry.” But 
“gallantry” itself was by no means of ecclesi- 
astical origin, nor was it ever regarded with any- 
thing save severe disapproval by the church. 
Its incorporation into chivalry implied a deep 
degradation of knightly standards of conduct, 
and the social evils whicli resulted from its 
prevalence ultimately necessitated the suppres- 
sion of chivalry itself as a recognized institution, 
luir “gallantry” was nothing more or less than 
conventionalized adultery and socialized bigamy. 

Marriage among the secular knighthood of 
Christendom was little more than a consecrated 
feudal incident, usually arranged, without the 
consent or even the cognizance of the persons 
primarily concerned, by lords or guardians who 
had purely business interests in nund. Hence a 
knight was not expected to love his wife, and his 
erotic passion was usually Livished promiscu- 
ously, irrespective of ,ows, on all and sundry 
who would accept it. 

This errant passion, or bestial lust, was little 
affected by extreme clerical views on the virtues 
of ascetic celibacy. The troubadours, however, 
by means of their exquisite lyrics gave an aes- 
thetic decoration to sexual love and concen- 
trated the wandering passions of the erstwhile 
errant knight on one sole object. It came to be 
regarded as proper that every knight should 
have, in addition to the wife aiipendant to his 
fief, a lady love to whom he gave the devotion of 
his heart and on whose behalf he did desperate 
deeds in tournament and in war. As the inevi- 
table counterpart of this bigamous system it had 
to be recognized that every lady might be expect- 
ed to have both a husband and a paramour. If 
northern France, and especially Normandy, was 
primarily the home of that blend of militancy 
and piety that led to the crusades, so was south- 
ern France, and especially Provence, the main 
source of that poetic “gallantry” that leavened 
all the later mediaeval chivalry. It was not until 
the thirteenth century, when Provence was in- 
corporated into the French system, that the full 
sway of “gallantry” was established. This es- 
tablishment marked the beginning of the de- 
generacy and decline of chivalry. 
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In the fourteenth century the institution 
seemed more flourishing and luxuriant than ever 
before. Of all the pictures of chivalry in action 
those presented by Froissart in his chronicles 
are the most gorgeous and fascinating. Few of 
the ideal knights of chivalry can compare with 
F^dward in, the black Prince, Bertrand du 
Guesclin, Sir Walter Manny and Sir John 
Chandos. There had never been, moreover, in 
earlier days a more splendid creation of new 
knightly orders; the Order of the Ciartcr in 
England (1349), the Order of the Star in F'rance 
(1351) and the Order of the Annunciation in 
Savoy (1392) were among the most magnificent 
of their kind. Furthennore, never before had so 
much attention been paid to the education of the 
page (a boy of from seven to fourteen years of 
age), the sejuire (a youth of from fourteen to 
twenty-one) and the knight in all the exercises of 
war, religion and love. Never had jousts and 
tournaments been organized on a more splendid 
scale. But the institution of chivalry was on the 
decline. 'I'he new orders created were merely 
decorative. 'Phe jousts and tournaments had 
little relation to actual war. 'Phe training of pages 
and squires was as remotefrom the requirements 
of the life of the adult warrior as is the education 
given today in the public schools of luigland 
from the requirements of the modern business 
world. The aberrations of “gallantry” were ceas- 
ing to be tolerable to a society that was liecoming 
increasingly commercial. 

'Phe advent of an effective infantry, anned 
with spears for defense and with deadly archery 
for olfense — and still more the appearance of 
artillery capable of reducing castle walls to 
heaps of ruins- -democratized war and made the 
paraphernalia of chivalry obsolete. 'Phe Hun- 
dred Years’ War between England and France, 
the opening phases of which Froissart depicts, 
although it witnessed many chivalric episodes 
deliberately staged, was fought out by national 
armies in complete disregard of the principles of 
knightly combat. Still further removed from the 
realms of chivalry were the furious conflicts of 
the Wars of the Roses in Fmgland, the so-called 
“religious w'ars” in France or the Thirty Years’ 
War in Germany. 

Nevertheless, chivalry, although it vanished 
from the world of practical affairs at the close of 
the Middle Ages, continued to exist in the world 
of social convention. Such a decorative order as 
that of the Garter kept its fascination for the 
friends of kings, and new one.s— e.g. the Golden 
Fleece in Burgundy (1429), St. Michael (1469) 


and the Holy Ghost (1578) in France — con- 
stantly sprang up and attained eminence. Per- 
rot, the historian of chivalry, was able to 
enumerate no fewer than 234 orders existent in 
1820 and since then, especially in England, 
many new ones have been instituted. They have, 
of course, no practical significance whatsoever. 
They are merely inexpensive ornaments by 
means of which sovereigns can manifest ap- 
proval of conspicuous service on the part of 
faithful subjects. 

When Perrot published his CoUectum histo- 
rique des ordres de chevalerie a curious revival of 
interest in mediaeval chivalry was taking place. 
It was one phase of that romantic reaction 
following the excessive rationalism and utilitar- 
ianism of the revolutionary era from 1789 to 
1815. ^ copious literature sprang up under its 
influence in many Fairopean countries and even 
in America. Worthy of special mention are 
Kenelm Digby’s Broadstone of Honour (1822), 
J. G. G. Biisching’s Riiterzeit und RitUrwesen 
(2 vols., Leipsic 1823), (i. Ferrario’s Storia ed 
analisi degh antidv romanzi di cavalleria (4 vols., 
Milan 1828-29) and G. P. R. James’ History of 
Chivalry (1830). These writers, peering through 
the blood-red haze of the revolutionary terror 
and the Napoleonic wars, dwelt upon the cour- 
age of the mediaeval knights, their piety, their 
devoted .service to the weak and the oppressed, 
their fine courtesy, their delicate sense of honor. 
And in illustration of their thenu* they depicted 
in glowing language the noble lives and fine 
achievements of such selected heroes as Godfrey 
of Bouillon, Tancred of Sicily or the Chevalier 
Bayard. 

This excessive eulogy of chivalry on the part 
of the romantics was followed by a cold douche 
of criticism on the part of realistic historians. 
They pointed out that model knights like God- 
frey, Tancred and Bayard were rare exceptions 
in the midst of most unattractive and unedifying 
normalities and that, generally, chivalry was in- 
effective in war, obscurantist in religion and 
antisocial in love. 'Phey held that it glorified 
fighting for its own sake, that it fostered persecu- 
tion and that it disseminated a gross immorality; 
that its courtesies were confined to a very limited 
class and that outside the range of its narrow 
sympathies it was cruel and insufferably proud. 

On the whole, however, chivalry may be said 
to have marked an upward step in the march of 
humanity from savagery to civilization. In 
spite of its defects, it exalted the standard 
of honor; it enlarged the conception of generos- 
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ity; it attached manhood to the service of reli- 
gion; it developed and instilled a fine code of 
good manners; and it inculcated a splendid ideal 
of social service. 

F. J. C. Hearnshaw 

Arabic. The flower of chivalry, which, nur- 
tured by Islam, reached its fullest bloom in 
Saladin and his contemporary Usamah, had its 
roots in ancient heathen Arabia. Particularly 
among the Bedouins of north Arabia do we 
notice those prime elements which enter into the 
composition of a chivalric knighthood. 'Po the 
denizens of the desert fighting was a chronic 
mental mood, ^hazu (razzia) a national sport, 
camel raiding the only manly occupation and 
blood feud the most important institution. One 
Christian tribe, the hanu-‘Udhrah, was proverbi- 
al for its respect for womanhood and Platonic 
love. 

Chivalry in its primitive fonn, implying a 
body of horsemen etpiipped for battle, was 
developed in the first centun .;s of the Christian 
era with the introduction of the horse from west- 
ern Asia. The horse soon became a war animal 
and insjiired a whole literature in Arabic. 

In desert land, where forage was scarce and the 
hor.se an animal of luxury, the faris (horse rider) 
graflually became the ecjuivalcntofA'«3’yiV/(chief). 
With the neces.sary traits of leadership he usually 
combined a gift for poetry, by means of which 
he aroused the martial enthusiasm of his tribes- 
men, extolling their virtues and tho.se of their 
ancestors and emphasizing the weaknesses of 
the enemy. The Bedouins came to consider 
most enviable the title s/uTtr farts (poet knight) 
and to regard tribal superiority as based on 
horsemanship, jioctry and generosity, the last as 
an index of wealth. 

In the ayyam a/-* Arab, the tribal combats of 
the pre-Mohammedan era, the early warriors of 
the Arabian peninsula rode forth in quest of ad- 
venture, rushing to the rescue of captive maid- 
ens, offering succor to the helpless and in gen- 
eral typifying the qualities of muru'ah (manli- 
ness) most highly prized by Arabians: courage as 
measured by the number of adversaries killed, 
loyalty as evidenced by devotion to the interests 
of the tribe and generosity as manifested by the 
readiness to slay camels for the guests. 

The pages of al-Agh^ii, al- ^Iqd al-Fartd^ and 
the numerous dlwdns are replete with illustra- 
tions of chivalric virtues as well as its vices, such 
as persistence in revenge, intolerance of others 
and illicit sex relations. Al-Shanfara, Zavd al- 
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Khayl (Zayd of the Horses), ‘Adi ibn-Hatim, 
‘Amr ibn-Ma‘dIkarib the champion of Yaman, 
Muhalhil ibn-RabI ‘ah and ‘Antarah ibn- 
Shaddad may be cited as types of pre-Islamic 
heroes. Al-Shanfara was taken captive while 
young and on his release took an oath to kill a 
hundred from among his captors. After making 
his ninety-ninth killing, .so the story goes, he was 
himself overpowered and slain. A member of the 
enemy tribe, however, happened to stumble one 
day on al-Shanfara’s skull as it lay bleaching on 
the ground and received a wound in his foot 
which resulted in his death; thus the revenge was 
consummated. 

The name of ‘Antarah has lived in Arabic 
literature as the .symbol of chivalric conduct. 
'Phis Bedouin Achilles, who flourished in the 
last decade of the sixth century, w’as the son of a 
black slave woman and could not therefore be 
regarded as a legitimate member of the family 
unle.ss so acknowledged by his father. On one 
occ«i.sion, w'hile his father s tribe was holly en- 
gaged in battle, the lad refused to take part, 
saying, “A slave knows not how to fight, milking 
camels ishisjob.” 'Phereupon the father shouted, 
“Charge! thou art free.” ‘Phe talc of ‘Antarah 's 
romance (strah), which tf)ok its present form 
during the crusades is still relished by large 
audiences in the cafes of Cairo, Beirut and 
Bagdad. 

'Po these pagan Arabian rudiments ofchivalry 
which Islam inherited, it adtled its own contri- 
bution. Jn Islam the consecration of war to the 
service of religion- two seemingly incongruous 
ideas — and their fusion into a homogeneous 
whole were carried to a more successful c.xtent 
than in any other major religion . Of all systems 
of belief Mohammedanism is the only one which 
holds “holy war” (jihad) among its cardinal 
tenets and promises him who dies on its battle- 
field a passport to heaven. 

Mohammed was himself an orphan who had 
felt the pinch of poverty, and in his social legis- 
lation favoring the fatherlc.ss and mothcrle.ss, the 
poor, the slaves, the wayfarers, he promulgated 
the most humane part of his code (Koran 4:2,3, 
40; 16.73; 24:33, etc.). To the two fundamen- 
tal principles of chivalry, war and religion, the 
third, gallantry, was now added. Nevertheless, 
Arab chivalry even in its Islamic development re- 
mained a .spirit, a way of life; it never became as 
in the Occident an organized institution. In the 
Moslem army of conquest the distinctive quali- 
ties of the chivalric knights, which at their best 
were valor, honor, piety and love and at their 
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worst ferocity, perfidy, fanaticism and lust, were 
all well represented. 

'rhe early Moslems, like the heathen Arabi- 
ans, considered a man educated and cultured if 
he could compose in prose and \'erse, ride, swim 
and shoot arrows. Such a person was called 
kdmil (the perfect one). I'he first Arabic poets 
who wrote especially of love and sang the praises 
of the fair sex were all post-lslaniic. 

I'hose first crusaders who came into the 
Holy Land cherishing a \ague idea that the 
Saracens were idolaters were soon disillusioned. 
The early contacts show'ed the mailed gentlenjan 
of Europe that he had met his match in Asia and 
that neither in magnanimity nor in military 
prowess was a Coeur de Lion superior to a 
Salad in. 

Saladin (Salrih-al-l)Tn) exemplified all the 
virtues and graces of Arab chivalry. When the 
crusading army entered Jerusalem in 1099 it 
inaugurated the “kingdom of (lod” by slaugh- 
tering some two thousand Christians and Jews. 
When Saladin retook the city in 1 1 S7 he ac- 
cepted ransom for men, women and children and 
released several thousands who could not pay. 
Those same women and children found the 
gates of lyre closed against them by Conrad and 
the Italian sailors in Alexandria unwilling to 
*akc them on board without due payment. 
Reginald of Chatillon, who in xiolation of 
treaty terms had attacked a caravan near his 
stronghold Crac (Karak), fell into the hands of 
Saladin after the battle of Haltin in 11S7. The 
latter hail sworn to take with his own hand the 
life of the breaker of the truce. I'hc prisoner was 
offered a cup of refreshments; but Saladin was 
quick to explain that since it was not onlcred by 
him the drink did not constitute an amnesty, 
the Arab custom being that of considering any 
one safe after part4iking of the hosjiitality of 
another. 

It was, in fact, on the plains of Syria that 
European chivalry developed out of a mass of 
usages, mainly (iallic in origin, into an organic 
form. As early as the eighth century the Hmay- 
yad Caliph al-Walid (705 15) had hou.ses built 
for the lepers and insane, and it was in Syria 
early in the twelfth century that the first fomial 
orders of knighthood, the llos})italers and the 
'Icmplars, w'ere establisheil. 'I’lie Order of St. 
Lazarus, which was founded for assisting the 
lepers, and the many lazar houses which 
grew later in the West followed the eastern 
precedent. 

In Spain, Cordova with its frequent jousts 


and tournaments was the hearth of Arab 
chivalry. To the Moslem courts of al-Nasir 
(912-61) and his son al-Hakam (961-76), where 
a punctilious code of honor was assiduously 
cultivated. Hocked Christian knights under 
guaranty of safe conduct to break lance with the 
Moorish aivaliers. In Ciranada in 1400 ibn- 
Hudhayl wrote The Ornament of Chevaliers and 
Banner of Gallants, 'i'hc queen of Alfonso vii, 
besieged in Azeca in 1139, needed but to show 
herself at the w’indow and the siege was im- 
mediately raiseil. 'The Cid (short for sayyid), the 
national hero of Spain, fought first with, and 
later against, the Moors. In French the first full 
portrait ol a knight is that of Roland, a com- 
mander in Charlemagne’s expedition against the 
Moslems in Sjiain. Chanson de Roland and cer- 
tain products ol hVi’iich troubadours, as well as 
of Cierman nfinnesingers, slviw clearly the 
inlluence of oriental bards. 

'riie Mameluke dv nasty of Egypt (1250- 
1517), which de.ilt the final blow to the eru- 
saders, was represented in the field of chivalry 
by Baybars (1260-1277), whose daring exploits 
and acts of generosity, like those of ‘Antarah, 
are still recited throughout the Arabic speaking 
world. The/mvs, who figures in The Arabian 
Nij^hts, embodies the Mameluke ideals of a 
hero rather than the Abbassids, as ordinarily 
supposed. 

'J'hc beginnings of hAiropean heraldry, a 
direct product and characteristic token of 
chivalry, can be tracetl also to the Arab world. 
The crusaders brought back with them in the 
twelfth century the germs of heraldic bearings. 
Saladin probably had the eagle for crest, ibn- 
Tulfin (S6<S 77) the lion and Baniuq (1382-98) 
the falcon. Baybars’ lion can still be seen carved 
on the bridge he built across the Jordan. Most 
of the Mamelukes bore names of animals, the 
corresponding images of which they blazoned on 
their shieUls. On a Zangid coin struck in Sinjar 
(1190) we see tiu; double headed eagle, a bird of 
Sumerian origin and later adopted in Europe 
and the United States. The eastern origin of 
heraldic terms may be illustrated by such words 
as “azure” (Arabic) and “gules” (probably 
]*crsian). Among the Moslems of the present day 
the crescent and star, the lion and the sun 
represent the sole surviving remnants of her- 
aldry. 

Philip K. Hitti 

Bushido. See Feudalism, section on Japan. 
See: Feudalism; Manorial System; Christianity; 
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Religious Orders; Military Orders; Truck of 
God; Crusades; Islam; Jihad; Woman, Position 
in Society; Court, Royal; Etiqulite; Conven- 
tions, Social; Honor; Service; Chahm y; Spori-s. 
Consult: For European Chivalry: Batty, J., The 
Spirit and Influence of Chwalry (London iKgo); Warre 
Cornish, h'., Chivahy (3rd ed. Ja)ndon Diphy, 

Kenelm, The liroad Stone of Honour, 4 vols. (rev. ed. 
Ivondon 1828-29); Gautier, E. T. L., La ••hei'fderie 
(Paris 1884), tr. by H. PVith (London 1891), James, G. 
P. R,, History of Chivalry and the Crusades (London 
1830); Perrot, A. M., Collection historique des ordres de 
cheimlerie (Paris 1820); Chk'alry: a Series of Studies, 
ed. by E. Prestaye (London 1928); Woodliouse, F. C., 
Military Relifjtous Orders (London 1879); Idaih, J., 
Les nrtf>ine\ de I'anciennc Frame, 4 vols. (Paris 1884- 
1917) vol. ii. 

For Arauic Ciiivat.ry: Wacyf Biiutros Ghali, La 
tradition ihei'aleresque des arabes (Paris 1919); 
LTsamah ibn-Munqidh, Kttdh al-Ftihdr, ed. by P. 
K. Hitti (Princeton 1930); An Arah-Synan Centleman 
and Warrior m the Period of the (Jruuides, tr. by 
P. Iv. Ilitti (New York 1929); Lane-Poole, S., A 
History of hflypt in the Middle A^fcs (4th ed. London 
1925); Muir, Williain, The Mameluke or Slave 
Dynasty of Efjypt, 1:200-1517 (London 189b). 

CHLEliORAI), FRANTISKK LADISLAV 
(1839-1911), C'zcchoslovakian economist anti 
pioneer in the cooperative movement. In i<S67, 
following a trip to western Europe, C’hleborad 
published a work on the Rochdale pioneers and 
in the following year was the leader in the found- 
ing of a producers’ coojierative in Prague called 
the Beehive. As its iirst jiresident lit' was largely 
re.sponsible for its success, which in turn led to 
the establishment of a large number of ctMipcra- 
tives throughout Czechoslovakia. In 1872 these 
numbered almost five hundred. I Ic also foumled 
the Slavia in Prague, the first Czech muliial 
company for the insurance of workers against 
invalitlity and old age. A too rapid growth, 
combined with lack of experience, brought about 
the complete failure of most of the cooperatives 
in the period following the economic crisi*- of 
1873. Nevertheless, Chlebonid’s pioneer en- 
deavors greatly influenced more permanent sub- 
sequent experiments in both consumers’ and 
producers’ cooperation. In his Soiistava mtrod- 
niho hospoddhtvi politickeho (System of political 
economy, Prague itSfiq) Chleborad stressed the 
role of consumers’ cooperation and dcscribeil its 
organization. In 1884 he ]>ublished Boj o tmijvtek 
(Brunn; translated into German as Dcr Kampf 
um den Besitz, Vienna 1885), in which he 
analyzed the conflicts between the propertied 
and the propertyless and advocated protection 
by society of its weaker members. He passed the 
final years of his life in Russia as teacher and 
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later as councilor in the office of the Ministry of 
Finance. 

Emanuel Skatula 

Consult: Skaiula, Emanuel, “Vvvoj ciru/stevm' myslcn- 
ky V ceskych zemfeh Obtiobi ChJeboradova Oulu’ 
(Development of cooperatum in ( V.erhoslovakia du’’- 
inK the era of the Clileborad beehivi’s) in Dvacet let 
Ustreduiho svn^M Ceskoslovenskyih Druzstev, igoS- 
liiJtS (Pratrue 1928) p. 23 38. 

CHOMIAKOV, ALEKSEY. Sic Khomiakov, 
Aleksey. 

CHRISTIAN LABOR UNIONS. The Chris- 
tian labor union movement represents an at- 
tempt on the part of Roman Catholic leaders to 
counterbalance the socialistic tendencies of the 
general or “free” labor union movement of 
Europe. With the exception of a small French- 
Canatlian group and a few sporadic units in 
Mexico, Chile and Argentina, it is confined in 
the main to continental Europe, with over half 
of its membership centered in Germany, par- 
ticularly in the Catholic provinces of the west, 
the Rhineland and Westphalia. 

The beginnings of the movement date back to 
the eighties of the last century when a few 
Christian labor unions were founded, mostly ii*. 
Germany by priests who were under the influ- 
ence of the awakening of the “social conscience” 
among advanced Catholic thinkers. Its prin- 
ciples did not acquire unity, however, until after 
^he publication in 1891 of the encyclical 
Rerum novarum of Pojie Leo Xlil. 

’I'hcre is as a general rule no essential difl'er- 
ence within a gi\en country between the struc- 
ture, functional technique and short run indus- 
trial tactics of the Cliristian labor unions and 
those of the general labor movement; regulations 
and policies as to strike and other benefits arc 
generally the same. In a few' of the smaller 
countries, how ever, especially those of the Latin 
tyjie, some of the organizations have a less 
militant and more benevolent character. 

'J’he relation to employers is practically the 
same in both tyjies of labor unions. I'Yecjnent 
attempts on the ]\irt of church leaders to organ- 
ize employers on “Christian” lines, and thus in- 
cidentally to refute the charge brought against 
them by the socialists of .sjilitting only the 
workers’ front, have been rendered unsuccessful 
by the preference of Catholic einjiloyers for 
remaining in the general employers’ organiza- 
tions. 

As the primary justification for a separate 
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organization Christian lalior unions have cm- Innsbruck in 1922, at Lucerne in 1925 and at 
phasizecl their distinctive program of deriving Munich in 1928. The post-war fluctuations of 
all demands idtimately from religious prin- membership have been almost parallel to those 
cijdcs, and argue that joint organization with of the labor movement generally — rapid growth 
non-believers endangers the faith of Christian until 1921, marked decline until around 1925 
workers. The firincijdes to which they adhere and since then a partial recovery, 
are those of the eneyehcal Rmm mwarum: In 1928, the International reported a total 

emphasis upon individual human personality membership of 1,423,227 (as against 3,035,989 
but rejection of the economic liberalism of the in 1922), divided as shown in the table. In Italy, 
capitalist regime, which, they hold, sacrifices the which had over a million members in 1922, the 
welfare of the workers to the profits of the few; movement has been suppressed by the Fascists, 
belief in the necessity of social classes but denial The seat of the International is at Utrecht, 
of the Marxian conclusion that their existence Holland, the secretary being P. J. S. Serrarens, 
entails class struggle; insistence that labor a former teacher in the Holland schools. Its 
unionism should be non-socialistic; and a organization is rather Icxise and its chief business 
declaration of the uni\ersal need for association is the exchange of information and the prepara- 
and tor harmonizing divergent interests accord- tion of congresses. 

ing to Christian ethics. Applied to industrial re- On the whole, membership of the constituent 
lations this doctrine has meant recognition of unions in the International Federation of Chris- 
equal rights of capital and labor, organization of tian Labor Unions is confinetl to Roman Catho- 
each and cooperation through such joint bodies lies. There are two types of exceptions, how- 
as works councils and shop committees. ever, which justify the more general denoinina- 

The growth of the movement w’as very slow tion “Christian”; in Holland and Switzerland 
until the first national unions were formed at the there are separate Protestant unions as well as 
end of the century. The first atteinp! at inter- Catholic unions; while in Germany the Chris- 
national organization v.'as the International Sec- tian labor unions are open to Protestants. The 
retariat of Christian 'I’rade Unions instituted in practical purpose of the mixed unions in Ger- 
1908 at the Congress of Zurich. 'Fhe net result many was, in its origin, mainly to hamper en- 
was slight. The World War checked further croachments from the Roman Catholic church 
progress, disrupting the international bonds of authorities on the conduct of union aflairs, and 
the Christian unions even more than those of the incidentally to facilitate relations with employers 
general unions. 'The former Entente countries of both creeds. Christian labor union doctrine 
and the Central Powers held separate interna- justified the combination on the ground of com- 
tional gatherings until 1920, when the Interna- mon opposition by both ecclesiastical groups to 
tional C'ongress at I’he Hague created an Inter- socialism and the validity of Cdiristian ethical 
national Federation of Christian Labor Unions, principles, whether Catholic or Protestant, as 
Congresses of the new organization were held at applied to social problems. Although no statis- 
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Namk 01 Orc.ani/ation 

MEMnF-RSHIP 

C iermany 

f lesamtverhand dcr C’hristlichcn CJcwcrkschaften Deutschlands 

720,059 

Austi iJi 

Zentralkommission dcr (’hristlichcn (Jcwerkschaften Oesterreichs 

76,000 

Belgium 

Contedth-ation des Syndicats C’hnHiens de Belcique 

I. S 5 . 079 

Spa 111 

Confederaeuin Nacional de Sindicatos Catdlicos de Obreros 

40,000 

I'Vcifu'e 

Confdddration bVanyaise des Travailleurs ChnStiens 

101,565 

I IunK«ry 

Keresztenvszocialista Orszapos Szakszervezetek Kozpontja 

52,110 

YuKOslavia 

JuKosknanska Strokovna Zveza 

5,500 

Luxemburg 

Ftiddration des Syndicats Chretiens do Luxemburs 

1,300 

i^cilland 

Rooinsch-Katholick Werklicdcnverbond in Nederland 

124,850 


C^hristelljk Nationaal Vakverbond in Nederland 

53,636 

Czechoslovakia 

Risska Ccskoslowanska Vseodborova Koiuise Krestanskosocialni 
Verband dcr Christlichen (Jcwerkschaften fiir das Gebiet des 

44,673 


'rschecho-Slowakischen Staates 

24,129 

Switzerland 

Christlichnationalcr CJew'erkschaftsbund der Schweiz 

18,093 


Schweizerisclier Verband EvanKelischer Arbeiter und An>{estellter 

6,233 
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tics are available it is generally agreed that the 
Protestant membership in German mixed 
unions represents no more than a sprinkling; 
while the special Protestant unions in Holland 
and Switzerland claim an aggregate membership 
of only 60,000. 

In Germany, alt}u)ugh there is no formal link 
between the unions and the church, priests and 
Catholic intellectuals individually play a large 
part in the movement as writers, lecturers, 
teachers, etc. Moreover, there is a dependence 
based chiefly on the spiritual power of the 
church authorities over the individual members 
and a borid arising from community of creed. 
There is in addition a formal connection be- 
tween the unions and certain Catholic organiza- 
tions under direct church authority, such as the 
Katholische .^rbeitervcrcine and the Verband 
der Katholischen jugend- und Jungmanner- 
vercine Deutschlands. Repeated friction be- 
tween the Arbeitcrvereitie and the labor unions 
eventually led to the formation of a joint com- 
mittee (with rejiresentativcs also from the youth 
organization), the purpose of which is to elimi- 
nate overlapping activities and to coop<Tate in 
propaganda by meetings, literature, lecture 
courses, etc. 

In Holland the Catholic unions ofiiciall\ 
recognize as spiritual advisers priests who are 
appointed by the bishops to control union activ- 
ities, to w'atch over “the jnirity of faith and 
morals” of members and to report to ecclesias- 
tical authorities on all disobedience. In Belgium 
the bishops for a similar purpose delegate a 
committee of six diocesan directors. In the J.,atin 
countries priests, monks anti other persons 
affiliated with ecclesiastic bodies play an essen- 
tial part in the conduct of union affairs, but 
church supervision is local and personal rather 
than central. 

The relations of Christian labor union.s 'vith 
political parties representing the view's of the 
Catholic church are, on the wdiolc, similar to the 
relations of the free labor unions with the parties 
affiliated with the Labour and Socialist Inter- 
national at Zurich. In Germany the prin- 
ciples regulating the attitude of the Christian 
labor unions toward the Catholic Center party 
are almost exactly the same as those which 
regulate the relations between the free unions 
and the Social Democratic party: mutual inde- 
pendence and autonomy but personal union; 
support given to the party at elections; organized 
joint action on special issues; and mutual recog- 
nition of the party as the political representation, 
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and of the unions as the industrial representa- 
tion, of a common outlook, 'bhe chief leaders of 
the Christian labor unions often represent the 
Catholic Center party in the yarious parliamen- 
tary bodies. In 1930 the general president of the 
Gesamtverband der Christlichen Ckwverkschaf- 
ten Deutschlands, Herr Stegerw'ald, was a 
cabinet minister in the Socialist-C'atholic- 
Liberal coalition government of the German 
Republic. In contrast, however, to the harmoni- 
ous role of the “free” labor unions in the homo- 
geneous class organization of the Social Demo- 
crats, Christian labor unioni.sts, who form the 
left wing of the Catholic Center party, often 
dash with the large middle class ami capitalist 
groups which constitute the bulk of the party. In 
Austria the Christian labor unions similarly 
support the Catholic Christian Social party, 
which in practise is the most conservative. In 
Holland the Catholic and the Protestant unions 
support their respective parties, both of which 
arc chiefly conservative. In other countries 
Christian labor unions are of small account 
politically. Needless to say, the support thus 
given to parties so closely associated with cap- 
italistic interests and identified with a long 
historical tradition of bitter opposition to labor 
demands (the right to organize and strike, 
legalized collective bargaining, the abolition of 
class suffrage, disarmament and international- 
ism) is one of the chief arguments used by the 
“free” unions against the Christian unions. 

Originally there was nothing but fierce hostil- 
ity between the two types of unions. 'Phe power 
of the Chri.stian labor unions, too small for 
effective j>rc.ssure on the employers, was yet 
sufficient to weaken the workers’ position by dis- 
rupting their rmity. 'I’he bona fide character of 
the Christian labor unions was denied by the 
“free” unions, who charged them with being 
tools in the hamls of the capitalists. In the pre- 
war period, almost any strike involving Chris- 
tian labor unions led to such charges as black- 
legging and being in the pay of the employers, 
although these extreme accusations could be 
substantiated only in a few local instances. The 
tone of the Christian labor union propaganda 
against the general unions was equally aggressive. 

Since the war in Germany, and to a some- 
what smaller extent in the neighboring Teutonic 
countries hostility has become much less acute. 
In fact cooperation, tacit or even openly organ- 
ized, on all concrete immediate issues, is the 
general rule. Proportional representation ac- 
cording to membership regulates joint activities 
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>n the innumerable bodies set up by labor legis- 
lation or collective bargaining, such as shop 
councils, tariff committees, economic councils, 
social insurance bodies and even the conference 
and the economic council of the International 
Labour Office. Parliamentary lobbying is also 
often undertaken jointly. In most strikes and 
other wage movements of the last decade there 
has been organized cooperation in all the stages 
from the formulation of demands to the final 
settlement of disj^utes. This improved condition 
is due to many causes. Christian labor unions 
found that they could retain their membership 
only by defending the workers* interests as 
energetically as did the other unions — ^a situation 
which has caused many employers to complain 
that the Christian unions have become “at least 
as bad” as the socialists. Community of interests 
has enforced the same attitude with regard to idl 
jiractical questiotis; the growing recognition of 
the unions by employers and the state has 
enormously cy.tended the field of actual im- 
mediate responsibility on practical issues and 
accordingly narrowed the field of doctrinaire 
controvensy on metaphysical problems, dis- 
agreement being limited to ultimate aims and 
doctrinal principles. Owing to the increased 
strength, responsibility and experience of the 
general unions, their post-war practise has be- 
come much more moderate, retaining little of 
the Marxian ideology which the Christian labor 
unions abhor. 'Phere has been since the war a 
dcciiled turn to the left on the part of the 
political parties with which the Christian labor 
unions are as.sociatetl; the German Catholic 
Center party for instance has during most of the 
time since 1918 been a parliamentary ally of the 
Social Democrats. Controversy between spokes- 
men of the two movements has accordingly be- 
come mucli more courteous and tolerant. In- 
creasing liomage is being paid on both .sides to 
the “ideal principle of united unionism”; the 
Christian lalior unions contend merely that this 
cannot be realized as long as the general unions 
fail to emancij>ate themselves still further from 
Marxian philo.sophy, while the general unions 
retort that they have no purpose other than to 
organize for the iiTiprovemcnt of their condition 
all workers regardless of creed, and that there- 
fore there is no bona fide reason for the separate 
organization of a Catholic minority. 

In the meantime, while many of the leaders of 
the Christian labor unions admit that the de- 
crease of ideological differences between both 
movements jeopardizes the existence of the 


Christian labor unions’ position, it has been 
stated by some of the socialist union leaders that 
their movement for industrial democracy must 
proceed on a more .stjlid psychological and ethi- 
cal foundation than that of the Marxian class 
struggle theory and that in this respect there is 
much to be learned from Christian doctrines. 

IIknry de Man 

Ser. Labor Movemknt; Trade Unions; Catholic 
Parties; Christian Socialism; Social Chiustian- 
m’; Religious Instii u i ions, 

Consuh: l.,orwin, Lewis L., Labor and Internal ionalism 
(New York iq2q) ch. xxiii; Arendt, Josepfi, La nature, 
Vor^ardsatton et le programme ties symluats ouvrters 
chretiem (Ilrussels 1926); Cassau, Jeannette, Die 
Arbeitergerverkschaften: etne Einfuhrung (Halberstadt 
1927) p. 30-40; Erdmann, August, Die christluhc 
Arbeiterbervegung in Deuts( bland (2nd cd. StuttRiirt 
1909); Miiller, Otto, Die chrntluhe Cnverkschafu- 
hnoegung Deutschlands (Karlsruhe 1905); GasteiRer, 
Michael, Die chrtstlithe Aibeitetbevvegung in Sud- 
di'utsihland (Munich KioS); Conledc^ration Intci- 
nationale dcs Syndicats Chrdtiens, (ioniptr rendu of 
the 2nd and 3rd congresses (Utrecht 1922 and 1926), 
Rapports et lonclusions of the 4th conuress (Utrecht 
it>28), L'internationale svnduale chretienne pendant 
les annees iQgJ-iQJjy (Utrecht 1926), and L'oeuvre 
de /'Internationale syndiiale chretienne, 

(Utrecht ic^ao). 

CHRIS'ITAN SCIENCE. The Christian Sci- 
ence church is in reality a phase of a more 
general social movement which had its origin in 
the attempts to fuse tw'o comparatively inde- 
pendent modern tendencies: the successful 
practise of, and increasing interest in, mental 
therapeutics; and theological liberalism based on 
antimatcrialistic philosophies. Roth these tend- 
encies came to a sensational climax during the 
third quarter of the nineteenth century, and 
found their most significant social expressions in 
New England. In the rural regions mesmerism 
W'as prevalent and in the cities transcendental- 
ism. When these two currents met they pro- 
duced a new religious movement based on 
spiritual healing and antimaterialistic theology, 
which are dominant characteristics not only of 
Christian Science but of the kindred religious 
movements of New Thought, Spiritualism, 
Unity, Jewish Science, and to a certain extent of 
Vedanta, Theosophy and the Emmanuel move- 
ment. 

The term “Christian Science” was first used 
casually by P. P. (Juimby, a doctor and mes- 
merist in Portland, Maine. One of his most 
enthusiastic snideiits and patients, Mary Baker 
Glover Patterson, later know^i as Mary Baker 
Eddy ig.v.), helped him systematize his ideas 
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and after his death continued to champion and 
develop them. The date usually given for her 
discovery of Christian Science is 1866, when she 
felt lierself divinely restored after a severe fall on 
the ice. Thenceforth she worked assiduously on 
the so-called Quimby manuscripts until in 1875 
she published the first edition of her famous 
Science and Healthy to which she later added a 
Key to the Scriptures, After years of discouraging 
experimentation as author and teacher she made 
two moves which eventually transformed her in- 
dividual practise into a world wide religion. In 
1879 she organized her students at J-^ynn, Mas- 
sachusetts, into the first “Church of Christ 
(Scientist)”; and three years later, in Boston, she 
established in addition to a churcli the Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical College. From the latter 
institution jiractitioners were sent into all parts 
of the country, equipped with the Christian 
Science degree authorizing them to practise 
healing and to teach the “divine metaphysics.” 
These disciples soon brought undreamed 
wealth and powder to Mrs. Eddy and fame to her 
book. 

The initial impetus of the Christian Science 
movement is accounted for not so much by Mrs. 
luJdy’s personal accomplishments as teacher 
(certainly not as healer), nor even by the local 
prestige of her group in Boston, but rather by 
the ])ractical successes of the pioneer practi- 
tioners in the Middle West. In almost all cases 
these were women, and achieved their most sig- 
nificant results among middle class women in the 
larger cities, lliiiulreds of testimonials of re- 
markable cures were forwarded to the leaders in 
Boston and jniblished in the Christian Science 
Journal for the benefit of its W’idcnmg circle of 
readers. In addition to the Sunday reading 
services midweek testimonial gatherings were 
organized and proved another source ot enthusi- 
asm for the practical results achieved. 

The movement sjiread rapidly not only in the 
United States but in the British Empire, notably 
in the dominions, and in (Germany. Its most re- 
markable recent advances have been made in 
California and Florida. WiBi only a few .signifi- 
cant exceptions the movement has found its 
stronghold in those classes and social groups 
where neurasthenic disorders arc prevalent and 
where the accompanying intellectual environ- 
ment is characterized by metaphysical specula- 
tions and pseudo-scientific theologies. Christian 
Science has a double appeal, its practical success 
as a therapeutic cult and its simple yet “scientif- 
ic” theology. Although in its denial of the reality 


of both matter and individual “mortal” mind it 
bears a superficial resemblance to absolute 
idealism, it is much closer in theory to the Hindu 
philosophies of disillusionment. 'I'here is little 
evidence that it has been directly influenced to 
any great extent cither by modern philosophical 
idealism or by modern science. Its chief intel- 
lectual concern has been the exposition and re- 
interpretation of the Bible. Its theology is based 
on the idea of the “I'ather-Mother” God, the 
only reality, as impersonal, universal, inlinitc 
Principle, Mind or (iood. Endowed with perfect 
love lie manifests His spiritual power against 
the world of error, illusion or “mortal belief” 
by conquering sin, disease and death: both 
through Christ, who “demon.strated” man’s 
“at-one-ment” with God, and through Science 
and Health, His modern revealed word. 

At first the movement w'as attacked by the 
defenders of the more conventional Christian 
theology and, more seriously, by the medical 
profession. In almost every state attempts were 
made to prevent the professional ])ractitioners 
from healing, by making a medical degree legally 
necessary for any kind of healing. Bdie first at- 
temjits of this sort were made during the nineties 
(e.g. in New York, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Oregon), while in ICngland a similar move was 
made in 1906. But practically all of them failed, 
since the courts conceded the right of an indi- 
vidual to resort to any kind of healing he wished, 
and in the United States refused to interpret 
tins issue as falling under the police power of the 
state. 

More recently, various factors have contrib- 
uted to greater tolerance. In the first jilacc, 
Christian Scientists have adopted more reason- 
able tactics and the movement as a whole has 
been raised to a higher intellectual level. The 
physical fear of “malicious animal magnetism” 
which dominated so much of Mrs. luldy’s later 
career, and kindred ideas taken over from the 
incsmcristic background, have lost most of their 
force and have been assimilated to the meta- 
jdiy.sics of “mortal mind.” In 190T Mrs. Eddy 
pennitted her students to be vaccinated and en- 
joined them to obey all quarantine laws and not 
to treat contagious diseases. Since 1902, when 
she abandoneil “metaphysical” ob.stctrics, there 
has been a general tendency among Christian 
Science practitioners to refuse surgical cases. A 
second factor is the great progress made in 
recent years by the science of psycho-theraj^eu- 
tics and its admission of many results of mental 
treatment which were formerly regarded as in- 
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credible or miraculous. At the same time, how- 
ever, the practical vindication of mental healing 
by medical science has tended to undermine the 
theoretical interj>retation of “spiritual or di- 
vine” healing required by Christian Science 
theology. A third factor is that other religious 
denominations, warned by the success of Chris- 
tian Science, have given official encouragement 
to faith healing, prayer healing and other tradi- 
tional practises which had fallen into disfavor 
under the reign of mechanistic psychology and 
metaphysics. Finally, the spread of other cults, 
especially of oriental, non-Christian ideas, has 
brought many new rivals and more sophisticated 
traditions into the field which formerly de- 
manded an avowedly Christian theology. 

Although healing has been the distinguishing 
characteristic of its practise, Christian Science 
has expended much energy also upon combating 
the more subtle manifestations of “error.” It has 
sought to banish fear in its many forms and has 
preached optimism in the face of disasters, wars, 
depressions, poverty and social evils. As a result 
it has practically never engaged in movements of 
reform, in “social gospels” nor in the usual 
forms of philanthropy and church benevolence, 
except in the negative sense of denying the 
reality of evils. 'The most significant tleviation 
from this policy was the Christian Science war 
work, which supjiorted among the soldiers 
about two hundred “workers” and over a hun- 
dred “welfare rooms” and served not merely to 
distribute Christian Science literature but also 
to provide physical and mental comforts for the 
soldiers. Another deviation was the giving of 
considerable sums in recent years to sutferers 
from floods and earthejuakes. As a church 
Christian Science has no political or social plat- 
form except in so far as it explicitly demands 
obedience to law, honesty in business and, in 
general, “the sweet amenities of Love, in rebuk- 
ing sin, in true hrotherliness, charitableness and 
forgiveness.” The interest which many Chris- 
tian Scientists display both personally and col- 
lectively in material comforts is explained on the 
ground that these external symbols, in a world of 
illusion, demonstrate, as well as stimulate, their 
love for harmony and beauty in that real worl 1 
of infinite intelligence or love wffiich constitutes 
the Divine Mind. 

The highly centralized administration of the 
church is a masterpiece of Mrs. ICddy s genius. 
All W'ho wish to practise or teach Christian 
Science must be members of the Mother 
Church. This is governed by a Board of Dircc- 
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tors; the original directors, five practical men of 
affairs, were appointed by Mrs. h)ddy and given 
the authority to cIkkisc their successors. The 
Board of Directors must govern the church ac- 
cording to the by-laws laid down by Mrs. Kddy 
in the Church Manual. It exercises absolute con- 
trol over the membershij) of the Mother Church 
and final jurisdiction over the local membersliip 
and government of each of the various branch 
churches. According to the United States census 
of 1926 the Mother Church had i49,9t;7 mern- 
ben;, of whom S7,94o belonged also to branch 
churches; while the membership of the 1913 
branch churches was i40,oSi, of whom 52,141 
were not affiliated with the Mother Church. Out 
of the total membership of 202,098 about 9000 
are authorized practitioners or niinscs. More 
recent (1930) figures, published in the Christian 
Science Journal, give the number of Christian 
Science churches in the world as about 2400, of 
which about 2000 are in the United States and 
200 in Creat Britain. The male membership 
con.stitutes 32.5 percent of the total, and the 
urban about (>4 percent. I'he Christian Science 
Monitor, a non-pa.tisan daily news|>aj)er pub- 
lished by the church, has a circulation of about 
1 35,000. The most important of the other church 
agencies are: the Christian Science Publishing 
Society, governed by a separate Board of IVus- 
tces but in reality controlled by the Board of 
Directors; the Publication Committee, which 
conducts a vigorous campaign agair.st “obnox- 
ious books”; the Board of Education, which 
examines teachers, awards theii degrees and 
gives free public lectures (about 3500 annually); 
the Benevolent Association, which conducts two 
“sanatoriurns,” one at Chestnut Hill, Massachu- 
setts, and one in San Francisco; and Sunday 
Schools and reading rooms, which are found in 
almost every Christian Science society or 
church. 

On the whole, the Board of Directors has 
maintained its power very shrewdly. Several law 
suits have tested its powers, especially with re- 
spect to the trustees of the Publication Society 
and over the trust fund trustees named in Mrs. 
Eddy’s will. Several w^omcn ha\c aspired to be 
Mrs. Eddy’s successors but the Board of Direc- 
tors has succeeded in asserting its complete au- 
thority over them. Only two movements have 
proved menacing. Mrs. Augusta Stetson, a de- 
voted disciple of Mrs. Eddy, established a strong 
Christian Science organization in New' York, 
which by threatening to eclipse the Mother 
Church in Boston aroused the jealousy of its 
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founder. By exalting Mrs. Eddy as “Mother 
Mary” to equality with Christ, a move which 
Mrs. Eddy herself publicly repudiated, and by 
exploiting her personal prestige as an intimate of 
Mrs. Eddy, Mrs. Stetson incurred tlie hostility 
of the Board of Directors as well as of Mrs. Eddy 
and was excommunicated in 1909. But she had 
an influential and loyal following in New York, 
which continued to j)roclaim her doctrines, such 
as the spiritual conquest over birth and death 
and the purely spiritual government ol the 
church. After her death in 1928 her followers as- 
serted their confidence in her, as well as Mrs. 
Eddy’s, imminent reappearance and immortality 
demonstration. 

A second serious dissensK)n began in the 
'Third Church of London, where IVIrs. Annie C. 
Bill resigned after she had come under the influ- 
ence of Frederick L. Rawson s doctrines. Ap- 
jiealing to the Manual and defying the authority 
of the Board of Directors after Mrs. Eddy’s 
death, she insisted on a single succt'ssor to Mrs. 
Eddy and organized a “Central Assembly” with 
herself as “pastor emeritus.” She was sued for 
adopting the “authorized” titles of the Mother 
Church, and after losing her case in the courts 
with a few followers she changed the organiza- 
tion to the Parent Church of the New Scientific 
(ieneration. In 1924 John V. Dittemore, who 
was one of the original five directors of the 
Mother Church and who had been ousted by 
his fellow directors, joined the movement and 
carried a considerable ]>ersonal following with 
him. American headquarters were established at 
Washington, D. C., and the name was changed 
to the Christian .Science Parent Church, I’he 
Church of the Transforming C.’ovenant. In 1930 
all connection with Christian Science was 
abandoned and the name was changed to I'hc 
Church of the Universal Design. 'Fhcrc arc now’ 
about 80 branches and 1200 members in this 
church. In doctrine the Parent Church is tlis- 
tinctive in emphasizing a spiritualized version of 
evolution, in sponsoring the Anglo-lsrael doc- 
trine and in preaching medical cooperation. Al- 
though it is small numerically it is significant 
as another evidence of the difficulties encoun- 
tered by the Board of Directors in keeping the 
church under its control. 

Herbert W. Schneider 

See: Religion; Christianity; Spiritualism; Tran.s- 
cendentai.ism; Ciiurc:h; Sects; Cults; Healing. 

Consult: The works of Mary Baker Eddy, Science and 
Health, nith a Key to the Scriptures, and Church 
Manual, available in numerous editions; the files of the 
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Christian Science Journal-, First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, Boston, War Relief Committee, Christian 
Science War Time Actiinties (Boston 1922); United 
States, Bureau of the Census, Reliffious Bodies: JQ2f), 
2 voLs. (Washington 1929-30) vol. 11, p. 348-57; Wil- 
bui, .Sibyl, The Life of Mary Baker Eddy (5th cd. 
Boston 1923). See also such critical works as Riley, I. 
W., I*eabody, F. W., and Humiston, C. E., The Faith, 
the P'alsity anil the Failure of Christum Siience (New 
York 1925); Dakin, E. F., Mrs. Eddy (New York 
1929), containing a bibliography; Milmine, Georgine, 
The Life of Mary Baker (J. Eddy and the History of 
Christian Science (New York 1909). 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 
(iuEAT Britain. Christian Socialism was the 
jihrase chosen by a small band of clerical and lay 
members of the Church of England in the 
middle of the nineteenth century to e.xjiress 
their deep conviction that the economic develop- 
ment and the social relations of the community 
coukl prove satisfactory only if they were 
consciously brought into obedience to the sjiirit 
of C’hrist and His purpose for mankind. They 
found the church, to which they w^erc passion- 
ately attached, accepting ami even commending 
tlie views of philosophers, politicians and econ- 
omists whose knowledge of public questions it 
reckoned superior to its own. 'I'hose views 
justified, on grounds claiming to be scientific, 
the ab.indonment of the vastly expanding in- 
dustrial system to the virtually unregulated 
dominion of the profit seeker, the glorification of 
competition regardle.ss of its effects and the dis- 
couragement of all efforts at combination among 
the laboring ela.sses, either to alleviate the condi- 
tions of their employment or to seek a livelihood 
outside the wage system. 'The Christian Social- 
ists challenged both the validity of this teaching 
and the right of the church to identify itself 
therewith. 'The resistance of tiie masses to the 
workings of the industrial system was, they 
claimed, not merely justifiable but actually 
animated by contrasting ideals of cooperation 
and service which were in harmony with the 
spirit of Christianity. 'I'he Christian Socialists 
banded themselves together therefore to pro- 
claim the supremacy of Christian values over 
purely secular considerations, to expound the 
traditions and implications of Christianity in this 
light, to enlist the sympathy of the public for the 
eflPorts made by the workers to improve their 
conditions and transform their status, and to 
initiate practical experiments in working class 
education and cooperation of every kind. 

The Christian Socialists “owed their inspira 
tion to Carlyle and their opportunity to tne 
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Chartists,” says Canon Raven in his authorita- 
tive history of the movement. 'I’he socialism 
which wiLS crystallizing into a scientific form in 
the (Communist Manifesto of Marx and Engels, 
though much of it had been formulated in 
England, influenced them scarcely at all. Some 
had been affected by the [protests of Southey 
and Coleridge against the laissez faire doctrines 
of the Manchester school and the utilitarianism 
of Bentham, others by the French experiments 
in industrial coojuiration wliich grew out of the 
writings of the Fourierists. 'This latter influence 
was conspicuous in the case of the young bar- 
rister John Malcolm Ludlow who was the true 
founder of the movement. Educated in Paris he 
returned there tf) witntiss the development of 
affairs after the Revolution of i(S4<S, and wrote 
his reflections thereon in a letter to his friend 
Frederick Denison Maurice; this letter, Maurice 
testified, exercised “a very powerful effect” upon 
his thoughts, and led to a series of talks between 
the two in which were developed the main ideas 
that formed tlie foundation of Christian 
Socialism. 

There broke in upon these colloquies a new 
social situation and a dyn.imic personality. News 
of the Monster Petition meeting organized by 
the Chartists for April 10, ]S4(S, brought 
Charles Kingsley to London. And in the com- 
pany of Ludlow he witnessed the fiasco in which 
the meeting issued. To both men the situation 
presented itself as a challenge and an opportu- 
nity for the church. That for which the workers 
were groping unsuccessfully, religion must come 
forward to supply. They sat uj> through the 
night drafting placards which were posted up 
next day upon the walls of London, proclaiming 
to the “Workmen of England” that “the Al- 
mighty God, and Jesus Christ, the pjor Man 
who died for poor men, will bring freedom for 
you, though all the Mammonites on earth were 
against you.” 

Christian Social i.srn thus emerged with a 
significant gesture on the morrow of a demo- 
cratic defeat. It began its work as a propagandist 
force through periodicals {Politics for the People 
in 1848 and the later Journal of Asroriation^ 
1852-54), pamphlets (notably Tracts on Christian 
Socialism in 1850) and novels (Kingsley’s Alton 
Lockcy 1S50, and Yeast, 1851), It entered the 
field of practical experiment as the “Council for 
Promoting Working Men’s Associations” in 
1850; it achieved an important legal reform in 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 
1852; and set the coping stone on that education 


of the workers which it had undertaken from the 
fimt by the foundation of the Working Men’s 
College in 1854. 'Phe work of these six years was 
carried through by a group of men, mostly lay- 
men from the professional classes, who faced 
with wonderful confidence and j^erseverance the 
ridicule of the respectable and the suspicion of 
the workers in whose cause they sacrificed their 
time and sometimes, as in the case of E. V. Neale, 
their fortune, d’heir loyalty to their leader 
Maurice remained unshaken. His leadership was 
founded, indeed, on a real spiritual genius, dis- 
tilling its influence most characteristically 
through the group’s weekly Bible reading which 
was “the sacrament of their unity, the means 
whereby they received their inspiration.” 

The experiments in producers’ cooperation 
into which the Christian Socialists put their 
princijial expenditure of effort and funds ulti- 
mately failed. 'I’hc dishonesty of a few, the in- 
subordination of others, helped to wreck enter- 
prises 'vhich were struggling with insuflicient 
resources, moral and practical, in an atmosphere 
hostile to them. Nothing in the development of 
industrialism had prepared the workers for the 
task to which the associations called them. But to 
speak of Christian Soci.ilism as a failure is to 
misconstrue the significance of tlu* movement. 
I’wo things it conspicuously achieved: associa- 
tion of single minded men among the middle 
classes w'ith the fate and the aspirations of the 
working class, a tradition carried on later by the 
positivists, the Fabians and the Guild Socialists, 
and the rescue of religion from the social apos- 
tasy and sycophancy into which it had sunk. 

The “socialism” of Maurice and his group 
was neither collectivist in outlook nor bound up 
with any political theory of a revolutionary 
working class movement. When the challenge of 
Christianity to the dominant economic forces of 
the day was formulated afresh a quarter of a 
century later, while its note was distinctly more 
revolutionary than that struck by Maurice and 
his group, its independence of secular parti.san- 
ships was equally unmistakable. This challenge 
proceeded from a new quarter — the Anglo- 
Catholic movement in the London slums. Stew- 
art Hcadlam, while he readily acknowledged the 
inspiration of Maurice, founded in 1877 the 
Guild of Saint Matthew in Bethnal Green upon 
his own interpretation of Catholic theology and 
the social significance of the sacraments. He 
made explicit the Tractarian protest against plu- 
tocracy and materialism which, because it was 
delivered as part of an attack upon “liberalism,” 
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had generally been interpreted as merely reac- 
tionary. The Guild of Saint Matthew thus 
“achieved the impossible by being at once 
Puseyite and Maurician,” but its ecclesiastical 
“extremism,” its frank sympathy with the new 
unionism and socialism of the nineties and its 
audacious anti -Puritanism necessarily limited 
the scope of its appeal. A less dogmatic and more 
cautious group gathered round the great figures 
of Scott-Holland and Charles Gore in the 
Christian Social Union (founded 1889), devot- 
ing itself to the study of social problems in the 
light of Christian principles and to the advocacy 
of practical measures of reform. Parallel bodies 
began to form in the nonconformist communi- 
ties under the name of Social Service Unions, 
and in 1910 these drew together in regular inter- 
denominational conferences, evolving an out- 
look increasingly critical of the economic order. 
Included amongst these was the (Roman) 
Catholic Social Guild founded in 1909, a live 
body which derived its inspiration from the 
scholastic traditions in restraint of usury and 
economic injustice and from the cncyclie.il 
Hcrum nirvarum of Pope Ia‘o Xiil. Outside stood 
the Church Socialist League, formed in 1906 
largely under Anglo-Catholic infiuences, carry- 
ing on a vigorous propaganda in avowed sym- 
pathy with, although independent of, the new 
widely expanding socialist movement. A smaller 
interdenominational Society of Socialist Chris- 
tians replaced this in 1924. 

The war, by calling attention in so many ways 
to new problems of conscience and to the defects 
of the social system and by dispersing the fog of 
“progres.sive” complacency and revealing a new 
consciousness of crisis, opened a fresh chapter in 
the history of the attitude of the churches to 
social issues. 'Phe feeling began to spreatl that 
secular civilization was at the end of its re- 
sources, that religion had, or must discover, 
something distinctive to say ujion political and 
economic problems and that it must do more 
than merely approve or support policies evolved 
by others. 

The influence of Christian Socialism has ex- 
tended far beyond these groups, not only in 
England but in continental European countries 
and in the United States, to a movement which 
in its manifest activities and intellectual expres- 
sion is most widely known as Social Chi istianity. 

Maurice B. Reckitt 

United States. Christian Socialism as a 

definite movement in the United States did not 
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appear until the late eighties of the last century. 
The semi-utopian communities of the forties 
and fifties were, it is true, an American manifes- 
tation of those h'ourieristie influences which had 
affected the first English Christian Socialist 
leaders. 'The founder of one of these communi- 
ties, Adin Bal 1 f>u, had in fact describi'd his 
.scheme as Practical Christian Socialism (Hope- 
dale 1854). I’hesc early groups had attempted 
also to make some connections with the strug- 
gling labor movement of the period. It was iu)t, 
liowever, until the industrial and social up- 
heaval of the eighties and the establishment of 
the Knights of Labor tliat socially minded 
clergymen attempted to bri-ak down the barriers 
which had grown up between labor and the 
church under middle class influences. 

The first expressions of this new social con- 
sciousness, in the writings of Josiah Strong and 
Washington Glulden, in the formation c)f the 
Christi.in Labor Union (1872) and of the more 
influt'iili.il Cluinh Association for the Advance- 
ment of th(‘ Interests of 1 aibor (Cail) in 1887, 
were coneerneil more with bridging this chasm 
than with any thoroughgoing theory of .social 
and economic transformation. 'The more radical 
approach was probably first taken by the 
Reverend W. D. P. Bliss, who hael been a mem- 
ber (»f the Knights of Labor, who in 1889 
formed the Society of Cliristi.m Socialists in 
Boston and who, thenafter, in his magazine, 
the Dmvn, in pain])hli ts and in his country 
v ide lecture tours attempted to spread the df)C- 
trine of Christian Sotiahsm. 'I’his doctrine was 
largely that of the I'aiglish movement. The 
Chri.stian Social Ibiion founded in 1891 was 
affiliated w'lth the Ivnglish Christian Social 
Union. In the nineties many small and obscure 
groups, denominational and interdenomination- 
al, sprang up. At the .same time individual cler- 
gymen, like the Reverend George D. Ilerrou, 
embarked on a series of activities which led to 
their eventual afliliation with the non-religious 
socialist mov^ement. The interdenominatumal 
Christian Social Fellowship, formed in 1906, 
and the Church Socialist League (1911-19) 
not only formed the nucleus for later church 
group.s but furnished many of the leaders for 
later liberal, labor and socialist organizations. 
I'hc writings of Walter Rauschenbush, especial- 
ly his Christiamiy and tre Social Crhis (New 
York 1907), clarified and gave spiritual impetus 
to the American Christian Social i.st attitude. By 
this time, however, the growing movement 
within the churches had become less definitely 
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socialistic and was concerned primarily with the 
application of the social gospel to immediate 
industrial and social problems. 

At the present time the movement for Social 
Christianity, as led by Harry K. Ward, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, John Haynes Holmes 
and others, shows the definite influence of the 
earlier protagonists of Christian Socialism. 

Vida D. Scuddek 

See: Social Christianity; Soi’ialism; Cooperation; 
Christian Laror Unions; Catholic Partirs. 
Consult: For GrI'.at Hritain: Raven, C. E., Christian 
Socialism (London 1920); Brentano, L., 

J^te christlu hsosiale Bewe^unfi in Snfiland (2nd cd. 
Leipsic 1883); Beer, M., A History of lintish Sot talism, 
2 vols. (London I«ji9-2i) vol. ii, ch. ix; Woodworth, 
A. V., Christian Socialism in Ktifilaml {I Amdtm 1903); 
Noel, C!onrad, Socialism in Chnrih History (I^ondon 
1910); (Jore, Charles, Christ and Society (London 

1928) ; Heacllam, Sicwart D., The Socialist's Chunh 
(London 1907); The Return of LViris/emAw//, hy a Kroup 
of churchmen with introduction by Bishop C'harlcs 
Gore (London 1922). 

For the llNriKU Statics: Essays in Intellectual 
History, dedicated to J, 11 . Robinson (New York 

1929) ch. viii; Jacobs, Leo, Three Types of Prattital 
Ethical Movements of the Past Half Century (New 
York 1922) ch. 1; Laubenstein, P. F., A History of 
Christian Sotiahsm in Amenta (unpublished thesis in 
library of Union Theological Seminary, New York 

1925)- 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST PARTY, AUS- 
TRIA. See Parties, Political; Catholic 
Parties. 

CHRISTIANITY. The primitive teaching of 
Christianity set before mankind the ideal of a 
life based simply and solely on the love of (rod 
and man. One love imjilied the other, for if a 
man loved not his brother, whom he had seen, 
how could he love God, whom he had not seen? 
And if he did not love and trust Crod as a father 
how could he understand that all men were 
God’s sons and therefore his own brothers? How 
could he avoitl occupying himself with the 
things of the world which set man against man? 
In Christian love, mankind became as one 
family in which the needs of any one arc the 
concern of all, in which none is before or after 
the other, none is greater or less than another, 
and all are protected by a Father so omnipresent 
that not a sparrow falls to the ground unheeded 
by Him. Man, therefore, should not be anxious 
about the morrow, heaping up riches when he 
cannot tell who will gather them, but should 
meet the difficulties of the day, raising the ass or 
the ox from the pit even on the Sabbath , minis- 
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tering to the needy and serving the Lord in 
cheerful contentment with his lot. Such a life 
may be achieved by every man in ordinary 
society, for it depends primarily on his own 
personal love and trust. Although there may be 
those who will injure and dcspitefully use him, 
he will reply to injury with beneficence, to evil 
with good. It was understood even by the Gen- 
tiles that they should love their friends; but the 
Christian loves his enemies as well and turns the 
other check to the smiter. 1 le must not even vin- 
dicate his rights; if a man take.^ his cloak, he 
must let that man have his coal also, for the 
meek shall inherit the earth. He must assert not 
himself but his Christianity. No mortification of 
the flesh is enjoined for its own sake - marriage 
and the natural affections are assumed, and the 
sex teaching is simple and wholesome. It is only 
if the family tic ob.stnicts a Christian call that it 
is wrong. When the call comes to any man he 
must leave all and follow it. Asceticism is no end 
in itself; but all desires of the body and all 
claims of personal love are swept aside if at any 
point they interfere with Christian duty. 

While the C’hristian life is open to anyone, in 
any society, however full of oppression and 
wickedness, its natural fulfilment and perfect 
expre.ssion arc in a brotherhood of the believers. 
'Phis brotherhood will have no worldly aims. It 
will not seek to dominate either the world of 
nature or the world of man, although it will seek 
to draw all men into it by .spreading the light. 
Its aim is to live by the law of love. The physical 
nece.ssitics of life it will secure by honest labor 
and by sharing all things in common, and even 
its apostles will work with their hands at tent 
making, or whatever it may be, so far as the first 
duties of the Christian mission allow them. 
Work is a duty; if a man does not work he shall 
not cat. On the other hand, there is to be no self- 
enrichment. It is hard for a rich man to enter the 
kingdom of heaven, and all that a man has, be- 
yond his personal necessities, he should give to 
the poor, or rather bring into the common stock. 
At the same time, outside the community the 
laws of civil society and the authority of the 
rulers are accepted. To Caesar arc to be ren- 
dered the things that are Caesar’s. The powers 
that be are ordained of God. Christ’s kingdom is 
not of this world. 

Such communities sprang into being in many 
places during the apostolic age. ’I’heir simple 
communism was not, as in the monastery of a 
later age, a communism of production. The 
ordinary Christian had his emnlovment in or- 
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dinary life, but he brought all his superfluities 
into the common stock. But though there was no 
collective organization of production, there soon 
came to be organization of church government, 
including the administration of the common 
funds. The communistic rule might be very 
strict, as the story of Ananias and Bapphira 
shows (for while the punishment might be 
justified on the ground of their deceit, the point 
of the tale is that no partial sacrifice of wealth 
avails). A more lenient view, however, goes back 
to very early times; and in any case this simple 
communism could hardly survive the growth of 
the Christian communities. Broadly speaking, 
communism as a system which, without exclud- 
ing all personal possessions, makes the common 
wealth dominant, works well under one of three 
conditions. First, it operates in every well 
ordered family where, whatever personal pos- 
sessions arc recognized, the fundamentals of 
wealth arc shared alike, and where in case of 
shortage the weak and helpless are served first. 
Secondly, it works well in very primitive com- 
munities where none has risen above the rest, 
all are concerned with day to day needs, all are 
born and bred in one tradition and in fact form a 
kind of enlarged family. I'hirdly, it functions 
among men united by a common pui'i'Kise — even 
a common need, as in the case of a shipwrecked 
crew — to which everything personal gives way; 
such a community was the early Christian 
church, and such were the best of the monastic 
brotherhoods. As long as the common dominates 
the personal, group communism holds its own. 
Under the first condition mentioned, the com- 
mon dominates through the strongest natural 
affections. Under the second, personal initiative 
is hamstrung by the absence of opportunity for 
self-advancement. Under the third, even the 
strongest individuality may be held in restraint 
by the universal conviction of the common pur- 
pose; but as soon as the insincere and half con- 
verted come in the tie is dissolved. Communism, 
although preserved in the monastery, is for the 
laity reduced first to the duty of apjilying super- 
fluities to the common need, and then to the 
obligations of charity. Finally the spirit of 
charity itself frequently perishes in its “organ- 
ization.” 

In this connection, however, it must be 
acknowledged that obligations to the needy and 
a certain vaguely defined trusteeship in the 
possession of wealth have been continually 
maintained by Christianity in most if not in all 
of its forms, and that sociol(>gically the institu- 


tion of Christian ministers, lay officials and 
establishments for the relief of indigence and 
suffering are regular features of any Christian 
society. Exactly how Christianity comj>ares in 
this respect with other religions, or with pagan 
or secular states, it would be difficult to say 
without an elaborate and iliflicult examination. 
Material beneficence is one of the oldest and 
most universal of the virtues. Islam and Judaism 
are notable for their insistence on works of 
mercy. Christendom is remarkable for the uni- 
versality of its philanthropy, for the great variety 
of its efforts which have organized distinct 
forms of relief for so many different kinds of 
suffering and for the exceptional self-sacrifice of 
doctors, nurses and ministers of religion. 

While simple communism was bound to melt 
away with the expansion of C’hristianity, the 
question of the relation of the church to civil 
society became increasingly important. From 
the first it was to recognize the j>owers that be, 
but at the same time “saving always the duties 
of a Christian” was an understood condition. 

I low was it to comport itself in regard to the laws 
of the land when opi>o.sed to C’hristian duty or 
the Christian spirit.^ Confronted with a pagan 
government there were jHiints on which the 
Christian clearly could not conform, and these 
came to the front in every persecution. And 
there were deeper issues by no means settled 
when Christianity became a state religion and 
the whole empire in name a Christian brother- 
hood. How were the law of the state and the law 
of love to be reconciled? The stati- recognized 
war, had courts for the redress of ]>rivatc wrongs 
and the punishment of criminals, used the oath 
— ^and in those days torture as well — in ♦^hc legal 
procedure, guarded private property and allowed 
the indefinite accumulation of wealth together 
with its inhcritiince and bequest, sanctioned 
slavery and the .sale of men, women and children, 
allowed the exposure of infants and recognized 
divorce. Some of these things were, as all would 
now admit, abuses; others, especially the institu- 
tion of courts of law and the recognition of 
private property, appear integral to organized 
society. War society hopes to abolish, but so far 
military defense has appeared a necessity of 
state organization. What was Christian teaching 
to do in the matter? Nominally it had conquered 
the W'cstern world. What was the real relation 
to be? Was it to absorb the world or to be ab- 
.sorbed by the world as conquerors so often are 
by the conquered? Or was it after all to stand 
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aloof from the world and establish a dual law — 
worldly and other-worldly — for mankind? 

In order to understand the course of events 
we must first appreciate the Christian attitude 
as it came to define itself. Primarily the Chris- 
tian life was inward. It was something that each 
could attain for himself and was independent of 
outwartl circumstances. Slave and emperor 
could be equal as Christians, just as they had 
been equal as stoics. Material pos.sessions were 
indiflPerent, except indeed that their increase 
added to the difficulty of remaining a good 
Christian. It must in truth be added that even 
intellect was iiKliUVrent, for out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings was ordained praise. 
Neither philosophy nor science, neither art nor 
literature, was essential. The Chri.stian teaching 
might broaden its outlook, but as such it had no 
essential concern with the Hellenic conception 
of a many sided development of personality or 
with tin; modern ambition to read the secrets of 
the uni\ er.se and to acquire thereby a control of 
the conditions of human life and development. 
Nor was it concerned with the humanitarian 
view' that institutions and even moral laws in- 
volving great sulfering to men and women must 
be wrong. 'Phe law' of Cod was in essentials 
known and must be accejited come what might. 
Man was made for no other happiness here on 
earth but the happiness of accepting that law' and 
of taking with contentment that lot which it 
would allow him. 'I'hus it would be quite unhis- 
torical to criticize the w'ork of the churches as if 
they had meant to recreate .society on the lines of 
modern humanitariani.sm. Modern Chri.stians 
may, and many do, regard this human itarianism 
as the natural development of Christ’s teaching, 
but in the early formative days no such develop- 
ment was in sight. Christianity had primarily to 
maintain itself in a society which at first was 
hostile and, even after Constantine, contained 
all sorts and conditions of men — ^unbelievers, 
nominal Christians, Jews, infidels and, above all, 
heretics. 'Phe ideals of the simple brotherhood of 
all true Christians w'ere inapplicable. The origi- 
nal teaching, as well as the wisdom of Chri.stian 
leaders, recognized the state as a necessity. 'J’he 
problem as it a]>peared was to find some recon- 
ciliation on the ])oint.s at w'hich state law and 
Christian law were in definite conllict whether 
in letter or in spirit. 

In form — and form affected substance — the 
solution was found in a slightly modified ac- 
ceptance of the stoic conception of the jus 
naturae and the Golden Age. By nature, tlie 


stoics taught, man was free and equal and there 
had been a Golden Age in which man had actu- 
ally so lived. From this state he had, however, 
fallen off, and the jus gentium — the legal prin- 
ciples common to all nations — recognized sub- 
jection and inequality, while the positive civil 
law of any particular state, and of course of the 
Roman Empire, imposed its own special obliga- 
tions on its citizens. Where the civil law con- 
flicted with natural law it was in principle void; 
but the stoics refrained from the effort to abolish 
it, primarily because they held that the wise man 
was superior to all iiKStitutions, since these were 
but external things, wliile he could always regu- 
late his own conduct by the light of reason. But 
as jurists they did seek to bring the civil law a.s 
near to the law of nature as might be, short of 
revolution. 

The Christian fathers took over these concep- 
tions, adding an explanation that the falling 
away from the state of nature, or innoccncy, was 
due to sin and that the state was the divinely 
appointed rtanedy for sin. Nature was good, for 
it was what God made. Actual society was de- 
fective, for it was the outcome of man’s sin. But 
law and the .state were good, as it were at one 
remove, because they were God’s appointed 
remedy for sin. Because of their origin they in- 
volved hardshi])s, like slavery, and allowed 
things unfitted for a Chri.stian brotherhood, like 
the accumulation of rielics. But the true Chris- 
tian was above or indillercnt to circumstances. 
He might be loyal and trustworthy as a slave. 
He might use his riches for the glory of God or 
for the benefit of the poor. These consiilerations 
together governed the attitude of the church, 
and it was left to the enthusiasm of the sects of 
the future to strive after fuller Christian ethics. 
In the meantime state law' was to be respected, 
with two exceptions: if it was in clear and literal 
conflict with Christian teaching, it was to be 
abolished; if it was contrary to the spirit, it was 
to be softened and amended. 

Among the points of conflict .slavery would 
seem to us perhaps the most definite. Yet neither 
stoicism nor the church sought its abolition, 
although its justice had been challenged by 
thinkers as early as the fourth century B.c. Here 
the doctrine of the indifference of circumstances 
was as fatal to the church as it had been to the 
stoics. Slaves mu.st obey their masters, and 
masters must be kind and just to their slaves. 
The slaver} of the later republic and early 
empire had been intolerably harsh and cruel. 
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but for two centuries and more the stoic jurists 
had been at work upon it, and the worst features 
had been suppressed. Morally the stoics recog- 
nized the equality of slave and freeman and the 
church similarly maintained that slave and 
master as Christians stood on the same footing, 
and it accepted slaves, at least on emancipation, 
for the ministry. As to legal rights the canon law 
imposed its own penalties on maltreatment of 
slaves. What was most important was that the 
canon law' gave sacramental sanction to slave 
marriages, w^hich originally had no recognition 
in law. Some slight advances toward such recog- 
nition had indeed been made under the pagan 
empire, hut it was by a law of Constantine that 
the separation of slave families was forbidden. 
'J’he consent of the master was at first required 
to validate a marriage of slaves, but this condi- 
tion was eventually abolished by Pojic Hadrian 
iv. Marriages of slaves and free were allowed 
under Justinian. In the view' of tlie church the 
consent of tlie parties w'as the sole prerequisite 
of marriage, and on the W'hole the church stood 
by its }>rinciple in relation to the slave and to 
later feudal rights. Yet the right of feiulal superi- 
ors was long to survive, and even in the six- 
teenth cefUury the Council of 'I’rent found that 
it W'as too often the custom for secular lords to 
compel men and women to marry against their 
will, a practice which they anathematized on the 
grounds that it w'as maxinic nefarium malrimonii 
libertatvm violarc. 

These were the most important contributions 
to the rights of the slave inaile by the mediaeval 
church, which for its jxirt did not he.sitate to 
hold serfs and is indeed charged with more than 
average tenacity in keeping its own. Christianity 
did not abolish slavery. Put there were two ways 
in which the church’s action made for the gradu- 
al extinction of the institution. First, it opposed 
the enslavement of fellow' Christians, whether 
as war captives or through the slave trade. For 
exaiTijile, the traffic in slaves which went 
through Bristol to Ireland w'as suppres.sed in 
the eleventh century by Wulfstan, bishop of 
Worcester, and although by a regrettable in- 
consistency the church allowed a man to “com- 
mend” himself, his wife and children to an 
abbey, its influence helped to secure the limita- 
tion of debt slavery to the period necessary for 
redeeming the debt. These limitations went a 
long way in reducing the supply of slaves. 
Secondly, the church always encouraged eman- 
cipation as a deed of charity. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the influence of the church must be 
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reckoned as an important factor in the extinction 
of the slave class, which, so far as true chattel 
slaves are concerned, was nearly complete in 
we.stern Europe by the end of the twelfth 
century. 

The enslavement of non-Christians was an- 
other matter. All through the Middle Ages a 
regular trade in slaves w'as maintained by the 
Genoe.se and Venetian merchants in the Levant, 
lb deal in Christians was prohibited, but did 
adherents of the Greek church count as 
Christians? Authority was inclined to wink when 
in practise the negative view obtained. In any 
case, there is evidence that there were slaves in 
considerable numbers in Genoa and Venice 
(where in i3hX they were numerous enough to 
constitute a public danger); and although they 
were rarer inland, there were 339 sales of slaves 
(uKJSlly female) in Florence between 1366 and 
1397. I’he matter became much more serious 
when explorers began to oj>en f'ut new worlds, 
where backward peoples were at the mercy of 
European arms and organization, lb the church 
the pr<>spect of converting the natives W'as held 
out as a bait, and this ho]>e was the explicit 
ground of the bull by which Pope Nicholas v in 
1454 sanctioned the importation of Negro slaves 
into Portugal. In full consistency with principle 
the enslavement of Negro neo])hytcs was con- 
demned by Pope Pius ii in J462. Yet presently 
doubts arose on the whole cpiestion. Columbus’ 
de.sputch to Spain of five hundred Indians as 
slav es WiLS the occasion of a juristic dispute, and 
the Indians were eventually sent back by Queen 
Isabella. When the Negro trallic to America 
began, the popes, it is but fair to say, made 
successive efforts to check it. Although no one 
stopped Sir John Hawkins, who first brought 
Negro slaves to North America and believed 
that he was acting as a good (liristian, it was a 
Christian .sect, the Quakers, that led the protest 
agiiinst this second and very dete.stable slavery. 
Churchmen, Methodists and rationalists co- 
operated in the eighteenth century movement 
for the suppression of the slave trade and in the 
nineteenth century extension of the struggle to 
the suppression of slavery. It would be un- 
reasonable to attribute the success to the Chris- 
tian elements alone. It was perhaps the first, but 
by no means the last, case of cooperation be- 
tween an enlarged and enlightened Christian 
conscience and the secular humanitarianisrn 
which was beginning to inform ethics and law. 

It must be added that the struggle for ele- 
mentary rights for the weaker peoples is by no 
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means over, that forced Jabor may come peril- 
ously near to slavery, that social exclusiveness 
and the closing of avenues to skilled employment 
may make the Christian native an outcast, and 
that in this struggle the Christian missionaries 
arc the force on which we have now mainly to 
rely for the education of public opinion on this 
important and dangerous aspect of the “expan- 
sion of Kurope.” 

Warfare stood in even sharper contrast to 
Christian teaching than slavery, and it wjis in 
this C(»nflict that the failure of the church was 
most conspicuous. 'The early Christians held 
military service unlawful, but in spite of many 
prominent suppwirters the rule was soon relaxed, 
and a full blooded defense of “just wars,” i.e. 
wars for the redress of wrongs or for self- 
defense, was bu^ leebly qualified by censure of 
malice, cruelty, vengeance and the lust of do- 
minion. Ambrose — although he could compel a 
king to do penance for a massacre - denounced 
the principle of non-resistance and declared 
that he who refused to defend a friend was as 
had as the aggres.sor. In the Canon de 'IVeuga 
the church made an effort to mitigate private 
wars, but throughout history the churches have 
given moral support to ollicial wars. It was left to 
the sects that went back to primitive teaching — 
the Anabaptists and above all the Quakers — to 
lead an opposition to war as such and to wrestle 
as best they might with the resulting problem of 
internal security. 

The methods of war were indeed so far alle- 
viated that the killing of non-combatants, the 
enslavement of Christians and the refusal of 
quarter were forbidden, although in justifying 
ransom the canon law, as stated by Gratian, 
seems still to imply that in principle the life of 
the conquered is forfeit. Unfortunately these 
prohibitions were difficult to enforce, and the 
wars of Christendom hold their own for horror 
when matched with those of the heathen, the 
wars of religion l)eing perhaps the worst of all. 
Possibly the best defense of Christianity is that 
the secular spirit, working since the days of 
Grotius through international law, has as yet 
little to show, and in the World War even the 
distinction between combatant and non-com- 
batant began to crack. The ria media between 
the piety of non-re.sistance and the crude 
realities of oppression and aggression has not 
been discovered for nineteen centuries. 

What now of the element of force within the 
life of the state — the enforcement of law, the 
procedure of courts and the punishment of 
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crime? As a persecuted sect the Christian church 
had its own legal system, resting on penance and 
excommunication. As an official religion it at 
once recognized the lawfulne.ss of public justice. 
Retaliation by the individual is wrong, but 
retaliatory punishment may be lawfully inflicted 
by the judge. For he givTS not evil for evil, but 
justice for injustice, which, says Augustine, is 
good for evil. An ingenious turn, although not as 
honest as Confucius’ denial that justice to the 
oflFcnder can be reconciltxi with Lao 'I’zu’s doc- 
trine of good for evil. But consistent or not, this 
decision of the church was socially necessary. 
When, howev^er, we find excuse oflered for the 
faithful who ex officio either exercised torture oi 
passed a capital .sentence, we are on difl’erent 
ground. The church did not in fact use its op- 
portunity for abolishing the use of torture, 
which disgraced the Roman law. About capital 
punishment it certainly had its doubts. It be- 
came the rule that ecclesiastics could not en- 
force it, and clerks omit the vvfirds in the sen- 
tence, leaving the criminal “in mercy.” 'There 
was even in the Middle Ages, particularly in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, a delinite revulsion 
against capital punishment, and it was, for 
example, actually abolished in England by 
William the Conc|ueror. The substitutes of 
blinding and castration w ere even worse than the 
original, however, and by the thirteenth century, 
without legislation, death resumed its place as 
the penalty for felony. Centuries earlier the 
whole system of Roman law had crumbled in the 
West under the barbarian invasions, which had 
reintroduced the feud, and in the courts the 
oaths of purgation and the ordeal. The church 
did its best to resist this rebarbarization, but had 
eventually to make terms with it. Not without 
controversy it gave its sanction to the ordeal; and 
Charlemagne oidered all men to believe the 
judgment of God without any doubt. In the 
meantime, however, the church was feeling its 
way back to rational justice through the courts 
of inquest into morals held by the bishops. They 
were ably seconded by the growing power of the 
king’s court. And while both bishop’s and king’s 
courts at first allowed the oath of purgation or 
the ordeal by combat or by magical procedure, 
these methods were suppressed under Innocent 
III, and ordeals in p)articular were condemned by 
the Lateral! Council of 1215. It took time to 
consolidate the victory. The ordeal by combat, 
forbidden in France by Saint Louis in 1260, 
lingered in England through the thirteenth 
century, when champions for hire still offered 
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themselves; and some remnants of the old law distinctly secular in spirit, while the vindication 
still survived in the early nineteenth century. of private ownership departs not only from com- 
On the whole, however, the principle of im- munistic idealism but from the feudal order, in 
partial justice, based on evidence and supervis- which the most important property was held on 
ing public safety, prevailed, and the church cer- a basis of definite obligations in respect of it. 
tainly played its part along with the state in The methods of acquiring property were al- 
sccuring this first principle of modern civiliza- ways a matter of concern to Christian ethics to 
tion. On the other hand such methods of bar- the extent that they involved any form of ex- 
barism as the use of torture in procedure and change in which one man might get the better 
extreme severity of punishment survived; the of another. To Christian ethics this was the sin 
latter tended rather to increase than to diminish, of covetousness, and it was the universal opin- 
and with the exception of the temporary check ion in the church that in buying and selling a 
on capital punishment does not seem to have man should ask and give the just price, and that 
been combated by the official churches, which in seeking payment he should demand what was 
indeed in their own dealings with their special necessary to support him rather than the most 
enemies, the heretics, only led the way. 'I’he that he could get. Above all, lending should be a 
penal law of Europe w'as a disgrace against which friendly act and should not be an occasion for 
there was no serious complaint until a protest usury, which always appeared to the legists, and 
was led by the Quakers and supported alike by particularly to the schoolmen under the influ- 
the utilitarians and the Evangelicals in the eight- ence of Aristotle, as a gross and palj^able method 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. Here again of getting something for nothing. These rules of 
“primitive” Christianity and ethical rationalism behavior bore a simple and intelligible relation 
found themselves at one, to the rather primitive economy into which the 

world had relapsed after the luxuries of Roman 
The primitive theory of communism con- civilization. The modern economist would 
tinued to the Middle Ages as one of those jirobably be willing to admit that a man should 
principles of natural law which, owing to .sin, give and take the just price if he only knew what 
had been set aside by civil law. Aquinas, how- the just price was. In a simple society it seems to 
ever, does not allow that there is any true contra- be kne wn. It is what always is, always has been 
diction, but considers that natural law simply and always will be given by men who know what 
neglected to make any division and that the they are about. It is in fine the customary price, 
omi.ssion was supplied by civa'l law, and rightly, and if a seller gets more than that it can only be 
in his view, since private property tends to the either by dejeiving the purchaser or by taking 
avoidance of quarrels and to efficiency in pro- advantage of some special necessity. In other 
duction and administration. Aquinas in this words it is a piece of individual wrongdoing, as 
connection is closer even than elsewhere to the modern economist would very wdllingly ad- 
Aristotle, in whose antithesis — “private acquisi- init. Hut as soon as markets begin to extend, as 
tion, common use” — he finds the solution. The alternative sources of supply occur, and, finally, 
Christian must use his property for the common when competition sets in, customary standards 
benefit and, what is remarkable, in case of lose their hold. The classical economy has built 
necessity the “natural law” of communism itself up around the conception that there is 
revives. I’o supply the actual and urgent neces- really no exchange value attached to a thing 
sarics of life — e.g. to meet imminent danger — except that which can be arrived at by the hig- 
whether for self or for another, it is no crime to gling of the market in free and open competition, 
take another man’s superfluities, whether The difficulty is not unfelt by the exponents of 
openly or secretly. One may regard the Poor the canon law and as the economic system de- 
Rate (after all a compulsory levy on those velops they take account of the impersonal forces 
who have for the benefit of those who have not) determining value, but without deserting the 
as a regularization of this principle, which other- principle that it is illegitimate to make selfish 
wise might seem to smack rather of Robin Hood profits at the expense of another. It must be 
than of Augustine, and certainly goes far beyond borne in mind, however, that for them a just 
the common exhortations to charity. At the same price and just remuneration is that which is 
time, in returning to Aristotle Aquinas was pre- suited to maintaining a producer in the state of 
paring the way for the coming industrialism, life to which he is accustomed, without super- 
For the appeal to production and efficiency is fiuities — a standard which it must be said seems 
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to accept and stereotype the class distinctions of 
the feudal world. 

Lastly, with regard to usury, which has a long 
and rather taiigletl history, the canonists were 
right in condemning llie man who takes advan- 
tage of the necessities of the peasant. But they 
misunderstood tlie nature of interest when they 
troubled themselves with tlistinetions between 
interest on money and rents on land, between 
recoiTipense for risk or damage and bare pay- 
ment for the use of money. For a long time they 
did not appreciate that the use of a loan was a 
valuable asset for which the borrower would be 
just as willing to pay as, say, for the tool which 
he had to buy outright in order to carry out his 
job. In large scale transactions of Jews and of 
great firms like the Fuggers, howevtT, it became 
aj)j)arent that tin- big men who borrow'cd from 
them were not in a jiosition to be put upon, but 
Were acting with their e>es open or) the well 
founded belief that they were getting full value 
for the interest v\bich they undertook to pay. If 
the self-interest of important men was the main 
motive for the toh'ration of such transactions, 
there w'as a real distinction, at fust no doubt 
more readily felt than accurately formulated, 
which eventually led to a very diflerent view of 
interest. How far the jwohibition of usury held 
back the development of industry and commerce 
is not very ea.sy to say. Its mo.st jialpable effect 
was to concentrate finance in the hands of the 
Jews, who had no scruples about taking usury 
from (ientiles. Hut eventually the entire ma- 
chinery of regulation pro\ed ineffective to deal 
v^ith the oncoming rush of the new industrial 
forces, before wliich the old rural economy and 
the guild monojK)lies went down, carrying bad 
things like serfdom and good things like neigh- 
borly dealing along with them in their ruin. 

It has been a common opinion that the Protes- 
tant Reformation was responsible for the eco- 
nomic individualism which came to dominate 
the modern world, and which as a doctrine won 
its way to supremacy during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. But recent writers have 
shown this to be a mistake. I.,uther’s attitude on 
questions of industrial regulation W'as, imleed, 
inconsistent and quite unsystematic. Calvin, 
however, not only took over the general concep- 
tion of the duty of the church to regulate the 
economic order but carried it through with an 
efficiency and j>articularity which the mediae- 
valists might have envied. And it was the Elizji- 
bethan and Stuart legislation, notwithstanding 
its opposition to Calvinism, which was not only 


insistent upon the authority of government but 
made the first effective attempts to adjust its 
regulations to the changing order of things. 
Calvin, however, and with him the forms of 
Protestantism, deriving and yet departing from 
his impulse, introduced (or at least gave real 
effect to) tw'o new departures. They definitely 
rccognizetl the legitimacy of interest under 
strict moral limitations, whereby the new capi- 
talism achieved legitimacy and social respect- 
ability and, further, they gave to the industrial 
virtues of probity, industry and enterprise an 
acknowledged jilace in the moral order. Cutting 
off much of the gaiety of life they sought an 
outlet for human energy in cultivating the fruits 
of the earth for the benefit of man, conceiving 
succe.ss as a testim«)ny to the glory of (iod and 
even as a proof of divine favor to the elect. The 
Puritan tyj’je, essentially .serious and strenuous 
yet on princijde repudiating a.sceticism and 
monasticism, living in the world, marrying and 
giving in marriage, needed a direction for its 
energies which was secular and yet honorable 
and pious. Wealth could be turned to the .service 
of (h)d and to the benefit of the poor, and in fine 
the doctrine that the meek should inherit the 
earth might take the form of a demonstration 
that the elect understood how to cultivate its 
fruits and to use them for the common advan- 
tage. The repudiation of luxury, wanton expen- 
diture and idleness could take the form of the 
exaltation of thrift, strict apjdication to business 
and au.stere self-control in the enjoyment of its 
fruits, which would after all only result in their 
continued multij^lieation. 

'rhe.se principles, in R. H. Tawney’s view, 
held the field in England until the Restoration, 
after which they suffered from simultaneous as- 
saults from more than one source. In the first 
place, there was a general reaction against 
severity of control, religious and even moral. In 
the .second place, the monarchical and still more 
the ecclesiastical machinery for the control of 
industrial relations suffered in the Puritan esti- 
mation from the general unpopularity of church 
and king. But, in the third place, and what 
turned out most fundamental, the new com- 
merce and particularly the new finance began to 
claim autonomy and evolved its own science of 
political arithmetic, which in the next century 
began to be known as political economy. The 
central idea which emerged in this study was 
that economic relations left to themselves regu- 
lated themselves. 7'here was an underlying 
harmony of interests, a hidden hand, which 
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luoaght it about that intelligent but selfish men 
in their dealings with one another were forced by 
their mutual relations to give the best service to 
each other while merely seeking the best ad- 
vantage for themselves. Regulation from above 
might have its exceptional uses, but too often it 
was inept and in the main only served to block 
the natural channels into which unimpeded self- 
interest would flow to the advancement of 
wealth and the greatest common sum of pros- 
perity. Even the good intentions of government 
were by no means above suspicion. In England 
the aristocracy had obtained power and used it 
for its own advantage. In administration it was 
difficult enough to get bare honesty. No one 
would have dreamed of committing to the rudi- 
mentary civil service of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries the great complex of regu- 
lations which arc efficiently worked at the 
present day. It was by no means certain that to 
tighten regulation would benefit the sufferers 
from the industrial changes, and many of the old 
controls were manifestly out of date. 

It would be unfair to condemn the economic 
movement root and branch for its emancipation 
of industrial life from religious, legislative and 
administrative control. Men like Adam Smith 
were as humane and as much inspired by the 
conception of the common well being as any 
mediaeval canonist, but they believed that in 
what they called the system of natural liberty 
they had foimd the right way, and so far as they 
were condemning the governments and govern- 
mental methods of their experience who shall 
say that they were wrong.^ I'hc real mischief was, 
as the Hammonds have shown, that in the criti- 
cal early period of the agrarian and industrial 
revolutions the governing classes took from 
Adam Smith what suited them and quietly ig- 
nored what was inconvenient to them. Where it 
was a question of protecting the standard of the 
workers the doctrine of laissez faire seemed a 
heaven sent message. Where it was a question of 
enclosures there could be no objection at all to 
the use of the law. Freedom of contract and ex- 
change was everything where me employer of 
labor required the unrestricted right of working 
women and children for the hours and under the 
conditions w'hich suited him, but freedom of 
imports was all wrong when it would lower the 
price of agricultural products. The incidence of 
Christianity on the economic life seems to have 
been virtually in abeyance during the eighteenth 
century until the time of the Methodist and 
Evangelical revivals. These bore their legislative 
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fruit in the agitation for the factory acts and in 
the reform period were, so to say, incarnated in 
the great dominating j>ersonality of Lord 
Shaftesbury; while the Christian socialism, 
which began with Maurice and Kingsley and 
later in the century was carried forward by a 
small but well instructed and influential group 
of High Churchmen, has undoubtedly played 
its part in the reestablishment of moral ideas in 
industry. To such forces as these we may fairly 
attribute the contrast between the markedly 
anti-Christian attitude of continental socialism 
and the relatively friendly relations obtaining in 
British society. Once again we find the primitive 
elements in Christianity in cooperation with 
ethical rationalism. 

In the law of the family Christian doctrines 
have been dominant since Constantine. Chris- 
tian ethics, for reasons which have never been 
fully explored, have tended to concentrate on 
the sexual relation. 'Fhe tendency does not orig- 
inate with the Gospels, whose sex teaching is 
simple and free from all morbidity. Its germ 
appears in the kind of bewilderment with which 
St. Paul speaks of women, but did not mature 
until the appearance of a form of asceticism 
which condemned the sexual relation entirely. 
The sounder mind of the early church rejected 
this exaggeration, but accepted virginity as the 
better way and saw an inc{)mpatihility between 
the sexual life and the exercise of spiritual min- 
istration, which eventually hardened into the 
prohibition of marriage to the clergy in the 
western church, with effects beyond measure on 
the relations of priesthood and laity. I'or the 
laity itself the church would recognize marriage 
only in the form of indissoluble monogamy. So 
far as monogamy was concerned it had no 
difficulty with the Roman law but a good deal 
with the customs of the invaders, who allowed 
chiefs and kings more than one wife. Long 
centuries later some of the reformers even 
weakened on the point of principle, having 
political convenience to tempt them and Old 
Testament patriarchs to excuse them. But this 
was a brief aberration. 'Fhe matter of divorce 
was more serious. The Roman law allowed the 
easy dissolution of marriage. The canonists were 
not satisfied until in theory they had suppressed 
it altogether. Separation, in cases of cruelty and 
gross misbehavior, they had to allow, but there 
could be no breaking of the marriage bond. Inno- 
cent or guilty, the parties that could not live 
together must live celibate. Yet marriage was not 
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rendered particularly secure, for although it 
could not be broken it might be annulled, no 
matter how long after its consummation, if any 
flaw were found in its conditions — for example, 
if the consent of cither party had not been genu- 
inely given, or if they were found to be entangled 
somewhere in the web of forbidden consanguini- 
ties, affinities, spiritual relationships. The rami- 
fications of this web were such that it has been 
doubted whether in the Middle Ages the fully 
valid marriage was not rather the exception than 
the rule. 'Jlie tangle was, however, combed out 
by the Reformation and, less drastically, by the 
Counter- Reformation. The Protestants, more- 
over, denying marriage to be a sacrameTit, have 
gradually come to allow divorce, although they 
have for the most part declined to accej^t the full 
consequences of the alternative view that mar- 
riage is a contract. 

The Roman woman, particularly the matron, 
had won a status and a freedom scarcely paral- 
leled before, unless it were among the most 
primitive of men, or since, unless among the 
most advanced. Some early civilizations, the 
Egyptian and to a degree the llabylonian, had 
given woman a good ])osition. It was the di.stinc- 
tion of Rome tin* the ])osition of women im- 
proved as civilization advanced, and that, not- 
withstanding vague general charges of immoral- 
ity, she gained in freedom without loss of man’s 
respect. Of her fret'doin one very iinjwrtant ele- 
ment was conserved and even extended by 
Christianity in the doctrine of free courtship and 
consent in marriage, noteil above. Otherwise the 
woman, and especially the wife, sank into a posi- 
tion of dependence of which the best one can 
say in general terms is that it was not everywhere 
as abject as it was under Ivnglish law. Fierce 
punishments for irregular relations signalized 
the first entry of the church on the scene of 
legislation, and in this work Reformers were 
even more ardent than Catholics. 'Flic suppres- 
sion of infanticide was a great advance on pagan 
morals, but the treatment of the unmarried 
mother was harsh to the point of cruelty. 

Yet in some ways Christianity raised the status 
of women. I'hc ascetics, in too many of whom 
are evident clear signs of sexual abnormality, 
might think of women as limbs of Satan, and 
yet, upon the whtile, Christianity (and not only 
the Christianity of Christ, but of the churchc.s — 
the eschatology, the ceremonies, the confes- 
sional) made its prime appeal to women, and 
through the ages it is women who have kept men 
Cliristian. Women took a prominent place 


among saints and martyrs and have always been 
in the center of works of charity. Comparative 
ethics will justify the claim that Christianity 
brought to fruition a type of womanhood little 
developed and still less recognized before its 
time. With the recognition of this type men 
began for the first time to think of women as of 
a finer texture than themselves, and romantic 
love ousted sensual passion as well as mere ad- 
venture from the central place in literature. 
Such opinions may be derided today, but we arc 
here dealing with historic facts, and the attitude 
to w'omen, which became distinctive of western 
civilization, is historically one of the most im- 
j>ortant sociological efl’ects of Christianity and 
must in fairness be set against those other influ- 
ences upon sex and family life which were less 
favorable to the status of woman. 

There is probably no one so discontented with 
the measurable efl’ects of Christianity upon 
society as the serious Christian. Rut of the 
method of estimating these eflects as attemj)led 
here he will probably say that on such lines we 
fail to see the wood lor the trees. Christianity is a 
religion of the s])int, and it is in the spirit and 
not in the outer law that its work has been done. 
To have esUblished the authority of conscience 
and widened and deepened the claims of man on 
man arc tne great permanent achievements of 
Christianity, expressed not in specific institu- 
tions but in the general spirit of social life. Such 
achievement is difficult to bring to the test of 
fact, indeed more than difficult unless we have 
an agreed system of values. For the sake of argu- 
ment I will assume what 1 take to be the stand- 
ards of ethical rationalism and try to imagine 
what an ancient rationalist like Seneca or 
Marcus Aurelius, if he could return to the world, 
would say of Christendom. I think, then, that he 
would judge our societies to be full of contradic- 
tions and unsolved problems, but to be on 
balance better and far more full of hope than his. 
If Socrates were the revvnant his attitude would 
be more uncertain. I le would no doubt ask us a 
number of awkward questions, for instance 
whether automobiles and wireless really make us 
happier, and, if not, why we spend so much on 
them; while as to hope he might maintain that 
even ki the humiliated Athens of his last years 
she lingered at the bottom of Pandora’s box. 
Nevertheless, I think he would come to recognize 
a larger outlook than that of the city-state, a 
truer appreciation of the common man than that 
of the Greek intellectuals and in fine some things 
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that were not on his horizon at all. I think we 
could substantiate these judgmei..ji in gross by 
comparisons in detail on the major points. But if, 
discarding all extravagant claims, we take a 
favorable view of modern Christendom, wc have 
still to ask how far its advances, or for that 
matter its backslidings, are due to Christianity 
and how far to such other causes as freedom of 
thought, the advance of knowledge, the develop- 
ment of industry and political organization. A 
very searching analysis would be needed to dis- 
entangle factors so intimately interwoven. 

But two results have emerged in our brief dis- 
cussion. The first turns on the discrimination of 
periods ami of churches within Christianity it- 
self. To tin; ethical rationalist, who on this }>oint 
at least figures as an impartial outsider, it ap- 
pears that the sociological contribution of some 
of the sects has been more notable than that of 
the official organization, and that if the message 
of essential Cdiristianity is taken to heart by indi- 
viiluals of all churches, it is enforced collectively 
only by some churches or only at .some periotls 
and in some relations. When so taken, however 
— ^and (his is tlie second result — the message 
goes det'p, for this same rationalist, whose 
natural sympathies are all with knowledge, will 
yet recognize as an impartial investigator that 
the scientific view in social applications has 
suffered from crudities and limitations, and 
economic advance has been responsible for op- 
pressions and degradations of standard to which 
essential Chri.stianity is a great corrective. Not 
accepting its speculative foundations such a 
thinker is free to criticize its judgments and may 
not even accept all its principles of valuation, 
but he knows that the essence of its social teach- 
ing must be absorbeil into anything that can call 
itself a rational reorganization of society. 
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in the Lignt of Modern Knoivledge (London 1929); 
Troeltsch, Ernst, “Die Soziallehrcn der christlichen 
Kirchen und Gruppen” in his Gesammelte Schrijten, 
4 vols. ('J’iibingen 1912-25) vol. i; Osborne, C. E., 
Christian Ideas in Political History (Ixindon 1929); 
Cadoux, C. J., The Early Church and the World 
(Edinburgh 1925); Lecky, W. E. H., A History of 
European Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne, 2 
vols. (2nd ed. I^ondon 1899); White, A. D., A History 
of the Warfare of Sdence icith Theology in (Christendom, 
2 vols. (New York 1896); Jarrett, Bede, Social Theories 
of the Middle Ages, j 300-1 joo (London 1 926); Carlyle, 
R. W'. and A. j., A History of Mediaei^al Political 
Theory in the IPViT, vols. i-v (London 1923—28); 
Gierke. Otto F., Das deutsche Genosseust haftsrecht, 4 
vols. (Berlin 1868-1913), vol. iii partly translated by 
F. W. Maitland as Political 7 'heories of the Middle Ages 
(Cambridge, Eng. 1900); Smith, A. L., Church and 
State in the Middle Ages (Oxford 1913); Figgis, J. N., 
Churdies in the Modern State (2nd ed. Ixmdon 1914); 
Cunningham, W., Christianity and Economic Scieme 
(l.ondon 1914); O’Brien, (.ieorge. An Essay on Medie- 
val Economic Teaching (London 1920); Weber, Max, 
“Die p rotes lantischc Ethik und der (Jeist des JCapita- 
lisrnus’’ in his Gesammelte Aufsatze zur HeUgionssozi- 
ologie, 3 vols. ('rubingen 1920-22) vol. i, tr. by 'P. 
Parsons (London 1930); Tawney, R. 11 ., Religion and 
the Rise of Capitalism (London 1926); Kehl, Paul, 
Die Steuer in der Lehre der Theologen des Mittelalters 
(Berlin 1927); Hall, I’homas C., The Religious Back- 
ground of American Culture (Boston 1930). 

CHRYSOSl’OM, JOHN (347-407), church 
father and doctor. He was priest in his native 
city of Antioch from 386 to 398 and afterwards 
patriarch of Constantinople. John’s fame as the 
greatest preacher of the early Christian church 
won for him after his death the ejiithct Chrysos- 
tom, or “the golden mouth”; both by his con- 
temporaries and by subsequent historians he 
has been praised as a tribune and attacked as a 
demagogue. His preaching, especially at Anti- 
och, was devoted to the reform of morals on the 
basis of early Christian social life. Great wealth 
was in the hands of a very few excessively rich 
men, who spent it on luxury. Of the remaining 
population of Antioch one tenth was destitute 
and eight tenths lived in comfort. I’he rich were 
denounced by Chrysostom for having acquired 
their immense fortunes by violence, cheating, 
monopolies and usury, and for their indifference 
to the distress of the poor. As the result of a 
law of the empire which made municipal coun- 
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cilors personally liable for the expenses of the 
city the old aristocracy could no longer afford, 
and the new plutocracy refused, to hold office, 
ft was therefore, according to Chrysostom, 
inevitable that the life of the poor in the agri- 
cultural districts was miserable, in the urban 
districts criminal. Yet he never incited the fxior 
to plunder the rich; on the contrary, he wished 
everyone to be poor after the model of the 
apostolic Christians. Following his transfer to 
Constantinople he carried out his own prin- 
ciples by selling for the benefit of the poor the 
‘rcasures collected by his predecessor, the patri- 
irch Neclarius. In every sermon he urged alms 
giving — money, clothes, food, free professional 
services or a small money contribution to be 
collected from each family at the end of the 
business week. Stoic in his philosophic tradition, 
he maintained that private property and slavery 
were not natural but conventional, i.e. not in 
nature but by experience found to be inevitable 
in human life. In spite of this theoretical justi- 
fication of slavery, he condemned cruelty on 
the part of the owner, going so far as to degrade 
a deacon who had struck a slave. Another phase 
of Chrysostom’s reforms was the reestablish- 
ment of a purely Christian education (the Greek 
of his many excgetical and homiletic works is 
in perfect style) and of the sanctities of married 
life. Thus lie insisted that the infidelity of the 
husband was as evil as the infidelity of the wife, 
lie forbade the killing of heretics. His reforms 
and his sermons brought him into conflict with 
the court at Constantinople, especially with the 
empress. He died in exile. 

Bfdf Jarrett, O.P. 

Works-. Opera omnia in J. P. Migne’s Patrologia 
Kraeca, 16 1 vols. (Paris 1857-64) vols. xlvii-Ixiv. 
Consult'. Baur, J. C., S. Jean Chrysostome et ses 
oeuvres dans Vhistoire litteraire (Louvain 1907); 
Stephens, W. K, W., Saint John Chrysostom (2nd ed. 
U)ndon 1880). 

CIIUANG TZU (fourth to third century b.c.), 
Chinese moral philosopher and mystic. Chuang 
'Fzu was born in what is now the province of 
An-hui. In his youth he held a post as petty 
official but later he retired to private life and 
refused all offers of high position. Living in a 
period of strife between the seven states and of 
bitter controversies between the rival schools of 
thought, he developed a philosophy of negation 
and skepticism which led to a life of inaction and 
to a sense of futility in the search for truth. To 
Lao Tzu’s affirmation that the Way is to be able 


to do nothing he adds the dictum that the Way 
is also to know nothing. As a mystical idealist 
and philosophic interpreter of Taoism he raised 
a bitter cry against the materialism and utili- 
tarianism of the Confucian school. A consistent 
anarchist, he also preached a doctrine of a 
golden state of nature and the need for a return 
to it which is strongly suggestive of Rousseau. 
All government is, in its origin, inherently evil. 
'I'he creation of the .state marks the beginning of 
confusion and disorder. All man made rules of 
virtue and propriety are bad in that they are 
dcstruetive of the proper harmony between man 
and his nature. Chuang 'Fzu never tires of assail- 
ing the “sage” and the “model ruler” as those 
who have brought about man’s degeneration 
from the natural state. Like Machiavelli he 
develops the idea of the non-existence of a .state 
morality. “How is this so.^” he asks. “One man 
steals a purse, and is punished. Another steals a 
.state and becomes a prince.” 

Chuang Tzu, as Giles points out, was for 
many centuries classed as a heterodox writer and 
as such was of little use to the candidates for 
official positions at the competitive examina- 
tions. As a result he was .studied chiefly by older 
men who had retired from office or who had be- 
come disappointed in their careers. At present, 
however, he ranks as the most imaginative and 
poetic thinker of ancient Cliina and as the most 
brilliant Taoi.st his country has ever produced. 

Koi’pei. S. Pinson 

Consult. Giles, II. A., Chuanf> Ts:u, Mystic, Moralist 
and Social Reformer (2nd ed. .Shanghai 1926); 
Thomas, E. D., Chinese Political Thoufiht (New York 
1927). 

CHUPROV, ALEXANDER ALEXANDRO- 
VICH (1874-1926), Ru.ssian .statistician, son of 
the economist A. 1 . Chuprov. After graduation 
from the faculty of mathematics in Moscow he 
studied social science in Cierman universities, 
publishing in 1902 Die Feldgetneinschaft , eine 
morphologische Untersuchung (Strasbourg), a 
doctoral dissertation prepared under G. F. 
Knapp. For the next fifteen years he was associ- 
ated with the economics faculty of the St. 
Petersburg Politechnic, where in general lec- 
tures and seminar work he trained a number 
of well known statisticians. Although he was 
interested primarily in statistical theory he 
maintained fruitful contacts with practical 
workers, particularly zemstvo statisticians, and 
contributed articles on such subjects as demog- 
raphy and rural economics. In 1917 he did not 
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return to Russia from his summer trip abroad. 
He lived first in Stockholm and later in Dresden, 
where conditions were favorable to the undis- 
turbed pursuit of scientific work. In 1924 he was 
elected honorary fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society of London. 

Chuprov was one of the founders of the 
modern logical and mathematical theory of 
statistics. He provided a synthesis of several 
hitherto uncoordinated lines of thought: the 
biometrics of Galton and Pearson in England, 
the investigations of the stability of statistical 
series by Lexis and Bortkiewitsch in Germany 
and the work in probability calculus by the 
Russian mathematicians Chebishov and Markov. 
In his study of the logical aspects of statistical 
theory Chuprov attached considerable impor- 
tance to probability as the basis of the statistical 
met}if)tl. To liim a statistical measurement repre- 
sented a reflection, afl'ceted by chance, of cer- 
tain a priori relations, which being loosei than 
strictly causal connections could be described as 
probability relations. In his interpretation of 
probability as an exjiression of objectively exist- 
ing possibilities rather than as the effect of im- 
perfect knowledge he followed A. A. Cournot 
and to some extent J. von Kries. In the mathe- 
matical theory of statistics Chuprov made con- 
siderable progress, using the method of mathe- 
matical expectation. He criticized and modified 
the conclusions of the English and soitie of the 
German school uith n-fcrcnce to the applicabil- 
ity of the law of large numbers in statistical 
practise and in correlation theory. 

Stanislas Koiin 

Important tvorks: Ocherki po trarii statistiki (Essays on 
the theor>' of statistics) (St. PetersburR lyotj, 2nd cd. 
1910); “Zur Theone dcr Stabilital statistischer 
Reihen” in Skandinavisk akttuirictidsknft, vol. 1 
(1918) 199-25(1; "On the Mathematical Expectation 
of the Moments of Frequency Distributions” in 
Biometrika, vol, xii (1918-19) 140-69, and vol. xiu 
(1920-21) 283-95; "On the Mathematical Expectation 
of the Moments of F'requency Distributions in the 
Case of Correlated Observations” in Metron, vol. ii 
(1922-23) 461-93 and 646-83; “1st die normale 
Stabilitat empirisch nachweisbar?” in Nordisk stati- 
stisk tidskrift, vol. i (1922) 369-93; ( Jmndbef>riffe und 
Grundprohleme der Korrelationstheorie (Leipsic 1925); 
“Ziele und Wcije der stochastischen (irundlegunK der 
statistischen Theorie” in Nordisk statisti\k tidskrift, 
vol. iii (1924) 433-<J3; “'I'he Mathematical 'Pheory of 
the Statistical Methods Employed in the Study of 
Correlation in the Case of Three Variable's” in Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, Transactions, vol. xxiii 
O928) 337-82. 

Consult: Kohn, Stanislas, in Nordisk statistisk 
tidskrift, vol. V (1926) 171-94; Tschetwerikoff, N. S., 
in Metron, vol. vi (1926) 314-20. 
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CHUPROV, ALEXANDER IVANOVICH 
(1842-1908), Russian economist and statistician. 
After graduation from the law faculty of Mos- 
cow university Chuprov received a teaching ap- 
pointment in 1874 and for the next twenty-five 
years lectured to large classes on economics and 
statistics. In 1899 he resigned because of poor 
health and spent the rest of his life abroad, con- 
tinuing his scientific work. His influence as a 
teacher was enormous; an excellent lecturer, he 
stimulated his students to independent interests 
and trained a whole generation of academic 
economists and practical statisticians. He edited 
for publication students’ notes of his universitv 
lectures on statistics, theoretical economics and 
history of economic doctrines; these enjoyed 
wide popularity as texts. No less important was 
his activity in public life. He was one of the 
owners, editors and regular contributors to the 
liberal Moscow daily, Russkiya vedomosti (Rus- 
sian gazette). While serving as piresitlent of the 
statistical section of the Moscow Law Society he 
turned it into a center for coordinating the work 
of zemstvo statisticians. He was one of the initi • 
ators and the intellectual mainstay of the broadly 
sketched inquiry into the rural economy of the 
major part of European Russia w hich beginning 
in the seventies was conducted by the statis- 
tical departments of many zemstvo (local self- 
government bodies). 

Chuprov symi>athizcd with the aspirations of 
Russian populists {narodniki) and believed in the 
desirability of preserving the village community, 
the artel and other jieasant institutions. Ii the 
field of theory he was close to the (L'lnan 
historical -ethical school. 1 lis contributions along 
strictly scientific lines include two volumes on 
railway economics (Moscow 1875 and 1878) 
which arc even at present considered classics, 
and a number of shorter works on peasant agri- 
culture and landholding, most of which are to bt 
found in a three-volume collection published 
posthumously (Moscow 1910-11) with a bi- 
ographical .sketch by N. Kablukov. 

Vladimir E. Deiin 

CHUQUE’r, ARTHUR MAXIME (1853- 
192^), French military historian and literary crit- 
ic. The foundation of his broad knowledge of 
German language and literature was laid during 
his undergraduate studies at the Ecole Normale 
Supericure in Paris and at the University of 
Leipsic, which he attended for two years as a 
graduate student. Throughout his academic 
career, which took him in turn to the Lycei* 
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Saint Louis (1876), the Ecole Normale Superi- 
cure (1886), the Eeole Superieure de Guerre 
and the College de France (1893), he exerted 
a considerable influence as professor of German. 
He was the author of several works of literary 
criticism dealing not only with Gennan litera- 
ture but also with h'rcnch writers, such as 
Rousseau and Stendhal. 

Chuquet is much more widely know’n, how- 
ever, as a military historian, and more especially 
as a writer on the revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars. His interest in military history was aroused 
by the research involved in editing Goethe’s 
Campagne in Frankreich, which is a description 
of the Argonne campaign of 1792. Discovering 
that there were no satisfactory accounts in this 
field, Chuquet continued his researches, which 
he embodied in his doctoral thesis on the Ar- 
gonne campaign. Thereafter he devoted a con- 
siderable portion of his activity to study of the 
revolutionary wars in a scries of eleven volumes 
{Les guerres de la revolution, Paris i88f)-q6). 
Additional publications, limited almost entirely 
to this same field, include La jeutiesse de Napo- 
leon (3 vols., Paris 1897-99); Ordres et apostilles 
de Napoleon (4 vols., Paris 1911-12); 

Etudes d'histoire (8 vols., Paris 1903-20); only 
occasionally, as in La guerre J^yo-yi (Paris 
1886-96), l 8 l.'i-J 0 T 5 y De I'almy a la Marne 
(Paris 1915) and Allemands d'hier et aujourd'hui 
(Paris 1918), did he go further afield. 

In addition to his activities as historian and 
teacher Chuquet during the period from 1888 
until his death edited the Revue critujue d'his- 
toire et de litterature, which had been founded 
in 1866 by (histoii Paris and Gabriel Monod. 
This periodical restricts it.self to critical sum- 
maries of contemporary publications and has 
rendered the greatest service to scholarship by 
condemning unreservedly all works that do not 
respect the rule of historical method. During 
the thirty-seven years of his editorship Chuquet 
was one of the strongest influences on historical 
study in France, not only through the articles 
which he himself published, one thousand ap- 
proximately, but also through his selection of 
collaborators. 

In 1900 he was elected a member of the 
Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiqiies. 
He contributed actively to its work and pub- 
lished an important number of articles in its 
Compte rendu. 

Ed. Esmonin 

Works’, b'or a complete list, see Ginird, Georges, 
“Notes bio-bibliographiques, Arthur Chuquet” in 


Bulletin de la maison du livref ran fats, no. Ixxix (1925) 
I 197- I 200. 

Consult: Reinach, Salomon, and Croiset, M., in Regime 
critujue d'histnire et de htterature, n.s., vol. xcii (1925) 
197-201; Janet, Pierre, in Institut de J^'rance, Aca- 
demic dcs Sciences Morales et Politiques, Seances et 
travaux, vol. 204 (1926) 99-101. 

CHURCH. Sec Religious Institutions. 

CHURCH FATHERS is the comprehensive 
term applietl to that group of great Catholic 
theologians whost* activity and influence ex- 
tended from the middle of the second to the end 
of the sixth century anil who provided the rising 
church with its framework of dogma and ajiolo- 
getics, its legal supports and its philosophic 
foundations. They are to be distinguished, on 
the one hand, from their predecessors, the so- 
called apostolic fathers like Clement of Rome, 
Ignatius, Polycarp and Hennas, who, it is as- 
sumed, were directly chosen by the apostles or 
at least had been in personal contact with them; 
and, on the other hand, from the innumerable 
later theologians and lay WTiters w hose theolog- 
ical, philosoj>hical and historical works were 
premised on the already firmly establi.shcd organ- 
ization of the papal church of Rome. 

The apostolic fathers contributed greatly to 
the crystallization of the spiritual enthusiasm of 
primitive Christianity into a system of moral 
j>rincijdes and community regulation. With the 
church fathers, however, the new religion en- 
tered openly into the intellectual and spiritual 
struggle with the forces of classical religion and 
philosophy. ’I’he church fathers of the first 
generation, among whom Aristides, Justin 
Martyr and Tatian (second century) were out- 
standing, are known as apologists since their 
most important function consisted in defending 
Chri.stiaiiity against the state and society of 
classical antiquity as well as against the Jewish 
rabbis. T’hose of the next generation, although 
often classed with the apologists, are more cor- 
rectly designated as old Catholic fathers, for 
with them apologetics was subordinated to 
constructive work. 

Corresponding to the general course of Chris- 
tianity, whicli spread slowly from the provinces 
to the world metropolis at the center of the 
empire, all inspiration for theological develop- 
ment came for a long time from the provinces. 
Irenaeus (r. 130-^. 200), bishop of Lyons, and 
his contemj'iorary Hegesij)pus came from the 
East, and the mighty leaders of the church from 
Tertullian (e. 160-c. 220) to Augustine (354- 
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410) and from Origen {c. 255) to Athana- 

sius (f. 295-373) came from Africa and from 
Egypt. 

Tertu Ilian, formerly a highly esteemed Roman 
jurist but after his baptism a presbyter in his 
native Carthage, saturated the Christian vofiosy 
or moral law, with the phraseology atui concepts 
of Roman law. He thus not only provided Cath- 
olic discipline and dogmatics with a lasting form 
but also paved the way for that fusion of divine 
law, natural law and Roman law which became 
the basis of all practical scholastic ethics. 
'1 crtulliairs most important pupil was Cyprian 
(c. 200- 25S), bishop of Carthage. Cyprian pro- 
claimed the doctrine of the unity of the episcopal 
church and of church representation in the 
bishop and in his struggle with the heretics 
established for all time the Catholic principle 
that communion with Christ is impossible with- 
out ailherence to the church. 

Almost contenijioraneous with this develop- 
ment of patristics in Africa there arose a 
catechetical school in Alexandria whose leaders 
permeated Christian theology with Greek po- 
litical ])hilosophy just as the Africans had done 
with Roman law. Clement of Alexandria (r. 150- 
r. 215) in his homily, U'ho Is the Rich Man That 
Shall Be Saved? gave a quieting answer to the 
agitating question of the attitude of Jesus and 
the church toward riches and the rich. Origen, 
wlio was a polyhistorian with a wide view of 
classical antiquity, Christianity and Judaism and 
a founder of Catholic theology and systematic 
theological philology, combined the political 
}>hilosophy of IMato and the world views of 
Philo with the teachings of Jesus and of primi- 
tive Christianity. 

Eusebius of Caesarea (c. 265-c. 340), whose 
chronicle and church history are valuable for 
their excerpts from writings and tlocumenls 
otherwise extinct, belongs to that new epoch 
when Christianity, elevated to a state religion, 
shed the last vestiges of its apologetic attitude 
and directed more of its attention to the legal and 
economic order of this world. At the same time 
the political and doctrinal feuds of the church 
a.ssumed a new intensity. Athanasius, the leader 
of the Egypto-llyzantine orthodoxy, won recog- 
nition for the pronouncement of the Council of 
Nicaea in 325 on the identity of substance in 
Christ and God the Father, as against Arius 
{c. 250-336) and his doctrine of the similarity 
of substance. 

It was not so much the Christian theology of 
the Greek East but rather Christian poetry and 


literature which culminated in the fourth cen- 
tury in the “three great Cappadocians,’* 
Gregory of Nyssa {c. 335-c. 394), his brother 
Basil the Great (r. 331-379), bishop of Caesarea, 
and their friend Gregory of Nazianzus {c. 325- 
c, 390). Reared in the tradition of Origen they 
rescued the precious Alexandrian heritage for 
the Greek cliurch. Their work, which lives today 
in the liturgy and rules of monks and convents, 
as at Athos, sealed the fusion of Greek Cathol- 
icism with Platonism and nco-Platonism. Among 
their supporters Chrysostom stands out for his 
forcefid preaching. 'Phis period also marks the 
culmination of western theology in Ambrose 
(f. 340-379), in Rufinus (r. 345 c. 410), whose 
translations of Origen, Eusebius, Basil and 
others secured the work of the Greek fathers for 
the We.st, and in Hieronymus (r. 340-420), whose 
Latin translation of the Bible, the Vulgate, is 
still revered and used in the Roman Catholic 
church. All tin's achievement bore its richest 
fruit and found its highest intellectual and 
spiritual expression in the works and activity 
of that great African, Augustine (f/.v.), in whom 
the ancient and the mediaeval, the early Chris- 
tian and the late Roman theology and philos- 
ophy, met and became one. 

The church fathers of the fifth and sixth 
centuries built on the theological and philo- 
sophical foundations laid by their f)redccessors 
without ever attaining either their eminence or 
influence. The Alexandrian tradition, which 
received new impetus under the lead of Didy- 
mus the Blind (r. 310-/:. 395), found its last ef- 
fective representative in the patriarch Cyril. 
Egyptian monasticisrn, chiefly through the in- 
fluence of the lives of Ivgyptian and Palestinian 
monks written by Palladius (368 f. 43 1 ), became 
the admired prototype of all Christendom, Cath- 
olic mysticism was formulated in the work of the 
pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite (r. 500), In the 
West the line of Augustine descends through 
Martin of Tours and Orosius, the author of an 
apologetic history of the world, to Leo i (? - 
461) and Caesarius (c. 470-542). The latter as 
bishop of Arles was a popular preacher as well 
as the creator of the Frankish church ritual. 
Gregory the Great (r. 540 -604) was the la.st of 
the great fathers of the old church and the first 
of the great mediaeval popes. 

'^Phere is no general and uniform system of 
political and economic thought that can be 
ascribed to the churcli fathers. All attempts at 
establishing a uniformity of doctrine or of 
development are faced with the insurmountable 
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difficulty of differences and contradictions be- 
tween the various church fathers in the realm of 
social thought that are as great as are their 
theological differences. A short survey must 
therefore limit itself to a consideration of the 
most important views on some of the most im- 
portant problems. 

First in importance was the relation of the in- 
dividual Christian and of the church to the 
secular state. By the middle of the second cen- 
tury, when the work of the church fathers began, 
the radical tendencies in early Christianity were 
already confined to uninfluential sects. The 
views that the state in itself is bad and that 
earthly rule is a gift of Satan yielded to a more 
harmonious adjustment, 'fhis attitude is re- 
vealed in the incorporation of a prayer for the 
reigning emperor in the church liturgy as early 
as the time of C’lement of Rome (f. 100). More- 
over, the theory of the inherent contradiction be- 
tween the Roman and the Christian ages had 
been replaced by the doctrine already pro- 
pounded by Melito of Sardis (c. 180) that God 
had from the beginning and for all eternity joined 
together the universal empi*‘e and the univer- 
sal religion, Augustus with Jesus. As long as the 
empire worshiped the ancient gods and adhered 
to the cult of the emperor, clashes between the 
old and the new faith, even apart from the great 
Christian persecutions, were unavoidable. 
Neither Origen nor Tertullian nor Cyprian, 
however, concluded from that the existence of 
an eternal and inevitable hostility. They estab- 
lished firmly the moral sujieriority of the divine 
over the earthly community and pointed out 
weaknesses and contradictions in procedure, but 
sought to demonstrate not so much the guilt of 
the state toward the Christians as the blameless- 
ness of the Christian toward the state. After the 
establishment of Christianity as the state religion 
the problem of the relation of a heathen state to 
the Christian church disappeared. Only rarely, 
as in the case of Ambrose, had it dawned on the 
church fathers that the relationship of a 
Christian state to the church also involved 
numerous difficulties. The immediate problem 
was to discover the distinguishing characteristics 
of the Christian state and its rulers and its essen- 
tial differences from the ancient state. The 
solution was facilitated by the generally accepted 
patristic, as well as stoic, distinction between the 
natural and the hi.storical state. 'I’hc way, 
moreover, was paved by Ambrose who Chris- 
tianized the stoic doctrine of duties and linked 
the four cardinal virtues of Plato and of 


classical antiquity with the three Christian vir- 
tues. It received its form, definitive for over a 
thousand years, in the work of Augustine, who 
found the distinguishing mark and valid 
criterion in the Christian justitia^ which al- 
lots his due to each individual and even to 
God. 

Natural law never attained the same impor- 
tance among the church fathers as it later 
achieved in scholastic thought. Nevertheless, or 
perhaps for this very reason , there was a uniform- 
ity of conception never attained in later times. 
Men of such contrasting natures as Origen and 
'rertullian, Hieronymus and Augustine, com- 
bining the Ciccronian-Roman theory with 
Paul ’s words in his Kpislle to the Romans (ii : 15), 
taught what w'as essentially the same doctrine, 
namely that natural law, which is divine law, is 
inscribed in the heart of man. 'This lex dei or lex 
naturae transcends all earthly and written law . 
Ev»*n God’s own Mosaic law, according to Hier- 
onymus, became necessary only because the nat- 
ural law was either disregarded or destroyed. 
According to Ambrose natural law is the law' of 
the just; written law is necessary only for the 
unjust. 

While the CJospels proclaim no doctrine of 
property as such, the uselessness, the danger and 
the obligations of wealth are clearly pointed in 
the acts of Jesus and his apostles and in the 
words of Jesus to the rich young ruler. It was 
thus an easy transition to the absolute interdict 
against private property and to the radical de- 
mand for a Christian communism. The Acts of 
the Apostles, Revelation, the Epistle of James and 
the Shepherd of llermas all prove that there was a 
strong communistic strain in early Christianity. 
7 ’o be sure, it made no impress on tlie church; 
yet it was not only partially realizeil in the small 
communities of convents and iru)nastic orders 
but with few exceptions also influenced the 
church fathers toward the assumption that prop- 
erty was held in common — at least in the original 
state, the state of nature. Nevertheless, it must 
always be borne in mind that religious-commu- 
nistic thought, unlike modern communism, never 
expected salvation from the communization of 
property nor considered this principle of social 
order as an elementary premise of social justice. 
What the church fathers believed to be neces- 
sary was contemplation, conversion and a frater- 
nal life; but out of these principles proceeded the 
ethical conclusion, revealed in the ideal Chris- 
tian state as .set forth in the Acts of the Apostles, 
that no one might call anything his own and that 
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riches impose the obligation to use them for the 
welfare of all Christian brethren. 

All the church fathers looked upon property 
in general and wealth in particular as a worldly 
fact and a historical category; their attitude bore 
no relation to the modern view of the sanctity of 
private property. A small group, represented 
by Clement of Alexandria and I ^actantius, went 
so far in their quietistic position as to reinterpret 
metaphorically the story of Jesus and the rich 
young ruler as a demand that not wealth but 
pride and presumption be cast aside. The over- 
whelming majority, even those who did not lead 
a monastic life and advocate it as the ideal for 
all Christendom, agreed that property was an 
institution made necessary by the fall of man 
and hence to he tolerated. Wealth can only he 
endured if the rich man shares it with his poor 
brethren. Even Clement in another work taught 
that it was not proper for one man to be rich 
while others starved. Cyprian declared that 
property originated only from the confiscation 
of divine possessions and should therefore be 
used in common. According to Basil, who was 
more severe, a man who appropriates to himself 
what was given to him to distribute is a robber. 
Ambrose, Hieronymus and Augustine expressed 
themselves similarly. 'I'hc most radical teach- 
ing of all is that of Chrysostom, friend of 
Basil. lie looked upon community of property, 
not private property, as in accordance with na- 
ture and he considered it inconceivable for the 
rich man to be a good man. This radical theory 
of property, as well as the conservative view, 
continued through the Middle Ages in the works 
of Isidor of Seville and in the Gratian Decretal, 
and the former provided the basis for one of the 
first communistic movements of modern times, 
that of the Anabaptists of Miinstcr. 

“Let every man abide in the same calling 
wherein he was called,” was Paul’s teaching (/ 
Cor. VII : 20). This attitude was characteristic of 
that early period of primitive Christianity when 
the return of the Lord was considered imminent 
and when Christianity’s official repre.sentatives 
felt it necessary to guard agrinst all revolu- 
tionary tendencies. The church fathers preached 
and wrote when eschatological hopes had 
faded, when it was necessary to give the inereas- 
ing multitudes of the faithful rules and regula- 
tions for daily life. 'Phe question was now raised 
whether all callings were really suitable for 
the Christian; the problem of military service 
for a Christian was debated and all activities 
connected with the ancient sacrificial ritual 


were forbidden. I'he attitude toward trade pre- 
sented special difficulties. The opinion tha^ 
trade is an undesirable occupation for Christians 
becjiuse it distracts the soul from God was held 
almost unanimously. Yet trade could not be dis- 
pensed with and when the state and the ma- 
jority of the population were Christian its com- 
plete prohibition was out of the question. The 
only solution was to condemn trade conducted 
for the greatest possible profit and at the same 
time to sanction trade restricted to the mere 
exchange of goods. From the fifth century on, 
the church established another limitation: lay- 
men were allowed to trade but not the clergy. 

The opinions of the church fathers on ques- 
tions of price and interest followed logically 
from their views on the problems previously 
considered. While they expounded no price or 
interest theory in the modem sense they fol- 
lowed what was implicit in the commands of 
Christian ethics. If trade in itself was dubious, 
it was self-evident that taking interest should 
be forbidden as usurious. I’he words of the 
(Jospel of Luke (vi : 35), “Mutuum date, nihil 
indc sperantes,” formed a guiding principle for 
all the church fathers, "^rheir position offered 
greater difficulty in connection with price, its 
existence and amount. To be sure, the idea of 
a just price (justum pretium) was the governing 
principle. But even though there were authorita- 
tive examples, there were no specific directions 
as to how this just price was to be dctcmiincd. 
(Tencrally speaking, the church fathers con- 
demned as anti-Christian the principle “to 
buy cheap, to sell dear” and held as just that 
price which was based on the cost of production 
or reproduction and which assured a mere 
livelihood for the seller. 

Edgar Salin 

See: Christianity; Rkligious Institutions; Papacy; 
Canon Law; State; Natural Law; Communism; 
Usury. 
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CHURCHILL, RANDOLPH HENRY 
SPENCER, called by courtesy “Lord” (1849- 
95), English statesman. After an undistinguished 
student career at Eton and Oxford he was elected 
to Parliament in 1874 and remained a member of 
the House of Commons for the rest of his life. 

He was nominally a Conservative but dis- 
played a conspicuous independence of attitude 
and action. After 1880, when the Liberals under 
Gladstone came into power, he rose to rapid 
eminence as the leader of a group of young C’on- 
servatives, the so-called Fourth Party, who not 
only opposed Gladstone with extraordinary 
vigor and success but also assailed with equal 
vehemence the feebleness and incompetence of 
their own nominal leaders. 

Although Churchill’s behavior brought him 
into extreme disfavor with the Conservative 
chiefs, he won so strong a position both in 
Parliament and in the country by his audacity 
and efficiency that when Lord Salisbury became 
prime minister in 1885 he was made secretary of 
state for India. During Salisbury’s second 
ministry, in 1886, Churchill was chancellor of 
the exchequer. In the cabinet he was the sole 
champion of what he called ’Pory democracy, a 
policy which was Tory in defending the mon- 
archy, the established church, the Irish union 
and the constitution generally, but democratic 
and even socialistic in advocating extensions of 
the franchise, wide measures of local self- 
government and bold experiments in social 
reform. Growing friction between him and his 
reactionary colleagues culminated in a definite 
clash over what he regarded as excessive expend- 
iture on the a»'my and the navy. Hence he re- 
signed his office as chancellor of the exchequer 
in December, 1886, and was never again ad- 
mitted into the cabinet. Although he continued 
to support the Conservative government in its 
resistance to Irish home rule, on other questions 
he came into violent conflict with it. It was ex- 
pected that he would join the radical parly, but 
his premature death occurred before any trans- 
fer of allegiance had been effected. Churchill’s 
speeches have been collected and published by 
L. J. Jennings (2 vols., London 1889). 

I'. J. C. IIearnshaw 

Consult- Churchill, W, S., Lord Randolph Churchill, 


2 vols. (London 1906); Wilkinson, W. J., Tory 
Democracy, Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, no. 257 (New York 1925) 
chs. iii— iv. 

CHYDENIUS, ANDERS (1729-1803), Swed- 
ish-Finni.sh writer on economic subjects. He 
was one of the most ruthless opponents of the 
old economic and social order before Adam 
Smith and an early champion of laissez faire 
and of the interests of the poor. A clergyman 
in the north of I'inland, he served as a member 
of the Swedish parliament in the years 1765-66 
and 1778-79. In his publications, most of which 
were brought out as early as 1765, as well as 
during his brief and stormy political career, he 
fought against the existing mercantilist system 
in all its manifestations, such as the subordina- 
tion of the smaller towns to the capital, the 
Swedish Act of Navigation of 1724, interference 
with foreign trade and the granting of bounties 
to fisheries and industries. His general doctrine 
was laid down in a small but vtTy remarkable 
pamphlet, Dvn nationnak mnsten ('The national 
gain: Stockholm 1765; reprinted in his Polittska 
skrifter, Helsingfors 1880, p. 113-35), which is 
dominated throughout by the idea of a pre- 
established harmony based upon natural law. 
He argued that if everyone is allowed to follow 
his own interests, “private and national gain 
will merge into one single interest.” This sys- 
tem will also extirpate unearned gain and un- 
equal distribution of wealth; “all chances of 
living without work will be shut out, and no 
one except the diligent will be well off.” It is 
interesting that he was led to take this position 
through his intense concern for the well-being 
of the U>wer orders, which in a country like 
eighteenth century Sweden, where industry was 
little developed, meant principally the rural 
poor. In the first of his published pamphlets 
he wrote: “To slave in the service of others so 
long as they are able, to be thrown away in 
their old age and left to die in misery: these 
arc the laurels which are meant to kindle in 
the working multitude a love of their country.” 
Chydenius is perhaps the most forceful writer 
in Swedish on economic and social questions. 
He made a great stir in his own day but was 
.soon forgotten and exercised no influence upon 
his successors in Sweden or abroad. During 
the last two generations, however, there has 
been a marked revival of interest in his writings. 

Eli F. Heckscher 

Consult: Schauman, G., Biografiska undersokningar 
om Anders Chydenius (Helsingfors 1908). 
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CICERO, MARCUS TULLIUS (106-43 b.c.), 
Roman statesman. He was the leading figure of 
the Roman bar, the chief prose writer and the 
principal philosopher of the generation before 
the fall of the Roman Republic. He was the only 
Roman who wrote at length on political phi- 
losophy. Cicero was consul in 63 , su j^jircssed the 
Catiline conspiracy by unconstitutional means 
and suffered exile in 58. After his recall the 
success of the First I’riumviratc prevented a 
renewal of his political career and turned his 
interest toward literature and philosophy. His 
opposition to Antony caused liis proscription 
and death after the formation of the Seconil 
Triumvirate. He wrote two works on political 
philosophy: De re puhlica (51) and De leffibjL^ 
(published after his death), both of which sur- 
vive only in part. Although the former disaj>- 
peared after the twelfth century and W'us not 
recovered until 1822, many of its important 
passages had been excerpted by I^actantius and 
Augustine and thus the influence of the book 
continued throughout tlic Middle Ages. 

Cicero’s political philosophy was derived 
chiefly from the stoic Panaetius and the historian 
Polybius. Its main historical importance lay in 
the fact that it transmitted the stoic theory of 
natural law to the church fathers and thus to 
mediaeval political theorists. In this w’ay the be- 
lief that justice, right, ecjuality and fair dealing 
should underlie positive law became a common- 
place in ICuropean political philosophy. 

From Polybius Cicero adopted the theory of 
the constitutional cycle and the view' that the 
most stalile state is one compounded of monar- 
chy, aristocracy and democracy. But his con- 
ception of the growth of the Roman constitution 
docs not agree with Polybius’ schematic cycle, 
nor does his analysis of the Roman magi.stracies 
disclose the three elements of the compound 
state. 

'Phe theory developed in De re puhlica in- 
cludes, besides the regular magi.stracies, a 
shadowy “philosophical director” of the state 
(rector rei publicae). Fdiiard Meyer believes that 
Cicero’s rector depicted a role which he intended 
Pompey to j>lay and anticipated the theory of the 
principate later achieved by Augustus. It is con- 
ceivable, although not demonstrable, that Cicero 
wrote with Pompey in mind, but the view that he 
formulated in advance the theory of the princi- 
pate goes far beyond the evidence. 

In politics Cicero, although a mzm homo, was 
a staunch supporter of the aristocratic party. 
He is therefore often charged with toadyism, but 


probably unjustly. 'I’he shortest road to power 
and prosperity, after the dissolution of the 
Sulla regime, lay through the rising jiopular 
party. Cicero w'as not unaware of the tlecadence 
of the old aristocracy; he conijflaincd bitterly 
that there were hardly enough men of “virtue” 
to operate the state even in time of peace. He 
clung to the aristocratic party, nevertheless, be- 
cause it was all that survived of an earlier order 
W'hich to his antiquarian mind seemed ideal. 
Like Demosthenes, he chose to present himself 
to posterity as the resolute champion of a lost 
cause, believing with the stoics that virtue shines 
most brightly through gallant defeat. 

George H. Sabine 

Important zvorks: Cicero’s principal works bearing on 
pt>litical philos6>phy arc: De re puhlica and De le/ithus 
(text and translation by C. W. Keyes, Locb Classical 
Library, New York iy2S; De re puhlua also translated 
with notes and introduction by G. II. Sabine and S. B. 
Smith as On the ('ommomvealth, Columbus 1929); 
De officiis (text and translation by Walter Miller, Loeb 
Classical Libraiy, New York 1918). 

Cmzult: In addition to the introduction by Sabine and 
Smith mentioned above, Keyes, C. W., “Grii,dnal 
IClernents in Cicero’s Ideal Constitution” in Ameriian 
Journal of Phi! vol. \lii (i()2i) 309-23; C!auer, F., 
Cueros pohtitches Denken (Berlin 1903); Meyer, 
Kduard, Caesart Monatchie und das Principal dcs 
Pomprjus (3rd ed. Stuttgart 1922); Petersson, I’orsten, 
(Juero, a litography (Berkeley 1920). 

CIESZKOWSKI, AUGUS'l’, Count (1814- 
94), Polish philosopher, economist and social 
reformer. Cic.szkowski, who was the son of a 
wealthy landowner, graduated from Heidelberg 
in the faculty of philosophy in 1838, lived for 
several years in Russian Poland and France and 
in 1847 settled on his estate near Posen. There 
he organized the short lived J*olish League, the 
central national organization for Prussian 
Poland, and for thirteen years (1848-61) was a 
member of the Pru.ssian Diet and leader of its 
Polish Deputies Club. 

I'he key to Cieszkowski ’s many sided activ- 
ities is his Ojeze Jiasz (Our Father), a system of 
philosophy of history which, aiming to reconcile 
revelation and natural law, detects in the Lord’s 
J*rayer an intimation of historical development 
in accordance wath Hegelian dialectics. Ciesz- 
kowski believed that the history of humanity 
displays a gradual growth of solidarity and an 
increasingly closer approach to God. History is 
divided accordingly into three periods: the epoch 
of physical being, or the pre-Christian era; the 
epoch of thought, which will end with the com- 
ing of the Holy Spirit; and the epoch of solidar- 
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ity, of human brotherhood, the Kingdom of God the central government and the municipalities. 


f)n earth, for which mankind is licing prepared 
at present by a process of gradual change.This 
process, in which the Slavic nations, particu- 
larly the Polish, will take the leading role, may 
be accelerated by the adoption of far reaching 
social and economic reforms based on three 
general principles; general assurance to each 
individual of that which he already possesses; 
general guaranty to each individual of that which 
he ought to possess, e.g. the stantlard minimum; 
general association making it possible for each 
individual to attain that which he may possess. 
When the epoch of solidarity is inaugurated, 
social life will be thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of religion ami uill he identical with the 
worship of God. All nations will enjoy freedom 
and self-government and w'ill be united into a 
universal church managed by the universal 
government, which will be administered by the 
highest priest, the universal parliament of man- 
kind and the universal areopagus of nations. The 
economic organization in this era will be based 
on the principle of universal association. 

In OyV-ce nas;^ and other works Cieszkowski 
specified more concretely the reforms which 
would accord with his general historical ideas. 
Influenced as he was by Cierman philosophers, 
particularly Hegel and Fichte, and by P'rench 
utopian socialists such as Saint-Simon and 
Fourier, he could scarcely advocate abolition of 
private property and thoroughgoing govern- 
ment regulation. Instead he propo.sed that the 
government be guided by the prmcijile r/tWexx a 
faire et devehtfifu’Z. In respect to agriculture this 
principle would involve government promotion 
of credit cooperation and the establishment of 
public registration of land titles. In forf.stry, 
mining and railway transportation the govern- 
ment should compete w'ith private undertakings 
in order to safeguard social interests. In public 
finance the chief reliance for revenue should be 
placed on the taxation of incomes, among which 
incomes derived from property should carry a 
relatively heavier burden. 

In his principal economic work, Du credit et de 
la circulation, Cieszkowski outlined a plan for a 
new currency system based upon his novel 
definition of credit. He considered credit not as 
an anticipation of the future but as “a meta- 
morphosis of fixed and invested capital into 
circulating and liquid capital.” State property is 
a capital which can be mobilized through a credit 
operation, the issue of interest bearing billets a. 
rente protected by mortgages on land owned by 


The billets will be much superior to the usual 
form of currency. Both metallic and redeemable 
paper money arc subject to fluctuation in value 
and tend to depreciate progressively; but the 
chief objection to them is that their quantity 
bears no rational proportion to the values exist- 
ing in the national economy. He assumed that 
the billets would be free from these faults, but 
had no opportunity of testing his ideas by ex- 
perience. 

Franciszek Bujak 
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CINO DA PISTOIA (c. 1270-c. 1337), Italian 
jurist. Cino, or Cinus, was a poet and friend of 
Dante, whose Ghibelline enthusiam he shared. 
He belongs to the sch(X)l of commentators or 
post-glossators. After studies at Bologna and in 
France and teaching at Bologna, his career for 
some twenty years was that of a practitioner 
without any settled abode, but from 1321 on he 
occupied various university chairs in Italy. His 
opinions [consilia), only a few of which are now 
known, were highly prized. His lasting influence 
is due to his Lectura in codicem (1312-14, best 
edition FVankfort 1578). I’his begins the blend- 
ing of pure Roman law, at that time dominant 
through the Accursian Gloss in the schools and 
in literature, with local statutes and customary 
and canon law, a task for which Cinus had un- 
rivaled qualifications. By borrowing the de- 
veloped scholastic method of deduction from 
the school of French legists (especially Pierre de 
Belleperche, d. 1308) he was able to go beyond 
the (jIoss and to combine the Roman texts with 
practical law, thus initiating, by a development 
comparable to and contemporary with that of a 
common Italian language and literature, the 
usus modernus Pandectarum as the common law 
of Italy. Despite his marked anti-ecclesiastical 
bias he appreciated the equity of canon law, and 
although he was imperialistic he recognized the 
claims of local law. In his hands and in those of 
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his successors (notably Bartolus, his pupil) the 
scholastic method coordinated these diverse 
materials under the rule of ratio juris. He is 
thus one of the founders of modern juris- 
prudence. 

F. DE ZuLUETA 

Consult-. Monti, G. M., Cino da Pisttna ^iurista (C'itti 
di Castcllo 1924), containinR bibliography to date; 
Biscaro, G., “Cino da Pistoia e Dante” in Studt 
medie 7 )ali, n.s., vol. i (1928) 492-99. 

CITIZENSHIP. From the beginninp of so- 
ciety to the present time all forms of citizenship 
may be said to have had certain common attri- 
butes. As distinct from aliens, serfs, women and 
children or other members of the community 
who are passive subjects rather than active part- 
ners, citizens enjoy a certain reciprocity of 
rights against, and duties toward, the com- 
munity. I’his balancing of rights and duties 
explains the fact that everywhere the personal 
concept of citizenship preceded the development 
of the territorial concept which, with the rise of 
the modern nation state, has come to prevail in 
international law. I'he ancient Roman notion of 
cizm and civitas, from which the later concepts 
of citizenship derive their content as well as 
their nomenclature {citoyen, cittaditio^ ciuda- 
dano')y was originally founded not on domicile 
but on personality; it was only later that the well 
known process culminating in the Constituiio 
antoniniana of 212 a . d . extended this personal 
right of citizenship to the whole area of the 
empire. 'Fhe slow building up of the modern 
rights of citizenship after the renaissance of 
towns and cities among the Romanic and (ier- 
manic nations represents a closely analogous 
process. In the status of the citizen from the 
Middle Ages through the first half of the nine- 
teenth century the elements of enhanced pro- 
tection and freedom from feudal interference arc 
balanced by the invariable presupposition that 
this status is ordinarily limited at most to a 
small — in the case of the English ‘‘close” 
boroughs, unusually small — number of land- 
lords and householders {Realbiirgcr) who share 
the exclusive enjoyment of economic ail vantages 
and the exclusive responsibility for the political 
management of the community. 

The modern concept of citizenship, as in- 
herited by the territorial and national state from 
the ancient and mediaeval municipality, repre- 
sents a combination of two elements. One of 
them is the notion of liberty derived from an- 
cient moral philosophy and mediaeval rights of 
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personal status, while the other is the concept of 
membership in a political unit, involving co- 
operation in public decisions as a right and shar- 
ing of public burdens, chiefly military service 
and taxation, as a duty. Each of these compo- 
nents represents in its turn an extensive network 
of varying elements. Thus the coneept of 
liberty has on the one hand a distinetly abstract 
and eosmopolitan aspect, traceable in the muta- 
tions of this concept from its origins in ancient 
stoic philosophy through the teachings of the 
Christian church to the eighteenth century 
secular doctrines of the “rights of man,” which 
formed a part of the modern “law of nature.” 
On the other hand liberty in occidental law and 
politics is frequently traced to peculiar national 
traditions, such as the birthrights of English- 
men, Franks or other mediaeval peoples, which 
are obviously historical recollections of the age 
of tribal law and its personal concept of citizen- 
ship. Even today the inextricable connection 
between these two derivations plays a consider- 
able part in the controversies of constitutional 
Lawyers as to whether the “fuiulamentJil rights” 
inserted into many European constitutions after 
the model of the Virginia Bill of Rights of 1776 
are to be construed as rights of men generally or 
only as rights of citizens of the res{>ectivc states. 

As shown by the terminology of common and 
international law% another important source of 
citizenship is the allegiance of a vassal seeking 
the protection of a feudal lord. It is indicative of 
the strong feudal influence on English con.stitu- 
tional law that the establishment of the sover- 
eignty of the modern state over its subjects as 
against that of the church w'as effected by means 
of the Elizabethan Oath of Allegiance and Su- 
premacy. It is to be noted, however, that from 
the later Middle Ages onward the sy^ecial iluties 
of feudal allegiance were inseparably blended 
with the general duties of subjection to public 
rulers and governments. 'Fhe factual content of 
liberties and duties was of course determined by 
a variety of historical circumstances. The rise of 
a new economic order of capitalistic enterprise 
and free markets created the need for a more 
energetic protection — to a considerable extent 
against government itself — of the citizens’ lives, 
activities and property. Conversely, the victory 
of the nation state over its feudal and ecclesi- 
astical rivals conditioned the increasing expan- 
sion of duties of citizenship through the ap- 
pearance of new modes of government inter- 
ference with the freedom of the citizen. The 
leading Anglo-Saxon countries succeeded al- 
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most entirely in replacing older, more concrete 
duties of citizenship, including above all military 
service, by the abstract “cash nexus” of taxation, 
but on the continent the great movements of 
liberation down to the French Revolution pro- 
duced a revival of extensive imposition of com- 
pulsory service. As distinct from both the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Romanic states the Ger- 
man territorial states have proceeded, under the 
influence of Lutheran ideas, to enact comjiiilsory 
education as an additional duty of citizenship; 
this is perhaps one of the iTiost profound reasons 
for the peculiar emphasis wliicli German politi- 
cal thought has since then placed upon the 
intuitive perception of the state as a reality. In 
the United States the concej^t of citizenship has 
been materially affected by the unwillingness of 
the politicians, who in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence had mentioned “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” as instances of the “in- 
alienable rights,” to place these and other funda- 
mental rights under express protection in the 
later constitution; and this failure has strength- 
ened still more the supremacy of the courts as 
final interpreters of the constitution. 

The stage which the development of citizen- 
ship has reached within the past hundred years 
is marked by two conflicting trends. The first 
is an increasing welding of the manifold alle- 
giances of the mediaeval man into a single but 
comprehensi\e bond of national citizenship. 
This integration is effected not only through 
the multi jdicalion of the claims which the .state 
makes upon the individual but also through 
the opposite process of reviving the rights of the 
individual to participation — primarily as voter, 
elector and representative — in democratic forms 
of government. The second trend is the continu- 
ous extension of intercourse between the citi- 
zens of different states and between the states 
themselves at international law. Even the main 
lines of this development are far from being 
clear cut and fixed. The dominance of England 
and the mediaeval structure of its law account 
for the all embracing character of its claims to the 
allegiance of its subjects, whether their citizen- 
ship be of territorial or of personal origin (jus 
soli and jus sanguinis). Citizenship arising from 
naturalization, a third and artificial source, for a 
long time failed, despite its growing importance 
resulting from an increase in international 
migrations, to obtain full recognition in English 
practise. Such recognition was denied not only 
in cases where it would have been to the dis- 
advantage of England, as in forfeiture of British 


nationality through the adoption of a foreign 
citizenship (first recognized in the Naturaliza- 
tion Act of 1870, 33/34 Viet. c. 14), but also 
where it would have been to her advantage, as in 
the protection of naturalized British subjects 
against foreign compulsion to military service. 
I'he United States, as a refuge for the oppre.ssed 
of the older European nations, provitlcd in 
contrast to the English rigidity one of the first 
examples of a liberal and inclusive, but none the 
less careful, procedure of naturalization, en- 
forcing through the famous Bancroft treaties 
(1868) protection of its naturalized citizens even 
against the great military powers of Eurf)pe. It is 
true, however, that the quality of indelibility 
characterizing the older iMiglish citizenships 
appears also in the old American as well as in 
the old Russian and present tlay Swiss law. With 
regard to the international law of citizenship as 
a whole, it may be said that much time will be 
required before even the worst and most fre- 
quent conflicts between the interests of the 
states and those of their individual citizens can 
be abolished by bilatt'ral or multilateral agree- 
ments. '^I’hc conflicts arising from obligation to 
military scr\'ice have lost at least some of their 
importance, and those connected with taxation 
are being regulated more and more by treaties as 
to the avoidance of “double taxation.” In the 
case of taxation, however, the shift in business 
organization from the personal to the corporate 
form and the attending international interlock- 
ing of business have replaced old difficulties with 
new; here also the general method of solution 
appears to be the gratlual recognition of resi- 
dence (scat of head office) as the principle de- 
termining allegiance. But new problems are 
turning u]'> inccs.santly. Just as the German 
Nationality Law of 1913 attempted to eliminate 
the possibility of tacit expatriation through long 
uninterrupted residence abroad, so recent legis- 
lation in the LTnited States and in some Euro- 
pean countries has made it impossible for women 
to lose nationality through foreign marriage. Of 
the two classic border cases in the conflict of 
national citizenship laws, the overlapping of 
nationalities in dual citizens (sujets mixtes) and 
the existence of “stateless” or “apolidcs,” the 
former is being rapidly done away with through 
the growing exactitude of municipal and inter- 
national law. 'Fhe latter, however, seems to be 
gaining in acuteness not only because of the 
great changes made by the World War in the 
political map of Europe but also because of the 
intensification in the restrictive character of 
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nationality laws. Moreover the artificial acquisi- 
tion of citizenship through naturalization, ap- 
parently the logical concomitant of modem 
international intercourse, is already beginning 
to come under the sway of racial and other 
factors tending toward restriction of inter- 
national migration; in this aspect also there can 
be no question of steady progress. 

Separate mention should be made of citizen- 
ship in states with a federal form of goveniinent. 
In these states there may be observed a clearly 
marked trend toward the extension and unifica- 
tion of citizeTiship. In the United States the 
theoretical distinction between the citizenship 
of the state anil that of the union has lost almost 
all of its practical importance. In the British 
EiTij^irc the Natiotiality Act of 1914 has theoret- 
ically unified the law of citizenship, but prac- 
tically the fomuT separate citizenship of the 
dominions has coTitinued to assert itself even in 
questions of major importance, such as the 
exemption C)f residents in the dominions from 
compulsory service in the World War or the 
dominion restrictions of colored immigration. 
The new (lerman rejniblic also carried over 
from its predecessor the tradition of giving some 
measure ol jirecedence to the citizenship of the 
states compared to that of the federation. It is 
quite likely that a future international confedera- 
tion, which seems to be foreshadowed by the 
League of Nations, will also give rise to more far 
reaching constructions of citizcnshi]>. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the suggestion 
made by the Argentinean, J . C. Garay , that labor 
citizenship {jus laboris), not involving the loss of 
original nationality, be granted immigrants who 
have established themselves in the new country, 
'rhis recommeiulation is paralleled by at least 
two groujjs of facts in the recent law of citizen- 
ship: the extension of the Russian franchise to 
alien workmen residing in the country (Order of 
the Central l^xecutivc Committee of Soviets, 
October 29, 1924) and the attempts of Fascist 
Italy to retain control of emigrants to South 
America. 

The modem terminology of citizensship has 
not followed the distinction drawn by Rousseau 
between the “subject” as the pas.sive, and the 
“citizen” as the active, member of the political 
community. I'he reason perhaps is that there 
has been no sharp differentiation in the under- 
lying development; on the contrary, it has been 
marked by an ever accelerated increase of citi- 
zens and a corresponding decrease of subjects, 
chiefly through the extension of the franchise to 
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ever larger groups. The concept of citizenship 
has thus come to be closely associated with the 
rise of modern democracy. Similarly, the various 
forms which citizenship has avssumed in different 
countries or in different periods were obviously 
dependent upon the degree of particip)ation of 
the average citizen in the processes of govern- 
ment. While the general course of dev elopment 
has exhibited an increase in the active collabora- 
tion of the mass of citizens in public affairs it 
must not be inferred that such a tendency is 
nccess;irily indicative of a rise in political .stand- 
ards; on the contrary, it may often lead to new 
forms of corruption and oppression and produce 
a condition similar to the ancient Greek ochloc- 
racy. Moreover it may be accompanied by the 
loss of such advantages, inherent in every divi- 
sion of social labor, as are likely to accrue from 
the existence of clearly differentiated groups of 
specialized public officials and professional poli- 
ticians. 'I'he recent reappearance of government 
b^ minority in many parts of Europe, reversing 
the long struggle of minorities for a better 
recognition in the traditional systems of repre- 
sentative majority rule, is worthy of note in this 
connection because such minority government 
frequently lays claim to creating a more intense 
and responsible consciousness of citizenship 
than the majority rule of mass constituencies. 
I’his contrast may be reduced in the last analysis 
to a diametric opposition between two views as 
to the essential quality of that relationship be- 
tween the individual and the community which 
constitutes citizenship. The majority rule relies 
on rational processes of education and iliscussion 
leading to the adoption of a set of rational 
political and moral ideals; from this point of view 
a minority appears as a still unconvinced, but 
potential’y conformable, part of the “general 
will” of the community. Minority rule, on the 
other hand , stresses the irrational and emotional 
elements of natiofial and racial cohesion and 
considers the ruling minority to be either a more 
or less transitory or a permanent nucleus for the 
instilling of an emotional conformity. 

It does not necessarily follow that the demo- 
cratic ideals of government by expre.ss general 
consent do not carry within them a strong senti- 
mental appeal. On the contrary, modern de- 
mocracy has been in many cases, particularly 
during its struggles with the preceding absolutist 
governments, distinguished by the passion of its 
tenets and by its half religious, half poetical 
symbols. The fighting instinct, inseparable from 
deep emotions and strong convictions, may serve 
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not only to lead the community as a whole, re- 
gardless of internal strife and injustice, against 
other communities, hut also to inspire a group or 
class inside tile community with determination 
to eflFect a redistribution of social or political 
power, 'riie first case is that of old and new 
systems of minority rule, characterized by 
internal rigidity and external aggressiveness, 
while the second is descriptive of many systems 
of majority rule characterized by a combination 
of internal flexibility and external pacifism. 

The contrast between the rational appeal of 
majority rule ami the emotional apjieal of 
government by minority is seldom clearly 
evidenced. Modern jiarliamentary democracy, 
as found among the leading nations, is far from 
relying exclusively or even primarily on the 
methods of rational cilucation for citizenship 
which might seem sufficient or best to promote 
civic adaptation in a progressive nation and in a 
pacifically stable community of nations. Not in 
vain did the French Revolution imitate in its 
political forms and ceremonial what it con- 
sidered to have been the symbolical expressions 
of public spirited (ireek and Roman citizenship. 
And at j^resent communities like the democratic 
United States, Communist Russia and Fascist 
Italy, despite all their deep contrasts of political 
structure and ideology, present on the surface 
so many similarities because each of these com- 
munities is, in comparison to other nations, so 
strongly bent upon utilizing the whole range of 
civic appeals for the purpose of solving its 
particular problems of national cohesion. 
American democracy has developed, in addition 
to the latest experiments in training school 
children and adults in jiolitical and social think- 
ing, a highly diversified and often romantic cult 
of nationality, while the minority governments 
of Russia and Italy are spreading the gospel of 
Lenin and Mussolini by means of the most 
refined and mechanized technique of press, 
cinema and radio propaganda. 

Carl Brinkmann 
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CITY. In all ages and areas, from ancient Egypt 
to modern America, the highest development of 
human mentality, initiative and achievement has 
been in urban communities. So long as men 
remained in the pastoral or agricultural stages 
there was little stimulus to the differentiation 
of economic functions; the entire energies of 
men were absorbed in the task of raising the 
food supply. But with the city came the division 
of labor and possibilities for economic surplus, 
hence wealth, leisure, education, intellectual 
advance and the development of the arts and 
sciences. 

It is probable that the earliest great cities 
made their appearance in the valley of the Nile. 
The earliest city of which we have any definite 
record is Memphis, the capital of Hgyjit under 
the Old Empire, which came to its close about 
2500 B.(\ Memphis was a walled city situated 
on the left bank of the Nile about twelve miles 
south of the present Cairo. With the fall of the 
Old Empire a new capital was c.stabli.shed at 
Thebes, which is mentioned in the Iliad as a 
city of a hundred gates. Meanwhile other con- 
siderable cities developed in the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates, more particularly Nine- 
veh and Babylon. Babylon was probably the 
larger of these two communities and undoubt- 
edly the largest of ancient cities prior to the rise 
of Rome. It was destroyed by the Medes and 
Persians in 538 b.c. 

During the next ten centuries the city life of 
the ancient world followed the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the Aegean. Tyre and Sidon, 
the seaports of Phoenicia, were pcrhajis the 
earliest examples of commercial cities, depend- 
ing for their prosperity on sea-borne commerce. 
One of their colonies, Carthage, ultimately out- 
grew the mother cities in size and at her zenith 
probably had a population of over three hundred 
thousand. Carthage was the great hive of indus- 
try and trade; her people excelled in making 
goods which were exchanged for raw products, 
but apparently they had neither time nor taste 
for developing cultural activities. 

Then arose the cities of Greece, which wen^ 
city-states or self-governed communities, each 
the center of a vigorous political life. Athena, 
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Corinth, Sparta, Syracuse and MiJetiis were not 
mere palace cities or trading centers or holy 
places or citadels of defense; they were urban 
communities in the modem sense, with a high 
degree of economic vitality. I'he geography of 
the Greek peninsula fostered the growth of 
independent cities, hence most of the free i-Jopu- 
lation of Greece lived within the city walls. 
'I'his does not mean, however, that the people 
of these communities were chiefly engaged in 
industry and traile. Large numbers of them 
owned land outside the city walls and cultivated 
it mostly by means of slave labor. Athens was 
of course the largest among Hellenic cities and 
contributed more to the progress of civiliziition 
than all tlic others combined. As the city grew 
it divided itself into two parts, Athens proper, 
which surrounded the Acropolis, and the port 
or harbor town four or five miles away, the two 
being connected by a road which ran between 
long defensive walls. 'I'ogether the entire com- 
munity had a population of perhaps a hundred 
and fifty thousand. Syracuse came next with an 
estimated population of something over a hun- 
dred thousand. Corinth was slightly snmllcr and 
Sparta appears to have had not more than fifty 
thousand. When Alcxaiuler the (ircat proceeded 
to Asia he took with him tlie best features of 
Greek municipal civilization. Greek cities were 
founded everywhere within the conquered areas, 
particularly in regions where urban life had 
hitherto been lacking. Seleucus also established 
many Greek cities in the Last, esjiecially in the 
region between the Euphrates and the sea. In a 
word the (Wrecks demonstrated that what Aris- 
totle called “a common life for a noble end” 
could be better lived in a city than anywhere else. 

Finally, among great ancient cities, there was 
Rome. Rome as a city was scarcely less wonder- 
ful than Rome as an empire. She was the largest 
and best governed municipality that the world 
possessed at any time during the first fifteen 
Christian centuries. Geographically the place 
had few natural advantages, being twenty miles 
away from the sea, with no mineral resources 
near at hand and no large expanse of fertile ter- 
ritory within easy reach. Nevertheless, through 
the extraordinary courage and virility of her 
people, Rome developed from a small city to a 
world dominion. First of all, various small settle- 
ments were combined into a unified community; 
then alliances were made with tribes which 
inhabited the Italian peninsula; these alliances 
paved the way to subjugation; finally the power 
of Rome made itself dominant, chiefly by means 


of conquest, through the whole Mediterranean 
region and indeed over a large part of western 
Europe. I’his expansion of Roman power, which 
resulted in enormous jiaymcnts of tribute to the 
capital city, had its natural reaction upon the 
city’s prosperity, making it in time a great 
metropolis. Rome’s maximum jiopulation is not 
accurately known, for curiously enough no cen- 
sus of all the people was ever taken. At regular 
intervals a census of Roman citizens was com- 
piled, but large portions of the pojnilation did 
not possess the privilege of citizenship. Likewise 
there was a count of houses but not of their 
occupants. Estimates for the first Christian cen- 
tury vary from 800,000 to i ,200,000 people; it is 
probably safe to say that Rome at her zenith 
contiiined not far from a million people, which 
made licr by far the largest city of antiquity; 
and although her population dwindled to less 
than a half million in the fourth Christian 
century she was still the world’s largest urban 
community. From that time on, however, Rome 
steadily declined and in 1377 a census disclosed 
a straggling town of only 17,000. 

Ancient Rome was batily congested, prob- 
ably more so than any city of modern Europe. 
Most of the people lived in tenements often 
four or five stories high. 'I’he lack of efficient 
jiublic sanitation must have made the over- 
crowding more irksome to everybody, but for- 
tunately the habits of the }>cople led them to 
spend the greater portion of their time out of 
doors. In spite of the congestion, however, 
Rome was a well administered city and achieved 
a remarkable development in the way of public 
utilities. Some of the streets were paved; there 
was an adequate water supply drawn from 
mountain springs and reservoirs; there were 
great sewers which emptied into the Tiber. 
Rome, moreover, was famous for its public 
baths, of which there were many hundreds, most 
of them free to the people. In the reign of 
Augustus an elaborately organized system of 
police and fire protection was established, with 
a prefect at its head. 

It was in the art of government, in the framing 
and enforcement of laws and in the technique 
of public administration that Rome contributed 
most to world progress. Some of these contri- 
butions endure to the present day. Half the 
world in the twentieth century is governed by 
codes of law which preserve the fundamental 
principles of Roman jurisprudence. It was in 
Rome, moreover, that the concept of a municipal 
corporation first evolved. The Romans devcl- 
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opccl in a large way the legal ideal that a body 
of men might he clothed with a corporate per- 
Sf)nality and thus become an artificial person. 
I’his idea they applieii to their provincial cities, 
the hundreds of small cities scattered through- 
out the Roman Empire, which became munici- 
pal corporations with a right to hold property. 

'File centuries following the collajise of Ro- 
man power demonstrated to the world what 
happens to civilization when city life breaks 
down. 'I’he tribes from the north and east which 
overran the imperial territories knew nothing 
of urban amenities and were averse to urban 
restriction and confinement. So the centers of 
population which had developed a vigorous 
municipal life in Roman times were pillaged 
and ojipressed. Many of them dwindled into 
small villages and some disappeared altogether. 
London, for examjde, was a place of extensive 
commerce in the* time of lacitus, but within 
fifty years after the Romans evacuated Britain 
the metropolis on the 'I'hames was a heap of 
ruins, its jieojile scattered, its trade gone and 
even its streets blotted out, 'The economic col- 
lapse was so complete that it cut all the arteries 
of commerce. Rome had built up a great system 
of roads and cominunications which now went 
to pieces, anti the cities fouiul their chief source 
of support taken away. 

On the continent of luirope many cities owed 
their immunity from de.struction to the inter- 
vention of the Christian cluireh. Being the seats 
of bishoprics they were pnitected, "^I'lie invading 
tribes respecteil the church wiien they showed 
little respect for anything elsi; that w'as Roman. 
Everywhere else, during the jieriod from the 
fifth to the tenth century, the cities of western 
Europe tleclined in population, in importance, 
in trade, in .security ami in the provision which 
they made for the comfort and convenience of 
their citizens. During this perioil no European 
city made any substantial progre.ss. Each lived 
to it. self, supplied its ow'ii needs as be.st it could 
and had almost no intercourse, either economic 
or cultural, with its neighbors. 'I’hey were lack- 
ing in the two prime essentials of city growth, 
security against disorder and an economic base 
from which to draw sustenance. 

Beginning with the eleventh century, how- 
ever, city life showed signs of reviving. 'Fhese 
indications appeared first of all in the cities 
along the shores of the Mediterranean, w'here 
the opportunities for the revival of trade were 
greatest. I’hc crusades, when they came, gave 
new impetus to the trade of these centers by 
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Stimulating intercourse between East and West. 
Florence, Venice, Genoa, Pisa and the other 
Italian cities took advantage of the opportunity 
to develop important industries, the products 
of which they marketed in the coast towns of 
the Near Ea.st. A similar revival of municipal 
life took place in the northwc.stern jiortions of 
Europe, especially in the towns along the Baltic 
and the North Sea and in the Rhine region. 
These cities, banding themselves together for 
mutual aid and protection, became members 
of the Hanseatic League and by their mutual 
efforts promotc;d a revival of trade. 'I’hroughout 
central Europe the renaissance of the cities was 
not so rapid, but in England the towms achieved 
considerable growth during the latter part of 
the Aliddle Ages and began to play a much 
larger part in the national life. 

This urban revival contimieil in all parts of 
Europe throughout the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, although it was seri- 
ously interrupted from time to time by commo- 
tions in the city-states of the Italian peninsula, 
the religious wars in France and such conflicts 
as the Thirty S cars’ War in Germany. Mean- 
while the discovery of America and of a new 
all-water route to the Far East gave a marked 
impetus to all the cities along the western sea- 
board from the Straits of Gibralter to the Baltic. 
Great progre.ss toward urbanization was made 
during those three centuries in Spain, Holland 
and England. But it was not until the industrial 
revolution that the cities really came into their 
day. The utilization of steam pow’cr vastly in- 
tensified the drift of }>opulation into the cities. 
In England, for example, only ten or fifteen 
percent of the entire population was concen- 
trated in cities of ten thousantl or more when 
the industrial revolution began. By the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century this ratio had 
increased to more than twenty percent and at 
the end of the nineteenth century it had nearly 
quadrupled. In the United States at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century only four percent 
of the population liveil in cities of more than 
eight thousand. The census of 1930 will prob- 
ably show a percentage more than ten times as 
large. The ancient world was one of cities; the 
modern world is rapidly becoming so. 

In early centuries most cities owed both their 
original location and subsequent growth to con- 
siderations of defense. In later centuries Lon- 
don, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Madrid and Wash- 
ington have owed much of their growth to 
political factors, but for the future neither 
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defense nor politics is likely to play much part 
in the location and growth of great communi- 
ties. Among the ten largest cities of the world 
totlay there is not a single one that owes its 
location to a defensible position and only three 
are political capitals. Trade and industry are 
the determining factors in the growth of the 
twentieth century municipality. This is true of 
city growth in the Orient as well as in Euroj^e 
and America, The expansion of urban life in 
Japan, for example, has kept pace with the in- 
dustrialization of that country. In China and in 
India the growth of cities has been less rapid 
than in the West except in the case of those 
which arc located on navigable waters and de- 
f>end for their prosperity upon the promotion 
of trade. This is because the industrial organi- 
zation of the Orient, save in the ca.se of Japan, 
continues to be for the most part as it was in 
Europe before the industrial revolution. Each 
urban eominunity is a relatively autonomous 
economic unit, supplying its own industrial 
products and those of the rural areas immedi- 
ately surrounding, but carrying on little inter- 
change of products with other cities. 

In all parts of the world, therefore, cities 
depend for their expansion on the progress of 
agriculture, industry and commerce. It may 
sound paradoxical to say that agricultural ad- 
vancement is a factor in urban growth, but 
better agricultural machinery and methods arc 
steatlily releasing farm labor from the land and 
thus promoting migration to the city. It is esti- 
mated that by reason of these improvements in 
agricultural machinery and methods abfuit ten 
percent of the farm labor in Euroi>e and more 
than fifteen percent in the United States has 
been divorced from the soil during the last 
twenty-five years. It is to be remembered, 
moreover, that every day’s work on the farm 
gives employment to one or more workers in 
the city. The man who raises wheat or cattle 
provides work for men in the flour mills and 
packing plants; indirectly he also affords em- 
ployment for workers on railroads, in banks and 
in the various institutions of credit and ex- 
change. 

Industry, however, is a much more important 
factor in city growth. Since the industrial revo- 
lution a large part of the world’s indu.strial 
production has been concentrated in the cities. 
Factories go to the larger communities, and 
where the faetories go the workers must follow. 
Probably nine tenths of the drift from the rural 
districts to the cities is inspired by the quest 
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for profitable empIo5rment. The city provides 
industry with superior transportation facilities, 
an elastic labor supply and a considerable mar- 
ket for its goods close at hand. New factories 
go where older establishments of the same nature 
arc already located and subsidiary trades con- 
gregate around the main industries. Automobile 
factories, for example, attract various smaller 
concerns which make batteries, magnetos, tires, 
tubes, bodies, cushions and a great variety of 
automobile accessories. Rapid industrial prog- 
ress in any great city is the outconu; of various 
forces which operate together — transportation 
facilities, proximity to raw materials, an abun- 
dant and flexible labor supply and nearness to 
a large market. 

Cf>mtncrcc is also an important element in 
urban growth, more important than most people 
realize. Look at a map of the world and see 
where the big cities are. With the exception of 
the national capitals practically all of them are 
located on na\'igablc waters, "^rhat is not a mere 
coincidenee. It proves that facilities for water- 
borne trade are virtually essential to growth 
beyond a certain size. 'I'he chief reason is to 
be found in the fact that most great industries 
desire to bring their raw material by W’ater 
rather than by rail, inasmuch as water transpor- 
tation is usually cheaper in the case of materials 
which are bulky in proportion to their value. 
Commerce also necessitates the use of credit 
;ind secures for the city an expansion of its 
banking, brokerage and other financial activities. 

Agriculture, industry and commerce arc thus 
the primary causative factors in urban growth, 
but there arc secondary causes as well. The city 
draws heavily upon the leisure class, upon those 
who have accumulated a competence and de- 
sire to be where comfort and luxury prevail. 
Strangely enough, at the other end of the social 
scale, most workers and their families prefer to 
live in large cities despite the higher cost. 
Educational institutions, historic attractions, 
climatic conditions and a host of other cumula- 
tive allurements have helped to build up certain 
communities, such as Oxford and Cambridge 
in England, Florence and Rome in Italy, Miami 
and Los Angeles in the United States. Eveiy 
city develops its own individuality; in no two 
of them are the conditions of urban life and 
growth exactly alike. 

Fundamentally, however, every city is related 
to what may be called its “economic base,” 
that is, to the source or sources from which it 
derives the means of livelihood for its people. 
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As this economic base broadens the city grows 
and acquires strength; but if by any mishap 
the base narrows the community stops growing 
and may even lose ground. 'Fhus we have seen 
some cities come into existence as the result of 
a mining or oil boom and thrive mightily for a 
time on this slender economic base, but with 
the exhaustion of the oil wells or metal mines 
they have become blighted almost overnight. 
Cities, like men, must have steady nourishment. 

Thus, beginning with the simj)lest municipal 
organisms and passing to the more complex, it 
is po.ssible to make a general classification of 
cities according to their economic base. First, 
there is the community which depends upon a 
single source of livelihood, for example the 
large provincial town which serves merely as a 
local distributing center, gathering up agricul- 
tund products and distributing manufactured 
goods in return. It is not a place of production 
but of local distribution. Thousands of cities 
throughout the world fall into this category. 
They can never become large communities be- 
cause their economic base is not broad enough. 

Second, there is the city which has become or 
is becoming indu.strialized. 'I'o the function of 
providing a local point of distribution it adds 
the role of a producer on its own account. 
Industrial cities fall into two subdivisions: those 
which concentrate for the most part upon a 
single industry and those which have industrial 
diversification, lissen, in Germany, provides a 
good example of a one-industry city. Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Leeds in luigland are of 
the same general character, although not com- 
pletely so. Detroit, Gary, Grand Rapids, Fall 
River and Troy in the United States are heavily 
dejiendent upon industries of a single type. On 
the other hand, a much larger number of indus- 
trialized cities have developed on a multiple 
basis with numerous and diversified manufac- 
turing establishments. Broadly viewed a diver- 
sified industrial base is the more secure and 
better stabilized. 

In this connection mention should be made 
of what has come to be known as the satellite 
city. Land in the downtown industrial areas of 
great cities has become so expensive that the 
factories are drifting to the outskirts where they 
can obtain all the advantages of a metropolitan 
location while avoiding the disadvantages of 
costly sites, high taxes and inadequate room for 
expansion. These satellite cities usually begin 
with the establishment of a single industry; then 
others, usuallv of the same type, are attracted 


and ultimately the place becomes a full sized 
town with houses for the workmen, stores and 
places of amusement. A few decades ago the 
usual expansion of the city was by the creation 
of new residential suburbs; now we are creating 
industrial suburbs as well. 

Third, there is the city which combines com- 
merce with industry. I’here is, of course, a close 
relationship between imlustrial and commercial 
expansion. No large city can produce its own 
raw materials or market all its industrial prod- 
ucts locally. It must build up commerce, by 
artificial stimulation if need be. 'Fhis further 
broadening of the city’s economic groundwork 
is of great importance in promoting urban 
growth. When any city, in addition to being 
a distribution point for a pro.sperous territory, 
adds a few great industries, or a number of 
smaller diversified industries, together with 
commercial opportunities, it can have legitimate 
aspirations to an \iltimate population of several 
hundred thousand. It has been found by statis- 
ticians that if one takes such figures as the value 
of manufactured products in any large city, the 
car loadings, the harbor tonnage, the bank clear- 
ings and the building j>ermits, one can work 
out a fairly correct estimate of the poj'julation. 

Finally there is the metropolitan city; in other 
words, the community that dominates a whole 
great region anti becomes a planet around which 
various residential and imlustrial satellites re- 
volve. Smaller communities witliin the metro- 
politan orbit have their own specialties, but 
they distribute through the metroj^olis for the 
most part and the agencies which manage the 
exchange and credit facilities of the wdiolc group 
are there. Size alone does not make a metro- 
politan city. There must be a hinterland in 
economic tutelage to it. Richmond is smaller 
than Providence, for example, yet Richmond 
can properly be termed the metropolitan city 
of its region, w'hich Providence cannot. The 
economic growth of a metropolitan city usually 
outruns its political organization. Industrially 
the whole place is a unit, hut politically it often 
remains a mere aggregation of cities, towns, 
communes or boroughs. Hence it is in metro- 
politan cities that the most difficult problems 
of municipal administration are encountered. 

In short, the modern city is an endlessly com- 
plicated phenomenon. It is sometimes defined 
as “a large body of people living in a relatively 
small area”; but this definition is altogether 
inadequate. It conveys no intimation of the fact 
that the city has a peculiar social structure, a 
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specialized governmental organization, a unique 
legal status and a highly intricate economic life. 
A comprehensive definition of the modern city 
must indicate that it is a social, political, legal 
and economic unit all rolled into one. It is a 
concentrated body of population possessing 
some significant social characteristics, chartered 
as a municipal corporation, having its own sys- 
tem of local government, carrying on multi- 
farious economic enterprises and pursuing an 
elaborate program of social adjustment and 
amelioration. 

The significant social characteristics of an 
urban community can be disclosed by taking 
as one unit the individuals who constitute the 
population of any large city and comparing this 
with another unit made up of an equal number 
of individuals drawn at random from the rural 
areas of the same region. The two units will 
show very marked differences at all points where 
their respective social characteristics can be 
statistically compared. 'I'hey differ in the nu- 
merical proportion of the sexes, the city as a 
rule having an excess of females. They differ 
m the distribution of their respective popula- 
tions according to age, the city being stronger 
in persons of the productive age, that is between 
twenty and sixty, 'i'hey differ likewise in the 
variety and nature of their occupations, their 
respective birtli rates and death rates, the a\er- 
age earning power of inclividuals, in the pro- 
portion of the jiropertied to the non -propertied 
classes, in the relative prevalence of illiteracy, 
pauperism and crime, in the strength of the 
illiterate clement and in their tendency to radi- 
calism of thought. 

Compared from any single point of view these 
differences are not of much consequence, but 
taken together the variations show a dissimi- 
larity that is both great and important. Every- 
where, in all countries, both the individual 
psychology and the mass psychology of the 
urban dweller can readily be differentiated from 
that of the scattered thousands who dwell upon 
the land. The city is a place where people live 
in physical proximity but at a social distance. 
In the rural areas this situation is reversed. 
Physical distance does not prevent social prox- 
imity. The bigger the city the more unsocial it 
becomes. Between the East Side and the West 
End of a metropolis there is greater social dis- 
tance than almost anywhere else on earth. 

The city has more wealth than the country, 
more skill, more erudition within its bounds, 
more initiative, more philanthropy, more sci- 
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ence, more divorces, more aliens, more births 
and deaths, more accidents, more rich, more 
poor, more wise men and more fools. It is 
characteristic of city life that all sorts of people 
meet and mingle without in the least under- 
standing one another. The industrial disputes, 
so frequent in all large industrial communities, 
testify to this lack of understanding. The slums 
and fine residential areas may be separated by 
only a few hundred yards geographically, but 
by thousands of miles in point of view, aspira- 
tions and conditions of life. 

This social disintegration, this complete ab- 
sence of psychological homogeneity, is what 
burdens the city with many of its most difficult 
problems. It makes virtually impossible the 
securing of a consensus on any project or pro- 
gram of civic betterment. What the business 
interests propose is usually viewed with suspi- 
cion by the industrial workers. Intelligentsia 
and middle class, politicians and reformers, 
stand-patters and go-getters pull apart in the 
city, not together. Unified social leadership be- 
comes next to impossible and group leadership 
takes its place. I’he city dwellers think in groups; 
they become strongly grfnip conscious; hence 
many of the community’s .social problems have 
to be handled by makeshift and compromise 
rather than by vigorous, unified, constructive 
effort. 

Moreover the city is a unit of government, an 
agency used by the nation or the state for the 
better government of the people who live within 
its bounds. Everywhere the city is the creature 
of the higher authorities, holding a delegated 
power to perform certain governmental func- 
tions on their behalf and for the sole reason 
that such functions can be more conveniently 
performed by the municipality than by the 
higher government itself. Usually this devolu- 
tion of power is embodied in the city’s charter, 
but it may be by general municipal code, as 
in the countries of continental Europe. 

In order to carry on the work thus delegated 
to it the city is provided with a frame of govern- 
ment. It has both legislative and executive 
organs of government and usually a variety of 
administrative boards and appointive officials 
as well; likewise a large number of subordinate 
employees. 'I’he methods of election, powers 
and duties of these various officials are pre- 
scribed by the city charter or by the general 
statutes. In European countries the devolution 
of power is by general grant; in the United 
States it is usually specific, point by point, with 
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safeguards to prevent any excess or misuse of 
power by the city. In Europe as a corollary the 
control exercised over the city by the higher 
authorities is administrative control, while in 
America it is chiefly legislate e in character. 

Tn the cities of the Orient there has been much 
slower progress in the delegation of authority 
from the national and state governments. 'I’hc 
municipalities have been held under the close 
s\ipcrvision of the higher powers and this has 
retarded the development of local democracy. 
Hut it has not stood in the way of municipal 
self-consciousness, which is as .strongly devel- 
oped in the East as in the West, j>erhaps more 
so. Japan has coj^ied, without essential change, 
the French system of centralized control over 
her cities tlirough prefectures and a ministry 
of the interior. In China the government of the 
city differs considerably from province to prov- 
ince but in no case is it, under normal conditions, 
much more than a .subdivi.sion of the provincial 
administration. Both in a political and in an 
economic sense, however, the orietital city plays 
a large part in the national life. It supplies most 
of the leaders and is the starting point for vir- 
tually all movements in the direction of liberal- 
ism. In their political methods the cities of the 
Orient are more resjionsive to Western influ- 
ences than are the rural areas. 

To a larger extent in Jiurope and America 
than in Ea.stcrn countries the city is an agency 
of economic enterprise. It is engaged in work 
which is by no means governmental in its na- 
ture. It is a purveyor of water (and sometimes 
of gas, electricity and transportation), an em- 
ployer of labor, a purchaser of supjdies and 
material, a seller of service. A large j>art of what 
the modern city does is busine.ss not go\ern- 
ment. It consi.sts in furnishing .services which 
would be providetl by private cnterjirise were 
it not for the fact that the munici]’)ality has .seen 
fit to assume the task. It is a self-evident jiropo- 
sition that these economic functions ought to 
be performed in .strict compliance with business 
jirinciples, but usually this is not wholly pirac- 
ticable because the work is ve.sted in the hands 
of officials who arc under the continuous pres- 
sure of politiciil influence. Much of the friction 
in city government arises from the conflict of 
economic and j)olitical considerations. Filfllciency 
and economy arc sacrificed to politics and 
patronage. 

Through other channels, moreover, the city 
comes into contact with economic enterprises 
and organizations which it does not directly 


control. It is concerned not only with its own 
municipal water service but with the supervision 
or regulation of privately owned utilities, such 
as street railways, bus hues and telej)h()ne com- 
panies operating umler municipal franchises. 
It has dealings with banks anti other financial 
institutions, for it is a collector, depositor, 
spender and borrower of money. It enters into 
relations with contractt)rs and sellers for work 
and supplies of many sorts in street construction 
and public buildings; likewise for coal, oil, fire 
apparatus and so forth. It regulates by ortlinancc 
a long list of trades and vocations. It grants 
permits for the erection of jirivately owncil 
buildings, for the storage of explosives and 
other tlangcrous merchandise and for the jdacing 
of signs on or over the .streets. All in all, tlie city, 
through its government, plays a considerable 
part in the economic life of the community. 

The city is also a corj>oration at law, a “mu- 
nicipal corporation,” as it is usually called. It 
is invc.sted with an artificial pensonality, may 
sue and be sued, own property, make contracts 
and do in its corporate capacity most of the 
things that an ituli\idiial or private corporatiim 
may do. It employs officers or agents and in 
some cases must assume legal liability for what 
these employees may do; in other cases it is 
immune from such liability. In general it is 
immune from liability for the torts of its agents 
or employees when they are engaged in the 
perfonnance of a strictly governmental function 
(such as policing, fire protection or education), 
but as a rule the city becomes liable for the 
negligence or default of its agents when these 
are employed in semicommercial civic enter- 
jmses such as municij^al gas or electric plants. 
As a municijial corporation, moreovtT, the city 
has the powxT to tax, borrow money and give 
in pledge the private property of its citizens. 
It has the right of eminent domain; that is, the 
right to take private property for public use on 
payment of ju.st comjiensiition. 

Finally, the city is an agent for the promotion 
of social welfare. Its officers are busy not only 
in governmental and economic enterprises but 
in the work of social amelioration as well. 'The 
city provides from the public taxes free educa- 
tion, health protection, poor relief and various 
types of public amusement. Nearly one half the 
city’s annual expenditure in the United States 
is now devoted to these social welfare iitidcr- 
takings, including public education. These so- 
cial welfare functions, moreover, are constantly 
expanding. Year by year the city is trying to do 
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more for its people along lines of education, 
philaYithropy, health protection and social ameli- 
oration in general. Neighborhood centers, ath- 
letic fields, band concerts, itiothcrs’ pensions, 
community dances — these prefigure a score of 
social outlays which the municipal treasury is 
making nowadays. 'I’he city has become our 
premier philanthropist. Responsibilities arc 
steadily being transferred from the home to the 
school, to the public playground or to the civic 
center. There is no forecasting where this ab- 
sorption of new welfare activities will ultimately 
lead. 

In a word, therefore, the modern city is not 
merely a unit of government but a problem in 
law, in economics and in sociology. It is a 
many sided affair. It is a place where material 
motives fill the minds and govern the acts of 
men; a place of excessive individualism where 
neighborhood feeling is almost wholly absent, 
because neighborhood traditions arc hard to 
stabilize with such an incessant shifting of the 
population. Easy means of communication tempt 
the city dweller to find his friends and intimates 
in several neighborhoods. The city man’s friends 
are not, for the most part, his neighbors, 'i'hcy 
are persons of his own profession, temperament 
or tastes who live all over the city, sometimes 
miles apart. Every occupation in the large 
cities, even that of the mendicant, tends to 
become a profession, a highly developed pro- 
fessi(jn. I'hc city dweller leads a life so crowded 
with impressions that little time is left to him 
for reflection. These impressions are quickly 
and easily made, but just as quickly and easily 
erased, for the city mind craves novelty anti is 
impatient of repetition. Its yeaniing is always 
for something new, something strange, some- 
thing bizarre. 'I’hus the urban mentality is 
restive, impulsive, intolerant of delay, although 
it is dticile enough in its continued submission 
to public abuses. 

Many of the most difficult problems in the 
modern city arise from the absence of planning. 
Large communities have grown by accretion 
without taking much thought for tomorrow'. 
The result is an intolerable congestion in their 
downtown areas. Nowadays they are making an 
attempt to ease this problem by replanning the 
older sections and building new suburbs in 
accordance with prearranged plans. City plan- 
ning fundamentally is an enterprise designed to 
reduce the friction of space. Its outstanding 
purpose is that of adjusting activities to areas 
and resources. Industries buy accessibility just 


as they buy raw materials and labor. They pay 
for it in site cost and high taxes. City planning 
undertakes — by improved methods of transpor- 
tation, by street widening and by intelligent 
zoning, as well as by the regulation of traffic — 
to increase this accessibility without increasing 
the cost of it. The result is an economic as w'cll 
as a social gain. 

But city planning is not merely a matter of 
widening streets and creating civic centers. It 
has legal, social and economic implications as 
well. It includes within its scope not only archi- 
tecture and engineering, but law, finances and 
education. Ordinances often ni-ed to be straight- 
ened even more urgently than streets. And 
provision must be made for proper expansion 
of recreational and educational facilities. Very 
important also is the planning of ways and 
means; in other words, planning to use the city’s 
financial resources in such way that all ihe 
physical ends may he accomplished without too 
great a tax bunliai. 

Steam, steel and credit have made the modern 
city possible. Transportation and storage have 
made it practicable to keej) millions of people 
supplied with perishable commodities such as 
meat, vegetables, fruit and milk. Structural steel 
has made the skyscnipcrs a possibility. Credit 
has allowed one generation of citizens to con- 
struct aiul the next general ion to pay its share. 
Rapid tran.sit is centrifug.il in its influences; it 
encourages decentralization in the abodes of the 
people. But jirogress in the technique of con- 
struction (especially with the aid of structural 
steel) is centripetal; it encourages the massing 
together of pcojilc in hotels and apartment 
buildings of massive size. Whether centralizing 
or decentralizing forces will get the better of 
the situation dejiends in jiart upon the direction 
which progress in technology will take in the 
next generation. 

The city, in any event, is bound to be a con- 
trolling factor in the national life. As the city is, 
so will the nation be. Its population sujiplies 
most of the national leadershiji. Through its 
daily press the city dominates public opinion 
far outside its own bounds. It is stronger in its 
influence upon political thought than its ratio 
of population warrants. It sets the fashions — 
in morals and in manners as in attire. 'I’he de- 
meanor of the city is not, therefore, a matter of 
concern to itself alone. It is of vital concern to 
all w'ho desire high national aspirations to be 
established and maintained, for the ideals of a 
nation are determined by the most influential 
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among the various elements of its population. 
Being so determined, they are constantly in 
process of change. lienee the saying that al- 
though men may make cities, it is equally true 
that cities make men. He who makes the city 
makes the nation, and indeed it is the cities of 
the future that will determine the character of 
the world. 

William B. Munro 
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CITY AND ^J’OWN PLANNING. City and 
town planning may be defined as the art of 
planning the physical development of urban 
communities with the general object of securing 
healthy and safe living and working conditions, 
providing efficient and convenient forms of cir- 
culation and advancing the general public wel- 
fare. It aims at the preservation of natural 
beauty as es.scntial to healthy living conditions, 
and leads to the promotion of beauty in building 
as a by-product of sounil social and economic 
growth. 'I’hc art of jilanning cities and towns has 
varied both in importance and in the extent of its 
development as the city has vacillated betw'ecn 
positions of comparative supremacy and sub- 
ordination in the social system. 'Phe periods of 
urban ascendancy have not, however, always 
paralleled the periods of greatest activity in 
planning; and it is impossible to trace much, if 
any, real progression toward perfection of the 
physical arrangement of the civic structure. 
Many early examples of the conscious designing 


of cities have been revealed by historians. 
Kahun, and Babylon, Asshur and Ninevdh in 
wc.stcrn Asia had interesting plans. Piraeus, 
Khodcs, I’hurii, Selinus and Gyrene were 
planned cities of the fifth century B.c. While 
most of these early cities were constructed in the 
rectangular form, similar to the gridiron plan 
now prevalent in America, a few were laid out ii 
fan shaped form with diagonal arteries. Pricnc, 
Miletus, Alexandria and Perganium arc all im- 
portant examples of (ircck planning; the best 
known early Italian examples are Marzabotto 
and Pompeii. As a rule the fundamental feature 
of these cities was the construction of main 
streets running north and south and east and 
west to a forum. Between the second and fourth 
centuries a number of planned settlements were 
built for discharged soldiers; 'I'imgad and 
Carthage originated in this way. In the Far East 
town planning seems to have been ]>ursued by 
the Chinese in the twelfth century B.c ., the form 
being similar to that of the earlier Roman plans. 

The extension of the Roman Empire resulted 
in the construction of many planned cities. In 
England, for instance, Roman influence is 
visible in the well known rectangular jilans of 
Lincoln, Silchester and Chester. F. J. Havcrfield 
has pointed out that the distinctive gridiron plan 
was the mark of conscious efforts at the improve- 
ment of cities, in contrast to their irregular 
growth in more barbaric periods. Just as we do 
today the Romans often leveled uneven land to 
fit their plans; in many cases, however, they ap- 
parently selected appropriate sites to which they 
fitted their plans. As is well known they made 
drainage and water supply primary considera- 
tions. What would now be called zoning was 
practised with the object of keeping some indus- 
tries out of central areas and of controlling 
building heights. In Rome heights of buildings 
were limited first to seventy feet by Augustus 
and later to sixty feet by Trajan and subse- 
quently to twice the street width by Nero. 'Fhese 
regulations, however, were frequently disre- 
garded. 

The chief characteristic of mediaeval cities 
was their irregularly shaped places, street lines 
and widths. Instead of long distant vistas, places 
and streets were closed in, although as a rule the 
scales of buildings and streets were adapted to 
each other. A school of German town planners 
claims that some of these picturesque towns, 
several of which remain in a good state of preser- 
vation, present evidences of having been 
planned. It is more likely, however, that there 
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was no definite plan of the street system except 
to the extent enforced by the necessity of con- 
formity to conditions of military protection. 
Thus a common feature of mediaeval as of an- 
cient cities was the circular roads following the 
lines of the fortifications. In the mediaeval towns 
these lines influenced radial street penetration 
from the circular walls to the center. The living 
conditions of the poorer citizens were disre- 
garded in mediaeval times perhaps even more 
than in Roman cities. In all these early cities 
there were beautiful public buiklings and fine 
main thoroughfares, but also mean streets and 
courts in which people lived in overcrowded 
conditions. 

As learning and art were revived in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries the classical 
tradition that influenced architecture influenced 
also the planning of cities, leading to more 
conscious planning on a grand scale. Princes 
built great castles and palaces with magnificent 
processional ways leading to them. In some cities 
the classic and Gothic types were merged and 
blended, as for example in Nancy, France, 
where an interesting plan for a handsome gov- 
ernment center was drawn up by Emanuel I lore 
in 1750-57 as part of an extension plan of the 
city. 

Mannheim and Karlsruhe (1715) are two 
examples of completely formal treatment. 'The 
plans of both towns show the effect of the 
Renaissance spirit and of royal influence. Inside 
the Ringstrassc Mannheim is almost completely 
rectangular with, however, diagonal treatment 
in the suburban areas. Karlsruhe is of the same 
geoinetriciil type but is fan shaped with many 
diagonals converging to the castle. 

London lost its opportunity after the great 
fire in 1 666 when it failed to adopt Christoj>her 
Wren s plan ba.sed on a skilful combination of 
radial and rectangular lines. In America William 
Penn made his rectangular plan for the city of 
Philadelphia in 16S2, with streets and squares 
amply spaced to meet the conditions of his time. 
Washington, laid out by LTmfant in 1791 under 
the leadership of Washington and Jefferson, 
remains, however, the monumental e.xample in 
the United States of the advantage of compre- 
hensive planning. Its form is primarily rectan- 
gular with a diagonal system of main thorough- 
fares superimposed on the right angled pattern. 
The Capitol replaces the castle as the dominant 
feature. 

French influence was important also in shap- 
ing the plan made in 1767 for the new part of the 


city of Edinburgh. Edinburgh combines an old 
and a new city, separated by a valley and the 
high rocky hill occupied by the dominating 
castle. 'The old is mediaeval in its characteristics, 
with narrow, irregular streets; the new is 
chissical in feeling and has straight streets, 
.squares and crescents as its main features. All of 
these eighteenth century cfl'orts represent the 
beaux arts type of planning. The coming of the 
railroad and the machine age interrupted for a 
time the practise of the art of planning. An ex- 
ception, however, was the rebuilding of Paris by 
Ilaussrnann under Napoleon ill, one of the most 
ambitious schemes of replanning and recon- 
struction that has ever been undertiiken. Here 
too in the rebuilt Paris are the combinations to 
be found in other old cities that were replanned 
— the combination of the Gothic, the Renais- 
.sance and the modern type. 

T'he rapid urbanization which set in toward 
the end of the nineteenth century and has con- 
tinued since at an accelerated pace has given to 
city planning a new significance and direction. 
Modern civilization has produced not only the 
city but the metropolitan region; at the same 
time smaller towns are increasing in number. 
The jx)wcr of the city, based on concentration of 
wealth and population, makes newly important 
its construction on lines conducive to health and 
social welfare. 

The modern city planning movement had its 
origins in a reaction to the rapid and disorderly 
growth that characterized the latter part of the 
nineteenth century. One of the best known of 
modern plans, the Chicago plan, begun soon 
after 1900, was based on the desire for more 
order and beauty in one of the most rapidly 
growing of modern cities. It is the best example 
of the type of planning, then the dominant type, 
which frankly called itself “city beautifying.” 
Even within the subsequent development of the 
Chicago plan itself emphasis was soon shifted 
from external beautification to the achievement 
of desirable living conditions, of efficiency in the 
whole urban structure and of beauty and order 
as growing out of desirable social arrangements. 

Some time before this new type of city plan- 
ning had become prevalent or even recognized 
the legal foundations for its development had 
been laid in both the United States and Europe. 
The growth of municipal consciousness to 
which this legislation ow'ed its existence was the 
result of a reaction against the evils and abuses, 
especially in regard to sanitation, prevalent in 
most cities during the nineteenth century. And 
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it was the demand, increasingly strong after 
1870, for improved sanitary conditions and more 
control of land development in tlie suburban 
areas of cities which influenced the form of early 
city planning legislation. 

'I’he effective basis of such legislation in the 
United States is to be founil in the greatly in- 
creased responsibilities, giving many a large 
degree of home rule, which during the past 
hundred years cities have assumed under special 
charters and under an extensive series of state 
enabling acts. 'Jdie growth of municipal func- 
tions has been especially evident in connection 
with such questions as the control of building 
development, the increase of facilities for transit, 
the extension of water supplies, the acijuisition 
of land for jniblic open spaces and improvement 
in methods of sewage disposal. Abuses of pri- 
vate ownership of property and injuries to 
he.ilth, safety and morals of the inhabitants of 
cities have been more and more actively con- 
trolled through exercise of the police power. Jt 
has been necessary to devote increased attention 
to problems connected with excess condemna- 
tion, trallic control, jireparation of ollicial city 
maps, employment of sjiecial assessment and 
many other features connected with the land 
uses and ways of coTTimuniealion of cities. As 
William II. IVlunro jioints out in The (jovernmcfii 
of American (j'ties (4th ed. New York iq^b), 
however, the prolonged battle to overcome 
governmental inellicieney in municipal affairs 
did not lead t(> a substantial improvement until 
after iqoo. 

In 1S91 the first general planning act of l*cnn- 
sylvania was jiassed; and in IVlassachusetts at 
about the same time a .start was made toward the 
}>lanning of regional sy.steins of parks, water 
siipjdy and the like in the Iloston metropolitan 
region. Frederick Law Olmsted s inlluence, first 
in New York from 1857 onward and later in 
planning the Boston park system, had much to 
do with the development of city planning as an 
art and a profession in the United States. It 
apjiears, however, that general .state and munic- 
ipal activity in planning, as in promoting gen- 
eral municipal improvements, did not begin un- 
til after 1900. 'Fhc work of the succeeding ten 
years included not only the preparation of the 
Chicago and other plans for city beautification 
but the passage of such significant laws as the 
New York City and V illage Planning Law in 
1913 and the Zoning Law of New York City in 
1916. 

Planning legislation began even earlier in 


Europe than in the United States. In 1865 Italy 
passed a law enabling communities having a 
population of at least 10,000 to make regulatory 
and extension plans. In 1874 Sweden made 
statutory provision for the preparation and exe- 
cution of city plans; this law was revised in 1907 
and again in 1917. The first town planning law 
in Prussia dealing with streets and building lines 
was passed in 1875 and sub.sequcntly amended. 

In England the first of the series of public 
health acts was passed in 1875. These acts have 
since been grail ually developed as the basis for 
the prixsent public health and town planning 
laws of England, all of which are predominantly 
for the purpose of iTnj)roving housing condi- 
tions. 'Phus the general object of the 'Pown 
Planning Act (1909) is to imjirove sanitary con- 
ditions, convenience and amenity in connection 
with the development of the land. When first 
jiassed the act was a portion of another act deal- 
ing with the housing of the working classes. 

'Phus the way was prepared lor the develop- 
ment of a new awaieness among architects and 
planners of the basic importance of good hous- 
ing and improved sanitary conditions. The 
necessary socialization of certain public services 
with the increasing size of cities has made 
possible a continuous widening of the scope of 
city planning. Still all too prevalent, however, is 
the misjdanning which results from combining 
the piecemeal subdivision plans of real estate 
develojiers as the basis for the city plan and 
from failing to provide master plans for the 
W'holc city. 

'Phe increasing industrialization of the coun- 
tries of South America and of the Orient may be 
expected to lead to new^ experiments in city 
planning. In Europe and the United States, 
however, comparatively few opjiortunities now 
arise for planning cities from the beginning, as 
was done in the case of Washington or St. Peters- 
burg. More frequently opportunities are pre- 
sented for making plans of village communities 
and complete suburban neighborhoods, such as 
the villages develojied during the war by the 
United States government through the agency 
of the Housing Corporation and the Shipping 
Board or the numerous examples of model in- 
du.strial villages planned by individual manufac- 
turers. But the kind of plan most required and 
most conducive to social improvement is that 
for the extension and development of an existing 
city or town. In recent years it has been found 
essential to extend the scope of city planning so 
as to deal with regions comprising the total area 
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having an economic or commuting relation to a 
central city. The proper development of means 
of communication in such urban regions in- 
volves the planning of areas comprising a large 
number of adjacent communities. Perhaps the 
countries which have been most active in of- 
ficial planning in Europe arc Germany and Swe- 
den. Here there arc active city planning author- 
ities dealing with both the development of new 
areas and the improvement of existing centers. 

The extent of the improvement of social con- 
ditions resulting from city planning in Gennany 
has varied as provincial or local habit has en- 
couraged closer or more open development of 
building. In the largest cities, such as lierlin, the 
tendency has been toward an improved apart- 
ment house development, and the fine tree 
planted thoroughfares too often screen crowded 
courts where the people live in two or three- 
room dwellings. 

In France where planning traditions have al- 
ways had a firm hold on the more cultured 
classes much has been achieved in the creation 
of beauty in cities. But of late years carelessness 
and disorder have set in, particularly in connec- 
tion with the development of suburban areas. 
One finds that the charm of Paris may be 
ertidited to the work done seventy years ago and 
earlier, and observes with disappointment the 
new growth that is taking place all around the 
environs of the city. 

Ill England achievements have been in the 
direction of impiroving social conditions. The 
modern town planning movement in England, 
which dates from the beginning of this century, 
had a distinctly social aim. 'Jdie benefits ob- 
tained from the public health acts of 1875 in the 
matter of sanitation had been accomjianied by 
ugly monotonous forms of development. 'J'he 
Town Planning Act was devised to secure not 
only iinj)roved sanitation and convenience but 
nK)rc space and beauty in new building de- 
velopments without increased cost to the com- 
munities. At about the same time the tendencies 
toward increased urbanization led to what was 
known as the “garden city movement,” which 
has since become the chief force behind town 
planning developments in England. At Bourn- 
ville and elsewhere manufacturers had laid out 
model villages, bringing into relief the cramped 
and unnecessary ugliness of the modern manu- 
facturing districts. In i8q8 Ebenezer Howard 
published his book advocating garden cities 
{Tomomm, London) and in 1903 the first garden 
city was built — a city planned for better social 


and living conditions, restricted in size and sur- 
rounded by a permanent agricultural belt. Since 
then, with the interruption of the war, town 
planning has made rapid progress in England 
and in the British dominions. 

Whereas in some countries town planning en- 
courages the erection of the apartment house 
and tenement type of building, in England it has 
had the contrary efi'cct. For example it is now 
difficult for a community to get authority to 
permit the erection of more than twelve houses, 
on the average, to the gross acre of land in its 
undeveloped areas; and the I>ondon County 
Council is devoting large funds to promoting the 
dispersal of industries and population outside 
its own borders and is less aggressive in the work 
of reconstruction of central areas. Authorities are 
attacking the slum problem in two ways: one 
directed toward rebuilding the slums, and the 
other toward the settlement of new communities 
within the ojxin fields of the adjacent counties. 

In the United States in the last twenty years 
city planning and zoning have S]>rcad all over the 
country and resulted in great improvements in 
city building. Other cities have the inspiration of 
the great example of Washington and of the 
early work of Alexander Hamilton, the first 
American to unite city planning with industrial 
development when he retained L’Enfant to plan 
Pateraon, New Jersey. In a sense the plan that 
was made for Manhattan in i8ri was a compre- 
hensive plan, but unfortunately it was prepared 
without regard to the existing levels of the land 
and without adequate diagonal lines of commu- 
nication. It also took little account of the uses to 
which land might be put, and cut up the island 
into a scries of blocks suitable for narrow resi- 
dential lots rather than for the varied functions 
of a city. 

The lapse in planning which took place in the 
second half of the nineteenth century in America 
was part of the world wide decadence of the 
movement concurrent with the development of 
the railroad, machinery and manufacturing. As 
in Europe, America entered what appeared to be 
a period of renaissance at the beginning of this 
centur}% and the movement has been developing 
strength ever since. 

The Chicago plan, prepared by Daniel Burn- 
ham under the leadership of prominent business 
men in the Commercial Club, is one of the finest 
architectural presentations for improvement of a 
city in the entire history of city planning. 
Charles D. Norton and Frederic A. Delano, who 
later became identified with the Plan of New 
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York and Its Environs, were among its pro- 
moters. Notwithstanding criticisms of this plan 
as a mere conception of the “city beautiful” it 
has resulted in enormous improvements in the 
city and has greatly influenced city planning 
activity in America. This activity has taken two 
main forms, first that of comprehensive plan- 
ning of the ways of communication and land 
uses, including park systems and civic centers, 
and second, that of zoning. In 1930 there were 
about 850 communities in the United States 
which had prepared zoning plans and ordi- 
nances and more than 300 planning agencies 
at work on general city plans. 

The most popular form which partial city 
planning has taken in America has been that of 
zoning, particularly of areas built upon. Zoning 
is concerned with the establishment of districts 
for the purpose of regulating the use of property 
and the height area of courts and yards of build- 
ings. It is based primarily on the right of the 
state to regulate those uses or abuses of property 
that are injurious to the health, safety and gen- 
eral welfare of the community. Zoning restric- 
tions were somewhat resented at first by the 
courts and property owners as being an inter- 
ference with liberty to a greater degree than was 
necessary for public health. As experience has 
been gained and zoning extended both the 
courts and the owners have come to appreciate 
the necessity of zoning, and the former have 
shown a growing liberality of interpretation of 
what is reasonable under the police power. 

Zoning in itself is inadequate as a means of 
guiding the growth of cities. It is an essential 
part, but only a part, of a well conceived plan. 
It should not be used separately from such a 
plan except when and where it is exj^edient to 
prepare tentative regulations pending the prep- 
aration of a more complete plan. Nevertheless 
zoning deals with perhaps the most fundamental 
problems of city development since it fixes by 
law the qualities of the land for different bulks, 
heights and uses of buildings. All the zoning 
that has been done in America may be regarded 
as an experimental or preliminary phase of 
planning. It is a temporary expedient to prevent 
further injury from congestion or indiscrimi- 
nate mixing of industry, business and residence, 
pending the development of more complete and 
scientific planning of cities. 

It cannot be said that any definite set of 
principles for city planning has yet been formu- 
lated. In relation to the problems of the modern 
city the art and science of city planning is in its 


infancy. Certain principles, however, have be- 
come clear. Thus it is increasingly evident that a 
thorough study of all the economic, social and 
physical factors in the city is a necessary founda- 
tion for a plan, and the principles that apply to 
the making of any scientific investigation have to 
be followed in making such a survey. In the ap- 
plication of the art of planning the same prin- 
ciples of truth, of proportion, of fitness to pur- 
pose and of coordination of parts apply to the 
design of cities as to the design of buildings. The 
economic phases of city growth are primarily 
concerned with the distribution and space re- 
quirements of its industries. 'I’lierc is a growing 
appreciation of the necessity of an understand- 
ing of the relations between such economic 
problems and engineering problems. Perhaps it 
is in respect of social problems that least knowl- 
edge exists regarding city conditions, a natural 
result of the human factors that make accurate 
knowledge regarding the causes ami effects of 
bad social conditions very difficult to obtain. No 
city planning can be satisfactory, however, un- 
less it has as one of its main objects the improve- 
ment of the housing and ncighborliood condi- 
tions of the poorer population as well as the 
prevention of pollution of water and of bad 
sanitary conditions. 

As a science city planning purports to dis- 
cover the truth about the city in respect to its 
economic, social and physical conditions. As an 
art city planning seeks to obtain an economically 
and socially wholesome arrangement of the ways 
of communication, of land uses and of building 
and other structures. More specifically in one 
important respect it seeks to get that degree of 
space about buildings which is necessary for 
health (such as space for light, air and recrea- 
tion) and simultaneously that degree of building 
concentration which is necessary for efficiency. 
Its purpose is best served by resi.sting conges- 
tion or development that is so scattered as to be 
wasteful. 

I’he survey of a city that is made for the pur- 
pose of preparing a plan must cover a wide 
variety of facts. It should deal with topo- 
graphical conditions, particularly in relation to 
industry and transportation; climatic and soil 
conditions and other natural features. It must 
include studies of the interrelation between land 
and building developments and the mapping of 
all existing physical features. Very important are 
the surveys of the major economic activities and 
of problems of distribution of industries, popu- 
lation and land values, problems of transport?- 
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tion, transit and traffic and their relation to land 
uses, public recreation and the relation of pri- 
vate and public open spaces. The uses, densities 
and heights of buildings must be known, as also 
the methods of plotting and subdividing land 
and the development of neighborhoods. Sani- 
tary conditions, including sewage disposal, 
water supply and pollution of water, must be 
considered. It is also essential to have an analysis 
of the functioning of the existing government, 
particularly as it affects planning activities or 
land development. 

Provisions in a city plan vary, of course, ac- 
cording to the law under which the plan is pre- 
pared. In general it should include proposals for 
imj>rovement of rail ami water terminals and 
industrial areas, new and widened highways 
with classifications of their width and character, 
public and private open spaces for all recreation 
needs, civic centers and general location of 
jHiblic and semi-public buildings, treatment of 
waterfront and other special areas, jirinciples 
governing control of subdivision of land and 
zoning regulations. Every plan should also in- 
clude j)roposals with regard to the methods of its 
execution. Perhaps the greatest difficulty at 
present is the lack of sufficient power to enforce 
plans and make them permanent. 

There can be no hard and fast rule as to the 
methods which should lie employed in planning 
cities of different size. Differences between the 
problems of cities, however, arise not so much 
from differences in size as from differences in 
functions. If a city is predominantly industrial 
and self-contained it will require one type of 
plan; if it is mainly a commuting city it will re- 
quire another type and should be part of a 
regional plan . The special problems that have to 
be considered in a manufacturing city differ 
from those in a city which, like Washington, is 
mainly given over to government; similarly a 
city where education is the main reason for its 
being must be planned differently from one that 
is predominantly a pleasure resort. Every city 
has its own characteristics although the same 
principles and objects must govern the prepara- 
tion of all plans. 

The chief difficulty in city planning is that of 
getting adequate public support for a movement 
dealing with what are usually regarded as in- 
tangibles. As a rule cities have no difficulties in 
appropriating money to investigate specific 
planning problems however extravagant in con- 
ception — such, for instance, as the planning of a 
great bridge or tunnel— -but the planning of the 


city as a whole is too general a thing to appeal to 
the mass of people. At present much money is 
being wasted in cities in investigating traffic 
congestion as a distinct and separate j^roblem, 
although its solution depends on making a com- 
prehensive city plan. People see the traffic con- 
gested and they imagine the solution lies in a 
direct attack on the immediate location of the 
congestion, whereas it is a local symptom of 
widespread congestion and wrong distribution 
of functions and facilities. 

The chief pitfalls in planning probably lie in 
two directions. T'he first of these is that of mak- 
ing city planning a mere branch of the real es- 
tate business and of seeking the stability of real 
estate values as its main objective. Much zoning 
is defective and lacks permanence because it is 
designed on the basis of what the owner of 
property wants and not with regard to what is 
best for the welfare of the community. The sec- 
ond pitfall is the expenditure of money on extrav- 
agant improvements and on schemes of orna- 
mentation of the physical features of the city 
while the appropriation of adequate funds for 
the conservation of public health and ameliora- 
tion of living conditions is neglected. 

The underlying economic principle that justi- 
fies city planning is expressed in the common- 
place that prevention is better and cheaper than 
cure. Its purpose is to know the city, including 
all its defects, ami then to seek by planning to 
preserve what is good, to remove what is bad and 
above all to prevent the recurrence of the bad. 
In many cities conditions have to be tolerated 
that are recognized as injurious to business in- 
terests and to the health and safety of the popu- 
lation only because they have been so firmly 
established as to be too costly to cure. A city plan 
will inevitably save large sums of money to a 
community — always assuming it is well con- 
ceived — merely by preventing bad conditions at 
their inception. 

An important part of a city plan is the prepa- 
ration of a budget of expenditures over a period 
of years which should provide in reasonable pro- 
portions for all major expenditures on different 
municipal undertakings. Indeed planning of a 
municipal budget can be satisfactory only when 
it is based on a comprehensive city plan. New 
ways of communication involve considerable 
expenditure of money and it is important that 
the plan direct that expenditure along wise lines; 
new parks cannot be obtained without purchase, 
and in planning a park system the problem is to 
show the best locations for parks in advance of 
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development so that they can be selected in the 
right place at reasonable cost. On the other hand 
all the benefits of zoning that arc held to be 
“reasonable” by the courts can be obtained with- 
out any cost; for this reason, among others, when 
zoning is used in combination with a complete 
plan it is perhaps the most important phase of 
city planning. 

Obviously the social values of a city plan de- 
pend on its being prepared, as it should be, with 
the primary object of improving social and living 
conditions. The mere preparation of such a plan, 
preceded by an ample investigation of conditions 
and public discussion of facts and projects, has a 
high social value. Hut its grciitcst social values 
can be obtaincil only if it is carried into effect. If 
a plan is well conceived and well j^roportioned, 
if it is supported by adequate state laws and in- 
telligently administered, it should result in pro- 
moting social values unobtainable by any other 
means. It should not only secure a well balanced 
distribution of buildings, more space about 
dwellings for penetration of light and air, and 
larger areas for public and j^rivate recreation in 
]>roximity to dwellings, the lessening of conges- 
tion, more convenient transportation facilities 
and greater freedom of movemenl for traffic; but 
it should lead also to the development of a 
wholesome community background for social 
life as a result of well plaTincd neighborhood 
units, and greater sense of order and regard for 
beauty on the jiart of the entire population. 
Finally it is important to recognize that the 
planner cannot build the city but can only show 
the citizens how they should build it. In an im- 
portant sense, therefore, city planning is an 
educational process. 

Thomas Adams 
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CITY MANAGER. The “city manager plan,” 
or, more accurately, “council manager plan,” 
was instituted in Staunton, Virginia, in 1908 
and became nationally important in 1914 follow- 
ing its adoption by Dayton, Ohio. The number 
of municipalities adopting this plan has grown 
steadily until in 1930 there were more than 
400. After 1918 it .spread into the larger cities, 
including Cleveland, Cincinnati, Rochester, 
Fort Worth, Miami, Grand Rapids, Kansas 
City (Missouri) and Norfolk. Full data con- 
cerning it are published annually in Public 
Management (Chicago), the official organ of 
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the International City Managers* Association. 

The essence of the plan consists in the ap- 
pointment by an elected council of an adminis- 
trative oflicial called the city manager, whose 
term of ofllce is indefinite and in wliose hands is 
placed responsibility for managing most city 
business. Specifically, the manager is author- 
ized: to appoint without confirmation of the 
council the highest administrative officials and, 
with or without the assistance of a civil service 
commission, the subordinate personnel; to 
direct them in the performance of their duties; 
to discipline and remove them w'hen necessary; 
to plan and guide business operations; to j^repare 
and submit to the council the annual budget; to 
recommend to the council policies and pro- 
grams. In short, the council maTuiger plan the- 
oretically places all responsibility for administra- 
tive and business operations on the manager, ex- 
cept that the school system is usually separately 
administered by a board of education. 

'Fhc responsibility for making decisions con- 
cerning municipal policy, for defending such 
policies before the pviblic and for furnishing the 
political leadership of the community is vested in 
the council and the mayor. The council retains 
full authority to enact ordinances, to make ap- 
propriations, to develop comprehensive plans 
for municipal develojnnent and to select and 
discharge the manager, 'fhe mayor loses ad- 
ministrative power but remains to preside over 
the council, to partieijiate in its deliberations, to 
represent the city on ceremonial occasions and 
for the service of legal writs and to assume, if he 
chooses, the political leadership of the city. 'Ifie 
charter usually directs that the manager be 
chosen without reference to political affiliation 
or local residence and frequently forbids the 
council to interfere wdth his duties. 

I’liis form of government, therefore, in sharp 
distinction to the commission jdan, makes a 
clear separation between politics and adminis- 
tration and establishes a single responsible head 
for all business operations. 

With a few exceptions it has been notably' 
successful. A botly of professional city adminis- 
trators has been developed, substantially free 
from political considerations, governed by a 
.ligh sense of obligation to the community and 
alert to improve their technic|ue. Adequate 
popular control is insured by recurrent election 
of the council and by the frequent provision of 
the initiative, referendum and recall. 

I.EONARi) D. White 
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CrrY-STATE. The term city-state is ap- 
plied to an autonomous state composed of a 
city and its outskirts and revealing a more or 
less clearly defined distinction between a bour- 
geois and a peasant class. The outstanding 
examples of the city-state of antiquity were in 
Phoenicia, in Greece and in Italy; in the Middle 
Ages the most typical city-states were in Italy 
and on the coast of the North Sea. 

At first sight the f^oHs or ancient city-state 
.seems to have been constructeil accortling to a 
definite plan; in Rome, for instance, there were 
three ethnic tribes, thirty curias, three hundred 
senators. But this sujierficial uniformity con- 
ceals profound social variations. In many cases 
the tribes or clans, from whose amalgamation 
the city tleveloped, had widely dilferent customs 
and religions. I’his is true of the Albans and 
the Sabines, two of the constituent elements of 
Rome. Moreover the centuries of warfare which 
preceded the foundation of the polh left in- 
effaceable distinctions between victors and van- 
qaished. 'Pile institution of helotry and the 
peculiar form of agrarian organization in Sparta 
were perhaps survivals of the Doric invasion; 
and it is not yet determined to what extent the 
line between patricians and plebeians in Rome 
indicates an ethnic ditferencc. 

'Phe polls retained in weakened form many in- 
stitutions of the larger elans: fraternities of war- 
riors (jihratr) ); large family associations {^cnos in 
Greek, ^>cns in Latin); age grouj^s; communal 
banquets (^svsssify in Sparta and analogous cus- 
toms in Carthage and in .southern Italy). I'he 
ancient division into ethnic tribes of common 
origin persi.sted in Athens until the time of 
Clisthenes and in Rome until the royal epoch, 
w'heii they were replaced by local tribes organ- 
ized on the basis of domicile. Another great 
change made by the polls in the course of its 
development w'as the liberation of the individual 
from the tyranny of the getios. The polls thus 
destroyed the essential characteristic of primitive 
law: family solidarity which, in making the 
family as a whole responsible for the wrongs 
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committed by each member, had been an im- and with the growth of movable wealth caused 


portant source of feuds and internal disturb- 
ances. G. Glotz {La cite grecque) divides the 
entire history of the city-state into three periods, 
determined by the changing relations of the 
family, the individual and the state: “In the 
first, the city is composed of families who guard 
their primordial rights jealously . . . ; in the 
second, the city suppresses the families with 
the aid of liberated individuals; in the third, the 
excesses of individualism ruin the city, making 
necessary the establishment of more extensive 
states.” 

The origin of the ancient city, the force which 
was responsible for its establishment, has been 
the subject of much dispute. In the nineteenth 
century Fustcl de Coulanges set forth the theory 
that the foundation of the city was essentially 
a religious phenomenon. The nucleus was the 
family, centering about the hearth, before which 
the father of the family, who was also a priest, 
conducted the worship of the ancestors. The 
union of several families established the hearth 
of the phratry; and the union of the phratries 
established the hearth of the tribe. “As soon as 
the families, the phratries and the tribes had 
agreed to unite and have the same worship, 
they immediately founded the city as a sanc- 
tuary for this common worship” (I'ustel dc 
Coulanges, La cite antique, p. 177). In reality 
the polis was the result of an economic evolution. 
At the foot of a citadel, dating perhaps from the 
Myccnean age, a market was established and 
artisans settled. Out of two elements, therefore, 
the acropolis (with which the word polls was ori- 
ginally synonymous) and the astu (group of busi- 
ne.ss and residence buildings located on the 
plain), the city developed. The progress of the 
cities is inseparably bound up with the develop- 
ment of commerce. In Phoenicia and in Greece 
the regime of city autonomy developed in trad- 
ing cities near the sea and the achievements of 
these mercantile cities served as models for the 
communities which were still mere agricultural 
markets. 

The institutions of a large number of ancient 
cities show a parallel course of development, 
the various stages of which may be correlated 
both with changes in economic structure and 
with the evolution of the army. At first the city 
was controlled by the heads of the genos, who 
composed an oligarchic .senate, limiting the 
action of the king; these were the rich and noble 
warriors who went to battle in chariots. Later 
on, with the rise of a class of propertied peasants 


by the progress of commerce, a timocratic con- 
stitution was established, placing power in the 
hands of the rich without consideration of 
nobility; this change coincided with the organi- 
zation of phalanxes of hoplites. The difficulties 
involved in the transformation of a state pri- 
marily agricultural into a state primarily mer- 
cantile explain the appearance of the tyrannies. 
Partly as a result of the increase in personal 
wealth (or the lowering of the tax qualification), 
partly as a result of the organization of a fleet 
and the growth of a class of sailors, political 
control was transferred from the tyrants to the 
people. Then came into existence those direct 
democratic institutions which constitute the 
chief political peculiarity of the polis in this 
stage of its evolution and which were made 
possible by its narrow territorial limits: the 
drawing of magistrates by lot, rotation in public 
functions, state bounties to assist citizens in 
the fulfilment of their public functions, recall 
constantly threatening magistrates, and the 
power of the popular assembly both to issue 
decrees having the force of laws and to act as 
sovereign judge. 

The polis has its mediaeval counterpart in the 
free commune of Italy and Flanders. While the 
evolution of the institutions of the commune 
constitutes a problem in itself the comTnune and 
the polis show such striking similarities in so 
many of their characteristics that a a)in]iarison 
throws light upon the inherent tendencies of the 
city-.statc. Both developed under e.sscntially the 
same conditions. Just as the polis had its incep- 
tion after the period of invasions called the 
“Greek Middle Ages,” so the commune ap- 
peared after the Carolingian period, springing 
up like the Ionian and Phoenician cities near 
the sea or at the centers of traffic networks. 
Just as the constituent j>arts of the city-state of 
antiquity were the acropolis and the astu, so the 
commune was the product of the castle-fortress 
(btirgus) and the market {portus) and in both 
cases the sanctuary was in the heart of the city. 
Geographical conditions played their part in the 
liberation of the commune from the feudal lord 
as they had in the protection of the autonomy 
of the polis. It was not by accident that the 
polis flourished in mountainous Greece and in 
the island or cape settlements of the Phoeni- 
cians; or that the free communes were usually 
located on strategic sites, around canals as in 
Flanders or on an archipelago as in Venice. 

The mediaeval commune, like the city of old, 
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was a liberal force: as the polis had released the 
individual from the tyranny of the gcnos, so 
the commune destroyed the monofxjly of free- 
dom which the nobility had formerly enjoyed. 
Both ancient and mediaeval cities engendered a 
rigorous patriotism. The class of hereditary 
citizens constituted a kind of nobility, united by 
a strong feeling of solidarity, which found prac- 
tical expression in social legislation, stipends 
for children orphaned by war and pensions for 
invalids. Such celebrations as the Panathcnacan 
festival or the worship of St. Mark at Venice 
were not merely religious but patriotic. There 
were, however, powerful elements of disinte- 
gration, important among which was the conflict 
between the military and the commercial in- 
terests, resulting usually in the victory of the 
latter and eventuating in the replacement of the 
soldier citizens by mercenaries. 'I'hc rival free 
cities were constantly in arms against one an- 
other, while family feuds were a cause of fre- 
quent civil wars. As a result of the impetus 
toward economic and social legislation the 
poorer classes tended toward communism. Abo- 
lition of debts and division of land became part 
of the program of the most radical groups. 'I’hc 
social conflict was more serious in the mediaeval 
cities, where the artisans were organized in 
guilds. Another source of internal disturbance 
arose from the attempt to subordinate the city 
to the country. The struggle between the urban 
class and the farmers, which was developing 
during the autonomy of Athens and was 
perceptible in Carthage, became acute in the 
mediaeval cities. 

'J’he free commune of the Middle Ages, like 
some of the mercantile cities of antiquity, was 
not a self-suflicient organism. Because of ex- 
cessive population resulting from the growth of 
industry and commerce the city was obliged to 
import most of its necessities. The state met 
this problem by seeking to gain control of 
certain imported commodities. 'I’lie Athenians 
were permitted to load ships with wheat for 
Athens only and the Venetians were compelled 
to transport commodities exclusively to Venice. 
The foreign policy of the ancient and mediaeval 
cities was dominated by the desire to open 
markets for trade; their efforts were directed 
toward establishing fortified trading posts in 
foreign lands, multiplying their colonics and 
founding empires by levying tribute on foreign 
cities. Thus the commercial city became con- 
sciously imperialistic. 

The city was so constituted as to render its 
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development into a large state very difficult. 
Even Rome did not altogether succeed in adapt- 
ing her municipal institutions to the adminis- 
tration of an empire, 'rhe Greek cities sought 
to solve the problem through the instrument of 
confederation. The reason for their failure is 
well illustrated by the case of the Boeotian 
cities, which in trying to extend the institutions 
of direct democracy outside the city-state ren- 
dered the central authority almost powerless. 
No less serious than these political difficulties 
was the weakening effect of the restrictive eco- 
nomic policy, which finally resulted in curbing 
progress and in fettering exchange. 'I’hc free 
city, unable to withstand the aceumulated 
strain, declined and finally disap^peared. 

Ancient political theorists described the city- 
state as agrarian rather than mercantile, and 
thus seriously misunderstood its essential na- 
ture. Plato subordinated the producing class to 
warriors and philosophers; he regarded ]>roxim- 
ity to the sea as tlangerous and desired to 
abolish private property and even money. Aris- 
totle considered virtue and not wealth to be the 
true goal of the city. As their model city-state 
both Plato and Aristotle unreservedly accepted 
Sparta, which was no more than a camp piously 
preserving the customs of prehistoric times 
and hardly deserves to be classed as a city-state. 
Only in modern times has the true nature of the 
city-state been understood. It is the modern 
theorists who have recognized and apipreciated 
the importance of the merchants in the organi- 
zation of the mediaeval communes. The eco- 
nomic factors in the devclojmient of the polis 
arc more diflicult to determine because of the 
nature of the sources available, but there is no 
doubt that the merchants exercised a detennin- 
ing influence in the growth of the cities of 
Phoenicia and of many of those of Greece, while 
in Rome the enfranchisement of the peopfle was 
perhaps due in piart to the activity of the mer- 
chant colony established in Avcntinc. 

Andre Piganiol 
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CIVIC ART is a term which is most properly 
applied to the entire aesthetic aspect of the city. 
Many of the most impiortant elements of civic 
art, such as the pattern of the streets, the group- 
ing of buildings in functional zones, the provi- 
sions for open spaces and parks, the entrances 
for various means of transportation, are funda- 
mental considerations in ]>rograms of city 
and town planning. But there arc many other 
factors. 'Fhese include not only the specifically 
monumental parts of the city, such as its statues, 
memorials or public buiklings, but also many of 
its more strictly utilitarian features such as 
street names, lighting fixtures, transportation 
facilities, letter boxes, fire alarms. The character 
and harmony of residences ami public buildings 
and the nature of street advertising are other 
important aspects of a city’s appearance. It is the 
nature of the entire composition, including ail 
such elements as these, that determines the 
quality of civic art. 

In the classic city the importance of local 
deities and other gods caused a concentration of 
temples and monuments on a dominating site, 
usually a place of final refuge in war, and other 
civic structures such as theaters, choragic monu- 
ments, basilicas, were grouped about the same 
site. The residential districts were aesthetically 
of relatively small importance. In the mediaeval 
city the market place or the cathedral square or 
the castle hill were the places where civic pride 
was concentrated; great resources were lavished 
on the guild hall or the cathedral, toward 
whose towers or spires the animated silhouette 
of domestic roofs and chimneys drew the eye. 
Except in the classic cities of the Alexandrian 
period or bastides of the fourteenth century the 


street pattern was informal and the simple 
vernacular buildings served as a sober back- 
ground for a splendid public art. 

The Renaissance made several distinct chang- 
es in the appearance of cities: it created the 
open plaza; it made the formal garden ai? ac- 
cessory of civic architecture; it grouped the finer 
types of residence around small parks or 
squares; and by opening up and formally ar- 
ranging the avenues it created a street picture of 
perspectives and distances. These avenues often 
terminated in squares, crescents, circles and 
stars; and the proper embellishment of the plan 
with statues, monuments and public buildings 
became of great importance. The impulse re- 
sponsible for the civic art of the Renaissance was 
that of an oligarchy seeking to embody in public 
building the good manners and humanistic 
cultivation of the gentleman. What lay behind 
the facades was neglected, however, and hence 
the imposing residential quarters of seventeenth 
century Paris or eighteenth century London 
often concealed dilapidated workers’ houses, 
dingy backyards and mews. 

In the nineteenth century, with the rise of 
machine itidustry, the proportion of urban space 
dedicated to industrial enterprise was increased. 
The little handicraft shop was replaced by the 
large factory, sui)plicd with fuel and materials 
brought in by rail; large sections of the new 
city were brought hastily into existence without 
any consideration for the relation of the prevail- 
ing winds to smoke, the isolation of noxious 
industries, the zoning of manufacturing and 
commercial areas or the segregation of noisy and 
dirty industries. With occasional exceptions the 
new railway stations, factories, office buildings, 
department store's and iron bridges, though they 
often occupied dominant sites, were erected with 
as little thought for grouj> harmony as for 
architecture. The mere push of enterprise 
brought into the very heart of the industrial 
city vast railroad yards which occupied valuable 
land, cut across the natural lines of growth, 
broke up the coherence of the civic whole and 
contributed noise, dirt and congestion. With 
paleotcchnic industry came a large population 
on the margin of subsistence, the housing of 
which in tenement houses like those of Glasgow, 
Berlin and New York, in monotonous rows as in 
London, Manchester and Philadelphia or in 
boxlike shacks as in the smaller middle western 
towns, was a final negation of civic conscience. 

The first self-conscious attempts at civic art in 
America were in devising cities of Renaissance 
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pattern, as in Penn’s original plan of Philadel- 
phia and J^’F)nfant’s Washington; but the most 
successful examples of the actual existence of 
civic art occurred before 1800 in New England 
towns like Sharon, Amherst, Newburyport, 
Stockbridge, where open spaces, public build- 
ings like the church and the school, dwelling 
houses and the mill or tannery were unified by a 
coherent pattern, the common quality of the 
building and the connecting arcades of trees. 
T'he effort to achieve such beauty in design dis- 
appeared early in the nineteenth century, and by 
the middle of the century the chaotic ugliness of 
the new quarters of cities called attention to the 
need for a delilierate program of civic art. 'Phis 
was first manifested in the planning of Central 
Park, New York, 1856; later of Eairmount Park, 
Philadelphia; and finally in the masterful metro- 
politan park systems of Kansas City and Boston. 
Another important influence was the Chicago 
World’s JYiir in 1893. 'Phis gave an impetus to a 
widespread effort to achie\ e the order and dignity 
of Renaissance jflanning, particularly through 
the creation of civic centers, such as tho.se 
subsequently erected in Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, Denver and Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Meanwhile .some of the essential problems of 
modern civic art were being altered. T’he sky- 
scraper introduced a new dimension into the 
city plan which had no relation to Renaissance 
scale and design; and the preemption of desir- 
able sites by such monuments of business enter- 
prise as office buildings and hotels often made 
more difficult the jiroblem of the grouping of 
important public buildings. 

In the actual administration of civic art 
jirojects commissions for city planning and civic 
centers arc necessarily conccrnetl to some de- 
gree, but there are also many agencies whose ac- 
tivities are directed primarily toward improving 
the aesthetic aspect of cities. 'Phis cannot he 
done with any measure of success unless the 
fundamental requirements of utility, conveni- 
ence and sanitation arc also taken into account, 
but where officials and laymen work together 
with artists there is little likelihood that these 
considerations will be forgotten. Municipal art 
commissions have been founded in nearly all 
cities of the Pliiited States since the early years of 
the twentieth century. Almost invariably the 
scope of their activities is limited to advice and 
judgment concerning land and structures “of a 
permanent character intended for ornament or 
commemoration” and belonging to or about to 
belong to the municipality. Thus limited, the 
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activities of such commissions can come within 
the police power, but their interference on 
purely aesthetic grounds with any objectionable 
use of private property is almost unanimously 
overruled by the courts. A typical decision of 
this character argues: “However desirable it may 
be to encourage an appreciation of the beautiful 
in art and to cultivate the ta.ste of the people of 
the state, still it has never been the theory of our 
government that such matters could properly be 
enforced by statute when not connected with the 
safety, comfort, health, morals, and material 
welfare of the people. . . . 'I'he courts of this 
country have, with great unanimity, held that 
the police power cannot interfere with private 
property rights for purely aesthetic purposes’* 
[Haller Sign Works v. Physical Culture 'Praining 
School, 249 111 . 436 (1911)]. 

Whether the police power may eventually be 
extended to include offenses to the eye within 
its jurisdiction, as offenses to other senses are 
now included, whether a constitutional amend- 
ment will be necessary in order to achieve such 
supervision or whether the people of the United 
States will continue to insist on this expression 
of personal liberty, is not yet clear. There have 
been occasional signs, however, that the con- 
ce}>t *jf police power may be found once more to 
be extensible to the uses in hand. A significant 
indication of possible future trends is the fact 
that the Planning Act of 1927 in California, in 
addition to the customary provisions for general 
city planning, provides also for “the improve- 
ment and control of architecture and general 
embellishment of the area under its jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Another impediment to the success of munic- 
ipal art commissions is their tendency toward 
stale “official” art. Usually their membership 
includes not only ex officio municipal servants 
but also a representation of artists and compe- 
tent laymen. This provision, however, has not 
always resulted as satisfactorily as might be 
hoped. The earlier commissions frequently 
tended to favor the feeblesit kind of classic or 
Renaissance design for civic monuments and this 
attitude did much to undermine their authority. 
Their attempts at the “City Beautiful,” as their 
movement was called, were further discredited 
by the superficial character of many of their 
projects and their indifference to civic art as a 
whole. 

Great strides have nevertheless been made in 
recent years and there are indications that a 
more informed taste is being directed toward the 
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problems of civic art. There has been no more 
effective contribution to civic art in America 
than the New York ordinance for limitinij the 
heights of buildings and ensuring a modicum of 
sunlight and air in crowded skyscraj^er areas; 
nothing could further modern civic art more 
than an attempt, such as has been suggested by 
Le Corlnisier in hrance and Raymond Hood and 
Henry Wright in America, to space and limit 
high buildings in relation to the needs of traffic, 
transportation and full access to sunlight, 'fhe 
improved design of stations on the new subways 
of Boston and New York, the improvement of 
both color and design in the modern gas tanks of 
New York, the unified design of the municipal 
piers of Manhattan and the Army Supply Base 
in Brooklyn, are the earnest of a civic art that 
springs directly out of contemporary needs. 

The interests of civic art have also been served 
incidentally by institutions of a non-oflicial or 
semi-official character. These are of various 
types: neighborhood business organizations 
such as the Association for the Protection of 
Fifth Avenue in New York; local civilian organ- 
izations concerned with good pavements, clean 
streets, trees and standard quality in residences; 
jirofessional societies of architects, painters, 
sculptors and landscape gardeners; national asso- 
ciations such as the American 1 ^cague for Civic 
Improvement; women’s clubs; and periodicals 
devoted to municipal affairs and public improve- 
ments. Sometimes the activities of such organ- 
izations are impelled largely by real estate inter- 
ests or town boosting and in many cases their 
succe.ss also has been limited by the artistic in- 
capacity of their members, but altogether their 
activities arc doing a great deal to improve the 
aspect of urban communities and also to con- 
vince the public of the need of such improve- 
ment. 

European countries, less hampered than the 
United States by constitutional restrictions, have 
been considerably in advance of the United 
States in control of matters relating to civic art. 
I’he movement began there earlier and has 
made further progress. Official supervision of 
private building is a matter of course in Euro- 
pean cities and frequently professional artists 
serve as c.xpert advisers. City planning commi.s- 
sions arc particularly aware of the artistic 
possibilities of their activities, an attitude which 
is not always conspicuous in the United States. 

In the future efforts toward the improvement 
of civic art will probably be concerned with the 
development of the city as a whole and not 


merely with grand avenues, civic cencers or 
monuments. Among the objectives of such a 
program will be the full utilization of natural 
features, such as hills and waterfronts, making 
them subserve health and recreation as w'ell as 
such commerce as is necessary; the j)lanTiing of 
neighborhoods as units, related to jdaygrounds, 
parks, schools, libraries and local shops, instead 
of as a nondescript part of a larger unit; the 
establishment of a high standard of group hous- 
ing; the zoning of factory districts and commer- 
cial districts and their maintenance at a high 
level of cleanliness and order; the electrification 
of railways that enter the heart of the city and 
the appropriation of the space above the tracks 
for building or parking space; the elimination of 
every form of competitive advertisement in 
public places and the limitation of necessary 
signs to a height and color harmonious with the 
street picture; the planning of new parts of the 
city with relation to their aspect from the air as 
well as the street and the establishment of im- 
portant functional centers and building sites in 
advance of the street plan; the insulation of 
residential sections from main traffic arteries; 
and the provision of more or less continuous 
park belts free from vehicular traffic for the use 
of pedestrians and children at play. Most of 
these objectives are now incorporated in the 
English garden cities, Letchworth and Welwyn, 
and in the new American exemplar, Riidburn; 
and they have been adopted in part by other 
cities. In such a program the monumental 
aspects of civic art are reintegrated with the de- 
velopment of the city as a whole. 

Lewis Mumforo 
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CIVIC CENTERS represent one of the earliest 
forms of civic achievement. The Forum and the 
Acropolis were the civic centers of Rome and 
Athens, respectively, and there was scarcely a 
city in the ancient world without what might be 
called a civic center, in which on irnportatit 
occasions the people a.sscmbled. The finest 
examples of modern civic centers are to be found 
in Europe, such as the new civic buildings in 
Vienna and Stockholm and the town centers in 
the modern English garden cities like Letch- 
worth and Welwyn. In the United States, too, 
are several notable civic centers. In many Ameri- 
can cities plans have been prepared for civic 
centers in connection with comprehensive city 
planning proji-cts. Among the more notable are 
those of Cleveland, Ohio; Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; Denver, Colorado; the Gateway Park of 
Minneapolis; San Francisco, California; Sf>ring- 
field, Massachusetts; the Art Museum and other 
cultural buildings on the Philadelphia Parkway; 
the Capitols of Minnesota, Nebraska and other 
stales. The crowning achievement in the 
United States in the planning and construction 
of jHiblic buildings is the National Capitol at 
Washington. 

Civic centers are not necessarily confined to 
public buildings for strictly governmental pur- 
poses but often include buildings devoted to art, 
music and the drama. As such they constitute an 
essential clement in city development, and of 
first importance is their location with regard to 
the city as a whole. 'Fhey may be grouped as one 
center or as various centers, formally or infor- 
mally, according to the local requirements and 
the opportunities for convenient and interesting 
development. Public buildings forming the 
civic center are rightly placed when grouped in 
economically suitable locations readily acces- 
sible to the public. I’he great increase of traffic 
in modern cities necessitates avoidance of exces- 
sive centralization of buildings, especially if they 
include large assembly halls. 

As one of the chief problems in the planning 
and development of cities is the provision for 
their growth, the location of public buildings 
should be designed with reference to the expan- 
sion of the city. Municipal buildings, anirt 
houses, halls of record and buildings of similar 
character are naturally located near or within 
the central business district. Custom houses and 
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post offices, however, are more closely con- 
nected with the railway and waterway terminals, 
although it is important that a branch post office 
should be readily accessible from the shopping 
district. Public libraries, law courts, municipal 
auditoriums and other buildings of like nature 
may be suitably located on the edge of the 
business district, and in some cases within im- 
portant residential districts. In any case these 
buildings should be somewhat removed from the 
downtown business center. 

The location of public buildings naturally de- 
pends upon the general structure of the city, 
especially the street system and transportation. 
While civic centers may be advantageously 
placed on prominent streets in a rectangular 
system or comj'josed with principal intersections 
in an irregidar system of streets, yet for the most 
important groups the best location is at a focal 
point where more than two thoroughfares come 
together. 

Civic centers gain from a well ordered and 
attractive grouping of buildings numerous and 
v'aried advantages. They include such factors as 
additional convenience in the transaction of both 
public and private business; the reduction to a 
minimum of the interference of public buildings 
and grounds with private business property and 
general business interests; recognition in the 
location of the civic center of one of the most im- 
portant features f)f a natural zoning system car- 
rying with it incidental advantages in building 
I eijuirenients and (ire protection; economy in 
the purchase of a larger tract of land which can 
be acquired at lower rates; better use of the same 
amount of land as a result of a skilful grouping of 
buildings; more permanence of the civic center 
and therefore greater stability of land values in 
the zone in which the public buildings arc lo- 
cated; the securing of a margin of land for future 
expansion and adjustments without unnecessary 
expense as the need for additional public build- 
ings develops. 'Fhe grouping of municipal build- 
ings in one center serves also as a check upon 
speculative interests and reduces or eliminates 
much of the delay and bitterness which often 
result in clamoring over the selection of a site 
for each new public building. A logical place 
having been selected, the erection of buildings 
from time to time follows as a matter of cour.se 
in accordance with a preconsidered scheme. 
A municipality also gains financially from in- 
creased taxes due to the higher value of property 
near a permanently established civic center. 
This provides a neighborhood for the erection 
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of hotels, theaters and office buildings, which 
naturally seek locations adjacent to an attractive 
civic center group with its surrounding open 
spaces and parks. 

Again, an attractive and well planned civic 
center brings large dividends in aesthetic 
pleasure when the city invests in architecture 
and other forms of outdoor civic art. A better 
effect can be secured for the same money, or an 
equally good effect for less money, than would 
be possible in the case of buildings without 
orderly relation to each other. An effective com- 
bination of architecture, sculpture, landscape 
architecture and gardening in a single har- 
monious composition is possible in such a 
center. This grouping permits municipalities to 
engage more highly qualified and experienced 
men to make plans. A unified civic center can 
be made to provide not only suitable locations 
for civic sculpture and the appropriate adorn- 
ment of open spaces but also facilities for the 
incidental rccpiirements of parking space for 
automobiles, convemerit trolley car and bus 
transfer points and public comfort stations. 

A civic center needs a dominant feature or 
building and should be so placed as to provide 
for a good vista along the main street or axis of 
the plan. I'here should be a proper sense of 
scale in the relation of the shapes and sixes of 
the open spaces to the shapes, sixes and locations 
of the surrounding buildings. (ifK>d results re- 
quire harmony of materials and of architectural 
styles and unity of the composition as a whole, 
'rhe problem of protecting the integrity of civic 
centers against the encroachment and greater 
height and dominance of cc.mmcrcial buildings 
is particularly difficult in the ’ Jnited States. The 
principal measures that can be used by munici- 
palities are zoning and the acquisition of suffi- 
cient property by the city to control the outlook 
and environment of the civic center. 

Civic centers cannot be standardixed. They 
should be distinctive and individual and expres- 
sive to some extent of the special character of the 
city itself — -its climate, its pojnilation, its needs. 
The jiroblem of a city’s buildings is always a 
local one and must be worked out, if it is to be 
successful, from a careful survey c)f local condi- 
tions. In all cases, however, the problem must be 
stated with regartl to the conditions as a whole 
and with a foresight that takes into account the 
city’s growth. .Alnive all, a civic group should be 
so jilaced and designed as to stimulate local 
patriotism and civic pride. It nourishes civic 
life, without which a city cannot truly grow and 


flourish. A well conceived civic center aids a city 
in its competition with other cities. It gives form 
to a»mmunity efforts and inspires and guides the 
development of private property. 

John Nolen 
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CIV'IC EDUCA'I’K^N, in the broader sense, is 
the process of passing on to successive genera- 
tions the traditions of a community. As in other 
social processes there is in education a tendency 
to supplement and replace habitual and uncon- 
scious procedures by conscious and rational 
methods. Such an increase in rationality and 
purposefulness of education may be detected 
even in the more or le.ss elaborate religious cults 
which siicceetled the cults of the tribe and the 
family. These religious influences were an im- 
portant factor in the development of the political 
homogeneity in antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
In antiquity they were felt through the absorp- 
tion of all religious cults in the city-state, and in 
the Middle Ages through the intellectual and 
moral predominance of the church over all 
political communities. 

Civic education, in the narrower sense of the 
term, dated from early modern times when with 
the destruction of the world wide citizenship of 
the Christian C'Avilas Dei the secular govern- 
ments became concerned with fostering, on a 
markedly secular plane, the tradition of civic 
allegiance. 'The task was difficult. For a long 
time governments failed to develop a school 
system of their own which should replace or at 
least compete with the age old educational insti- 
tutions of the church. 'Fhe churches, on the 
other hand — even the Protestant cults — clung 
tenaciously to their first claims on the minds of 
men, in England and in America perhaps more 
forcefully than in Lutheran Germany and 
Scarulinavia. The chief difficulty, however, was 
found in the fact that “nationality” as the basis 
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oi the modern secular state was often a doubtful 
and artificial aggregate of smaller but older racial 
and territorial communities. The new education 
in that period, just as after the World War, was 
therefore forced to assert itself against two op- 
posing forces. It conflicted not only with the 
older allegiances to communities whose stiver- 
cignty, merged in that of the nation state, might 
be revived in regional, sectional or “pluralistic” 
aspirations but also with the newer allegiances 
to cosmopolitan ideals: the pacifist strivings fora 
comitas gentium or the more realistic attachments 
to various red, gold, black and green “inter- 
nationals.” 

While the early modern state as the absolutist 
guardian of its subjects was scarcely aware of 
this struggle, a complete realization of its im- 
port was inevitable with the progress of modern 
democracy. For democracy as such not only in- 
volves a considerable advance in the rationaliza- 
tion of social aiul political relations, but the 
revolutionary triumphs of democracy — from the 
I'Vench Revolution to the revolutions at the close 
of the World War — have brought about a shift 
in the opposite direction — the first great trans- 
ference to the political field of passions that were 
previously virtually monopolized by religion. 
The state, however, made but slow progress in 
asserting its supremacy. In France the revolu- 
tionary program for the lau isation of education 
was not carried out until legislation at the end 
of the nineteenth century effected the separation 
of church and state. Even at present there are in 
France both advocates and critics of secular 
education, and, paradoxically enough, the cult 
of nationalist ideals is particularly pronounced 
among the proponents of religious education, 
who combine it with loyalty to the Catholic 
church. In post-war (Jermany the multiplicity 
of conflicting ideals led the National As.sembly of 
1919 to embody in the Weimar constitution a 
remarkably comprehensive provision (article 
148) enjoining all schools to develop “moral 
education, civic sentiment [staatshurgerliclic 
Gesinnung] and personal and vocational effi- 
ciency in the spirit of the German national char- 
acter [Volkstum] and of international cfincilia- 
tion [Volkerversohnung].” It provides also for 
the introduction of civics and manual training as 
compulsory subjects and for the tlistribntion of 
copies of the constitution to graduates of the 
schools. 

Modern governments encounter a still further 
difficulty in attempting to utilize civic education 
for their exclusive benefit Instead of succe eding 
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as sole heirs to the educational monopoly of the 
church they have had to divide the inheritance 
w’ith a large number of other spiritual powers, 
likewise bent upon molding the modern secular- 
ized communities. Among these powers political 
parties and the press, wdiich was at first almost 
entirely in the service of parties, were of quite 
special importance, because the less they shared 
the views of the government and the ruling 
classes the more strenuous was their devotion to 
questions of civic education. Thus the liberal 
bourgeoisie of luirojie and America, when in 
opposition to the older aristocratic systems of 
government, had the formidable advantage of 
directing civic education along lines of modern 
scientific training. 'Fhe next wave of political 
opposition, that of the more or less social istically 
minded working classes, lacked this new educa- 
tional content, but it had the compensatory ad- 
vantage of securing the adherence of the masses 
through an elaborate techniiiue of open and 
secret agitation, supplemented by the training of 
speakeni and itinerant lecturers. I'hc continuous 
development not only of the press but of the 
cinema, radio and many other vehicles of public 
education and propaganda into sclf-siiflicient 
and self-supporting services seems to open an 
ever widening competitive market where all 
types of old and new creeds, jiolitical and non- 
political, can hope to win public attention and 
government sujiport and thus to become fairly 
important factors in the molding of national 
types. 

At present the question of the educational 
supremacy of the modern state, already fore- 
shadowed in the principle of state control of all 
education, appears to have reached a new and 
critical stage. The non-I’Airopean governments, 
particularly that of the United States, confront 
the necessity of building u}) out of innumerable 
racial and social groups at least a likeness of the 
Jmropean nation state. In Europe the govern- 
ments created by the political revolutions, like 
the Bolshevist or the Fascist, face the task of 
tightening the reins of educational freedom in 
order to extinguish in the germ counter-revolu- 
tionary ideologies and to foster new mental 
attitudes. In each aise, however, the require^ 
ments of the situation may be totally different. 
In America the assimilation of immigrant stocks 
and colored races is complicated by the relative 
absence of social stratification and the excessive 
mobility of the jV)pulation. In Russia the task is 
to educate rapidly by “American” methods of 
organization and publicity an illiterate and not 
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easily accessible peasantry to a rationalistic creed 
like Marxism. In contrast to this, the Fascist 
government in Italy is attempting the emotional 
training of a western nation, half liberal and half 
Catholic in temper, for an all inclusive form of 
proud, conscientious and combative nationalism. 
In addition many other features of modern civic 
education may be shared in common by various 
countries, for examine the constantly recurring 
contrast between militarist-nationalist and paci- 
fist-internationalist programs, the general trend 
away from differentiated social and regional 
types toward a stereotyped mass, and the signifi- 
cance of modern prcvetitive and educative re- 
pression of crime as an agency in the healing of 
social conflicts. Even the newer, least established 
parts of modern civic education exhibit the 
restless activity of society in substituting new 
allegiances and ideals for old. 

Carl Brinkmann 
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CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS. Civic organiza- 
tion is the generic term applied to any non- 
partisan group of citizens who have as.sociated 
themselves for the furtherance of some public 
cause or enterprise. Such organizations multiply 
their numbers in accordance with the increasing 
complexity of political, social and economic rela- 
tions; hence they are most numerous in urban 
areas where this complexity is greatest. In large 
communities the individual citizen feels a sense 
of helplessness in the protection of interests 
which may be affected by public action. His 
business, his property, his means of getting to 
and from his work, his family life, his health, his 
recreation and his personal liberty may be ad- 
versely touched by the laws and ordinances un- 


less he has organized to forestall such action. 

Nearly all civic organizations, therefore, are 
pressure groups. This does not mean, however, 
that their purposes are necessarily selfish. On 
the contrary, the aims of many civic organiza- 
tions are related to the ideals and not to the self- 
interest of their members. The objective may be 
one immediately to be reached, such as the 
voting of bonds for a new city hall, or it may be 
some distant goal, such as the carrying out of a 
new city plan. It may be an objective which con- 
cerns only a small section of a single munic- 
ipality or it may be one which attracts support 
on a nation wide scale. 

In some measure the growth of civic organiza- 
tions has been due to the shortcomings of demo- 
cratic government under the party system. It is 
the theory of democratic government that the 
individual citizen can exert a sufficient influence 
upon the direction of public policy through his 
membership in a party organization supple- 
mented by his right to a free exercise of suflrage 
at the primaries and at elections. This assump- 
tion may have been warranted in earlier days, 
when the public authorities concerned them- 
selves W’ith relatively few, simple, easily compre- 
hended problems of a political nature. T Jnder the 
conditions of today, however, the problems of 
public policy are neither few, simple nor easily 
comprehended. This is especially true of the 
cities. What we call problems of politics arc for 
the most part problems of economic and social 
amelioration. On such i.ssues the membership of 
a political party is divided and subdivided into 
almost innumerable smaller groups of interest 
and opinion which do not feel that they can 
function effectively through the major organiza- 
tion. 

Many civic organizations, indeed, owe their 
existence to the perversions of party govern- 
ment, especially in the large municipalities. 
Party machines, when they get control, place the 
advantage of the politician above the interests of 
the citizen. The result is that men devoid of 
administrative skill and training are put into 
positions of large responsibility. Popular dis- 
trust in the capacity of municipal and state 
officials is the mainspring of that host of civic 
organizations whose objectives are to keep taxes 
down or to prevent needless borrowing on the 
public credit or to endorse candidates or to in- 
sure honest elections or to keep close tab on the 
award of contracts or to secure the publication of 
assessment lists. 

While it is possible to group American civic 
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organizations under several headings, it must be 
borne in mind that no classification can he hard 
and fast, for there arc many organizations which 
shade over the line from one type into another. 
It is also to he remembered that while an organ- 
ization may profess a certain creed of aims and 
purposes its activities may be in fact consid- 
erably removed from the purposes declared. 
The Tammany Society or Columbian Order, to 
take a conspicuous example, is still by profession 
an organization engaged in work of social 
benevolence. 

First, there are certain organizations which 
may be called semi-official because their mem- 
bership consists entirely or almost entirely of 
persons who hold positions in the public service. 
Sometimes they are intercity organizations such 
as associations of mayors or of city managers. 
Within individual cities, moreover, there arc 
organizations of public school teachers, ])olice- 
men, firemen, street employees and so on. The 
activities of these organizations arc in part con- 
structive but in larger part protective. They aim 
to acquaint their members with new develop- 
ments in their respective fields of work and thus 
to promote group efficiency, but they are more 
deeply concerned as a rule with the securing of 
increased pay, fewer hours of work and the pro- 
tection of their members against unjust dismis- 
sal. 

In many cases these organizations arc to all 
intents labor unions and some of them arc 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. This affiliation is regarded as unobjec- 
tionable in the case of street employees and 
workers in the other physical departments of 
municipal administration such as buiklings, 
parks and sanitation. But in the case of school 
teachers it has sometimes been frowned upon by 
the educational authorities, and as resjK*cts 
policemen the objections to outside affiliation 
arc deemed so strong that in many cities it is 
forbidden. In the United States there is no 
general federation of munici])al emjdoyees’ 
organizations similar to that which has been 
built up in Great Britain as the National Associ- 
ation of Local Government Officers. 

The higher administrative officials in Ameri- 
can cities have, however, created various na- 
tional organizations for the discussion of their 
own special problems. Thus the International 
City Managers Association includes most occu- 
pants of this position in the cities of the United 
States and Canada. Heads of municipal depart- 
ments have such associations as the American 


Institute of Park Executives, the American 
Society for Municipal Improvements, the Inter- 
national Association of Street Sanitation Offi- 
cials, the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, the American Ass(jciation of Port 
Authorities and many others of the same sort. 
'Fhese organizations hold meetings annually or 
oftener with papers and discussions on matters 
of professional interest. Some of them have their 
own periodical publications. 

Other semi-official organizations draw their 
membership in part from the higher administra- 
tive officers of the cities but in larger part from 
those lay professions which come into frequent 
contact with municipal administration. Such, 
for example, are the National City Planning 
Conference, the National Conference of Social 
Work, the American Waterworks Association, 
the National lax Association and the American 
Public Health Association. These bodies draw 
into their conferences large numbers of pro- 
fessionals and laymen who are especially inter- 
ested in landscape architecture, social work, 
water supply, taxation and public health re- 
spectively. 

One of the notable developments of the past 
quarter century has been the new emphasis 
placed upon scientific research as a pathway to 
civic betterment. I’his development began in 
iqo6 when the organization which was incorpo- 
rated the next year as the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research began to undertake thor- 
ough studies of various civic problems chiefly of 
a technical nature. I'he results of such studies 
were used in two ways: first, to show public 
officials the opportunities for imj)rovcmcnt 
within their own departments, and second, to 
educate the municipal citizenship in matters 
which are too complicated for the average voter 
to understand without guidance, llie success of 
the work of the New York Bureau soon led to 
the esUiblishment of similar research bureaus in 
other cities, some of them supported by private 
contributions, others maintained by regular ap- 
propriations from the public treasury. Most of 
the larger American cities have now provided 
themselves with organizations of this character 
although they are sometimes known as Bureaus 
of Public Efficiency or Bureaus of Public Ad- 
ministration. Meanwhile the New York Bureau 
undertook to carry on investigations and to make 
surveys in other cities when requested to do so. 
In this way its work enlarged to a national scale 
and it changed its name to the National Institute 
of Public Administration. 
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The value of research as the initial step in any 
proposed civic betterment became recognized by 
some of the larger chambers of commerce, 
taxpayers* associations and citizens’ leagues. In 
most of the larger cities the chamber of com- 
merce now maintains a committee on municipal 
or on metropolitan affairs with research facilities 
as a basis for its work. Some taxpayers’ organiza- 
tions, such as the California Taxpayers’ Associa- 
tion, make research their chief activity and de- 
vote to it large appropriations each year. Various 
state leagues of municipalities havcalso provided 
themselves witli research departments. Finally, 
there has been set up in Wa.shington an Institute 
for Government Research maintained by private 
contributions with the object of making thor- 
ough studies into the mechanism and methods 
used by the national government in carrying on 
its varied activities. It has published a large 
number of books and service monographs em- 
bodying the results of its .studies. 

The rapid development of these institutions of 
governmental research all over the country dis- 
closed the need for some central organization 
which would serve as a clearing house to prevent 
needless duplication of work by the individual 
bureaus. For this purpose the (Jovernment Re- 
search Association was organized. It is made up 
of governmental research bureaus and insti- 
tutes throughout the country, holds an annual 
conference and endeavors to correlate the work 
of its constituent members. 

A third and very large group of civic organiza- 
tions consists of those which are maintained for 
the purpose of promoting specific measures of 
governmental reconstruction and reform. 'Fhese 
specific purposes cover a wide range and are of 
such variety that it would be impossible to make 
any comprehensive classification of them. A few 
examples, however, will .serve to indicate their 
scope and methods. 

Nearly all problems of government have 
financial implications and most of them have a 
bearing upon the tax rate. Hence the large.st 
single category of civic organizatif)ns is made up 
of those which have as their principal aim the 
continuous scrutiny of public exj^enditures with 
a view to inducing economies and keeping the 
tax rate within bounds. There are taxpayers’ 
leagues or associations in mfist of the states as 
well as in nearly all the larger cities. l’he.se 
leagues differ greatly in organization aiul in the 
methods which they employ. Some are mainly 
concerned with the definite and immediate 
problem of keeping the tax rate down, otheis 


with a reform of the tax laws, still others with 
the task of getting better returns for existing 
public expenditures. In this connection mention 
should be made of the real estate exchanges and 
realtors’ associations whose members have a 
special intcrc.st in the rate of taxation on real 
property and in the methods by which special 
assessments arc levied to pay for public im- 
provements. A few taxpayers’ organizations have 
as their objective the substitution of one type 
of tax for another, particularly the substitution 
of income taxes for taxes on intangibles. A few 
arc propagandists for the adoption of the single 
tax. 

Another large group of civic organizations is 
composed of those which arc concerned with the 
.specific problem of improving the personnel of 
public administration by the more extensive use 
of the merit system. 'I'liey are known as civil 
service reform leagues or auxiliaries, and most of 
them are affiliated wfith the National Civil Scr\^- 
ice Reform League. Unconnected with the.se 
organizations but with much the same ends in 
view is the Bureau of Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration, a privately supported institution which 
renders advi.sfiry assistance to state and local 
civil serv'ice commissions in tlie administration 
of the merit .system. 

Nearly everv serious problem in state or local 
government provides the incentives for a civic 
organization to help deal w'ith it. ’I’lnis the 
problem of .securing a wieldy ballot at elections 
has given rise to the Short Ballot Association, 
while the (|ut*st for an adecpiate representation of 
minorities has resulted in the formation of the 
Proportional Re presentation League. There are 
national organizations to promote the adoption 
of the initiative and referendum (National 
Popular (iovernment League) and to prevent 
the granting of t(K) fav'orable franchises to public 
utilities (Public Franchi.se League). Another 
national organization is engaged in promoting 
the cause of municipal ownership (Public Own- 
ership League of America). There are also a 
National Smoke Prevention Association, a 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, a National Housing Association and a 
National Highway Traffic Association. 

In individual cities, moreover, there are local 
problems which seem to call for organized effort 
on the part of those interested; hence the large 
number of civic associations with aims which are 
specific, local and immediate, such as harbor 
improvement, the abolition of grade crossings, 
the launching of a publicity campaign to make 
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the city better known, the annexation of some 
neighboring municipality, the adoption of an 
improved system of traffic regulation, the abate- 
ment of some specific nuisance and so on. From 
city to city these organizations differ greatly in 
number and in their specific aims. Many of 
them, moreover, have objectives which concern 
only a small portion of the municipality, usually 
some outlying section. 

Chambers of commerce, boards of trade and 
merchants’ associations are organized primarily 
to promote the interests of business within their 
respective communities. I’liey endeavor U) at- 
tract new industries, to exploit the commercial 
advantages of the region and to enhance the local 
business prosperity by every legitimate means. 
To secure these results, however, it becomes 
essential that the local tax rates shall not be ex- 
cessive and that the borrowing power of the 
municipality shall not be injudiciously used. 
Hence these commercial organizations find 
themselves drawn into contact with the public 
authorities on questions relating to budgeting, 
borrowing and new sources of public revenue. 
Usually they maintain special committees which 
represent the interests of the organization in all 
such matters and the jiart which they assume in 
the molding of public policy is often a very large 
one, especially in the smaller cities. 'Fhe same is 
true of the .so-called service clubs— Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Ojitimists. Although their aims 
arc not primarily civic in the customary sense of 
the term they are often mobilized to promote 
some public proposal, such as a bond issue or a 
new charter. Since the adoption of woman 
suffrage, moreover, there has been a rajiid 
growth of women’s civic leagues and similar 
organizations. 

I'inally, there is the broadly reformist type of 
civic organization, including all those which do 
not seek to bring about some individual or 
specific result but are impartially concerned 
with the improvement of public administration 
in its manifold phases. The National Municipal 
League and the American Civic Association are 
examples of such organizations on a national 
scale. Similarly there are many state organiza- 
tions who.se function is to procure betterments in 
the structure and methods of state and local ad- 
ministration. Virtually all of the larger cities and 
many of the smaller ones have civic organiza- 
tions of this type which function within the 
municipial boundaries. Such are the Good 
Government Association of Boston, the Munic- 
ipal Voters’ League of Chicago, the Civic 
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League of Cleveland and the Municipal League 
of Los Angeles. 

A word ought to be added concerning those 
titular civic organizations wiiich merely serve as 
screens behind which self-seeking private inter- 
ests are able to operate in the name of moral up- 
lift or civic patriotism. Such bodies, with allur- 
ing names, arc active in all parts of the country. 
'Fhey arc financed in each case by a few corpora- 
tions or individuals with selfish ends to serve but 
who naturally find it advantageous to push their 
propaganda under the cloak of altruism while 
they themselves remain out of view. 

Comparing the situation in the United States 
with that which exists in the countries of Europe 
one finds that American civic organizations are 
much more numerous, more varied in their 
activities and more energetic in their work. ’'Fhe 
reasons for this may be found partly in the 
American penchant for organization and partly 
in the strong individualism which characterizes 
American public policy. In European countries 
the tendency is to let officialdom take the initia- 
tive rather than to have it assumetl by groups of 
private citizens. ’Fhe collectivist and paternal 
spirit in European government has procured for 
the people at the hands of the public authorities 
many things which in America have been left to 
private au.sj^ices. Of considerable importance, 
moreover, is the European practise of using lay 
citizens on official boards and commi.ssions to 
represent such business or sectional interests as 
may be directly or indirectly involved. Finally, 
the need for group pressure upon government in 
the interest of economy, honesty and decent ad- 
ministration has not been so great in Europe as 
in the United States. Civic organizations to cope 
\\ith such sinister phenomena as the spoils 
system, police corruption, public extravagance, 
dishonesty at elections, the debauchment of local 
politics by public utility corporations, tax eva- 
sion, crime waves, ring rule, bossism and the 
rest — such organizations have not been urgently 
needed in Europe because the conditions which 
called them into existence here have rarely 
existed there. 

The methods used by civic organizations in 
the United States are as varied as their names 
and purposes. But in general there are three 
channels through which they all seek to operate. 
The fir.st is by a liberal use of printers’ ink. Some 
of them have their own regular publications 
which are sent free to their members. Others get 
out pamphlets, circulars and booklets from time 
to time and distribute these widely. This activity 
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is customarily known as a campaign of educa- 
tion. A second method is the focusing of direct 
pressure upon congressmen, members of state 
legislatures and city councilmcn. 7’'hrough paid 
officials or by delegations of members the vari- 
ous civic bodies aj^pear before legislative com- 
mittees or at public liearings to urge their aims 
or to voice their jirotests. Most of them make it a 
point to follow closely all projects of legislation 
and the larger organizations often retain salaried 
legislative agents or lobbyists for this purpose. 
Pressure is also exerted ujvjii the legislators 
through indirect channels ■ by stirring up 
voters in their home districts to send telegrams 
and letters of advocacy or protest, by communi- 
cations to the newspapers, by the procurement 
of editorials and often by enlisting pressure 
service from financial institutions which can 
influence individual legislators. A third method 
is by active participation in the nomination and 
election of candidates for public office. Some 
civic organizations insjiire and arrange candida- 
cies; others content them.selvcs with endorsing 
or publicly stating their disapproval of such 
candidates as are put forward by the party 
organizations. 'I’his action may be and usually is 
followed up by campaign w'ork and contribu- 
tions to secure the election of those who have 
been endorsed. 

The civic organizations of the United States 
run far into the thousands. 'I'heir combined 
membership must mount into the millions. 
Together they spend a very large amount of 
money each year. Yet the results which they 
have obtained and are obtaining do not seem to 
be commensurate with their strength and finan- 
cial outlay, h’or this there arc several reasons. To 
begin with, civic effort is overorganized in 
America. 7'hcrc is a considerable tluplication 
and overlapping of work, involving a waste of 
energy and funds. There has been much work- 
ing at cross purposes. Many organizations have 
purposes which clash with one another — for 
example, one of them seeks to shorten the ballot 
by reducing the number of elective offices, while 
another by promoting the use of the initiative 
and referendum would inevitably lengthen the 
ballot. One civic organization works ener- 
getically for some public improvement which 
would put taxes up, while another is equally 
vigorous in its efforts to keep taxes down. Much 
organized civic effort is thus dissipatetl through 
activities which merely neutralize one another. 

Another reason may be found in the relatively 
ineffective leadership which many civic organi- 


zations have had. This leadership has not com^ 
billed idealism wfith practicality. 'I’lic leaders ol 
reform in all its branches arc for the most part 
men and women who do not depend for theii 
livelihood upon the success of their adventure 
and hence do not usually make it their first care 
in life; they rarely become masters of the subject 
with which they are assumed to be concerned 
and they sometimes devote to one another a good 
deal of animosity which ought to be concen- 
trated upon a common foe. The tactics em- 
ployed by civic organizations, moreover, have 
often been unwise, ^'liey have lacked adroitness 
and political sagacity — seeking often to gain in a 
year what reipiires a decade of time or endeavor- 
ing to attain the whole of a reform without 
patiently taking the preliminary steps. The work 
of civic organizations, moreover, has often been 
spasmodic, going by fits and starts, while the 
opposing forces stay on their task continuously. 
Nevertheless these organizations have accom- 
pli.shed much. It is to their activity that we owe a 
large part of the improvement which has taken 
place in the temper of American public ad- 
ministration during the past generation. 

William B. Munro 

See: Governmkni; Municipai, Goveknmfni ; PoLi- 
TK’s; PowiH, PoLincAi.; Inierfsis; I^ojjhy; Cham- 
hers of t'oMMLiu F; PROPAtiANDA; Rfsf.arch; Civic 
Education; (Jkoup; Assix'iajion; J^luralism. 

There is no hook on American civic organizations. 
A list of the more impoitant ones, with a brief state- 
ment ot their purposes, may be found in the Munici- 
pal Index and Atlas, published annually in New York 
since 1924. 

CIVIL DISOBI'DIKNCE. See Indian Ques- 
tion; Obedihnci:, Political. 

CIVIL LAW. The term civil law has been 
undemtood in various ways. Generically it 
designates all the rules of law governing the 
members of a given political state (jus civitatis). 
In this sense civil law comprises all the juridical 
rules which govern the relations of men in civil 
society. It is thus practically synonymous with 
the concept of law itself, and in this aspect it 
will be treated in the general article on law (q.v.) 
and in the articles devoted to the various 
branches or systems of law. The term civil law 
is used here in the sense which it began to have 
in the Middle Ages when it was applied to the 
revived but transformed Roman law which was 
being introduced into the continental countries. 
It was not long before civil law meant to 
Europeans “private” law (the law governing the 
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ordinary relations of private individuals), prob- 
ably because the Roman law which formed the 
basis of their civil law was particularly distin- 
guished by its great degree of development in 
dealing with private relations. I'hc basis of this 
civil law, while fundamentally Roman, will be 
seen, nevertheless, to contain many other ele- 
ments derived chiefly from the canon law, 
Teutonic laws and feudal laws as they gradually 
underwent modiflaition in the course of the 
centuries. The civil law has “common law” as 
well as statutory phases. Rut to the common law 
lawyer it means simply the Romanized system 
of continental law in contratlistinction to the sys- 
tem of common law which developed in Eng- 
land. It is only rarely that he uses the tenn civil 
law in the sense of private law. 

Civil law has received not only its funda- 
mental elements but its name jus civile from 
Rome. When the barbarian invasions began to 
sweep over the Roman J'>mpire, the Roman law 
had entered upon a jieriod of codification by 
means of imperial constitutions, a process which 
was comparatively unimportant in the classieal 
Roman law. Although the I’welve 'J ables have 
usually been considered the origins of Roman 
jirivate law, it had in reality been developeil less 
by legislation than by the magisterial ethets and 
the responsa prudentium. But in 437 a.d. the 
Byzantian emperor 'J’heodosius li jiroceeded to 
carry out a codification of imperial law, since 
known as the ^J'hcodosian code, which was 
promulgated not only in the western empire but 
in the eastern as well. In 533 A.n. the emperor 
Ju.stinian published the great code which has 
ever since borne his name. Both these codes 
integrated as positive law those portions of the 
older law which it was felt desirable to pieserve. 
These codifications of Roman law at the dissolu- 
tion of the empire were probably fortunate, but 
neither became accepted directly as the l.iw of 
the invaders until the passage of many centuries. 

In the sixth century, after the first wave of the 
barbarian invasions, the Roman subjects of the 
empire were allowed to live under their own law 
as far as their relations among themselves were 
concerned. This was perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor in keeping the Roman law alive, 
making intercourse with Byzantium possible and 
keeping more or less alive a knowledge of the 
Justinian compilations until the Roman schools 
in Italy began to flourish. Indeed, for the con- 
quered Romans debased sStatements of Roman 
law were made which in time began to subvert 
the law of the barbarians. Examples o^ these 
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bodies of law are the edicts of the Ostrogothic 
kings, the Lex romana bur^undiorum, the Lex 
rotnana visigothorum. The last, also known as the 
Breviary of Alaric^ compiled in 506 by order of 
King Alaric 11, consisted chiefly of extracts of 
the Thcodosian code, and while in force only in 
Gaul and, until 642, in Visigothic Spain it was 
for centuries the chief source of Roman law in 
great parts of Gaul. 

Probably to meet the competition of the 
written Roman law the Teutonie invaders pro- 
ceeded at the same time to reduce their own 
laws to written form, the so-called leges barha- 
roriim. Such codes of Visigothic, Salic, Frankish, 
Burgundian and I^ngobardic law date from the 
fifth, sixth and seventh centuries, but since they 
were already permeated with Roman law they 
can hardly be called barbarian laws. Although in 
the great I'rankish empire which extended over 
the greater jxirtion of western hhirope there was 
a rebirth under the Carolingians of the essential 
notions of public law, which seemed to have dis- 
appeared completely with the decline of the 
Roman Empire, the application of law remained 
personal and local. Indeed, under the Franks 
grew up that regime of the personality of laws 
which was so prominent in the early Middle 
Ages. While this idea of the individual being 
entitled to his own law may have theoretically 
permitted along with the Roman knv a parallel 
development of national systems of law, so that 
a barbarian law, particularly a Germanic law% 
could arise, first to compete with the Roman law 
and then to fuse with it, actually no such process 
was likely to take place. 'Fhe leges barbaiorum 
themselves were actually written in Latin. Even 
in the important Ja>x salica, the most purely 
barbarian document, characteristically primitive 
procedures can be found, such as tables of penal 
rates existing side by side with the private 
vengeance so W'idcsjiread among all peoples at 
this stage of development, as well as some 
institutions of private law which are nowhere to 
be discovered among the ancient Germans. 
Other of the leges barbarorum are certainly not 
codifications of ancient popular customs. In- 
deed, the greatest code of Visigothic Spain, 
which t(jok form in the seventh century, was a 
compound of Roman, Gothic and canon law ele- 
ments and governed the whole population until 
the coming of the Aloors. This code came to be 
known as the Forum judicum or the Fuero juzgo 
(the law of the judges). 

Yet, despite the regime of personal law, it was 
in the h'rankish empire that the peoples of this 
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time came closest to developing a coherent 
system of national law. New law was being 
created by imperial capitularies, and a system of 
imperial courts to which appeals were running 
was acting as a unifying and centralizing influ- 
ence. It was the absence of central royal courts 
and a process of continuous legislation which 
made the legal systems of this period so un- 
satisfactory and explains the eagerness for the 
books containing the system of Roman law. 
Had the empire of Charlemagne not collapsed, 
the legal history of western Europe would have 
taken an altogether difl'erent course. As it was, 
even the leges barharorum became inapplicable 
as the tribes merged and lost their separate 
identities. A period of local jurisdiction was 
inaugurated, and the population of Europe be- 
gan to live by local customary law. Due to the 
necessities of feudalism, each body of cu.stomary 
law became uniform at least within its region, 
and the regime of the personality of law yielded 
to that of the territoriality of law. 

The Ostrogoth kiitgs of Italy ruled their sub- 
jects with Roman law. The laws of the Lom- 
bards became n)orc and more Romanized and 
Christianized. I’lius in northern Italy the law 
was preponderantly 'I’eutonic while in central 
and southern Italy it was preponderantly Ro- 
man. The same was true in France where the 
south was known as the J>c/ys du droit ecrit and 
followed Roman law, and the north was known 
as the pays du droit coutumier and lived by a new 
local law. However, the Roman law served 
to fill the gaps in the customs. 'I'he customary 
law under which mediaeval (iermany lived was 
born and developed on Frankish soil. By the 
thirteenth century many of the bodies of cus- 
tomary law compountled of various elements 
w'crc put into written form either by private 
compilers or upon royal command. Among the 
most celebrated of these customs arc the 
Coulumicrs dr Normaudir, tlie Etahlissements de 
St. Louis and the Coutumes de Heauvaisis in 
France and the Sachscnspiegel and Schwaben- 
spiegcl in Germany. 

Several unifying influences in the law of 
mediaeval liuropc must, however, be taken into 
account. These were feudal law and canon law. 
While the former tended to integrate the law 
within the limits of each territorial state, the 
latter tended to give it universal validity. Feudal 
law' took its place beside civil law because it 
tiealt with the relations prevailing between 
ineml)ers of groups (suzerain and vassals^ and 
with the conditions of tenure. But since the 


feudal system flourished free from admixture 
with previously existing laws and feudal laws 
very seldom became incorporated into statutes, 
when the feudal system finally broke up it left 
traces merely in the economic system. The fiefs, 
manors and other tenures were gradually as- 
similated to the law governing the divided 
domain. The feudal land concepts of dominium 
eminens, or eminent domain (the political and 
economic right of a feudal superior in land not 
under his direct and immediate control), and of 
dominium utile ^ or beneficial ownership, were 
modified and received into the civil law by the 
Romanists of the thirteenth century. The feudal 
law was substantially uniform, despite the lack of 
central judicial or legislative organs, due to the 
force of similar underlying conditions leading to 
the evolution of the libri feudorum, a code of 
feudal law’ that became authoritative in many 
parts of Europe In the final analysis, however, 
it Ginnot be said that feudal law' was of signifi- 
cance in organizing a land holding system des- 
tined to be suj)j)lanted. 

'riic canon law, on the contrary, played a far 
more important and permanent part in the evo- 
lution of the civil law’. It supplemented and en- 
riched the civil law with conceptions lost during 
the early Middle Ages and thus served as a link 
between Roman and modern law'. Ajiart from its 
revival of true concepts of public law the canon 
law made great contributions to the develop- 
ment of family law, which was organized as a 
corollary of the Christian sacrament of marriage, 
much as among the Romans it had been made to 
depend upon the ideas of the patria potestas and 
the justae nuptiae. Furthermore, the canon law 
stimulated the development of the law of con- 
tracts and obligations, impregnating it with the 
ideas of equity and good faith; and to the influ- 
ence of the canon law must also be attributed 
the creation of a coherent rational system of 
procedure. With the decline of the canon law 
the civil law fell heir to great portions of 
modernized Roman law. 

Moreover, with the growing importance of 
commerce at the end of the Middle Ages it 
became evident that seigniorial customs and 
institutions were juridically incapable of coping 
with the situation. I’hus a new field was opened 
for the civil law. Municipal charters and 
statutes laid the rudimentary biisis of what was 
to become zjus mercatorium. But it was again the 
Roman law which provided the neces.saiy’ 
variety of contracts and agreements, from which 
new types could be created. The system of com- 
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mercial law which was developed was not, how- 
ever, absorbed as part of the general civil law as 
in common law countries. It was treated rather 
as a separate branch of law and stated in special 
codes of commerce. 

Ihider the impetus of the new integrating 
forces in the life of Europe the civil law reached 
the height of its development in the twelfth 
century when the law books of Justinian, which 
had hitherto been in force only in the Byzantine 
Empire, were received in the west. Their ac- 
ceptance was assured by the work of the great 
schools of law in Italy, of which the most 
famous and important was the school of Bolo- 
gna. 'rhese schools reworked the whole body of 
Justinian legislation with the exception of the 
(ireck NoveUa(\ and the compilation of Justinian 
became the generally accepted Corpus juris 
civihs. The first school that arose was that of the 
glossators {q.t'.). They looked upon the Roman 
law as the cImI law par excellence, almost as a 
kind ol revealed law. Their work culminated in 
the great gloss of Accursius. By their exegetical 
method they sought to establish the pure Roman 
law and make it applicable to their own time. 
But unfortunately they regarded their piris- 
prudence as universal and permanent when in 
fact it did not lit the needs of mediaeval life The 
school of the glo.s.sators was followed by that of 
the commentators (y.?’.), whose greatest ex- 
ponent was Bartolus. 'Phey sought by a dialectic 
method to meet the needs of their own time, but 
soon they too fell into a subtle and sterile 
scholasticism. It was not until the rise of 
humanism that a new historical school of jurists 
began to study the texts simply as philologiail 
and historical documents again.st their real 
classical backgrouml. Theirs was a protracted 
labor, which in the course of four centuries was 
to succeed in making the Roman law the com- 
mon law of Europe. 

The vogue of the Roman law as exiiounded in 
the schools was so great in mediaeval Europe 
that its influence was even felt for a time in 
England. Vacarius came to England from Bo- 
logna in 1 149 to teach it but was forbidden to do 
so by King Stephen. A writ of 1234 forbade 
that it be taught in London. Nevertheless, 
numerous traces of it can be found in the com- 
mon law. Bracton’s famous treatise on the laws 
and customs of England written about 1236 
exhibits a great deal of Romanic learning. 
Chairs of civil law existed in both Oxford and 
Cambridge, and the “civilians” left their mark 
upon the pracdse of the ecclesiastical courts, the 
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admiralty and the chancery. In the sixteenth 
century conceptions from the Roman law helped 
to remold the common law in accordance with 
the needs of a modem state. The existence of a 
centralized system of courts ready to deal with 
controversies according to established methods 
made possible, however, the assimilation of 
alien materials in accordance with the native 
system. 

But the work of the schools of Roman law 
made all but inevitable its general reception in 
all but the remote continental countries. In Italy, 
the home of the schools, the result was never in 
doubt. Yet paradoxically the Roman law was 
often officially repudiated precisely where its 
influence on institutions and customs was 
greatest. As a result of the claim <)f the German 
emperors to extend their authority over all 
territories where Roman law prevailed its 
teaching was forbidden in I’aris from 1219 to 
1679. Nevertheless, it may be said generally 
that the Roman law was nowhere more com- 
pletely naturalized than in France. At first 
common usage had filled in the gaps in the 
territorial laws, copying completely whole 
sections of Roman law, but beginning with the 
end of the thirteenth century attempts at a fusion 
of these sources became evident. It was the 
jurists who, not capable of openly appealing to 
Roman law, undertook this synthesis, 'rims 
customs were modified so much in the direction 
of Roman law that the latter as well as the 
customs conforming to it were named droit 
commune’, while those which were contrary to it 
were named droit haineux, meaning that they 
were incapable of being extended by analogy. 
At the time of the official redaction of the cus- 
toms certain commentators did not let slip by 
the opportunity of introducing as much civil law 
as possible. 

During this period the term civil law was used 
more and more specifically to designate private 
law. By the seventeenth century under Cartesian 
and classical influences the law gained in clarity 
and precision. Along with the usual commen- 
taries the jurist Domat offered a synthesis of the 
law in the guise of abstract, purely rational 
regulations actually derived from Roman law 
and applicable to private law {les lois civiles dans 
leur ordre naturel) as well as to public law, consti- 
tuting perfect types of the juridic conceptions 
prevailing at the time of Louis xrv. Others, for 
instance Claude dc Fcrriere, and Pothier in hif 
Pandectae, busied themselves with a methodical 
study of the content of Roman law, enabling its 
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utilizahle portions to become incorporated into 
French law. The other works of Pothicr defi- 
nitely brought about the fusion of that which was 
best in custom and in the Roman law. His 
treatises on obligation, property, ser\'itude, etc. 
seem to be based exclusively upon Roman law. 
The edict of St. Germain in 1679 made this 
possible by ordering the teaching of the civil 
law and by creating, parallel with it, instruction 
in P'ronch law. Royal legislation full of the same 
spirit carried on the work of codification —the 
grandes ordonnanccs, or codes, of Louis xiv con- 
cerning civil procedure (jhhy), criminal pro- 
cedure (1670), waters and forests (1669), com- 
merce (1673) and niaritirne law (1681); and those 
of Louis XV concerning gifts (1731), wills (1735), 
entails (1747). 

In Spain, despite a certain disposition adverse 
to the Roman law in favor of the indigenous law, 
which was partly derived from it, the Roman law 
made itself felt, if not in all the local fucros at 
least in the common codes, as, for instance, the 
ancient Fuero juzgo. The Roman law triumphed 
definitely in the great code of Alfonso X of 
Castile, called the Side partidas, a restatement of 
Romano-canonical law which took form between 
1256 and 1265. It was promulgated by the 
Ordenamiento d' Alcala of 1348 as subsidiary law 
in cases where the local or royal fueros were in- 
sufficient. The history of the development of 
the civil law in the Iberian peninsula is as yet 
little known. But on the whole the codes or 
collections of later law both in Spain and 
Portugal, i.e. the Spanish Ordenanzas reales de 
Castilla (1484), Leyes de Toro (1505), Nueva 
recopilacion (15^7), and the Portuguese Ordena- 
ceos alfonsinas (1456), Manuclimis (1514) and 
Filippinos (1603), confirm the view that 
Spanish juridical institutions drew their inspira- 
tion from Roman law. 

The reception of Roman law was delayed in 
Germany until the fifteenth century, when it was 
finally adopted as the general subsidiary law. 
The causes of the reception may be said to have 
been the inadequacy of the existing judicial 
system, the influence of the learned jurists who 
came to displace the lay judges in the courts and 
the theory of continuous empire which fitted in 
with the political aspirations of the times. The 
law of Justinian, already theoretically the legisla- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire, was received 
in complexu as the common law of all its de- 
pendencies. I’he imperial chamber of justice 
{Reichskammergericht\ created in 1495, thus 
accepted only the Roman-canonical procedure, 
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the decrees of the emperors and the Corpus jurii 
civilis solely according to its interpretation by 
the Bartolists. The civil law was accorded pri- 
mary authority, and the municipal and national 
statutes which in principle should have been 
given the preference were interpreted as strict 
law, not extending beyond the cases exjiressly 
under their terms, the burden of proof being put 
upon whomsoever relied upon them. 7 'his law 
extracted from the gloss, interspersed with 
elements of custom, with commentaries made by 
German jurists, called variously Usus modernus 
pandcctanm^ Heutiges romisches Recht, Pandek- 
tenrecht, was fiir removed from the law of Justini- 
an. 'Fhc infhicnce of the historical school, how- 
ever, did a great deal to elucidate and reject the 
incoherent elements in the law. Attempts were 
also made to remedy the situation by eodes such 
as the Bavarian codes of ibih and of 175^, based 
upon Roman law, the code of Jose})h il com- 
pleted in 1811 and the Austrian Codex tliere- 
sianOy which, however, was never applied. In 
Prussia Frederick the Great ordered the compi- 
lation of a code which was later to have great 
influence in Germany, the Allgemeine Landreiht 
finally c-ompletcd in 1794. By the nineteenth 
century German philosophy and nationalism 
brought about a reaction. Romanists and 
Germanists were in conflict. But Savigny and 
his disciples, by pointing out the difrerence be- 
tween the pure Roman law and the Pandekten- 
rechty hastened the coming of the codes which 
they opposed. 

It was the nineteenth century which marked 
an era of codification (y. 7 ^) in the civil law. 
Already begun in some countries it assumed 
during the I'Yench Revolution a new importance 
and significance, l^ouis XI had dreamed of a code 
based on custom; Henri 111 had caused the 
preparation of a code of the law contained in the 
ordonnances. Since Dumoulin the jurists haa 
labored to establish a common law based on 
usages. In the time of Lxiuis xiv Lamoignon had 
drawn up a project for a civil code which came 
to naught; it was the celebrated ArreteSy of 
which the ordonnances of Louis XV were a 
fragmentary realization. But in 1791 the Constit- 
uent Assembly decreed that “there shall be 
made a code of civil laws common to all the 
realm.” After many attempts emerged the 
famous Code civil {q^v.) in 1804, at various 
periods also called the Code Napoleon. 

The Code civily expounded by a series of re- 
markable commentators, opened an era of 
codification in France. The Code de proeddure 
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Civile appeared in 1807, Code de commerce in Scholars have often lamented the absence of 
y Code d^instructioncriminelle and Code p^nal any general history of European law. For, 
in 1811, Code forestier in 1827; an attempt is now however diverse particular rules of law may be in 
being made to supplement these by a Code du different European countries, the civil law is a 
travail and a Code rural. The Code civil has system with common characteristics and an 
also been more imitated in other countries than autonomous spirit. With its rival, the common 
any other legislative work since the Roman law, it is one of the two great legal systems which 
laws, upon which, indeed, it is partly based, have competed for juristic supremacy all over 
Trojilong called it the common law of the the world. Thi; great codifications of the nine- 
nations and Thiers the law of civilized nations, tcenth century may be said to express the ma- 
IMany regions of Europe which then formed turity of the civil law as a system. Codification 
parts of the French Empire accepted it almost as itself was in harmony with its sifirit. Deriving 
soon as it appeared, either in its original form or from the Roman huv, which in its final shape had 
closely copied. Such countries as Holland, been reduced to written form and givcTi imperial 
I’oland and Rumania owe much to it. h^g>^pt has sanction, the civil law lent itself readily to 
been for half a century a country of French law, authoritative restatement. Develojnng under 
which constitutes the common law of foreigners political conditions which made for disunity, in 
in the valley of the Nile. But jiarticnlarly coun- order to continue to exist it had to become itself 
tries of Latin civilization have yiekled to its a bond of unity. In the absence of central court 
influence; the codes of Belgium, Italy, Spain and systems it could appeal less to authority than to 
Portugal derive from it. I'he Latin American reason, and thus it became a law of the books, 
countries of the New World have based their Its strength has thus lain in the logical develop- 
juris|iruilcncc ujioii it. 'Phe province of Quebec ment of general concepts, and philosophy has 
has naturally adopted many of its pnnisions. In alw'ays played a great part in its continuous 
the ITnited States Diuisiana provided herself development — for instance, the idea of natural 
after 1825 with a civil code very closely resem- law and of equity and the idea of the individual 
bling that of hVance. will as the basis of all legal transactions. 

'ri»e Clerrnanic countries at first drew in large Expecially has the civil law placed greater rc- 
])art from fVench codes. The (hde civil was in fiance upon the activity of the jurist than of the 
force in Westiihalia, Hanover, LVankfort and judge. Quite naturally therefore decisions in 
Nassau during the Napoleonic era, and a modi- civil law countries have had no direct force as 
fication of it was retained in Baden \inder the precedents, being regarded at the most as 
title of Badisches Landrecht. The Saxon Civil persuasive. 'Phe legislator, not the jutlge, has 
Code (1863), the Prussian law of bankruptcy been regarded as the creator of new law. 
(1855) and the Code of Commerce (i86t) Politically the civil law, developing under the 
adopted by all the Cerman .states in i8b6 were absolutist traditions of nionarchy and empire, 
later models of k'rench codes. But with the has tended to encourage the supremacy of the 
renaissance of jurisprudence in (iermany under legislative and administrative rather than the 
the empire appeared more original German judicial org:ms of the state, and no doctrine of 
codes. After many years of discussion among the “rule of law ” has entered into the legal 
German jurists there was finally created the system as a guaranty of individual freedom. 'Phe 
biirnerliches Gesetzhuch, or German Civil Code state has tendetl thus to maintain a position of 
(q.v.), of August 18, 1896, put into effect on supreme comjietence. 

January i, 1900. It represents an attempt at a But certain new tendencies are now' appearing 
scientific code based upon logical categories, in the civil law. Despite the theory of the 
After its introduction the German civil code primacy of the state with its corollaiy that all 
competed with the French code for adoption in law emanates from the general will, jurists have 
other countries. It influenced revisions or draft- admitted such a multiplicity of legal soun'i's, 
ing of codes in whole or in part in Switzerland, consisting not only of written law and custom 
Greece, Turkey and Japan. The Japanese civil but of case law and doctrinal authorities, that 
code of 1896, especially, is drawn upon the uncertainty and arbitrariness have been intn)- 
model of the German civil code. 'Phe French duced into the objective legal order. 'Phe resuh 
and German civil codes, while resembling each has been a growing movement in fa\’or of 
other in their arrangement, differ doctrinally in giving obligatory force to judicial pre cedents, 
many respects. On the other hand, as a result of (jcrrnan 
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iii/luence, there has apj>eared a prejudice in favor 
of applying the geometric method to jiiridic tech- 
nique and especially to the codificatir>ns. Treat- 
ed in this way the latter have ceased to be 
regarded as literary texts and they take on the 
scientific appearance of axioms and theorems, 
'rhus, as a result of an excess of logic, difficulties 
have begun to impede the acceptance of juris- 
prudential sources at a time when they should 
preponderate. Closely connected with this has 
been the revival of a certain formalism in the 
substantive law, intended to pennit the more 
rapid consummation of legal transactions. This 
is contrary, however, to the individualism of the 
civil law. 

Indeed, the civil law is undergoing a marked 
transformation in the direction of socialization. 

1 n their demagogic character the changes in the 
codes generally approach the imperial constitu- 
tions of the Byzantine Empire, tending to bring 
into existence a law of classes, 'riiey are the 
result of socialist doctrines impregnating the 
mintls of legislators with a romanticism hostile 
to an objective moral and juridical order. Due 
to the rupture of the itleal of juridic ecjuality 
these socializing laws often have antis<K*ial 
effects. There is an increase everywhere in the 
types of laws to the advantiige of the state and 
the masses but to the detriment of the individ- 
ual. Civil law in the sense of private law is in 
danger of disappearing. JVivate legal trans- 
actions, because of their socialization, are on the 
verge of being absorbed into public law. 

J. Dhclareuii. 
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CIVIL IJBERTIES. Civil liberty is a concept, 
basic to modern political thought, which in its 
most general usage connotes the freedom of the 
individual with respect to personal action, the 
possession and use of properly, religious belief 
and worship and the expression of opinion. 
"J’his freedom is conceived to imply a right to 
jTrotcction against both governmental and pri- 
vate interference, but it is essentially a right of 
the individual as against the authoritarian state. 

'I'he despotisms of the ancient world, in 
which an absolute ruler exercised unrestricted 
power over the lives, property and actions of his 
subjects, had no room for the concept of civil 
liberty. Even under the .sophisticated govern- 
mental systems of the (Wrecks and Romans the 
concept was unknowm. CLrcck democracy at its 
height and (jreck political philosophy as ex- 
pounded by Plato and Aristotle subordinated 
the individual to the state. The state did not 
exist for the citizen but the citizen for the state. 
For its good no sacrifice imposed on the indi- 
vidual was too great. And while the (^reek de- 
mocracy endowed citizens with a wide measure 
of political control by placing ultimate govern- 
mental power in their hands, it accorded the 
individual no civil liberty beyond the reach of 
that power. In like manner the Romans ap- 
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proached at times a political democracy. But the 
power thus popularly exercised knew no limits 
set up by any concept of individual right or civil 
liberty. 

Nor could a conception of individual liberty 
find place in a feudal society, where the im- 
portant rights, duties and obligations were those 
mutually obtaining between lord anil vassal and 
where the social order was e.ssentially founded 
on contract. Liberty could mean only immunity 
from burdens or duties, but as such it could 
frequently be secured by barter or purchase. 
'Fhe development within the feudal system of 
the technique of bargain and contract undoubt- 
edly influenced to some extent the methods by 
which civil liberty was later secured. 

Civil liberty is essentially a modern concept, 
closely allied ideologically with the philo.sophics 
of individualism and liberalism, intimately 
bound up in its development with the circum- 
stances of the growth of the middle class and its 
economic and social dominance, 'fwo forces at 
work during the Middle Ages helped lay the 
foundation for this development. Christianity 
empha.sizcd the doctrine that the citizen himself 
might have duties and obligations higher than 
those imposed by temporal rulers and thus cre- 
ated a philosophy which could regard resistance 
to constituted authority in certain cases as an 
act of piety rather than of heresy. Thus it pre- 
pared the way for the development of a natural 
rights philosophy. Secondly, the growth of the 
national state, with an area so large and interests 
so heterogeneous that resort to the principle of 
political representation was inevitable, empha- 
sized the fact that the indiviilual citizen was a 
person distinct and apart from the state and with 
interests and privileges of his own. 

The struggle for civil liberties began in Eng- 
land as a phase of the struggle of the feudal lords 
to maintain a degree of autonomy in the face of 
encroaching centralization; it became bound up 
with the fight for representative government, 
and the privileges and rights won by limited 
groups were gradually extended in their applica- 
tion to all classes within the nation. In this 
generalized form the idea of civil liberty became 
embodied in doctrine and spread to other coun- 
tries. Most important for the influence of the 
doctrine was the fact that the principles of civil 
liberty weie embodied in documents which later 
provided the rallying cries so necessary to the 
cause of civil liberty propaganda. 

The earliest and most notable of these docu- 
mentary statements of English civil liberty was 
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Magna Carta. Wrung from John by the barons 
of the realm in 1215 it did not purport to set up 
new rights but was rather a statement of the 
existence of certain rights, mainly those of the 
feudal nobility. It pledged the king to refrain 
from certain clearly arbitrary acts; it forbade the 
sale of justice; and it provided that no man 
should be deprived of his property, imprisoned 
or banished save by the legal judgment of his 
peers and the law of the land. 

The meager list of civil liberties protected by 
Magna Carta was enlarged by the Petition of 
Right reluctantly signed by Charles i in 1628 at 
one of the crises of his long struggle with 
Parliament. This also was limited in tlie scope of 
its guaranties to the actual liberties which had 
been infringed. It proscribed the billeting of 
soldiers upon the people, the trial of offenders by 
martial law, the collection of loans or taxes not 
sanctioned by Parliament and tlie imprisonment 
of any person without specific charge and 
orderly trial. It purported not to create new 
rights but merely to reaffirm existing rights 
which must no( be violated. 

A third great charter of English civil liberty 
emerged from the Revolution of jfiSX. The con- 
ditions under which William and Mary ascended 
the throne of the deposed James ii were em- 
bodied in the Rill of Rights of 1689. Its most 
important provisions were the denial of royal 
authority to dispense with any law; the affirma- 
tion of the right to petition the crown with im- 
punity; the forbidding of .standing armies in time 
of peace without parliamentary consent; the 
declaration that elections to Parliament must be 
free from royal control or influence, that such 
elections mu.st occur frequently and that the 
members of Parliament must have complete 
freedom of speech and debate in that body; and 
the denunciation of excessive bail in criminal 
cases. It was out of such specific provisions that 
the general doctrine of civil liberties developed. 

During this very period the colonization of 
America gave a new force to the growth of civil 
liberties. The atmosphere of the new world was 
congenial to the preservation and enlargement of 
civil liberty. Many of the colonists came pro- 
tected by charters or definite contracts, to which 
they could appeal as defense against arbitrary or 
opprc.ssive measures. The British policy of mak- 
ing the colonies financially self-.supporting, rais- 
ing by loi al taxation the cost of adminislratum 
as well as of colonial defense, contributed to this 
end. P'or the financial control thus re.sting in the 
elected representative assemblies enabled the 


colonics to bargain with royal governors and 
agents and to secure a measure of autonomy 
which exceeded in its generous proportions the 
orthodox “rights of Englishmen.” By custom, by 
prescription, by bargain and acquiescence, the 
range of civil liberty grew apace and, when un- 
der a changed administration and a sterner policy 
the mother country sought to regain in the 
colonics the measure of control which English 
statesmen urged had never been lo.st, revolution 
buret forth. 'I'hus the struggle for individual 
liberty connected itself with a struggle for 
national autonomy. 'Phis struggle was defended 
by a philosophy so compelling and embodied in 
a documetjt so consj>icuous that its influence in 
the world wide spread of civil liberty can hardly 
be exaggerated. 

The philosophy of natural rights thus given 
prominence in the Declaration of Independence 
was an old doctrine. But when a philosophical 
defense was needed for the Revolution of 1688 it 
had been elaborated and given new form by John 
Locke with a cogency and skill which made it 
the basis for the political philosophy of succeed- 
ing centuries. 'Phe theory postulated the exist- 
ence of an original state of nature in which all 
men were entirely free; government arose 
through the necessity of restraints upon freedom 
of action involved in community life and was 
based upon contract amongst the members of 
society. By this social compact certain rights, 
natural and inalienable, are forever reserved to 
the indi\idual. All government rests on popular 
consent, and when government invades the 
natural rights of the individual the people are 
fully justified in overthrowing it and replacing it 
by one which will properly safeguard civil 
liberty. 

It was the flexibility of this doctrine which 
made it so serviceable to the colonists in 1776 
and so generally useful in developing the range 
of civil liberties. For the number of particular 
rights regarded by popular consensus as natural 
rights could always be enlarged, and in the 
course of time new rights or immunities have 
come to be deemed fundamental. The Declara- 
tion of Independence and the bills of rights of 
the various state constitutions of the United 
States contained lists of rights much broader 
than those in the three English charters of 
liberty. The Constitution of the United States, 
however, established as it was under the influ- 
ence of a conservative reaction against the more 
radical leadership and philosophy of the revolu- 
tion, did not originally contain any statement of 
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the civil liberties of the individual beyond the 
meager protection against bills of attainder, ex 
post facto laws, punishment for constructive 
treason and laws impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, and the assurance of jury trial in criminal 
cases. And when political expediency made the 
addition of a fonnal bill of rights desirable the 
list of guaranties comprising our first ten amend- 
ments contained few if any more than the recog- 
nized civil liberties of the Englishmen of that 
day. 

In embodying their guaranties of liberty in 
written constitutions which could be changed 
only by the difficult procedure of constitutional 
amendment the American statesmen of the 
eighteenth century made an imjiortant contribu- 
tion to the technique of protecting civil liberties 
against encroachment. 'Lhc peculiar develop- 
ment in the United States of the doctrine of 
judicial review gave the courts the final decision 
as to the scope of civil liberty, 'riirough that 
power to invalidate legislative acts deemed to be 
unconstitutional they could virtually define 
natural rights and liberties. In the due process 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, v\hich 
eventuated from the struggle to abolish slavery 
and secure civil liberties to the Negro, the courts 
found a new and most effective device for the 
extension of their power. It is a device which can 
work, however, toward the restriction as well as 
the extension of the scojie of civil liberties, de- 
pending upon the o[)inions of the members of 
the court. No other technique, however, has 
proved more ctfective in safeguanling the ac- 
cejUed civil liberties. 

Oemocracy does not guarantee the mainte- 
nance of any group of liberties for the indi- 
vidual. A government founded ujion the doc- 
trine of majority rule must show unremitting 
care and self-restraint if that majority is to re- 
spect at all times the civil liberties of the 
minority. Within recent years there has been a 
clear tendency, e.spccially in the United States, 
to a relaxation in the interest in civil liberty and 
a loss of many .specific rights. 'I'he increasing 
governmental control necessitated by the com- 
plexities of modern social and industrial life 
results in continuous encroachments upon rights 
fundamental to the older philosophy of individ- 
ualism. Under the guise of protecting health, 
morals and safety the majority has found op- 
portunity to write into law its views of morality, 
decorum, religion and political orthodoxy in 
such a way as frequently to impair the civil 
liberty of the individual. The unintelligent 
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censorship of books, plays and moving pictures; 
the prohibition of the teaching of evolution and 
other unpalatable doctrines in the public 
schools; the breaking up of. meetings held to 
c.xpound unpopular political beliefs; the exclu- 
sion from the country under the immigration 
laws of European political offenders and the 
denial of citizenship to pacifists under the 
naturalization law.s — all are outstanding ex- 
amples of violations of once generally recognized 
individual rights. 

'^I’he course of the labor movement in the 
ETnitcd States has been largely influenced l)y the 
necessary struggle of American labor against 
similar violations. As a result of its policy of non- 
political action and reliance on the strike aiul 
boycott it is peculiarly liable to assault from this 
side. In numerous strikes in recent years the 
rights of assembly and free speech for the 
strikers and their representatives have been sup- 
pressed in most flagrant violation of the doctrine 
of civil rights. The use of the injunction and the 
yellow dog contract have also frequently re- 
sulted in abrogations of civil liberties. 

’^i'he presence of the American Negro has al- 
ways been a challenge to respect for civil liberty 
in the Ihiited Stales. Under the judicial theory 
that segregation is no denial of equality he is 
segregated on common carriers and in public 
places. He is subject to racial discrimination 
exercised by private persons. His civil rights are 
impaired, when they are impaired, not .so much 
by tliscriminatory laws as by the unequal ad- 
ministration of laws nominally fair. All too often 
complete breakilowii of governmental protection 
results in a lynching. 

One of the heaviest prices paid by the llnited 
States, and indeed by many other countries, for 
the World War w'as the ilccline in jiojmlar regard 
for civil liberty. War ahvays means a restriction 
upon individual freedom of action. But the 
repression of freedom of opinion, utterance and 
press under federal and state sedition laws in the 
ETnited States and similar laws in other countries 
went in many instances far beyond military 
necessity or the dc'mands of national safety. In 
the United States the state laws for the repres- 
sion of sedition, syndicalism and anarchy which 
followed upon the cessation of the war, while 
legitimately applicable to genuine dangers to 
peace and order, arc so broadly drawn and have 
been so generously interpreted that most of the 
revolutionary leaders of 1776 could be sent to 
jail for long terms under their provisions. At the 
same time there have sprung up organizations 
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for the promotion of patriotism which devote 
money and energy to the attacking and suppress- 
ing of unconventional and unpopular political 
and economic views. These attacks on specific 
civil liberties have been accompanied by a less- 
ening of faith in the doctrine of civil liberty 
itself. To counteract such onslaughts various 
organizations have sprung up. Most important 
is the American Civil Liberties Union, which at- 
tempts to extend leg-al and financial aid to per- 
sons whose liberties it believes are being in- 
vaded. Its work undoubtedly helps to fortify the 
belief in the social importance of the mainte- 
nance of civil liberties as well as to right specific 
injustices. Somewhat similar organizations exist 
in PTancc and Ciermany. 

In Kurope civil liberties have been succes- 
sively attained and lost. During the late Middle 
Ages various rights and privileges, virtual 
liberties of the individual, were ac<iuired by 
the citizens of many towns and cities. But the 
rapid centralization of governmental power 
jire veil ted the working out of these tendencies. 
Many of the German principalities of the eight- 
eenth century developed both a philosophy and 
a tradition of individual liberty, but for Europe 
as a whole it was not until the French Revo- 
lution that civil liberty became an important 
issue, 'rhe Declaration of the Rights of Man 
of 1789 embodied the natural rights philos- 
ophy and avow'cd the equality of man, the politi- 
cal rights of the citizen, freedom of religion 
and utterance, protection from arbitrary arrest 
and imprisonment, and taxation only by repre- 
sentatives of the people for known purposes. But 
under the Napoleonic dictatorship the.se civil 
liberties were largely lost. The very theory of 
natural rights was in abeyance. It was kept alive, 
however, by radical and dissatisfied groups in 
France, Ciermany, Austria and Italy, and with 
the revolutions of 1848 it came again to the front. 
While none of these revolutions achieved perma- 
nent reforms they kept alive the spirit of liberty 
and laid the foundations for more substantial 
and lasting achievements in the future. 

Until the period of constitutional upheaval 
which followed upon the World War the protec- 
tion of civil liberties in European countries 
rested in general upon sound tradition and prac- 
tise rather than upon enforceable guaranties. 
'Fhus there is no bill of rights in the constitution 
which established the French Republic in 1875. 
In contrast all the post-war constitutions contain 
bills of rights, copied more or less freely from 
that of the United States constitution. 'Fhese 


guaranties of civil liberty arc frequently a bit 
elusive, being coupled with exceptions and 
provisos which rob them of most of their effec- 
tiveness. In the main they are protections against 
executive rather than legislative interference 
with individual rights, and when they do pur- 
port to restrict the law making bodies they are 
not mandatory in nature, since the American 
concept of constitutional provisions judicially 
enforceable against the legislature did not find 
a place in the new constitutions of Europe. 

In the Far ICa.st the concept of civil liberty has 
made but small headway. It is too foreign to the 
fundamental political assumptions of oriental 
philosophy to be easily or fully assimilated. 
Certain of the specific substantive or procedural 
rights common in western countries have been 
adopted by the modernized oriental govern- 
ments, but the ways of thought of the peoples 
have been but superficially allected. 'Fhus Japan 
has been a constitutional monarchy since 1889 
and at present enjoys complete religious free- 
dom; jury trial was introduced in 1 928. Although 
China has been a republic since 1911, the suc- 
cessive revolutions and wars have provided little 
opportunity for the spread of individual liber- 
ties. 

7 'his spread of some of the* incidentals of civil 
liberty but heightens the significance of the at- 
tacks ujK)n the fundamental basis of the doc- 
trine. Since the World War two distinct systems 
and philosophies of government frankly inimi- 
cal to the postulates of civil liberty have 
emerged. The one, communism, subordinates 
all rights and interests, economic, civil, pobHcal, 
to the welfare of the communistic state. The 
citizen, as in Plato’s Republic, is but a means 
to an end. lie has no rights which can be as- 
serted again.st the state but must achieve his 
development through the common welfare. 
Fascism, although it stands, in contrast, for the 
maintenance of private property and the aboli- 
tion of class struggles, is also ba.sed on a con- 
ception in which the individual has no rights 
as against the state. 

Communism and Fascism arc but extreme 
illustrations of the modern collectivist tendency. 
I’he same trend is manifested in the widespread 
attempts to strengthen the legal and political 
status of groups and associations, to the general 
interests and welfare of which the rights and 
liberties of the group members arc often ruth- 
lessly sacrificed. Such groups — labor unions, 
trade associations, churches — are attempting to 
secure for themselves, as against the political 
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itate, rights similar in effect to those which the 
individual gained over the course of centuries 
and enjoyed in most complete form during the 
nineteenth century. Whether those individual 
civil liberties can be adapted to the forms of a 
pluralistic state and an increa.Mngly complex and 
interrelated social and economic order is one of 
the major problems of modern political theory 
and modern statecraft. 

Robert E. Ci,.siiman 
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Civile LIST. See Monarchy. 

CI\dL RIGHTS. 'J’hc term “civil rights” is 
sometimes used by the courts in the broad sense 
of lights enjoyed and protected under positive 
municipal law in contrast with so-called “in- 
herent rights” vesting in the individual by vir- 
tue of a supposed “natural law”; more fre- 
quently it is used in the United States in a 
narrower technical sense acquired in constitu- 
tional discussion concerning the legal rights of 
free Negroes in the years before and immediately 
following the Civil War. It was often coupled by 
way of contrast with the term “political rights,” 
as by Kent: “In no part of tlic [United States] do 
[free colored persons of African blood] in point 
of fact participate equally with the whites in the 
exercise of civil and political rights” (Com- 
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mentarieSy 3rd cd., 1836, vol. ii, p. 257, note). 
I'he distinction between these two classes of 
rights was suggested in an early case where, in 
dissenting from a decision that the right to vote 
and hold oflice was essential to citizenship, one 
of the judges, expressing the view which later 
came to prevail, said that the mistake arose 
“from not attending to a sensible distinction 
between political and civil rights” [Amy v, 
Smith, II Kentucky 327 (1822)]. Such a dis- 
tinction was doubtless facilitated by the habit of 
contrasting civil and political “liberty,” whidi 
dates back at least to Christians edition of 
Rlackstone (1803): “No ideas or definitions are 
more distinguishable than those of civil and 
political liberty; yet they are generally con- 
founded. . . . Civil liberty ... is nothing 
more than the impartial administration of equal 
and expedient laws ...” (Blackstone’s (Com- 
mentaries ^ vol. i j>. 127, note). Blackstonc used 
the term “civil privileges” to describe the pri- 
vate rights protected by municipal law and re- 
duced these to “three principal or primary 
articles; the right of personal security, the right 
of jiersonal liberty, and the right of private 
property” {ibid., vol. i, p. 129). 'Fhc term was 
also used in the constitution of the American 
.Anti-Slavery Society (1833), which demanded 
eijualiiy of “civil jmvileges” for whites and 
blacks (MacDonald, William, Select Documents 
of I ’nited States History, p. 305). 

'Fhc term “civil rights” came to be used to de- 
.scribe the legal rights and immunities which 
were enjoyed by white per.sons under municipal 
law of the various .states but which were often 
denied in whole or in part to free blacks. In 
Mississippi, for example, it was held in 1859 
that “free negroc;s or persons of color . . . here 
in violation of our laws and policy, are entitled to 
no such rights, ’^riicy arc to be rcgardctl as alien 
enemies or strangers prohihiti, and without the 
pale of comity, and incapable of acquiring or 
maintaining rights of property in this State” 
[Heim Bridault, 37 Miss. 209 (1859)]. In 
(Jeorgia free Negroes were permitted to acquire 
and hold real estate except in certain cities, 
but it was declared by the courts that “the 
African, in Georgia whether bond or free . . . 
has no civil, social or political rights or capac- 
ity whatsoever, except such as arc bestowed on 
him by statute” [Bryan v. Watson, 20 Ga. 480 
(,856)]. 

In the interval between the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Amendments Congress passed the 
first of the so-called Civil Rights Acts (1866), 
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which undertook to confer federal (in distinction 
from state) citizenship on all persons born in the 
United States and not subject to any foreign 
power, exeluding Indians not taxed, and pro- 
vided that the classes thus made citizens should 
thereafter in all the states have the right to make 
and enforce contracts, to sue and be sued and 
give evidence, to inherit, purchase, hold and sell 
real and personal projx-’rty; should have “full 
and equal benefit of all laws and j^roccedings for 
the security of person and property as is enjoyed 
by white citizens”; and be subject to no other or 
greater punishments than white citizens. It was 
made a federal crime for any person, acting 
under state legislation, to deprive any citizen of 
any of the rights thus guaranteed him. 'I’lie act 
was jiassed over the veto f)f President John.son, 
who expressed the opinion that it was an attempt 
to invaile the sphere of exclusive state action un- 
warranted by any provision of the constitution. 
To remove such doubts the h'ourteenth Amend- 
ment made all persons born in the United States 
citizens not merely of the I hiiled States hut also 
of the state where they reside, aTul proxided that 
no state should abridge the privileges and im- 
munities of citizens of the United States or deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
proti'Ction ofthe l.iws. Congress was given power 
to enforce the amendment by aj^propriate legis- 
lation, and under this authority the j^rovisions of 
the act of iShh weie substantially reenacted by' 
the second Civil Rights Act (i^Syo). 'J'he Su- 
preme Court has said that “the words of the 
[h'ourteenth] amendment, . . . contain a neces- 
sary imjdication of a right, most valuable to the 
colored race the right to exemption from un- 
friendly legisl.itimi against them distinctively as 
colort'd — exemption from legal discriminations 
im]>lying inferiority in civil .society, lessening the 
security of their enjoyment of the rights which 
others enjoy” fStrauder v. West Virginia, 100 
U. S. 303 (iSyq)]. Therefore a conviction under 
stale court procedure which restricts jury ser- 
vice to white men is void {ihi(L)\ and Congress 
may make it a federal offense for a state official, 
either in pursuance of a state statute or other- 
wise, to discriminate against Negroes in the 
selection of jurors [/i.v Virginia, 100 U. S. 
339(>X7‘))]- 

But it is only direct discriminatory action by 
states or discrimination incident to the exercise 
of their authority that the amendment prohibits; 
and therefore those provisions of the third Civil 
Rights Act of 1S75 which made it a federal 
offense for innkeepers, carriers and proprietors 


of places of public amusement to deny Negroes 
full and equal accomodations with white persons 
are unconstitutional [Civil Rights Cases, 109 
U. S. 3 (18S3)]. Further, stale statutes requiring 
carriers to furnish separate and equal accomoda- 
tions for white and colored passengers [Plessy v. 
Ferguson, 163 I J. S. 537 (1896)] or establishing 
separate but equally well equipped schools for 
the children of the two races [U. S. v. Buntin, 10 
Fed. 730 (1882)] arc not unconstitutional as a 
denial of the equal protection ol the laws, but 
are justified as a legitimate exercise of state 
police power under the doctrine of reasonable 
classification. In Buchanan v. Warley [245 U. S. 
60 (1917)], however, a city ordinance which for- 
bade colored ]>er.sons to move into a city block in 
which a majority of the residents were white was 
held unconstitutional as depriving the owners of 
the right to dispose of their property to willing 
purchasers. The ordinance was said to transgress 
the legitimate limits of state police power be- 
cause by basing the discrimination on color it 
was at variance with the obvious purpose of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. But since the amend- 
ment does not forbid discrimination by private 
action owners may lawfully covenant with one 
another not to sell their property to Negroes 
[C’orrigan v. Huckley, 271 U. S. 323 (1926)]. 
Many state constitutions and statutes contain 
provisions against discriminations on account of 
color. 

It was apparently thought by the framers of 
the act of 1866 and of the I'ourteenth Amend- 
ment that the rights of holding property, making 
and enforcing contracts and the like were inci- 
dents of federal citizenship and would therefore 
fall within the purview not only of the “equal 
protection ofthe laws” clause of the amendment 
but also of the clause which forbids the states to 
abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the United States. The Supreme Court has 
rejected this view, holding that the “privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the United 
States” — i.e. those attaching to federal citizen- 
ship— include only such rights as “owe their 
existence to the federal government, its national 
character, its constitution, or its laws” — as the 
right to use the navigable waters of the United 
States, the right to protection abroad, the right 
of free access to the national capital and the 
right to become by residence a citizen of a state 
[Slaughter House Cases, 83 U. S. 36 (1872)]. 
They do not include such political rights as the 
right to vote [Minor v. Happersett, 88 U. S. 162 
(1874)] nor such rights as the right to bear arms 
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contrary to the prohibition of a state statute 
[Presser v. Illinois, ii6 U. S. 252 (1886)]. 

John Dickinson 

See: Civil Libeuties; Social Discrimination; Ne- 
gro Problem. 
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CIVlIv SERVICE 

History. The term civil service was used for 
the first time in 1854 when Sir Charles 'IVevel- 
yan borrow'ed it from the British administration 
of India and applied it to haiglish conditions. 
It included simply the jirofessional body of 
officials employed by the state in non-military 
and non-judicial services. It is in this sense that 
the term is used here, although wc must also 
exclude teachers, who are sometimes members 
of continental civil scrv'ices. It should be ob- 
served that this definition is very broad and 
makes no specifications as to technical prepara- 
tion (which might be none at all), methods of 
recruitment (which might be simple patronage) 
or social and jiolitical character. But it does 
establish the professional character of the service 
and consequently eliminates the ill defined 
group of unpaid public servants, lay, voluntary 
and enslaved, who in the past performed ind 
still perform a considerable amount of work 
requested or commanded by the state. One of 
the great remaining problems to decide is at 
what point unprofessional officialdom should 
cease so as best to satisfy the need for technical 
efficiency and at the same time obtain the posi- 
tive civic value of lay’^ cooperation in govern- 
ment. It is only in comparatively recent limes 
that the professional clement has become the 
larger and now the vastly preponderating part of 
public administration. 

There is little to be learned from the civil 
service history of ancient and classical states 
since detail is insufficient and untrustworthy. 
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But a broad general view reveals some interest- 
ing sociological facts. In ancient Egypt three 
factors determined the nature of the administra- 
tion — the dependence upon wheat, the difficulty 
of tran.sport and the nature of the Nile. The 
results were: a body of officials and scribes for 
the registry of land; a forced period of rest dur- 
ing inundations, when compulsory and unpaid 
scr\Tce for the public works was feasible and 
directors of inundation were required; the split- 
ting uj> of the country into small communities 
located at short intervTils since none could be out 
of range of the nearest wheat reserves; ami the 
establishment of judicial offices as well as 
directorships of houses, treasures, police, 
audit, wheat stores, desert land and the hunt- 
ers. 'I'hcre was much unpaid and hereditary 
work, especially in the higher ranks. In the small 
citit's the administration was a little more com- 
plicated. 

Athens in her maturity knew no civil service 
in the modern sense, for a.^ a result of her passion 
for democracy all oil ices, administrative as well 
as legislative anil judicial, W'cre elective for short 
terms and practit.ill) all citizens had the right to 
be nominated and elected thereto. 'Fhis system 
was possible provided three conditions were 
satisfied; that men should be ready to .serve the 
city although their standard of living be ad- 
versely afi'ccted; that the problems of adminis- 
tration should not rec|uire the mastery of a diffi- 
cult tcchniijue; and that the city should he small 
enough to allow the administrators to plan, 
calculate, supervise and bring home their com- 
mands to the population. 

Republican Rome exhibited much the same 
basic organization in its administration as did 
Athens and for similar reasons. But one observes 
the constant tendency to specialize functions by 
dividing the labor of different offices, this tend- 
ency being concomitant with the growth in 
civic activities. Then, as Rome’s dominions ex- 
tended, elective offices, especially those in foreign 
parts, were held for longer and longer periods. 
The empire could no longer support haphazard, 
amateur officialdom, and the chief classes of 
administrators, the census officials, the officials 
of the fiscus, the prefects of the city, the regula- 
tors of grain supply, the superintendents of the 
aqueducts, the public buildings and the sewers 
and the administrators of the local regions were 
appointed by the emperor. Radiating too from 
the emperors directly were tlie governments of 
the provinces with the governors at the head of 
each. 
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Under the mediaeval feudal system political 
authority was disintegrated and settled in small 
territories the chiefs of which, by a system of 
fiefs, owed allegiance to a central authority and 
in turn received support and fidelity from lesser 
vassals. Thus officialdom was concentrated 
around a number of poles represented by local 
lords, barons, comtes, dueSy Grafetiy with the 
prince or king at the center — a point which did 
not become permanently fixed until revenue 
could be easily carried to it. 'I'he primitive state 
of communications and the absence of a mone- 
tary and credit system paralyzed the central 
authority, and the military, judicial and eco- 
nomic administration of a large territory could 
be based only upon the grant of land in return 
for service. lixtreme decentralization set in, 
punctuated by violent anarchy and fitful at- 
tempts to vindicate central authority- The 
governors of districts anti provinces, the peace- 
time successors of the original conquerors, ac- 
quired hereditary tenure, invented titles for 
themselves, became ennobled and thus estab- 
lished a class which monopolized office, often as 
a private hereditary property. Even in the 
modern services the hereditary title, the adelig 
cognomen, although legally divested of its 
privileges, still retains their traces in practise. 

Administration was mixed: the same coun- 
selors at the center were concerned with 
military, financial and judicial affairs, while the 
private estate of the prince was indistinguishable 
from the state, 'I’his was possible as long as the 
volume of public work was small, that is, until 
the sixteenth century; war, treaties with foreign- 
ers, occasional courts of justice, the collection 
of revenues in their then curiou.s form, were the 
main activities of the center, atul in the localities 
occasional work upon the roads, drainage, house 
building. 'Fhe former group f)f activities was 
carried on by the great lords whose ability or 
property made them indispensable, by learned 
churchmen who could afford to go without j>ay, 
by minor clerks in orders who could be paid in 
various forms by the church, by certain lay 
clerks whose numbers increased as education 
and wealth ceased to be the monopoly of the 
church, and by lawyers, who in Erarice and 
Germany became after the “reception” espe- 
cially skilled in Roman law and were employed 
to supply authority for the absolute prince 
now arising from the wreckage of the feudal 
system. Gradually exchequers and chancelleries 
assumed a separate and public fonn while a 
number of advisers and clerks clustered about 


the privy councils of the crowns. In the locali- 
ties the royal power was represented by such 
officers as the sheriff and the justice of the peace 
in England, the missi dominiciy the enqiiesteurs 
and gouvemeurs in France, the Viztume and 
Landeshauptmdnner in the Germanic states. 
These offices, comprising administrative, judi- 
cial and military functions, were originally at the 
royal pleasure and later tended to become 
hereditary or to die out exeept as forms. In the 
rural localities the principle of elective, \mpaid, 
compulsory office prevailed; it was seen that the 
duty of attending to works of public utility 
rested somewhere, and in the peculiarcommunal 
environment of the Middle Ages the neighborly 
theory of “take-it-in-turn” was institutionalized. 

In addition to the feudal organization the 
Middle Ages were characterized by the gradual 
assumption of wide political j’>{)wers by the 
towns, 'riiey were more active than the central 
authority or the small rural communities. Popu- 
lation thronged; regulation was necessary. I’hat 
which the great state w^as to experience and do 
after the sixteenth century the towns ex- 
perienced and did until that time. 'There was 
community based upon neighborhood, inter- 
town rivalry, a coTumon religion, common in- 
dustrial and commercial aims and organization 
managed by the guilds, as well as a compact area 
and population surveyablc by the early statisti- 
cians and easily inspectable by a few men. 
Courts and officers were established by the 
municipal authority — insjiectors, tax collectors, 
managers of almshouses, clerks — while the 
multifarious duties of industrial regulations and 
social welfare were carried on by the guilds and 
their officers. The higher decorative and direc- 
tive officers were elected by the governing 
council of the municipality and the members of 
the guild, while the councils tlicmselves ap- 
pointed to the executive positions. 

The church, ruling over wide territories, was 
the great model of hierarchy, discijdine, special- 
ization of functions and professional and cor- 
porate life. Until the sixteenth century and in 
some spheres for a long time afterward it ad- 
ministered vast fields of what are today state 
activities such as poor relief, education, law 
and order. 

Under the absolute monarchies which suc- 
ceeded feudalism the great states of the West 
evolved civil administrations to meet their 
peculiar requirements. In England the Normati 
conquest had established an invincible central 
authority, and the only remaining neetl was to 
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cover the country with local justices of the peace. 
These officials held royal commissions, but hav- 
ing been automatically designated for office by 
the localities of their birth and by their social 
connections they exercised their power with a 
generous regard to these factors. In the parishes 
the principle of unpaid office was in force; the 
minor officers of the town corporation were 
sometimes paid salaries which they supple- 
mented with the gratuities of the age — fees, 
gifts and pots-de-vin. In the English county the 
offices of the quarter sessions were also subject 
to patronage. The central authority continued to 
divide itself into separate departments and to 
distinguish itself from the royal household — 1\ 
process brought about by the increasing neces- 
sity for expertness, full time work and perma- 
nence, as the state undertook further and more 
complicated duties. Colonizing, commercial 
enterprise, the domestic administration of the 
mercantile system, poor relief, customs and 
excise, the postal monopoly, everywhere caused 
a large growth in what later came to be called the 
civil service and stimulated the development of 
its modern features. This growth marked the 
beginning of the golden age of patronage, which 
lasted until 1850. The recipients of this patron- 
age were all above the lower middle elass or 
hangers-on of more lowly birth. No one m 
England, until Ikirke in 1780, showed any real 
regard for “civil service reform” in its modern 
sense. The potent reformers of the time were 
kings and if they were otherwise preoccupied 
there was no reform. 

In Prussia and France there were vigorous 
monarchs who rulctl and caused great adminis- 
trators to rule. Prussia under Friedrich Wilhelm 
1 inaugurated a civil service the expertness of 
which was unparalleled during the succeeding 
century and a half. Competence proved by 
written and oral tests in prescribed subjects — 
the Kamerahvissenschaften, a peculiar combina- 
tion of economics and public administration — 
was a prerequisite for office, limiting the privi- 
leges of the nobility. Two factors contributed to 
this result. First, thecontinuous necessity for war 
organization and discipline, both in defense and 
in breaking down the Estates, caused a premium 
to be placed upon hierarchy, discipline, technical 
skill and rational organization. The Kriegs- 
commissariat extending over the country was 
converted into a tax organization and then into a 
more comprehensive civil service. 'Fhc spirit of 
the original military organization remained and 
was fostered. The second factor was the unusual 


administrative ability of three Prussian kings, 
whose autocratic regimes fell within a single 
century and were characterized by unprece- 
dented state activity, with the monarch regard- 
ing himself as the “first serv^ant of the State.” 
The organization and the spirit of “bureau- 
cracy” tided over the crises of 1789 and emerged 
into the nineteenth century. 

France was delocalized by Richelieu, Louis 
XIV and Colbert. Their instruments were the 
Conseil d’Etat and the secretaries of state. But 
luxury and the pursuit of military glory ruined 
the administrative edifice they built; for, taxes 
being insufficient, offices were sold and the 
v^naliti dcs charges caused the creation of a 
pluto-burcaucracy manned by the nobility and 
by the moneyed bourgeoisie, which could ac- 
quire a title upon the i>urchase of office. Eng- 
land’s decentralization, the self-government of 
the justices of the peace and the patronage 
system were the direct results of a longer ex- 
perience of unchallengeable central government 
and of smaller neetl for national discipline due to 
immunity from attack. England’s bureaucracy 
flourished not at lioiiie but in India and the 
American colonies; and it was not until long 
afterward tliat the cries of an outraged popula- 
tion could be heard in the mother country to the 
extent that they were heard in F'rance and 
Prussia. 

Toward the end of the eighteenth century 
there set in those tendencies one aspect of which 
was represented by the French Revolution and 
another by the industrial revolution. “I'he 
career open to the talents” was jiroclaimcd and 
came to mean “no privilege” in Europe and 
“rotation of office” and “spoils” in America. 
But these tendencies had a deeper significance. 
'Fhe idea of progress stimulated men to contrive 
an instrument of release from the conditions of 
their day; and the most potent was the machin- 
ery of government. It was soon discovered that 
parliaments were less competent servitors than 
civil servants. Two things were recognized. 
First, the necessity for a rational order in in- 
dustrial effort and organization, for the utiliza- 
tion of all the elements most skilled to do the 
work required, regardless of their social posi- 
tion, religious beliefs, political party and (more 
recently) their sex, and for the exclusion from 
the administrative apparatus of all candidates 
with merely adventitious qualities. Economic 
^•ationalism has not entirely excluded other con- 
siderations but it has secured an almost com- 
plete triumph in the civil service. Second, it was 
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perceived that mastery of skill could be achieved 
only through exclusive devotion and that con- 
sequently division of labor was socially advan- 
tageous. Management or administration came to 
be considered a specialized vocational pursuit. 

On the material side the industrial revolution 
compelled society to equip itself to meet new 
obligations on a vast scale. Health, poverty, edu- 
cation, communications, trade, agriculture, 
colonies, manufactures now disclosed elements 
which demanded large scale regulation and com- 
pulsion. I'he political philosophies of the utili- 
tarian school, the 'I’ory humanitarians and the 
socialists stimulated inquiry into these elements 
and brought about the adoption of necessary 
measures. At hist only the dead environment — 
drains, buildings, factories, roads — was to be 
altered, but it .soon began to be seen most 
vividly in the sjdiere of jniblic health that men 
were no less iiiijiortant parts of one another’s 
environment. 'I’here resulted a broad and deep 
extension of state activity involving of necessity 
an increase of civil servants. They furnish the 
expert knowledge without which ]iarliaTnents 
cannot adequately create and enact jiolicies, and 
when the laws are made the civil service carries 
them out. The experience of modern govern- 
ments shows conclusively that the members of 
the representative assernblii's have neither the 
time, the ability, the inclination nor tlie ma- 
chinery to perform the former of these func- 
tions. Before they can enact policies they must 
come to the permanent officeholders for exact 
knowledge of the enormously complicated social 
life of our gigantic states. As to the second func- 
tion, a variety of reasons forces parliaments to 
legislate in general terms and leave the civil 
servants to draw up rules and orders— to create 
“secondary legislation,” the great and increa.sing 
mass of which gives the civil service in modern 
states a vast ])ovver. 

Furthermore, great and formidable groups 
began to imj)inge upon one another, and seeking 
their own interests they threatened the peaceful 
continuance of the state. More and more, there- 
fore, the civil service has come to be acclaimed 
as the indispensable umpire between the inter- 
ests and as the embodiment of state conscious- 
ness as distinct from that of any party or group. 
]t is the advocate of the common weal in addi- 
tion to being the common servant. Hence the 
importance placed upon the political neutrality 
of the .service and, where the form of the sUite is 
not yet secure, as in Germany, Russia or Italy, 
upon its specially sworn allegiance. 


The most striking common feature of such 
state activities — or civil service activities — is 
their real or presumed social urgency. And be- 
cause they are urgent they are not sold for 
directly paid prices but arc given impartially to 
all citizens. Nor may an interruption in their 
supply be permitted. PVom the first fact arise the 
inability to measure exactly the “profits” of the 
public service and the need for public responsi- 
bility, involving tedious reference to laws and 
records, and consequently slowness; and from 
the second follow restrictions of the civic 
rights of civil servants. 

Moi)i-hn Civil Service. The main problems 
raised by modern civil services are recruitment; 
promotion; discipline (including incentives to 
work); pay; relations with the legislature and 
the public; and legal liability. 

(i) Recruitment was the finst concern of re- 
formers. Broadly until about 1870 most coun- 
tries recruited by the patronage system, political 
and social connections outweighing functional 
competence as qualifications for entry. But a 
striking and important exception to this was 
Prussian development where, since the end of 
the seventeenth century, merit as tested by 
definite academic excellence and practical ex- 
perience made a great breach in the systim of 
favoritism anti purchase of office. Prussia has 
now over two hundred years experience of a 
specially tjualilied bureaucracy, compared with 
the brief half century of Great Britain, FVance 
and the United vStates. Great Britain began in 
1853, the United States and France about 1880, 
to construct impersonal tests based upon de- 
fined schemes of educational preparation. 

The essence of civil service recruitment is the 
education wffiich its tests presuppose. Prussian 
development in this respect has had three great 
stages: before 1815, from 1815 to about 1879 
and since 1879. In the first stage university 
education in the Kameralwissenschaften and 
practical experience in agriculture or business 
were required. In the second, practical ex- 
perience was dropped and education became 
more and more confined to law, mainly private 
law. The justification offered was that great 
works of codification were being undertaken and 
a legal education was indispensable; and that to 
achieve the Bechtsstaat in a monarchy a training 
in law was more important than in any alterna- 
tive subject. Both civil servants and judges had 
the same preliminary training and examinations; 
they then branched off into stages of apprentice- 
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ship and probation as Regterungsreferendar or 
Justizreferendar. The third stage came when it 
was discovered that this legal training was too 
narrow in scope and too rigid in form for the 
modern state. Between 1879 and 1909 progres- 
sive amendments were made. Economics and 
constitutional and administrative law were 
adiled and special attention was paid to training 
during the Rcfermdar period. The full force of 
the complexities of modern society has been 
felt only since 1910. The schools of law them- 
selves revolted from the old method of prepara- 
tion. Plans are now afoot for giving more than 
one half the curriculum to economics and politi- 
cal science. 'I’he whole controversy has been 
fought out on the questions of the particular 
sciences needed by the administrator — and it 
has been generally conceded that the social 
sciences must be preeminent, if not alone; and 
of tile ([uality of mind producible by different 
disciplines — and here the results of legal training 
have been universally deplored, for it has over- 
rated authority and diminished the sense of 
jiersonal resjionsibility, while thcjuristic method 
of subsumption has tended to destroy free in- 
ventiveness. h'urthermore, it takes at least seven 
years from the time of entry into the university 
licfore an aspirant for the civil service has an 
“established” position not under tutelage. 7 'his 
is now recognized as deferring for too long the 
independent practical enterprise of the admin- 
istrator. 

As in Prussia the British civil serv'ice is re- 
cruited by a uniform examination regardless of 
the different branches into which the candidate 
may go. But here the similarity ends. For Briti.^h 
“open competition” began tentatively in 1854. 
It was strongly molded by the educational views 
of Macaulay. He held that special preparation 
was unnecessary inasmuch as mental capacity 
could be tested equally well by competition in 
the ordinary sulT^jects of the university curricu- 
lum, however remote they were from the objects 
of administration; and that the mental capacity 
thus discovered could pick up the necessary 
technique in the course of actual work. To pass 
the examinations would demand industry while 
at the university and this would be some guar- 
anty of moral as well as mental excellence. This 
method of preparation has persisted, although 
the university subjects have enormously in- 
creased in number with the progress of science 
and teaching. Recent agitation has even caused 
the introduction of the classics, mathematics and 
the natural sciences, of law in its various 
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branches and of economic and political science. 
The main lines of Macaulay’s scheme still re- 
main: a liberal rather than a special education 
and employment almost immediately following 
graduation, which means about the age of 
twenty-three. The British system stimulates 
early readiness for responsibility, sound critical 
ability and “manner,” wliich goes far in the 
business of government since it combines force 
with urbanity, while the German system not 
infrequently omits the latter. But the British 
system lacks technical preparation and a period 
of organized probation. 

France evolved later than England a method 
for recruiting its higher service. It has no 
single examining body as in England, Ger- 
many and the United States. Kecruilment is 
carried on by each separate department and each 
department prescribes its own qualifications. 
Certain specific university diplomas arc required 
and a technical examination follows. Perhaps the 
])reparation is too special, as is the ca.se in the 
United States, where the general administrative 
class, when not recruited by patronage, is re- 
cruited by an examination in a sjiecialty. Nor are 
the American universities the conscious breed- 
ing places of future administrators. 

(2) Promotion hardly affects the highest class 
of civil servants. They usually have interesting 
w’ork and receive a comfortable salary. Seniority 
or merit plays its part according to the changes 
and chances of the service, which vary greatly 
betw’een departments wiiose expansion or con- 
traction depemls immediately upon parliamen- 
tary policy. But for the lower classes promotion 
is a serious matter. In addition tf) improving the 
morale of the service a proper promotion policy 
may secure the fullest economy by the proper 
distribution of effort and talent. N’arious ques- 
tions arise in connection with such a policy. 
Shall experience and talent acquired during 
service be rewarded by promotion even into the 
highest class? I low shall such experience be 
measured? What remedies has an aggrieved 
servant against his treatment? The first question 
has been answered in the affirmative only within 
the last twenty years — and that not by all 
countries nor with equal liberality. No answer 
at all was given until popular attention was at- 
tracted by the efforts of civil service associations, 
which complained of class distinctions and of 
the waste of talent in inferior jobs. In England 
and Germany promotion to the highc.st class is 
rare, but there is a more generous opportunity 
between the lower and middle ranks of the 
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service. In France promotion to the top is 
practically unknown, while in the United States 
it is impossible without the passing of prescribed 
cxaminatif)ns, which is practically equivalent to 
a new' entry. Within each grade salaries rise by 
annual increments and these can everywhere be 
withheld if the employee is not competent. The 
United States efficiency rating scheme of 1925 
even arranges a calibrateil scale of efficiency cor- 
related with so many dollars of salary. But the 
raises tend to be automatic and demotion almost 
unknow'n. 

The basis of promotion has been seniority or 
merit or a combination of the.se tw<). Seniority is 
a widespread practise due to the fact that it 
causes fewest surprises, produces lca.st jealousy 
and obviates both the onerous task of choice 
(which IS ahvays difficult in routine jobs) and the 
mortification of the unsuccessful. Since ex- 
perience increases aptitude, seniority promotion 
up to a certain point is sometimes conducive to 
technical efficiency. More often, however, it has 
the opposite effect, since it promotes the in- 
competent aged and u'astes the younger talent. 
Merit has therefore been urged by the interested 
public and the associations, which are usually 
led by comj^arativcly young men. 

The question then arises of how to test merit. 
An objective measurement is needeil independ- 
ent of tlie personal judgment of the official 
suj>erior. This has in part lieen .supplied by such 
methods as the records sheets and efficiency 
records of England and the Unitetl States and 
the Pcrsonalakicn of Germany and the dossiers 
of France. In the former countries (jualities are 
distinguished and marks annually awarded by a 
superior officer. Promotion proceeds according 
to merit thus measured. 'Phis .system fails, how- 
ever, to exclude personal favor inasmuch as a 
superior officer is still the judge. Nor does it 
overcome that unwillingness to discriminate 
born of colleagueship. But it does cause the mind 
to concentrate intensely at regular and fairly 
short intervals uj^on the comparative merits of 
the reported group and furnishes a cumulative 
record of years to replace ha.sty and careless 
judgment at the moment of a vacancy. 

In the ([uest for relief from arbitrary promo- 
tion other devices have been suggested, and 
sometimes adopted upon pres.siire, by the civil 
servants. In I'rancc it has been suggested that 
promotions be made in certain fixed proportions 
for seniority and merit; and in one department a 
promotion committee includes several repre- 
sentatives of the lower ranks of officials who par- 


ticipate in the drawing up of promotion lists. 
Any violation of the order decided upon is 
challengeable before the Con.seil d’Etat. In 
England promotion boards exi.st in each depart- 
ment, and the general problems of this work arc 
discussable by the Whitley Councils. Only in 
Australia is an appeal to the central controlling 
authority permitted, and a large number of pro- 
motions are challenged by aggrieved servants 
and .some overturned. 

(3) 'riie problem of discipline in the civil 
service is governed by the fact that the civil 
service is not a concern making a profit measur- 
able in money or dependent upon the satisfac- 
tion of consumers in a comj)etitive market. In 
private enterprise the profit making motive 
causes the method of payment by results to 
permeate the whole personnel; and this is an 
automatic di.sciplinary method. But the public 
service is normally monopolistic, and it serves a 
market usually inelastic- its expansion being 
limited by the statutes creating the departments 
and their activities and not depending upon the 
effort of the servants. 'I’he .services are “shel- 
tered” and the value of the work is not measur- 
able with exactness. Its excellence can be 
secured f>nly by a code of discipline founded 
upon the nature of the service. All civil services, 
therefore, have such codes, not differing essen- 
tially from those actually operative in private 
industry but expressly and authoritatively 
fonnulated. We may take the code of Germany 
as being the most explicit, although every coun- 
try is aj^proximating thereto, and new countries 
like Australia and South Africa actually write 
the codes of discipline into their public service 
acts, 'riie German code enjoins: the conscien- 
tious discharge of all duties pertaining to the 
office in accordance with the constitution and 
the laws; obedience to the official orders of su- 
periors in so far as they are not contradictory to 
the law; behavior worthy of the respect accorded 
to the office; the di.schargc of official duties with 
all possible sincerity and probity, with impar- 
tiality, industry and care and with indifference 
to private advantage; strict maintenance of the 
hours of service; acceptance of new work corre- 
sponding to training and capacity and not derog- 
atory thereto; truthfulne.ss in all official dealings, 
even when under a charge, and disclosure of all 
facts which concern the welfare of the service; 
respect to superiors and, to the public, courtesy, 
kindliness and helpfulness; defense against in- 
sult; such a private life that the dignity, confi- 
dence, respect and efficiency of the service shall 
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not be impaired; permission before any part of 
the official’s time may be spent in extra employ- 
ment; official secrecy. 

These rules as well as others of a like nature 
are ever present threats to insure subordination 
and devotion to duty. They are in fact in the 
nature of a state religion, of commandments 
emanating from the nature of the state. In fact 
the taking of an oath of office has been and is 
required in Germany and most other countries, 
the ostensible purpose being to invest office 
with the authority of religious mysticism. 'I'he 
great difference between continental and Anglo- 
Saxon countries is that the former have their 
codes stated publicly and in a convenient form, 
while the latter have no systematic and public 
body of doctrine. Furthermore the continent has 
a regular procedure culminating in properly 
constituted disciplinary tribunals where servant 
and superior may be judged, while few English 
speaking countries except Australia provide 
courts of appeal outside the departments or the 
treasury. 

h'or the purpose of exercising disciplinary 
pressure the Prussian service of the eighteenth 
century develoj)i‘d a crude system of spying 
upon officers, followed by secret delation. It 
lasted until the nineteenth century when it was 
replaced by a more refined system of secret 
dossiers, revealable during disciplinary proce- 
dure. hisscntially a method of terrorization, it 
was the natural outcome of the origin of the 
service in military organization and of the fear of 
imminent downfall always felt by a monarchy. 
'Phe development of the theory of Rechtsstaat 
and of democratic organization resulted in an 
on.sla light upon secret records, I’he German 
constitution of 1919 abolished such secrecy and 
analogous development has occurreil in all other 
countries. Democracies have .so far found that a 
sufficient incentive can be othcrwi.se engendered. 

One aspect of di.scipline especially significant 
in the modern state is the question of the right of 
civil .servants to associate and ally themselves 
with other profe.ssional and industrial groups 
who may by their economic or other claims come 
into more or less violent collision with the will of 
parliament. 'Phis question has arisen most 
naturally and in its gravest form in countries like 
France where civil service conditions have been 
bad. Furthermore civil servants, especially in 
the subordinate grades, tend to feel that they 
have social affiliations with the working classes 
and to desire to support their policies. In all 
countries, therefore, the questions of association 
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and the right to strike have arisen. Because of the 
urgency of the services which the state must per- 
form no country admits the right to strike. All 
countries permit a.ssociation, but their practise 
varies on the question v^^hether civil servants 
may affiliate with trade union bodies who may 
command or incite them to strike. France does 
not allow affiliation; Germany does; the United 
States docs not forbid it; while in Great Britain, 
although it is now forbidden, the question can- 
not be .said to have been finally answered. 'Phose 
who are against strikes and affiliations add the 
further argument that in proportion as civil 
servants are given such rights as pay, superan- 
nuation, settled means of promotion, redress of 
grievances and immunity from the fluctuations 
of private industry they must not endanger by 
their withdrawal from duty the social organiza- 
tion which makes these conditions possible. A 
halfway ground is being established in the form 
of arbitration courts and of councils represent- 
ing both the staff and the higher authorities. 
Thc.se have been best developed in Great 
Britain, Germany and Australia. 

(4) One of the most difficult problems that 
the civil service presents is that of its pay. It is 
not doing work which can be measured exactly 
in terms of any similar work outside. Its mem- 
bers arc .'.ubjcct to special rules of decorum and 
are deprived of .some of the general civic rights. 
Entry into it is dejiendent upon qualifications 
above the average of the ordinary clerk in the 
business world, it offers no exciting prospect of 
riches gained at an early age. 'Phe service is 
peculiarly one in which a rapid turnover cf 
piersonnel is undesirable. It is also one in which 
resignation involves the surrender of guaranteed 
rights. There has always been the immensely 
difficult problem of establishing fair rates of 
pay for the various grades of the civil service. 

The amounts paid for civil service work vary 
in different countries and are conditioned by 
several factors. Perhaps the most important 
consideration is the general level of payment and 
working conditions prevailing in the country. In 
France where this level is not very high employ- 
ees tend to remain in the service at low rates, 
whereas in the United States civil serv^ants are 
constantly tempted to outside employment. 
The other significant factors are the intelligence 
of statesmen and the strength of the civil service 
associations which represent civil scivice views 
and marshal the facts for judgment, 

(5) Since democracies have become the 
masters of the civil service emphasis has neces- 
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sarily been placed upon its relation to parlia- 
ments and the public, and many new questions 
have been raised. Ought civil servants to obey 
any government which has parliamentary confi- 
dence regardless of their own conscience.^ flow 
far ought they enjoy the political rights of 
ordinary citizens? What is the public’s attitude 
toward civil servants, and their attitude toward 
the public? 

'riuis far practise has shown that civil serv- 
ants have been enjoined by governments of the 
most diverse ]M)litical views to remain the neutral 
servants of the state. It has been recognized al- 
most universally that interference with this 
neutrality inccms the loss of technical skill to the 
state as a \\hole, and only the most extreme 
minorities of the Left and Right have been 
ready to sacrifice this neutrality by “purifica- 
tion" of the services. This doctrine has a high 
ethical import and requires for its maintenance 
a spirit of renunciation; but h.ird as it is the 
whole elTectiveness of democratic government 
rests upon it. A counterpart to this doctrine is 
that which holds that civil servants should oc- 
cupy an anonymous position in the machinery of 
the government, that is to say, that all responsi- 
bility should be concentrated upon the political 
ministers and that the names of civil servants 
should in political discussions never be men- 
tioned in eitliei praise or blame. 

I’he question of political rights is directly 
connected with this. If the civil servant is to be 
the impartial .servant of all goveriiments, the less 
tlK‘ ci\ il servant has to do with politics the 
better, h'or any practical and observable connec- 
tion with a party may at least produce su.spicion 
of partiality, and suspicion of political favoritism 
spreads rapidly through a stalf. Practise has been 
various and vacillating. 'Phe vote has not been 
denied, but in Australia, the United States, 
Canada and South Africa wiiler participation in 
politics is forbiildcn. 'Phis limitation is the result 
of a reaction from the sjioils system. In France a 
varieil history has ended with the abolition of 
legal hindrances to political activity, even elec- 
tion to the chambers is permitted, the official 
being “seconded” during membership. The 
same apjdies to Germany, where the tradition 
arose owing to the impotence of the assemblies 
and the desire of the crown to have its spokes- 
men in them. Rut careful restrictions arc im- 
posed to insure that political activity shall not be 
pursued during official time or with the use of 
any official means. In luigland only the indus- 
trial workers of the state are permitted to stand 


for election, but not the administrative em- 
ployees, who, however, may with permission 
participate in municipal government. 

The science of the desirable relations of the 
public with the seiwices is almost entirely un- 
plumbcd. Until recently the public has been the 
governed; and when this relationship began to 
break down, power was transferred to the parlia- 
ment, not to the j^ublic. But it has been observed 
in the last two generations that parliaments are 
incompetent to do more than regulate the serv- 
ices in a broad and general way; it is only on 
widely separated occasions that complaints can 
be brought before representative assemblies ab- 
sorbed as they are with vital matters of general 
policy. An occasional and general reprimand has 
proved insufficient. A day by day commanding 
presence is required. This is obtainable in- 
formally by public knowledge of the work, the 
rights and duties of the sersices and by a well 
developed sense of j>iiblic mastership, which is 
the only real preventive of bureaucratic tem- 
per. It may be obtained formally by the estab- 
lishment of advisory councils for each depart- 
ment or special division of a department through 
which public complaints can conveniently flow 
directly to the administrators; and there are al- 
ready signs tnat these arc being created. But 
public knowledge and a sense of mastership are 
laggards and poor matches for official usurpa- 
tion. The latter varies ituich from country to 
country, but everywhere it is true that entrance 
to office teiuls to breed a cold and rough in.so 
lence, however slight. This is partly due to the 
official’s {>wn answerability to superiors. It is due 
also to the consciousness of power. It can be 
mitigated only by deliberate education. 

(6) I'inally, there is a great variation in the 
treatment of a civil servant’s liability for wrong 
done in the course of official action. The Anglo- 
Saxon doctrine — from which Australia now dis- 
sents — is that liability is exclusively the official’s. 
He is responsible and must therefore pay. The 
merit of this doctrine is that personal liability 
may cause circumspection. But few officials are 
really ill willed. They sin rather by ignorance or 
accident or as a result of being given defective 
commands. The alternative method adopted on 
the continent is for the state to accept liability, 
since the official is usually unable to pay com- 
pensation for his error, and then to take discip- 
linary action (Ruckgriff) against the official in 
special administrative courts. The English have 
held the erroneous view that this system favors 
the official. In fact the courts have given justcr 
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judgments than elsewhere, for they are com- 
posed of men with judicial training, enjoying 
regular appointment, familiar with regular pro- 
cedure and yet versed in the technique of ad- 
ministration. It seems likely that the continental 
method will in principle be generally adopted; 
for everywhere the state, but recently command- 
ing by the show of coercion, is transforming 
itself into a state ministrant and responsible. 

Herman Finer 
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CIVIL WAR is military conflict between two or 
more approximately equal political governments 
for sovereignty over people and territory native 
to both. In contrast revolution is a change, not 
necessarily brought about by force or violence, 
whereby one system of legality is terminated and 
another originated within the same society. 
Numerous important revolutions, like that of 
1688 in England and that of 1848 in France, have 
involved almost no military conflict. Civil war 
may accompany revolution, but even in the 
great FVench Revolution it played only a second- 
ary part. Civil war is also to be distinguished 
from insurrection, which is a struggle from the 
bottom up — an uprising of a more or less politi- 
cally unorganized group against an established 
authority. Civil war is horizontal, insurrection 
verticil, conflict. 

Civil wars may be classified roughly as reli- 
gious, political or social. Theriseof Protestantism 
caused a whole series of religious civil wars be- 
tween 1550 and 1648. 'I’hc civil wars in England 
during the years 1641 to 1651, in the United 
States from t86i to 18O5 and in China from 
1921 to 1928, were political. The history of an- 
cient Greece and Rome shows a whole series of 
social civil wars between rich and poor, aristo- 
crats and plcbians. The Russian civil war of 
1918-21 was primarily a social war between the 
upper classes on the one hand and the city 
proletariat aided by the peasants on the other. 

Religious civil wars have usually been very 
bloi^dy and ruthless. Social civil wars tend to 
resemble them in this respect, while political 
civil wars are commonly humane — as wars go. 
^'hc Thirty Years War wat indescribably fero- 
cious; the recent civil war in Russia was marked 
by much cruelty; while the American Civil War 
was comparatively well controlled. 

The character of civil war varies considerably 
according to the type of political organization in 
the country in which it occurs. In unitary states 
civil war is likely to be amateurish and bungling 
in its early stages. The old government is 
weakened by the withdrawal of large numbers of 
its trained personnel, who then proceed to im- 
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provise an opposition government which does 
not at first function very efficiently. The English 
civil war of 1641-51 and the American Civil War 
are cases in point. 

In federated states civil war closely resembles 
international war. Here organized functioning 
governments already exist and the task of gener- 
ating a civil war between them is relatively 
simple, especially when the nature of the federal 
bond approximates a league rather than a closer 
union. The Thirty Years War, the War of the 
Sonderbund in Switzerland in 1848 and the 
American Civil War afford varying illustrations 
of the nature of civil conflict in federated states. 
Civil wars in colonial states are in general much 
like civil wars in federated states except for the 
fact that they are always at least three-sided , the 
contestants being the two factions in the colony 
and the mother state, which as a rule unites with 
one colonial faction against the other. 

The social situations which lead to civil war 
follow the general conflict pattern. An existing 
equilibrium of contending interests is disturbed 
by new conditions. 'Fhere is a conseciuent un- 
rest, which at first manifests itself in discussion, 
argument and debate. In the course of this dis- 
cu.ssion certain issues, important and even fun- 
damental in the life scheme (jf the society, be- 
come clearly defined. Since they cannot be 
settled by peaceable methods, such as elections, 
for the reason that neither of the }>artics is 
willing to abide by the result of an adverse 
ballot, the society gradually separates into an- 
tagonistic factions. Anything done by one fac- 
tion to advance its interests irritates the other 
into counter moves. 'I’he strain increases by a 
process of cyclic interaction and animosity be- 
comes intensified. At this stage almost any unto- 
ward event, of however little importance in it- 
self, is sufficient to precipitate a crisis. The oc- 
currence of some such event is inevitable under 
the circumstances and military conflict begins as 
the response to the crisis created by the previous 
conditions. 

During this process grouj') becomes estranged 
from group within a community and even mem- 
bers of the same family may be divided. In 
general the population of one section of the 
territory in which the civil war occurs will favor 
one faction, another population area will favor 
the opposite fiiction, while the population in the 
area that lies between will be more or less evenly 
divided. The military struggle is likely to be 
most intense in this area of divided loyalty. The 
two factions in a civil war are much alike despite 


their antagonism, since they are simply parts of 
an originally united group. As the civil war pro- 
ceeds they become more alike, thanks to the 
practise of copying each other’s technique. 
Within each of the two opposing forces develop 
smaller factions which may gain increasing im- 
pf)rtance as the war goes on. During the Artieri- 
can Civil War the Copperheads in the North 
were such a minor faction while the inhabitants 
of eastern 'J’ennessee played a sinular role in the 
South. 

Civil war as contrasted with foreign war is, for 
one side at least, w'ar for complete conquest — 
for the extinction of the enemy government. It 
is a struggle for existence, whereas in modern 
times foreign war is as a rule waged only for cer- 
tain specific and limited aims. In the case of a 
foreign war a government has a more complete 
cornmaTul over the loyalty of its subjects than in 
the case of civil war, when a not inconsiderable 
minority of the ]K)pulation on each side is more 
or less apathetic or hostile to the purposes and 
aims of its government. Each government, there- 
fore, has to divert some of its military force to 
the task of holding dowm this discontented ele- 
ment within its own territory. The extent of this 
diversion of military force is frecjiiently so con- 
siderable as to affect apprecialdy the progress of 
the civil war. Again, in foreign war, campaigns 
have usually been planned by military staffs dur- 
ing time of peact'. d’his is seldom the case — in- 
deed it is seldom jiossiblc in civil w^ar, and for 
this reason military tactics csjiecially in the 
early stages of civil war are ordinarily more 
hesitant and more ineffective. 

Civil war ends in one of three ways. Usually 
one faction subjugates the other; but one may 
establish its indej>cndcnce of tlic other; or the 
two factions may become mutually exhausted 
and arrange a truce which may last till the 
emergence of new and different issues saps the 
vitality of the original antagonism. 'J’he Ameri- 
can Civil War illustrates the first termination, 
the war resulting in the separation of Belgium 
and Holland the second, the Wars of the Roses 
the third. 

A process of accommodation must then set in 
at the end of military operations. 'J’hcrc is at 
first a tentative adjustment; the previously war- 
ring factions arrive at some working basis for 
carrying on the activities of ordinary life. The 
intensity of their animosity decreases as this 
process of accommodation comes to cover a 
wider range of relationships. At first the contacts 
of the former antagonists arc few and unfriendly, 
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but gradually they increase in number and cor- 
diality until at last a final adjustment is made and 
a new and stable equilibrium arrived at. As the 
civil war period recedes into history the former 
enemies may come to have a sentimental attach- 
ment for each other. While the tjuestion as to 
which government shall control is settled by 
civil war, it is as a part of this process of accom- 
modation after the war that some scheme for 
deciding who shall man the new government is 
worked out. 

As a result of civil war jireviously existing 
interest conflicts are cither terminated or re- 
duced to the competitive instead of the conflict 
level. The American Civil War terminated the 
conflict over slavery. On the other hand, follow- 
ing the military conflict between the Royalists 
and Parliamentarians in the English civil war of 
1641-51 , the same issue of monarchical ab.solut- 
isin aj^peared in the next generation in the 
political conflict of 'Tories and Whigs. In either 
case civil war commonly has far reaching eflects 
on social institutions. 

Civil war is not infrequently terminated by 
the intervention of foreign jxiwcrs, as in the 
cases of Greece and Turkey in 1821-29, Hun- 
gary and Austria in 184(8 -49 and Ilelgium and 
Holland in 1830-32. During the course of a 
civil war, also, foreign powers may exert con- 
siderable influence. 'They may recognize either 
the belligerency or the independence of the 
faction carrying on civil w'ar against the state of 
which it is legally a part. The recognition of 
belligerency confers upon such a faction a de 
facto international character in respect tt) the 
rights and duties of legal warfare. 'J'hese include 
such things as the right of admission of the 
ships of the recognizetl faction into the ports of 
the recognizing nation, the right to borrow 
money on the credit of the de facto state which 
has been recognized, the right of visit and search 
at sea by the ships of the de facto state, the 
confiscation of contraband goods and the main- 
tenance of blockade. 'The act of recognition im- 
poses upon other nations the obligations of 
formal neutrality between the contending 
parties. 

The recognition by foreign powers of the 
independence of new nations formed as the 
result of civil w^ar is, like the recognition of 
belligerency, commonly though not always de- 
termined by the facts of the case. When the civil 
war has reached such a conclusion that it is 
manifestly impossible for the parent state to 
subdue the revolting community the latter is 
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recognized by such nations as find it in their 
interest to enter into official relations with it. 
Premature recognition of the independence of a 
revolting faction in a civil war may, as an inter- 
ference with its right to retain control of its own 
subjects, constitute an offense against the parent 
state. In certain cases recognition may amount to 
intervention. I’he collective recognition by the 
great powers of the de jure independence of 
Greece in 1827 was considerably in advance of 
its real indejiendence and was the decisive 
clement in the situation. 'J'his was true also of 
the recognition of the independence of Cuba by 
the United States in 1898 and of the recognition 
of the independence of Panama in 1903. In the 
two former cases international war was the 
result of such premature recognition. If the 
foreign powers believe it to be in their interest 
to recognize the belligerency or the inde- 
pendence of a faction in a civil war they can al- 
ways do so at their own risk; such recognition 
has frequently been the most important factor in 
determining the issue of a conflict. 
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CIVILIZATION. The term “civilization” al- 
though derived from Latin is only an indirect 
derivation. In classical Latin the adjective civilis 
and the substantive civilitas denote general 
qualities connected with the citizen (civis) and 
more particularly a certain politeness and amia- 
bility, especially as shown by superiors, for 
example the Roman emperors, to inferiors. In 
the Middle Ages there seems to have been an 
extension of the meaning of the term, as in 
Dante’s De monorchia, where humana civilitas 
denotes the largest and most comprehensive 
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social entity rising above the individual, the 
family, the neighborhood and the nation. 

The present form and connotation of the 
wortl were created by the rationalists of the 
eighteenth century, above all by Voltaire and 
the other French encychpMistcs. Dr. Johnson’s 
biographer, Boswell, was the first to introduce 
it into Fnglish. T'he emphasis then clearly lay 
on the antithesis of civilization to feudalism and 
the “dark ages,” and the group of value judg- 
ments bound up with this typically “enlight- 
ened” emphasis has ever since affected the 
concept of civilizatir)n and civilizing activities. 
The underlying premise, more or less uncritical, 
of the direct and rational progress of society 
and mankind is still most characteristic of the 
conception of civilization jirevalent in America 
and the western Kiiropean nations, while from 
Germans and Slavs have come repeated protests 
against the arbitrary and artificial character of 
the assumption of uniform civilization and 
progress . 

'riie ancient Greeks and Romans did not 
draw a general contrast between the condition 
of the citizen body ami the absence of material 
or mental progress. Indeed, they were given to 
identifying their own stage of social organization 
with that proper to man as such, and conversely 
to regarding as “inhuman” the men and societies 
they designated as barbarian. But the contrast 
was one of mental and personal accomplishment 
rather than of political freedom and equality. 
'I’hey did not hesitate to assign to barbarians 
an inferior status inside their own more “human” 
society. What they felt as the source of theit 
own sujieriority was rather the mental refine- 
ment they described, by a metaphor from agri- 
culture, as cultura animi (Cicero). In a similar 
sense modern writers have frequently insisted 
upon a concept of “culture” as independent 
from, or even opposed to, that of civilization. 
But the controversy centering in this conception 
has been blurred to a large extent by the passions 
of the World War era. It may be said in general 
that it is not advi.sable to neglect either the 
cultural aspect of civilization (as a more com- 
prehensive idea or reality) or, vice versa (if 
civilization is conceived of more narrowly as 
technical and material progress), the part which 
the civilizing process plays in all culture. 

The most persistent and pervasive antithesis 
to civilization is neither the ancient conception 
of “barbarism” nor the eighteenth century con- 
ception of an “unenlightened state” preceding 
the “enlightenment,” but rather the anthropo- 


logical and ethnological phenomenon of so- 
called primitive peoples {Nature olker). This 
phenomenon presents a very difficult problem. 
It raises questions not only as to the nature of 
progress and the methods of attaining it but also 
as to the differences between (relatively) more 
stationary and more changing racial or social 
conditions, whether progressive or regressive. 
In the “primitive” tribes and races, which show 
a very small measure of development or, appar- 
ently, even fitness for development, both before 
and after their contact with “civilized” man, 
the riddle of Darwinism seemed to be trans- 
ferred from physical to mental evolution. Here 
too there was the theoretical possibility of 
arranging different types into bio-genetic scries, 
but hardly any empirical proof that one scries 
had really developed out of the other. On the 
contrary, objective studies showed a high degree 
of mutual impermeability between these types. 

With increasing maturity ethnology has lost 
its first assurance of a clearly defined path be- 
tween prehistoric and modern man or of definite 
stations on this path to be a.ssigned to dilfcrent 
civilizations. At the same time a shift in empha- 
sis appears to have taken place. The older eth- 
nologists and sociologists were busy trying to 
find a boundary line separating the more general 
concept of civilization, as a system of social 
custom arid organization, from the nuire special 
sense of the term, as denoting a higher, more 
rational and more commanding position of man 
in nature and society. Any such boundary line 
could not but be more or less arbitrary. If for 
example the use of writing as a method of fixing 
thought ami the memory of generations beyond 
the reach of oral tradition was taken as the chief 
characteristic of civilization, in the sense of a 
superior state of man, recent research into the 
“ideographic” writing of dead and living lan- 
guages has revealed the extremely slow, gradual 
and equivocal development of this method of 
fixation in connection with the evolution of 
speech and thought themselves. Modern soci- 
ology and anthroj)ology, therefore, have come 
to distinguish not so much between higher and 
lower types of civilization as between the animal 
basis and the human superstructure in man and 
society at any stage, whether early and primitive 
or late and complex. T.'his latter line of inquiry 
is apt to give a more balanced and objective 
view of social evolution since it directs attention 
more equally to the gains and to the losses 
involved in the evolution of the human super- 
structure. However much exaggeration there 
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may have been in a recent fashion of treating 
man, and particularly modern man, as “degen- 
erate,” there is surely much to be said for the 
underlying assumption that the specific func- 
tions of human reason are to a considerable 
extent merely compensations for the weakening 
or loss of the play of animal instincts and habits. 

From this newer and more objective view- 
point the old problem of the diversity and suc- 
cession of civilizations assumes a more precise 
form. There is on the one hand a possibility of 
starting from the assumj)tion of a more or less 
uniform natural endowment of man with a con- 
sequent more or less uniform development of 
this endowment in ditTcrent societies, the “phy- 
logenesis” of these societies repeating, more or 
less independently of outside influences, the 
“ontogenesis” of individual man from childhood 
to old age (or conversely, the individual man 
repeating tlie experience of the race). It was 
this uniform scheme of development from within 
that was conceived by Adolf Bastian as the 
“elementary thought of all peoples” {Element ar- 
f^edarilie). On the other hand, there is a possi- 
bility of starting from the assumption of different 
racial endowments, thus broadening and dever- 
sifying the animal basis of human development, 
h'rom this jioint of view race becomes an inde- 
pendent variable amid the influences of physical 
and historical surroundings, and a much more 
important place is made for mutual and on**- 
sided “receptions” of cixilizations and the 
“diffusion” of higher throughout lower civili- 
zations. Conceptions based on the hypothesis 
of racial differences have recently attained a 
certain currency in theories like that of Elliot 
Smith on the diffusion of Egyptian civilization 
or those of Leo Frobenius and Oswald Spenglcr 
on the “cultural circles” of different races and 
regions. It is true that any group of racial traits 
empirically established is in a priori theory 
capable of being resolved into a scries of his- 
torical acquisitions imposed upon a basic human 
uniformity. But this theoretical possibility has 
little meaning for the more important questions 
whether particular racial traits are of remote or 
of recent origin and whether they do or do not 
yield readily to the forces of adaptation. Here 
as elsewhere the markedly liberal character of 
the thought of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries offered an exceptionally fruitful soil 
for anthropological confirmations of the “equal- 
ity of man,” while twentieth century thought is 
apparently favorable to a reconsideration of the 
doctrine of the aboriginal diversity of civiUza- 
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tions which only in its cruder and more biased 
forms can be said to be obsolete. 

Racial homogeneity and diversity, if only in 
the sense of long term fixations of systems of 
psycho-physiological traits and habits in differ- 
ent social groups, is indeed an indispensable 
assumption in explaining the most {)ulstanding 
facts of civilizations and their history. The co- 
existence in primitive and also in most later 
societies of horizontal or “democratic” prin- 
ciples coordinating the life of all responsible 
individuals, and vertical or “autocratic” prin- 
ciples subordinating one part of the population 
to another, points to the conclusion that the 
cleavage of capitalistic society into the “two 
nations” (as Disraeli described them) is only 
one case under the more general rule that what 
we call one civilization consists frecpiently of 
several systems of traits and habits superim- 
posed one above the other. Even the difference 
of sex is thus capable of furnishing, as in primi- 
tive matriarchal or modern gynecocratic ar- 
rangements, an ambivalent principle of social 
order. If once we cease to aj>ply dogmatically 
the Spencerian theory about the succession of 
“industrial” to “military” civilizations we shall 
be struck by the equal mixiure of force, whether 
actual or potential, and habitual subjection in 
modern and in primitive social dependence. 
And while at first sight the exclusive possession 
and use of arms appear to be the decisive factor 
in the rule of feudal lords and absolute mon- 
archs, of Fascist ami Communist parties alike, 
closer inspection reveals that outsiile of “epochs 
of transfonnation ” actual force recedes before 
potential, and potential force in turn recedes 
before the more stable ccpiilibrium of classes 
that rests upon their relative preponderance in 
civilization. The modern connection between 
democratic and nationalist movements is there- 
fore not merely accidental. Both movements 
make for greater social uniformity, the one 
politically, the other culturally and racially. But 
in America and elsewhere both tend to fall into 
tragical contradiction with the “great society,” 
which is characterized under the political sur- 
face of democratic government by economic 
and racial diversity and stratification. 

Modern research has indicated that racial 
and other individual factors have played a 
prominent part in the development of civiliza- 
tion. Accordingly it has come to be an essential 
task of scholarship to account for the change and 
interchange of stages and systems in terms other 
than “psychic unity” and “mono-typical evo- 
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lution.” A complete theory of migrations will 
have to elucidate not only the wanderings of 
man, but also those of things, ideas and institu- 
tions over the surface of our planet. 'I'he func- 
tioning of prehistoric and protohistoric trade 
routes over continents and seas and the con- 
quering expansion of nomadic tribes may at 
first sight appear like antithetical activities, after 
the pattern of the Spencerian theory of the 
antithesis of military and industrial activities. 
But closer study reveals a common driving force 
behind both activities. Tlie position of the 
trader without an adequate hinterland is analo- 
gous to that of the nomad pressed back by the 
desert. Both arc forced outward into various 
enterprises, instead of being jiermitted to re- 
main passive in circumstances affording a suffi- 
ciency. In connection with problems of this 
character detailed inquiry has to step in to 
replace empty formulae by realistic, if much 
more complicated, evidence. Old notions about 
the transfer of civilizations in space and time 
will have to be refined and revised. Besides the 
conscious and voluntary elements of what is 
usually regarded as the “renaissance” or “re- 
ception” of an older or foreign civilization the 
deeper unconscious and involuntary elements 
that transmit civilizing influences “through the 
air,” as it were, have to be discovered. It be- 
comes necessary to account for the influence of 
mechanical contacts and for the persistence of 
cultural material such as technical instruments, 
buildings or even sites of settlements. It is to 
be questioned whether any renaissance or recep- 
tion, such as the well known renewals of ancient 
civilization by the late IVliddlc Ages, would have 
been possible at all without a kind of under- 
ground continuity, as for example through the 
Roman church or the Roman Empire, which 
kept open the unconscious flow of civilized 
attitudes from the earlier source to the society 
which served as receptacle for civilization 
revived. 

In this connection it may well be doubted 
whether there has ever been to any considerable 
extent what is called a “loss” or even a definite 
standstill of a highly developed civilization. The 
disappearance of the great civilizations of Cen- 
tral and South America and that of Central 
Africa does indeed appear to present as irre- 
futable evidence of the perishable character of 
a civilization as the continuity of Chinese civili- 
zation appears to present of its persistence. 
When, however, we take into account, on the 
one hand, the possible and probable radiation 


of such civilizations (as for instance that of 
Central America into the Pacific and the Far 
East) and, on the other hand, the fact that they 
may merely have been thrust underground by 
the actively superior force of European enter- 
prise, we arc at least bound to reserve judgment 
as to whether the dead and the lost may not 
be cither living in full vigor around us or else 
lying dormant and capable of shooting up later 
with renewed life. 

Conversely, science ought not to accept too 
lightly and uncritically the assumption of a 
central stream or reservoir of “world civiliza- 
tion” into which select elements from the 
particular civilization of all ages and races may 
be received as so many tributaries. 'The wt:akcn- 
ing of the fundamental classical and metliaeval 
traditions of Europe that is going on under our 
eyes not only in revolutionary Russia but almost 
as markedly in peaceful America should warn 
us against hastily setting up the historic sys- 
tem of “European civilization” as a more per- 
sistent system than those that have disappeared 
before it. 

We may look upon race as a kind of conduit 
for conveying the transferable contents of civili- 
zation, such as religion, art, science and lan- 
guage. Parallel to civilization in this sense is 
the customary and legal organization in govern- 
ments and states, in its origin a substitute for 
primaeval kinship orgatnzation. Just as the rigid- 
ity or flexibility of races has long been a subject 
of historical s])eculation, so the more or less 
transitory correlation between j>olitical organi- 
zation and systems of civilization lias been a 
favorite subject of inquiry. Opinions have di- 
vided in analogous fashion. Those who minimize 
the racial factor are inclined to stress the inde- 
pendence of “cultural development,” while the 
“primacy of the state” has been accepted espe- 
cially by believers in the multiplicity and indi- 
viduality of the human mind. It would hardly 
be an exaggeration to say that the spirit of 
comparative and “universal” history, since the 
days of Aristotle and Polybius, has been deter- 
mined by this problem of the relations between 
political and cultural change. 'Phe theories of 
the mediaeval church concerning a series of 
“ages of the world,” seen as a succession of 
“monarchies” from Babylon to Rome, already 
contained very clearly the idea of a “translation” 
not only of empire but of the mission entnisted 
to it. Modern philosophers of history, from 
Montesquieu to Guglielmo Ferrero, in dealing 
with their favorite theme, the “grandeur et 
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decadence” of the Roman Empire, have elab- the old, or might keep some of the gains of the 


orated the idea by trying to establish definite 
causal relations between political changes and 
changes in civilization. Even the last and most 
powerful attempt at historical system building, 
the “economic interpretation” derived by Karl 
Marx from the Hegelian concept of dialectical 
evolution, restates the old problem in terms of 
the contrast between technical “forces of pro- 
duction” and juridical “relations of production.” 

The Marxian system is strictly universal be- 
cause it is strictly “materialistic.” Only in its 
doubtful concejitions of the “future slate” and 
its “classless society” does it show an element 
of freedom from the universal law of evolution. 
One type of the historical interpretation of 
civilization appears to present even a higher 
degree of generality. This is the type which 
likens to the ontogenesis of individual man from 
chilclliood to old age not only the whole of 
human evolution as an abstract and average of 
historical civilizations but also these single civili- 
zations themselves. Both materialistic socialism 
and progressive liberahsn) make much of the 
social and ec'onomic gains from rational eduai- 
tion and technical advance, factors capable of 
cumulative effect and suggesting the possibility 
of continuous progre.ss. 'I’lie ontogenetic view 
regards the different .systems of civilization, 
such as the classical Ivuropean or the capitalistic 
system, as so many parallel, and sometimes 
overla}’)ping, life processes each with a pri- 
maeval, a middle anil a decadent stage, b'rom 
this point of view civilization is seen not so 
much as the maturing and progressive elements 
in this process but rather as the decaying and 
degenerating elements. In the last instance this 
view always results in the concept of a cyclical 
movement of mankind, in which the individual 
civilizations rise, fall and are replaced by their 
successors like generations succeeding one an- 
other, or like fashions and habits which first 
spread, then sink from “higher” to “lower” 
classes and finally disappear. 

It is an interesting problem for .sociology and 
psychology to determine the typical circum- 
stances under which the cycle theory of civili- 
zation has taken such different, and yet at 
bottom similar, forms as those of the ancient 
Stoa, the modern school of Rousseau or the 
Indian doctrine of incarnation, 'rhese theories 
differ chiefly on que.stions as to what are healthy 
phenomena and what are decadent; they differ 
also on the point whether a new cycle would 
have to go back to the same starting point as 


old and advance to new goals. 

To the scientific observer there is an accumu- 
lating momentum and an internal coherence in 
certain aspects of civilization, such as the sci- 
entific and technical, as well as a revolving 
movement in certain others, such as the religious 
and artistic. Surely the common view that “man 
is many, and civilization one” is incorrect. But 
neither is the reverse thesis that “man is one, 
and civilizations are many” sufficient for other 
than quite general purposes. Practically we shall 
do well to assume that man is many and civili- 
zations also are many. 

Caul Brinkmann 
Sre : Cultuhk; Socihi y; Social Prock.s.s; Rack; Mi- 
gration; Man; FIkluuon; Ari; I^angoage; Science; 
Educai'ion; Social Organization; State. 

Consult: Oj^bum, W. I'., Social Change (New York 
i«; 22 ); Wisslcr, C’lark, Man and Culture (New York 
1023); I’oz/er, A. M., Sottal Orifttm and Social Con- 
tinuities (New York IQ25); Weber, Alfred, “Prinzi- 
pielU*s zur IvultursozioloKie” in Archtv fur Sozial- 
tvissenschaft und Sozialpnlitik, vol. xlvii (1921) 1-49; 
Brinkmann, C., “Der ‘Uberbau’ und die Wissen- 
schaften von .Staat und Gesellschaft” in Schmollers 
yahrhuch, vol. liv (1930) 437-56. 

CLAMAGERAN, JEAN JULES (1827-1903), 
French statesman and economist. An ardent 
republican, he became involveil in the attempts 
of Ledni-Rollin to curb the growing power of 
l>ouis Napoleon and with their failure in 1849 
was obliged to go into temporary hiding. After 
receiving his doctorate in law in 1851 he traveled 
extensively, especially in the United Stales, to 
which he was strongly attracted partly because 
of his interest in its rapid economic development 
but especially because it represented to him the 
ideal of republicanism. Ilis keen observations of 
his travels are largely recorded in his letters 
{Correspondance^ j8jq-Iqo2, Paris 1906). Cla- 
mageran participated actively in the election of 
1863 having been one of the editors of the 
Manuel MecUnral (Paris 1861; abr. tr. Edinburgh 
1865), which was prepared as an aid to republi- 
can voters and candidates in that campaign. 
During the siege of Paris he was in charge of the 
important problem of provisions. With the 
establishment of the republic he entered more 
actively into political life, serving successively as 
municipal councilor of Paris, as councilor of 
state and finally as life senator. He was named by 
Bris.son to the Ministry of Finance (1885) but 
ill health forced him to resign almost immedi- 
ately. 
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Clamagcrans chief economic work is the 
Histoire dc Vimpdt en France (3 vols., Paris 
1867-76), a careful, scholarly study of French 
public finance from earliest times througli the 
death of Louis xv. He wrote other works on 
specific phases of French gfwernmental finance 
and his La France republicaine (Paris 1873) de- 
votes an importiint section to the question of tax 
reform. While his economic views were those of 
the orthodox liberal school, with consistent ad- 
herence to the doctrine of free trade, his writings 
manifest a realism and originality of spirit which 
were strengthened by his studies in history and 
his practical exjierience in political and financial 
affairs. His liberalism in economics and politics 
carried over into his religious life, and he took a 
prominent part in the struggles between the 
orthodox and liberal elements in the Protestant 
church, to which he belonged. He stressed the 
importance of individual freedom in the inter- 
pretation of Christianity, and looked forward to 
the establishment of a uni\ersal Christian 
church which w'ould embrace in its simplicity of 
faith all shades and opinions (De ViHat actuel du 
protestantisme en France ^ Paris 1857). 

Joseph J. Senturia 

('tmsulf. Berthclot, M., m Rnnie de Paris, vol. ii (1904) 
468-84; l’ass>, I''., “ClamaKeran” in Journal des 
economutes, 6th ser., vol. ix (1906) 184-92; Weill, G. 
J., Htstotre du parU r^publicain en France {1814—1870) 
(new cd. Paris 1928). 

CLAN. See Social Organization. 

CLARENDON, CONSTITUTIONS OF. 
See Bi:nefit of Clergy. 

CLARENDON, EDWARD HYDE, First 
Earl of (1609-74), English statesman and his- 
torian. Electetl to the House of Commons in 
1640 Hyde played an outstanding part in Eng- 
lish political history for nearly a generation. At 
first he identified himself with the popular cause, 
joining in the condemnation of ship money, but 
when the extremists gained the upper hand he 
turned royalist, became chancellor of the ex- 
chequer ill 1643 and from then until 1649 was 
the king’s right hand. During the nine years of 
Charles 11 ’s exile in France Clarendon was his 
principal adviser and in 1658 received the lord 
chancellorship and on the Restoration an earl- 
dom. 

I’hroughout his career he stood unflinchingly 
and almost fanatically for two main principles, 
the monarchy and episcopacy. Although in later 
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years he professed to discourage the worst ex- 
travagances of the reinstated church party he 
favored the jiassing of the Corporation Act 
(1661) and the Act of Uniformity (1662), which 
respectively disqualified Presbyterians for mu- 
nicipal service anti purged the church of its Puri- 
tan clergy. In his defense of royal prerogative he 
went to the extreme limit compatible with legal- 
ity. His influence was openly directed toward 
making the crown as independent as possible of 
Parliament, by placing at its disposal ample 
permanent revenues. In 1667 his royal master, 
whom he had served with ablind devotion which 
led him at times to forget the duty of a patriot, 
relieved him of oflicc. Impeached by the House 
of Commons he fled the country and died in 
banishment at Rouen. 

His History of the Rely'/lirm and (avU Wars in 
England (3 vois , (Oxford 1702-04; new ed, in 6 
vols. by W. D. Macray, Oxford 18S8) and his 
Jjfe (()xford 1759, new ed. in 2 vols., 1857) 
rank as “human documents” of unique interest, 
although neither is distinguished by impartiality 
or accuracy. 

W. H. Dawson 

Consult', h'irth, C. H., Edzvard Hyde, Earl of Claren- 
don, as Statesman, Historian, and Chancellor of the 
Unixjersity (Oxford 1909). 

CLARKSON, THOMAS (1760-1846), pioneer 
British abolitionist. Clarkson was one of the few 
non-Quakers among the early leaders of the 
movement. He was active for over sixty years as 
agitator, organizer anti WTiter, and as a leader in 
the fight on slavery ranks with William Wilber- 
force. His three main objectives were the uni- 
versal abolition of the slave trade, the universal 
freeing of slaves and the orderly economic de- 
velopment of Africa and its civilization by mis- 
sionary activity. Clarkson’s interest in abolition 
was arouseil during his student days at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. Ilis Latin essay, “Is 
it right to make men slaves against their will?” 
brought him into contact with Granville Sharp 
and William Wilberforce and into the heat of the 
abolition battle. At the beginning of the French 
Revolution he spent six months in Paris, but 
although be enlisted the sympathies of Mirabeau, 
Brissot, Lafayette and Necker he realized no 
practical success. 

As a collector of evidence Clarkson probably 
has never been surpassed among reformers. 
Illustrative of his zeal was his search of the ports 
of the kingdom for a man wanted as a witness, 
whose name he did not even know, but whom he 
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found on the 317th ship visited. He traced the 
fate of 20,000 seamen until he proved c-onclu- 
sively that the trade was not the nursery of sea- 
men but their grave. Briefly, he gave “the 
Abolition movement its essential basis of hard 
fact” (Coupland, p. loi). As late in life as 1839 
Clarkson threw himself into the work of the 
recently organized British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. He carried on a vigorous corre- 
spondence with lx)rd Ashburton and others re- 
garding the interpretation of the extradition 
clause of the Webster-Ashburton I'reaty, and 
urged Lord Aberdeen at the British h'oreign 
Oflice to prevent the annexation of Texas by the 
United States. He interested himself in the 
fugitive slaves in Canada and in the free Negroes 
in the United States, keeping on intimate tenns 
with all American antislavcry groups. 

Clarkson was the author of a sc(jre of books, 
of W'hich the History of the Rise, Progress and 
Accomplishment of the Abolition of the African 
Slave Trade by the British Parliament (2 vols., 
London 1 808) and Memoirs of the Private and 
Public Life of W. Ihmn (2 vols., London 1813; 
rev. ed. by W. E. Forster, 1 849) are best known. 

Frank). Klingberc; 

Consult: Taylor, 'I’hornas, liio^raphu al Sketch of 
Thomas Clarkson, M.A. (2nd ed. London 1847); 
Klmes, J., Thomas (Jlarksoti (Ixmdori 1854); Klinj'- 
herg, Frank J., 'J'hc Anti-Slavery Alm'ement in 
Knfiland (New Haven lyaf)); Coupland, Reginald, 
IVilherforce, A Narrative (Oxford 1023); A Side- 
Light on Anglo-American Relatiom, cd. by 

A. II. Abel and F. J. Khngberg (Lanaister, Pa. 1927;. 

CLARl’K MOVEMENT. The Clarte move- 
ment was an attempt to organize writers and 
scientists both of the Allies and of the Central 
Powers into “a league of intellectual solidarity 
for the triumph of the international cause.” It 
was started in France in February, 1919, three 
months after the Armistice, by an “appeal from 
the intellectual combatants of France to the 
intellectual combatants of the whole world.” Its 
purpose was to oppose “continuing the war afte** 
the peace” and to rebuild the “International of 
'Phought.” The name of the movement was 
taken from a novel, ClarU (Paris 1919; tr. by F'. 
Wray, New York 1919) by Ilenri Barbusse, who 
during the war had won the Goncourt Prize with 
one of the most widely read of all the war booKS, 
Le feu (Paris 1916; English translation, lx)ndon 
1917). At the end of the war the hero of Clarti 
has a vision of a revolution in the minds of men 
and the building of a universal republic; this was 
the inspiration of the Clarte movement. 
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Barbusse himself was the leader of the move- 
ment. With him were associated in the inter- 
national directing committee, among others, the 
distinguished French writers, Anatole France, 
Georges Duhamel and Jules Romains; English 
writers such as Thomas Hardy and H. G. Wells; 
the Danish critic, Georg Braudes; the Au.strians, 
Stefan Zweig and Andreas Latsko; and the 
American, Upton Sinclair. 'Phe members of this 
“fraternal group of free spirits” pledged them- 
selves to help bring about “a moral revolution 
neces.sary for the reign of justice.” 

Clarte groups were formed in various coun- 
tries but it was, above all, in France that the 
movement flourished. There sections were 
formed of men of letters, professors, teachers, 
students, artists, technicians and working men. 
Of these the sections unwersitaires were the most 
active. Cooperation betw’cen the intellectuals 
and the manual laborers was especially urged. A 
union of classes as well as of nations was hoped 
for on the principle that “the war between 
classes will be annihilated by the unification of 
classes as the war between peoples will be an- 
nihilated by the unification of peoples.” 

The official organ of the movement was 
Clarte: Jiiilletin Francois de ITnternationale de la 
Pensee, a biweekly which made its first appear- 
ance on October 11, 1919. It was edited by 
Barbusse until 1927, when he became more and 
more closely identified with the orthodf)X Com- 
munist party in FVance. The journal then pas.sed 
into the hands of a young French Trotskyist 
group>, hostile U) Barbusse. In March, 1928, the 
name of the periodical w'as changed from Clarte 
to La lutte des classes. In the meantime Barbusse 
had founded another international review, 
Monde. 'Phe Clarte movement as such ceased to 
function, although many of the ideals of its 
founder were carried on by the “Amis de 
Monde,” international groups affiliated with the 
new review. 

H. W. L. Dana 

See: W0RI.D War; CoMMimisT Parties; Inter- 
nationalism. 

Consult: Barbusse, H., La lueur dans Vabtme: Ce qut 
veut le Groupe Clarte (Paris 1920). 

CLASS. The concept of class is concerned with 
the social differentiation of groups. In ancient 
times social differentiation was one not of class 
but of status or rank. Membership in a station of 
society was bound up with privileges in the 
realm of public and private law. Differentiation 
according to status was fixed; a man was born 
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into a certain station, his membership in it was 
determined by law and custom and a change of 
status was practically out of question. In con- 
trast with this conception one may, with Max 
Weber, speak of classes as existing when a tran- 
sition from one social group to another is easily 
possible for the individual, cither personally or 
in the course of generations, and when such a 
transition does take place rather frequently. 
These two principles of social organization — 
that of status and that of class — are not easily 
distinguishable, for historically they are to be 
found existing side by side and often ovcrlap- 
ping. 

In common speech the term class is used in 
greatly varying senses. One speaks of upper, 
middle and lower, of propertied and non- 
propertied, of productive and unproductive, of 
educated and uneducated, classes. In this very 
general sense the term class is practically mean- 
ingless; it says only that a group of people have 
certain characteristics in common. 1 o give this 
conception sharper outline and some scientific 
utility it must denote a group where the charac- 
teristics held in common arc perfectly definite 
and already determined. Thus occupational 
groups, or classes, must fall outside the category. 
If they are conceived of as all those groups 
which, like the agricultural or commercial, have 
common interests merely because they are en- 
gaged in the same industry, the concept cuts 
only vertically through the population. Shipping 
magnates fall into the same industrial class with 
stevedores, bankers with bank clerks, laiulcd 
proprietors with agricultural laborers. But the 
general concept of the word class today is a 
different one. It has reference not to occupa- 
tional groups, where the common characteristic 
possessed is external and superficial, but to 
social classes; it is intended to analyze the social 
structure and the social stratification of the 
population. Landed proprietors and agricultural 
laborers, bankers and bank clerks, may have the 
same industrial interests, and a good business 
situation in the industry may benefit each of 
them; nevertheless, they belong to different 
social classes. A social stratification in this sense 
cuts horizontally through the population. 

The writers on the question of what is essen- 
tial in the concept of social classes fall broadly 
into two groups — ^those selecting the objective 
factors at the basis of class and those selecting 
the subjective. Among the former some regard 
as basic the ownership or non-ownership of the 
instruments of production — z concept essen- 


tially Marxian; others lay less stress upon 
the distribution of property than upon the 
general standard of living, holding that in mod- 
ern society the elements around which a class 
is built u]) are generally the same within a jiar- 
ticular standard of living. Other objective fiictors 
have been selected as well; thus Max Weber 
builds the concept of a class upon (i) the posses- 
sion of economic means, (2) external standard of 
living, (3) cultural and recreational possibilities. 

According to the subjectivists classes arc 
groups whose sources of income are similar and 
whose economic interests coincide. In this con- 
ception the subjective factor lies in a com- 
munity of interest and outlook, rooted in the 
economic structure of any given perioil. Som- 
bart, who has stressed tliis subjective aspect 
most sharply, conceives of a social class as a 
group which by its way of thinking stands for a 
particular system of economic organization. In 
such a view the common interests, common 
ideology, common consciousness of cohesion, 
come to the fore. Other theorists regard as essen- 
tial the degree of esteem in wliicli a group is 
held, thus making classes essentially a gradation 
of ranks based on prestige. 'I’his view approaches 
that of those who see no essential distinction be- 
tween class and status but, as in the case of 
Spann, regard such theories as that of Sombart 
as too economic in foundation and too little con- 
cerned with the individual mind. 'They conceive 
of social division according to rank and class as 
universal. They classify the gradations of rank 
into social strata on the principle of “the sub- 
ordination of the intellectually inferior to the 
intellectually superior.” Such a conception 
seems to accord less with actual social conditions 
than with certain preconceived social ideas. 

That various theorists should have found the 
essential nature of class in such different attri- 
butes is to a great extent due to their having in 
mind different historical periods, for in the his- 
torical development of classes essential changes 
have taken place in their nature. In tracing this 
historical evolution it will be necessary to 
premise a concept of class of the most general 
sort, to include all those situations where grada- 
tions of rank and relations of dependence occur, 
associated with differences of social position and 
variations in both outer and inner conditions of 
life so marked that we may speak of the group as 
having a common economic position. One other 
premise is necessary in order to distinguish class 
from status — ^that mobility from one group to 
another be possible and that it frequently occur. 
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Using such a criterion we find in primitive 
societies group structures which have unmis- 
takably the character of classes. Where a com- 
munity is not a closed society with a caste sys- 
tem, certain individuals are often set apart from 
the rest of the community because of acquisition 
of wealth or display of unusual craftsmanship; 
hereditary aristocracies and priesthoods arc also 
common, but the social mobility within them is 
relatively small. Fahlbeck and others have 
shown that the transition from a society of 
status to one of class occurred in (ireece during 
the seventh and sixth centuries K.c. and in 
Rome somewhat later. As early as Hesiod we 
find a sharp criticism of the plutocratic tendency 
of the aristocracy, which expressed itself in the 
exploitation of labor. The first class conflict in 
Cireece arose from opposition to the landed 
aristocracy. The peasantry, heavily in debt to 
the aristocracy under a system where debt led to 
slavery, brought about the Solonian legislation 
and the extension to a wider circle of citizenry 
of political rights .ind admission to public office. 
These reforms, as Fahlbeck has observed, while 
they did not efface the social distinctions, di- 
veste J them of their legal sanctions and thereby 
transformed a differentiation by status into a 
differentiation by class. I'ormal freedom and 
equality allowed genuine classes to be formed 
through the operation of economic factors. 
Sparta alone, with a political social structure 
completely different from that of the other 
Greek city-states and clinging firmly to tradi- 
tional forms of status, knew at this time nothing 
of classes or class conflict. With the industrial 
and commercial development that followed the 
Persian wars personal property became increas- 
ingly important and the conflict of classes was 
accordingly transformed. Under the emerging 
democratic forms this conflict was waged 
through the formation of parties and the 
struggle for political power. The demands for 
political and economic equality led eventually 
to the virtual confiscation of the projierty of the 
wealthy, usually through exorbitant taxation. 

An essentially similar development occurred 
in Rome. A social differentiation on the ba.sis of 
status, by which political power was concen- 
trated among the landed families while opposite 
them stood a group of plebeians who although 
free had no political rights, was gradually broken 
down and the way opened for differentmtion in- 
to classes. 'Phe centuriate constitution of Servius 
Tullius, under which the centuries were organ- 
ized on the basis of property, was a crucial enter- 
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ing wedge, and this was followed by the wresting 
of political concessions from the patricians until 
the ever widening circle of those obtaining 
political rights came to include even freedmen. 
When the transition had been completed the 
development of Roman social organiziition con- 
tinued in the direction of sharpening the outlines 
of the class structure. After the subjugation of 
Italy and the Punic wars inequalities in wealth 
were accentuated, and the newly emerging 
moneyetl interests, especially the equites, won 
increasing power and attained a position beside 
the old nobility. 'Phe great latifundia came into 
existence. Largely because of the wars and the 
competition of grain from other countries the 
peasant class disintegrated, and attempts to re- 
tain it, like those made by the Gracchi, met with 
failure. Deprived of land and livelihood the 
peasants thronged to the metropolis, where they 
constituted an enormous proletariat and led a 
meager existence on public doles. Thus definite 
property classes emerged, with the sharpest 
contrasts in the distribution of wealth. With the 
economic collapse of the empire and the return 
to a “natural economy” the peasants were hered- 
itarily bound to the soil through the creation of 
the colonate, and Italy reverted to the old system 
of occupational status. 

In the Middle Ages the feudal system repre- 
sented a social organization based on status. 
With the increasing imjiortance of production 
for the market and trade and with the coming of 
the money economy, factors in addition to those 
of descent began to affect social differentiation. 
As early as the Carolingian period marked 
changes were evident, especially with regard to 
emancipation. Gradations arose among the free 
and the less free, and even within these there 
were divisions. Neither ranks nor classes re- 
mained permanent or unchanged but disinte- 
grated into subgroups, and it is precisely these 
subgroups which were a significant symptom 
that changes were taking place in the system of 
social differentiation. 'J'hen gradations of this 
sort began to arise among the unfree as well. At 
the other end of the scale with the strengthening 
of princely power there emerged alongside the 
old aristocracy of birth a new aristocracy of 
office — ministers in the service of the prince. 
With the growth of cities and trade and the de- 
velopment of a money economy still another oc- 
cupational class took its place with the aristoc- 
racy and the peasants — the burghers. We can 
thus discern office and vocation beginning 
slowly to determine social position and members 
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of the most diverse ranks by birth — even the iin- 
free and the freedmen — finding it j^ossible to 
move to higher social strata. 7 'hese new elements 
did not immediately displace the old; the two 
functioned side by side for several centuries. 
And while the new classes were occupational 
they remained at the outset quite rigid. But 
wealth and vocation kept continually displacing 
the facts of birth and descent. Although one 
was as before born to a certain station in society, 
it became more freipiently possible to attain to 
another. And with the shift of income and wealth 
to the newer elements even these occupational 
groupings came to be merely empty forms. From 
the sixteenth century until the present time 
economic and intellectual development have, to 
follow Schmoller, been making for the displace- 
ment of this system of social organization. In 
Prussia in 1807 the famous edict of October 9 
decreed that everyone — noble, burgher or 
peasant *might, without detriment to his sta- 
tion, take possession of his property and engage 
in the pursuits of trade and industry; but this was 
merely the placing of the stamp of legality ujxm 
the product of centuries of slow but uninter- 
rupted economic and social evolution. 

While this evolution was essentially similar in 
all luiropean states, the manner and time in 
which it took j»lacc differed. Particularly in the 
Italian city-states and in Jvngland and France 
the cla.ss organization evolved earlier than in 
other countries. In England the wealthy mer- 
chant class had by the end of the seventeenth 
century attained an influential place in Parlia- 
ment. In France at this time numerous burghers 
had been elevated to the nobility and after 1715 
they could acquire the estates of the nobility. 
About both countries Sombart wrote that since 
the time of the 'I'udors and Stuarts their nobility 
had been almost wholly transformed into an 
“aristocracy of finance and the countinghouse.” 

It v\as only at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, however, that changes in the distribu- 
tion of wealth attained so great an influence upon 
.social stratification and social mobility as to 
transform the nature of the class structure. With 
the grow th of capitalism and large scale industry' 
and with advances in technique the economic 
element — chiefly the possession of j>roperty — 
played a greater role than ever in the determina- 
tion of class membership. 'I'he more purely 
social factors yielded almost entirely to the 
economic, and the number of people increased 
whose lot it was because of their lack of property 
to belong always to the wage earning class. With 


the advance of socialism there came to the fore 
an ideology ileriving from the particular situa- 
tion in which the working class found itself. 
Especially to members of those strata which 
seemed to be in the most desperate plight the 
crux of the class question was no longer found 
to inhere in the general situation mentioned 
above — mobility within the social groups as 
contrasted with the rigidity of a structure of 
status — but rather in the economic condition of 
each particular class. The emphasis had been 
shifted from the general antithesis between 
status and class to the economic differentia be- 
tween particular classes. It was becoming in- 
creasingly obvious that membership in a certain 
class was determined by the distribution of 
wealth and income. 

In this period, when popular education was 
increasing and when, above all, the growth of 
cities made social contrasts stand out more 
stiirtlingly, the economic plight of a class could 
not but have a deep effect on the consciousness 
of the group concerned. Within a class common 
interests and a close feeling of cohesion are 
necessarily built u]>; and out of that the acts and 
the wills of those at the most diverse levels of the 
class arc fused and consolidated into a common 
antagonism to the existing economic system and 
a desire for the creation of a new one. Out of 
this antagonism ari.ses a community of opinion, 
belief and attitude. Sombart has defined four of 
such clas.ses in the contemporary .situation, each 
with its particular ideology: the feudal aristoc- 
racy as rcpre.scntative of a patriarchal proprie- 
torship; tlic })etty bourgeoisie, especially the 
handicrafts, as repre.sentative of an economic 
organization associated traditionally with crafts- 
manship; the bourgeoisie as representative of 
the capitalistic system; and the proletariat as the 
opponent of this system. It need scarcely be 
added that such a cla.ssification, while valid in its 
general outlines, is not equally so for all coun- 
tries. 

'riius in the course of historical development 
new criteria for the essential nature of classes 
have arisen to supplant the old. The emergence 
of such a criterion as the subjective one of a 
common economic ideology had necessarily to 
wait for the developments of the last century. 
Before that the workers as a class were too un- 
developed to have a common consciousness of 
their plight and their interests; they were too 
closely bound to handicraft and to the particular 
nature of their own vocation. While there have 
been instances of class conflict in history — 
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notably in the classical civilizations — Marx’s classes a role whose social significance should 

statement that “the history of all society up to not be lightly estimated. Experience shows that 

now is the history of class struggles” must be such an ascent of the social ladder does fre- 

rejected as too sweeping. The class struggle as qucntly take place, though slowly and step by 

motivated by a class conscious opposition to the step. The fact in itself that the higher levels re- 

cxisting capitalistic structure of society is a produce themselves, generally speaking, only in 

modern phenomenon. To project this concept insufficient measure makes such a mobility inevi- 

upon the past, or to deny the existence of classes table. From the economic standpoint as well this 

in the past as long as the common ideology we mobility is significant. It brings into industrial 

now predicate was absent, is equally confusing, leadership a constantly self-renewing stream of 

In clarifying the class concept it is of great ability from the masses, 

significance to determine the manner of the Unfortunately, statistical science all over the 
origin of classes. Decades ago this problem con- world has thus far paid too little attention to the 

stituted the subject of a controversy between manner in which class formatifin takes place, 

Gustav Schmoller and Karl Bucher. The former although data could easily have been made 

asserted that classes were the result of the divi- available. In a society where movement from a 

sion of labor, the differences of occupation hav- lower to a higher class occurs to a great extent 

ing certain physical and psychological effects and where the workers are not politically sub- 

iipon individuals which were transmitted and ordinated, class conflicts arc attenuated and the 

crystallized by the natural selection of variations ideology- of the class struggle finds it difficult to 

through heredity. Bucher, on the other hand, gain foothold. In the United States, for example, 

asserts a causal relationship running in the op- the opportunity for a worker to rise higher in his 

posite direction, claiming that differences in own class and even out of it into another is 

wealth and in income were the cause rather than greater than in Europe, and his social position 

the result of the division of labor. While in the carries more respect; in addition, it has been 

original formation of classes the division of asserted that the American political and cconom- 

labor may have had some such function as ic situation is such that “a labor movement 

Schmoller suggests, Bucher’s view^ is correct as hostile to state and society would with difficulty 

regards its relation to the formation of modern strike root.” The United States, while it is not 

classes. by any means a classless society, is a good in- 

Whilc the determining forces in class fonna- stance of how tentative and shifting class lines 

tion have been in early times social and in recent may become when the economic driving forces 

times mainly economic, certain qualifications of a society tend to obliterate social and political 

must be added . There has been a wish to see the distinctions and when they are themselves so 

formation of classes as a socio-biological fact — completely in a state of transition that no class 

to view- them as the outgrowth of the natural can remain crystallized for long. Even outside 

inequality and native difierences of men in the the United States one must be wary of concciv- 

struggle for existence. This thesis has been ad- ing a class as a completely homogeneous unit, 

vanced in England principally by Sir hVancis economically and serially coordinated. Within 

Galton in his Inquiries into Human Faculty and the working class itself there arc gradations and 

its Dezwlopment (lx)ndon 1883), in Frame by distinctions, and the transition from unskilled to 

Georges Vacher de Lapouge in Les sHections highly skilled labor within a single generation 

sociales (Paris 1896) and in Germany by Otto represents in itself a great social advance. 

Ammon in Die Gesellschaftsordnung und ihre The present day class structure of society has 
naturlichen Grundlagen (Jena 1895). It sees the been attacked from two directions. The socialists 

social elevation of individuals and therefore the have as their ideal a classless society, but it is 

formation of classes as a consequence of extra- more than doubtful that this goal can ever be 

ordinary ability and achievement. Such a view completely attained. There are others who view 

can have complete validity only where the com- modern classes as constituting a principle of 

petition which it premises is carried on between social division dominated by the relations of the 

individuals who are at an equal advantage, and individual to production and acquisition and 

under modern economic conditions this is obvi- deeply concerned with considerations of equality 

ously an untenable postulate. Yet there is some or inequality of interests. Seen in such a way 

value in the conception. Even today achievement classes are purely mechanical constituents of 

and native endowment play in tlie formation of society. Very recently the conviction has grown 
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that, while the earlier systems of status and rank 
arose spontaneously out of a common way of life 
and felt themselves to be organic units belonging 
to a whole and subordinating their interests to it, 
classes, on the contrary, are self-seeking and dis- 
integrating groups whose destructive effect on 
state and society must be reckoned with. Over 
against considerations of this sort it is to be 
noted that many in Europe today look forward 
to a displacement of the class structure by a 
return to a division of the population according 
to ranks determined by occupation. Such a 
transformation has already been realized to a 
large extent in Fascist Italy. 

Paul Mombeut 
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CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS. Classes in mod- 
em societies may be described as groups of 
individuals who, through common descent, 
similarity of occupation, wealth and education, 
have come to have a similar mode of life, a 
similar stock of ideas, feelings, attitudes and 
forms of behavior and who, on any or all these 
grounds, meet one another on equal terms and 
regard themselves, although with varying de- 
grees of explicitness, as belonging to one group. 
The psychology of class difTcrentiation has not 
been studied with sufheient thoroughness and 
there is as yet no generally accepted technique 
for the observation, analysis and record of the 
behavior of groups in relation to one another. 
Accordingly it is extremely difficult to say what 
exactly one is conscious of when one is class 
conscious. In the case of the ancient and medi- 
aeval systems of more or less rigid estates 
(Stdnde) this problem presented less difficulty. 
It was possible, at any rate in the case of the 
upper levels of society, to point to determinate 
interests and purposes common to and charac- 
terizing certain cla.sses. Under modern condi- 
tions classes can hardly be defined functionally, 
nor is it always possible to specify precisely the 
interests or purposes which members of a class 
have in common as against others. 
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Nevertheless, it is a great mistake to minimize 
the reality of class distinctions even in cases 
where it is not possible to point to definite co- 
hesive groups clearly aware of their collective 
interests. While classes may become associa- 
tions, as for example when they form the basis of 
political parties, they are not as such associa- 
tional and they cannot be defined by their ends 
or purposes. But the psychological factors which 
enter into class formation, although more vague, 
are not necessarily on that account less powerful 
than those which bind the members of associa- 
tions to one another. ^J’hey may be interpreted 
best, perhaps, in terms of the modern theory of 
“sentiments.” 'J’hese are systems of emotions or 
emotional ilispositions centering around a com- 
mon object or having a common nucleus. The 
sentiments which are important in this connec- 
tion are of three sorts. There is, first, a “con- 
sciousness of kind,” as it has been called, in rela- 
tion to members of one’s class, a confidence that 
one can meet them on equal terms and that one’s 
mode of behavior will be in harmony with the 
behavior prevalent in the group. 'Phere is, 
secondly, a feeling of inferiority in relation to 
those above in the social hierarchy; and thirdly, 
a feeling of siijn-riority in relation to those below. 

All these states of mind are extremely com- 
plex. This is due partly to tlie large number of 
gradations in the social scale and the continual 
intersection of levels in mobile societies resulting 
in a very intricate intermingling of attitudes. 
'J’here are, for examjile, the fear of losing caste, 
the dread of sinking in the social hierarchy, the 
desire of upward movetnent or of improvement 
of status at least for one’s children, the keeping 
up of appearances. Further complexity is due to 
the well known fact that the sentiments of equal- 
ity, inferiority and superiority admit of subtle 
and intricate forms of inversion and compensa- 
tion. Here belong the phenomena of the exag- 
gerated aggressiveness of the upstart and the 
arrogant humility of the upper classes when they 
enter into relations with the lower. It may be 
remarked in passing that conscious and uncon- 
scious attitudes of the kind referred to play no 
insignificant role in what is termed industrial 
unrest. 

The primary determinants of social stratifica- 
tion arc without doubt largely economic in 
character. Ivconomic conditions determine an 
individuaPs occupation, and this in turn is 
generally a fair index of his mode of life and 
educational attainments, from which again may 
usually be inferred the sort of people whom he 
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would meet on equal terms, the range of indi- 
viduals from among whom he would normally 
choose his partner in marriage and so forth. In 
most European countries there are impiortant 
differences in modes of speech and pronuncia- 
tion which indicate class differences (see Meillet, 
Antoine, Lcs langues dans VEurope nouvcllcy 
Paris 1918, p. 126), and there can be no doubt 
that an equalization of educational opportunities 
and an increase in the facilities for contact and 
intercommunication between the classes, tend- 
ing to diminish differences in modes of speech 
(and dress), would be likely to lessen the feeling 
of class differences generally. 

The intensity of class consciousness depends 
upon a variety of conditions. 'Phe first of these 
is the growth of a tradition embodying common 
experiences and leading ]>erhaps to common 
aspirations. It is clear that a conscious esprit de 
corps developed earlier among the upper or 
ruling classes, whose solidarity of interest was 
more obvious and who inherited something of 
the spirit of the rigid and determinate estates. 

Stability and degree of social mobility repre- 
sent another factor in the intensity of class 
consciousness. Social status generally implies a 
certain permanence and relative immobility, 
somedmes guaranteed by hereditary jirivileges, 
as in the case of castes and estates, or, when legal 
privileges disappear, by economic and other 
social sanctions of sufficient strength to render 
iTiass movement from class to class difficult if not 
impossible. The amount of social mobility in- 
fluences the intensity of class consciousness in 
various w'ays. On the one hand, if movement up 
and down is easy and rapid differences in mode 
of life must tend to disappear or to lose in im- 
portance. On the other hand, if movement is 
possible but not easy the effect is to heighten a 
consciousness of the differences, since there will 
often be a strong desire to rise coupled with a 
fear of decline in the social hierarchy. 

Conflict and rivalry are also important factors 
in the promotion of group consciousness. 
Thus national self-consciousness is height- 
ened through wars, whether defensive or ag- 
gressive. In the case of classes the possession of 
common interests by members of a group is 
often first brought into consciousness by the 
need of defense against a common enemy, im- 
aginary or real, and especially by being pitted 
against another group already conscious of itself. 
The importance of the idea of the “class strug- 
gle” in the history of socialism is well recog- 
nized and need not here be further dw'elt upon. 
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To the extent to which social groupings rest 
upon and express true social functions class 
consciousness clearly has ethical value. Respect 
for one’s calling, esprit de corps, the feeling of 
solidarity with members of one’s class arc neces- 
sary elements contributory to the fulfilment of 
the common good. In the case of the opjiressed 
classes, moreover, a dawning consciousness of 
class is an important factor in the growth of self- 
respect and may be even indispensable in the 
struggle for freedom. On the other hand, class 
self-respect may deteriorate into class egoism. 
This, of course, is not a danger peculiar to 
classes, but is characteristic of all social group- 
ings. For example, tlie sentiment of nationality, 
although valuable fretiuently because it gives 
self-respect to ojipresseil peo]')les and thus acts 
as an important agent in the growth of freedom 
and self-determination, may deteriorate into 
chauvinism and the oppression of minorities. 
In what is termed the class state, government has 
frequently been in the interest of a dominant 
class, leaving the rest of the population in a 
state of subjection. This is true even of the class 
dictatorships of some modern forms of socialism^ 
although it is claimed that the class element in 
their conception is provisional and transitory 
and that the ultimate aim is to abolish all class 
distinctions and to govern in the interests of all. 
Whether the elimination of class partisanship is 
really possible remains to be seen. 

Morris Ginsberg 
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CLASS LEGISL.ATION. See Equal Pro- 
tection OF THE Laws. 

CLASS STRUCjGLE is a phrase used to desig- 
nate a form of social conflict, the theory of its 
origin and significance and the principle of ac- 
t’on based upon such theory. 

The idea of the importance of economic group 
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conflicts was not unknown to ancient writers. 
The diflferentiatbn of Greek society in the sixth 
and fifth centuries n.c., the conflict between the 
commercial classes and the landed aristocracy in 
Athens, Corinth and other Greek cities and the 
struggle of the demos for economic and political 
supremacy brought to the surface the idea of the 
divergence of group interests within the polity 
and of its effects upon political life. Plato and 
others pointed to “questions of interest’’ as the 
cause of the internal disorders of the Greek 
cities. It would be pressing the point, however, 
to assert that the concept of class struggle in the 
modern sense can be traced to Greek or Roman 
writers. Nor can it be said to be clearly discern- 
ible in mediaeval thought. 

’^I’he roots of the idea lie in the French Revolu- 
tion. Starting with a conflict between the third 
estate and the monarchy the French Revolution 
carried within itself the idea of estate or cla.ss. In 
its conscious asjiects, however, the revolution 
was dominated by the idea of nationalism. It 
reconciled these contradictory ideas by making 
the third estate coextensive with the nation, by 
creating the abstract notions of man and of the 
rights of man and by jiostulating the individual 
as the unit of the nation. 

Paradoxically the reaction against the ration- 
alism of the Enlightenment carried forward the 
nationalist implications of the revolution for 
which the Enlightenment had provided the am- 
munition. The writers of the historical school of 
jurisprudence, the romantic poets, the political 
exponents of conservatism and such pihilos- 
ophers as Fichte and Hegel developed the 
theory of the creative powers of the “national 
spirit” and helped to give the concept of nation 
the prominence which it was to have all through 
the nineteenth century. 

Beginning with the third decade of the cen- 
tury the other aspect of the French Revolution 
group conflict, came to the fore. The struggle of 
the liberal elements against the Holy Alliance, 
the campaign for the lingHsh Reform Bill of 
1832, the democratic upheaval of the thirties in 
the United States which carried Andrew Jackson 
into the White House, were clearly new steps in 
the forward march of the third estate. Historians 
and political theorists were stimulated by these 
events to rewrite history, and in the works of 
Mignet, Augustin Thierry, Adolphe 7 'hiers, de 
Tocquevillc, Macaulay and others may be 
found the first modern emphasis on group 
struggle as a historic factor. 

Between 1830 and 1840 a new clement en- 
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tered into the situation. The industrial workers 
came forward as the fourth estate, the new class 
of proletarians, and forthwith began to press 
their claims. In the contemporary literature ot 
the labor movements of England, b' ranee and 
the United States the idea of class struggle made 
its appearance, and in the writings of the Saint- 
Simonists and of Louis Blanc it became more 
definite and precise. 

These writers, however, are mainly fore- 
runners. Credit for the theory of class struggle 
belongs to Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
especially to the former, 'rhese two authors after 
some preliminary groping in earlier writings 
formulated the doctrine in the Communist 
Manifesto in 1847 in a manner which has made 
it one of the striking and influential ideas of 
modern times. Marx further elaborated the 
theory in his Zttr Krilik dvr politischvn Ovkono- 
miv in i«S5g and in Das Kapital (vol. i, 1867). 
He applied it brilliantly to the interpretation of 
the revolutions of 1848, of the coup d’etat of 
Napoleon iii and of the Paris Commune. 

In broad o\itlinc Marx’s theory asserts that in 
the course of making a living and of utilizing 
their technical and industrial equipment the 
members of society become segregated int») 
classes which carry on different functions in 
mdustry and therefore occupy different posi- 
tions in the social organization. Between these 
classes there arises an antagonism of interests 
and a struggle. Regardless of changes which have 
taken place in the industrial organization of 
society the division into classes ami the struggle 
between these classes has persisted; hence the 
history of mankind has been a continuous strug- 
gle of classes. 'Phe modern capitalistic regime 
does not abolish the class struggle; it merely 
creates new classes and simplifies and intensifies 
the struggle between them. For with the de- 
velopment of capitalism .society splits up more 
and more into two great hostile camps, the 
bourgeoisie and the proletariat. The bourgeoisie 
concentrates on converting surplus value into 
profits and the proletoriat tries to resist this. In 
the ensuing struggle the workers realize that the 
power of the bourgeoisie rests on the ownership 
of the means of production and that economic 
exploitation can be ended only through the 
establishment of a socialist society based on 
collective ownership. 

Marx predicated the inevitable victory of the 
proletariat on the assumption of certain inher- 
ent tendencies in capitalism: the rapid concen- 
tration of industry, the disappearance of the 


middle class and the numerical growth and in- 
creasing misery of the working class. The 
modern class struggle was thus differentiated 
from previous cla.ss struggles in which one class 
succeeded another and used its victory merely 
to c.stablish a new class rule. Under modern 
capitalism, inasmuch as the working class was 
absorbing all social groups with the exception 
of a small capitalist class, it could not emancipate 
itself without at the same time emancipating all 
society from every form of exploitation, oppres- 
.sion, class distinction and cla.ss struggle. Marx 
evidently intended to make a more detailed and 
exact analysis of the proce.ss of class formation 
and of class .struggle. In the last chapter of the 
third volume of Das Kapital, “Cla.sses,” he 
raises but does not answer the question as to 
what constitutes a class. 

Since class struggle was the dynamic factor 
which was carrying the historic process toward 
its final expression -the emancipation of the 
proletariat — it was nece.ssary that the workers 
should do everything in their power to acceler- 
ate the process. In other words class struggle 
was not TTierely a theory but a principle of action 
and it became acct jHed as such by the socialist 
movement of the eighties and nineties. 

W:th the beginning of the twentieth century 
the Marxian theory of class struggle be- 
came the subject of attack. Antisocialists tried to 
offset it by emphasizing the natural harmonies of 
society. Sociologi.sts like Uumplowicz, Novikov 
and Durkheim stre.ssed its limitations in view of 
the more dominating struggle between racial 
and national groups. More important still was 
the criticism which dcvclojicd within the social- 
ist movement itself, by the revisionists in 
(iermany, by the Fabians in England and by the 
syndicalists in France. According to the revi- 
sionist Eduard Bernstein the trends which 
Marx had predicted were not currently dom- 
inant; as a result of political democracy and of 
the extension of economic opportunity the class 
struggle was becoming less and not more acute, 
and therefore the assumption of catastrophic 
change could not correspond to reality. Bern- 
stein concluded that socialist tactics had to be 
revised in order to allow for cooperation between 
various economic and social groups and for a 
gnidual reconstruction of social institutions to 
which sympathetic middle class groups might 
contribute. The Fabians, who visualized social 
change as a result of democratic and educational 
progress, could have still less faith in rJass 
struggle as a method or principle. 
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While revisionists and Fabians tended to 
limit the Marxian theory of class struggle the 
syndicalists found the theory not radical enough. 
Claiming that the class struggle was the only 
creative force in history and that Marxian 
political methods tended to weaken it the syndi- 
calists elaborated the doctrine of direct action 
as a means toward reviving the idea of class 
struggle. To meet this double challenge ortho- 
dox socialists rallied around Karl Kautsky, who 
restated Marx’s theories. 

In recent years the theory of class struggle has 
become subject to new strains and tests. The 
World War revealed the potency of nationalist 
feelings and ideals, h'or four years class struggles 
throughout the world were either completely 
eliminated or overshadowed by the struggle be- 
tween national groujis. On the other hand the 
Bolshevik revolution in Russia, while reviving 
class conllicts, ditl so in a manner which was far 
removed from the clear cut Marxian formulae of 
pre-war ilays. 'Diese developments caused much 
confusion in the socialist movement which 1ms 
not as yet been dispelled and which has re- 
flected upon all socialist doctrines, including 
that of class struggle. 

Present day exjioncnts of class struggle may 
be divided into three major groups. One in- 
cludes the reformist socialists rej)resented by 
most f)f thi* socialist parties of the larger 
European countries and of the United States. In 
the literature of this group, although there is a 
reatly recognition of the validity of the class 
struggle as a factor in historic development, the 
tendency is to stress more and more the demo- 
cratic character of the modern .state anil the 
po.ssibility of a gradual reorganization of social 
institutions. This group has therefore no par- 
ticular interest in developing the theory of class 
struggle. 

A second group is made up of the more radical 
socialists, best repre.scnted by the Austrians, 
^i’he original Marxian emjihasis on class .struggle 
is retained but the most signifleant contribution 
of these uriters consists in the attempt to eluci- 
date the cultural and moral implications of the 
theory ■ the tendency of class struggles to lose 
the asjiect of physical force and to dejrend more 
and more on intellectual and moral ciipacity. 

Sharply contrasted with these two groups is 
the third, which consists of the communists, who 
have contributed most to the devclojunent of the 
theory of class struggle. The communi.sts have 
been faced by two challenging facts. On the one 
hand, there was the post-war revival of national- 


ism. On the other hand, the communists found 
that in their own efforts to establish a new 
regime in Russia they were forced despite an 
avowed class dictatorship to take account of the 
interests of the peasantry and of other groups 
and to try to work out conciliatory policies which 
were in essence nationali.stic. Lenin was con- 
cerned especially with the problem of the rela- 
tionship between industrial movements in 
cjxpitalist countries and nationalist movements in 
colonial countries. His work was continued by 
other communist writers, especially by Nikolai 
Bukharin, who has been until recently the 
recognized theorist of communism. 

The commuTii.sts distinguish between social 
caste or estate, based upon legal characteristics, 
and social class, which is an economic category 
and includes persons who have the same func- 
tion and who stand in the same relation toward 
other persons involved in the process of produc- 
tion. As the forms of production affect the forms 
of distribution, a social class is also character- 
ized by its .source of income. In other words, a 
social class is an aggregate of persons who have 
the sanje function in the productive process and 
who therefore have the same source of income. 

'I’he origin of classes is explained by the law of 
the division of labor. In every society there are 
two basic clas.ses: one which commands and 
monopolizes the instruments of production, and 
the other a producing class. The specific forms 
of this relationship change from one society to 
another but in its essence it remains the same. 
In addition to the basic classes there arc found 
in every society intermediate classes occupying a 
middle position between the commanding and 
the executing classes: transition classes resulting 
from the disintegration of previous group forms; 
mixed cla.sses including persons who in some 
respects belong to one class and in other respects 
are more akin to another class; and declasse 
groups consisting of beggars, vagrants and the 
like. 'Fhe particular forms of these secondary 
classe.'* also vary from one society to another, 
their variation giving color and form to the 
whole social stnicture. 

In any class society the process of production 
is simultaneously a process of economic exploi- 
tation. Those who carry on the physical work 
receive le.ss than they produce, not only because 
a portion is necessary for the extension of pro- 
duction but also because they have to support 
out of their work the owners of the means of 
production. The resultant antagonism finds its 
expression in a struggle for the distribution of 
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the total national product. As this struggle be- 
comes conscious it gives rise to class interests 
and class conflict. The dominant minority tries 
to maintain and extend the opportunities for 
exploitation while the exploited majority con- 
tinually strives to liberate itself. Gradually class 
interests develop into a system which em])races 
all life. They become intertwined with politicjil, 
religious and even scientific interests. As these 
varied expressions of the class struggle become 
integrated they give rise to class ideals and to 
differences in class psychology. 

I’he objective existence of class interests docs 
not mean that these interests are always under- 
stood by the class itself. In fact, for a number of 
reasons, a class may be devoid of class conscious- 
ness; the inherent contradictions between classes 
may not become clear at once because economic 
processes go through several stages of develop- 
ment. 'rhere may be a temporary divergence 
between the general interests of a class and its 
temporary interests, and the latter may for a 
while dominate the situation. Moreover, the nil- 
ing classes usually try to influence the ideas and 
the psychology of the masses in order to destroy 
their consciousness of class interests. Class 
struggle, too, passes through various stages. 
There are periods when the antagonism of class 
interests is obscure and class conflicts are either 
totally concealed or of a minor character. Sooner 
or later, however, when the productive forces of 
society reach a point where tlieir further de- 
velopment is obstructed by existing social insti- 
tutions, the class struggle becomes acute and it 
is then that it becomes the main driving force of 
social reorganization. 

Since the power of the ruling class is always 
concentrated in the organization of the state the 
oppressed class must aim directly against tlie 
mechanism of the state. Every class struggle is 
thus a political struggle which in its objectives 
aims at the abolition of the existing social order 
and at the establishment of a new social system. 
In order to prove capable of carrying through a 
social reorganization, however, the class must 
possess certain essential characteristics: it must 
be economically exploited and politically op- 
pressed; it must be a producing class; it must be 
welded together by the conditions of its exist- 
ence; and it must form a large mass or majority 
of the population. 

All tliese characteristics, the theory maintains, 
are found in the industrial working population of 
the present day. It is for this reason that the in- 
dustrial proletariat represents the only class 
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which can carry out a complete social revolution 
and reorganize society on the basis of the social 
ist ideal. I'he peasantry and the farmers lack 
most of these traits. But since the peasantry 
forms a large portion of the population in man) 
countries it is essential that the industrial work 
em should ally themselves with the poorer ele- 
ments of the peasantry. 

Within each social class there are always a 
number of groups or subgroups which differ 
in position and ability. In order to unify the ac- 
tivities of a class it is necessary that one of these 
groups assume leadership. Such leadersh-p can 
l>cst be exercised by the organiztition of a 
political j^arty which should represent the ideas 
and program of that section of the class which i.' 
most advanced, best schooled and most united. 

Under contemporary condition.s- the theory 
continues — ^the class struggle is assuming more 
and more the character of an alliance of the poor 
peasant masses and of the industrial workers 
against a financial oligarchy. Because of the 
growing internationalism of finance and in- 
dustry the class struggle is also becoming 
more and more international in character, and 
will lead to a revolution on a world scale. This 
revolution will be violent, and its first step will 
be the establishment of class dictatorships 
throughout the world for the purpose of starting 
the work of socialist reconstruction. To promote 
this process the communists call for an accentu- 
ation of the class war and condemn all deviations 
toward “class collaboration,” 

'rhe very development and modifications 
which the theory of class struggle has undergone 
indicate the difficulties which it encounters. It 
is not easy to define a social class or to draw 
sharp lines of demarcation between various 
classes. No definitive division of society into 
classes can be made on the basis of the so-called 
factors of production, on the basis of the law of 
the division of labor or on the basis of source of 
income. The most that can be said is that ther^i 
is a tendency toward the formation of economic 
and social groups and that their stratification and 
stability vary from one society to another in 
accordance with general economic and social 
conditions. 

By implication the struggle of classes is also 
merely a tendency. In modern society the 
struggle of economic and social groups is frag- 
mentary and intermittent, concentrated around 
major issues of immediate and perhaps of only 
temporary importance. Moreover, since the 
formation of a consciousness of general interests 
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IS slow and intennittent, it is inevitable that 
economic groups which are closely related 
should sometimes struggle against one another 
as \/cll as against opposing groups. Thus there 
are conflicts between various groups of employ- 
ers and capitalists as well as divisions of opinion 
between various sections of the working class. It 
is also inevitable that economic interests should 
be overshadowed from time to time by cultural, 
redgious and racial factors. Nationalism, as both 
an economic and a cultural phenomenon, tends 
to orfset the formation of classes. ICconomically 
each nation is likely to regard itself as a unit with 
common destiny and common interests as 
against the other nations of the world. Culturally 
It tries to consolidate its economic coherence by 
means of national ideas and ideals which perme- 
ate all groups of the community. All these limi- 
tations of the class struggle exist in present day 
national and international affairs. 

To the extent to which it manifests itself the 
struggle of economic groups is a potent factor 
of social change. Manifestations of group con- 
flict, such as strikes, reveal stagnant or decadent 
conditions and serve as a stimulus to their 
elimination or amelioration . Nevertheless, when- 
ever such conflicts in the industrial field are con- 
cerned merely with group shares in distribution, 
regardless of their cflects upon the productive 
jirocess or upon society as a whole, they may 
result in social detriment. In large social trans- 
formations the struggle of classes may lead to a 
harmful process of disintegration; this is true 
especially when the struggle is carried on be- 
tween groups and classes which are in an early 
stage of economic and intellectual development. 
Such class struggles have often resulted in social 
crises which were followed by the development 
of a new national solidarity. 

Lewis L. Lofwin 
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CLASSICISM primarily denotes certain quali- 
ties especially revealed in the art of (I recce and 
Rome. Its essential elements are restraint, sim- 
plicity, dignity, serenity and repose. It is further 
characterized by perfection of form, based upon 
a unity in which the detail is subordinated to 
the whole, and clarity of conceplion, which 
springs from an imaginative rationality. The 
Greek adage “nothing too much” expresses the 
spirit of classical art as well as classical philos- 
ophy. The purpose of Greek art, especially, was 
to invest the universal with beauty. In this 
respect it differs from realism, which is more 
interested in the actual and particular and which 
seeks factual veracity rather than ideal beauty. 
This difference becomes apparent in a compari- 
son of Hellenic portrait sculpture, which tends 
to reveal abstract conceptions of character, with 
Roman statues, which resemble much more 
closely the person represented. Classicism is 
objective rather than subjective since its uni- 
versal conceptions were derived, rationally as 
well as imaginatively, from the world of impres- 
sions. Its abstract nature, however, gives it an 
element of repose and aloofness from the jarring 
and conflicting elements of life. 

Classicism found its most perfect expression 
in Athens of the fifth century b.c. A number of 
factors rendered this period most favorable for 
artistic development. The victories over the 
Persians in the first part of the century had 
removed fear of invasion and had greatly stimu- 
lated the nationalistic spirit. There was an 
unprecedented outward expansion of Athenian 
jx)wer and the city came to enjoy its greatest 
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commercial prosperity. The most important 
influence, however, in fostering artistic develop- 
ment was Pericles. Not only did he strive to 
achieve the highest ideal of democracy by giving 
all Athenians an active share in the government; 
he also proposed to make Athens the center of 
the highest art and literature by developing the 
Athenians’ artistic taste, 'loward this end he 
engaged Phidias and other artists to adorn the 
Acropolis with buildings and statues, the most 
striking being the Parthenon. That temple, 
together with the sculptures which ornament 
it, represents the high water mark of Cireek 
architecture and sculpture. Pericles also fostered 
dramatic contests in the theater of Dionysus, 
at which the greatest writers of Greek tragedy, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, contended. 
Herodotus and 'Phucydides carried history to 
its high development in ancient times, while in 
philosophy, although the next century was the 
golden age of philosophical thought, Socrates 
made possible the later dialogues of Plato. 
Because of the democratic nature of the Athe- 
nian government at this time oratory became a 
necessary part of a citizen 's training and it came 
to be reckonetl one of the fine arts, reaching 
its highest development with Demosthenes in 
the following century. 

After the Hellenistic or Alexandrian period 
the classical qualities of art appeared in Rome. 
Roman art, however, was for the most part 
imitative, derivative and at times artificial. With 
tlie possible exception of .satire the Romans 
created no new literary forms and many of 
their metrical forms were tlerived from Greece. 
Their language, though more .scientific than 
Greek, was not as pliant nor as adaptable to 
artistic conceptions. In architecture the Romans 
added only the arch to what they derived from 
Greece, while, with the exception of portrait 
sculpture, their statues were largely copies, 
'riiey were more steadfast, determined and 
practical than the Greeks but lacked the latter’s 
flexibility, versatility, manysidedness and imagi- 
native power; nor were they as suscejitiblc to 
beauty. We find in their art, nevertheless, the 
same qualities of restraint, freedom from ex- 
travagance and a sense of form and unity. 

Classicism in art all but disappeared during 
the Middle Ages, but it was one of the most 
vitalizing influences in the Renaissance. With 
the revival of learning the asceticism of earlier 
centuries gave way before the rich humanism 
with which the classics are instinct. Sympathy 
with all aspects of human nature and a lively 


interest in every activity of man, apparent in 
classical art, together with the inquiring spirit 
of Greek philosophy and science, stimulated 
and humanized the period.' The architecture, 
sculpture and painting of the Renaissance 
showed classical qualities, but in literature the 
feeling for form achieved especially valuable 
results. The plays of the classical dramatists, 
those of Seneca in particular, were studied and 
imitated with the result that the formless tra- 
ditional drama develoj^ed a compactness of 
structure evident in the best Elizabethan plays. 
Under the influence of the classics the inver- 
tebrate mediaeval romance assumed form and 
outline, partially in Spenser and more fully in 
Tasso, while in Paradise Lost Milton followed 
closely the classical epic. Ancient literary criti- 
cism, discussed and elaborated in numerous 
critical treatises during the Renaissance, in- 
spired inquiry into the nature of literature and 
laid the basis for the development of a critical 
tradition in Europe. 'I’he classics furnished the 
Renaissance arti.stic principles and models, a 
sense of form and unity and an appreciation 
of, and desire for, artistic excellence. 

In the second half of the .seventeenth century, 
however, the classical spirit became overdevel- 
oped both in too clo.se an imitation of ancient 
art and in too rigid an interpretation and appli- 
cation of classical principles. A rationalism 
arose, owing partly to the new scientific move- 
ment and partly to overemphasis upon the 
element of rationality in Greek philosophy, 
which prompted men to distrust the imagination 
and suppre.ss the emotions. Under its influence 
classical art and criticism became the reason 
and excuse for the most logically developed and 
rigorously applied set of liteiary principles the 
world has ever seen. The broad basic principles 
of clas.sical art were narrowed into a set of 
superficial and hidebound rules. Form, order 
and reason were emphasized to the exclusion of 
beauty, feeling and imaginative truth. Because 
of the extreme limits to which this formalism 
was carried, classicism has incurred a prejudice 
from which it has not entirely freed itself. In 
no literary form is this narrow type of classicism 
more apparent than in the drama, particularly 
the tragedies of Corneille and Racine. The 
principles, especially the dramatic unities, laid 
down by Aristotle in the Poetics and elaborated 
upon by the Italian critics of the Renaissance, 
were so rigidly applied to dramatic composition 
that plot was impoverished, characters gener- 
alized and, on the whole, plajs were remover 
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from the business of life. In the poetry of 
Voltaire, Dryden and Pope the classical spirit 
is manifested in the effort to achieve a correct 
style free from all extravagance and character- 
ized by taste, restraint and good sense. Correct- 
ness, however, was sought in expressing proper 
shades of meaning rather than of feeling. In 
marked contrast to the literature of Greece, the 
work of the second half of the sevente^inth and 
first half of the eighteenth century failed to 
reveal man’s deeper emotional life. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century 
a reaction set in against this neoclassical tyranny. 
The antithesis of classical art had been repre- 
sented since the Middle Ages by Gothicisrn 
inasmuch as il was characterized by grotesque 
and extravagant designs, the unity of which 
was lost in a multitude of fanciful details. But 
as ncoclassicism ran its course toward sterility 
the antithesis implicit in Gothicisrn found a 
more profound expression in the rise of roman- 
tic art, the main tenets of which were a claim 
for the truth of emotion and a belief in freedom 
of the imagination. In classicism the imagination 
is subjected to rational control; in romanticism 
it is liberated from all the restraint of reason 
and is obedient only to the particular moods 
of the artist. To the classicist truth is reason 
emotionally and imaginatively conceived; to 
the romanticist it is emotion imaginatively ex- 
pressed. Thus there is a rational and ethical 
center to most (jreek art, whereas in romantic 
art the tendency is away from any central con- 
trol to an Linboundeil expansion. Romanticism 
is subjective. '^Phe classical artist subordinates 
his own personality to the demands and prin- 
ciples of his art; the romanticist follows his own 
inclinations and inspirations, looking within 
rather than without for the laws of his work. 
One expresses the universal, the other the 
unique or particular. Romanticism does not 
seek perfection of form; it expresses and inspires 
restlessness and agitation rather than repose; 
it aspires to the infinite instead of being con- 
fined within limits. 

'Phe rising spirit of romanticism manifested 
itself in more ways than in art. It can be found 
also in the religious, philosophical, educational 
and political ideas of the time. The love of 
liberty and the accentuated individualism which 
constitute a very important part of romanticism 
appear in the great democratic movement which 
found its most tangible expression in the Ameri- 
can and French revolutions. The classical spirit, 
with its regard for law, order and conformity, 


conspicuous in Edmund Burke and Samuel 
Johnson, strove in vain against the rising tide. 
Johnson especially, in whom was embodied 
that which was best in neoclassicism, carried 
on by his conversation as well as by his writings 
unceasing warfare against what he considered 
the pernicious jirinciples of a philosophy which 
advocated unrestrained freedom in society as 
well as in literature. 

In the present century romantic subjectivity 
has been developed to the farthest limit in a type 
of art, especially painting, called expressionism. 
The exprcssionistic theory, which interprets the 
function of art as the portrayal not of w'hat 
the eye sees but of what the mind creates, 
stands out in sharp contrast to the objectivity 
of the classical point of view, which manifests 
faith in nature and impressions produced by 
it. Expressionism seeks to rej^roduce an inner 
vision, not an external image. ’The essence of 
classical art is imitation, interpreted in a broad 
way; the essence of expressionistic art is creation 
through power of the will and more or less inde- 
pendent of sensuous impressions. The greater 
intelligibility of classical art springs from the 
fact that the external world is known to all 
and concej>tions expressed in terms of it possess 
the conventions of comiTuinication and are thus 
recognizable, whereas the inner vision is pecu- 
liar to the artist e\j>eriencing it and so affords 
little common ground for understanding. 

Classicism would seem to thrive best in a con- 
servative age. '^I'here is a certain affinity between 
the restraint, rationality and form of classical 
art and the spirit of law and conformity in the 
social world. Furthermore, since the standards 
of classicism are objective and depend not upon 
the individual but uj)on artistic principles which 
must be mastered through study rather than 
grasped intuitively, conditions should be favor- 
able for the development of a nucleus of edu- 
cated opinion and taste. A rich culture is 
essential to the production of classical art, which 
is a matter of the mind as well as of emotion 
and imagination, 'riius a body of educated men 
paying allegiance to a common set of literary 
ideals is necessary. Classical art is not a popular 
art; it moves upon a plane distinctly above the 
matter of fact and utilitarian world. lilmbodying 
principles that have been established upon the 
highest achievements of man it pursues its ideal 
of truth and beauty without compromise with 
the transient and the ephemeral. 

Although classicism may be carried too far 
and so tend to become narrow and formalized, 
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at its best it is health and sanity. It always 
furnishes a salutary corrective to extravagant 
imagination and rampant individualism and by 
the permanency of its princijiles sustains the 
thread of continuity through ancient and mod- 
ern art. Although architecture, sculpture and 
literature from the time of the Renaissance to 
the present have been directly influenced by 
the art of (Ircece and Rome, the classical spirit 
has frequently entered other artistic fonns, such 
as painting and music, which have experienced 
no direct contact with antiquity. Whatever art 
reveals a fine rationality and mastery of fonn, 
an adherence to principles set above individual- 
istic caprice, is justly called classical whether it 
can discover its like in the ancient world or not. 

Richard F. Jones 
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CLAUSEWITZ, CARL VON (1780-1831), 
Prussian general. In 1815 he was chief of staff of 
an army corps and in 1831 chief of staff of an 
observation army concentrated on the Polish 
border. In the intervening period (1818 30) he 
served as managing director of the IVIilitary 
Academy at Berlin. During these years he wrote 
his famous treatise on war, published jiost- 
hurnously in incomplete form. 

Together with Jomini, Clausewitz worked out 
the theoretical principle of the new strategy em- 
ployed by Napoleon, According to this principle 
the proper aim of military operation should be 
the destruction of the enemy’s combatant forces 
rather than wearing him down through ma- 
noeuvering and siege. Clausewitz’ doctrine of the 
necessity of concentrating the offensive exclu- 


sively on the field forces dominated the entire 
nineteenth century, influencing the strategic 
thinking of the Prussian general staff even after 
the American Civil W'ar and the Franco-Prus- 
sian War had shown that victory in the field was 
no longer sufficient to place the victor in a posi- 
tion to dictate peace. 

Other phases of C’lausewitz’ strategy, in which 
he differed from later (ierman theorists, are not 
so well known. 1 le emphasized the interdepend- 
ence of warfare and iiolitics, assigning the 
primacy to the latter and by implication sub- 
ordinating the general to the statesman. He ad- 
vanced the idea of the superiority of the inner 
line of operation over the outer, with its corol- 
lary that the object of an offensive should be to 
bte«ik through the enemy’s center rather than to 
envelop his flanks. He insisted on the superior 
strength of the defensive position as such and 
ilrew up formulae for determining the offensive 
superiority required for crushing a given defen- 
sive strength. 

Eckart Kehr 
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CLAY, HENRY (1777-1852), American states- 
man. Clay, Webster and Calhoun constituted 
the “great triumvirate” w'hich for a generation 
before 1850 exercised a dominating influence 
upon federal legislation and American political 
thought without being itself agreed upon many 
matters of public policy. Clay rejiresentcd Ken- 
tucky in the Senate or House of Representatives 
almost continuously from i8ofi until 1825, from 
1831 until his resignation in 1842 and again from 
1849 until his death. He was three times speaker 
of the I louse. As a recognized champion of the 
economic interests and nationalistic feeling of 
the new West and as leader of the “war haw’ks” 
he urged war with England in 1812. As one of 
the commissioners to negotiate the Treaty of 
Ghent (1814) he opposed opening the Mississip- 
pi to England in exchange fur the Newfound- 
land fisheries. His support cf Adams in the 
presidential contest of 1824 led to the charge 
that his subsequent appointment as .secretary of 
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state was the result of a “a)rrupt bargain” with 
the Adams supporters. His principal interest as 
secretary of state was in the new states of l^^atin 
America, but the general outcome of his diplo- 
matic efforts was disappointing. As early as 1820 
he began the elaboration of an ‘‘American 
system” whose chief elements were tariff protec- 
tu)n for young industries and federal aid for in- 
ternal improvements. South Carolina’s at- 
tempted nullification of the tariff acts of 1828 
and J832 forced him to modify his protectionist 
views; the compromise tarifl of 1833 was largely 
his work. His support of the bill to recharter the 
Bank of the Ignited Stiites led to his defeat as a 
Whig candidate for the presidency in 1832. 
The j^roposal to distribute the surplus revenue 
among the slates had his support, but he op- 
posed the establishment of an independent 
treasury system in 1838 and broke sharply with 
President ’I'yler over the bank question. His 
attitude toward slasery contributed greatly to 
his popular title of “the great compromiser”: 
although he had favored the gradual emancipa- 
tion of slaves in Kentucky he opposed the re- 
striction in Missouri and was influential in 
framing the compromises of 1820 and 1821 
under which that state was admitted. Although 
he regarded abolition as “a delusion which can- 
not last” he opposed both 1 exaii annexation and 
the Mexican War and was the f)riiicipal author 
of the compromise legislation of 1850. 

William MacDonald 

IPor/t.v: I'edcral edition, 10 vols. (New York 1904). 
(Jansult: Colton, C'., Life and Times, 2 vols. (New' York 
1846); Sehurz, (L, Life, American Statesmen series, 
2 vols. (New' York lyog); Johnson, W. k'., America's 
Forei^'ii Relations, 2 vols. (New' York 1916); llurton, 
Theodore E., “Henry Clay” in Ameruan Secretaries 
of State, cd by. S. k'. Hemis, 10 vols. (New Y'ork 
1927-29) vol. iv, containing' hihho;^raphy. 

CLEARING HOUSES are devices of organ- 
ized society to efl'cct economy and simplicity in 
exchange. The clearing principle is one of the 
notable manifestations of the effort of human 
beings to simplify procedure in the different 
kinds of exchange which characterize highly 
developed societies. It may function through 
organizations of the most varied form, ranging 
from the informal and temjwrary to the highly 
organized and permanent. It may cover the 
interchange of information, such as credit and 
employment, or the settlement of financial 
claims between two or more parties. In the latter 
case the various claims, such as those arising 
from the interchange of freight cars and the sale 


of securities, are offset against each other so as to 
leave only net differences to be paid. Since so 
large a proportion of human activity is related to 
such common media as money and credit, the 
latter particularly in commercially advanced 
countries, the clearing device is most spectacular 
and effective when used to simplify the ex- 
change of such instruments. The outstanding 
examples of clearing, therefore, from the .stand- 
point of importance, permanence and efficiency, 
are the modern clearing houses e.stablished 
by banks to facilitate the settlement of their 
claims against each other. 

'I'hc clearing principle as applied to the mone- 
tary media of exchange is not of recent origin. 
It has been contended that it was used in Flor- 
ence as early as 800 A.D. and in ’Fokyo as early as 
2600 B.c. At any rate it is certain tliat the prin- 
ciple hail attained a high degree of perfection at 
the fairs of Lyons by 1 463, and knowleilge of the 
methods used at Lyons w'as widespircad in 
Europe by the eighteenth century. 'I’he first 
modern clearing house was probably that in 
London, w’hich took definite form in 1773, al- 
though some authorities say the Edinburgh 
clearing house dates from 1760. Dublin followed 
in 1846; New York City, 1853; Paris, 1872; 
Vienna, 1872, although some local banks cleared 
as early as 1864; Berlin, 1883; St. Petersburg. 
i 8 c) 8 . In the United States there were but siv 
clearing houses in existence at the outbreak of 
the Civil War, organized in the following years: 
New York City, 1853; Boston, 1855; Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Cleveland, 1858; and 
Worcester, Massachu.setts, i8hi. 

The modern clearing house is defined in law' 
as a voluntary association of banks to simplify 
and facilitate the exchange of such items as 
checks, drafts, bills and notes, and to serve as a 
medium of united action upon all questions 
affecting their common welfare. Most of them 
are unincorporated, cooperative associations and 
derive their authority over their members 
through their written assent to their respective 
constitutions. In addition to the principal func- 
tion of clearing most modern clearing houses 
exerasc certain special and secondary functions 
such as extending loans to the government, 
rendering assistance to members, fixing rates of 
interest on deposits, fixing rates of exchange and 
oi charges on collections, fixing reserve require- 
ments, examining member banks, gathering 
credit data for members, publishing statements 
relative to clearings and condition of member 
banks, participating in periodical conferencey 
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and issuing clearing house loan certificates in 
times of financial stress. Some of these functions 
have been taken from the clearing house with 
the establishment of the h^ederal Reserve system. 

In general the modern clearing house clears 
so-called cash items. 'I'he New York Clearing 
House, for example, clears checks, clean drafts 
and bills of exchange, all certified items, ma- 
tured notes and acceptances and (since Septem- 
ber, 1926) bond coupons. The clearing proce- 
dure is simple and consumes but a few moments. 
Representatives of the member banks are sent 
to the clearing house with the items drawn on 
the other members and at the appointed time 
each rcprcsentati\e presents his items to the 
other representatives and receives in turn from 
them the items drawn on his own bank. A 
balance is struck and the debit balances paid by 
debtor banks to the creditor banks through the 
medium of the clearing house. Ordinarily 
settlements are made by bookkeeping opera- 
tions, no funds being used. For example, the 
members of the New York Clearing House 
carry accounts with the i^'ederal Reserve Bank 
of New York and at the close of the clearing 
session the clearing house manager sends a 
settlement statement to the Federal Reserve 
Bank directing that the accounts of certain 
members be del)ited and others credited. Thus 
daily clearings which total more than a billion 
dollars are settled without the actual exchange 
of any money. Clearing houses differ somewhat 
in their mode of operation, sessions ranging 
from one to four per day and settlements being 
made through bookkeeping operations, as 
above, by drafts on some bank, by checks drawn 
on the clearing house, by clearing house certifi- 
cates or by the use of money. 

The system of clearing houses which prevails 
in a country is conditioned by the type of bank- 
ing system and reserve structure which prevails. 
Where central banks exist such banks frequently 
perform clearing functions. In countries with 
branch banking, as in Canada or England, clear- 
ing houses are relatively few and in general are 
for the convenience of the parent institutions. 
Branch banks which carry their reserves with the 
parent bank send their items to the parent bank 
for collection, the latter acting as a clejiring 
house for its member branches and as a collect- 
ing agent when the items are drawn on other 
banks. In a country like the United States with 
its many independent banks the system is less 
simple, and approximately 350 clearing house 
associations have developed to take care of the 


local clearings. With the coming of the P'ederal 
Resserve system the country was divided into 
twelve districts and a new' clearing system was 
superimposed upon the old. Each of the fed- 
eral reserve banks now acts as a district clearing 
house for those banks of its district which 
choose to use it. I'or purpo.scs of intcrdistrict 
clearing a central agency, the (lold Settlement 
Inind, was establislied at Washington, D. C., 
under the supervision of the I'ederal Reserv'e 
Board. Most of the intcrdistrict transactions are 
settled daily through this central fund by means 
of telegraphic transfers made by the federal 
rcser\-e banks, 'rhus the United States has 
provided the mechanism for a national clearing 
system, although all banks have not availed 
themselves of it because of the requirement that 
all participating banks must remit at par for all 
checks presented to them. 

A complete national clearing system presents 
the ideal systc'm and secures the maximum 
economy in the use of all media of exchange 
cleared. All direct exchanges and collections of 
credit instruments not preceded by clearing are 
w'asteful and inefficient in })rocedure. An 
efficient national clearing system, like that de- 
vi.sed for the United States, secures the maxi- 
muiii of economy and speed in collection and 
transfers with consequent increased safety for all 
banks; it brings about a w'ider use of checks or 
deposit currency; it effects an almost instantane- 
ous transfer of credit from one part of the 
country to another; it reduces currency ship- 
ments to a minimum; it secures the utmost mo- 
bility in the use of reserves; and it makes for 
stability in the national credit structure. 

The long e.stablished custom of settling inter- 
country transactions by .sterling bills drawn on 
London has made that city in effect the clearing 
house of the world. Through this spontaneously 
developed agency the transfer of gold from 
country to country has been reduced to a very 
small proportion of the total international trans- 
actions. The creation of a more fonnal mechan- 
ism for minimizing transfers of gold and for 
making possible a more efficient use of credit 
upon a given specie basis was probably one of 
the purposes back of the creation of the Bank for 
International Settlements, one of whose func- 
tions is to c.stablish an international gold clearing 
system (Young Report, Annex i, pt. 5). This 
function has, however, been practically dis- 
regarded in the Statutes of the Bank, as adopted 
by the Organksing Committee (Nov. 13, 1929), 
anoarentlv on the theory that the normal 
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channels of foreign exchange function suffi- 
ciently well. 

Walter K. Spaiir 

Sre: Check; Biel of Exciianoe; Banking, Commer- 
cial; Branch Banking; Central Banks; Federal 
Reserve System. 
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CLICMENCEAU, GICORGES (i<S4i-i929), 
French statesman anti jotirnalist. Clcmenceau 
was essentially a man of the nineteenth century. 
By birth he was a gentleman, coming of an old 
mitldle class family of the Vender; yet all his life 
he retained the manner of the Paris gamin, of the 
facetious metlical student of the sixties holding 
forth in the internes’ cliibrooin. Ilis political 
views bore the stamp of the same period: a 
republican by conviction, he made no distinc- 
tion between the republic and the patrir, an 
intractable enemy of the Second Empire, he had, 
nevertheless, a secret weakne.ss for autocratic 
governments. Above all he was partisan; politics, 
for him, was the conquest of power, an avid and 
joyous pursuit in a glorious and ruthless conflict. 
Tl'here was something of the Roman about his 
patriotism; he had a violent distaste for the 
mawkish homilies of the pacifists. 

These characteristics are the key to his whole 
career. With the war of 1S70 he abandoned 
medicine and teaching for politics and journal- 
ism. In the Chamber of Deputies, to which he 
was elected in 1876, he joined the group of 
young rcfiublicans w'ho were establishing the 
new regime under the leadership of Garnbetta 
and Ferry. After 1878, however, when the 
monarchists had been defeated and the republic 
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was attaining cohesion and organization, Cle- 
menceau turned radical and Jacobin, becoming 
the leader of a faction which split from the 
republican party. Both in the chamber and in 
the columns of La justice he challenged the 
opportunism of the moderate statesmen and 
re.statcd their abandoned or compromised ideals; 
universal suffrage, sujipression of the senate, 
complete sejiaration of church and state, avoid- 
ance of colonial ventures. For fifteen years he 
used his eloquence, devastating as machine gun 
fire, to bring about the downfall of ministry after 
ministry. But his jiath w'as beset by too many 
enmities. In 1893 when he failed to secure re- 
election to the Chamber many believed that his 
political career was ended. He devoted himself 
exclusively to journali.sm until 1S97, when he 
was caught up in the great tide of emotional 
conflict engendered by the Dreyfus affair. 
Joining Zola m an imjiassioned defense of the 
accused captain, dedicating his newly founded 
L'aiirorc to the task of securing reversal of the 
sentence, Clcmenceau once more became vitally 
interested in the affairs of the republic. In 1902 
the dipartnncnt of the \"ar elected him to the 
senate and in iqofi he became minister and 
premier for the first time itt his already long 
career. The “vieiix debutant,” as he liked to call 
himself, took full acKantage of the authority of 
his position and resolutely resisted the miners 
and other strikers, in w'hose actions he read a 
threat to the republic, even though by so doing 
he incurred the la.sting enmity of the more 
progre.ssive groups. In the Moroccan affair it was 
he who dared unequivocally to resist the Ger- 
man claims. During the years that followed his 
resignation from the premiership (1909) Cle- 
mcnceau labored to keep the French nation alert 
to the po.ssibility of foreign aggrcs.sion. In his 
Uhtmtme lihre his fulminations against French 
military inefficiency echoed through the coun- 
try; and when Ifhonme libre was suppressed 
Vhomme enchaine. continued to clamor against 
the })olicy of the government. In 1917, when 
France was at the end of her resources and asked 
of her leaders only that they hold on, the old 
warrior, now seventy-six years old, answered the 
call, succeeding Painlevc as prime minister. He 
became the symbol of his country’s pathetic and 
tenacious will to survive and in the popular 
imagination he joined the ranks of legendary 
heroes: Jeanne d’Arc, Danton, Garnbetta. When 
the time came to make the peace, Clemenceau 
was named president of the Versailles Con- 
ference. But it was a Clemenceau of the nine- 
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tcenth century and not of the twentieth who 
negotiated the treaty, a Clemenceau who could 
not forget the war of 1870, who in the face of the 
idealism which overhung a section of the confer- 
ence fought stubbornly for security on the 
Rhineland, indemnification and the maintenance 
of the old system of alliances. On the morrow of 
the Versailles IVeaty the old “tiger,” morose 
and indifferent to popular acclaim, retired to his 
home in the Vendee; here he lived in solitude 
and self-sufficiency, devoting the ten remaining 
years of his life to study and writing. 

AnDRK SlKCFRir.l) 
Consult: Adam, George, The Tiger (New York 1930)* 

CLEMKN'r OF ALEXANDRIA ('Fitus Fla- 
vius Clemens) (r. 150-r. 215), church father. 
Clement was born probably at Athens. lie be- 
came converted to Christianity and after about 
200 was head of the famous catechetical school of 
Alexandria. He elaborated in his Paedagogus the 
first CMiristian-philosophical ethics; in the reli- 
gious philosophy of his principal work, Slromaldy 
he united the late (ireek yvibaLs (knowledge) 
with the Christian Triaris (faith); and in his 
homily, H 7 /o h the Rich Man That Shall Be 
Saved? (tr. by G. W. Butterworth in his Clem ml 
of Alexatidria, Loeb Classical Library, London 
IQ19), he gave a conciliatory answer to the 
earnest question of primitive Christianity re- 
garding the compatibility of riches and faith. 

Clement’s significance for intellectual history 
rests upon his acknowledgment of Greek philos- 
ophy, especially that of Plato, as preparing the 
way for (Christianity — an acknowledgment 
which laid the fouiulation for Origen’s crowning 
work; and ujion his tlcmonstration of the al- 
ready much used conception of the Logos as the 
firm bridge connecting philo.sophy and religion. 
Most important, however, for the social teaching 
of the church, as later for scholasticism, has 
been the fact that in opposition to the com- 
munistic tendencies which were shown in many 
writings of the first half of the second century 
he opened the way for the victory of a moderate, 
quietistic spirit. Clement, to be sure, was far 
from interpreting property in the manner of 
contemporary Roman law na jus utendi et abu- 
tendi'y he himself teaches that property belongs 
to God and that man has merely the right of 
enjoyment of it and even this only so far as is 
necessary. It is not right that some should live in 
luxury and others in want, and he insists that 
the greed for profit is the root of all evil. More 
important, however, and more fruitful of 1 csults 


was the Ihct that he no longer upheld as the 
norm for all Christians an asceticism hostile to 
society, but pointed out the conditions under 
which the rich man too might inherit the king- 
dom of heaven. Thus at the same time entrance 
into Christianity w'as made easier for the proper- 
tied classes of antiquity and the way opened to 
an alliance frequent thereafter between church 
and wealth. 

Edgar Sai.in 
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CLEMENT, AMBROISE (1805-86), French 
economist. As secretary of the mayoralty of 
Saint-Etienne, Loire, from 183S to 1848 and 
from 1850 to i860 he applied himself to fiscal 
problems especially and succeeded in amortizing 
the city debt and in establishing a surplus. 
While his office prevented his taking an im- 
portant part in the intellectual life of Baris, it not 
only permitted him to study at close range the 
economics of industry and the life of the working 
class in one of the busiest sections of France but 
also exerted a marked influence on his writings. 

Clement’s early reputation w^as founded on his 
Recherches sur les causes de Tindigence (Paris 
’846). He opposed all forms of socialism and in 
Des nouvelles idees de nforme industrielle (Paris 
1(848) attacked the national workshops and the 
doctrines of Louis Blanc. He also objected to 
state owmership on practical grounds and in his 
own province successfully blocked the imperial 
prefect’s plan to regulate the grain trade. He was 
a disciple of the ideologues, especially Destutt de 
Tracy and J. B. Say, and was strongly influenced 
by Malthus, Charles Comte and Duiioyer. He 
was one of the organizers and editors of the 
Dictimmaire de Viconomie politique (2 vols., Paris 
1852-53; 4th ed. 1873), for which he wrote the 
introduction. He also contributed to the Journal 
des economistes. 

His principal writings, in addition to those 
mentioned above, are Kssai sur la science sociale 
(2 vols., Paris 1867) containing three treatises on 
economics, experimental ethics and rational 
politics; Le bon sens dans les doctrines morales et 
politiques (2 vols., Paris 1878); and La crise 
economique et sociale en P'rance et en Europe 
(Paris 1886), his last work, in which he sums 
up his arguments against excessive public 
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expenditure, protectionism and socialism. 
Clement’s contribution to nineteenth century 
economic thought is creditable but unoriginal. 

Roger Picard 

CLEMENT, JEAN-PIERRE (1809-70), French 
historian and economist. Clement, who was 
employed in the department of finance, under- 
took a scries of studies of French ministers 
and superintendents of finance. lie became 
especially interested in Colbert, on whom he 
wrote a series of articles which were published 
in the Correspondant and later collected in a 
volume entitled Histoire de la vie et dc Fadmi- 
nistration de Colbert (Paris 1846). 'Fhe work was 
crowned by the Academie Fran^-aise. In 1859 
he was commissioned by the government to 
collect and publish Colbert’s paj>ers, a formi- 
dable enterprise which was to occupy the greater 
part of his life. In all, ten volumes appeared 
under the title J,ettres^ instructions et memoires 
de Colbert (Paris 1861- 82, the two last being 
published posthumously). The introductions to 
each volume, which form in themselves a com- 
plete study of the work of Colbert, were pub- 
lished separately as the Histoire de Colbert et de 
son administration (2 vols., Paris 1874). At 
intervals Clement published a series of works 
on the history of the reign of Louis xiv and of 
French financial and economic policy, of which 
the more important ones arc Le gouvermnnent 
de Ijiuis XIV de i 6 Sj a iOSq (Paris 1848), 
Jacques Coeur et Charles vii (2 vols., Paris 1853), 
Histoire du systhne protecteur en France (Paris 
1854), Portraits historiques (Paris 1855), Im 
police sous Louis xiv (Paris 1866), Madame 
de Montespan et Louis xiv (Paris 1868), and 
line abbesse de Fontevrault au xvir siecle (Paris 
1869). 

He had been appointed a member of the 
Academic dcs Sciences Morales et Politiques 
when a section for politics anti administration 
was created in 1855. Although not very active 
politically, he was for many years a member 
of the general council in the department of the 
Var. 

As an economist Clement was an ardent advo- 
cate of free trade. I’his, however, did not 
prevent his admiring the work of C^olbert. He 
recognized the contribution which Colbert’s 
system had made toward jmtting France in the 
front rank of manufacturing countries, but he 
questioned its advantages for national well- 
being in general and for the agricultural class 
in particular. In his Histoire du systhne protect- 


teur en France he advocated a progressive down- 
ward revision of the tariff for the benefit of the 
people as a whole. He was primarily a careful, 
documentary historian whose works are models 
of critical erudition. 

Ed. Esmonin 

CLERGY. See Priesthood. 

CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS. The term 
clerical occupations is now used to denote a large 
variety of office ]>ositions other than those of an 
executive or professional nature, most of which 
involve writing, computing or record keeping. 
These supplement the conduct of industry, 
business, education, public administration, 
scientific research and the dissemination of 
literature and news. 

’Phe existence of a special professional group 
of copyists and correspondents prt^dated the 
designation of clerk. Assyrian monuments as 
early as the eighth century B.c. and Egyptian 
reliefs of remote dates portray scribes writing 01 
copying on tablets, leather or papyrus rolls. 
Toward the end of the fifth century b.c. the 
Athenian book trade, catering to a w'itle reading 
public, employed large numbers of scribes, who 
were usually slaves. The use of papyrus rolls 
w'hich were not durable, except in very dry 
climates, made it necessary continually to pre- 
pare new copies of the outworn books. 'Phe 
largest and most learned group of copyists ever 
assembled were those employed in the great 
libraries of Alexandria from the second cen- 
tury B.c. Rome not only developed a book trade 
but at the beginning of the fourth century a.d. 
boasted a number of public libraries which re- 
quired the work of scribes. Professional scribes 
were employed by the illiterate lower classes for 
business as well as for personal correspondence. 
The affairs of government at all times necessi- 
tated the employment of clerical assistants. 

'Phe term “clerk” {clericus) itself goes back to 
the mediaeval “clergy,” which was a collective 
name for the body of clerks who had taken holy 
orders. Its origin dates from a period when 
education was the prerogative of the men in the 
church. The great monastic orders of the Middle 
Ages set themselves the task of copying, on the 
more durable vellum codex, documents con- 
sidered of value for monastic education. In the 
scriptorium of the monasteries the clerical monks 
sat hour after hour at their sloping desks, or 
carolas, busy with the transcriptions which were 
later to be corrected by the best scholars of the 
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monasteries. The elaborate illumination of the 
text was, however, most often the individual 
contribution of the humble clerk. I’hese clerical 
monks also compiled the monastery’s chronicle, 
a compendium of useful information which 
often began with the creation of the world and 
extended to details of the recent history of the 
realm and of the immediate ncighborliood. 
England owes much of the valuable source 
material of her history to the industry of the 
clerical monks. 

Eventually, a “clerk” came to be any nian who 
followed an occupation requiring writing. Clerks 
were used during the Middle Ages in connection 
with the busine.ss (^f the great secular feudal 
estates. The bailiff’s roll, or annual balance 
sheet, contained a record of the receipts of 
rents and the outlays for expenses. As late as the 
thirteenth century the use of Koman numerals 
and other intricacii's involved in the computa- 
tion of these records necessitated specialized 
clerical assistance. Towns, parishes and other 
public bodies employed clerks. 

As industry came into the control of the great 
craft and merchant guilds the employment of 
clerks increased. With every expansion in the 
character and scope of commerce, industrv and 
public affairs the number of clerical workers in- 
crea.sed. Very little change, however, in the 
character of the occunations themselves may be 
discovered before the last tjuartcr of the nine- 
teenth centur}'. Although the invention of print- 
ing in the fifteenth century resulted in increasing 
rather than diminishing the number of clerks 
required, the nature of their tasks remained the 
same. 

'I’he introduction of the typewriter into the 
United States in the seventies marks the begin- 
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ning of a series of other inventions for driplicat- 
ing, computing, compiling, dictating, folding, 
addressing and the like, as well as of innovations 
in office practise. Concurrently there was a dis- 
placement of the small individual enterprise by 
the corporation and the trust as the dominant 
units in industrial and business life. These 
changes have resulted in a great increase in the 
number of men and women in the clerical occu- 
pations, in their congregation into larger units 
and at the same time in the increasing mechan- 
ization of their work. The following table shows 
the increase in the total number of clerical 
workers from iqio to 1920, as well as increases 
in the various subdivisions recognized by the 
United States census bureau as comprising the 
group. These figures include government em- 
ployees, whose problems, since they differ in 
important respects from those of non -govern- 
ment employees, arc discussed elsewhere. 

'I’he three million odd clerical workers in 1920 
show an increase of more than 80 percent over 
1910. An even more striking increase, both 
relatively and absolutely, is shown in the figures 
for the number of women. Imr the occuj>ational 
group as a whole, women represented 45 percent 
in 1920 as compared with 34 percent in igio, 
less tiian 30 percent m 1900 and 6 percent in 
1880. Men had long been in the majority in each 
of the subdivisions with the exception of ste- 
nographers and typists, among whom in the last 
«h‘cadc women have predominated. The more 
rapid rate of increase of women greatly reduced 
the majorities of the men in the other subdivi- 
sions. In the subgroup of clerks, for instance, 
women in 1920 comprised a third as compared 
with about a sixth in 1910, an increase greater 
than in any other occupation reported by the 
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All clerical occupations 

3,126,541 

1,700,425 

1,425,116 

1,737,053 

1,143,829 

593,224 

Agents, canvassers and 
collectors 

Bookkeepers, cashiers, 

1 75^772 

i.SQ, 94 » 

15,831 

105,172 

96,325 

8,8o2 

accountants and audi- 







tors 

734.688 

375,564 

359,124 

486,700 

299,545 

187,155 

Clerks 

Messengers, bundle and 

1,487,005 

1,015,742 

472,163 

720,498 

597,833 

122,665 

cash girls and boys 

113,022 

98,768 

14.254 

108,035 

96,748 

11,287 

Stenographers and typists 

6 i 5 >i 54 

50,4*9 

564,744 

316,693 

53,378 

263,315 


Source. Fourteenth Census of the U. S. 1020, vol. 


upattons, p. ii3. Table 4. 
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census. Women clerks increased almost fourfold large units, attached to vast industrial commer- 


within the last decade. 

It is within this largest subgroup of clerks, 
numbering in 1920 a million and a half, or almost 
half of the total occupational group, that some of 
the most drastic changes leading to mechaniza- 
tion and the introduction of woman labor have 
taken place. Women perform tasks which were 
cither new or unknown at the beginning of the 
century. 

The above table reveals the wide variety in 
the character of the work perfonned by cleri- 
cal employees. This has most often been ac- 
companied by a correspondingly wide range in 
the pay received. According to a study made in 
1926 by the National Industrial Conference 
Board covering 27,000 employees in 427 com- 
panies the median weekly salary rate varied 
from Si 5. 3 8 for mail clerks to S49-87 for chief 
clerks. Only wdicn combined with administra- 
tive responsibility is clerical work well paid. 
According to the same study median weekly 
salary rates for general clerks were $19-38, for 
senior stenographers $27.47, for head book- 
keepers $41.34. In the group of occupations 
most characteristic of office employment the 
average salary rate was close to $25 per week, as 
compared with weekly average earnings of 
$27.27 given by this same body for manual 
workers. 

The gradation in tasks and salaries has helped 
to uphold the lingering tradition that the clerical 
occupations, in aildition to alfording more con- 
genial work, shorter hours, vacations with pay 
and similar advantages, offer not only greater 
social prestige than factory labor but provide 
ste]>ping stones to better positions. These ad- 
vances presumably extend into important exec- 
utive and technical jiositions. Such compensa- 
tions are held to outweigh the small salaries of 
particular occupations. 

Recent studies of wages and of working condi- 
tions in terms of hours, occupational hazards, 
economic security and opportunities for ad- 
vancement tend to show that the shadowy line 
between many of these clerical tasks and un- 
skilled factory occupations is becoming more 
and more imperceptible. 

There still exists, of course, the .small office in 
which the clerk, bookkeeper or .stenographer 
finds in the variety of his daily w'ork and in the 
opportunity for initiative and advancement 
compensations for a comparatively low salary. 
The proportion of such workers is small. The 
majority of clerical workers is concentrated in 


cial enterprises, in which mechanization has 
taken place in all branches of work from that of 
the file clerk to the more highly skilled book- 
keeping and stenographic branches. I’hc subse- 
quent specialization and subdivision, involving 
physical segregation and jirecluding the possibil- 
ity of advancement from one task to the other, 
have transformed most of these occupations into 
blind alley jobs. According to a study made 
recently by the American Management As.socia- 
tion one large firm reported that over 80 percent 
of its clerical force did not expect promotion to 
other positions. 

The technical aspects of mechanization as 
well as the problem of its immediate enforce- 
ment in ofiice practise have been studied by in- 
dustrial engineers. They have recommended the 
broader application of such melhotls as the 
introduction of piece wf)rk and of production 
standards often mechanically controlled, as well 
as of practises leading to the virtual elimination 
of individual initiative. This trend has aroused 
but little articulate comment either from the 
workers or from those in charge of business 
education or from students of labor problems. 

The statement that office work is very much 
less injurious to the health than factory emi)loy- 
ment has also been challenged by some recent 
studies, which show that defects in systems of 
ventilation, illumination and seating arrange- 
ments arc by no means uncommon and that 
morbidity and mortality rates are not low. The 
percentage of male office workers (unadjusted 
for age groups) suffering from tuberculosis is 
exceeded only by that of soldiers, sailors, miners 
(other than coal) and pottery workers. The aver- 
age length of life of male office workers is com- 
puted at thirty-nine years. 

It is probably true, however, that since their 
rate of turnover is lower office workers enjoy 
greater economic security than factory employ- 
ees. This may be due in part to the greater 
docility of the clerical worker and to the se- 
lection, through elaborate systems of hiring, 
of workers likely to be stable. As their num- 
bers increase, however, clerical workers are 
more and more likely to be subject to the inci- 
dence of cyclical fluctuations, especially in view 
of the steadily increasing oversupply of office 
workers turned out by the schools. The older 
men and women find the same difficulty in 
maintaining and securing employment as in 
factory occupations. 

Supposed advantages in shorter working 
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hours have in some instances been more than 
counterbalanced by unregulated and excessive 
overtime. Moreover, the margin of diirercnce is 
being cut into by the increasing number of 
organized manual workers who haN c won the 
five-day week and the shorter Wf)rking day. In a 
study covering 304 establishments em}>loying 
174,000 clerical workers the average working 
day was 7 hours and 40 minutes, while 106 
plants worked an eight-hour day and 25 plants 
more than an eight-hour day. 

It has often been observed that members of 
die salaried class have an adv’^antage ov'er wage 
earners in that their earnings in times of depres- 
sion are not reduced as soon or as much as those 
)f wage earners. On the other hand, they have a 
corresponding disadvantage in that their salaries 
in times of prosperity are increased so slowly 
that they often fail to keep pace with the rising 
cost of liv'ing. According to Professor Paul H. 
Douglas the salaried and cleric.d workers in the 
United States in 1926 w^erc “oidy 3 per cent 
better off than they had been during the nine- 
ties,” which, he comments, is “particiilaily 
striking in view^ of the 29 jier cent gain made by 
the manufacturing wage earners.” 

No form of organization has arisen among 
the clerical workers, with the exception of 
those in government offices, the railway and 
steamship clerks and a few' hundred employees 
)f labor unions. All three of the.se groups have 
received some external stimulus to organization. 
The railway clerks have been particularly suc- 
cessful, their number reaching almo.st a hundred 
thousand in 1929, of whom about one third were 
women. I’lic existence of strong national unions 
and national collective agreements in other 
branches of the railway industry accounts in 
part for the railway clerks’ organization. An- 
other factor, which holds lor governmental em- 
ployees as well, is the large role of regula- 
tory legislation, for the securing of which 
organization is necessary. With the exception 
of the activ'ities of these three groups efiforts 
to improve working conditions have in the main 
come from the employers. Workers’ participa- 
tion in any form of emjiloyce representation has 
been passive. Welfare activities, involving recre- 
ational facilities, lunchrooms and the like, have a 
vogue among clerical employees, particularly 
where women arc in the majority. Fnim time to 
time spasmodic organizing campaigns in the 
larger cities have been carried on among em- 
ployees of banks and large insurance companies. 
Although the response in membership has been 


negligible, the agitating groups have claimed 
that their efforts have brought about increases in 
wages. 

The indifference of the clerical worker to 
unionism or to any other form of collective 
organization may be exjilained by a number of 
factors. 'Phe greater number of women, especial- 
ly younger women, workers, new to the jirob- 
lems of economic organization, has increased the 
difficulties of unionization. Most fundamental, 
however, is the old pnjudice of the white collar 
w'orker against being identified in any way with 
the manual worker. ’I’hc persistence of the 
belief that clerical occupations present opipor- 
tunitv for advancement may be accounted for by 
the fact that the number gaining promotion, al- 
though a decreasing one, is still much larger than 
among factory workers. 'Phe terminology of 
clerical employment confirms the assumption of 
superiority: clerical workers earn salaries, not 
w'ages; thes go to busine.ss, not to work; their 
positions (not jobs) are in offices, not factories. 

I’he situation of the clerical worker in Great 
Britain re.sernbles in many respects that of the 
American clerk. Although clerks were persons 
of only minor social importance before the 
eighteenth century, the rise of the middle class 
in lirgland caused occu}iational status to be- 
come far less rigid. 'Phus the career of Robert 
Clive, who had bi-en a mere clerk in the employ 
of the East India Comjiany and who attained a 
position of great wealth and influence, may be 
taken as .symbolic of a development in which an 
amazed society saw the “clerks of yesterday 
become the capitalists of today.” Beginning with 
the fifties, clerical occupations for women were 
highly recommended by leaders of the women s 
rights movement and a conscious effort was 
made to introduce women into the civil service. 
The “black-coated proli-tariat” of England en- 
joys still a feeling of social superiority to the 
factory operatixe. 

In 1921 there were about a million and a half 
clerical workers in (ireat Britain, of whom a 
quarter of a million were government employees. 
Although British office practise has by no means 
undergone such mechanization and specializa- 
tion as American, tradition operates against ad- 
vancement of clerical workers. The economic 
status of the British clerical worker, especially 
since the war, is probably lower than that of 
the American. Various special bills for safe- 
guarding the health and improving the working 
conditions of clerks in private establishments, 
in spite of the great need for such legislation. 
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nave been defeated in Parliament. The an- 
tipathy of the British clerk to unionization 
stands out in contrast to the British working- 
man’s high degree of organization. In the first 
flush of the “new unionism” at tne beginning of 
the twentieth century a national union of clerks 
was formed. During the war its membership 
exceeded 40,000, but in 1930 it had dwindled to 
less than 7000. 

In the countries of continental Europe clerical 
workers have responded to labor unionism, and 
largely through their efforts measures regulat- 
ing hours and wages and laws providing social 
insurance have been specially enacted for their 
benefit or have been so drawn as to include 
them. 

Austria has been called the cradle of clerical 
unionism. The largest labor union membership 
of clerical workers, however, is in (iermany. A 
rich literature is available concerning the status 
of the Angestellten, the term now distinguishing 
those in private employ from the Beamten, or 
government employees. It has been estimated 
that the number of clerical workers has risen 
from half a million in the eighties to two million 
in 1907 and to perhaps more than double that 
number in 1926. Of the non-government em- 
ployees 400,000 belong to trade unions affiliated 
with the “free trade” union movement and with 
the Amsterdam International. Another large 
group is affiliated with the Ilirsch-Duncker 
national organization, a third with the Christian 
labor unions; some scattered thousands are organ- 
ized in unaffiliated neutral, or “yellow," groups, 
while a small number are communist in alle- 
giance. Unionization came later among the cler- 
ical than among the manual workers. In- 
centives to organization may have been the desire 
for recognition in the extensive social legislation 
enacted in the nineties for other working class 
groups and the opportunity to participate in 
the political labor movement. In some instances 
it may have been the desire to keep pace with 
the industrial workers that aroused group 
consciousness. 

The number of clerical workers in European 
countries is increasing. They now fonn more 
than 10 percent of the working population, 
as compared with 6 or 7 percent in 1906 or 
1907. 7 ’hc wide influence in all countries of 
American business methods, added to the failure 
of clerical workers e\'crywhere to maintain their 
economic status, has aroused considerable con- 
cern. Recently in Chile legislation enacted to 
protect clerical workers, of whom a great 
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number are in the employ of American capital- 
istic enterprises, has been far reaching in scope, 
prohibiting the use of “yellow dog” contracts 
and providing for joint insurance funds and the 
like, ^rhe International Labour Office began in 
1928 a series of conferences looking toward the 
international regulation of the hours of salaried 
employees in response to the growing concern 
for their poor economic status. 

Amy Hewrs 
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CLERMONT-GANNEAU, CHARLES (1846- 
1923), French epigraplikst and archaeologist 
In 1867 he was ajiixiinted dragoman at the 
French consulate in Jerusalem. After fifteen 
years in the consular and diplomatic service in 
the Near East he returned to France, where 
until 1906, when he retired with the honorary 
title of ministre plenipotcntiaire, he combined 
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diplomacy with research and teaching. In 1890 
at Renan’s request the chair of Semitic epig- 
raphy was established for him at the College de 
France. Both the French government and vari- 
ous English and French groups interested in 
archaeology commissioned him on several occa- 
sions to undertake archaeological expeditions to 
the Near East. 

During Clermont-Ganncau’s lifetime and 
largely through his own work Palestinian ar- 
chaeology and epigraphy developed from scanty 
collections of useless material into exact sci- 
ences. After his initial good fortune in discover- 
ing the Mesha Stone, the most important written 
monument ever found in Palestine, he entered 
upon an uninterrupted series of brilliant archae- 
ological, epigraphic and topographic discoveries, 
in which he displayed unusual linguistic eru- 
dition together with sound philological method 
and extraordinary archaeological flair, a com- 
bination of qualities which has been unsurpassed 
by any other oriental archaeologist. One of the 
sensational by-products of his career was the 
unmasking of the most notorious forgeries of 
the nineteenth century, the so-called Moabite 
antiquities, which had deceived the German 
archaeologists, and the “archetype manuscript 
of Deuteronomy,” which liad been offered to 
the British Museum for a fabulous price. Most 
of Clerrnont-Ganneau’s papers and monographs 
are collected in Etudes d'archeolo^ie orientale 
(2 vols., Paris 1880-92), Recueil d' arciieologte 
orientale vols., Paris 1888-1923) and Archae- 
ological Researches in Palestine (2 vols., London 
1896-99). 

W. F. Albright 

Consult: InKhoIt, Harald, in Revue anheoh^ciue, 5th 
scr., vol. xvii (1923) 342-45, and “Bibliographie de 
Charles Clermont-Cianneau” in Revue archailn}'i([ue, 
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CLEVELAND, STEPHEN GROVER (1837- 
1908), American statesman. Four years after his 
admission to the New York state bar in 1859, 
Cleveland became assistant district attorney of 
Erie county and subsequently served as district 
attorney and sheriff. In 1881 he was elected 
mayor of Buffalo on a reform ticket. He attracted 
r-onsiderable attention by the thoroughness with 
which he carried out the reform program and 
in the following year, partly as a result of this 
reputation, was chosen to the governorship of 
New York on the Democratic ticket. During his 
administration he became nationally prominent 


by his stubborn honesty, his defiance of Tam- 
many and his blunt way of dealing with public 
questions. Nominated for the presidency in 1884 
he defeated Blaine in a campaign which brought 
him warm support from reform elements, and 
in the following year he organized in Washing- 
ton the first Democratic administration since 
before the Civil War. 

Cleveland’s eminence is that, not of an ag- 
gressive reformer in the Roosevcltian or Wil- 
sonian sense, but of a conservative statesman 
who was unflinching in his adherence to prin- 
ciple. A man of limited intellect and foresight 
and yet endowed with clear immediate vision, he 
pursued a ruggedly direct course. In his first 
administration he alienated many of the party 
politicians by resisting the extreme demands of 
the spoilsmen for oflice and by his support of 
civil strvice reform (which he enlarged still 
further in his second administration); insisting 
upon the independence of his appointive power 
he forced Congress to repeal the Tenure of 
Office Act. A still larger section of his party 
was alienated by his vigorous opposition — cul- 
minating iti his veto of the first general pension 
bill of 1887 — to the practise of indiscrim- 
inate granting of Civil War pensions. Be- 
coming convinced of the unfairness of the high 
protective tariff, which in addition, by piling 
up a large treasury surplus, was proving a 
source of embarrassment to the administration, 
he devoted his entire message of December, 
1887, to an attack upon it. Renominated in 1888 
he gained a popular plurality but lost the elec- 
tion to Benjamin Harrison. Nevertheless, his 
tariff message proved a successful stroke. The 
congressional elections of 1890 were a sweeping 
popular repudiation of the excessively high Mc- 
Kinley tariff, which had been passed in that 
year; and in 1892, running against Harrison in 
a campaign dominated by the tiiriff issue, Cleve- 
land won a decisive victory. His second admin- 
istration proved one of the most troubled in 
American history and was, in spite of his 
undeviating devotion to sound principles, to a 
certain extent disastrous. One of his most pain- 
ful disappointments was the defeat of his low 
tariff policy, which had been endorsed by the 
country in two national elections. By means of 
lobbying and logrolling and by an alliance 
between the Republicans and a small group ot 
protectionist senators of Cleveland’s own party 
under the leadership of A. P. Gorman, his 
opponents were able to carry through the un- 
satisfactory Wilson bill, which Cleveland dc- 
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nounced and allowed to become law without 
his signature. The financial problems of the 
second administration were strikingly differ- 
ent from those of the first. The president was 
embarrassed, no longer by a surplus, but by 
an acute shortage which had been gradually 
produced by heavy expenditures under Presi- 
dent Harrison and by the effeets of the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Ac« of iS(p in draining the 
treasury of its gold. In the severe crisis pre- 
cipitated by the panic of 1893 Cleveland was 
finally successful, although at the co.st of per- 
manently alienating tlie great body of free silver 
Democrats, in saving the goveniincnt from 
bankruptcy. He compelled the repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act, rescued the treas- 
ury by the desperate remedy of four bond issues 
and sustained the capacity of the government 
to continue its gold payments. To restore order 
in Chicago following the violent Pullman strike 
disturbances of 1894 he secured a federal 
court injunction against the strikers and by 
sending federal troops maintained the national 
government’s right of intervention. Although 
he resisted the annexation of 1 lawaii and refused 
to be driven into war with Spain over the insur- 
rection in Cuba, he emphatically asserted the 
interest of the United States in an equitable 
settlement of the Venezuelan boundary and 
forced Great Britain to recognize the implicii- 
tions of the Monroe Doctrine. So unpopular 
were many of his acts that during his last year 
in the White House he was left in political 
solitude, but he accepted doggedly the penaltx' 
for his inability to compromise. Cleveland lived 
long enough to witness a general public recog- 
nition of his civic heroism. He will be remem- 
bered for some of his specific policies, but much 
more for the example he gave of unflinching 
adherence to his ideal of public duty, which, 
although sometimes narrow and unimaginative, 
was always conscientious. 

Allan Nfvins 

Consult. McElroy, R. M., C rover Cleveland, tlie Alan 
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CLICQIJOT-BLERVACHE, SIMON DE 
(1723-96), French economist. Both before and 
after his appointment as director general of 
manufactures and commerce in 1766 he wrote a 
number of tracts dealing with matters of 
economic policy. He was fundamentally an 
economic liberal, although caution occasionally 
impelled him to favor moderate internal regula- 


tion or more drastic regulation of foreign trade. 
In the most notable of his works. Considerations 
sur le commerce ct en particulier sur les compagnie.s. 
societh et maitrises (Amsterdam 1758), which ac- 
cording to Dupont de Nemours was written 
“under the supervision and with the advice of 
Gournay,’’ he traces the history of the guild 
system in France, analyzes its effects and con- 
cludes by advocating its abolition. His attention 
was directed primarily toward commerce and 
industry, but he was careful, in that age of 
physiocrats, to give adequate recognition and 
consideration to agriculture. In order to en- 
courage the peasant class in a kingdom where he 
saw “many trades and few plough?” he sug- 
gested such changes as the reform of the taille 
and the suppression of all feudal dues {Uami du 
cidtivateur, 2 vols., Chambery 1789). In general 
he was inclined to accept the rural policy of the 
physiocrats, with the reservation that con- 
sumers’ interests must be safeguarded. Clicquot- 
Blervachc’s other w'orks include: Disserlatiou sur 
les effets que produit le taux de /'interest de I'argent 
sur le commerce et raf^rirulture (Amiens 1755), in 
which he called for legislation to reduce the 
interest rate, a policy of which he later perceived 
the fallacy; Disstrtation sur I'etat du commerce en 
h'rance depuis 1 1 agues Capet jusqu'd Franfois / 
(Amiens 1756); Fssai sur le commerce du Levant 
(unpublished); Eloge de Sully (unpublished). 

G. Wkiu.i'USse 

Consult. Vroil, Jules de, Etude sur Cliequot-BlerxHtche, 
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CLIMATE. The Climatic Regions of the World. 
Beaiuse of the recurrence in the several conti- 
nents of similar relationshij^s between land, 
water, wind direction and distance from the 
earth’s equator it is possible to define type 
climates which serve an important purpose in 
the science of climatology. Since the earliest 
times the devace of type climates has been em- 
ployed, but until recently the definition of types 
has been loose and misleading. 'J’hus the term 
“torrid zone” is descriptive of neither land nor 
climate, for the area so designated contains 
deserts and swamps, thick hot forests and bleak 
cold plateaus. The continental designations, as 
“Africa” or “Europe,” are equally non-descrip- 
tive. But “tundra” or “equatorial forest” are 
definite descriptive terms. Excellent climate 
maps constructed on scientific lines are now 
available. Among them that of W. P. Koppen 
(to be found in Petermann, A., Mittheilungen, 
ed. by P. I-^nghans, vol. Ixiv, 1918, p. 240) is a 
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marvel of completeness hut is too complicated 
for the purposes of the present discussion. 'I'he 
accompanying maps are based on the classifica- 
tion of A. J. and h'. D. Ilerbertson {The Senior 
Geography). By means of such charts a more 
adequate kno^^'ledge is obtainable of the typical 
climates of the world and of their relation to 
some of the elements of civilization. 

'I’he wet equatorial lowland or Amazon type 
(4c) is a climate with sullicient heat and humid- 
ity to produce a thick forest wath dense foliage 
and huge tree trunks. When the forest is clearetl 
an impenetrable jungle quickly springs up. 'I’his 
is the land of palms, bananas, cassava and rice 
and covers large areas in South America, 
Africa and the East Indies. 

'I’hc summer rain or Sudan and monsoon 
types of climate (4b) arc found in tropic grass- 
lands marked by frequent and heavy rains which 
alternate with months of drought. In the wetter 
areas near the equator these lands are covered 
with tall grass interspersed with trees, forming a 
landscape called savannah. The amount of rain- 
fall decreases with distance from the equator, 
and grass and trees become progressively scarcer 
until the grassland tapers off to sparse scrub and 
bunch grass and finally, in Africa, merges into 
the deserts of Kalahari and Sahara. In Asia the 
great land mass of the continent heats up in 
summer, causing the air to become light; the 
barometer falls and there is great indraft of wind 
from the seas. This summer wind is called a 
monsoon. India has a monsoon type of climate. 
In Australia the smaller land mass located, like 
Asia, just outside of the equatorial belt produces 
a similar summer season but one not so strongly 


developed as that in the more gigantic Asia. In 
these tropic grasslands the rainfall is much more 
irregular as to both quantity and time than it is 
in Europe. As a result wild animals must 
struggle for the water hole and man must deal 
with the recurrent problem of famine. I’he 
tropic grasslands of South America are almost 
entirely uninhabited, a condition due not to 
whim or accident but to irregularity of rainfall. 
Within recent years the complete failure of 
crops in the Brazilian state of Ceara, just north 
of the east point of Brazil, caused most of the 
population to move to the seacoast to be fed for 
a season at government expense. 

'Fhe lofty plateau or Bolivian type of climate 
(4d) is found in the Andean and 'I'ibetan pla- 
teaus. 'Fhese are lands of cold dry pastures with 
patches of potato and hardy cereal tillage. 

'Fhe western desert or Sahara type (4a) is hot 
and dry. It is found on the western margins of 
continents in latitudes of twenty to thirty 
degrees and these regions have deserts immedi- 
ately upon the shore of the sea. 

Warm temperate, western margin or Medi- 
terranean climate (3a), lying poleward from the 
desert areas, is as systematically distributed as is 
the desert type. Rain falls only in winter, when 
plants cannot make the best use of it. The winter 
rain is accompanied by temperatures usually 
above freezing, and grass, wheat, barley and 
other hardy plants may grow through this 
season. The grass and flowers of early spring are 
followed by a summer of shimmering heat, dead 
grass, bare fields, hazy atmosphere and a mantle 
of dust. Mountains are extremely important in 
regions with Mediterranean climate because 
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they catch and hold the winter snows and furnish 
water for the irrigation of the low plains that are 
otherwise dry in summer, as in California, 
Chile, Australia, the hucrias of Spain, the 
orange orchards of Sicily and the coasts of 
Palestine. 

Warm temperate, eastern margin or China 
type of climate (3h) is found in areas in the 
same latitude as those having the Mediterranean 
type, but on the eastern side of continents. 
These areas have abundant summer rains, thus 
providing vegetation with heat and moisture at 
the same time. Of the six areas which have this 
climate the Asiatic, peopled by the Chinese, the 
Japanese and the Koreans, sup|X)rts greater 
populations than any other. Southeastern 
United States, with about 700,000 square miles 
of this type of climate, is one of the great poten- 
tial food reserves of the world. I'he South 
American, the African and the Australian areas 
arc much smaller, not so well supplied with rain 
and attached to large tropical land areas from 
which locusts, boll weevils and other pests come 
to ravish and destroy the crops. 

Warm temiieratc, interior lowlands or Turan 
type (3c) and plateau or Iran type (3d) are found 
in America and Eurasia where there is some 
lowland, like the plains of 'I'urkestan, or where 
there are w'ide areas of land of little rain and 
some high land, like the adjacent plateau of 
Iran. I’hese arc lands of pastoral nomads in the 
Old World and of cowboys and ranches in the 
New. They are also lands where mountain 
streams furni.sh water to irrigate lowland spots 
and to support the urban centers, such as 
Samarkand, Teheran and Salt Lake City. 

Cool temperate, western margin or west 
European climate (2a) is found poleward from 
the Mediterranean type, on the west coasts of 
continents. These areas, with their frosty win- 
ters and cool summers well suited to maturing 
crops of wheat, barley, rye, oats, potatoes, beets 
and various clovers, have one of the best of all 
climates for man. The white races seem better 
adapted to the temperature of this region than 
to that of any other which affords an abundant 
food supply. Europe opens a plain to the ocean 
at forty to fifty degrees north latitude, pennit- 
ting a wide extension of this climate into its 
interior. Scandinavia and Alaska may preferably 
be considered as a separate type. In North and 
South America, with their western mountain 
walls, this type of climate is restricted to narrow 
coast lands where agricultural land is limited to a 
few thousand square miles. There is no climate 


of this type in Australia, but Tasmania and New 
Zealand offer a fair counterpart to the British 
Isles. 

Cool temperate, eastern margin or I^aurcntian 
climate (2b) has the latitude of the west Euro- 
pean, but the winters, both in Asia and in North 
America, are very cold and the land is buried 
deep in snow. Rye, oats and potatoes are grown 
in this region. Patagonia, the South American 
land with this Laurentian climate, suffers from 
drought because the Andes shut it away from 
the moisture bearing winds of the Pacific. A 
large proportion of the 2b areas and also of the 
2 c areas is too cold for agriculture but neverthe- 
less permits coTiiferous trees which sweep in a 
wide belt around the north ]K)le in Siberia, 
Russia, Sweden, Norway, Newfoundland, New 
Englaml, Canada and Alaska — all lands of the 
fur hunter. 

Cool temperate, interior lowlands or Siberian 
climate (2c) is fouiul in North America and 
Eurasia where the land is low' and cut off fn)m 
the sea. This continental climate is extreme-- 
hot in summer, cold in winter. The inllucnce of 
ocean and continent in diflcrentiating climates 
in similar latitudes is well shown by comparitig 
the Ixmdon January average of 38.7” F. with 
the January average of — 15° I', directly east- 
ward in Siberia. The ocean that keeps 1 -^ndon 
warm in winter keeps it cool in summer, affortl- 
ing it a July average of 63.1°, while the July 
average in Siberia is 74®. North America shows 
similar contrasts. I'his continental interior 
climate has light snows and a maximum of rain 
in summer. It is this climate which, if warm 
enough, fosters spring wheat, oats, barley, flax 
and in moister places the potato and the sugar 
beet. 

Cool temperate, interior highland or Altai 
type of climate (2d) in the higher lands in the 
interior of continents contains large areas of up- 
land forests, rock, snow and summer pastures. 

Polar lowland or tundra climate (la) is found 
in the wide area of lowland facing the Arctie 
Ocean. This low, treeless plain is called the 
tundra. It is frozen for nine or ten months of the 
year and wet and slushy during two or three 
months of i>artial thaw. The tundra is the home 
of the reindeer and of a few reindeer peoples; 
of the rabbit, fox, wolf and of waterfowl which 
go there for the summer nesting period and 
migrate to the tropics in winter. 

Polar highlands or ice cap climate (ib) is 
found in Antarctica and in Greenland. The polar 
ice caps cover all arctic highlands for three or 
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four million square miles in Antarctica and half 
a million square miles in Greenland. 

These climates have not always occupied their 
present areas. In the glacial epoch the areas be- 
tween the arctic tundra and the equatorial forest 
were compressed within much narrower limits. 
There is also much evidence to indicate that 
even during the time of man there have been 
variations in rainfall as well as in temperature 
that have caused the boundaries of climatic 
regions to shift back and forth across marginal 
zones many miles in width. I’hcse differing 
amounts of rainfall have been a factor in causing 
variations in natural vegetation, animals, crops 
and human cultures in given locations. 

The Study of Weather. The rainmaker is an 
important man among iirirnitive peoples. He is 
found in almost every climate where drought 
harasses mankind, especially in Australia, the 
grasslands of Africa (although he is absent from 
the forest), parts of Russia, Central Ameriai and 
in southwestern United Suites, where the /uni 
and other tribes living in the less arid spots of 
Arizona and New Mexico perform a most 
elaborate ritual to bring rain. Ritual and prayer 
for rain are, in fact, almost universal. Homer 
attributed the changes in the wind or weather to 
the direct action of the gods, and Biblical 
authors ascribed them to the Deity. It has long 
been known that the weather follows fixed laws. 
Yet the primitive and pious belief in the reversal 
of these laws by the special intervention of deity 
still persists. During periods of drought in 
various parts of the United States many thou- 
sands join in prayer for rain. 

No successful artificial rainmaking technique 
has as yet been devised. Men can at present 
merely predict the weather to a limited extent 
by the careful observ^ation and study of atmos- 
pheric changes. Weather prediction is a very 
ancient art. Primitive man made and still makes 
predictions about the weather and every civiliza- 
tion has developed its weather proverbs. Aris- 
totle made a formal attempt to study the sub- 
ject, but his field of observation was small and 
his method poor. His pupil, 'Pheophrastus, 
published in his On Winds and on Weather Signs 
(tr. by J. G. Wood, ed. by S. J. Symons, London 
1894, §§ x-xii) in the fourth century b.c. an 
elaborate exposition of weather lore, giving 
eighty different signs for rain, for -five for 
wind, fifty for storm, twenty-four for fair 
weather and seven for the weather for periods of 
a year or less. Vergil, in the Georgies^ bk. i, pre- 
sents a notable collection of weather signs for the 
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guidance of husbandmen. Many of the signs and 
sayings recorded by 'I’heojihrastus and Vergil 
are still the guidance of the uneducated of 
Europe and America. Mediaeval England added 
items appropriate to a weather with summer 
rain. The American weather lore is the European 
tradition with modifications. The LTnited States 
Weather Bureau has recently collected and' 
published many interesting items of weather 
lore. 

After Aristotle there was no advance in the 
study of weather and climatic conditions for 
nearly two thousand years. Around 1600, how- 
ever, Galileo invented the thermometer and in 
1643 ^’oricelli invented the barometer. With 
these instruments of precision meteorological 
science began to progress. By 1659 Robert Boyle 
had used 'roricelli’s barometer to discover some 
important facts about the pressure and masses 
of air, so that within another decade barometers 
could be made with signs much as at present: 
“change,” “rain,” “fair,” etc. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century 
Edmund 1 lalley presented the hypothesis of the 
general circulation of the atmosphere with a 
zone of ascending air at the eijiiator as an im- 
portant clement. Shortly after this George 
Hadley worked out the theory of the trade 
winils as influenced by the roUition of the earth. 
In iSoo Dalton published his epoch making 
paper on rarefaction and condensation, which 
became the basis of modern physical metcor- 
ology. 

H. W. Brandes, a German from the Palati- 
nate, was the first to publish a series of daily 
weather charts. They appeared in 1820 but 
covered the year J783. His work was dependent 
on the data of the Chevalier ilc I.,amarck working 
with Laplace, Lavoisier and others who had 
been collecting and publishing meteorological 
information for about twenty years. Brandes also 
published maps of certain great storms of 1821 
and 1823 and explained them in a proper me- 
teorological way as being produced by baro- 
metric depressions, now called cyclones, ad- 
vancing from west to cast over the earth’s sur- 
face. He had been preceded in this theory by the 
observant Benjamin Franklin, who by asking for 
information about a certain storm from mem- 
bers of the Continental Congress who came to 
Philadelphia from various points in the eastern 
part of the United States made the discovery 
that storms move. Brandes proposed the organ- 
ization of regular meteorological services for the 
study of storms, and between 1850 and 1856 
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several Kiiropcan countries established meteor- 
ological stations. 

The telegraph made it possible to assemble 
data promptly and was a necessary device for 
the modern weather service with its daily fore- 
cast, which began to be published regularly in 
England in 1872. Only two continents, Europe 
and Australia, have complete daily weather 
maps, but such maps arc also published by the 
United States, Argentina, India, Japan, the 
Soviet Union and by the Jesuit Observatory near 
Shanghai . 

An obstacle to the study of weather and 
climate is the lack of suflicient preliminary data. 
We live at the bottom of a sea of air which is 
perhajis 200 miles high and covers about 
200,000,000 square miles of land and sea. A 
small captive balloon released and allowed to 
ascend 20,000 feet will sometimes show four 
different wind directions within the zone of its 
ascent — a fact suggesting the need of observing 
the upper air as well as making the usual surface 
measurements of temperature, pressure, rainfall 
and cloud and wind direction. 

'Ehrough the work of Alexander Buchan, for 
years secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
Society; Julius von Ilann, director of the 
Austrian Meteorological Sendee; the British 
Meteorological Ollice; the American Weather 
Bureau and many other w'cathcr bureaus and 
private scientists, many weather data have been 
collected, but many more are needed. Eor 
example, William Hobbs has recently advanced 
a plausible theory, supported by some observa- 
tion, to the cflect that the Cirecnland ice cap is 
the place of origin ffir many storms of the north 
Atlantic {The (facial Anticyclones ^ New York 
1926). Years of obsen^ation will be required to 
pro^'e or disprove this theory. Meteorologists 
are sure that meteorological observation on the 
antarctic coTitincnt would be of great value, per- 
haps in aiding prediction of great droughts in 
the southern liemisphere especially and in some 
measure in the rest of the workl. If the money 
necessary to run two battleships could be de- 
voted to the study of the air, man’s power to 
predict weather could probably be multiplieel 
many fold. 

The Influence of CUimute on Man and Ch'iliza- 
tion. It is generally agreed that weather and 
climate have both direct and indirect iniluences 
upon man and upon civilization, but there is 
very little e.\act knowledge as to the extent of 
this influence. Everyone knows, however, that 
extreme heat, especially when accompanied by 


humidity, makes men disinclined to physical 01 
mental exertion; that cool, bracing weather stirs 
him to activity; that strong wind is unpleasant. 

Weather and climate have an indirect influ- 
ence upon man through the action of pests: 
gnats, mosquitoes and other annoying insects. 
Still more indirect are the influences of certain 
climates on the prevalence of diseases, such as 
yellow fever and malaria, which are transmitted 
by mosquitoes. ’Ehc tsetse fly bears sleeping 
sickness; in certain damp climates the hookworm 
thrives. As medical knowledge advances man 
may control and even eradicate these diseases 
thus making the regions habitable, but at the 
present time it is the insect and not man who 
reigns over large areas. 

Climate indirectly influences man also 
through its relation to the food supply. Ir- 
regularities of weather, producing great fluctua- 
tions in the supply of food, tend to result in 
migration. Clim.ite has a great part in deciding 
whether man in a certain place shall be a farmer 
or a follower of flocks; whether certain land will 
have no inhabitonts, one inhabitant to ten 
square miles or one or one hundred or one 
thousand to the stjuare mile; whether man must 
live in a tent or may live in a city rich with 
cultural accumulations. Climate is sometimes a 
factor even in the degree of dej>endence among 
men. For example, in some areas the necessity 
of irrigation compels men to work in large 
groups in order to control the distribution of 
rainfall, while abundant and regular rainfall per- 
mits the small fanner to be entirely independent 
of his neighbor, as far as farm produetion is 
concerned. 

Hippocrates, in the fifth century H.C., was 
probably the first writer in w'cstern literature to 
express the idea that weather molds the life of 
man. In his treatise on Airs, Waters, Places he 
tells how the knowledge of climate ought to be 
used and explains the differences between the 
East and West in habits of life and character as a 
result of the differences in climates. This idea of 
climatic dependence was also firmly held by 
Montesquieu, even to the point of belief in the 
influence of climate on philosophy and religion. 
He points out that people in cold climates are 
more vigorous than those in hot climates and 
that heat results in a profound disinclination to 
mental effort and hence produces differences in 
culture, philosophy and the observances of 
religion. 

Buckle in his History of Civilization in Pnf*- 
land advances the thesis that civilization can 
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arise only where wealth, made possible by a 
favorable climate, gives leisure. He cites the 
semibarbarous nomadism of the Asiatics while 
they lived in arid pastures and the contrast of 
their culture when they had migrated to regions 
where water made fat lands and permitted them 
to build Cordova, Bagdad and Delhi. 

The German geographer Karl Ritter is com- 
monly regarded as the first modern exponent of 
the school of thought which holds that geo- 
graphic elements, including climate, are often a 
force that molds the affairs of men. Ritter cites 
the work of Schauw, who divided Kuropc into 
four /ones according to the indigenous trees 
rather than the latitude: pine and birch; beech 
and oak; chestnut; and evergreen tropical trees. 
Such zf)nes, characterized by their indigenous 
trees and crop plants, Ritter held to be easily 
cstablishable over the entire earth. This is 
properly regional geography. 'I’he map of 
Ilerbertson expresses this type of analy.sis. 

The views of PTiedneh Ratzcl are virtually 
the same as those presented at the beginning of 
this section. 

From Hippocrates to Buckle and Ratzel the 
philosophers on the influence of climate have 
dealt mostly with unmeasured data derived from 
casual observation. In our own time Kllsworth 
Huntington has introduced the quantitative 
method. Geological studies in central A.sia 
brought Huntington to large ruined cities in 
deserts where men could live at the present time 
only by irrigation, for which the nearby streams 
are entirely inadequate. I’hesc obser\'ations sug- 
gested to him that climate had changed within 
historic time. His theory of cyclical fluctuation 
was developed by further .study ami embodied in 
The Pulse of Asia. 'Fhe the.sis of this book is that 
wet eras raised large populations and that dry 
eras forced them to migrate into Europe, China 
and India, 'I’he variations in the rate of growth 
of the big trees in California furnish interesting 
corroborative climatic evidence of this theory. 

In Civilization and (Jlimate Huntington 
passes to the effect of climate upon man and 
advances evidence from records t)f factory 
workers and marks of college students to show 
that man is most energetic j)hysicdlly at a 
temperature of about sixty to seventy degrees 
and in a place where there are freciiicnt changes 
of temperature of a few degrees in each direc- 
tion. This requirement is furnished by the 
cyclonic weather of western l^vurope, western 
North America, eastern North ,\merica and 
eastern Asia, north of latitude 30° on the ea^t 
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coasts and 35° on the west coasts — the present 
centers of greatest human acti\'ity. Huntington 
goes even farther and claims that man’s mental 
activity is grcate.st at a temperature of about 
forty degrees and that both physical and mental 
activity decline with extremes of either heat or 
cold. I le finds similar conditions in the physical 
activity of animals and plants. 

Snell deductions as these point toward an 
interesting theory concerning a climatic explana- 
tion of history. Ward, Sorokin and others have 
criticized the Huntington theory in various of 
its aspects, and certainly much research remains 
to be done. For the present, however, it has at 
least the advantage of coinciding with many con- 
clusions already accepted by most .students. 
For many of the questions he rai.ses there am be 
no possible answer in the present state of our in- 
formation. 'riiere are still basic data missing in 
our comprehension of changes in both climate 
and weather. I'lven the important question of at- 
mospheric circulation and variation in air pres- 
sures remains still unsolved. 

When one considers that the whole human 
race is continuously influenced by climate, so 
absolutely dependent upon it, one is shocked 
that it has been but little studied. Potential 
economists, historians, jioiitical scientists, 
.sociologists and anthropologists are trained with 
no in.sistence on a knowledge of geography 
further than that required in the elementary 
.schools. This omission of a fundamental science 
liecomes all the more incomprehensible in view 
of the fact that the basic importance of climate 
and other elements of geography has been 
known for centuries. The study of climate 
should be a major research of the scientific and 
also of the economic world. 

J. Russell Smith 
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CLINICS AND DISPENSARIES. A clinic 
is a medical institution for the treatment and 
prevention of disease or for the promotion of 
health among ambulatory patients exclusively. 
This description more nearly corresponds to 
modem usage than the etymological definition, 
“a center for medical education.” When the 
clinic is attached to a hospital as a division 
furnishing service to ambulatory patients it is 
known as an out-patient department. 'Phe por- 
tion of a clinic concerned with the actual dis- 
pensing of medicine is usually called a dispen- 
sary, although in some instances the term is still 
used to denote the type of organization defined 
above as a clinic. 

The various types of clinics are classifiable, 
according to affiliation, as out-patient depart- 
ments of hospitals or unattached clinics. Ac- 
cording to function they may be curative, 
preventive or diagnostic. They may be teaching 
clinics, attachtnl to hospitals or working inde- 
pendently, or health stations and health centers. 
According to the range of diseases treated they 
are ordinarily defined as general and special; 
according to their motivation, as non-profit and 
profit making or proprietary. 'Fhc special clinic 
may relate to any one of the subdi\'isions or 
specialties into which medicine is divided from 
anaphylaxis to X-ray. The non-profit clinic 
may be a free or a pay clinic, and the latter may 
make only nominal charges or may charge fees 
high enough to cover all expenses. The auspices 
under which clinics arc conducted, whether an 
industry, a church, a school or a child welfare 
organization, may also furnish distinctions be- 
tween them and may have considerable bearing 
on their medical scope and purpose. 

Health centers or organizations which pro- 
vide, promote and coordinate medical service 
and related social service for a specified district 
sometimes establish clinics, but usually devote 
them solely to preventive services such as infant 
welfare, prenatal work, nutrition, dental pro- 
phylaxis, habit clinic service for preschool chil- 
dren, child guidance and other recognized 
public health activities. Mobile clinics of various 
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types for rural health work are often conducted 
by public health organizations. Health centers 
may also conduct clinics for the treatment of 
special conditions such as tuberculosis, cardiac, 
venereal and mental diseases or correction of 
the eye, ear, nose and throat defects of school 
children. Birth control clinics may or may not 
be affiliated with social agencies or hospitals. 

Proprietary clinics run on a business basis 
arc to be distinguished from clinics conducted 
as non-profit organizations or as branches of 
charitable societies. Proprietary clinics are usu- 
ally group clinics organized by a number of 
physicians who voluntarily associate themselves 
to gain the professional and economic advan- 
tages of using in common a certain plant, 
equipment and organization. 'Phis type of clinic 
makes possible group diagnosis and group ther- 
apy and facilitiites the exchange of ideas among 
the doctors so associated. In such units, how- 
e^'er, medical social service is for the most part 
lacking. A group clinic may be distinguished 
from an association of independent j>ractitioners 
utilizing personnel and offices in common by the 
fact that the former is financed by a joint 
income. 

In 1926, the last year for which a list of clinics 
was compiled, the total number in the United 
States, classified according to type, w'as as 
shown in the table below. 


Number ok Clinics in the United States, 

1926 

Total Reported June, 1026 

5726 


Out-patjent departments 

1790 


General 

1303 


J lospitals 


1252 

Medical .schools 


SO 

Special hospitals 

488 


Nervous and mental 


197 

Tuberculosis 


107 

Children’s 


52 

Women’s 


49 

Eye, ear, nose and throat 


37 

Orthopedic 


26 

Other 


20 

Unattached clinics 

2793 


Baby and child hygiene 


1000 

Tuberculosis 


585 

Venereal disease 


350 

Red Cross and health centers 


350 

General 


347 

Mental 


79 

Dental 


57 

Other 


25 

Clinics serving special groups 

933 


Industrial 


500 

Federal 


433 

Group clinics 

220 



Source: Davis, Michael M., Clinics, Hospitals and Health Cen- 
ters, p. 38. 


Clinics for the poor appear to have been 
established in some mediaeval European medi- 
cal centers, and there are indications that similar 
institutions existed in ancient Greece. In Great 
Britain the earliest clinics, known as dispen- 
saries, were established toward the close of the 
seventeenth century; those in the United States, 
modeled after the English clinics, appeared a 
century later. As medical education developed 
beyond the stage in which the student learned 
through individual preceptors, the clinic, orig- 
inally charitable in purpose, was utilized also 
for medical teaching. In Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia medical education began to utilize 
the clinic before the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Later in the century the division of 
medical practise into specialties required oppor- 
tunity for concentrated study of particular 
organs and diseases. Hospitals concentrating 
on the treatment of eye, ear, nose and throat 
defects and pediatrics usually had large out- 
patient departments which afforded students 
opportunity for observation and practise work. 

'Phe early twentieth century marked the begin- 
ning of organized public health work for the con- 
trol or prevention of tuberculosis, infant mortal- 
ity, maternal mortality, venereal disease, mental 
disorders, diseases of the heart and cancer. All of 
these health campaigns have in common two 
methods of procedure: the education of the pub- 
lic to the need of preventive measures and the in- 
creasing of facilities for the detection, care and 
control of disease. Each movement has required 
a large extension of clinic service. 7 ^he devel- 
opment t)f health clinics and health centers may 
be said to have begun in the years immediately 
preceding the war, and they entered a period of 
more rapid growth shortly after the close of the 
war. In eighty-three large cities of the United 
States covered by the survey of the Committee 
on Municipal Health it was found in 1923 that 
eighty-one had clinics for the treatment of 
babies, seventy-seven for tuberculosis, sixty- 
eight for prenatal care, eighty-one for venereal 
disease and thirty-one for mental disorders, 
whereas in 1900 there had been only about one 
hundred and fifty clinics of all kinds in the 
entire United States. The new preventive or 
public health clinics were maintained largely 
by city health departments, with the exception 
of the venereal clinics, most of which were in 
out-patient departments of hospitals either sup- 
ported entirely by private funds or with some 
state subsidy. In recent years many hospitals 
have taken over as out-patient departments un- 
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attached clinics either with help from the city 
health department or with merely general co- 
operation from health authorities. 

In Great Britain the long established volun- 
tary hospitals in the larger cities have well 
developed out-patient departments. 'I'he total 
amount of out-patient .service in London is 
probably greater than in New York, but is 
almost exclusively for the very poor. Through 
the panel sy.stem of providing medical service 
the British national health insurance has ren- 
dered it unncce.ssary for employed jicrsons to 
come to these clinics for general treatment, but 
the clinics arc widely resorted to for specialized 
treatment since specialists arc not furnished 
under the British Health Insurance Act. 

On the continent out-patient service was 
developed at finst chiefly in the teaching insti- 
tutions; more recently the health insurance 
systems in Germany, Austria, Poland, Ru.s.sia 
and other countries of eastern Europe have 
initiated extensive clinics. Certain of these 
health insurance clinics provide general medical 
attention; others are centers for referred diag- 
nostic ca.ses and for specialized treatment. They 
are not charitable institutions but, like the Ger- 
man and Austrian health insurance systems, are 
supported by payments from the beneficiaries 
and their employers and are managed by a com- 
mittee which is chosen jointly by these two 
groups. 

Standards of clinic serv ice are usually adapted 
to the field of work undertaken. A clinic may 
be organized .solely to receive a dozen or twenty 
mothers and babies in a day and m.iy be in 
session only a few times a week, or its adminis- 
tration may be confronted with the j^roblem of 
assembling and managing an organization of as 
many as twenty specialized departments re- 
ceiving two thousand jiaticnts in a day. Con- 
sequently if standards or princijdes for the 
organization and administration of clinics are 
to be broatlly applicable they must be framed 
in very general terms, 

I’hc standards of a clinic arc determined 
by the quality of the medical .service, tlie ade- 
quacy of quarters and scientific equipment for 
the amount and .scope of medical work to be 
covered, the (.piality and quantity of such pro- 
fessional and administrative jiersonnel as is 
necessary to assist the physicians and the extent 
to which cooperative relations are established 
with the organized social forces of the commu- 
nity. These forces include the practising medical 
profession, official and voluntary health agen- 


cies, social agencies and business establishment.*? 
as well as possible source.s of financial support 
such as philanthropic individuals or organi- 
zations. 

Technical standards, formulated by the As- 
sociated Out-Patient Clinics of New York and 
later adopted by the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, included the intimate association of the 
out-patient and in-patient .services of the hos- 
pital and the unification of their medical staff 
and administrative organization; the limitation 
and regulation of the number of j^atients in 
accordance with the facilities of staff, sjiace anti 
equipment; the establishment of adequate lab- 
oratory service for the out-patient department; 
the provision of nursing service, hospital social 
service and clerical service; and the maintenance 
of adequate records (jf medical work, attendance, 
income and expenditure. 

A system of case accounting is valuable in giv- 
ing .statistics for testing the clinic’s efliciency ami 
the relative jiroportion of its work which is 
earned out to a conclusion. ’I’hrough it the 
clinic management and the physician may learn 
the degree to which patients are attending the 
clinic and are thus able to make periodic sum- 
maries of the extent to which patients remain 
under treatment, lapse or drop out altogether, 
laical .studies have shown that as a rule more 
tlian half the jutients make only one visit to 
the clinic and that only two fifths of all cases 
are considered satisfactorily clo.sed. 

In the Ihiited States .several organizations 
are now engaged in siirv’eys of the work of 
clinies. 'The Committee on the Cost of Medical 
Care includes in its live-year jnogram of studv 
special consideration of clinic .service. 'Phe Com- 
mittee on Out-Patient Work of the American 
Hospital Association and the Associated Out- 
Patient Clinics Committee of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association are inter- 
ested in higher standards of efficiency. 

The divisions of a clinic which are principally 
responsible for its efficiency arc the service 
departments, which deal directly with the diag- 
no.sis and treatment of patients. The primary 
professional staff of these departments consists 
of the physicians or denti.sts, divided for 
working purposes into such departments or 
specialties as the size and scope of the clinic 
may require. They are usually appointed by and 
are under the supervision of the final authority 
of the clinic, generally the board of trustees. In 
the out-patient department of the hospital the 
in-patient and out-patient staffs are expected to 
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work as one organization and the executive in 
immediate charge usually has the rank of assist- 
ant superintendent of the hospital or its equiva- 
lent. In the better organized clinics the staff 
communicates with the trustees through a liaison 
officer or committee. In unattached clinics the 
executive officer is appointed by and is respon- 
sible to the final governing authority. Research 
workers and technicians also may be considered 
as part of the clinic staff although in a hospital 
with an out-patient department the laboratory 
and X-ray departments usually serve both am- 
bulatory and bed patients. 

'rhe secondary professional groups are the 
nursing staff and the social service workers. In 
an out-patient department the former is part 
of the general hospital nursing service, and 
out-patient work provides valuable educational 
material for the student nurses. Hospital and 
clinic social service is a comparatively new 
development. It has become an important aid 
to the physician in supplying him with the 
necessary information concerning the patient’s 
background, assisting him to instruct the patient 
and in removiiig obstacles to successful treat- 
ment which the patient’s social and economic 
circumstances may involve. The follow up work 
of the social service department in seeing that 
the patient puts into eflect the clinic’s recom- 
mendations is particularly necessary in view 
of the high number of single visit cases and of 
cases recorded as incomplete. The social worker 
in the clinic is also essential in establishing 
cooperative relationships with the charitable 
and educational agencies of the community, and 
aids in determining the somewhat obscure 
boundary line between medical and social re- 
sponsibility in a case. 

Clinics are governed by the general laws 
affecting medical practise and philanthropic 
organizations and have been subjected to few 
special legal regulations. A few states re(juire 
clinics to be licensed by a state authority, 
mainly for the purpose of protecting the public 
against commercial and quack undertakings 
masquerading as public spirited ser>'ices. In a 
few large cities this authority is vested in the 
local health department. The legal responsibility 
of the clinic physician is generally the same as 
that of the physicians in hospitals and charitable 
institutions. In group, industrial and other 
clinics conducted on a proprietary basis, how- 
ever, the position of the physician is legally that 
of a private practitioner. Medical societies have 
in some localities taken steps to define the 


conditions under which member physicians 
may engage in clinic work. 

'i’he financing of clinics and their effect on 
the income of private jiractitioners has been the 
subject of much debate. Clinics, like hospitals, 
were originally established solely as charities; 
consequently the income derived from their 
operations was insignificant. The financing of 
clinics was until recently almost wholly a ques- 
tion of securing gifts to meet the meager ex- 
penses. With the development of higher stand- 
ards and more expensive f/ersonnel and equip- 
ment, costs have greatly increased; and with the 
broadened scope financial policy has changed. 
'I’hroughout the United States fees are now 
generally collected from patients attending cura- 
tive clinics, although clinics maintained by tax 
funds generally, but not always, furnish free 
service. In clinics giving treatment there has 
been a steadily growing tendency to make 
additional charges for X-ray, laboratory work, 
special treatment and appliances. As a result 
the out-patient departments of hospitals now' 
cani an increasingly large proportion of their 
expenses. Clinics doing only preventive work 
rarely exact fees. 

The operating expense of a clinic is generally 
expressed in terms of the cost per visit. This 
cost varies within the departments of a clinic 
and is largely determined by the clinic’s stand- 
ards of service. The average cost per visit in 
out-patient clinics of higher standing now ap- 
proaches one dollar and is approximately double 
that in clinics which pay their physicians. 

In the traditional charity clinic the physician 
gave his services w'ithout financial remuneration 
and this is the case in many of the present day 
clinics. In return the physician derives some 
professional experience and prestige from his 
association with the clinic. This in important 
teaching clinics may be a very real form of 
compensation and has significance even in 
smaller clinics. 

The large amount of time given without pay 
to clinic service is frequently offered as a 
defense for the high fees charged private pa- 
tients. In recent years, and especially in cities, 
hospital and clinic woric has made an increased 
and more systematic demand upon the time of 
the best known physicians and selected younger 
men, and it is possible that this is a valid argu- 
ment. On the other hand, it may often be the 
case that the experience, the reputation among 
the laity and the professional prestige which 
enable physicians to charge the high fees men- 
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tionecl are derived from these otherwise unre- 
munerated hospital and clinical connections. 
Whatever the causal relalicinship, and there 
seem to be grounds for both types of argument, 
there can be little doubt that the growth of 
clinic service and the increase of rates charged 
to private patients have gone hand in hand, 
'rhere is, however, a growing tendency to pay 
physicians for clinic ser\ice. 'I’his is particularly 
true of clinics established for jniblic health 
service in which the experience has less pro- 
fessional value. It is extending also to clinics 
treating the sick, particularly the “pay” clinic, 
in which the term “pay” refers to the prac- 
tise of charging a fee to the patient. It is 
thought, incidentally, that a patient will more 
probably carry out instructir}ns when a fee is 
charged than when the treatnient is free. 

As clinics extend their medical scope and 
serve a larger proportion of the population, 
including those who can afford to pay moderate 
fees, it is essential that remuneration of physi- 
cians for clinic service should become more 
general and be in proportion to the services 
which they render and the benefits which they 
derive. Also, paying patients complain of clinic 
diagnosis by inexperienced and sometimes in- 
competent “externs,” the waste of working 
time through long waits and ill arranged sched- 
tiles and the mass methods of treatment. 'I’his 
dissatisfaction with the service at a non-profit 
pay clinic may lead the public to turn to private 
group clinics for specialist services or may result 
in a willingness to pay clinic fees high enough 
to allow rea.sonably high payments to physicians 
within the clinic. 

The determination of patients’ eligibility for 
clinic service has received much study. Many 
clinics have examined social-economic stand- 
ards for the guidance of their admission depart- 
ments. According to the American Hospital 
Association in a report of one of its committees, 
“three factors need to be considered with due 
consideration of local community conditions; 
namely, the income of the patient or family, 
the size and responsibilities of the family ac- 
cording to a reasonable standard of living, and 
the character and probable cost of adequate 
medical treatment for the disease or condi- 
tion found.” The best organized clinics do not 
reject a patient on economic grounds before 
these factora have been determined. In consid- 
ering the living standard allowances should be 
made for the element of variation based on 
individual family standards. The widely varying 


cost of care for different illnesses is also a factor 
affecting the ability of patients to pay. 

The subject of eligibility to clinic service has 
become more complex with the increasing tend- 
ency to adjust medical rates in private practise 
and in institutions to the patient’s ability to 
pay and with the development of pay clinics. 
Some doctors complain that the clinic takes 
away their more profitable ambulatory practise 
hut leaves to them the time consuming and less 
lucrative bedside practise. Protracted discus- 
sions and not infrequently controversies have 
arisen over the so-called “clinic abuse,” by 
which has ordinarily been meant the application 
and acceptance at free clinics of patients who 
could afford to pay for the services of a private 
physician. Yet it has been pointed out that 
public protection requires adequate treatment 
of the diseased condition of a patient as a more 
primary need than ascertaining his ability to 
pay. In a committee rej^ort of the American 
Hospital Association in jqzS it was shown that 
only a very small number of patients accejUed 
by many clinics which were studied could have 
paid for private services, the proportion being 
usually about 2 percent. 

The improvement of service in clinics and 
greater public attention to the care of disease 
and the correction of physical defects as well 
as the increased costs of private treatment have 
caused an increasing number of self-supporting 
persons to seek clinic care, particularly at out- 
patient departments of teaching and other well 
known hospitals. Statistical evidence indicates 
that the great proportion of middle class patients 
come for treatment in the specialties or for 
conditions which are relatively expensive to 
diagnose and treat because of their duration or 
the large amount of laboratory and X-ray work 
required. 

The relation of clinics to the organized medi- 
cal profession is a j^roblem as yet imperfectly 
worked out. Some clinics in this country and 
some of the health insurance clinics in Europe 
have been opposed by medical societies. These 
difficulties are in part due to misunderstandings 
which could have been removed by conference 
between those sponsoring the clinic and local 
representatives of the organized medical pro- 
fession. Up to the present time in the United 
State clinic work has advanced chiefly in the 
specialties and the more expensive forms of 
diagnostic and curative service; a relatively small 
proportion of patients have come to clinics with 
conditions that would be treated by general 
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medical practitioners. It is to i^he interest of 
public health that adequate medical service 
be available to all and that clinics be utilized to 
this end in so far as is necessary. 

The mere existence of competition between 
clinic practise and private practise is not in 
itself inequitable. If clinics can provide general 
or sf)ecial medical service of good standard at 
substantially lower cost to the public and include 
in this cost reasonable remuneration for the 
medical personnel, then clinics undoubtedly 
have a sound economic reason for development 
as a form of medical practise and not merely 
as medical charities. 

Michael M. Davis 
See: Mfdicink; Public Hkai.th; Health Educa- 
tion; HospiiAiJi AND Sanitaria; Nursing; Luf Ex- 
tension; Morbidity; Ciiarijy; Social Work. 
Consult: For material up to 1924: Hospital Library 
and Service Bureau, Biblioj^raphy Service, 
ofjraphv on IhspemartCK, jfun. /, iqtj to July /, I<JJ 4 
(Chicaj?o 1924). luirmore recent literature: llavis, M. 
M., (Jltniis, Hospitals and Health Centers (New York 
1927); llnited Hospital Fund of New Yoik, Commit- 
tee on Dispensary Development, Human Factors tu 
CUmc Alana^ement, by M. K. I’aylor (New York 
1927), and Better Doctortn^^ Less Dependem \\ by. L. 
S. Bryant (New' ^'ork 1927), and Netc (Uim<s for 
Old, by M. M. Davis and A. M. Kichardson (New 
York 1927), and Medical Care for a Million People 
(New York 1927), and Health Services in Chnus, by A. 
M. Richardson (New York 1927), and Group Chnus, 
A Study of Organized Aledical Prat the, by W. C. 
Klotz (New York 1927); Lewinski-C’orwin, E. H., 
“Free and Pay Clinics,” and Bitjelow, L L., “Clinics 
--Free and I*ay” in American Medital Assotiation 
Bulletin, vol. xxiii (1928) 173-83; Annual Reports of 
the Committee on Out-Patient Work of the American 
Hospital Association, in the Transactions of the Asso- 
ciation, since 1915. 

CLIN'rON, DE WITT (lybq 1828), Ameri- 
can political leader. Clinton entered political 
life as a Republican a short time after he had 
graduated from Columbia College in 1786 and, 
with the aid of family connections, rose 
rapidly to prominence. He served in the New 
York state legislature, in the United States 
Senate, from which he resigned to become 
mayor of New York City, as lieutenant governor 
and as governor of New York for several terms. 
His career was illuminated by an amazingly 
progressive social viewpoint and a remarkable 
capacity for leadership. He found time also to 
indulge numerous scientific and intellectual 
interests worthy of an eighteenth century savant. 

In matters of politics — although he has been 
accused of being responsible for the introduction 
of the spoils system in New York — Clinton 


usually followed his convictions, irrespective of 
the loss of personal advantage. He was a vigor- 
ous opponent of the 'I'ammany- Virginia wing of 
Republicanism and many of liis views resembled 
those of his Federalist opponents. 

Clinton was an ardent proponent of measures 
to ameliorate the condition of the poor and to 
safeguard public health. He advocated the 
abolition of slavery in New York, of imprison- 
ment for debt, of the severe punishment for 
minor infractions of the law and of the political 
disabilities of Roman Catholics. Clinton was the 
first president of the successful New York Free 
School Society, which adopted the then highly 
regarded Lancastcrian system of teaching. 
Holding liberal view's on the questions of the 
education of women, Negroes, Indians and 
juvenile delinquents he urged the necessity of 
universal publicly supported eduaition as a 
basis for democratic government and human 
progress. He gave a great impulse to free school 
dcvelojnnent, the professional training of teach- 
ers, the broadening of curricula and the spread 
of vocational education. 

From the beginning of his political career 
Clinton took an active interest in the develop- 
ment of internal improvements. His long fight 
for th*' construction of the h>ie Canal, carried on 
in spite of the strenuous opposition and humili- 
ating personal attacks of politicians in New York 
City and elsewhere, was the greatest achieve- 
ment of his life. Clinton foresaw the value of the 
canal for the economic development of New 
Y"ork and the success immediately following its 
completion in 1825 demonstrateil the truth of 
his views and encouraged other states to under- 
take internal improvements which marked the 
beginning of a new era in the economic expan- 
sion of the United States. 

Felix Flugel 

Consult: Renwick, J., Jdfe of De Witt Clinton (New 
York 1840); Fitzpatrick, E. A., The Educational Views 
and Influence of De Witt Clinton, Columbia University, 
Teachers College, Contribution.s to Education no. 
xliv (New' York 1911); McBain, H, L., De Witt 
Clinton and the Griffin of the Spoils System in New 
York, Columbia University, Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, vol. xxviii, no. i (New 
York 1907): Fox, D. R., The Decline of Aristocracy in 
the Politics of Nezv York (New York 1918); Bogart, E. 
L., The Economic History of the United States (3rd ed. 
New York 1915) p. 210-13. 

CLIVE, ROBERT, I^ord Clive (172 5-74), Brit- 
ish soldier and colonial administrator. 'Ehe 
founder of the British Empire in India was born 
in Shropshire, where his family had held an es- 
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tatc since the twelfth century. At eighteen he 
was nominated to a wTitership (clerkship) in the 
service of the East India Company and arrived 
at Madras in 1744. After a few years he secured 
a commission and began active service in south- 
ern India, where the French and English were 
engaged in rival intrigues among the native 
rulers. He showed conspicuous daring and re- 
source, and his bold and successful seizure of 
Arcot in 1751 had a resounding effect through- 
out India. In 1753 Clive was given a great wel- 
come in England. On his return to India two 
years later he was at once called to Hengal. In 
1757 he defeated at Plassey the nawab, Siraj-ud 
Dowla, who had captured the new British city of 
Calcutta and perpetrated the atrocity of the 
Black Hole, and thereby he made himself the 
virtual ruler of Bengal. It was in the plot against 
the nawab that Clive sponsored the forging of a 
treaty which betrayed his Bengali agent, Omi- 
chand. Clive’s four-year governorship, during 
which he displayed a capacity for civil rule al- 
most as great as his military genius, laid the 
foundation of British power in India. He was 
sent out to Bengal again in 1764 to end the 
rapacity and corruption into which the adminis- 
tration had fallen. In 1765 he obtained from the 
ilecadent emperor of Delhi a firman conferring 
upon the liiaat India Company the revenues of 
Bengal, wdiich gave the alien trading corporation 
complete authority over a great region. Clive’s 
second governorship lasted only twenty-tw'o 
months, '[’he evidence is clear that although 
he became enormously wealthy in India he re- 
frained, especially in his later years, fmm the 
more shocking practises of too many of his 
Anglo-Indian contemporaries. His Irish title did 
not debar him from the House of Commons and 
he sat there until the year of his death, fighting 
directly against an organized parliamentary 
attack upon his record. This did not end until 
1773 with the report of the select committee that 
he had rendered “great and meritorious serv- 
ices’’ to his country. Clive engaged also in a long 
struggle with certain agents of the British East 
India Company whom he charged with being 
guilty of political incompetence. He early 
favored the extension of British sovereignty to 
the company jwssessions as well as the unifica- 
tion of the Indian administrative service. He 
died by his own hand, leaving behind him in 
British India a political system molded by his 
bold and energetic mind and method. 

S. K. Ratcliffe 
Consult-. Cambridge History of the British Empire, vol. 


iv, British India, ed. by H. H. Dodwell (Cambridge, 
Eng. 1929); Forrest, G. W., Life of Lord Clive, 2 vols. 
(London 1918). 

CLOOTS, JEAN BAPTISTE (Anacharsis 
Cloots) (1755-94), Prussian baron, publicist and 
agitator at Paris during the French Revolution. 
He was rich, well connected and seems to have 
suffered from none of the cruder maladjust- 
ments sometimes supposed to explain revolu- 
tionaries. Early an admirer of Voltaire, he left 
his Westphalian home as a young man and went 
to Paris to join the philosophes , among whom he 
attracted no great notice. He has a dramatic 
moment in history: on June 19, 1790, he ap- 
peared before the National Assembly as “am- 
bassador of the human race” at the head of a 
delegation of real or make believe members of 
various races, white, yellow', red and black, to 
thank twenty-five million Frenchmen for awak- 
ening the whole world from slavery. As an in- 
fluential speaker at the Jacobin Club and as a 
member of the Convention he played a real part 
in the political history of the revolution, es- 
pecially in preaching the crusade to free other 
peoples, in overthrow'ing the (Jirondins and in 
furthering violent dcchristianization. His activi- 
ties aroused the fierce enmity of Robespierre and 
he was guillotined in 1794. Cloots’ writings by 
virtue of their complete unoriginality arc excel- 
lent examples of how the political thought of 
greater men j>enctrated to the crowd, of how 
revolutionary ideas became revolutionary stereo- 
types. For the sul^tlc and venomous anticlerical- 
ism of Voltaire he substituted the bludgeoning 
intolerance of the Jacobin. 'I'he general will of 
Rousseau he saw' rcalizetl in loyalty to the 
Mountain. Saint-Pierre’s theoretical schemes 
for world peace he transformed into the 
paradoxical armed conquest of peace by en- 
lightened France. 

Crane Brinton 

Consult: Stern, S., Anacharsis Cloots (Paris 1914), with 
bibliography of Cloots* writings; Baulig, H., “Ana- 
charsis Cloots avant la revolution,” “Anacharsis 
Cloots, journalisle et theoricien” and “Anacharsis 
Clo<Jts, convcntionnel” in Rei'olution franpaise, vol. 
bci (1901) 123-54, 311-55. 401-38. 

CLOSED SHOP AND OPEN SHOP. A closed 
shop, as popularly understood in the United 
States, is a place of employment where none but 
union members may work. An open shop, ac- 
cording to its formal definition, is a place where 
workers are employed regardless of union affilia- 
tion and where unionists and non-unionists ma) 
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work without discrimination. This formal defini- 
tion is intended to imply a certain ethical superi- 
ority for the open shop over the closed shop, and 
employers who are opposed to labor unions at- 
tempt to press this advantage still further by 
spreading the use of the term “American Plan” 
as a synonytTi for open shop. It is to be noted that 
a place that is closed to union members, where 
none but non-unionists may work, is commonly 
called an open shop. 

These names, however, are but battle cries in 
the conflict between employers and labor organ- 
izations over the problem of unionization. 'I’liey 
serve to obscure the essential point of contention, 
which is whether the shops shall be union or 
non-union. Many unionists therefore have in- 
sisted, vainly, on the substitution of the designa- 
tions “union shop” and “non-union shop.” If 
terms of employment are fixed by mutual agree- 
ment between an organization of workers and 
their employers the places covered by such 
agreements are union shops. If workers are em- 
ployed individually on terms which the employ- 
ers stipulate then non-union shops arc main- 
tained. I'he difference between the two types of 
shops thus hinges on whether wages and other 
conditions of employ nient are fixed by collective 
barg-aining or imlividual bargaining. This is the 
crux of the controversy betw'een labor organiza- 
tions and employers, which the ethical implica- 
tions in the w^ords open, closed and American 
tend to obscure. 

both union shops and non-union shops may 
be open, closed or preferential. A closed shop 
may exclude union labor or it may exclude non- 
union workers. A preferential union shop gives 
jireference to union members, w'hile a preferen- 
tial non-union .shop discriminates ag-ainst union 
members in favor of those who are not members. 
An oj^en shop may be operated under a collec- 
tive contract w^ith trade unions as well as by em- 
ployers who refuse to deal w'ith unions. In 
industries dominated by great corporations and 
in those w^hcre the majority of workers are un- 
skilled or semi-skilled laborers or women, shops 
are operated most commonly on a non-union 
basis. In the smaller, more competitive indus- 
tries and in those where skilled labor predom- 
inates, union shops are, except in the smaller 
cities, most common. The building trades and 
the printing trades in the larger cities, as well as 
newspaper printing offices throughout the 
country, are outstanding in maintaining closed 
union shops. In the metal trades employers’ 
organizations have been most successful in keep- 


ing their shops closed and anti-union by means 
of central labor bureaus to which the names of 
active unionists are reported— in effect, a labor 
blacklist. Employers rarely admit that they close 
their shops to union members and usually es- 
pouse the open shop. But they Tucan thereby' not 
union open shops such as prevail on the rail- 
roads but non-union open shops where members 
of labor organizations are permitted to work so 
long as they do not try to have the union repre- 
sent them in negotiating terms of employment. 

Trade unionists frankly defend the principle 
of the closed .shop although in practise, because 
of the active opposition of empiloyers and 
through considerations of expediency, they con- 
sent to op-)en and p');cferential shop^s. Thus the 
United Mine Workers insist on clo.sed .shops in 
the bituminous fields, while in the anthracite 
districts the op>cn shop was acccp)ted until the 
agreement of 1930. Similarly the Molders’ 
Union, which has a continuous history of alrno.st 
forty years of collective agreements with 
1 ‘oundrymens’ As.sociations, has found it ex- 
p>cdient not to insist on the clo.sed shop as a 
national p'xdicy, leaving local conditions to deter- 
mine whether .shopis shall be op>en , closed or pref- 
erential. The railroad brotherhoods have never 
espoused the closetl shop policy; and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers have open shop 
agreements in Rochester, preferential agree- 
ments in the Chicago market and closed shop 
agreements in New York City. 

Methods of enforcing the union closed shop 
vary. In the bituminous coal fields the prevailing 
method is the check off, or deduction by the em- 
ployer of union dues payable to the union. 'Ehe 
use of this device by the union grew out of the 
traditional practise in the industry of empiloyers 
deducting rrom workers’ piay envelopes for 
equipment, company stores and rent, and was 
reinforced by inherent difficulties in the collec- 
tion of dues and the maintenance of union stand- 
ards. 'Ellis method was adopitcd in the anthracite 
coal agreement of 1930. The “card” system, re- 
quiring due authorization from union officials 
for the hiring or continued employment of 
workers, the “button” system, by which union 
workers may identify those who arc members in 
good standing, are other devices which shift 
back to the union some of the burden of keepiing 
the shop closed. In other cases, where the 
discipline of the business agent or .shop chair- 
man is deemed sufficient to maintain the closed 
shop, no special device is required. 

The issue of the closed shop is confined al- 
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most exclusively to the United States. In 
European industrial relations the union shop has 
been accepted more or less tacitly by employers 
and its tradition in workers’ circles dates back to 
the period of the guilds. I'he closed union shop 
has not been so much stressed by European trade 
unions for many reasons. The higher degree of 
unionization, the fact that the working classes 
are more homogeneous in character and that 
opportunities for wage earners to move up in the 
economic scale are rare make it possible for 
them to depend far more on the class feeling of 
the workers to protect gains won by strikes and 
organization. In the United States, liowcver, the 
presence of great numbers of immigrants, the 
relatively ample opportunities for workers to 
rise out of the ranks of labor, as well as other 
economic and social factors, made the develop- 
ment of such a feeling of class solidarity im- 
possible. 'riireatcned on the one hand by those 
who were willing to accept low wages and a long 
working day because they considered their 
position as wage earners only temporary, and on 
the other hand by new groups with lower 
standards of living, most American trade unions 
saw in the closed shop their only protection. 
'I'heir policy, tliercforc, is not to be explained as 
a mere desire to force non-unionists to pay their 
share of costs and sacrifices involved in main- 
taining organizations and securing improved 
conditions. 

The railroad brotherhoods had nothing to 
fear from immigrant competition; train crews 
could not be made up of foreigners. 'I'lic nature 
of railroad administration, requiring as it does 
standardized schedules of wages, hours and 
rules of discipline which can be changed only by 
orders from a central office, also eliminated the 
possibility of lowering union standards by 
secret individual bargaining. Moreover, the 
hazardous nature of their occupation brought 
the men into the union rapidly in order to take 
advantage of insurance benefits. Amply pro- 
tected by these conditions, the railroad organiza- 
tions have been content with open union shops. 
The degree of insistence by unions on the closed 
union shop policy thus varies with their ability 
to make gains secure by other means. 

There is a growing opinion on the part of the 
more far sighted American labor leaders that 
there must be a shift in discussion and policy 
from the issue of the closed shop to that of the 
union shop. Overemphasis on an inflexible 
closed shop policy has in some instances led to 
abuses in union management, has stiffened the 


opposition of employers to all union shops and 
has alienated influential sections of the public. 
In such a shift the problem of whether union 
standards shall be maintained through closed, 
preferential or open shops will depend upon the 
special circumstances of each situation. 

William M. Lkiserson 
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CLOSURE is the term applied in the British 
House of Commons to various devices for re- 
stricting debate. Like so many other English 
constitutional terms, such as cabinet and parlia- 
ment, the word is of French extraction. On the 
continent the word cWture described the proce- 
dure of bringing debate to a close when mem- 
bers of a legislative assembly were still anxious 
to speak or unwilling that a vote be taken on 
the principal que.stion. The word was anglicized 
when similar procedures were used in Great 
Britain and has been adopted in American 
procedure. 

Although the progeny of the “Mother of 
Parliaments” found it necessary to restrict de- 
bate long before the British rules were formu- 
lated, the forms of closure which developed in 
the House of Commons are of special interest 
and importance. Iffie lateness of the date (1881) 
at which the House of Commons acted on this 
question was due to several causes. The prin- 
cipal British parties differed on methods rather 
than on fundamentals. The members of the 
Commons were drawn in large part from the 
“governing classes,” who looked upon parlia- 
mentary contests as a pleasant game to be 
played without undue intransigeance. Before 
the advent of the Irish members there were in 
the House of Commons few irreconcilables. The 
Commons escaped the phenomena of religious. 
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racial or class parties whose obstructionist tac- 
tics on the continent had made various forms 
of closure inevitable. In the House of Commons, 
however, from 1875 on, Parnell and his Irish 
nationalist followers took every possible advan- 
tage of the rules of procedure. Long speeches, 
dilatory motions, points of order, <juestions of 
quorum and similar devices were developed to 
delay pending business. The motion giving pre- 
cedence to the Protection of Person and Property 
(Ireland) Bill was fought for twenty-two hours 
in January, 1881. The introduction of the meas- 
ure was opposed for four sittings, the last of 
which consumed forty-one hours. It was at the 
close of this sitting (February 2, 18S1) that 
Speaker Brand intervened with his so-called 
“coup d’etat” which introduced closure into the 
Commons. Brand refused to recognize any 
member for further debate and put the question. 
A crisis had arisen, he declared, “which de- 
mands the prompt interposition of the chair aiul 
of the House, The usual rules have i)roved 
powerless to insure orderly and clfcctive debate. 
. . . 'Phe dignity, the credit and the authority 
of this House are seriously threatened and it is 
necessary that they should be vindicated. . . . 
Future measures for insuring onlerly debate I 
must leave to the judgment of the I louse.” The 
following day Gladstone moved an urgency rule 
which provided that if on motion of a minister 
the House resolved by a majority of three to 
one that the state of public business was urgent 
the whole power of the House to make rules 
should reside with the speaker until he should 
declare that the state of public business was no 
longer urgent or until the House so determined 
upon motion. The rule was adopted, but during 
the remainder of the session nearly two thousand 
points of order had to be decided by the speaker 
or chairman of committees. Disputes between 
the chair and members occupied one hundred 
and fifty hours of the time of the House, 

At the next session more far reaching changes 
in the rules of procedure were made. They 
provided that when the speaker or the chairman 
of committees deemed it to be the evident sense 
of the House or of the committee that the ques- 
tion be put the presiding officer should .so inform 
the House which would proceed to vote on a 
motion “that the question be now put.” If 
supported by more than two hundred members 
or, if less than forty voted in the negative, by 
more than one hundred, debate would be closed. 
A discussion lasting through nineteen sittings 
was necessary before the change was effected. 


'^rhe rule, however, was not put into operation 
until February 20, 1885, ancl only once there- 
after. In 1887, when the Conservatives were 
preparing to introduce the Irish Crimes Act, 
the rule was drastically amended. The right to 
propose closure was taken from the speaker 
and given to the individual members of the 
House, although the speaker could refuse to 
put the motion if he thought that there should 
be further discussion. 'I'his closure rule was 
made a standing order on March 18. The next 
year the majority necessary for the rule was 
reduced from two hundred to one hundred, the 
speaker retaining the power of refusing to put 
the motion if he thought it an infringement of 
the rights of the minority. 

It soon became clear, however, that even 
more far reaching and at the same time more 
flexible devices to bring debate to a close were 
needed. Obstructionists could move amend- 
ments to every clause of a government bill. 
“Closure by compartments” (i.c. by .sections 
and clau.ses) was therefore j^rovided for, and 
this became known in common jiarlance as the 
“guillotine.” A time table of days and hours for 
the tliscussion of .sections of the bill in com- 
mittee and on report is set up. At the times fixed 
th^* sections must be voted on without debate. 
Only the clauses of the bill and government 
amendments can be considered. The debate 
and votes on other amendments are automati- 
cally ended at the prescribed time. Governments, 
if they have a comfortable majt>rity of the Hou.se 
of Commons, can always .secure closure by 
compartments. In the early days, however, they 
were reluctant to do so until after considerable 
privileges had been given the minority. 'Flius 
the Irish Crimes Act of 1887 was debated for 
sixteen days and only clau.se six was reached. 
The remaining fourteen clauses of the measure 
were therefore put without discussion. 'J’he 
Home Rule Bill of 1893 was discussed for 
twenty-eight days and the Education Bill of 
1902 for thirty-eight days before the guillotine 
was used. 

Under the Liberal government of 1909 a new 
type of closure practise was introduced to meet 
the difficulty that, under the existing arrange- 
ment, important .sections of a bill might go 
completely undiscussed and when inadequacies 
were discovered the government had to seek 
necessary amendments in the House of l^rds. 
It was therefore decided to give the speaker 
or the chairman of Ways and Means authority 
to select amendments for discussion and to pass 
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by those which he deemed of scant importance. 
Thus discussion r^iild jump from one section 
of a bill to anoilier as the presiding officer 
determined. Such a form of closure speedily 
became known as “kangaroo.” In its original 
form it a^uld be used only when specially 
moved, but in 1919 the standing orders of the 
-^ouse incorporated kangaroo as part of the 
ordinary procedure. Every one agrees that it is 
a considerable improvement over closure by 
compartments, which was resorted to only once 
during the war— the Military Service Bill of 
1918 — and only twice in the 1 91 8-22 Parliament. 
Guillotine was used, however, on the Trade 
Disputes and Trade ITnions Bill of 1927, the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill of 1927, the 
Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Bill of 
1928 and the Derating and Ixical Government 
Bill, 1928. 

Closure in debates on supply is covered by a 
special order. Since 1896 di.scussion has been 
limited to twenty days, with the possible addi- 
tion of three days upon motion of a minister. 
Closure rules in Committee of the Whole are 
the same as those of the House, the chairman 
of Ways and Means or the deputy chairman 
exercising the power of amendment selection. 
In Standing Committee the majority required 
for closure is twenty instead of one hundred 
and kangaroo cannot be used. 

Continental closure devices vary in severity 
and manner of application. In some cases closure 
cannot be moved while there are still orateurs 
mscrits who remain to be heard; in others an 
extra five minutes is allowed on a speech, or a 
speech by a minister cannot be prevented, or a 
two thirds vote is necessary. The result is, how- 
ever, that dilatory tactics and obstructionist 
man(^cuver.s — Dauerreden was the term used in 
Germany — cannot be long continued. In all 
probability anything resembling the prolonged 
German and Czech obstructionist activities in 
the Austrian parliament at the turn of the cen- 
tury will not be repeated. 

“Filibuster,” the word used to describe mi- 
nority obstruction m the United States, is now 
carefully guarded against by the rules of the 
House of Representatives. In the early con- 
gresses minoritv members did not wish to offend 
the “sense of the 1 louse.” Not until the Eleventh 
Congress was there any use of the previous 
question (discussed in Jefferson’s Mamtaly Sec. 
34) and from iSn lo 1828 it was called for 
only four tunes, in r8.M a rule was adopted 
providing that, except with unanimous consent. 


no representative could speak for longer than 
one hour. The most spectacular case of obstruc- 
tion in the annals of the House had to be dealt 
with by a speaker’s ruling rather than a closure 
motion . Parties were nearly equal in the House; 
the minority members refused to answer roll 
calls and the majority was thus unable to get ? 
quorum. Speaker Reed finally put an end to 
this by the simple expedient of counting as 
present members whom he saw in the hall. A 
corporeal quorum, he ruled, constituted a par- 
liamentary quorum. 

It S(M)n came about, however, that the most 
effective forms of closure in the House of 
Representatives were ad hoc. In other words, 
they were reported by the Committee on Rules 
for the consideration of particular bills. Most 
of the important and controversial business f)f 
the House of Representatives is now conilucted, 
not under general rules but under special orders 
reported by the committee. 'Fhe rules com- 
mittee, indeed, has become the American coun- 
terpart of the British cabinet, controlling the 
time and dictating the decisions of the legislative 
body. There are, however, two important dif- 
ferences. 'I'he rules committee, though chosen 
and supported by tlie majority, is not a respon- 
sible leader securing its ends through a threat 
of resignation if its proposals are repudiated. 
In the second place, the committee frequently 
works by persuading the majority to accept, in 
advance, a self-denying ordinance depriving the 
Hou.se of the right to vote on anything except 
the enactment of a measure in the form pro- 
po.sed by the legislative committee. Guillotine 
and kangaroo in the House of Commons are 
by no means so extreme as this procedure in 
their operation. 

How closure works in the House of Represen- 
tatives is well illustrated by the procedure on 
the Tax Revision Law of 1921, which was 
substantially the procedure on the post-war 
tariff legislation. I’hc 1921 rule provided that 
upon its adoption the House should go into 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the I’ax 
Revision Law; that there should be two days of 
general debate equally divided between the 
chairman and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, terminat- 
ing on August 18; that, thereafter, the bill should 
be considered for amendment under the five 
minute rule “but Committee amendments to 
any part of the bill shall be in order any time 
and shall take precedence of other amend- 
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mcnts”; and that on August 20 at 3 p.m. the 
bill and amendments should be reported to the 
House “whereupon the previous question shall 
be considered as ordered on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage without interven- 
ing motion except one motion to rec'ommit: 
that the vote on all amendments shall be taken 
in gross.” This meant that, despite much dis- 
cussion, when the hour fixed for a vote arrived 
the House had but a single opportunity to 
express an opinion on what should or should 
not go into the bill. 'Fhe minority leader could 
single out only one disputed issue and get a 
record vote upon it. In short, such a form of 
closure — not to speak of passage of measures 
under susjiension of rules after forty minutes of 
debate and with no opportunities for amend- 
ments— makes guillotine and kangaroo seem 
extremely mild. 

Practically alone among modern legislative 
bodies the House of Lords and the American 
Senate are extremely reluctant to limit debate. 
The House of Jxjrds, scantily attended and 
shorn of any real legislative power, is not a 
forum in which conflicting aspirations struggle 
for supremacy. The political battle is always 
much more of a sham than in the House »)f 
Commons. Not until 1926 was closure ever 
resorted to by the House of Lords. I’hen it was 
applied to check Labour opposition to the bitterly 
contested eight-hour bill. Subsequent criticism 
and discussion seem to indicate that a much 
more extraordinary emergency will be necessary 
to justify a second u.se. 

Until 1917 the American Senate had no rules 
for limiting debate. 'I'lie rule (xxii) now pro- 
vides that, upon a motion signed by sixteen 
senators, the presiding officer shall, without 
debate, on the following calendar day but one 
submit to the Senate the question, “Is it the 
sense of the Senate that the debate shall be 
brought to a close.?” If a two thirds majority is 
secured the pending measure remain.s unfin- 
ished business. No senator is thereafter entitled 
to speak more than one hour and no dilatory 
motion or amendments are in order. The rule 
was invoked for the first time in November, 
1919, when, after several months of discussion, 
the debate on the Treaty of Versailles was 
brought to a close. The nile has been used 
several times since then and its use has been 
occasionally threatened, but it remains an emer- 
gency and not a normal method of procedure. 
The same result is usually reached in the Senate 
by a unanimous consent agreement that on 
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particular legislation a time table be adhered to. 

In short all legislative assemblies have the 
problem of attempting to reconcile two irrecon- 
cilable conditions: certainty of business and 
liberty of discussion. A minority which success- 
fully obstructs may in effect defeat. Hence the 
development of various forms of closure, whose 
justification can be determined only with refer- 
ence to the general framework of government 
in which the particular assembly functions. The 
House of Ivords needs no closure to bring debate 
to a close. In the American Senate occasional 
filibusters are preferable to even moderate gag- 
ging, for the peculiar position of this body 
makes closure undesirable. In most other assem- 
blies, however, the problem is to insure adequate 
disciLssion and to permit adherence to a legis- 
lative time table. 

Lindsay Roiu-rs 
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CLOTHES. See Dress. 

CLOTHING INDUSTRY. See Garment 

Indilstrirs. 

CLUBS. As a form of voluntary association a 
club is clearly distinguished from all those major 
associations — ^the state, the church, the family — 
in which membership is practically obligatory 
and which have been considered basic for the 
continuance of society. It may be defined nar- 
rowly, so as to include only the clubs of Pall Mall 
and their imitators, or so broadly as to include 
almost all forms of voluntary association. If, 
however, we adopt a classification of voluntary 
associations into occupational, religious, cultural 
and recreational associations, clubs will be found 
to fall, at least in modern times, mainly in the 
last two categories. Perhaps their distinguishing 
mark, as contrasted with other voluntary associ- 
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ations, is that they are concerned with leisure 
activities. Whether the interests that they are 
formed to foster are social, literary, artistic or 
athletic, their demarcation from such associa- 
tions as learned societies, joint stock companies, 
trade unions and political parties is fairly clear. 

In primitive communities the dominance of 
ceremony and ritual in all phases of life makes 
clubs and secret societies common, and the age 
groups and systems of consanguinity often 
furnish a convenient nucleus for them. These 
clubs and societies are associated with religious 
and leisure activities and sometimes even per- 
form political or military functions. But they 
differ sharply from modern clubs because of the 
entirely different nature of their social setting. 
Generated by impulses toward ceremony and 
secrecy and sanctioned by a mass of traditions, 
they lack the comparatively unregulated and ad 
hoc character of modern clubs. 

Although we can find no dujdicate of Brooks’s 
in the history of Cireccc and Rome wc find 
numerous groups which give play to the same 
desires and ambitions that animate the English 
clubman. The Doric avaalria were really eating 
clubs. I’he iraipelaL of Athens were clubs of 
yoiing men, originally meant to provide pleasant 
meals and good company, but later becoming 
involved in ])olitics on the oligarchical side. 
These hetaeries eventually became full fledged 
political clubs, instrumental in swaying the 
deliberations of the assembly and the outcome of 
elections and active in manipulating the machin- 
ery of justice in lawsuits; but, as with mo.st 
politiciil clubs, their social activities continued, 
'riie religious associations, organized to main- 
tain and administer the cults of foreign deities, 
also constituted a striking feature of Greek life, 
and with the growing co.smopolitanism of the 
Hellenistic period their number increased. But 
by the nature of their purjioscs they seem to fall 
rather with the shamanistic societies of the 
American Indians and the Melanesians than 
with our modern concept of a club. 

The fact that the Roman collegium is generally 
translated “guild” should not obscure its real 
nature as a club, l^hc groups of artisans which 
composed these clubs, although banded together 
primarily to j^rotect the economic interests of 
the craft, also provided banquets, honorific titles 
and burial bi*nefits and in general served social 
rather than economic ends. The collegia spread 
like a network over the whole of the empire; in 
*he large and sprawling Roman world they satis- 
fied the need, especially of the poor, for a com- 


pact companionship during life and secure 
burial after death. The sodalitaSy associated with 
the maintenance of cults, was probably a social 
gathering originally, with feasting at least as im- 
portant as the religious rites which united it to a 
simpler past. By Cicero’s time, however, the 
sodalicia were as completely and almost as 
effectively political clubs as Tammany Hall, 'rhe 
great Roman baths with their conversation halls, 
lecture rooms and even libraries were obviously 
clubs in all save exclusiveness. 

Amidst the large number of autonomous asso- 
ciations that grew up in the complex social life of 
the Middle Ages there were many forms that 
were virtually clubs. The guilds, which up to the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries were primarily 
leisure associations, obtained an importance in 
the lives of the middle class (the freemen) 
greater even than in the time f)f the Roman 
Empire. Even when the guilds became primarily 
economic they still did much to foster drama, 
music and education; they offered a social life 
for both sexes and for old and young. The 
universities before they became endowed insti- 
tutions were student societies. Religious frater- 
nities were built up around the shrines of the 
saints to which pilgrims came seeking indul- 
gences, and out of these developed later provi- 
dent, burial and intercessional associations. Nor 
is it a remote analogy that sees in much of chival- 
ry, with its orders of knighthood, its oaths and 
ceremony, its courts of love, the psychological 
equivalent of certain modern associations. 

With the humanistic revival learning became 
one of the important interests around which 
clubs were formed and learned academics 
sprang up. In the seventeenth century in Ger- 
many Sprachgesellschaften did much to crystal- 
lize the vernacular. I'he rise of modern science 
in the same century brought in its wake numer- 
ous societies of natural philosophy which were 
chiefly discussion clubs. The modern club in the 
narrow sense of the word, however, had its 
typical development in England. Hocclevc’s 
Court of Good Company serves as the starting 
point for most histories of English clubs. English 
history since h)lizabethan times is full of the 
names of famous clubs — ^thc Apollo, the Rota, 
the Kit-Cat, White’s, Brooks’s, the Carlton. 
Eighteenth century France had more of these 
associations than theorists would believe com- 
patible with absolute monarchy — local acade- 
mies, drinking and feasting clubs, agricultural 
societies, chambres litteraires; in the last named 
conversation, cards and politics made a combi- 
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nation almost orthodoxly Anglo-Saxon. The 
revolutionary clubs, whatever their origin, fused 
interests so immediately concerned with political 
change that they became at times coterminous 
with the government and made world history. 

Behind all these eighteenth century clubs wc 
may discern forces which were fashioning a 
society where classes were taking on new 
alignments, thought was mobile and innovation 
was becoming a matter of course. A new world 
was emerging as a result of the geographical dis- 
coveries and the mechanical inventions. A new 
class, the middle class, was coming to power, and 
its members were preparing themselves for their 
mastery of the new world by extending their 
interests in every direction or were consolidating 
the advance they had already made by banding 
together to give one another comfort and 
congeniality. 

'J'he most amazing proliferation of clubs was 
left to the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
One large category of them was organized for 
refonn purposes of ev^'ry variety. 'I'he regime 
of feudal aristocracy had left behind institutions 
which were anachronistic in a middle class 
society, and the industrial revolution was en- 
gendering new iniquities, 'lb combat both, 
zealous groups of men and women organized 
themselves into clubs, throw all their energies 
into their common cause and often evolved the 
most efficient techni(iues of projiaganda and ad- 
ministration. Abolition and revolution, corn 
laws and parliamentary representation, civil 
service, municipal politics and silver standard, 
temperance and women’s suffrage, come readily 
to mi ml as foci of interest. Between these and the 
thousand and one organizations which have 
stirred public amusement by their insistence on 
their crotchety purposes the line is often hard to 
draw; what seems at first an eccentric whim 
becomes with the widening of humanitarian 
sentiment a condition of social order. 

Another large category of clubs centered 
about the enlarged interests of groups such as 
women, working men ami children, of whose 
importance and capacities society was growing 
more aware. Of these the most significant single 
development has been the growth of women’s 
clubs, made possible by the economic revolution 
in the home and the new social status of women, 
^’hesc clubs have directed what might otherwise 
have been fugitive energies into channels of edu- 
cation and public affairs. Youth too has become 
more aware of the possible impact of its intensity 
on the temper of affairs; and while the numerous 
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fraternities and sororities are primarily for social 
distinction and in the tradition of secrecy, the 
organizations comprised under the somewhat 
flexible category of the youth movements in- 
dicate a new trend of the development in clubs. 
Germany particularly, where for a long time 
music and conviviality thrived under forms of 
club organization, has, especially since the revo- 
lution, turned this organizing propensity in the 
direction of cultural and physical development. 
Russia under the Soviet regime has extensi\ely 
adopted the club form of organization for all 
sorts of groups with the purpose of mobilizing 
social energies for the new order. Perhaps the 
most extraordinary recent development of all 
has been the formation of sports clubs among all 
races and in all climates. 

Clubs have apparently always helped to satisfy 
the desire, common at least among western 
peoples, to run things. They have provided 
offices and titles, committees, debates, resolu- 
tions, oaths, secrecy. Where their aims have not 
run counter to those of the government they 
have often played the part of safety valves and 
have given the common man an importance he 
would not otherwise have had. In large modern 
societies they have helped to satisfy human 
gregariousness. They may perhaps be regarded 
as taking the place of those extensions of t'ne 
family, such as the clan and the brotherhood, 
which have disappeared from advanced societies. 
Finally, they give an obvious scope to minorities. 
Underdogs united arc often well on the way 
toward ceasing to be underdogs. 

Many social clubs arc constantly tending to 
become something else: political clubs, economic 
organizations, even religious bodies. 'I’hc he- 
tacries and the sodalicia becaute political bodies. 
Harrington’s Rota was full of politics from the 
start. But White’s, originally a coffeehouse run 
by an Italian named Bianco, became a gambling 
club and was turned into a Tory club by Pitt. 
The Jacobin clubs in most provincial centers 
grew from chambres litt^aires^ masonic lodges, 
mesmeric societies and such social groups and 
became during the 'I’error a religious sect. 
The Ku Klux Klan, in its origins merely a 
device to cow the Negroes, suffered a twentieth 
century revival as a body with unlimited political 
ambitions. Freemasonry, especially in the 
Catholic countries of Europe, has a definite 
political connotation. 

The extent to which clubs reflect the larger 
society of which they are a part is difficult to 
determine. Their org:inization is usually mod- 
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eled on that of the state. The Roman burial clubs 
and guilds had as officers quaestors, praetors, 
aediles and so on and met and voted as assem- 
blies. The American club has its president, vice 
president and secretaries, its constitution and 
by-laws. A little club at 'I'oiilouse in 1789 was 
presided over by the eldest member, called the 
pere patriate^ a curious reflection of the position 
of the phe de famille in old France. Nevertheless, 
one cannot say, “like state, like club.” The view 
that certain politically gifted peoples such as the 
Romans and Anglo-Saxons freely permitted rich 
association life while less gifted peoples did not 
is somewhat old fashioned. Fifth century Athens, 
eighteenth century France and almost any coun- 
try today sufficiently controvert it. Nor can we 
definitely associate certain kinds of clubs with 
certain kinds of government. I’he stock despot- 
ism of the political theorist has of course no 
room for clubs. But most attempts at absolute 
government have evoked secret societies, like the 
Carbonari, in opposition. In democratic Athens 
the clubs had an oligarchic tinge. In Rome the 
clubs were used by the republicans to oppose 
the triumvirs. Although the great London clubs 
have set a characteristic tone, this has not pre- 
vented what must seem — save perhaps to a 
Ix)ndon clubman — their successful imitation in 
such difltcrent cities as New York, Paris and 
Berlin. It might appear that the federal form of 
organization, common to many American clubs, 
such as the service clubs, was a natural reflection 
of the federal state. Yet the famous Jacobin net- 
work w'as federal in origin, not by any means 
imposed from Paris, and nothing could be more 
genuinely federal, in the sense of a jealous reser- 
vation of local characteristics, than many present 
day federations of sports clubs in centralized 
France. 

Of fashion at a given moment clubs are a surer 
reflection. F'or the history of the important part 
of human life summed up under the word fash- 
ion there are no better sources than the Athenian 
symposium, the Roman baths, the French salon, 
the Knglish club, the American woman’s club. 
Indeed, in one form or another the social club is 
perennial. Clubs have also helped to set the 
fashion in literature and the arts. The Mermaid 
Tavern group, “The” Club, the Cenacle, the 
Athenaeum and many others can hardly be 
omitted from literary history. The influence of 
clubs in literature, however, is not constant. 
“The” Club was a main factor in English letters 
of the later eighteenth century, but the romanti- 
cists of the next generation eschewed clubs. And 


if clubs often set the fashion they tend equally to 
become fashionable. Often membership in a 
woman’s club is a result not so much of genuine 
interest as of social necessity. And for many ii. 
political life the political club, the chamber o* 
commerce and the fraternal society represent 
each a nexus whose maintenance is a matter of 
prudent generalship in the struggle for votes. 

The amazing variety of clubs in modern 
societies sets still other problems. Do clubs 
buttress class distinctions and attempt to fix 
standards? It is true that any club which brings 
its members together in their hours of ease to 
eat, drink, talk, play, will have them conform to 
common social habits; and it is true that groups, 
as such, resist change. Yet it may be doubted 
whether clubs in modern societies seriously add 
to class hostilities. In the first })lace, what 
Pareto calls the circulation of elites works par- 
ticularly through clubs. Even Pall Mall has al- 
ways maintained an alliance with the City and 
admitted those who have made commercial 
successes. The self-made man finds club life one 
of the best ways of entry into the ruling classes. 
Again, the diversity of clubs may serve to dissi- 
pate rather than to concentrate cla.ss feeling, 
esj^ecially such simple class fet*ling as that be- 
tween rich and poor. Finally, many if not most 
modern political clubs were originally minority 
groups devoted to some great cause. 'Fhcir com- 
position cuts comjfletely across class lines, for 
their cause is rarely a purely economic one. 
Jacobin clubs, abolition societies, the Anti- 
Saloon J..cague, have numbered rich and poor 
alike among their members. 

What is the true place of clubs in the modern 
state? Guild socialists may almost be said to plan 
a state comjX)scd of independent clubs, and the 
pluralists are generally favorable to these as to 
other groups within the sfcite. In the past gov- 
ernments have generally attempted to encourage 
clubs favorable to themselves and to suppress 
clubs considered hostile or subversive, a polic)’^ 
not unknown even today. The simple solution, 
that of allowing complete freedom of association, 
is hardly acceptable, save to the philosophical 
anarchist. For the most harmless clubs have a 
way of acquiring a program of trying to get 
something done, a process which means today 
influencing or even controlling the government. 
Clubs are the natural instrument for a form of 
tyranny perhaps peculiar to modern democra- 
cies, the tyranny of altruistic minorities. Gov- 
ernments may be justified in suppressing or re- 
stricting such clubs. It must be admitted, how- 
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ever, that a mechanism for so selective a repres- 
sion IS yet to be found. 

Crank Bu inton 

See: AssoriATioN; Voutntary Assootations; Group; 
Cluhs, Poi.nicAi.; Lfarneo Societii-s; Sicrft So- 
cieties; C JuiLDs; Workingmen's Ci.uns; Civic Organ- 
izations; Women’s Organizations; Boys’ and 
( iiRi.s’ C'l.UHs; Youth Moviments, Agrktiutim 
S oriJOiTFS; I'armers’ Or<,anizattons; Fraifunai 
Orders; I'rke Masons; Cn.is; CER^MON^, Lusuri ; 
Kfuri atton; Amuhemems, I’urlu ■, Sai on; I’ AShion; 
Sports; Kei-ormism; Middi.e Ceass; I‘ropagani>a; 
Revolution; Freedom {)T Association; Pi uralism. 
Consult: Hartson, Louis D., “ 7 'he PsycholoT^v of the 
Club” in Pedaftoff^cal Sennnttr\\ vol. xvni (igi i ) 353- 
414; Sininiel, (ieoru, ‘‘D.ts (ichcimnis und die y;e- 
heirne ( iescllschaft” in his S(t:'iolo^ic (lAMpsic 1008) 
p. 337-65, tr. by A. W. Sinall as ‘‘The Sociology of 
Secrecv and of Secret Societies” in Aweman Journal 
of Sot'io/of'v, vol. \i (h)05--o 6) 44i-g8; C'lMilev, C. H., 
Soiial Oriiunization (New \’ork igoy) pt. v; Schurtz, 

1 leinrich, Altersklasscn und ]\I anna hunde (Wvrhn igoz) 
pt. iv; Webstei, Hutton, Primitive Secret Soaeties 
(New York igo 8 ); hducart, P. F., l)e\ awoaatiom 
reli^ieuses i/tez le\ f’rc<\, thrases^ eranes, orfieons (Pans 
1^73); Grote, George, A llntory of Creete, 12 voK. 
(new ed. London 1884) vol. vi, ch. li and vol. \ii, ih 
l.\ii; Calhoun, G. M., Athenian Clubs in Politu\ and 
Litigation (Austin, 'l’e\ igi 3); 1 acbennan, W'llly, Zur 
Crest htchte und Organisation des rdmtsthen I'eram- 
wesens (Leipsic i8go); Kornen.ann, F^^mst. ‘‘(.'olle- 
Kiuin” in Paulvs Real-Lmydopadie, ed. bv (icorfi 
Wissowa, vol. IV (new cd. Stuttsart igoi) col 380 
480; Hartson, Louis 13 ., ‘‘A Study ol Volunlarv Asso- 
ciations Educational and Social, in F'urope durinn the 
Pcriotl from 1100 to 1700” in Pedagogical Seinitiaiy, 
vol. xviii ( igi i) 10-31 ; Ornstein, Martha, The Rote of 
the Scientific Societies in the Sn'enteenth Century (New 
York igi3); 'Pinibs, John, Chdn and Club Life in 
London . . . from the Ses'enteenth Century to the Present 
Time (new ed I.ondon igo8); Escotl, T'. H. S., Club 
Makers and (JIuh Members (New- York igi4); Jouct, 
Alphonse, l.es clubs; letir histoin et leur rble depuis J/So 
(Paris ]8gi); Rrinton, Crane, ‘‘Revolutionary’ Sym- 
bolism in the Jacobin CMubs” in American Ilistorual 
Rei'iew, vol. xx.vii (igzb-zy) 737-52; Cochin, A., Les 
societh de pensee et la dernocratie: Etudes d'histoire 
rivoluttonnaire (I’aris igzi). 

CLUBS, POLITICAL. The political club is 
perhaps best distinguished from other types of 
political associations by its possession of quar- 
ters available for social use by its members. It 
is less readily distinguishable from the general 
social club because the very idea of a club 
implies social activity and any club may on 
occasion acquire a political significance. Perhaps 
it is enough to classify as political those clubs 
in which social or recreational features are more 
or less subordinated to the political interests of 
the membership. Even this definition tends to 
exclude some of the more prominent national 
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Iiolitical clubs in the United States, but this 
may be merely another way of saying that these 
clubs arc of slight political significance. 

The club is older than -its clubhouse, the 
place of the latter having long been supplied 
by the tavern or the coffeehouse. The ancient 
guilds and the early masonic lodges were true 
clubs and many possessed local political impor- 
tance. But the real prototype of the political 
club was Shaftesbury’s Green Ribbon Club 
which fiourished in the time of Charles 11. 'Phis 
developed all the techniejue of leadership of the 
Ixmdon mob and it played an active role in the 
Rye House and Popish plots and numerous 
political currents of the day. It may be credited 
with the earliest systematized “whispering” 
campaigns, and in the election of 1679 it func- 
tioned as a campaign headquarters. In many 
ways it anticipated the methods of the dabs of 
tlie French revolutionary era. Of the same era 
was the Rota (1659), or Coffee Club as PejTys 
calls it. 'Phe English coffeehouses generated 
clubs spontaneously. White’s and Brooks’s, 
which utill survive, illustrate the evolution. The 
former was opened as a coffee or chocolate house 
just before 1700, the latter about 1764. As 
'Porics became more numerous at White’s and 
Whigs at Brooks’s they developed into political 
clubs — genuine party centers. In the last half 
century the social features have overshadowed 
the political and these clubs, without losing a 
party tone, havi been less important politically. 

Political clubs were unimportant in France 
before the revolution, but with the turbulence 
that attended that upheaval a group of impor- 
tant clubs sprang into being. The most famous 
was the Jacobin Club, so called from the mon- 
astery which became its headquarters. This 
group had originally been the Breton Club, but 
with the revolution its members styled them- 
selves “Les Amis dc la Constitution,” which 
they later amended to “Les Amis de la Liberte 
et I’Egalite.” This was Robespierre’s organiza- 
tion and had chapters widely scattered in the 
departments. The Cordeliers’ Club, numbering 
among its members Danton, Marat and Des- 
moulins, had more influence in Paris, however, 
and was more outspokenly radical. 'Phe mod- 
erates too had their clubs, particularly the Club 
of 1789 (also known as the Fayettists) and the 
Feuillants’ Club, which had fewer members but 
wider influence. Even the royalists organized 
a club of their own — the Monarchical Club. 
With the passing of the revolutionary turmoil 
the clubs either went cut of existence or con- 
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tinucd with less political emphasis. These clubs 
were all essentially political parties. 

'I'he last quarter of the eighteenth century 
saw the ^^rowth ol' Whij^ clubs, and as the men- 
ace of the J'Vench Revolution became clear Pitt 
clul)s were organized in all of the principal 
cities of England and Scotland. After the j>ost- 
revolutionary reaction the renewed attack on 
the old order led the 'I'ories with Wellington 
at their head to establish the Carlton Club in 
I S3 1, h'ive years later the Liberals countered 
with the Reform Club, which in a decade largely 
replaced Brooks’s in the jiarty councils. The 
Liberals also have among others the Manchester 
Reform Club (1S71) and in Ixmdon the Eighty 
Club (1S80) and the more recent National lib- 
eral Club, ^’he Carlton remains the center of 
Conservative activity. There is a democratic 
atmosphere about the English political clubs 
which sets them olf sharply from the English 
social clubs. The carefully preserved absence of 
haste which the Iingli.sh cherish gives these 
clubs a leisurely character that their American 
counti:r]iarts have never attained. 

Persecution has always been an important 
stimulus to the formation of political clubs. 
'Phere is a type which thrives only under op- 
pression and languishes as soon as that is 
relaxed. ’Phe Dutch and Huguenot clubs of the 
early sixteenth century, the numerous clubs of 
all political complexions, but particularly the 
Puritans and Levellers, of seventeenth century 
England and all revolutionary clubs throughout 
their history from that day to this illustrate this 
tendency. In some cases clubs ostensibly non- 
political have had political aspects. Thus the 
Bohemian branches of the Sokol, a Slavic ath- 
letic and gymnastic organization, were rallying 
points for O.ech nationalists before the war. 

If politics were a matter of discussion the 
club would be an ideal instrument of political 
acti(jn. But modern politics is largely a matter 
of organization and discipline; it requires busi- 
nesslike etticiency and active work among the 
voters, A clubhouse is a rather expensive type 
of headijuarters and not well adaj)ted to the 
making of contacts with the whole range of 
society. 'I’he modern French arcles and the 
(jerman Vereinv which belong to the discussion 
type, while highly significant in relation to 
political opinion, are organically negligible apart 
from the parties with which they affiliate. Before 
the war there existed throughout Germany 
among voters of the third class a type of ward 
club {Kommunal Wahlbezirksverein) which took 


an active part in nominations for local office. 
These tended to follow national party cleavages, 
particularly in the larger cities, and devoted 
much time to the study of municipal problems. 

Political clubs in America can probably be 
traced to the Sons of Liberty (about 1735) and 
the Tammany Society of New York City (1786). 
By 1800 branches of the latter society existed 
in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and most of the 
southern states. 'Phe same period saw dozens of 
Jacobin clubs spring up in various parts of the 
country. With the victory of Jefferson the latter 
organizations subsided, but the 'Pammany soci- 
eties survived into the second decade of the 
nineteenth century. The New York Tammany 
Society has had a continuous history in the 
politics of New York City and state from its 
inception down to the present day. Three of 
its leaders, Martin van Buren, Horatio Seymour 
and Alfred IL Smith, were candidates for the 
presidency. In 1868 the Democratic National 
Convention was held in its P'ourteenth Street 
clubhouse. Of enduring importance are the 
Union League clubs, which still thrive in vary- 
ing degrees in the larger cities of the North and 
West. The parent clubs were founded in Phila- 
delphia in 1862 and in New York in 1863, the 
latter in order “to discountenance and rebuke, 
by moral and social influences, all disloyalty to 
the Federal Government.” After the Civil War 
it added a resolve “to resist and expose corrup- 
tion, and promote reform in our national, state 
and municipal affairs.” The Democrats of New 
York City promptly countered by forming the 
Manhattan Club (1865). Several of the party’s 
candidates for the presidency during the next 
half century, including President Cleveland, 
were members of this club, and many national 
leaders continue on its roster. It could hardly 
be said today that any of the Union League 
clubs, or the Manhattan Club, or even the 
National Republican or National Democratic 
clubs, play any important role in the affairs of 
their respective parties. It is noteworthy that 
there are no great party clubs in the city of 
Washington, so that the New York City Demo- 
cratic Club in 1906 and the New York Repub- 
lican Club in 1917 called themselves the national 
clubs of their parties. 

The American ward club is a rather different 
thing from those thus far described. The poli- 
tics with which it has concerned itself has not 
been the politics of issues of state but rather 
the distribution of patronage. American politics 
is more highly organized than politics in the 
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countries of Europe; particularly in large cities 
it is dominated by compact and well disciplined 
organizations. The unit of control is tlie ward. 
Within this the nuclei of political life are the 
clubs. The organization may be named after 
the founder who once dominated it and may 
still be doing so, as in the case of the Edward J. 
Ahearn Association or the Patrick H. McCarren 
Democratic Club, or it may bear a name of 
historical or geographical significance only. The 
dues are low enough to permit anyone to belong 
— usually about two dollars a year and rarely 
more than fifty cents a month. The membership 
ranges from three or four hundred to as many 
as a thousand. Much of this membership is 
nominal; business men and others in the neigh- 
borhood, since they may some day need a favor 
of the club, deem it a good policy to j>ay dues. 
The clubhouse is usually a three or four-story 
house originally intended as a family residence. 
In some sections of the city where real estate is 
too expensive the organization may ha\'e to 
content itself with two or three floors above a 
store. The appointments are frugal — a general 
room with chairs that can be folded and put 
aside to permit dancing, a pool room, a card 
room or two and spittoons everywhere. This 
simple equipment suffices even for the most 
powerful of such organizations. In addition to 
monthly “affairs” held at the clubhouse there 
arc two “balls” each year held in .some public 
hall — one between Election Day and Christmas 
and one between New Years Day and the 
beginning of l>.ent. There is also a summer 
outing or clambake at some popular picnic 
center. 

The membership is drawn from the neigh- 
borhood. The great majority of active members 
and habitues arc civil servants or aspirants for 
public jobs. They “run” the club and in their 
hands it becomes a powerful instrument for the 
control of nominations to local offices. An 
aspirant to the mayoralty or governorship who 
did not have the support of these organizations 
would make little headway against one who did. 
In the well oiled urban political machine, such 
as the Tammany organization in New York 
City and the Vare organization in Philadeljihia, 
there is a “regular” or centrally approved club 
in each ward. Elsewhere local politics within 
each party is a conflict between the various 
ward clubs ceasing only when a city leader or 
“boss” emerges. Even in the cities named there 
is always a miscellany of minor clubs, such as 
the 19th Assembly District Porto Rican Demo- 
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cratic Association or the John Scavani Associa- 
tion. When an aspirant for leadership in a 
dominant club finds his ambitions thwarted he 
usually swarms his followers and moves off to 
form a new hive. 

One recent tendency may be worth noting. 
The bar was once the very center of life in these 
clubs. With prohibition this has been largely 
suppressed, though a few New York and Chicago 
clubs and a somewhat larger number in Phila- 
delphia have a “speakeasy” department. Wom- 
en’s suffrage has also added to the respecta- 
bility of the clubs. In some jdaces, however, the 
inner group, wdjile maintaining the clubhouse 
for formal and rovitine business, has moved out 
to a nearby speakeasv or gambling house for the 
transaction of its affairs. 

I'hese ward and district clubs have been en- 
trenched \n power virtually since the Civil War. 
'Phe few occasions wlicn the self-st}'led “better 
elements” have caiitured control of particular 
cities have ahva\s resultcil from conflicts of 
rival clubs within the ji.irty organization. It was 
in recognition of this jK)wer that the Reform 
Club, organized in iSScS by a group of citizens 
in New York ('ity particularly interested in tariff 
revision, turned its attention to civil scr\ice and 
electoral reforms. 'Phis and tin* C’ity Club, 
founded in icSqz, w'cre attempts to meet the 
machine cohorts on thc'ir own ground. 'Phe 
sponsors of the City Club ho]>ed to establisli 
local units in every ward of tlic city. A few of 
these were actually opened but soon foundered, 
and the City Chili persists today as a variant 
of the Yoters’ League tyjie of ci\ic organization. 
City clubs now’ exist in ovi-r a dozen American 
cities and almost as many flourishing w’oiTien s 
city clubs have since been establislied 'Phis 
type of organization has achieved a stable place 
in reform politics. 

JosKPH McGoldrick 
See: Cums; Association; Voluntary Associations; 
Skorhi' SociKTiLs; Discussion; Consimkac y; Kti orm- 
ism; Salon; Fki'ni’h Rkvoluiion; Poliiics; Ma- 
CHINK, Political; Campaion, Poi.itk'al; Si'ojis 
Sy.stf,m; Partus, 1’olitical; Municipal (iovi RN- 
ment; Civic Oroanizations; Women’s Organiza- 
tions; Freedom of Associa i ion. 

Consult: OslroRoi-sky, M. I., ha democratic et Vor^aiii- 
sation des parti's politiques, 2 vols. (Paris IQ03), Eni»- 
lish transliition by l'\ Clarke, 2 vols. (New York 
1902); Aulartl, F. A., 7 .« sodete des jacobins, 6 vols. 
(Paris 1889-97); Mathiez, A., he club des cordeliers 
(Paris 1910) and supplement (Paris 1913); Valel, C., 
Recherches hisloriques sur les ^irondtns, 2 aoIs. (Paris 
*^73)1 Challamel, A., hes clubs contrv-nh'olutioimaires 
(Paris 1895); Jaeques, L., Lcf partis politiques sous 
la troisienie republique (Paris 1913); Molinari, (J. de, 
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Les clubs rouges pendant le siege de Paris (Paris 1871); 
Escott, 'r. II. S., Club-Makers and Club Members 
(London 1914^; 'rimbs, John, Club Life of London, 
2 vols. (London 1865); “'Lhe Pitt CluKs oI (ireat 
Britain” in Nciv Monthly Magazine, vol. v (1816) 
430-39; Fa^an, I... A., j 8 j 6 --iSS 6 , The Reform Club 
(London 1887); The Manchester Reform Club, tS/J— 
JQ21, ed. by W, H. Mills (Manchester 1922); Buch- 
ner, Max, “Zum Geheimbundwesen in alter und 
neuer Zeit” in Gelbe Ilefte, vol. lii (1927) 801-39; 
Calker, W. van, ”l)er BeKrifF dcs politischen Vercins 
im Sinne dcs UeichsvereinsKesetzes voni 19. Axril 
1908” in Zeitschrift fur Politik, vol. in (1910) 284- 
321; Brcxiks, R. C., “Political Clubs in Pru.ssian 
Cities” in Municipal Affairs, vol. iv (1900) 375-84; 
Kilroe, E. P., Saint Tammany (New York 1913); 
Bellows, H. W., Historital Sketih of the Union League 
Club (New York 1879); Watterson, Henry, A History 
of the Manhattan Club (New York 1915); Kent, 
F. K., The Great Game of Politics (New \ ork 1923) 
ch. ix; National Association of Civic .Secretaries, City 
Clubs (1922). 

CLUNET, EDOUARD (1845-1922), French 
international jurist. In 1873 he founded the 
Journal du droit international priv^, more com- 
monly referred to as “Clunet,” and still current 
as the Journal du droit international . lie was 
among the first in luiropc tfi realize the immense 
practical importance which judicial relations 
resulting from the growing development of 
international commerce were eventually to ac- 
quire. Moreover he felt it necessary to provide 
the practising lawyer with a working tool hither- 
to lacking, and accordingly undertook in his 
Journal to collect with care and to classify 
methodically all the legal facts which constitute 
the thread of international life — treaties, statutes, 
judicial decisions, of the principal countries of 
the world. At the same time Clunet opened his 
review freely to the doctrines of French and 
foreign tlieorists. Most of the new' conceptions 
and recent developments in the modern conflict 
of laws have been discussed in the Journal, 
which still remains one of the best reviews of 
international law and the most important agent 
in Europe for harmonizing the practise of 
courts with the achievements of theory. 

Joseph H. Beale 
Maurice Capitant 

Consult: Lapradclle, A. de, “Un homme, une oeuvre: 
Edouard Clunet” in Reime de droit international pnve, 
vol. xviii (1922-23) J-8; Society of Comparative 
henislatkm, Journal , n.s., vol. xvi, pt. ii (1916) 97-101. 

Cl ATNIAC MOVEMENT’. The Cluniac move- 
ment, emanating from the abbey of Cluny dur- 
ing the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
liad as its objec't the restoration of the religious 


life of monasteries throughout Europe. At the 
beginning of the tenth century monastic life was 
almost universally characterized by a complete 
relaxation of discipline, a virtual abnegation of 
the Benedictine Rule. Foremost among the 
causes responsible for this condition was the 
fact that control of most monasteries had passed 
into the hands of feudal lords or princes, who 
administered them directly or indirectly like 
any other benefices and exploited their offices 
and revenues. The need of a new impulse to 
monastic virtue was met by the establishment of 
the monastery of Cluny. I’he original charter of 
Cluny was granted in 910 by William, duke r)f 
Aquitania and count of Auvergne, who located 
the abbey in the valley of the Grosne in Bur- 
gundy and placed it under the immediate juris- 
diction of the Holy See, exempting it from all 
other jurisdiction both ecclesiastical and secular. 
The papacy perceived the importance of Wil- 
liam’s offer and by a charter i.ssued in 931 
granted the monastery its special protection. 
'Thus from the beginning Cluny was potentially 
the nucleus of an international institution. 

'J’he crystallization and uninterrupted spread 
of the Cluniac reform was favored by the fact 
that during two centuries the monastery came 
under the domination of only six abbots, each 
one of whom had been reared in the tradition of 
Cluny and had been imbued with its doctrines. 
In substance the C’luniac rule was a reiteration of 
the monastic customs instituted by St. Benedict, 
with the difference that Benedict’s requirement 
of manual labor was discarded and more time 
allotted to prayer anil devotional exercises. This 
rule, first well established in Cluny, began to be 
extended to other monasteries during the regime 
of the second abbot of Cluny, Odo (926-42), 
who has been characterized by the historian 
Flotard as the “savior of FVench monasticism.” 
By the time of Odo’s death Cluniac customs had 
been widely adopted in France and Italy and 
under his successors, St. Ayrnard (942-65), 
St. Maieul (965-94) and St. Odilo (994-1048), 
they spread into Belgium, Spain, southern 
Germany and even into Poland. I'his reform 
represented much more than an extension of 
Cluniac practises; it marked the evolution of an 
international congregation of monasteries ac- 
knowledging in greater or less degree the 
sovereignty of Cluny. Of the older institutions 
which submitted to the reform .some were con- 
verted into chapters of Cluny and othere were 
reduced to the rank of priories subject to the 
immediate jurisdiction of Cluny. A group of 
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about twenty important abbeys, boasting an 
ancient glory, were allowed to retain their inde- 
pendence and became merely “affiliated” with 
Cluny, which signified that the abbot of Cluny 
was consulted in the election of their officers and 
that they promised to uphold, in so far as they 
could, the fundamental article of the Cluniac 
program — freedom from secular authority. In 
addition new monasteries were founded in great 
numbers by the representatives whom the 
mother abbey disj^atched to every corner of 
Europe. In some cases the feudal lords were in- 
duced to recognize the political immunity of 
monasteries within their territories; but with or 
without such recognition Cluny acknowledged 
no sovereign for itself or any of its dependents 
except its own abbot and the pope. “Cluny is an 
army,” said Adalbero, bishop of Laon, “march- 
ing under the orders of Odilo, an army more 
numerous than the leaves of the Asiatic trees or 
the grains of sand along the shores of Africa.” 
The animosity hidden beneath Adalbero ’s satire 
reflected the attitude of all members of the 
secular clergy, who saw their own prestige in the 
church weakening as the influence of Cluny 
progressed. Their rancor was hardly appeased 
when shortly after the succc.ssion of St. Hugh as 
abbot in 104Q Pope Leo ix began to regard him 
as his chief collaborator in a campaign for gen- 
eral ecclesiastical reform. 

The campaign which Leo ix, Cregory vii and 
in lesser degree other popes of the eleventh cen- 
tury envisaged was essentially an outgrowth of 
the Cluniac movement. The success of Cluny in 
extruding the influence of the laity from the 
monastic sphere encouraged the papacy to at- 
tempt a similar reform among the secular clergy. 
The investiture contest waged with the empire, 
the battle against siiTiony, the struggle to enforce 
the celibacy of the priesthood, were varying as- 
pects of this attempt. The popes drew heavih 
upon the support of St. Hugh and his “army” of 
monks; in the congregation of Hirsau, which was 
affiliated with Cluny, Cerman bishops who 
favored the claims of Henry iv against Hilde- 
brand found their most intense and lV)nTiidable 
opposition. Moreover, in demonstrating the 
close relation between clerical independence and 
the moral and spiritual integrity of the church 
the Cluniac reform had gone far toward prepar- 
ing the Christian world to countenance the 
political demand of the popes. The Cluniac 
abbots themselves never formulated a definite 
antifeudal program, except in regard to their 
own congregation, and entered into the papal 


struggle only as the “obedient and courageous 
defenders of the Holy See” — a phrase used by 
Hildebrand in 1087. But the mere fact that a 
large portion of Christianity had taken Cluniac 
life as a symbol of protest against the abuses of 
the feudal system made the order an enormous 
|V)wer in the papal war against those abuses. 

The monks of Cluny were also the chief sup- 
porters of the church in the propagation of the 
idea of peace. Hardly less than the church itself 
Cluny was an international institution trans- 
cending the boundaries of liefs and nations and 
unconsciously leveling antagonisms between 
them. The Peace of God, which aimed to pro- 
tect the property of ecclesiastics and (’’hristian 
non-combatants against the ravages of war, and 
the Truce of God, forbidding members of the 
church to participate in war on prescribed days, 
accorded well with the religious ideals of Cluny; 
and from the moment of their promulgation its 
monks did their utnu)st to popularize and en- 
force them. It was through the influence of 
Odilo that the TVuce of God was extended in the 
middle of the eleventh century to include the 
period between Wednesday evening and Mon- 
day morning of each week. 'I’he pacifistic efforts 
of the Cluniacs were successful not only in 
France i.nd Italy but also in Gennany. At the 
end of the eleventh century they persuaded even 
the imperial court to res]-»ect the Peace of Ciod. 
In the following cei^tury they engaged in a 
veritable campaign of peace education beyond 
the Rhine, attempting to propagate the idea of 
chivalry through the dissemination of transla- 
tions of the Chanson de Roland. 

In the course of this peace movement the 
Cluniacs evolved a distinction, which the church 
accepted, between “right” and “wrong” war. 
War to the detriment of Christians was “wrong”; 
war against the infidel was in the highest degree 
“right.” Confident in the justice of this distinc- 
tion the Cluniacs supported the crusades and the 
military orders which were founded to annihi- 
late the infidel or to save Christians from his 
power as fervently as they supported the I'ruce 
of God in Christian Europe. When Alphonse vi, 
king of Castille, expressed his intention to abdi- 
cate and enter a monastery he was informed by 
the abbot of Cluny that his first duty was to free 
Spain from Islam. During the latter half of the 
eleventh century the Cluniacs themselves dis- 
patched several armed expeditions beyond the 
Pyrenees to aid in the battle against the Moors. 
The crusades were first launched by a former 
prior of Cluny, Pope Urban 11, who after his 
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elevation to the pontificate remained in close 
communication with his old monastery. Per- 
haps the chief intangible resource of Urban and 
of his successors who conducted the war against 
the infidel was the spirit of Christian unity which 
had been revived by Cliiny and which caused 
the faithful of so many different lands to band 
together in the pursuit of a common ideal. 

The Cluniacs were far too busily occupied to 
participate in the theological speculations of the 
time. But a summary of their social importance 
would be incomplete without stating that their 
economic organization enabled them to care for 
seventeen thousand victims during a year of 
famine; that their copying of ancient manu- 
scrijits was a connecting link between antiquity 
and the Renaissance; and, finally, that their archi- 
tecture, the most spleiulid monument of which 
was the basilica of St. l^eter at Cluny, became a 
model throughout Ihirope. 

Jn the twelfth century signs of decadence be- 
gan to appear in Cluny. Peter the Venerable, 
abbot from 1122 to 1156, struggled bravely 
against them, but by the middle of the century it 
was St. Bernard and the Cistercians who repre- 
sented the idea of reform in the church. A 
hundred years later the king of hrance was 
given a voice in appointing the abbot of Cluny, 
and Cluny ’s glory was a thing of the past. 

Glorgiis Goyau 

Sec : Christianity; Rklkuous Institutions; Rei.i- 
Gious OuDhRs; Monasticism; Pai acy; Fkudalism; 
Ckusaues; 'Pruce of God; Dominicans; P'ran- 
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COAL AND IRON POLICE. See Policing, 

Tndusirial. 

COAL INDUS'l’RY. Coal is one of the basic 
materials of modern industrialism. It supplies at 
present three fourths of the energy used in in- 
dustry and ajtpears directly or indirectly as an 
indispensable ingredient in the production of 
such important materials as iron and steel. It is 
claimed with some reason that the industrial 
hegemony of England was made possible in 


part by the exploitation of its rich coal resources 
and that the same factor partly accounts for the 
rapid industrial expansion of Germany after 
1S70. National .survival in time of war is also 
largely dependent upon coal, for it is essential in 
the manufacture of armaments and chemicals. 
There are significant instances in European 
history where the desire to possess certain new 
territory can be explained by that territory’s coal 
resources. It was in part coal which made Bel- 
gium essential to France in 1807; it was coal 
which influenced France in her Ruhr-Lorraine 
policy during the past decade; it is coal which 
has made difficult the attainment of an equitable 
solution of the Saar problem. 

The significance of coal in the world economy 
dates from the eighteenth century, although the 
technique of its mining and use as fuel were 
known long befi)re that. It is believed that coal 
was used by the Chinese before the Christian 
era and by the ancient Britons before the Roman 
conquest. Authoritative British records mention 
coal in connection with certain transactions as 
far back as the middle of the ninth century, and 
there is definite evidence that by the thirteenth 
century it was quite generally used in Great 
Britain, primarily by brewers and smiths. From 
Newcastle, then as now an important coal mar- 
keting center, large amounts of coal were shipped 
to Jx)ndon, where part was consumed and part 
reshipped to the continent. As early as 1306 
there were complaints about the injurious effects 
of coal smoke in London; in that year Edward I 
attempted by an ineffective decree to compel all 
but smiths “to eschew the obnoxious material 
and return to the fuel they used of old.” By the 
sixteenth century the export trade was so de- 
veloped that Newcastle coals were described in 
1552 as “that thing that France can no more lyve 
withoute than the fyshe withoute water.” About 
the same time the growing depletion of the 
English timber resources and the ensuing legis- 
lation designed to prevent the use in iron pro- 
duction of such timber as was adaptable for 
shipbuilding stimulated efforts to substitute 
coal for wood. 'Fhe century following witnessed 
many unsuccessful attempts in this direction, 
and repeated failures led to the shutting down of 
iron works in many places. The coal trade re- 
mained of limited significance, and coal was used 
primarily as a household fuel in Ixindon. 

Mining methods during these early years 
were crude and wasteful. Coal mines were in the 
main shallow bottle necked holes in the ground 
which rapidly filled with water. Since drainage 
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•was always difficult and frequently impossible, 
mines were abandoned after a relatively short 
period of life. In the technical difficulties of 
mining was seen a potent threat to Great 
Britain’s fuel supply, and in 1549 and again in 
1552 Parliament tried to restrict coal exports 
lest they drain the resources of the country. 

The first great impetus to coal mining came in 
1709 with the truly epoch making discovery of 
the practical application of coal to the smelting 
and manufacture of iron. It has been correctly 
said that the most important clfect of the in- 
dustrial revolution in the eighteenth century was 
to release the iron industry from its dependence 
on charcoal. An endless supply of a cheap sub- 
stitute for charcoal for the foundry and the forge 
had at last been found, with the result that the 
supply of cast iron increased at a phenomenal 
rate and was followed by a stream of iron prod- 
ucts. From this time on modern civilization was 
to depend on coal for its material existence. 

'riie second impetus to the coal trade came 
with the invention of the steam engine. Here the 
relatit>n was a dual one. 'I'he steam engine made 
possil)le the expansion of coal mining because it 
enal)lcd men to cope with difficulties presented 
by the depth of the mines, by water, by under- 
ground haulage distances. Coal, on the other 
hand, made practicable the industrial use of 
steam jK)wer because it was a cheap fuel and be- 
cause it made possible the production of the cast 
iron cylinder and of relatively cheap cast iron. 

'Flic treinciulous growth which followed from 
thc.se inventions in the production of machinery 
and those goods which could be made by steam 
driven machines brought with it an ever in- 
creasing exjiansion of the coal trade. 'Fhe in- 
dustry’s outjHit grew from 2,i4<S,ooo tons in 
1660 to 6,205,000 tons in 1770 and to 10,000,000 
by the end of the century. Approximately one 
lifth of this amount was used in the iron and 
textile industries alone. During the next fifteen 
years the output doubled and by 1850 produc- 
tion equaled 56,000,000 tons. In that year the 
industry was employing about 200,000 miners. 
Coal had a.ssumed a dominating position in 
modern economic life. 

With the industrialization of continental 
Kurope coal became a factor in the world’s inter- 
national trade. At the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Belgium was the only con- 
tinental country with an important developing 
coal industry and the coal consuming countries 
of Europe were dependent upon Great Britain 
for their supplies. By 1840 British exports 


reached a total of 1,606,000 tons and in 1850 
they amounted to 3,800,000 tons. Coal played a 
dominant part in stimulating Britain’s foreign 
trade and in the growth of her shipping and 
commercial leadership. It furnished a paying 
outward cargo to British ships, thereby cutting 
freight rates on imported raw materials ami 
foodstuffs, the co.st of which has played a large 
part in fixing Great Britain’s competitive jiosi- 
tion in the world markets. Coal contributed over 
45 percent of the addition of ^(>2,000,000 to 
the value of British exports from 1S70 to 1900. 

With the building of railroads and the exten- 
sive employment of steam power in manufactur- 
ing in the second half of the nineteenth century 
important coal mining industries developed on 
the continent and in the United Stales. Belgium, 
which mint'd about 5,000,000 tons as far back as 
1807, quadrupled her output by the end of the 
century. 'Fhe production of France was about 
4,000,000 tons in 1850 ami 33,000,000 in iqoo. 
Particularly rapid was the growth of coal mining 
in the countries of young and virile capitalism, 
Gernvany and the United States; by 1900 the 
latter was the largest coal producer in the world. 
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'J'he forces which brought about the rapid 
expansion of coal mining in the nineteenth 
century continued to operate in the next decade 
despite the increasing competition of other 
types of mineral fuel, such as petroleum and 
natural gas, and the growing utilization of water 
power as a source of energy. 'Fhe World War 
provided an additional impetus to the expansion 
of coal mining in the countries with an estab- 
lished coal industry as well as in those countries 
which depended normally upon coal imports. 
The figures for coal output in the principal 
countries in the last pre-war year and in 1927,, 
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the last year for which complete figures are 
nailable at present, are given in liable ii. 

TABLE II 

Coal Prouuciion in the Principal Countriijs of 
THE World, igi3 and 1927 
(Millions of rnctiic tons) 
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Until the eighteenth century coal was used, 
mainly as fuel for household purposes , but since 
the industrial revolution its most important use 
has been in supplying energy for industry. De- 
spite the growing use of other mineral fuels and 
water power for the generation of energy the 
coal mine still remains the only available source 
sufficient to meet industry’s ever increasing 
demand for fuel. At present coal furnishes about 
73 percent of the world’s industrial energy. 
Even in the United States, where the inroads ot 
substitute sources of energy have been particu- 
larly great, some two thirds of the mineral fuel 
energy used is derived from coal. I’he other im- 
portant use of coal is as a raw material in the 
production of iron and steel, but despite its 
significance in a civilization based upon the 
extensive employment of these metals the con- 
sumption of coal lor this purpose approximates 
only one sixth of its output. 

TABLE III 

'Phe World’s Consumption of Coal by Uses 
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'Fhe coal deposits of the world 

are widely dis- 


persed. In the United States, the world’s 
largest producer, coal is commercially mined in 
twenty-nine states. Great Britain, Germany and 
Russia have the largest coal resources in Lairope, 
although much coal is found also in France. 
Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Holland and 
Spain. In Asia the important fields are in China, 
India and Manchuria. New South Wales in 
Australia and the 'lYansvaal and Natal in Africa 
have the most important workable supplies on 
their respective continents. 

These coal supplies vary greatly in quality. 
Commercial classification is based upon the 
content of fixed carbon, volatile matter and 
moisture and runs from high grade anthracite 
containing a very large percent of fixed carbon 
and little volatile matter and moisture to low 
grade lignite and peat, which are nothing more 
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than partially carbonized vegetable matter with 
a high moisture content. In between come semi- 
anthracite, closely resembling pure anthracite 
but with a lower fixed carbon content, semi- 
bituminous, bituminous, sub-bituminous or 
“black lignite,” lignite or “brown coal” and 
peat; each with a progressively smaller carbon 
content and more volatile matter and moisture 
in the order named. 

The great heating power and the smokeless 
qualities of anthracite make it an ideal household 
fuel; the bulk of its output is used for domestic 
purposes. Supplies are relatively limited and arc 
confined in the main to eastern Pennsylvania in 
the United States, South Wales in Great Britain 
and the Donetz basin in Russia. The largest 
known resources are in Asia, but their great 
distance from markets makes them of no com- 
mercial significance for the immediate future. 

The bituminous varieties arc the steam and 
metallurgical coals. 'Phey furnish the energy of 
modern industry as well as the coal derivatives 
so essential to the production of chemicals. From 
bituminous come tar, pitch, sulphate of am- 
monia, paraffin hydrocarbons, benzol, toluene 
and dycstufl's. Bituminous is found in virtually 
all countries which have any coal resources. 

The lignites, until recently little used save in 
those places where bituminous was too expen- 
sive, have in recent years increasingly sup- 
planted bituminous coal. I’his has been par- 
ticularly true in Germany, where “brown coal ’ 
has become increasingly important in the gener- 
ation of electricity, the production of nitrates 
and the manufacture of glass. Lignite comprised 
about 22q, 000,000 tons, or 15 percent of the 
world coal output, in 1929. Huge supplies are 
scattered throughout the western part of the 
United States, continental Asia and Europe. 
It is used largely in the form of briquettes. 

The combined workable world rc.serves of ^11 
grades of coal are today something like .sevtn 
trillion tons. At the present rate of consumption 
this amount would meet the world’s needs for 
the next 4000 years. This is not to say, however, 
that the problem of reserves is not out of vital 
significance. The supply of some varieties, par- 
ticularly high grade anthracite, is fast being 
depleted as far as western civilization is con- 
cerned, and in some countries many of the better 
and easily accessible beds of bituminous have 
been exploited to an extent where further sup- 
plies can be secured only at increasing costs per 
ton. The workable English reserves, for ex- 
ample, at the present rate of output arc estimated 


to last but four or five centuries, and in the 
United States the better anthracite reserves have 
already been worked out. To be sure, the re- 
sources of Asia have hardly been attacked, but 
their location is such that they cannot be looked 
upon as sources of energy supply for the Occi- 
dent in the calculable future. 
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(?oal is found in more or le.ss horizontal seams 
of varying lengths and thicknesses at different 
depths beneath the earth’s surface. When seams 
lie close to the surfiice, mining consists of re- 
moving the overlying surface soil and digging 
out the coal cither by hand or with a steam 
shovel. This method, known as “open work” or 
“strip” mining, is practised in very few fields, 
for the amount of soil overlying most scams is too 
great to make it profitable. Although common in 
the Rhineland it is virtually unknown in Great 
Britain, and in the United States it accounts for 
only 4 percent of the output. 

When coal lies too deep for stripping and 
where the general contour of the country is hilly, 
the coal seam may crop out on a hillside. In 
such cases a horizontal tunnel called a “drift” or 
“slope” is driven into the side of the hill and the 
coal brought out through this opening. Suer, 
drifts are uncommon in most mining areas out- 
side of the southeastern American coal fields. 
In level country coal is usually reached by sink- 
ing vertical shafts from the surface. 

The actual mining may proceed by either a 
“long wall” or “room and pillar” system or by a 
combination of both. '^I'he former is character- 
ized by digging away the entire seam in the area 
worked and filling the space from which the coai 
has been taken by allowing the earth overlying 
the coal to fall and close in behind the miners as 
they advance or by packing in such waste rock 
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as comes down with the coal. “Long wall’* 
mining is almost universally used in Great 
Britain and other countries and is found here 
and there in Illinois, Iowa and C’olorado. 

In the “room and pillar” method, the com- 
mon method of coal mining in the United States, 
roads, or “main entries,” are driven from the 
bottom of the shaft into the coal. Other roads 
called “side entries” are then dug from the 
“main entries,” usually at right angles. From 
these side entries, in turn, “rooms” are dug out, 
right and left; the main output of such a mine is 
the C()al dug out in the making of these rooms. 
Pillars of Cfial which form walls between the 
rooms support the ceiling above the coal during 
mining operations, and after rooms have been 
worked out as far as is safe and practicable 
attempts are made to extract the pillars. As a 
general rule, however, a fairly large petcentage 
of pillars are left untouched with the conse- 
(]uence that the proportion of the coal left un- 
inined in a given working may vary irom 8 to 
65 percent. 

The simjdest and cheapest way of getting coal 
from a seam is by blasting. Mere blasting, how- 
ever, shatters the coal into many small pieces and 
fine dust, and since the commercial value of coal 
is in part dcjicndent upon the proportion of 
lump which it contains most of the coal mined is 
“undercut” before it is blasted in order to 
enable a small blast to break the coal into large 
lumps. When a very high proportion of large 
lumps is desired, slits are cut also above the 
coal seams and in some instances even along the 
sides. 

Undercutting may be done “by hand,” i.e. 
with a pick, or it may be done by machinery. 
7 ’hc projiortion of machine cut coal has been 
steadily growing in all parts of the world. In the 
United States appro.ximately three fourths of 
the coal mined today is cut by machines, 14 
percent is undercut by hand and some 8 percent 
is “shot off the solid.” In Great Britain, where 
the quality of the co.il makes it unnecessary to do 
much undercutting, machinery undercuts only 
about 24 percent of the country’s output, an 
amount which is about three times as great as in 
pre-war days. In certain British mines coal is 
chopped off the scam with a pick and there is no 
need even for the use of explosives. In the Ruhr 
coal fields of (iermany the machine cut output 
is at present over S5 juTcent of the total, a most 
extraordinary increase over 1913, when less than 
5 percent of the output was produced by 
machinery. Over 80 percent of the Belgian and 


about 60 percent of the French output are ob- 
tained by machine cutting. 

Once the coal is cut from the seam it must be 
transported to the shaft. I'or this purpose 
elaborate underground railway systems are 
essential. The mule in the United States and the 
pony in Great Britain were until the beginning of 
the present century the predominant motive 
power emjiloycd to haul mine cars from the coal 
face to the shaft bottom. Indeed, in Great Brit- 
ain the pony is still in many cases the main 
source of haulage power, although he is fast be- 
ing supplanted by endless ropes kept in motion 
by steam, electricity or compressed air. In the 
United States aiul in Germany the electric 
locomotive is generally used to move mine cars. 
Since 1920 conveyors have been gradually sup- 
plementing the underground rail haulage sys- 
tems. 'riiey are particularly adaptable to “long 
wall” mining and their u.sc is wide.sprcad in 
Gemiany. In the United Kingdom 12 percent of 
the coal output is moved by conveyors. The 
prevalence of “room and pillar” mining in the 
United States makes the conveyor less adaptable 
to American mines; slightly over 3 percent of the 
American production is conveyor handled. 

In recent years loading machines which re- 
duce the labor of hand shoveling have also been 
introduced into the mining industry with the 
result that it is f>ossible, except for incidental 
cleaning up, virtually to eliminate the hana 
shoveling of coal into the mine cars. The use of 
loading machines is, however, still experimental 
and they are constantly being changed and im- 
proved. In 1929 these machines loaded only be- 
tween 3 and 4 percent of the American output, 
but their significance in the industry is great 
because their number is fast increasing. Indeed, 
their capacity increased almost tenfold between 
1923 and 1929. 

'Fhe increased mechanization of mining has 
revolutionized the character of mine labor. It 
has transformed the miner from a skilled crafts- 
man, working alone or with a “buddy” and 
wholly or partially responsible for important 
decisions with regard to choice of sectors for 
blasting and working, timbering of mines for 
safety and the like, to a factory hand, working in 
gangs, on a specialized routine subdivision of the 
job under the direction of foremen and experts. 
This change in the character of work to be per- 
formed will probably aflPect the status of the 
miner and lead to a substitution wherever pos- 
sible of low paid unskilled labor on time instead 
of piece basis, to a jeopardizing of licensing 
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regulations for newcomers in the industry and 
to a breaking down of traditional working rules 
and organization. On the other hand, the oc- 
cupational hazards of the miner will probably be 
decreased. With mechanization has come a con- 
centration of working area, making possible 
better control of ventilation and a smaller time 
period for working each area with a consequent 
decrease in the possibility of accidents. The 
substitution of general safety standards, set by 
specialized experts, for the common sense deci- 
sions of the skilled craftsman whose desire for 
production on a piece basis put him under 
pressure is another factor making for a decrease 
in accidents. 

'riic business organization of coal mining is 
on the whole similar to that of maniifacfuring 
and trade. That is, organization varies from pri- 
vate ownership with ruthless competition at the 
one end to government ownership and operation 
at the other. Between these extremes a wealth of 
intermediate forms can be found: selling associa- 
tions, output and price cartels, mine operations 
transforming coal at the pit into coke and by- 
products or electric energy, “captive” mines 
owned by industries dependent upon coal as an 
important raw material. I'hc fact that mining 
involves the ownership of mineral deposits to be 
extracted has come, however, to exercise a 
certain modifying influence upon the ^onn of 
organization which prevails in the industry. 
While in Anglo-Saxon countries the ownership 
of mineral deposits has since the time of Kliza- 
beth been vested in the surface owner, on the 
continent it is vested in the state. It must not be 
inferred that public ownership led necessarily to 
government operation: the exploitation of de- 
posits was generally carried on by private enter- 
prise under a government concession, and in the 
German states from the sixties to the beginning 
of the twentieth century the right to free pros- 
pecting was generally coupled with the grant of 
a property right in the deposits to their dis- 
coverer. In Great Britain and the United States 
the competitive pattern has been predominant, 
while on the continent government regulation is 
more thorough and extensive. In some conti- 
nental countries, such as Holland and Prussia, 
a number of coal mines have for some time 
been operated by the government. 

Mining involves an unusually high propor- 
tion of fixed capital investment and the unregu- 
lated competitive form of organization has not 
proved particularly suitable to the coal industry. 
Closing a mine exposes it to the possibilities of 


caving, floods and other forms of deterioration 
and may even involve a complete loss of invest- 
ment. It is frequently cheaper therefore to run a 
mine at a loss than to shut it down. Nor can capi- 
tal once invested be easily withdrawn, since a 
mine cannot be turned to other uses. The com- 
mon practise in the industry, therefore, is to 
continue producing at a loss, for owners can for 
a time more easily cope with small losses from 
sales at low prices than with the larger losses 
which might follow the closing down of their 
operations. 

Conditions arc made even more chaotic by 
new mines which are continually coming into 
operation. I'he desire to cut fuel costs, for ex- 
ample, leads to the opening of new mines ad- 
jacent to the larger consuming centers, irrespec- 
tive of the surplus capacity already in existence 
clsew'hcrc. 'Phe opening of new railroads into 
undeveloped coal areas, the possibilities of se- 
curing new markets as a result of readjustments 
in freight rates, the existence of low wage rates 
for labor in a given locality — all these play their 
part in bringing new mines into operation or in 
expanding the underground operating area in 
mines already in operation. 

As long as the demand for coal kept growing at 
the compound rate of 4 percent a year, as was 
true during the generation preceding 1920, the 
product resulting from this planless expansion 
of capacity was with minor exceptions steadily 
absorbed. But with the World War the situation 
was changed. I’he interference with the free 
movement of coal .stimulated the use of substi- 
tutes in .some countries and in others it re.sulted 
in the maximum develojnncnt of the existing 
coal resources. 'Phus capacity was tremendously 
increased at a time when forces were developing 
which were to check the steady growth in de- 
mand that had been characteristic of the past. In 
recent years the coal industry has been suffering 
from overcapacity throughout the world. It has 
been plagued almost everywhere with irregular- 
ity of production , overmanning and unprofitable- 
ness. In Germany the margin of surplus capacity 
is e.stimated to be about 25 j^ercent, in the 
United Kingdom capacity is a third to a fourth 
larger than output and in Poland and the 
United States it is almost 50 percent larger. 

The difficulties from which the coal industry 
suffers are particularly evident in Great Britain. 
In the early years of the industry’s history the 
growing demand for coal brought unending 
profits to the British mine operators, who were 
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generally the local aristocracy that owned the 
land under which coal was mined. In some areas 
where coal cropped out on the surface or w;is 
easily accessible, as in Staffordshire and the 
Midlands, small capitalists worked the shallow 
shafts on coal lands leased from owners under a 
royalty system. Later, leasing became general 
and funds raised through joint stock companies 
came into the industry. By and large, however, 
much of the expansion came through the rein- 
vestment of the profits which came out of the 
mines, with the result that many of the larger 
operations today are still dominated by the same 
families which were active in mining two or 
three generations ago. 

The coal owners of (ireat Britain have always 
been highly individualistic. Such formal rela- 
tions as they have had with each other have been 
in the nature of organizations for mutual protec- 
tion against labor unions and social legislation 
rather than for the coordination of activities in 
the conduct of their industry. The steady gn)wth 
of the indiLstry following the constantly increas- 
ing demand for its product both at home and 
abroad gave no occasion for modifying existing 
practises, and attempts to change managerial or 
marketing methods have always been opposed as 
unnece.ssary. Such matters as difficult natural 
conditions or inefficient underground haulage 
were until recently of little concern to the coal 
owners, for they were concealed by the con- 
tinually increasing profitableness of the indus- 
try. Over a period of thirty years the industry 
had never had an extended depression. Every 
drop in output had been followed within a year 
by a recovery which outran the highest }>rod no- 
tion of preceding years, while the margin be- 
tween costs and market value steadily grew. 
From the mines of Cireat Britain at the outbreak 
of the World War came some S65, 000,000 a year 
in the form of profits and approximately 
$30,000,000 a year in royalties. From these 
mines also came the livelihood of 1,118,000 
miners and their familic.s — almost 10 percent of 
Great Britain’s population — a livelihood, inci- 
dentally, which was sub.stantially higher than 
that of other wage earners in the country. 

The product of the British mining industry 
has always been distributed by middlemen, for 
the coal ow'iiers have held distribution to be be- 
yond their province. Although a considerable 
amount of coal is sold by the mines directly to 
the consumer, more than one half of the output 
frequently goes through three or four hands 
before it reaches its final destination. Some 2000 


wholesalers or factors purchase the product from 
the mines and then resell it either to large am- 
sumers or to the 27,000 retailers. Occasionally 
the retailers resell to each other or to hawkers 
who vend on the streets a fairly considerable 
portion of the coal used for domestic heating in 
some of the larger cities. Foreign sales are in the 
hands of cxj>ortcrs who maintain their own sales 
agencies at the various ports and frequently at 
certain continental purchasing centers. They are 
in the main brokers whose function it is to place 
prospective purchasers in contact with mines, 
arrange for shipping, financing, etc. In most 
cases they do not confine their attentioTi to the 
exploitation of coal alone, the majority being in- 
terested also in the coastwise coal business, ship- 
ping, brokering, lumbering and other activities. 

I’he disadvantages arising from the corni>lete 
separation of the marketing and mining activities 
of the industry have long been the subject of 
criticism. 'The small mines are frequently at the 
mercy of the coal merchant, who controls mine 
prices by setting mine against mine in a system 
of price cutting competition. During 1927 and 
1928 some attempt was made to remedy the 
marketing situation by the formation of dis- 
trict selling associations. Some of these under- 
took to regulate the amount t)f coal sold by their 
members in the home market, wath the idea of 
raising domestic prices, and others to regulate 
the output of the mernUer mines and to subsi- 
dize the export trade with the proceeds of a tax 
levied on all coal produced. Still others were as- 
sociations which meriiy fixed minimum }>rices. 
Thus far these schemes have not proved very 
effective. None of them includes all of the jiro- 
ducers in their resjiective districts, and inde- 
pendent mine owners are always free to upset 
the calculations of the marketing organization. 
The schemes, moreover, are local in character; 
they cover only certain districts and make no 
provision for the elimination of interdistrict 
competition. That some sort of coordinated 
scheme may soon come into existence is evi- 
denced by the interest of the present British 
government in the problem of coal marketing 
and its intimation that, if necessary, the estab- 
lishment of marketing organizations may even 
be made compulsory. Once some sort of agree- 
ment among all the mine owners is attained, a 
national selling organization may become pos- 
sible, at least for the export trade, and may ex- 
tend eventually to the domestic market. 

'Fhe history of labor in the British coal indus- 
try has been most checkered. At times the 
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industry has presented a picture of callousness 
and brutality unequalcd anywhere in modern 
times, 'rhe employment of women and children 
as beasts of burden underground, a system of 
indenture, a fourteen-hour day, all have pre- 
vailed at one time or another in the British 
mines. 'I'he elimination of these conditions has 
come only after years of battle on the part of the 
miners, and such improvements as have been 
attained have usually been incorporated into the 
routine of the mine by way of parliamentary 
statutes. Indeed, the first of the working class 
members to be sent to the House of Commons 
were miners’ leaders. 

Although organization has prevailed among 
the miners for several generations it was until 
jyo<S primarily local in character. Not until that 
year was comj)lete national unity in the form of a 
federation of the district unions achieved, a 
unity which culminated in the attainment of 
the passage of a minimum w^age act in ic)i2. 
'I'hroughout the greater jiart of their existence 
the miners’ unions have been advocates of the 
nationalization of their industry, a creed which 
has been an integral part of their program and 
which was tleemed of suHicienl importance in 
iqig to justify their attempting the organization 
of a general strike for its realization, ft is today 
more than ever before to the Miners’ h'etleratif)n 
of Great Britain the sine cjua non of an efttcient 
and prosperous mining industry. 

The belief in the efficacy of nationalization has 
been made particularly firm by the distres.sed 
state of the mining industry throughout the 
decade following the war. During that period 
the development of many mining areas abroad, 
the growing sub.stitution of fuel oil anti hydro- 
electricity and the active competition for export 
markets by countries which in the j>ast were 
themselves consumers of British fuels have all 
cut into Great Britain’s ability to sell coal for 
export. In the home market the increasing 
efficiency in the field of coal utilization and the 
decline in iron and steel production have 
seriously curtailed sales. Annual production 
during the decade, despite several world fuel 
shortages in the interim, did not come within 
10,000,000 tons of the output of 1913 and has 
consistently run from 11,000,000 to 50,000,000 
long tons below the 287,000,000 ton production 
of that year. At the same time there has been a 
fall in coal prices, and despite the fact that costs 
have been lowered by increasing the length of 
the miner’s working day and by curtailing the 
•number of workers on the industry’s pay roll to 
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the extent of 200,ouo few of the mines have been 
able to operate on a profitable basis. 

In 1921 the entire economic structure of Great 
Britain w'as shaken by the “most serious stop- 
page in British industry” — a three months’ 
strike waged by the miners to protect the pre- 
vailing wage level. In 1926 Great Britain was for 
a short pcrif)d in the throes of a revolution waged 
by organized labor in the form of a general strike 
called to assist the miners in their fight against a 
wage reduction, an increase in working hours 
and the denial of their rights to negotiate wage 
agreements on a national basis. Neither of these 
struggles w'as of much avail against the deter- 
mined refusal of the mine owners to readjust 
their industry to changed circum.stances, an ac- 
tion which was essential to maintaining the gains 
for which these battles were fought. I'he miners 
were left impotent and are unable to bring 
about the realization of any far reaching changes. 
Without legislative compulsion there appears to 
be little hope of bringing to pass those radical 
changes which might put the British coal in- 
dustry into a position of such moderate pros- 
perity as might make possible a return to the 
conditions of work and wages which the British 
miner formerly enjoyed 

Coal mining has for several generations been 
better organized in Germany than in other 
countries. In the early days the mines were the 
property of the royal or noble families. Later, 
under Frederick the Great, the industry was 
fostered by tlu: granting of mine concessions and 
certain tax exemptions. In 1780 the Prussian 
government undertook to regulate coal mining 
within its borders by fixing jirices, providing for 
the installation of equipment and generally im- 
proving jiroductive conditions. With the de- 
velopment of the railroads after 1850 the grow- 
ing demand for iron products became reflected 
in the demand for coal and thus stimulated 
production. The railroads also made available 
new markets in districts to which coal had never 
before been shipped. Thereafter the mining 
industry experienced a rapid growth, surpassing 
in its rate even that of Great Britain. 

The fine coking qualities and high volatile 
content of the Ruhr coals provided the basis for 
a great iron and steel center in that area. 
Originally the metallurgical producers were de- 
pendent upon the coal owners for their fuel 
supplies and the iron merchants were to a con- 
siderable extent at the mercy of the coal in- 
dustry. The production and sale of coke were 
under control as far back as 1882 and prices 
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were more or less rigidly fixed. I’o free them- syndicate succeeded in raising prices, in some 
selves from this control the metallurgical pro- cases to unwarranted heights, despite the fact 
ducers began m the eighties to aetjuire mines of that it was held in check by the Prussian fisc, 
their own and thus to furnish their own fuel which sold a part of the output of its Ruhr mines 
requirements. in competition with the syndicate. The syndi- 

Overexpansion and falling prices during the cate policy led also to the purchase by larger coal 
seventies led to an organized attempt to elim- jperators of small mines in order to profit by the 
inate competition in the (ierman coal evjx)rt quotas allotted to the latter, to the acquisition of 
trade, and in 1X77 the Westphalian Coal Export coal mines by iron and steel companies and to a 
Association was formed. Although it accoin- considerable increase in the output of independ- 
plished little more than to secure some r>rders ent mines. It was anticipated that the conflict- 
for coal from the ( ierman navy and obtain lower ing interests of these groups would prevent the 
freight rates for its product from the state rail- renew'al of the agreement, a contingency which 
ways it was the forerunner of organized control was not welcomed even by the government be- 
in marketing. In iSycS the National Mining cause the syndicate had succeeded in stabilizing 
Association made the first of the numerous at- the industry and regularizing the employment 
tempts to control, tlirough production agree- of miners. In July, 1915, the federal government 
ments, the outjnit of the entire Westjihalian coal therefore promulgated a decree enabling the 
area, but due largely to the looseness of its states to make coal syndicates compulsory unless 
agreements and the many reservations and ex- agreements covering no less than 97 jiercent of 
eejitions contained therein it was not veiy the output be established voluntarily; under this 
successful in accomplishing its ends. In the threat the syndicate agreement was renewed, 
next decatie the C'oke Association, created at With the growing acuteness of the coal shortage 
first to regulate the price of coke produced in the particularly detrimental to the interests of small 
Dortmund mining district, soon developed into consumers the government created in 191 7 an 
a selling syndicate with the exclusive right to sell official machinery for rationing the distribution 
the coke and coal produced by its membership, of coal which reduced the syndicate and the 
And in 1S93 came the first Rhenish-West- middlemen to the position of government 
phalian C’oal Syndicate, which in a sense was agents. 

the precursor of the marketing organization pre- I’hc Treaty of Versailles left the German coal 
vailing in the German coal industry today. industry in a highly disorganized state. Germany 

'I'he purpose of the Rhcnish-Westphalian lost the Saar district, a large part of the coal in 
syndicate was to control the coal market by the the Aix-la-Chapcllc field and after 1922 about 
elimination of competition between the Ruhr nine tenths of the coal reserves of Upper Silesia, 
producers. Control w^as exercised through a a total of more than one fourth of her pre-war 
selling organization to which all members of the re.scrves. In adtlition she was compelled to de- 
syndicate delivered their allotted outputs at an liver to the Allies as reparations some 40,000,000 
arranged price. The product was in turn sold tons of coal per annum, a requirement which she 
through a single sales agency and profits distri- never entirely fulfilled. She did, however, de- 
buted in accordance with respective outputs. In liver between 15,000,000 and 18,000,000 tons 
disposing of the product the syndicate main- annually until 1923, when she w^as declared in 
tained two price policies. One was for territories default and French and Belgian troops tem])o- 
where it did not have to meet the competition of rarily took possession of the Ruhr, bor eight 
fuel from other coal fields and where accordingly months the economic life of the Ruhr was at a 
rigid prices provided an assured remunerative standstill and coal production fell from the 1922 
return. In other markets prices were freely cut monthly average of 8,000,000 tons to an average 
and the syndicate used any means at its com- of 2,000,000 tons. I'he necessity of meeting 
mand to combat competition. To insure ad- reparation requirements as well as the require- 
herence to the terms of the syndicate’s agree- ments of the home market and the additional 
ment, particularly to those clauses which fixed need of regaining foreign markets to pay for im- 
the size of the output of the respective members, ports, coupled with the fact that the German 
fines and penalties were imposed for violations, coal resources were reduced, made it essential 
The syndicate agreement, which was to expire that radical measures be adopted for the re- 
in 1903, was renewed with considerable modifi- organization of the industry, 
cation and remained in force until 1916. The Important steps were taken as early as 1919, 
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when the attempted socialization of the coal 
industry resulted in the creation of an apparatus 
for a radical reorganization of the fuel economy 
of the republic. In accordance with the law of 
that year the coal mines of Germany are grouped 
into ten compulsory coal syndicates and one coke 
syndicate, which are modeled closely after the 
Rhenish-Westpha’ian syndicate. I’ogether with 
the states operating mines these syndicates form 
the Reichskohlcnvcrband, which fixes produc- 
tion quotas for its members and maximum 
prices for their products. Over and above the 
Verband is the Reichskohlenrat, whose member- 
ship includes the representatives not only of 
jiiine owners and miners but also of shipjnng, 
transport and other important coal consuming 
industries. Its function is to formulate general 
policies for the imlustry and to supervise the 
acti\ity of the Verband to the extent of \etoing 
its decisions by making representations to the 
minister of national economy, in whom final 
control is vested. While later developments 
reduced the importance of these organizations 
for the industry, the ability of the government to 
intervene at any time through the agency of the 
compulsory syndicates is a stabilizing factor in 
the situation. 

Since the marketing machinery had been pro- 
vided for by earlier legisLition, the main attack 
after 1924 has had to be made on the organiza- 
tion and technique of the production sector of 
the industry. Domestic requirements, par- 
ticularly those of power plants, were met to a 
large extent by the increased use of lignite, the 
production of which has grown from ^5,000 
tons in 1913 to 175,000,000 tons in 1929. In the 
bituminous branch of the industry, where the 
loss of resources was most acutely felt, concerted 
action brought about a complete overhauling. 
As a result the output of coal mines which 
( xermany retained after the war was raised from 
141,000,000 tons in 1913 to 163,000,000 tons in 
1929. By 1925 she had regained 22,000,000 of 
the 35,000,000 tons she exported before the war, 
and through the aid of the British coal strike her 
sales abroad (excluding reparations) in 1926 
almost equaled the banner year 1913. In 1929 
she exported 28,000,000 tons. 

“Rationalization” has been the watchword of 
the day. Amalgamations and the purchase of 
quota allotments have led to the closing of surplus 
and high cost mines, and production has been 
concentrated in low cost operations. In the 
Ruhr, where normally 80 percent of the bitumi- 
nous coal and 95 percent of the coke of the 
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country is produced, 77 undertakings normally 
employing 60,000 workers were shut down in a 
single year. 'Fhe number of operating companies 
in that area is now less than 70. 'I’his relatively 
small number of companies with 175 mines 
produced 152,000,000 tons in 1929, a significant 
achievement when compared with the British 
coal industry, where 1400 companies with 2100 
mines produced 240,000,000 tons. 

Next came the reequipment of the mines. 
Wherever possible mechanical energy was sub- 
stituted for human labor. Within a few years the 
energy used in running mining machines ro.se 
from 4 to 15 horse power per hundred workers 
and that u.sed in operating such hand imple- 
ments as compressed air picks grew from 8.5 to 
42.5 horse power per hundred miners. Convey- 
ors came to be almost universally used at the coal 
face and electric and compressed air locomotives 
entirely supplanted the mine pony on the haul- 
age systems. Automatic equipment for handling 
coal cars at the shaft and improved cleaning, 
grading and washing machinery, which in- 
creased the efficiency ot the labor employed on 
the surface from 50 to 70 percent, were generally 
in.stallcd. In fact, every detail of coal production 
even to the equipment of repair shops was 
modernized. 

Coal utilization was also modernized. Mines 
became “coal using factories” and the produc- 
tion of coke, by-products and power became an 
integral part of mining. Between 1925 ami 1928 
the installation of new coke ovens increased the 
production of coke in some plants by almost too 
percent, without any increase in labor forces. 
Alarkets were sought for by-pniduct gas, and 
long distance pipe lines now extend for hundreds 
of miles from the coke ovens to the consuming 
centers of Westphalia and the Rhineland. 

Lower production costs, achieved mainly as a 
result of technical improvements, involved also 
sacrifices on the part of mine labor despite the 
fact that it is strongly organized. Since the early 
nineties there have existed in the coal industry 
two trade unions operating on a national scale, 
the “free,” or Social Democratic, and the 
Christian. In the early post-war years Com- 
munist unions secured considerable power and 
the free union reached a peak membership of 
467,000, far outnumbering the second strongest 
group, the Chri.stian unions, which had a 
membership of 1 55,000. Kven after the period of 
rationalization, when labor forces were con- 
siderably reduced, the membership of the free 
union remained at 285,000, a figure which com- 
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pares favorably with the 104,000 membership of 
1913. Moreover, the miners have been well rep- 
resented on the coal syndicates and in the 
Reichskohlenrat. Nevertheless, labor was forced 
to rescind the gains made in the revolutionary 
period in the length of the work day of surface 
workers and to consent to a wage scale which is 
below that of Great Britain, even when allow- 
ance is made for the differences in the cost of 
living and such supplements to wages in Ger- 
many as the services provided by social insur- 
rance and municipal agencies. 

European coal fields outside of Germany and 
Great Britain have until recently been of 
limited significance. France is the largest of 
these contiricntal producers, with an output 
(including Alsace Lorraine) of approximately 
52,000,000 tons. I'he bulk of this output has 
come from the mines of Nord and Pas de Calais, 
which have furnished about two thirds, and the 
balance from the mines of central and southern 
France. During the World War the mines of 
Nord and Pas de Calais were destroyed, and at 
the termination of hostilities their output was 
but 12 percent of the pre-war average. In recon- 
structing this area the mines were com])letely 
rebuilt and modernized and they now tuni out 
over 20 percent more coal than before the war. 
Mechanical equipment has been installed and 
more than 60 percent of their output is machine 
mined. Particular attention has been given to 
electrical generation at the mines, and surplus 
power is sold as far away as Calais, a distance of 
fifty miles. 'Phe entire output of this district, 
both the coal coke and by-products, is marketed 
by a central selling agency. There is also a com- 
mon organization of mine owners for the pur- 
chase of mine timber. The other mining ilistricts 
have organizations for the study of markets, and 
despite tlie absence <tf a formal selling syndicate 
for the entire industry there is sufficient co- 
operation between the various districts to make 
possible a large degree of price stability. 

Before the war more than one third of the 
coal used in France was imported; almost 20 
percent came from British sources. In the past 
ten years French coal consumption has increased 
substantially despite the fact that hydro- 
electrical developments generate enough power 
to supplant between 12,000,000 and 18,000,000 
tons of coal. France has drawn on reparation 
coal from Germany and on annexed coal re- 
sources in Lorraine. Yet she has not been freed 
from dependence upon foreign countries for the 
coking coal used in her blast furnaces. Indeed. 


owing to the fact that the returned provinces 
consume nearly three times as much coal and 
coke as they produce, she is more dependent 
than before upon foreign sources. Nor can the 
Saar, which is under French control, furnish 
the necessary requirements. For Saar coal has 
poor coking qualities and the general region it- 
self consumes whatever coke it produces. 

Poland, with an output of 46,000,000 tons in 
1929, is the fourth largest coal producer in 
Europe. During the first seven years after the 
war her industry was in a depressed condition 
and despite the acquisition from Germany of the 
coal resources of llpper Silesia her production 
was consistently below that of pre-war years. As 
elsewhere the tie up in the British Cf)al fields in 
1926 gave a fillip to Polish production and in 
1928 the volume of her output attained its 
earlier high level, while in 1929 she surpassed it 
by 6,000,000 tons. This growth was mostly due 
to a large increase in her exports. Foreign sales 
of coal comprise in value over 13 percent of the 
total of all goods sold abroad, a percentage more 
than twice that of any other coal exporting 
country. 'Phe Polish government regards the 
development of its coal industry as a national 
necessity, and exports, particularly to Scandi- 
navian and Baltic markets, are subsidized by 
the remission of coal taxes, railway rebates and 
fixed remunerative prices on the home market, a 
policy which has seriously curtailed British 
exports to north we.stern Europe. The marketing 
is controlled by a central organization which 
regulates the rail deliveries of coal both within 
the country and to certain foreign destinations, 
fixes prices and imposes fines upon those mines 
which fail to observe formulated regulations. 

Although small in area Belgium is the fifth 
largest proilucer of coal in Europe. Before the 
war her annual output averaged approximately 
23,000,000 tons and her internal consumption 
amounted to 24,000,000 tons. Since the quality 
of her own coal is such as to make it of no value 
to her largest coal consumer, the iron and steel 
industry, Belgium cxiiorted about one third of 
her output and imported an equal quantity of 
coking coal. Good coking coal has been recently 
fountl in the Campinc coal fields in northern 
Belgium and developments of new mines with 
large capacities are making the Belgian metal- 
lurgical industries less dependent upon foreign 
sources. Protluction did not greatly increase in 
the po.st-war decade and output has never sur- 
passed 27,500,000 tons, the production for 1927. 
Consumption, due to the expansion of the iron 
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and steel industry, has about doubled since the 
war. The difference has been made up by repa- 
ration coal, purchases from Great Britain, 
Holland and France and private purchases from 
Germany. 

The technical equipment of Belgian mines has 
been greatly improved in the recent past; 8i 
percent of the output is machine cut and the 
production per man has been increased by 
nearly lo percent in the southern coal fields, 
from which the bulk of the output comes. 
Privately owned royalties were abolished in 

1928 and other methods for reducing costs have 
been inaugurated by the govemment in the form 
of low mine taxes, controlled imports and re- 
duced freight rates on long haul shipments. Tn 

1929 a central coal selling agency was created for 
marketing the Belgian product. 

Considered from the point of view of relative 
growth the Dutch mining industry presents the 
most spectacular picture in Europe. Early in the 
twentieth century HollaTitl launched a j>rogram 
of mine development through state o]>eration in 
order to escape the domination of private con- 
cessions by foreign capital. Since then the in- 
dustry has steadily increased its production at a 
rate unsurpassed on the continent. In tenns of 
coal re(}uirements the country is now \irtually 
self-sufficient, while before the war the Dutch 
market was largely supplied by coinpeting 
German and English producers. An appreciable 
amount of the special quality coal is still im- 
ported, but it is offset in considerable part by the 
export of other qualities. 

The new state mines, which produce over 70 
percent of the country’s output, are among the 
largest and most modern in Europe. Some have 
been exploited for a short time only and their 
outjiut will be considerably increased in the near 
future. Special preference, varying from 10 to 25 
percent of the normal freight rates, is given lo 
coal originating in the Limburg district, where 
state mines are located. Two thirds of the 
country’s output is sold through a single market- 
ing agency and the balance distributed by 
independent dealers. 

Russia’s coal resources arc the largc.st in 
Europe and her fields are the potential source of 
a tremendous production. Russian mines sup- 
plied approximately three fourths of the do- 
mestic needs before the war. During the war and 
particularly in the years 1918-21 the output fell 
catastrophically, amounting in 1921 to less than 
one third of the normal. The Soviet govem- 
ment, which operates the mines as well as 
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the other important industries, had a difficult 
struggle in its reconstruction work, the principal 
difficulties being the dispersal of labor and of the 
technical force and the dilapidated condition of 
mine equipment. While considerable quantities 
of timber and oil arc used as fuel, Russian in- 
dustry is largely dependent upon coal from the 
Donetz basin. As a result of tremendous efforts 
on the part of the government new equipment is 
being increasingly installed in the mines of that 
region, so that 23 percent of the Donetz output 
by 1928 was machine mined as compared with 
the pre-war figure of i percent. Considerable 
quantities of lignite are being mined in other 
parts of Russia and used at the pit in the genera- 
tion of electrical power, which is looked upon as 
a basic factor in the success of the Soviet eco- 
nomic system. Although until 1930 coal produc- 
tion in the country as a whole did not keep pace 
with the output program set for the industry, 
because considerable difficulty had been ex- 
perienced in securing an efficient and stable 
labor siijqily, it is steadily growing and has 
already attained a level of some 34,000,000 tons, 
which IS 5,000,000 tons more than the output of 
1913 in the areas now retained by Russia. A 
limited export trade in coal has al.so been de- 
veloped; the major portion of the foreign ship- 
ments go to Italy. Some anthracite has been 
shipped even to tlie United States, where com- 
plaints have been voiced about the dumping 
pol'cy of the Soviet government. 

'^I’he decided movement in the less important 
coal producing countries of Europe toward 
supplying as far as po.ssible their own fuel and 
power requirements has brought about an ap- 
preciable growth in the productive capacity of 
the continent. Although these countries are still 
dependent upon outside sources for their sup- 
plies of special types of coal, their purchases 
abroad have fallen appreciably. Outside of 
Europe there has also been a decided expansion 
in coal output, and Pacific markets, largely sup- 
plied by Europe in the past, are receiving in- 
creasing quantities of coal from nearby sources. 
I’he result has been a contraction in the foreign 
sales of Great Britain and Germany, where the 
successful operation of a large portion of the 
mining industry has been dependent upon them. 
It is likely that many of these war and post-war 
changes in the distribution of production will 
remain permanent and, if Russia succeeds in her 
coal expansion program, will even be intensified. 
Should this prove true, the coal industry of 
Europe is destined to remain in a disorganized 
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condition for many years, and countries like 
Great Britain will have to continue operating on 
a restricted scale, at least until such time as their 
domestic consumption becomes equal to the 
unused capacity of their mines. 

On the continent of Asia coal production is 
still in its infancy, the total Asiatic output con- 
stituting only about 6 percent of the world's 
production. Of the three principal coal produc- 
ers in Asia, China, India and Japan, China is 
richest in resources. The Chinese anthracite re- 
serves are the greatest in the world, but her 
anthracite output is used merely for household 
heating in the larger cities. In recent years it has 
been gaining a foothold in the transportation 
markets, and river shipping is beginning to con- 
sume anthracite for steam raising. Mining is 
concentrated in the nands of a relatively .small 
number of large operators, one company in 
northern Honan mining about 5 percent of the 
country’s total output. Bituminous coal is used 
in China exclusively for the production of 
power, and this coal is mined only at points 
adjacent to railroads. Here too large producers 
dominate and as much as 4,500,000 tons are 
produced annually in the operations of a .single 
organization. 'Vhe total output of the country 
averages about 20,000,000 tons, or 7,000,000 
more than in 1913. Exports average around 
3,000,000 tons, but these arc offset by imports 
about equal in size to sections of the country 
inaccessil)le to the domestic product. 

Coal has been used in Japan for centimes, but 
prior to the opening of the country to the culture 
of the Occident it played no part in the economic 
life of the country. 'I’lic la.st quarter of the nine- 
teenth century witnessed a great growth in the 
use of coal, so that at the outbreak of the World 
War over 21,000,000 tons were coming from the 
mines of Japan and about 4,000,000 tons were 
being exported abroad. 'I’he growth in the in- 
du.strial output of the country and the difficul- 
ties experienced in securing ff)rcign fuel sup- 
plies stimulated coal production during and im- 
mediately after the war. The increa.se in output 
averaged over a million tons a year. Like all 
f)thcr mineral resources coal is reserv'ed to the 
stale in Japan and mining is in the hands of 
private companies who operate under a govern- 
ment lease. 

'Fhe Indian output has remained more or less 
.static during the past decade and equals about 
22,500,000 tons, or about b,ooo,ooo tons more 
than before the war. It is consumed primarily by 


the manufacturing and railroad industries and a 
considerable amount is sold for ship bunkers. 
Export and bunker sales comprise over one 
seventh of the total output. 

The coal fields of the United States contain 
every known variety of coal. As has been said 
above, anthracite is confined to an area of less 
than five hundred square miles in northeastern 
Pennsylvania. 'I’he major bituminous areas are 
the Appalachian region extending from northern 
Pennsylvania into Alabama and the eastern 
interior region comprising Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and western Kentucky. I’hese regions have 
a well nigh inexhaustible supply of high grade 
coal and together produce about 90 percent of 
the coal mined in the country. The balance 
comes from coal beds scattered over the middle 
we.stcrn states, Texas, the Rocky Mountain 
area and the northern plains, the latter contain- 
ing large deposits of lignite. 

Due to the difference in the geological make up 
and the use made of their products anthracite 
and bituminous mining mu.st be considered as 
distinct indu.stries. Anthracite is u.scd primarily 
as a domestic fuel, althriugh some 30 percent of 
the output competes with bituminous on the 
industrial market. Because household consump- 
tion is less affected by industrial variation and 
because the historical development of the 
indu.stry was le.ss disorderly and anarchic, 
anthracite production is more stable than bitu- 
minous. In the early days of the industry rail- 
roads w ere built as aiijuncts to anthracite mining 
and since then there has remained a close rela- 
tionship between the transportation agencies and 
the mining companies. Indeed, at one time the 
railroads minetl some 73 juTcent of the tonnage 
produced and eontrolled over 90 percent of the 
available reserves. In 1920 there were 174 pro- 
ducers owning 374 producing units in the anthra- 
cite indu.stry; 13 ofthe.se producers contributed 
79 percent of the total output. This centralized 
ownership made possible more rational develop- 
ment as well as a more effectively controlled 
output than has ever been possible in bitumi- 
nous mining. 

With the exception of abnormal years of labor 
difficulty the output of anthracite remained 
almost stationary from 1913 to 1926. Since 
then there has been a decline in consumption. 
Production failed to equal the average of other 
years, and from 1927 to 1929 the output for each 
year was progressively smaller. The 1929 output 
of about 75,000,000 tons was the smallest on 
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r'tcord for any year free of labor disturbances 
over a long period. 

The cause for this decline is to be found in the 
substitution of fuel oil and manufactured gas in 
the heating of households. In 1928, for example, 
60 percent more fuel oil was consumed in house- 
hold heating than in 1926. Fuel oil has also made 
inroads into coal consumption in the heating of 
other types of buildings. Much of this substitu- 
tion has been caused by the greater convenience 
in the use of fuel oil. Some j^ortionof the change, 
however, is to be attributed to the desire of the 
household owner for an assured fuel supply, 
something which has not always been possible 
for anthracite consumers. Twice within the past 
decade the anthracite supply has been curtailed 
by labor disturbances, and although during 
periods immediately following it has appeared 
that the industry has regained the majority of 
its customers an appreciable portion was never 
recovered. To counteract this decline in anthra- 
cite consumptioTi organized efforts have been 
recently made for careful cleaning and sizing of 
coal, and the industry has made available en- 
gineering forces for training retail dealers in the 
fundamentals of combustion. Indeed, it has gone 
so far as to serve anthracite consumers tlirectly 
in solving their heating j^roblem. 

The anthracite indu.stry employed in 1929 
154,000 men, a decline of 9 percent since 1926. 
'Fhc anthracite miners are virtually all members 
of the United Mine Workers of America aiul 
constitute the only large group in the American 
coal industry which has retained its solidarity. 
The beginning of their organization was laid in 
the anthracite strike of 1902, which was largely 
financed by the bituminous miners. For a decade 
thereafter the anthracite locals were still weak 
and unable to hold their membership, 'Fhe 
award of the Anthracite Coal Commission in 
1903 failed to provide for a closed shop, and the 
arbitration machinery set up on the basis of the 
commission s decision was not satisfactory to 
the miners. Even after 1912 the demands for a 
closed shop and for a change in the arbitration 
machinery persisted and were important factors 
in the prolonged strikes of 1922 and 1925, the 
latter of which was terminated by a five-year 
agreement. Recognizing the need for steady 
production if the industry is to retain its markets 
the miners negotiated in 1930 a new wage 
agreement covering a period of five and one half 
years; at this time their demand for a closed shop 
was finally granted in the form of the check off 
system of collecting union dues. 
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The American bituminous coal industry has 
been described as the worst functioning industry 
in the United States. Although its rated annual 
capacity has been as high as *970,000,000 tons 
and the maximum attained output 579,000,000 
tons (1918), there have, nevertheless, been four 
occasions since 1917 when threats of a coal 
shortage have been so menacing as to cause the 
federal government to undertake the rationing 
of the supply, 'Fhe immediate causes of these 
shortages have been labor disturbances and 
railroatl car shortages. 'Fhesc, however, have 
been but the surface evidences of more im- 
portant forces. The real causes lie in the organ- 
ization of the industry, the character of our 
bituminous resources, our legal concepts of 
property rights in natural resources and our 
blind insistence on competition irrespective of 
its results. 

TABLE V 

I*RomimoN AND (3Ai»A('iTy OF Bituminous Coal 
Minks in the United Staies, i 91 3-1929 


(Millions of net ions) 


Yk\h 

I’RODIH' riDN 

Calculateo 

C A 1 'A< ITV * 

I9>3 

478 

635 

1914 

423 

668 

^915 

443 

672 

10i<> 

.S03 

673 

1917 

552 

699 

1918 

579 

717 

1919 

466 

736 

1920 

569 

796 

1921 

416 

860 

1922 

422 

916 

1923 


970 

1924 

484 

871 

1925 

520 

82 ^ 

1926 

573 

821 

1927 

518 

835 

1928 

50* 

760 

1929 

535 

760 


• Estimated on the basis of 308 worldng days. 

Sonrcf. United States, Bureau of Mines, Coal for 1028 and 
Weekly Coal Report, no. 601. 

The demand for coal is seasonal, and since 
coal cannot be economically stored at the mine 
the industry works spasmodically. For over a 
generation the capital invested and the labor 
employed in bituminous mining have been idle 
on the average 93 working days in every calendar 
year. Moreover, the industry’s capacity and 
labor force have always been larger than any im- 
mediate needs would justify. Competition for 
coal traffic has led the railroads to open new 
fields to be exploited, and strikes and high wage 
rates in union fields have encouraged the 
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Opening of new mines in districts where labor is 
not organized. The desire to be assured of a 
cheap supply of fuel has led many railroads and 
large industries to open their own mines, there- 
by further swelling existing capacity. These 
“captive” mines produce as much as one fifth 
of the country’s output. A system of mine rating 
which compels a railroad serving a coal field to 
put in a siding and supply coal carsforevery new 
operation still further aggravates the situation, 
for the opening of new mines has meant that the 
available supply of cars has had to be tlistributed 
among a larger number of operations. In times 
past this has frequently meant that in periods of 
great activity, when there have not been suffi- 
cient cars available to meet the total require- 
ments of the coal fields, the newer operations 
have secured cars at the expense of the old and 
irregularity of operation has thereby further in- 
creased. Finally, capacity has been increased by 
the increasing use of mechanical devices in the 
coal mines. Coal cutters, conveyors and loaders, 
used in conjunction with more efficient mine 
layout and underground transportation systems, 
have increased both capacity and output without 
at the same time increasing the number of 
operations in existence. 

All of these forces have led to a situation 
where in a single year, 1920, there were ap- 
proximately 15,000 bituminous mines operating 
in the United States. Of these almost 4500 were 
so-called wagon mines with a total annual out- 
put of 4,500,000 tons, and 1440 were local work- 
ings with an average production of less than 300 
tons each for the year. These 6000 mines to- 
gether produced less than 1 percent of the total 
output of the country. I’lie remainder of the coal, 
563,000,000 tons, was produced by 6277 opera- 
tors working 8921 so-called commercial mines 
having direct facilities for loading their outjmt 
into railroad cars. The latter varied in size from 
operations totaling only 2000 tons a year to 
others with an annual output of 5,000,000 tons 
or over. The bulk of the production, approxi- 
mately 500,000,000 tons, came from the larger 
units, 4147 in number, with an average annual 
output of over 50,000 tons. Of these, 1732 mines, 
or 1 1.7 percent of the total number of mines, 
turned out two thirds of the total coal produced. 

Tl’he post-war decade witnessed a radical 
decline in the American production of bitumi- 
nous coal. Output has never equaled the maxi- 
mum of 579,000,000 tons attained in 1918, and 
in only one year, 1926, when the world was cut 
off from British supplies by the miners’ strike, 
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has the industry come within close distance of 
that figure. I lad the rate of growth experienced 
before the World War continued, the production 
in 1927 would have been some 680,000,000 tons. 
The actual output in that year was only about 
518,000,000 tons. 

The failure of production to regain its former 
heights, despite the steady growth in the in- 
dustrial output of the United States and an in- 
crease in energy consuinj>tion of about 17 per- 
cent, can he explained by several factors. 'Fhe 
first has been a growth in the use of oil, gas and 
hydro-electric power as sources of energy. 'Fhe 
second has been the great improvement in the 
efficiency of fuel utilization. Finally, there has 
been a slight decline in exports. 

In terms of heating value bituminous coal 
furnished 52.6 percent of the energy consumed 
in the United States in 1929 as compared with 

66.0 percent in 1920. The proportion of energy 
supplietl hy oil, on the other hand, grew from 

15.0 percent to 24.6 percent, and by natural gas 
from 3.8 percent to 7.6 percent. The contribu- 
tion of water power to our energy consumption 
increased during the same period from 5.0 to 
7.9 percent. 

In the field of fuel utilizatioTi the consumption 
of coal per unit of work performed has radically 
declined. Between 1919 and 1928 the railroad 
industry, which absorbs about 24 percent of the 
bituminous supply, cut its consumption per 
thousand gross ton miles of freight ser\'ice by 
25.3 percent. 'I’hc consumption of electric power 
plants per kilowatt hour fell by 45 percent, and 
in the iron ami steel industry the consumption of 
coal in making a ton of pig iron declined by 14.6 
percent. In the general manufacturing industries 
a similar tendency has prevailed: the total coal 
consumption between 1909 and 1923 increased 
by 30 percent, wdiile the output of manufactured 
goods grew by 64 percent. 

The falling off in coal consumption during the 
ten years ending with 1930 was reflected in a 
rather marked change in the size and organiza- 
tion of the bituminous mining industry. The 
number of mines in the industry was radically 
cut and 1928 saw 6450 commercial mines in 
operation, a number which was 2881, or 30 
percent, less than that in 1923. With this change 
came also a shift in the number and importance 
of the larger mines supplying the country’s 
needs. The number of mines producing over 

200,000 tons per year increased from 748 to 773, 
and their production, which comprised 47.2 
percent of the country’s output in 1923, grew to 
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60.7 percent in 1928. The shrinkage in numbers contracts. Sales of this sort have a tendency to 
and output was confined mostly to mines with make more regular the ()]>erations of the indus- 


an output of from 10,000 to 100,000 tons. Con- 
currently came a sharp drop in the employment 
of workers, whose number declined by 26 per- 
cent as compared with a contraction in output 
of about 12 percent in the same period. This 
difference is to be accounted for by the growth 
in the number of larger mines, which, in eflrect, 
has meant the discharge of the entire working 
force in abandoned mines and the shift of part 
of their outjmt to larger operations, a shift which 
necessitated the employment of but few addi- 
tional workers by the latter. It is to be explained 
in part also by the development of mechaniza- 
tion in the mining of coal, as evidenced by the 
growth in machine cutting from 66.9 percent of 
the total in 1923 to 73.8 percent in 192S. ^’he 
ellccts of both these sets of forces are revealed in 
the production per worker, which at 4.73 tons 
per day in 1928 set a maximum record for the 
industry. 

TABLE VI 

Daily Oineui' pkr Worker in Bituminous Mines, 
United S tails, 1920-19448 

(Net tons) 

Yfar Oi’irui 


1920 

4.00 

1921 

4.20 

1922 

4.28 

1923 

4-47 

1924 

4 - 56 

192s 

4-52 

1026 

4 - 50 

1927 

4-55 

1928 

4-73 


Source Ilniteil St.iU's, Bureau of Mines, Coal foi 1028. 

Bituminous coal reaches the market through 
various channels, of which the most direct are 
sales from the mine to industrial consumers aiul 
retailers without the interv'ention of an inter- 
mediary. 'rhe smaller mines, however, cannot 
maintain sales agencies and they must seek an 
outlet for their product through wholesalers or 
jobbers. These dealers cither buy the product of 
the mine outright or act as agents for producers 
on a commission basis. They rarely if ever 
actually handle the coal they sell. The larger 
portion of the mine sales to consumers and inter- 
mediaries is made on contract covering deliveries 
for six months or more, and over 70 percent of 
the tonnage is disposed of in this fashion. Al- 
most one half the tonnage handled by independ- 
ent sales agencies is purchased under long time 


try, and diversion from this practise tends to 
increase new mine development and irregularity. 
Contract sales also make for a stcatliness in 
price. Indeed, in times of runaway markets it is 
the “spot” portion of the output, i.e. such coal 
as is not subject to contract, which furnishes ab- 
normal profits to the operator and the whole- 
saler. 

TABLE VII 

Consumption of Bituminous Coal in the United 
States bv Users 

Users 


Railroads 27.7 

Coke ovens 16.0 

Electru* utilities 7-7 

Steelworks 5.4 

Cieneral manufacturing 19-5 

(ias works i.o 

Mining and quarrying 1.9 

Bunkers 1.5 

Domestic heating and other uses 19.3 


Source United Sutfh, liurcMU nf Mines, Coal for 1927. 

Little of the bituminous coal produced in the 
United States is exported abroad. In the abnor- 
mal years 1920 and 1926, w^hen Great Britain 
was unable to meet the requirements of her 
customenj, exports from the LInited States ex- 
ceeded 35,000,000 tons and were about twice the 
average. Even this amount, however, was but 6 
percent of our production as compared with over 
20 percent which (heat Britain exports even in 
years of depression. In normal years American 
bituminous exports run under 20,000,000 tons, 
and the average since 1924 has been about 
16,000,000 tons. Most of this tonnage goes to 
Canada and only one fourth is distributed to other 
parts of the world. Brazil, Cuba and Italy rep- 
resent ^he only other countries which use any 
appreciable quantities of American bituminous 
coal, and the demand from some of these 
markets is steadily shrinking. By and large, sea- 
borne exports of bituminous are uncertain, fluc- 
tuating and speculative. Sales to Canada, on the 
other hand, are of long standing and have steadi- 
ly remained around 13,000,000 tons. 

Organized labor has played a most dramatic 
part in the history and growth of the industry. 
Bituminous mining has witnessed some of the 
most intense and spectacular struggles ever 
waged in America, and some of the coal fields 
have been the scene of actual civil war. (Organ- 
ization among the workers dates back to the 
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middle of the nineteenth century; the first 
national organization of any significance was 
formed in 18S5. In the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century intermittent emjdoyment, low 
wage scales and unsatisfactory working condi- 
tions prevailed throughout the coal fields. This 
period was marked by the development of many 
new coal fields as well as by the expansion of 
railroad facilities, and markets which had pre- 
viously been sectional were for the first time 
made available to producers from distant mining 
areas. Competition, already se\ere, was further 
intensified, and labor was made to bear the 
burden of falling prices bv uage cuts. Labor 
conditions were further aggravated by condi- 
tions in the isolated inir)ing towns, where com- 
pulsory purchases at cf)mj)any ouned stores, the 
payment of wages in scrip and long hours gave 
occasion for ju.stificil di.ssatisfaction. Cases are 
on record, for c\am])le, of mining companies 
which ofi'set part of their losses by profits made 
from the sale of necessities to the labor lorcc at 
company stores. C)thers recouped their losses by 
short weighing the output of the miners, refus- 
ing to pay for certain work ancillary to the actual 
mining of coal and by abnormal deductions 
from miners’ wages for coal which contained 
dirt and other impurities. 

In iSqythe United Mine Workers of America, 
which has since come to be the dominant labor 
organization in the industry, called a strike in 
the eastern coal fields. While its membership did 
not exceed ten thousand, 150,000 miners in 
virtually all of the major fields laid down their 
tools and within a short time the greater part of 
the indu.stry came to a standstill. From this 
strike there resulted an interstate joint confer- 
ence of the miners and operators of the four 
main coal producing slates, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania, which arc 
known as the Central Competitive Field. This 
joint conference fixed wage rates and working 
conditions for certain basic points in each of the 
four states. These were fixed with the jiurpose of 
firoteeting the compctitis'c position of operators 
in each district. For specific mining sections 
within each di.strict further adjustments were 
matlc in relation to the basic rates and working 
conditions, allowance being made for distance 
from markets, differences in geological condi- 
tions, quality of the coal and other factors which 
enter into the co.st of mining and the competitive 
position of the operator in the market. Changes 
made in basic rates were also reflected in the 
rates paid in other organized mining districts 


lying outside of the Central Competitive Field. 
Interstate joint conferences were held more or 
less regularly from i8q8 to 1927, when the re- 
fusal of some of the former participants to nego- 
tiate a new agreement with the union led to the 
virtual abandonment of the Central Competitive 
Field as the basic unit of wage determination. 

Since 1927 the effectiveness of the llnited 
Mine Workers of America has been steadily de- 
clining. 'Fhc reasons lie in the existence of non- 
union fields centering in West Virginia, eastern 
Kentucky, Alabama, Tennessee and certain 
sections of Pennsylvania. Operators in these 
fields have consistently refused to become par- 
ties to a joint agreement with the union and have 
claimed that their natural competitive advantages 
would be lo.st through sucli action. 'Phey have 
sought witli every device known to labor war- 
fare to keep organized labor out of their domain 
and have been singularly successful. The ab- 
sence of union interference has left the non- 
union operators free to fix for themselves the 
wage scale }>aid to their ernj’jloyees. Kach mine 
makes its own wage scale and individual bargain- 
ing prevails. In many mines there are not even 
standard rates for a given class of work and each 
laborer makes his own bargain with his em- 
ployer, the miner's wage being in large part de- 
termined by his bargaining ability. 

The high (luahty of the coal in many of the 
non-union districts and the easier access to the 
coal seams has always given them an advantage 
over the union districts. The existence of un- 
controlled wage determination gives them a 
further advantage, particularly in times of slack 
demand and limiteil employment, when by 
manipulating wage rates production co.sts can 
be adjustetl to meet varying market conditions. 

Unable to meet the competition of non-union 
mines a large number of operators in the organ- 
ized fields have regularly and repeatedly de- 
manded from the union a readjustment of their 
wage scales. 'J’he union, recognizing the futility 
of granting such concessions, since the non- 
union mines would still be free to cut their rates 
further in order to meet any such readjustment, 
has sought rather to force the non-union mines 
into the ranks of the organized. For thirty years 
it has centered its efforts on the organization of 
non-union fields, and the bulk of its funds, as 
much as $3,128,924 in a single year (1921), has 
been spent for this purpose. Its efforts have been 
ineffective; the non-union operators have steadily 
increased their contribution to the country’s 
production and have driven from many of the 
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important markets a large portion of the union 
mined coal. 

In 1922 the organized operators attempted to 
force down the union wage scale. A four-month 
strike followed, which the miners won. Their 
victory, however, was Pyrrhic, for non-union 
tonnage continued to increase and as soon as an 
opportune moment arrived many operators 
abrogated their agreements with the mine 
workers’ organization. A federal commission 
appointed in 1923 was unable, despite a tT\ost 
thorough and searching investigation, to make 
cflFective any of its recommendations for 
stabilizing the situation. As contracts with the 
union expired an increasingly large number of 
owners began to operate their properties under 
non-union conditions. The non-union portion of 
the country’s output, which in 1922 approxi- 
mated 30 percent, increased by 1925 to 60 per- 
cent and it is estimated that in 1930 it ran as high 
as 80 percent. In West Virginia, the tnost im- 
portant of the non-organized sections, produc- 
tion grew from 108,000,000 tons in 1923 to 

132.000. 000 tons in 1928; in Kentucky from 

45.000. 000 to 63,000,000; while the total for 
Ohio, Illinois and Indiana, former strongholds 
of the United Mine Workers, has fallen from 

146.000. 000 to 87,000,000 tons, a decline of 
40 percent. 

'File effects of this situation on the fortunes of 
the Uniteil Mine Workers of America is made 
readily apparent by the course of its member- 
ship. In March, 1923, it was the largest trade 
union in America, with a tax paying membership 
of 445,734, of whom about 380,000 were in the 
bituminous indiLStry. By June, 1929, its ranks 
had been so decimated that there were approxi- 
mately one third of this number on the tax jiay- 
ing roll of the organization. The end of the third 
decade found the union in a disorganized condi- 
tion with important sections in revolt. I’'edernl 
commissions and congressional investigations 
have proved futile in helping the situation. 
Without an attack upon the general organization 
of the industry and a radical change in the 
American attitude toward competition as a 
medium for bringing about stability in the 
bituminous industry, it is doubtful whether any 
attempt at solving the difficulty will be effective. 

Although the importance of coal in the world 
economy has been in part diminished by the 
growing use of substitutes, it appears that for 
many generations at least coal will remain the 
primary source of industrial energy. Relalivt to 
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coal the supplies of oil and natural gas are being 
rapidly depleted, and there is a definite limit to 
the expansion of hydro-electricity. Despite the 
inroads of these substitutes the consumption of 
coal in absolute figures has continued to expand. 
In the shipping industry there is already evident 
a reversion from fuel oil to coal. Indeed, the net 
effect of substitute fuels appears to have been 
merely to check the rate of expansion in coal 
consumption. 

Although the immediate effect of the new 
developments in the technology of fuel utiliza- 
tion has been to curtail the growth of coal con- 
sumption, these developments make it possible 
to anticipate a growth in the use of coal at a rate 
even greater than that which prevailed before the 
World War. Every day brings to light previously 
unknown wealth which has been hidden in coal. 
In the form of benzol coal already furnishes a 
significant })ortion of the fuel consumed in 
internal combustion engines, and successful 
laboratory tests lend credence to the idea that 
we shall some day lubricate the wheels of indu.s- 
trv w'lth oil made from the product of the mine. 

In the meantime the pressing problem is one 
of bringing some sort of order into the world’s 
coal industry. Europe has been searching for a 
means t{ this end. Since the crux of the difficulty 
lies in surplus capacity, the l.(eague of Nations 
and the International Labour Office have been 
seeking a way of adjusting output to demand. 
'Fhey have dismissed national measures as inade- 
quate and the view has been officially expressed 
that without an international agreement between 
the producers concerning outputs, markets and 
prices, measures for equalizing wages, hours of 
labor and the abolition of artificial trade restric- 
tions, as well as artificial stimuli to production, 
nothing will be accomplished. Thus far inter- 
national agreements, jiarlicularly those affecting 
coal markets, have proved unattainable. They 
presuppo.se well coordinated national marketing 
systems, and such prevail in none of the more 
important producing countries except Germany. 
Without England as a party to an international 
agreement little of advantage can be expected; 
yet there is small evidence in Britain pointing 
even to the creation of a unified marketing sys- 
tem within its own borders. Nor do present 
evidences point to any probable reversal in 
national policies which have as their end the 
stimulation of industry within national frontiers. 
The desire to remain self-sufficient, particularly 
in the realm of fuel supply, for purposes of 
“national security” has proved and will probably 
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continue to prove a great obstacle in the way of 
an international agreement for restricting pro- 
duction. The memory of experiences during the 
recent war is still too vivid. For the immediate 
present, at least, the amelioration of conditions 
in the world coal industry by international 
agreement appears to be outside the realm of 
practical politics. 

IsADOR Lubin 

See: Mining; Natural Resotircrs; Conservation; 
Metals; Iron and Steel Industry; Oil; Power, 
Industrial; Industrial Revolution; Cariex; Gov- 
ernment Regulation oe Indusiuy. 
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COALING STATIONS. See Navy; Ship- 
ping. 

COALrriON. Apart from its meaning as a 
temporary alliance or as a combination of states 
for joint action the term coalition, as employed 
in a political sense, commonly denotes a co- 
operative arrangement under which distinct 
political parties, or at all events members of such 
parties, unite to form a government or ministry. 
Although it is derived from coalescere, to grow 
together, the wonl as actually used somewhat 
belies its nominal meaning; for the units or 
elements brought into combination by a coali- 
tion very seldom grow together in any literal 
sense. I’he qualities of integration and perma- 
nence attach more frequently to a bloc than to a 
coalition, because the former is more likciy than 
the latter to be based upon deep seated and en- 
during community of interest, as opposed to 
momentary convenience or necessity. Coalitions, 
however, are sometimes difficult to distinguish 
from blocs, and, moreover, they occasionally 
evolve into blocs. 

Three familiar types of situation are mainly 
responsible for coalitions: the inability of any 
single party, where a multi-party system exists, 
to form a ministry commanding a working 
majority in the lower house of parliament; an 
even balance between parties under a bi-party 
system, leading one of the two to ally itself with 
any minor group or party strong enough to keep 
it in power; and a national crisis necessitating 
the suspension of party strife and the concentra- 
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tion of all forces in a common direction for the 
common safety. 

The first type of situation is found most 
frequently in continental Europe. Russia and 
Italy are at present one-party countries, but 
elsewhere one meets a multiplicity of parties, 
ranging fromsixtosevenin France and (Germany 
to twenty or thirty in Czechoslovakia and some 
of the Balkan states. In all such countries every 
government is necessarily a coalition goveni- 
ment. Sometimes the parties cooperating in sup- 
port of the ministry are of the Left, sometimes of 
the Right; not infrequently they represent curi- 
ous affiliations between groups of both Left and 
Right. Sometimes a coalition is based primarily 
on racial community, sometimes on religious 
alignments, sometimes on economic interest. It 
is often purely casual fir accidental and rarely is 
it of long duration. On the other hand, it seldom 
liaptiens that a coalition is swept from office 
integrally. As a rule, when dissension or inepti- 
tude overwlielins it, its lines are merely re- 
formed; certain parties hold on and others give 
way to newcomers, in a combination as tenuous, 
and often as illogical, as the one which it has 
superseded. 

England is the cla.ssic land of bi-partyism, and 
it is there that coalitions under the second and 
third types of situation mentioned have been 
most conspicuous. At no time has the idea of 
coalition been popular among haiglishmen, aii'l 
at the present day no political term, jierhaps, is 
in greater disfavor among them. Nevertheless, it 
was a coalition that drove Shelburne from office 
in T7S3; (ieorge iv attempted to create one in 
1827; Queen Victoria built up a short lived one 
in 1853; the Jdberal Unionists were practically 
in coalition with the Conservatives from 1886 
until, after a generation, they became merged 
with the larger party; in the years 1892-95 the 
Irish Nationalists were in league with the Lib- 
erals; and from 1905 until the World War, par- 
ticularly after the elections of 1910, both 
Nationalists and Labour were aligned with the 
Liberals. 

The most famous of all coalitions, however, 
and one that well exemplifies the third type of 
situation, was that organized in England during 
the war emergency. In IVIay, 1915, the Liberal 
premier, Asquith, brought together in his recon- 
structed ministry representatives of all existing 
parties except the Irish Nationalists. (Jovern- 
ment on this basis encountered a considerable 
number of obstacles, and a political crisis of 
December, 1916, not only brought Lloyd George 
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to the premiership but resulted in a coalition 
“war cabinet” which for almost three years 
managed affairs essentially as a dictator. On the 
ground that it would be disastrous to handle the 
peace negotiations and the problems of recon- 
struction on a party basis, the coalition appealed 
to the electorate in 1918 and won a fresh lease of 
life. Englishmen, however, were of no mind to 
see it, or anything like it, continue indefinitely. 
In 1922 most of the Conservatives withdrew 
their support, as Labour and Independent Lib- 
erals had done previously, and thereupon 
straight party government was resumed. 'Fhe 
political situations resulting from the elections of 
1923 and 1929 raised the question of a Labour- 
Liberal coalition, but did not stir genuine favor 
for the plan in any ipiarter. 

In multi-party countries coalitions are taken 
as a matter of course; in English speaking coun- 
tries they are regarded at best as stop gaps or 
emergency measures. 'Fhey have their uses, but 
certiiinly also their drawbacks. One of their 
effects is, naturally, to promote compromises in 
politics. Everybody must yield something, al- 
though mutual surrender is rarely sufficient tc 
guarantee stability or strength for more than a 
fleeting interval. It is perhaps a not undesirable 
corolkny of this quality in coalitions that they 
tend to curb radicalism and likewise to liberalize 
conservatism. Radical parties usually feel that 
they are expected to yield most, and they are 
usually least inclined to affiliate. Even where 
coalitions arc a practical necessity they make for 
rapidity of political changes and shifts, tempered 
only by the already mentioned tendency of coali- 
tion ministries to renew themselves partially 
rather than integrally. Finally, and perhaps this 
is the most weighty objection, a coalition oper- 
ates to release a government from the restraint 
and responsibility which, under a smoothly 
working bi-party system, a front opposition 
bench normally imposes. 

Frederic A. Ogg 
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COBB, FBANK IRVING (1869-1923), Ameri- 
can journalist. After some years of newspaper 
work in Michigan Cobb became chief editorial 
writer, and later editor, of the New York Worlds 
where from 1904 until his death he exerted a 
strong influence upon the conduct of American 
politics. Although little known to the public he 
was in his own profession regarded as one of the 
ablest men of his day. As editor of the World he 
became the foremost journalistic champion of 
the “Independent Democrats” — a group not 
clearly deflnable which, although much more 
liberalized, succeeded the Cleveland following of 
an earlier day. 7 'his group, while clinging to the 
essential tenets of the Democratic party, rejected 
the rule of party regularity and held itself free to 
throw its influence to any political leader whose 
principles and record pointed toward good 
government. During the war period Cobb was 
the chief journalistic aid of President Wilson. 
He was absorbed in his profession and wrote 
very little for publication in periodicals other 
than the World, After his death a selection of his 
editorials and public addresses was compiled by 
J. L. Heaton and printed in Cobh of ^^The 
World" (New York 1934), from which an im- 
pression may be gained of one of the most force- 
ful personalities of his time. 

John L. Hi-aton 

COBBETT, WILLIAM (1763-1835), English 
journalist. Cobbett, who was the son of a small 
farmer, ran away from home to join the army. 
He was promoted rapidly but retired after a few 
years having meanwhile become discouraged by 
the abuses of army life. He attempted to expose 
the conditions he had observed but found that 
military corruption was so widespread that his 
charges were being distorted against him. Ac- 
cordingly he fled to France and crossed thence to 
America. Inhere he flung himself into the 
pamphlet war between Fedcrals and Democrats 
and his jiowerful and brilliant pen was of great 
service to the former. He returned to England in 
1800 At this time he was a 'Fory and a Jingo. In 
j8o2 he founded the Political Ref^ister^ the great 
weekly organ which he ainducted until his 
death. The more he saw of politics at home the 
^css he found that the pleasant picture of English 


life he had formed in America corresponded to 
the facts. He soon became a radical criticizing 
abuses with a freedom that brought him into 
trouble, at one time even serving a sentence in 
jail for an article attacking the flogging of 
militiamen . 

Cobbett ’s quick mind, his Berserker manners 
and his incisive ficn made him a great force in 
public life; Hazlitt said of him that he formed a 
fourth estate of himself. He was a violent, over- 
bearing man who quarreled with all the radical 
leaders in turn: Hunt, Burdett, O’Connell. He 
was a difficult colleague but excelled in the 
leadership of men in the mass, men who read his 
Register but never saw him; for it was the com- 
mon virtues and common misfortunes of man- 
kind that held his attention. He w^as a failure in 
Parliament, W'hcre he sat from 1832 to his death, 
bill as a popular writer he was uncqualed. His 
wit, his sarcasm, his graphic and pointeil invec- 
tive, his power of clever and sj>arkling analysis 
and ridicule made him an incomparable master 
of controversial prose. 7 'hesc gifts were used to 
the utmost against fund holders, money lenders, 
landlords and tithe holders: all the powerful 
classes to whose interests, he believed, the agri- 
cultural laborer had been sacrificed. For what- 
ever the cause he was urging at the moment all 
his politics was governed ultimately by one 
desire. “ I wish,” he wrote, “to see the poor men 
of England what the poor men of England were 
when I was a boy.” Most of the radicals looked 
forward; he looked back. He knew more about 
the agricultural laborer than anyone of his time. 
He had just the gifts — confidence, shrewdness 
and enterprise — which made many men of his 
class and type successful leaders in the industrial 
revolution, but he used those gifts as England’s 
last peasant leader. 

John Lawrence Hammond 
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COBDEN,RICHARD(i8o4~65),British.states- 
man and publicist. Cobden was the son of a 
Sussex fiirmer who lost his property in the crisis 
following the Napoleonic wars. He had a few 
years of wretchedly poor schooling and at fifteen 
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entered his uncle’s business office in Manches- 
ter. He became a commercial traveler, estab- 
lished an independent business with two friends 
lin 1828 and in 1831 opened a textile factory. 
His business success gave him leisure, which he 
levoted to study and systematic travel. 

Before 1838 he had published several pam- 
phlets on political and economic subjects and 
had been a candidate for Parliament. But it was 
the founding of the Anti-Corn-Law League in 
1838 which gave him his opportunity in public 
affairs. The agitation for the repeal of the corn 
laws had a broader significance for Cobden 
than for most business and working men w'ho 
favored repeal. To the manufacturers, repeal 
meant a better market for their goods; to the 
working men, deliverance from the serni- 
starvation of the “hungry forties.” ’Jo Cobden it 
represented, in addition, the prelude to a new’ 
political method, which has received the name of 
“Cobdenism.” Cobden repudiated the theory 
that trade follows the flag, arguing that inter- 
national policy should aim at peace, since the 
real battle would, in any case, “be won by the 
cheapest.” Hence Cobdenism was synonymous 
with the removal of all restrictions on trade, 
laissez faire in industry and non-intervention in 
the affairs of foreign countries. 

Cobden entered I^arliament in 1841 and im- 
mediately made his mark in the House. He won 
over Sir Robert l*eel, who had been pledged to 
maintain the corn laws, and repeal was carried. 
’Phis was the crowning triumph of Cobden ’s 
life. 7 ’he consequent dissolution of the league 
dispersed the elements of the ad hoc alliance. 
'J'hc manufacturers, having got what they 
wanted, cared little for Cobden ’s pacifism, and 
his opposition to the Crimean War led to his de- 
feat in the election of 1857. 7 'he working classes 
turned to other reforms, to which Cobden was 
hostile or indifferent. The evils of the fact»)ry 
S3^tem were as glaring as those caused by the 
bread tax and Cobden opposed the factory acts; 
the working engineers were just then laying 
the foundations of modern trade unionism, a 
movement which Cobden hated. Moreover, 
Cobden ’s policy of non-intervention conflicted 
with the desires of continental liberals, who re- 
ceived little encouragement from him, although 
the struggles of the oppressed nationalities for 
freedom were ultimately to draw Great Britain 
into the World War. Nevertheless, the failure of 
later Cobdenism was only relative. In i860 
Cobden succeeded in making a commercial 
treaty with Louis Napoleon which, apart from 
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marking a great step in the breaking down of age 
old Anglo-French enmity, became the model for 
many other commercial treaties and checked the 
tendency to increased tariffs that set in after the 
wars of the sixties and seventies. He resolutely 
opposed interference in Denmark, China and 
Mexico; and on the question of the Civil War, 
as on almost every other great political problem, 
he stood with John Bright as a steady supporter 
of the North and opponent of intervention. 

T. J. Shaw 

Consult: Morley, J. M., I'he Life of Hit hard Cobden, 
2 vols. (new ed. Ixmdon iQoS); Hobson, J. A., 
Richard Cobden, the International Man (London 1919); 
Shaw, F. J., and C*hesson, W. II., Anglo- Amerit an 
Relations, l 86 l-iS 6 f (Londim 1919) ehs. iii-iv, vi; 
Dawson, W. H., Richard Cobden and Foreign Policy 
(London 1926). 

COCCEJI, HEINRICH VON (1644-1719), 
German jurist. He succeeded Pufendorf at 
Heidelberg as professor of natural law and the 
law' of nations. In his lectures on the philosophy 
of law he combated the ideas of Grotius and 
Pufendorf. He rejected the doctrine of sociality 
as the source of natural law, which, according to 
him, originated in the will of God and derived 
its binding character therefrom rather than from 
contract or a supreme principle of reason. His 
theory thus remained rationalistic in so far as he 
conceived this divine will to be known through 
reason rather than revelation. His references to 
the limitations of reason and his critical attacks 
upon the prevailing system of natural law paved 
the way for its ultimate subordination. But it 
was perhaj^s his greatest merit as a jurist that 
neither his inclination toward natural law nor 
his admiration of Roman law prevented him 
from founding the first independent system of 
German constitutional law in his Juris publici 
prudettfia (Frankfort 1695). lake Conring he 
started from traditional German rather than 
Roman law and derived his principles of consti- 
tutional law from historical materials rather than 
reason. 

Erik Wolf 

Consult: Stintzing, R. von, and Landsberg, E., 
Geschichte der deutschen Rechtswissenschaft, 3 vols. 
(Munich 1880-1910) vol. iii, pt. i, p. 112-17. 

COCCEJI, SAMUEL VON (1679-1755), Ger- 
man jurist. He was the third son of Heinrich von 
Cocceji and achieved high judicial and adminis- 
trative office under Frederick the Great. In 
order to investigate existing abuses in the judi- 
cial system he made extensive journeys through 
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the Prussian provinces under the king’s com- 
mission and succeeded in effecting far reaching 
reforms in the administration of justice. These 
were embodied in his l^rryekt eines Codicis 
Fridericiani J\mcranici (Stettin 1747) and his 
Prejekt d('s Codicis Fridericiani Marchici (Berlin 
1748). Cocceji began also the preparation of a 
code of substantive law for the Prussian states 
upon the basis of natural law and the precepts of 
enlightened absolutism. But death interrupted 
his labors and the Projekt dcs Corporis Juris 
Fridericiani (Halle 1749) never went into effect. 
As a jurist Cocceji was more completely that! his 
father under the itiffuence of Roman law, which 
he attempted to harmonize with natural law in 
his Elemcnta jurisprudent iae naturalis rt romatiae 
(Berlin 1740). His chief work as a scholar w'as the 
editing of his father’s lectures, which he pub- 
lished with notes under the title Crolius illustra- 
tus (4 vols., Breslau 1744-52). T'he ideas of the 
elder Cocceji on natural law are known chiefly in 
this form. Hence the names of both father and 
son are inseparably linked in the history of 
jurisprudence. 

Erik Woi.f 

Consult: 'IVcndelenburR, F. A., “Fricdcrich dcr 
(Jrossc und scin Cirosskanzlcr Samuel von Coeteji” in 
K. Akadcmie dor Wissen.sehaften zu Berlin, Philo- 
lufjisdif und historhchc Abhandlunf'cn (Beilin 1863) p. 
1-74; Stol/el, A. F., Brandenhurff-Prrusu’m Rahtwer- 
waltunfj und Rechtssu'yjawunfi darffcstcUt ini Wir/un 
seiner Landes fun ten und ohersten Justizheamten, 2 vols. 
(Berlin iSSS) vol, 11; Stobbe, Olto, Cesthuhte der 
dentschen Uedilsquellen, 2 vols. (Leipsic 1860-64) vol. 
ii, p. 44S-53; StintzinK, R. von, and 1 ..andsberg, E., 
Cesihichte der deutschen Rechtstvissensi haft , 3 vols. 
(Munich iSSo-igio) vol. iii, pt. i, p. 215-21. 

COCHIN, AITGITSI’IN (1876-1916), French 
historian. Cochin, a member of a prosperous and 
distinguished Parisian family, led his cla.ss at the 
Ecole des Chartes, immersed himself in the 
documentary study of the French Revolution 
anil w'as rijie for productive greatness when he 
fell in battle in 1916. Yet in spite of the incom- 
pleteness of his work he must be given a place of 
importance in the historiography of the revolu- 
tion. I’he Crise dc I'histoire revohitionnaire 
(Paris 1909) reviewed in the work of 'Paine and 
Aulard the eternal contrast between the haters 
and the lovers of the revolution, and made one 
more appeal for objectivity in the historical 
treatment of this controversial subject. Here 
too is to be found Cochin’s distinction between 
the plot theory and the circumstances theory, 
the two explanations of the 'Perror which he 
finds running through all histories of the revolu- 


tion. The posthumous SocUUs de pens^.e et la 
democratic (Paris 1921) and Societes de pemee et 
la r&oolution en Bretagne (2 vols., Paris 1925) 
show Cochin developing his own variant of the 
plot theory. The revolution was the work of a 
well organized minority, prepared during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century by the 
activities of various literary societies, agricul- 
tural societies, salons and other groups. Cochin 
made a careful study of the documents pertain- 
ing to the groups wliich existed in Brittany and 
concluded that they formed a genuine political 
machine of a kind familiar enough to Americans. 
Working with Charles Charpentier he collected 
vast stores of documents to show that the 
'Jerrorist government adopti-d policies which 
had been marked out and fonnulated by the 
pi ‘ eial societies; one volume of these docu- 
ments has been published as Actes du gouverne- 
ment revolutionnaire (Paris 1920). Cochin’s w^ork 
may be said to continue the tradition of Taine, 
but to have proffteil by modern historical 
method and training. It has c.xcrted great influ- 
ence on historians of the conservative siile, but 
has scarcely lesseneil the gaj) — the true nature of 
which C’oehin himself did so much to make 
clear — between such historians and orthodox 
republican historians of the official school. 

Crane Brinton 

Comult: Martin, (>., Auf>ustin Cochin et la revolution 
(Toulouse 1926); (loyau, ( 1 ., “Une belle vie iPhis- 
torien, Augustin Cochin” in Resme des deux tnondes, 
7th ser., vol. \x\ii (1926) 621-53; Laeombe, Bernard 
de, “Augustin Cochin, historien de la revolution” in 
Correspondaut, vol. ccc.\vi (1929) 822-36. 

CODE Cl VIE is the title now applied to the 
instrument embodying the private substantive 
law of France, framed under the inspiration of 
Napoleon Bonaparte as first consul and formerly 
called the Code Napoleon. On August 12, 1800, 
Napoleon promulgated a decree appointing a 
code commission of four, consisting of Tron- 
chet, president of the Court of Cassation; Malle- 
ville, a former judge of the court and a student 
of Roman law; Bigot de Preameneu, government 
commissioner of the court; and Portalis, gov- 
ernment commissioner in the Prize Court, a 
Pnivenyal of mediocre parts but philosophic in 
temperament and a moderate. There was, in 
fact, little that savored of republicanism in the 
commission. 

The decree of appointment contiiined instruc- 
tions to the commission to conclude its work 
in the ensuing November. While the period 
seemed absurdly brief, it appeared from wha+ 
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followed thae Napoleon really desired from the 
commission a draft which would afford a basis 
of discussion; for, upon receiving it, he caused 
it to be sent to the Court of Cassation and the 
Court of Appeal for study and comment. 'Fhen 
he sent it to the Council of State for considera- 
tion, first by its section on legislation and after- 
ward by the general session of the council. In 
the discussions before the latter Napoleon took 
a direct and active part. He presided at many 
of the sessions and surprised his colleagues with 
his intimate knowledge of the technical subjects 
discussed and the freshness of his approach to 
them. 

When the Council of State had at last ap- 
proved the draft, it was referred to the 'Pribu- 
nate, where it was criticized as a “hasty” 
production but finally approved, and then to 
the National Legislature. Opposition there W'as 
eventually overcome and on March 2T, 1804, 
the LWe cknl w’as firomulgated. 

Attempts at codification had often been tnade 
in France; as late as 1793 the Convention had 
appointed a committee headed by Cambaceres 
to report a draft within a month. Some have 
thought that the labors of this committee were 
utilized by Napoleon’s commission. But the 
committee’s product seems to have been t(X) 
superficial to afford much assistance, and the 
real sources of the Napoleonic code lay farther 
back. Doubtless the Institutes^ both of Gaius 
and of Ju.stinian, afforded the model of the 
instrument; but most of the Roman law con- 
tained in it seems to have entered through 
French channels. 7 ’hcrc were the great com- 
mentators: Domat, who.se Lois civilcs had been 
published in 1694, and Pothier, whose Traite 
des obligations had appeared in 1761 and fur- 
nished, it is claimed, “three fourths of the 
Code”; while “entire chapters” were provided 
by the Grandes ordonnances framed by Chan- 
cellor D’Aguesseau before the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

But other sources can also be traced. In 
theory at least, Roman law prevailed only in that 
southern part of France known as les pays du 
droit icrit. Paris, where the code was drafted, 
was the center of les pays du droit coutumieTj 
which furnished also most of the councilors of 
state. The coutumes, however, were no longer 
unwritten. Those of Paris had been reduced to 
writing before 1580 and the revised text of that 
year was used by the codifiers. Decisions of 
the parlement of Paris were also resorted to. 
Last in the enumeration of sources may be 
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cited the legislation of the revolutionary era, 
partly included in the Bulletin des lois de la 
republique franfaise. 

In arrangement the Code civile like Black- 
stone’s treatise and those of other institutional 
writers, follows pro tanto the Gaian order. It 
is divided into three books which treat 
rcspectivclv of persons (civil status, absentees, 
marriage, divorce and separation, adoption, 
legitimation, potestas^ guardianship, inter- 
diction), property (ownership, usufruct and 
servitudes) and the acquisition of ownership 
(intestate succession, donations inter vwos and 
testaments, obligations, marital property, liens 
and mortgages, scejuestration). Roman law is 
evident as a source, for example, in the classifi- 
cation of property and qualified interests and 
in the law of obligation; the influence of the 
coiitnmes in the provisions for intestate succes- 
sion; the decisions of parlements in the provisions 
regulating the status of absentees; the repub- 
lican legislation in the law of divorce and 
adoption, subjects on which the code made the 
earliest provision in modern western law; the 
law of testaments and the prohibition of entails 
derive from D ’Aguesseau ’s Ordonnances, Al- 
though several of its articles deal with remedial 
adjective law, the instrument is for the most part 
what it purjwrts to be — a code of private sub- 
stantive law, the first of such codes unless we 
include Justinian’s Institutes. 

It will be seen that the Code civil contained 
little, if any, matter which was really original 
with its framers. What they did was to fuse 
the materials of the existing law into a new 
product in which the Roman contributions pre- 
vailed but with the leutonic element not wholly 
wanting. Broadly sj^eaking, it was the final step 
in the reception of Roman law in France. Like 
the contemporary French critics of the code, 
Savigny later criticized it as “the very hasty 
work of the known redactors,” and such it no 
doubt was. If, as Amos contends, Napoleon’s 
chief object was “political and legal unity,” the 
special aim of the redactors was conciseness 
and simplicity. In many particulars of the code 
these results were attained at the cost of super- 
ficiality. Nevertheless, it appeared at the psy- 
chological moment when the Latin world, both 
European and American, had become painfully 
aware of the need of a restatement of its law. 
The Code civile being the pioneer, was eagerly 
accepted as the model and became “to a great 
extent the code of all the Latin races.” From 
its promulgation to the end of the century no 
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civil code was framed anywhere which it did 
not profoundly influence, and many of the later 
codes do little more than reproduce it. In 
France it has won popular devotion and has 
become a part of the legal consciousness of the 
people. While its outward integrity has been 
preserved, its content has been frequently and 
substantially modified by subsequent legislation. 

Charles Sumner Louingikr 
See: Codimcation; Civil Law; Customary Law. 
Consult: Code civil: livre du centenaire (l*aris 1004); 
Hrisssud, J, B., Manuel d'historie du droit franfais, 
5 vols. (Paris i8(;8-ic;o4) vol, i. tr. by R. Howell in 
Continental LcRal Hustory scries, vol. i, pt. iii (Boston 
1912); Camhridfie Modern History, vol. ix (Cambridjic, 
Enfi. 1906) eh. vi; Viollct, VsluX, Droit prive et sources: 
histoire du droit civil /ranfuis (3rd. ed. Paris 1905); 
Lobinfiier, Charles S., “'Phe Napoleon Centenary 
and its LeKal SiRnificance” in Anieriian Bar Assotia- 
tion Journal, vol. vii (1921) 383-87; Crabites, P., 
“Napoleon Bonaparte amd the ('<idc Napoleon” in 
American Bar Association Journal, vol, xiii (1927) 
439-43. Sec also bibliography following the article on 
Civil Law. 

CODE NAPOLEON. See Code Civil. 

CODIFICATION. In its broadest sense, and 
as used by the historical school of juri.sts, codi- 
fication means the reduction of law to written 
form. It presupposes the advancement of law 
through the jireceding stages of legal history 
represented by fas (will of the gods), mos (cus- 
tomary law) aiidy«.v (judicial precedent), as well 
as the invention and diffusion of the art of 
graphic expression. Indeed Maine considers 
codification “a direct result” of the latter, al- 
though he recognizes as a contributing force the 
popular desire for accessibility of laws. But 
while codification in this sense is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from other forms of legislation and 
marks the end of the purely customary stage 
of legal development, it does not attempt a com- 
plete displacement of custom by written law. 
In fact the earliest of the so-called codes arc 
little more than partial expressions of long estab- 
lished custom. Thus in the Twelve Tables we 
find a provision (v, 6) reaignizing the ancient 
gem and requiring succession by its members 
in default of agnates. This had long been the 
law, attained through a slow process of social 
evolution in the course of which the whole 
theory of succession had been revolutionized. 
In this particular the principle becomes fixed, 
further change is rendered difficult if not im- 
possible and a new sanction is acquired— the 
will of the state expressed in written form. But 
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all the while the background of the principle — 
the nature of the gens, its composition and legal 
status — is left to customary law. 

By far the most ancient as well as the most 
elaborate code of this type was that of Ham- 
murabi, king of Babylon, promulgated about 
2100 B.c. It was based upon the preceding 
customary law and treats quite fully, and often 
in a fairly modern way, of procedure, property 
and persons. Probably much influenced by it, 
although appearing some fourteen centuries 
later, was the Hebrew “Book of the Covenant” 
(now contained in Exodus xx, xxiii) follow'ed, 
about a century after, by the “Book of the 
Law” {Deuteronomy, “second law”). 'I’hese cx)l- 
lections mark the progressive transition from 
Israel’s purely customary law. 

The classical examj>le of such a code is the Ro- 
man Twelve Tables, which did not purport to 
embody the entire law’ and were most nearly 
complete in those subjects lying nearest the 
heart of the proletariat, such as debt, neighbor- 
hood regulations, procedure and funeral cere- 
monies. Nearly contemporary with the Roman 
code, although probably quite unconnected with 
it, was the collection known as the “Laws of 
Gortyn,” recovered less than half a century ago 
and constituting the nearest approach to a code 
of early Hellenic law. Hindu law has always 
been to a great extent customary. Its leading 
repository, the so-called “Code of Mann” 
{Manava Dharma Shastre), is now believed to 
be of relatively late origin (400 a.d. by one 
writer) although containing material of great 
antiquity. I’his code, much of which treats of 
subjects other than law as now understood, was 
in force in Burma and Siam as well as India. 

In China, too, customary law antedates the 
period of Hammurabi but written law seems 
likewise to have existed almost from the begin- 
ning. There were several early compilations but 
the most complete, and also the earliest which 
has come down to us, w'as the code of the T’ang 
dynasty, promulgated in 630 a.d. Some of its 
provisions, departing from the exclusively 
penal character of its predecessors, treat 
of marriage. Republished with certain modifica- 
tions under the Ming dynasty it afforded the 
basis of the so-caWed “Manchu Code” (Ta 
Ching Lii Li) of the seventeenth century, which 
is, of all the Chinese codes, the one known best 
among foreigners by reason of its partial ren- 
dition into Englisii by Sir George Staunton. It 
is still in force except so far as modified by 
recent Chinese legislation, including the penal 
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code and such portions of the new civil code 
as have been promulgated. 

In its modern and restricted sense codification 
means much more than the mere reduction of 
law to written form; for that process has long 
since been accomplished in all but the most 
primitive societies. As mankind advances and 
laws multiply in number and complexity the 
need periodically arises for rewriting them with 
a view to greater accessibility and intelligibility. 
The earlier codes, being fragmentary, are in 
due course supplemented by legislation; but 
this likewise is usually of a piecemeal character 
and the written law leaves many gaps which 
must be closed, if at all, by resort to customary 
law or, what is practically the same, authorita- 
tive interpretation. 

This may be illustrated from Roman law. 
The 'J welvc Tables announce (vni, 5) the gen- 
eral doctrine of delictual liability, but williout 
specifications. After more than a century and a 
half that meager provision was supplemented 
by a plebiscittmi known as Lex aquilia which 
fixed as the measure of damages for the destruc- 
tion or injury to property its value within a 
given period. Rut for injury the lex failed to 
prescribe the highest value and as late as the 
time of Gains this was a disputed point, al- 
though some of the jurisconsults interpreted 
the lex as necessarily meaning the highest. It 
also left unsettled many questions regarding 
parties and the circumstances under which lia- 
bility might be enforced. 'I'hc praetor sought 
to meet the situation by granting new remedies 
{artiones utiles or in factum) in addition to that 
provided by the lex and meanwhile the juris- 
consults were busy with interpretations, not 
always harmonious, 'i’hus long before Justin- 
ian’s time this particular branch of Roman law — 
typical of many others — had to be sought not 
only in the archaic Twelve Tables and the Lex 
aquilia but also in numerous and undigested 
praetorian edicta and still more numerous, and 
often conflicting, responsa of jurisconsults. Jus- 
tinian solved the difficulty by harmonizing, 
often through interpolations, this mass of mate- 
rial and incorporating it in one work — the 
Digest. 

It was as the repository of such exhaustive 
consolidations of analogous matter that the 
Digest approached most nearly to a code in the 
modern sense. Yet it lacks the requisite of 
scientific arrangement in its larger outlines, not 
being limited to any one of the law’s grand 
divisions. For while the Digest contains more 
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private, substantive law than any work of the 
Corpus juris civtlis it includes much pro- 
cedural, not a little public, and even some penal, 
law. Its predecessor in the Corpus, the InstituteSy 
in this respect much more resembles a modern 
civil code, although too limited in scope. Of 
the others the Codex contains more criminal 
and ecclesiastical law than the Digest, but also 
a considerable amount of private, substantive 
law” while the Novrllae deal with all sorts of 
subjects. Thus none of the Justinian books con- 
forms entirely to the standards of today. 

'I'hc first vernacular imitation of the Corpus 
juris on an extensive scale appeared in Spain 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
'I'his was the famous Siete partidas of the 
learned Alfonso. As their title indicates they 
con.sist of seven books treating successively 
of canon law, public law, persons, obligations, 
property, procedure and maritime law. Although 
retaining their model’s defects in form and 
arrangement the Partidas contain some original 
features, notably an abundance of legal forms, 
valuable even today. Through its extension to 
the S]>anish colonics the work has played a part 
hardly inferior to the Corpus juris itself in 
extending the field of Roman law. 

Wi<^h the exception of Alfonso’s code the 
influence of the Justinian books, which were 
promulgated in Constantinople, was naturally 
earliest in eastern Europe. It is noticeable in 
the Liber statutorum civitatis Ragusii (1272) 
and in the code of King Stephen Dushan of 
Serbia (1349), which incorporated a considerable 
amount of ecclesiastical and Byzantine law. 
“The Renewed Code of Ferdinand ii’’ of Bo- 
hemia (1627) likewise embodied canonical doc- 
trines as well as Roman law, but was framed 
under German rather than Byz^antine influence. 
In Russia, however, the latter was paramount 
from the beginning. The Vlozhenie (Regula- 
tions) promulgated by Czar Alexis in 1649 drew 
from Justinian’s Novellae, from the PJcloga, the 
Procheiron and other works of Basil the Great, 
as well as from previous Russian legislation, 
and contain constitutional law, judicial organi- 
zation, procedure, contracts, property and penal 
law. However, the Svod Zakonof (Collection of 
laws) promoted by Speransky, the learned chan- 
cellor of Nicholas i, and framed by a commission 
selected in 1826, drew much from the Code 
NapoUon. A new penal code was promulgated 
in 1903 and the draft of a new civil code was 
placed before the Duma in 1907. Meanwhile 
the most purely Slavic code, framed by Pro- 
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fcssor had come into force in 1888 in 

Montenegro. 

By decreeing the abolition of private property 
the Russian revolutionists of 1917 assumed that 
they would thus dispense with the need of 
cither a civil code or a code of civil procedure; 
while the “people’s courts” and other judicial 
functionaries of the new regime found them- 
selves without a body of legislation to guide 
them and were obliged to rely on intermittent 
and unrelated decrees. By 1921 “a new eco- 
nomic policy” was announced, in which private 
property was recognized. Soon the preparation 
of a new civil code was undertaken and its draft- 
ing and adoption (1922) were carried through 
expeditiously. lixccpt for its comparative brevity 
(it contains only 435 articles against 22S1 in the 
Code Napoleon ^ 2385 in the (Icrman and 4063 
in the Argentine) this code in the essentials of 
its form docs not differ greatly from the others. 
But while the captions under which its material 
is classified — persons, property, obligations and 
inheritiincc — are reminiscent of its predecessor, 
their incorporation of the econrimic and social 
prineijiles of the new regime give the code a 
distinctive character. Many subjects arc treated 
in separate decrees. On January i, 1927, a 
criminal code came into force, displacing that 
of 1922. 

In northern Europe the earliest expressions 
of the code idea were in Scandinavia, w'here 
the simultaneous foundation in 1476 of the 
universities of Copenhagen and Uppsala seems 
to have stimulated the scientific study of law. 
After a series of commissions and no le.ss than 
four revisions the Dajiske J,ov was proclaimed 
by King Christian v of Denmark in 1683. It 
was pronounced by Bentham “the least incom- 
plete of all the codes,” although he found much 
omitted from its five books, which included (i) 
judicature (courts and procedure) (2) ecclesi- 
astical regulations, (3) municipal affairs and 
domestic relations, (4) maritime law, (5) obli- 
gations, succession, property. Influenced by this 
code Sweden appointed a commission for codi- 
fication in 1 680 but it was nearly half a century 
before the final results were realized. 'I’he 
Swedish code of 1734 likewise contains five 
booLs, but their order and subject matter are 
considerably different from those of the Danish 
code, with which Bentham contrasts it unfavor- 
ably. The Code FnWric, or Prussian Gesetzbuch 
of 1751 (later Landrecht of 1794), did not pur- 
port to be complete, although Savigny favored 
it more than the Code civil. A Sardinian code 


was produced in 1770, which recognized Roman 
(which it calls “common”) law as its founda- 
tion. 

But the first instruments which really approxi- 
mate the modern code requirements are the 
Napoleonic products of the early nineteenth 
century. The Code civil {q.v.)^ while containing 
some adjective law, is mainly confined to the 
private, substantive branch; but it does not 
exhaust the latter nor is its arrangement ap- 
proved by the best legal experts of today, 'i’he 
other Napoleonic codes, however — the Code de 
procedure civile (1806), the Code dc commerce 
(1807), the Code dlnslruction criminelle (1808) 
and the Code penal (1810) effect a delimitation 
of the fields outside the Code civtl which has 
ever since been followed in civil law countries. 
Whatever criticism they have encountered has 
been not of their formal features as codes but 
of their alleged defects in substance. These 
Naptileonic codes have furni.shed the model for 
all subsequent codifications and were them- 
selves the nuclcMis of a group in which they were 
reprotluced with but few changes. 'J^he Code 
civil was adopted in the year of its promulgation 
in Belgium; in Haiti and Louisiana (largely) in 
1825; in Bolivia in 1831; in the Netherlands in 
1838; in Costa Rica in 1841 (now superseded); 
in Santo Domingo in 1845; in Rumania in ' 
1864; in Italy in 1865; in Quebec in 1866; 
in Portugal and Venezuela (now superseded) in 
1867; in St. Lucia in 1876; and in the Siamese 
draft code of 1908. 'Phese aides fonn a dis- 
tinctively I'rench group and, in spite of occa- 
sional modifications here and there, present a 
striking uniformity. Through tlieir influence on 
the Chilean code of 1855 they furnished the 
model for that of Peru (1855); on this in turn 
were modeled the codes of Costa Rica (1856), 
Nicaragua (1871), Colombia (1873, still re- 
tained with modifications in the T*anama Canal 
Zone); Guatemala (1877), El Salvador (1880) 
and Ecuador (1887). Apart from this Chilean 
group and approaching even more closely to the 
distinctively French group were the civil codes 
of Mexico (1870, since revised) and of Hon- 
duras (1880). In Argentina, thanks to her emi- 
nent jurist Sarsfield, an independent course was 
followed, resulting in 1869 in the most elab- 
orate code of all, which was adopted in its 
entirety by Paraguay (1889) and influenced the 
code of Uruguay (1895). A Sjianish group w'as 
initiated in 1889 by the Codi^o civile extended 
in the siime year to Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, in all of which it continues with 
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modifications, and was followed closely by the 
Panama code of 1922. 

Distinct from all of these j^roiips, especi.illy 
as regards arrangement and certain underlying 
legal conceptions, is the Gesetzhneh (^iennan 
civil code, q.v.). Promulgated in 1900 after 
more than a quarter of a century of continuous 
preparation, it embodies not only the acme 
of German juridical philosophy but the national 
aspiration for legal unity. This great work found 
a contemporary imitator in the civil code of 
Japan, was largely utilized by the framers of the 
Swiss codes (1912), adojited in its entirety by 
lurkey (1926) and is now being followed in 
comjilcting the Chinese civil code. The latest 
among the epoch making coties is that of Brazil, 
promulgated in 1917 after eighteen years of 
endeavor. While utilizing German concepts atul 
theories of arrangement it is yet a correct e\{>res- 
sion of Portuguese law as developed in Brai'jl. 

No survey, however cursory, of modern cotli- 
fieation would be complete without reference 
to the Codex juris canoniciy which came into 
force throughout the Catholic world in 1917, 
marking the climax of nearly nineteen centuries 
of canonical evolution. It was completed by a 
commission working under the supervision of 
Cardinal (iasjiarri and consists of 2414 canons 
(corresponding to articles of secular codes) which 
are distributed among five books under the 
headings Normac /remrales, De personisy De 
rehiiSy De processihusy De delictis et poenis. A 
similar codex prepared for the churches of the 
Oriental Rite is now approaching completion 
by a commissifin of which Monsignor Dher- 
bingny is president. 

In England Bcntham w^as the pioneer of codi- 
fication. “His voluminous writing,” says Amos, 
“had no purpose more distinct nor more recur- 
rent than that.” He was not a Romanist nor 
was he greatly influenced by the continental 
movement for coilification alreatly in full swing 
before his time. His work jiroduced little ajipar- 
ent result during his long life, but within a 
generation after his death came evidences of his 
influence in the codes of India. I’he reaction of 
these on British home legislation is apparent 
in the judicial and procedural reforms of i'S73, 
the Bills of Exchange Act of 1882, the Partner- 
ship Act of 1890, the Sales of Goods Act of 
1893 and the Marine Insurance Act of 1906. 
Bentham also contributed to the movement for 
codifying American law, not only by his writ- 
ings but also by forwarding to Congress his 
draft of a proposed code. 
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More effective, however, in American codifi- 
cation was the continental influence as mani- 
fested in Louisiana, whose law' was codified early 
iTi the nineteenth century, and esjiecially in the 
W'ork of Edward Livingston. Aiujther New York 
lawyer, David Dudley I'ieltl, inspired also by 
the continental movement, devoted much of 
his time after 1839 to the preparation and 
advocacy of codes of American law^ His civil 
code was adfipted in California and the Dakotas 
and in a modified form in Georgia, llis jwo- 
cediiral (ci\il and criminal) codes became the 
model for those now in force in about two thirds 
of the states, wdiile many states have also jienal 
(criminal) codes like his. New York stale, how- 
ever, for which all of the F'ield codes were 
primarily drafted, adopted only the procedural, 
and th()se in a modified form. The Federal 
Penal Code of 1910 is a late example of this 
class. In recetit years the progressive element of 
the American bar has concentrated upon uni- 
form legislation, and the conferences of state 
commissioners for that purpose, beginning in 
1890, have resulted in the preparation and 
adoption throughout American territory of codi- 
fied .si'ctions of the law on important commercial 
branches like negotiable instruments, bills of 
lading warehouse receipts. Since 1923 the 
American Law Institute has been at work on a 
re.statement of important branches of the com- 
mon law (contracts, agency, torts) and conflict 
of laws, which are expected to provide the bases 
for future codifications. 

For half a century or more the codification 
movement has been tending to become inter- 
national. 'Fhe York-Antwerp RuK;s initiated by 
the International Law As.sociation in 1877 may 
be Uiken as a beginning. 'J'he conferences called 
by the Netherlands government in 1893, 1894, 
T900 and 1904 to consider plans ffir harmonizing 
the conflict of laws marked some progress, and 
committees of various organizations are now at 
work on drafts of special branches for a pro- 
posetl cotie of international law. A conference 
has idso met at The Hague for the codification 
of international law as to territorial waters, 
nationality and national responsibility for dam- 
age to aliens. 

According to modem standards a code should 
have three characteristics differentiating it from 
ordinary legislation; completeness in containing 
all the law in force governing the subject of 
which it treats; logical, scientific and at the 
same time convenient arrangement; and, finally, 
clear and concise phraseology which avoids 
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prolixity on the one hand and ambiguity on the 
other. I’hus, while the ancient codes treated of 
law indiscriminately, although never completely 
covering any branch, the modern ones purport 
to cover exhaustively each a special branch. 
The traditional ones are: civil code (private 
substantive law); code of commerce (mercantile 
transactions); penal code (crimes and punish- 
ments); code of criminal procedure; code of civil 
procedure; political code (public law). Some 
instances, indeed, indicate a tendency to carry 
subdivision even farther; thus in recent years 
we have the Indian Contract Act and the Swiss 
Code of Obligations, the Montenegrin Code of 
Property and the Indian Evidence Act, while 
the English speaking nations have nearly all 
codified their law of ncgotialde instruments. 
Definitions and rules for interpretation are no 
longer considered essential or even desirable 
features. While the above requisites have oper- 
ated as ideals in modern codification it is quite 
generally remgnized that they have rarely if 
ever been attained in any single instrument. 
“Of all the codes which legislators have consid- 
ered as complete/’ said Bcntham, “there is not 
one which is so.’’ It is worthy of note that 
although the nature of codification is such as to 
discourage innovation in form, new schemes of 
arrangement within the particular codes have 
appeared in the German, Swiss and Brazilian 
instruments. 

“A code,” said Austin, “must be the product 
of many minds.” As a rule the great codes, 
ancient and modern, have been framed by com- 
missions which functioned by a division of 
labor. Thus, traditionally at least, the 'I’welve 
'babies were drawn up by decemvirs, although 
there are no details as to how the work was 
done. 'Pribonian and his assr)ciates in preparing 
Justinian’s DVf>vst are believed to have distrib- 
uted their material in three parts, each assigned 
to a special group of the commission; the first 
taking institutional or special works, the second, 
commentators on the praetor’s edict and the 
third, miscellaneous treatises. Meeting in ple- 
nary session the commission would call for all 
material collected by any group or member on 
the topic under discussion, the most suitable 
being utilized and the remainder discarded. In 
the Napoleonic codification selection of per- 
sonnel played an important part, and while 
Savigny severely criticizes the attainments of 
the commissioners they were probably the best 
available at the time and were certainly calcu- 
lated to reflect all elements and phases of the 


old law. 'rhe regional principle was employed 
when the Spanish codifiers were appointed 
under the royal decree of i8So providing for a 
general codification on the basis of the 1851 
draft. 

Amos, writing nearly sixty years ago, pro- 
posed as the succe.ssive processes for codifying 
the laws of England: a commission of three to 
devise the plan and arrangement, “inviting ad- 
vice from all quarters”; two assistant commis- 
sioners, at least one of whom should be “a 
barrister in large practice,” to draft the text for 
each grand sulidivision, reporting periodically 
at brief intervals to a commissioner; and finally, 
submission of drafts to “the very highest legal 
ability in the country.” Very similar to this is 
the plan of the American Law Institute where 
each of the main branches chosen for restate- 
ment was assigneil to a “reporter,” supposedly a 
specialist in that line, with whom later cooper- 
ated a group of “advisers,” meeting periodically 
and submitting their drafts to the assembled 
institute at its annual meeting. The National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform Laws 
follows a somewhat similar plan. Probably the 
most extensive use of experts and sj)ecialists 
was in preparing the Gvsetzbuch. Here wc find 
such names as thf)se of Ihering, “greatest Ro- 
manist of our day,” Windscheid, Sohm and 
others of world wide fame. The drafts were 
submitted to judges and university professors, 
as well as to commercial bodies, and all were 
invited to express their views. Munroc Smith 
declared that “the kind and grade of capacity 
demanded arc higher in the case of the codifiers 
than in that of the ordinary legislator or judge,” 
and that “the variation from the ideal is greatest 
in our codifiers.” 'Poo often, especially in the 
United States, have such commissions been 
overloaded with mere politicians. Amos points 
out with telling effect the New York codifiers’ 
palpable ignorance of Justinian, to whom they 
.so glibly referred and whose regulae juris they 
attempted to inc*orporate in their own produc- 
tion. Its ill digested and unscientific character 
probably had quite as much effect as did hos- 
tility to codification per se in finally frustrating 
David Dudley Field’s great project. 

Codification by commissions has not been the 
exclusive method. Notable instances are found, 
both in ancient and modern times, of codes 
which were largely, and even entirely, the work 
t)f a single individual. Such appears to have 
been the case with Solon’s legislation, with the 
Montenegrin code of BogiSid, not to mention 
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Bentham’s or the so-called code of Nathaniel 
Ward of Ipswich. To a great extent Sarsfield 
was the author of the Argentine civil code and 
Bevilaqua of the Brazilian. 

A priori there would seem to be little room 
for difference of opinion as to the desirability 
of so expressing the law in written form as to 
render it complete, logically arranged, concise 
and clear. Those are desirable features in pre- 
senting formally any body of information. 'J’he 
continental opponents of codification have not 
usually as.sailcd it in the abstract. Their objec- 
tions have generally been directed to a particular 
code, to special features or methods of codifi- 
cation or, as in the case of Savigny, to the time 
of the undertaking. Although Savigny readily 
found particular deficiencies in the Code civil 
his essential objection was that the state of 
French jurisprudence at that time precluded 
the possibility of producing a truly scientific 
code. He failed to foresee that codification would 
bring relief from legal chaos in France, afl'ord a 
basis for general improvement in the substance 
of the law and result in the initiation a world 
wide movement looking toward restatement and 
reform. 

'Fhe truth was that the epoch in question 
offered conditions which proved highly favor- 
able to codification. With the overthrow of the 
old regime there arose popular desire for new 
institutions throughout the social structure. 
Moreover, power was concentrated in one 'who 
sensed the possibilities, political and social as 
well as legal, of codification. Even before Napo- 
leon’s rise t(j power there had been a republican 
demand in the Assembly for a code which had 
resulted in the appointment of a committee 
functioning under Cambacercs. The failure of 
this committee tf) produce anything worth while 
illustrates the difficulties of codification by 
means of the democratic process. In such an 
instrument as a code of law so many interests 
are affected and so many diff erences of opinion 
arise that unless authority exi.sts to overcome 
them the effort, however well supported by 
popular sentiment, is apt to fail because of a 
deadlock. 

A circumstance especially favorable to codi- 
fication is the existence of a nationalistic senti- 
ment in its formative state. It is doubtful, for 
example, whether the Constitution of the United 
States, which in a limited sense is a code of 
public law, could have been adopted much 
earlier or later than it was. Nationalistic senti- 
ment is in turn promoted by codification. Flam- 
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murabi was clearly aided by his code in con- 
solidating his realm; Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon planned their codes, primarily with 
that end in view. Victor Emmanuel frankly 
declared that the Italian civil code, which was 
largely an imitation of a foreign instrument, was 
“one of the chief factors of national unity.” The 
effect of the Gesetzhuch, although then less than 
a score of years old, in holding Germany intact 
during the perilous aftermath of the World War 
can scarcely be estimated, liven the Turks, 
although un]>reparcd as yet to frame codes of 
their own, have recognized their importance in 
promoting national unity and borrowed from 
Switzerland and elsewhere instruments to ter- 
minate the divisive operation of separate legal 
systems for the various religious communities. 
The importatir>n of the Swiss code was all the 
more significant because this code was itself 
the proiluct of a national movement for legal 
unity beginning when every Swiss canton had a 
separate legal system. 

In Ivnglish speaking countries a stock objec- 
tion to codification has been its crystallizing 
cllect. It is argued that codification displaces 
that “delicate elasticity” of English law which 
is “just sufficient to admit of its reaching the 
most minute modification in a new state of facts 
without involving any perilous amount of vacil- 
lation.” This is a legitimate argument against 
premature codification but it is hardly one 
against all codification. Premising a certain .se- 
quence of legal development it would follow, 
in this aspect, that the most favoralfie time to 
codify a legal system is when it has reached a 
static, or at least advanced, stage of develop- 
ment, such as that of the Roman law in Jus- 
tinian’s age. Chalmers, the English jurist, criti- 
cized the French Code de commerce because it 
was based on the sixteenth century ordinances 
of Colbert, and French commercial lawn’s “de- 
velopment was thus arrested and it remains in 
substance what it was 200 years ago.” 'Fhe defect 
in that instance, however, was not inherent in 
codification, being partly due to the selection of 
an antiquated source. 

To Munroe Smith, who followed a via media 
between its extren>e opponents and champions, 
codification involved “the transfer from the 
courts to the legislature of the future develop- 
ment of all our law; the elimination, as far as 
may be, of the judiciary as a factor in the making 
of our law.” Such a change he considered unde- 
sirable as to that portion of private law intended 
“primarily to secure the advantage of individ- 
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uals.” He deprecated the use of the term 
‘elasticity” in connection with the common law 
and declared that “ease of amendment ... is 
the chief advantage of judicial legislation,” i.c. 
of “common” over codified law. 'J'he fonuer 
“may be amended by decision. When a aise 
arises which shows that an existing rule of 
common law was originally ill formulated, or 
has ceased to express the existing sense of 
justice, it is in the power of the courts to amend 
the rule.” But, as Sir James 1*'. Stephen long 
before pointed out, one might need to wait a 
century or more before “a case arises” which 
involves the precise point in question. Smith 
al.'so dejdored the diversifying effect of separate 
codification by each American state and the 
consequent interruption of that steady nation- 
alization of American law which he \ieued as 
taking jilace by judicial interpretation, especially 
on the part of the federal tribunals. 

'I’here is little doubt that some branches of 
law lend themsehes more readily than others 
to codification. 'J’he rules determining the con- 
sequences of negligence and fraud, lor example, 
may be stated in general terms; but the appli- 
cations of them arc too multifarious to foresee 
and no codifier has done much more th.in to 
fix the standards of conduct. 'Ehi- Imglish law 
of real property would be harder to codify than 
the law of negotiable instruments has been; 
but the prior seU-ction of the latter was due 
not to any apparent sinqilicity but to the tle- 
mands of the commercial rather than the pro- 
fessional classes for its uniformity as well as 
restatement. In the last analy.sis any branch of 
law worthy of the name must be reducible to 
principles and these are neces.sarily capable of 
classification and expression in w ritten or code 
form. 'I’o the objection that “the common law 
can not be crystallized into forms of words and 
. . . rules” Miinroe Smith well rejoined that 
it “is not only possible but is in fact precisely 
what the English and American courts have 
been doing ever since they began to decide 
cases.” 

In modern times there has long been an 
undercurrent of opposition to the idea of codi- 
fication. While tlie cotlc idea has advanc-ed 
despite this sentiment, practical experience with 
codification has tended to dispel certain popular 
illusions as to its merits, 'fhe first is that of 
pennancnce. Various codifiers have said, and 
doubtless many more have felt, that their work 
at least would endure for all time. But such a 
result is impossible. For codification, like archi- 


tecture, is at best only a transitory process. The 
period of transition to a new code may, indeed, 
lie much longer where the work is well done; 
but the end must come, and usually much 
sooner than the authors anticipate, 'fhe Corpus 
juris had been in force less than two centuries 
when a successor of ju.stinian found it necessary, 
or at least advantageous, to promulgate the 
Eclofia. A shorter jieriod elapsed before the 
ponderous Hasilika appeared to supplant both 
of its predecessors, but it was destined in its 
turn to give way after some five centuries to the 
briefer Ucxahihlos. Most restatements have been 
far less enduring and while none of the modern 
codes has been subjected to such an acid test 
of time many have already been supersetled in 
whole or in part. As the conditions of society 
change new legislation is required, old problians 
lose their importance and codes bi'come obso- 
lete, evi-n withrnit formal repeal, by slow attri- 
tion on tlu: one hand ami slow accretion of new 
laws on the other. 

Another illusion regarding codes is that of 
the possibility of attaining complete simplicity. 
I'redcrick the (beat hoped that his code would 
provt' to be so simple that “the wiiolc body of 
modern advocates will be rendered useless.” So 
the I'Vench republicans, according to Barrere, 
aimed “to make the hnv simple, democratic, and 
accessibli* to e\ery citizen.” But this was only 
another chimera. Clearness we have seen to be 
one of the requisites of a true code; but that 
docs not mean that it must be equally clear to 
all minds — to the peasant as well as to the 
philosopher. Law, like other branches of knowl- 
edge, has its terminology and its network of 
concepts, accumulated through many centuries 
and often passed on from one civilization to 
another, as is evidenced by the Roman legal 
tenns in English. Even the Constitution of the 
United States uses terms like bill of attainder 
and habeas corjnis, which have not only a tech- 
nical meaning but a long legal background. The 
technical language should of course be clear to 
those whose task it is to apply the code, but 
to go further and attempt to bring the language 
within the comprehension of the masses is to 
invite uncertainty and thus defeat one of the 
prime purposes of a code. 

hVedcrick likewise at first “prohibited all 
interpretation and ordered that recourse should 
be had to the legislative power.” In this he was 
but following Justinian and anticipating Napo- 
leon, both of whom forbade commentaries — ^the 
normal civil law method of interpretation. But 
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Frederick was compelled later to withdraw his 
prohibition, while those of Justinian and Na- 
poleon were ignored. For interpretation arises 
in response to the need of determining authori- 
tatively whether a particular case falls within 
that provision of a code which is alleged to 
govern it. Unless the question can be so deter- 
mined the case can never be decided and the 
code fails of its purpose. No codifier, however 
experienced, can foresee more than a fraction 
of the myriad questions which may arise under 
any provision he may frame. On the other hand 
it cannot be gainsaid that most modern codes 
anticipate and provide for a greater number of 
contingencies and future cases than docs any 
consuetudinary system. Codification, then, docs 
not dispense with interpretation but does reduce 
the need for it. As Sir James F. Stephen re- 
marked, a code may relieve the uncertainty of 
waiting a century or more for some one to bring 
a lawsuit in which your question may be de- 
cided. Nor is interpretation inimical to codifi- 
cation. Any legal instrument is the richer for 
being subjected to the scrutiny and construction 
of experienced jurists applying it to concrete 
cases. Bryce was not far wrong in attributing to 
the judicial interpretation of the Constitution of 
the United States an importance not inferior to 
the original text. '^J'hus interpretation is at once 
the normal complement of codification and the 
measure of its usefulness. 

As a corollary from the foregoing is the illu- 
sion held by certain of tlie early advocates of 
codification that a proper code would make 
the law so plain as to render resort to the 
courts unnecessary. That involved, among 
others, the assumption that litigation results 
mainly from the law’s uncertainty. Of litigation 
so caused there should be, and probably (for no 
exact statistics arc available) is, Ic.ss, propor- 
tionately, on matters controlled by a code. But 
experience has demonstrated that litigation 
continues even though the law itself is clear, 
increasing with the growth of population, the 
expansion of trade and industry and the grow- 
ing complexity of society. But except for the 
fact that a new and innovating code sometimes 
requires frequent preliminary inlcrpretiition 
there is nothing to support the countercharge 
that such increase results from codification. In 
fine, while codification is intended tf) introduce 
further stability, certainty and rationality into 
the law it is not a prelude to the millennium. 

Charles Sumner Lobin(;ikk 
See: Law; Judicial PRociiSs; Lfgislation; C’asb 
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Law; Corpus Juris Civilis; Code Civil; German 
Civil Code; Customary Law; Roman Law; Canon 
Law'; Civil Law; Common Law; Criminal Law; 
Maritime Law; Commercial Law'; International 
Law. 

Comult: Maine, II. S., Ancient J.mc (loth ed. London 
1884), SaviKny, 1 '*. K., Vom Beruf umerrr Zeit fiir 
Gesetzfiehuni; nnd Ri'ihts 7 nssenschaft (31 d ed. Heidcl- 
bei'K 1840), Ir. Irotn 2nd German ed. by Abraham 
Hayw'ard as Of the I ocutton of Our A^e for Leftislation 
ami Jtmsprudcnce (London 1831); Bentham, Jeremy, 
I ^1070 of a Conifi/elr Code of La 7 C, in Works, ed. by J(jhn 
IV)wrinR, Vf>l. 111 (ICdinburKh 1843) p. 155 210; Arnos, 
Sheldon, An En;dt'>h Code (London 1873); hield, 
DaMd Dudley, Speeches, Arffuments and Mtsiellaneous 
Papers, 3 vols. (New York 1884-90) vol. i, p. 307-483; 
Behrend, I. h'r., “l>ic ncueren Privatrechts-Kodifika- 
tionen” in Iloltzendorir’s Encyklopadie der Rechts- 
7 cissenschaft (5th ed., Leipsie 1890) p. 389-422; Carter, 
James C., The Proposed Codification of our Common 
Laiv (New York 1884); LobinRier, C. S., “'I’he 
Cradle of Western Law”m United States Laiv Ret'ietv, 
vol. l\iii (1929) 572-80, 623-32, vol. Ixiv (1930) 8-15. 
and “The Conneciin^j Link in World Law” in Na- 
tional UnitJcrsity Laro Reviezv, vol. ix (1929) 3-53, and 
“Napoleon and his Code” in Harvard Latv Revtcto, 
vol. xxxii (1918) 114-34; Ilbert, Courtenay, Lej^islative 
Methods ami Forms (Oxford 1901); Smith, Munroe, 
“State Statute and O)mrnon Law” in A General View 
of European Le/jal History and other Papers (New York 
1927) p. 52-109; Cardozo, Benjamin N., The Growth 
of the Lazo (New Haven 1924); Kantonivitch, J., “^’he 
Civil Code of Soviet Russia” in Yale Lazo Journal, 
vol. xxxii (1923) 779-89; Hudson, Manley O., “The 
Progressive Codification of International Law” in 
American Journal of International Law, vol. xx (1926) 
655-69. 

CODRTNGTON, ROBERT HENRY (1830- 
1 922) ,En gl ish ail th ropologist . Codrington ’s stu dy 
of primitive life during his thirty years of mis- 
sionary service in the Melanesian Islands re- 
sulted in contributions to anthropology which 
are best represented by two important works. 
The Melanesian Lan^ua^es (Oxford 1885) and 
The Melanesians (Oxford 1891). He belongs to 
that select body of field workers in anthropology 
who have approached their task with adequate 
realization of the barriers separating the savage 
from the civilized mind. Supremely aware that 
he possessed his “full share” of the “prejudices 
and preililections” common to missionaries he 
managed to achieve objectivity by aiming con- 
sistently to “set forth as much as possible what 
natives vSay about themselves, not what Euro- 
peans say about them.” With his knowledge of 
the Melanesian tongues Codrington was able to 
gather from the spontaneous utterances of the 
more intelligent natives at least the general im- 
port of their beliefs; and very few interpreters of 
primitive religions have achieved even this d«- 
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gree of success. His famous generalization that 
“the Melanesian mind is entirely possessed by 
the belief in a supernatural power or influence 
called almost universally mana" rests in the bed 
rock of native evidence thoroughly sifted and at- 
tested. In stating this principle Codrington con- 
fined himself strictly to the facts as found in 
Melanesia, making no assumption, as later stu- 
dents of the magico-rcligious have done, that it 
is of world wide application. Others tend to as- 
sume that the mana principle (or “dynamism,” 
as Van Gennep would say) has a validity apart 
from and in contrast to that of animism; but 
Codrington faithfully reports that in the Mela- 
nesian region the doctrine of mana and the belief 
in spirits overlap in manifold ways. 'Fhe wide- 
spread speculative and controversial treatment 
of mana at least illustrates the immense impetus 
given to science by conscientious and penetrat- 
ing ethnographic research such as Codrington ’s. 

R. R. Mauk'it 

COEDUCATION. The term “coeducation” is 
commonly understood to mean the education of 
both sexes in the same institution and in the 
same classes; it has also been applied to educa- 
tion of men and women in the same university 
but in separate classes or in affiliated colleges. 

Real coeducation is a modern phenomenon. 
In ancient Greece the sharp sejiaratioii of the 
sexes in social and economic fife had its reflec- 
tion in the educational system. Greek women 
received only a slight literary education and co- 
education was unknown. Although the status of 
women in Rome was distinctly higher than in 
Greece education of boys was separate from 
that of girls save in their early years, when 
plebeian girls were permitted to attend the ludi, 
or elementary schools, in the forum, b^rom the 
dawji of the MicUlle Ages until late in the eight- 
eenth century social usage and ideas sharply 
separated the functions of the sexes, relegating 
to women housewifely tasks and the rearing of 
children, and to men all other social, economic, 
political and intellectual functions. Under such 
a regime coeducation couKl not exist. 

The late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries saw the beginnings of coeducation. 
Pcstalozzi, the Swiss educational refonner, 
taught boys and girls together in his famous 
elementary school at Burgdorf, which was 
visited by educators from many countries. Co- 
educational schools were established by the 
Society of Friends in several American states 
after the revolution. Naturally the growth of co- 


education could not come about until the desir- 
ability of opening educational opportunities to 
women had been recognized. 

The most powerful influence in furthering the 
view that girls should be given schooling com- 
parable to that of boys was the industrial revo- 
lution, which profoundly altered the fives and 
the statue of women. Scores of thousands of 
women by working exhausting hours in facto- 
ries demonstrated that women could achieve 
economic independence. Little by little this fact 
was recognized not only by public opinion but 
by law, one civilized state after another acknowl- 
edging the rising status of women by revising in 
the direction of independence for wives legal 
codes which had so long borne hardly upon 
women. 

As a further consequence of the economic 
revolution women of the middle classes, who for 
centuries had been chained to the sjunning 
wheel and the loom, now enjoyed considerable 
leisure with a resulting demand for increased 
educational opj v )rt u n i tics . 

These developments, in a milieu pervaded by 
a democratic ideology assuming equality of op- 
portunity for all and state responsibility for the 
education of the nation’s children, combined to 
pave the way for the growth of coeducation. The 
discovery that segregated schools were more 
expensive also aided the spread of coeducation. 

These factors have operated more potently in 
.America than in Europe, where ancient tradi- 
tions of segregation have proved a greater ob- 
stacle to coeducation. In Catholic countries the 
power of the church has been consistently exer- 
cised against coeducation, at least in any school 
above the elementary. In general, equality of 
educational opportunity has been interpreted in 
European countries as signifying nothing more 
than the opportunity for girls to study much the 
same subjects as boys, with much the same 
methods of instruction; nor has the feminist 
movement exerted any significant influence in 
changing this situation except in the realm of 
higher education, being apparently content on 
the whole to accept segregation of boys and girls 
in secondary schools so long as these institutions 
afforded to girls approximately equal opportu- 
nity to securepreparationfortheuniversity or for 
a vocation. IVuc, in cities or .small towns, where 
no special secondary school for girls exists, it is 
not uncommon for girls to be admitted to the 
boys’ school. But coeducation under these cir- 
cumstances has been described as a last resort 
{pis aller), adopted only for economic reasons. 
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Elementary coeducation is general only in 
Holland, Switzerland, Jugoslavia and Greece, 
although it is by no means uncommon in Great 
Britain. 

Answers to a questionnaire circulated ex- 
tensively among European teachers of second- 
ary schools in 1929 revealed that a large ma- 
jority of countries provided segregated second- 
ary schools but tended to make programs and 
methods identical save for gymnastics and 
manual work. Although boys and girls in France 
are instructed in sejiarate lycJ.es or collc»es the 
programs of study leading to the baccalaureat 
have been since October, 1924, practiadly 
identical. In England and Wales the public 
schools controlled by the Board of Education 
and receiving state subsidies arc preponderantly 
of the segregated type. In the Irish Free State, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Spain, 
Italy and (i recce coeducation is not favored in 
secondary schools. 

On the other hand, a few countries have been 
trying out coeducation with more or less satis- 
factory results. An interesting type of secondary 
school has recently aj>peared in Hamburg, 
Bremen and a few other (ierman cities. 'Ehesc 
so-called “community scliools” {('tpmcinschujts- 
schulcn) aie frankly experimental in character 
and have introduced the innovation of coeduca- 
tion as a part of a calculated ])olicy of minimiz- 
ing sex distinctions in response to changed .social 
conditions. In Poland, in 1929, 26.7 percent of 
the total public and private secondary schools 
were mixed, Holland, Jugoslavia and Russia are 
the only European countries in which the 
majority of secondary schools are coeducational. 
In Holland there are no secondary schools solely 
lor boys and only one liftcenth of the total 
secondary schools are reserved for girls. Jugo- 
slavia reported in 1928-29 that 75 percent of her 
public secondary schools were mixed. So\ict 
Russia has adopted a deliberate policy of co- 
education from the elementary school through 
the university. When the historical status of 
women in Moslem countries is considered it is 
significant that Turkey recently became inter- 
ested in coeducation and in 1927 tried the 
system in several middle schools. European 
universities are almost without exception open 
to qualified women, who have fiocked to them in 
ever swelling numbers since the World War. 

The history of coeducation in the United 
States presents a sharp antithesis to that in 
Europe. Murray’s New English Dictionary and 
the Standard Dictionary state that the term 
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“coeducation” originated in the United States. 
In the colonial era girls were generally excluded 
from the boys’ schools with the exception of the 
dame schools and the elementary schools in 
Dutch New Netherlands. But after the revolu- 
tion the elementary and secondary schools of the 
new states were gradually opened to girls. Most 
of the early high schools dating from the eight- 
een twenties and thirties were boys’ schools. 
Coeducation was forced to wait until public 
o])inion had been converted to a belief in sec- 
ondary education for girls. 'Phis belief spread 
rapidly after 1850 and the tendency toward co- 
education in public high schools became in- 
creasingly powerful. In 1926 out of an estimated 
number of public secondary schools of 22,500, 
only 102 of the segregated type were reported, 
most of these being established in old eastern 
cities. On the other hand, many such private 
schools and academies exist in the United States. 
In 1928, 74,954 boys and 78,775 girls were en- 
rolled in segregated private secondary schools, 
while 115,520 were receiving instruction in co- 
educational private schools. Colleges and uni- 
versities have not so wholeheartedlyaccepted co- 
education as have the public high schools. Not 
only are certain endowed universities, such as 
Harvard, Yale and Princeton, all but closed to 
women, but the .state universities of Virginia and 
North Carolina admit women only under re- 
strictive conditions. One compromise in the 
struggle ari.sing out of proposals to open Amer- 
ican universities to women has been the co- 
ordinate college, such as Barnard and Radcliffe 
at Columbia and Harvard respectively, where 
women arc offered substantially the same curric- 
ulum as in the men’s division and under the 
same general auspices. Approximately 100 
separate colleges, exclusive of junior colleges, 
have been established for women, with an en- 
rolment of 41,180 in 1925-26. Most of these 
colleges arc located in eastern, southern and 
central states. 

Economy has been a cogent reason for the 
adoption of coeducation in the United States. 
The leaders of the free school movement were 
not slow to sec that the same standard of excel- 
lence in grading, instruction and equipment 
could not be maintained in segregated schools 
without a much larger teaching force than would 
be required in coeducational schools. Demo- 
cratic theories have also played their part in the 
outcome. A Bureau of Education Circular (no. 2, 
Washington 1883) summarized reasons for 
adopting coeducation sent in by more than 500 
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cities. Several cities gave as their motive “justice 
to both sexes”; 14 declared the system to he 
more “impartial”; 158 declared it to be “benefi- 
cial” to both sexes; loi favored it as “econom- 
ical,” 81 as “customary,” 78 as “convenient” 
and 59 as “natural.” In 1902 an educator ex- 
plained the prevalence of coeducation in the 
West as follows: “The necessities of frontier 
conditions and the influences of education by 
the state paved the way for educating them 
[both sexes] together.” 

When American women had achieved a 
measure of economic and legal independence in 
the sixties and seventies they worked indi- 
vidually and collectively to extend the opportu- 
nities for higher education to their own sex. Un- 
questionably feminist influence has been power- 
ful in America, both in bringing about coeduca- 
tion in state universities and in securing the 
foundation of separate and affiliated colleges for 
women. 

Somewhat of a reaction against coeducation 
set in about the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury and various difficulties were brought to 
light by critics of the system. It was asserted, and 
still is in some quarters, that women need a 
course of study and methods of instruction that 
take more account of their peculiar psychological 
nature and needs and of the special social de- 
mands that will be made upon them. Critics 
have also cited as arguments against coeducation: 
the moral problems created by the free associa- 
tion of girls and boys in high school during the 
unsettled period of early adolescence; the elec- 
tion by college women of the humanistic sub- 
jects in such numbers as to drive the men from 
those courses on the ground that they are 
“feminine stuff,” thus depriving men of the 
liberal culture they greatly need; the difficulties 
created for deans of women and deans of men in 
coeducational universities by the round of 
social activities participated in by men and 
women who are so absorbed in the opposite sex 
that they develop no serious interest and pur- 
pose in study; the more rapid mental develop- 
ment of girls after the twelfth year, often result- 
ing in superior class work on the part of the 
girls and discouragement of the boys; comjieti- 
tion with boys and men in meeting the exacting 
intellectual standards of high school and college, 
which is injurious to the health of young women. 
Of these last two contradictory criticisms the 
latter has been so abundantly refuted by in- 
vestigation that it is rarely heard at present. 

On the other hand, the advocates of coeduca- 


tion point out that: the whole trend of modem 
social and economic life is in the direction of a 
closer approximation of the interests, activities 
and life work of men and women and requires 
similar education; if men and women are to work 
and play together and to strive for common ends 
they should learn to understand and appreciate 
each other by being educated together; there is 
considerable testimony of educators to the 
effect that except in occasional instances the 
daily association of adolescent boys and girls has, 
instead of affecting morals adversely, lifted the 
moral tone of coeducational schools above that 
of segregated institutions; men and women 
educated in coniTnon run together better “in 
the harness of married life”; the rich and 
varied offerings of our coeducational high 
schools and colleges make it possible for each 
sex to choose those courses w'hich best meet in- 
dividual tastes, talents and life purposes; if men 
are driven from the humanistic courses by the 
presence of women in the classes the solution of 
the difficulty would seem to lie, not in banishing 
women, but in educating young men to accept 
association with women in college, as in life, as a 
matter of course. 

In recent years there appears to be a trend in 
American education toward differentiating the 
education of men and women in the secondary 
and collegiate stages. Increased stress on home 
economics courses in high schools, courses in 
euthcnics at Vassar which include study of the 
physical and mental development of the child, 
and the Institute for Coordination of Women’s 
Interests at Smith are indicative of this tend- 
ency. Whether these specialized courses will be 
widely elected by women cannot yet be deter- 
mined, but their development in coeducational 
institutions may well dissipate many objections 
to coeducation founded on the view that women 
have special interests and needs that demand 
special educational treatment, without abandon- 
ing such advantages as coeducation provides. 

Wii.LYSTiNE Gooi).si-:ll 

Sfv : Education; Puhlic Education; Educaiion, 
Sfctakian; Universmies and Colleges; Woman, 
Position in Society. 
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COEN, JAN PIF/l’ERSZOON (15S7- 1629), 
founder of Dutch priwer in the East Indies. As a 
youn^ man Coen studied commerce, esjiecially 
in Italy, and in 1 607 he entered the ser\ ice of the 
JCast India Company. In 1(113 he lieeame direc- 
tor general of the Dutch factories in tlu* lust 
Indies; from 1619 to 1623 and from 1627 until 
his death he was governor general in active 
service. 

Coen, like the Portuguese Albuquerque, 
definitely fixed the direction of liis tountiy's 
colonial expansion. The Dutch bust India Com- 
pany from its founding in 1(102 until C Vien’s as- 
sumption of supreme power had merely main- 
t.iineil a few^ small factories in the Malay 
Archipelago, the governors general trawling 
from one to another with the fieet which gath- 
ered the spice crop. Coen lealized the iitilit\ of 
estal.ilishing strong settk inents and a real cviitral 
base. In 1619 he foundc-d Batavia, which he 
made the seat of administration, and sub.se- 
quently strengthened the jiosition of the com- 
pany in Java and the Spice Islands by the fouiKk.- 
tion of military posts. His task was made ditli- 
cult by the pre.sence of the competing English, 
whom he could not fight opc-nly bec.inse of the 
alliance between the United Priniiues and 
luigland. Coen did succeed in making their 
existence difficult, hovve\er; he was morally re- 
sponsible for the massacre of Amboina in Ftb- 
ruary, 1623, when twehe Englishmen (accord- 
ing to some authorities, nine) w'cre condemned 
to death by the head of the Dutch factory. 
Coen was so liated by the English that in 1624 
they caused the Estates G’eneral to forbid him 
to return to the Indies, and he was able to 
rejoin his post only by making use of a subter- 
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fiige. On his arrival in Batavia the English left 
the city and Dutch superiority in the East 
Indies was definitely assured. 

d’oward the natives C^ieii was strict and even 
cruel, his conduct being the almost inevitable 
consequence of company orders to establish 
commercial monopoly. His importance as an 
early colonial leader has only recently been 
recognized. 

CnARi.F..s Di: Lannoy 
(Jomult: Colenbrander, J I. T., Jan P/efersz. Coen, lie- 
sthetden ami rent zijn hednif in Indie, 5 vols. (The 
11.1^110 1919-23); Bokemeyer, II., Die AJolukkcn 
(Lfipsic 188S) ch. v; Deventer, M. L. van, Ge- 
sdiiedenis det Nederlanders op Java, 2 voK. (Ilaailem 
1887); L.innovx (!h. De, and Linden, II. vander, 
Ihstoiie dt I'expamion (oloniale dc\ peuples ciiropeem, 
2 voK. (Brussels 1907-11) vol. ii, p. 67 73, I11-18. 
For a short popular bionrapliy, see I Iiiijbei’s, F. II. 
M., P. Coen (Utrecht 1914). 

COERCION as a trait of human behavior may 
be said to obtain wherever action or thought by 
one indnidual or group is compelled or re- 
strained by another. To coerce is to exercise 
some form of jdiysical or moral compulsion. 
Among human beings the nature and significance 
of coercion m.iv be specified in terms of: the pri- 
or relations of the coerter and the coercee; thf 
sjiecific forms w Inch the act oi' comjnilsion take? 
and the act’s total consecjuences during a certain 
period of time. A coercionless society is incon- 
ceivabU . Coercion takes jilacc whenever two or 
more living organisms diflereiit from one 
another live together. 

'rheir comjiiilsions and re.straints may be 
direct or indirect. 'I'he indirect make up much of 
what is called the soci.u oixli r, but the sense of 
direct coercion always immintnt is no small 
comjionent in their sanction. It is the force in 
conscience and iimlerlies much that is normal as 
well as neurolic in human behavior. Neurotics 
suffer from repressions in which the repressing 
agent is a desire or an attitude- -called by psycho- 
analysts “censor” — set up and sustained by the 
ineflfable mores of the community in which the 
suflTerer grows up. Ojierating automatically with 
unchallenged authority the mores establish as 
habitual the conflict in an individual’s life where- 
in his neurosis consists. If it is not recognized as 
the consequence of coercion by society it is 
because the coercion is reflex and automatic, in- 
corporated, so to speak, in the personality of the 
coercee. 

Where a coercion is not so incorporated it is 
recognized and is called coercion. When it is 
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direct we call it physical; when indirect, moral. 
Both compel or restrain conduct by force 
majeure. I’he force lays down the performance 
gradients along which the action unwillingly 
takes place. 

Whether such coerced action is sanctioned 
depends upon the prior relations of the protag- 
onists. Where these arc not implied by the insti- 
tutional structure of society, but are chanceful or 
episodic, the coercee committing, say, robbery 
or murder under the threat of death, is not held 
responsible. But where the protagonists are re- 
lated as parent and child, master and servant, 
principal and agent, the coercee is held re- 
sponsible. It would seem that the relations of 
coercer and coercee are regarded as not exten- 
sible from sanctioned to disapproved coercions. 
Sanctioned coercions are identifiable through 
the fact that they evoke conformity 
Under sanction, coercer and coercee arc pre- 
sumed to be members of each other on the 
analogy of parent and child in the family. The 
coercive intent is generally acknowledged as 
good, in itself or by its consequences, for both 
protagonists. It is this sentiment which sustains 
the legal system, taxation, compulsory educa- 
tion, established religion, the forms of manners 
and morals current and all those modes of 
coercion which are used in times of national 
crisis, such as war, pestilence or famine. The 
presumption is that security and other advan- 
tages accrue to the coercee — in the case of 
punishment for crime, security from subsequent 
coercion. 'I'lns pre.sumption both rationalizes 
anti sustains what is in the end the brute, irra- 
tional superior force, actual or fancied, on which 
coercion depends. 

It is customary to assume that sanctioned and 
unsanctioned coercions differ in kind. No such 
difference appears on analysis. An unsanctioned 
coercion is one operated by an outsider. The 
outsider is such only because he does not belong, 
according lo custom or law, to the “duly consti- 
tuted authority” in a given field. He has no 
“sovereignty,” he is an interloper. According to 
the scale and range of his operations he may be 
anything from a highwayman to a Bonaparte, a 
cipher in a lynching mob to a volunteer crime 
commission or vigilance committee. The higher 
his scale and the wider his scope the more likely 
are his coercions to acquire those sanctions 
which convert unw'illing deeds into willed duties 
and shift the emphasis from the coercer to the 
coercee, from coercion to conformity. Sanctions 
accrue to an act by an initial conformity with 
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the mores through the repetition of long estab- 
lished usage and through assumed satisfactory 
consequences to the community as a whole. 
Usage has .sanctioned the boss system in Ameri- 
can politics; recency keeps its equivalent in other 
fields, known as “racketeering,” an unlawful 
form of coercion, l^ynching, although a statu- 
tory crime, is so congruous with the southern 
mores that it goes practically unpunished there. 
For the same reason the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment can be enforced hardly anywhere in the 
United States, On the other hand, because of the 
satisfactory consequences presumed to accrue 
from them, compulsory education and the in- 
come tax meet with conformity close to free 
consent. I'he sanctions described establish the 
only discernible differences between blackmail 
and taxation, between graft and tribute or “rep 
arations,” between con.scription and forced 
membership in labor unions and trade associa- 
tions or churches. 

Most social coercion is indirect; it only 
threatens force. Its statutory formula is, “under 
the penalty of the law,” But all coercions involve 
fear of penalties. Without belief that the coercer 
can and will impose penalties no indirect coer- 
cion can he effective. Authority, which is the 
sanctioned exercise of indirect coercion, rests 
upon and is nourished through this belief. The 
coercer is credited with the power to impose 
feared penalties and his authority holds only so 
long as his credit is good. The credit may acenje 
to him variously: through once making his 
authentic force directly felt (as does a highway- 
man or a successful pugilist); by delegation from 
another (a notion which is a component in all 
views of the source of authority — such as theo- 
ries of divine right, natural right, legal right — 
since they all refer back to an ultimately super- 
natural original source); by chance or coinci- 
dence leading to a delusory belief that the 
coercer actually posse.sses delegated power. 

It may be doubted whether these modes of 
establishing credit for coercive strength could 
long sustain it except for the lengthy period of 
direct coercion and authority practised by adults 
upon the young. The prolonged human infancy 
carries wdth it prolonged subordination and 
dependence of the young upon the old. I'his 
creates in each new generation a habit of sub- 
mission and obedience and at the same time a 
belief in the strength of the old which long out 
lives this strength. Thus authority, as patria 
potestasy survives the power to enforce it; it lives, 
on the mores into wdiich it has become incorpo- 
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rated and they sustain it arbitrarily. With the 
growth of society, the division of labor and the 
specialization of functions the scope of the 
habit of submission spreads from jiarent to 
school, church, state and to all the other institu- 
tional forms and persons that serve as emotional 
surrogates for the patria potestas. Surrogates 
must either harmonize with a community’s 
mores or be able to destroy them. The latter is 
possible only to radical alterations of the condi- 
tions of social life, like machine industry. Hence 
dictatorships, even of revolutionary origin like 
Napoleon’s or Mussolini’s, and civil disobedi- 
ence like Gandhi’s, can flourish, wliile “dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” makes industrialization 
its basic effort. Under conditions of crisis or 
catastrophe — war, pestilence or famine — en- 
hanced coercion such as dictatorship is often set 
up because the mores are relaxed, men arc at 
loose ends, standards and conventions go by the 
board, society tends to break down from an 
organization of institutions into an aggregation 
of individuals and a succession of mobs. Some- 
times the opposite occurs, coercion at one point 
being compensated for by looseness at another: 
as in the antithesis between the puritanic char- 
acter of American mores in matters of sex and 
art and the unscrupulousness of business 
practise. 

Social inheritance and thence civilization rest 
on the primary coercion of youth by age. 'IVadi- 
tion and custom rest upon the ineradicability of 
experience imposed on infancy and ujion conse- 
quences to the individual through membership 
in a group. When faith fails that the latter are 
good, coercion awakens resistance, counter- 
coercion; “civil disobedience” gets de.seribed as 
duty; government faces rebellion; ehureh faces 
dissent. The upshot of such confrontatkuis is 
cither the extirpation of the opposition or the 
multiplication of sovereignties. 

In western thought coercion became a moot 
question in jiolitics with the consolidation of 
monarchical states; in religion with the success 
of the Lutheran heresy. Hobbes’ Leviathan^ 
Spinoza’s Tractatus politicus and Tractalus 
iheologico-politicuSy Locke’s essays on Ciml 
Government and on Toleration attest the rise of 
the question through the confrontation of 
practically equal powers and the consetpicnt 
need of each side to rationalize and justify its 
own desire. Since I^cke the logical defense of 
coercion has become more and more difficult. 
Thinkers like Godwin, in his Political JusUce, 
reject it altogether and the philosophy of anarch- 
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ism has followed his lead. Its logic is in- 
fallible but, since coercion is inherent in the 
nature of things, barren, ’'riie utilitarians appear 
to have pursued a more fruitful line of analysis. 
Philosophers of the industrial revolution in 
England, they argued against the restrictions of 
society upon enterprise and innovation, main- 
tiiining that natural coercion is enough; “laissez 
fairc,” they said; the consequences determine 
whether a coercion evokes conformity or rebel- 
lion. So contended Bentham in his J^rinciples of 
Morals and Legislation and Mill in Liberty. Their 
views have influenced considerably the later 
developments of law and business practise; in 
the speculative ilomain they have been super- 
seded by others which draw heavily upon the 
biological and psychological disciplines. 

Horace M. Kallen 
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COEUR, JACQUES (1395-1456), French mer- 
chant and financier. Coeur (or Cuer), the son of 
a small merchant of Bourges, became inspired as 
a result of his early travels in the Levant to try 
to free French commerce from the control of the 
Venetian and Genoese merchants. He organized 
and solidified the h'rench markets and made 
JVIontpcllicr an important center of Levantine 
trade. He owned and operated a large commer- 
cial fleet, hatl more than three hundred factors in 
branch houses throughout tlic land, operated a 
silk factory at Florence, a paper mill at Bourges 
and mines of silver, lead and copper, ran a large 
passenger service for pilgrims to the Fiast and 
amassed a fortune estimated at twenty-seven 
million francs. Coeur placed his riches at the 
disposal of Charles vii for the recovery of the 
kingdom and became first the king’s master 
of the mint and later his steward . I lis position 
of power and eminence and his lack of scruple, 
however, aroused the hatred and jealousy of the 
petty merchants. They brought about his arrest 
and trial on the charge of having poisoned the 
king’s mistress. Coeur managed to escape to 
Rome in 1455, was well received by Pope Calix- 
tus III, but died the following year at Chios. 

Banker and creditor of king and lords, honored 
by the pope and raised to the nobility by the 
king, in touch with the rulers of the East and the 
great merchants of the world, patron of the arts 
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and displayer of an agf^ressivc luxury, Coeur is a 
typical representative of the risinj^ bourgeoisie of 
the late Middle Ages which became allied with 
the crown against the old landed aristocracy. He 
gave the needed impetus to the entrance of the 
merchant class into public life and heralded their 
increasingly important participation in the dis- 
posal of all significant matters of state. 

Henri Hauser 

Camult: Clement, Pierre, Jacques (Joeur et (Jharles vii 
(new ed. Puns 1865); Prutz, II., Jaiques Coeur von 
Bourses (Berlin Kerr, A. B., Jatques Coeur 

(New York 1927); Bouvier, R., Un finamier colonial 
au A'V’« sietle, JuLques (Joeur (Pans igzS). 

COFP'EE. See Plan! ation Wares. 

COGHLAN, TIMCrrUY AUGUSTINE 
(i 85()-I926), Au.stralian statistician and civil 
servant. With the exception of unimportant 
intervals Coghlan devoted his life to public 
service in New South Wales. After working in 
the departments of Public Instruction and Pub- 
lic Works he was appointed in 1886 to the newly 
created position of government statistician and 
served in this capacity for nineteen years. He 
was a member of the Public Service Hoard, 
chairman of the Central Board of Old Age 
Pensions and Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
In 1905 he was appointed agent general for 
New South Wales in London, a position he 
filled almost continuously until his death. He 
served on various royal commissions and rep- 
resented the Commonwealth of Australia on 
the Pacific Cable Board. He was a fellow and 
member of Council of the Royal Statistical 
Society, London, and a member of tlie Institut 
International de Statistique. 

As government statistician, a position for 
which he had originally no particular training, 
Coghlan was responsible for the compilation of 
a number of valuable statistical summaries, 
some of which covered not only New South 
Wales but also the six other Australian .states. 
He directed the censuses of iSgi and 1901 in 
New South Wales and he manifested a keen 
interest in vital statistics. He attempted an 
enumeration not only of the deaf, dumb and 
blind but also of the sick and infirm according 
to age and occupational groups. In the field of 
vital statistics his special studies include the 
Decline in the Birth-Rate of New South Wales 
(Sydney 1903) and Childbirth in New South 
Wales (Sydney 1899). He was responsible for 
the compilation in 1892 of the first official life 
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table in any of the Australian colonie.s. The 
special reports on vital .statistics for New South 
Wales, .still being published, were inaugurated 
in 1899, while he was in office. One of his most 
important works was the four-volume Labour 
and Industry in Australia (London 1918), in 
which he traced the influence of such factors 
as immigration, land legislation, prices and 
political action from the first settlement in 1788 
to the establishment of the commonwealth in 
1901. 

ClIARLliS II. WICKEN.S 

COGNETTI DE MARI’IIS, SALVATORE 
(1844-1901), Italian economist and sociologist. 
Cognetti endeavored to found a positivist school 
which would reconcile the classical and his- 
torical traditions and introduce the exact induc- 
tive method of physical science which Herbert 
Spencer had applied to the biological and social 
sciences. His theory and discussion of its appli- 
cation are to be found in J/economia come 
scienza autonoma (Turin 1887; first published 
in Giornale dcfjli economisti^ 2nd ser., vol, i, 
1886, p. i 6()-203) and “Lo spirito .scientifico 
negli studi sociali” (in Riforma sociale^ vol. ii, 
1894, p. 673-92). His two most important works 
arc Le forme primitive nella e^^oluzione economica 
('Fiirin 1881) and SociaJismo antico ('lurin 
1889). In the former Cognetti traced the evo- 
lution of major economic phenomena (division 
of labor, production, exchange, etc.) from the 
purely functional activity of self-preservation 
to the most developed forms of animal and 
human society. In Socialismo antico he em- 
ployed the .same genetic metliod to trace the 
forms of the ideal state through the centuries and 
to discuss the imaginary systems for the attain- 
ment of social happiness. As editor of the fourth 
series of the Bibliotcca dell’ cconomista Cognetti 
was guided by similar scientific standards. 

P. Jannacconh 

Other important works'. L’evoluzione della z>ita e della 
coltura economica (Turin 1896); / due sisterm della 
politita conimerriale, 2 vols. ('I'urin 1896); “Forma- 
zione, struttura e vtia del conimercio” in Hiblioteca 
deir cconomista, 4th ser., vol, ii (1899) pt. i, p. i-cxliv; 
“Le pill recenti indaRini statistiche sugli Scioperi” 
in R. Accademia delle .Scienze di 'Forino, Memorie, 
2nd ser., vol. xliv (1894) pt. ii, 1-20; Abrams Lincoln 
(Mantua 1873); “La circolazione della ricchezza negli 
Stati Uniti d ’America” in Biblioteca dell* economista, 
3rd aer., vol. i, 47 -i 5 1 ; “ 1 1 socialismo negli Stati Uniti 
d’America” in Biblioteca dell* economista, 3rd ser., vol. 
ix (1891) pt. Hi, 1-.304. 

Consult: Jannaccone, P., Biblioteca delV economista, 
4th ser., vol. V (1901) pt, ii, p. clxx.\i-ccvii. 
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COHEN STUART, ARNOLD JACOB (1855- 
iQ2i), Dutch economist. After finishing his 
studies as a civil engineer at Delft in icSyS 
Cohen Stuart entered the civil service in the 
Dutch East Indies. 'Ehere he distinguislied him- 
self by a courageous attack on the teclinical 
methods of the higher officials in the form oi a 
study of the port of 'Fandjong Priok. FIc re- 
turned to the Netherlands in 18S4, where he 
took uji legal and economic studies at the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam. Attracted to the problems 
of progressive taxation by an apjieal by Pierson 
in Dc ijids (4th ser., vol. vi, pt. 1, 1888, p. 287- 
318) for a mathematical treatment of these 
problems, Cohen Stuart followed in the foot- 
steps of a group of Dutcli economists, including 
Pierson, 'Freub and Cort van der Linden, who 
had studied progressive taxation in the light of 
an application of marginal utility theory to the 
doctrine of eiiual sacrifice. His brilliant doctoral 
dissertation Hijdrage tot de iheorie der prugres- 
iieve mkomsten belasting (Contribution to the 
theory of the progressive income tax; The Hague 
1889) is a classical treatment of the problems 
arising froni the search for a scale of progression 
which distributes the burden of taxation accord- 
ing to ecpiality of sacrifice. After an acute for- 
mulation of the distinction between the concepts 
of “ability to pay” and “equality of sacrifice” 
Cohen Stuart comes to the conclusion that just 
taxation involves taxing the individual “in such 
a way that for every one the amount of enjoy- 
ment {gcnol) of which he is deprived through 
the tax may be proportional to the total amount 
of enjoyment attainable through his economic 
condition, with the exception of the part which 
is required for the satisfaction of his absolutely 
necessary wants,” Thus stated the problem 
becomes one of the mathematical relation be- 
tween enjoyment and income, and Cohen Stuart 
first proved that the arguments used thus far 
(based on the assumption that greater incomes 
are worth relatively less than smaller ones be- 
cause of the decreasing intensity of human 
wants) do not necessarily lead to progression, 
but that the possibilities of proportionality or 
even regression remain. He then attempted to 
construct his own ideal curve of progression, 
based on hypothetical data. His attempt has 
been criticized by Scligman on the ground that 
his conclusions depend “not only on the arbi- 
trary assumption of a definite ratio of marginal 
utilities, but also on the equally arbitrary as- 
sumption of a definite minimum of subsistence.” 
Although he was twice seriously considered for 
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the chair of economics at Amsterdam, Cohen 
Stuart failed to find a place in academic life. 
After a distinguished career as a consulting 
specialist he accepted a position with the Royal 
Dutch l*ctrolcum Company in 1900 and became 
one of the leaders in its development. 

Harry D. Ciini-oNSE 

Consult: Edgeworth, I*', Y., in Economic Journal, vol. 
xxxi (iQ2i) 414-15; Siinelick, U. A. van, in De in- 
{•cmeur, vol. x.vxvi (1021) 604-06; Seliginan, E. R. A., 
Progressive Taxation in Theory and Pradice (2nd ed. 
Princeton iyo8) p. 218-23, 278-84. 

COHN, GEORG LUDWIG (1845-1918), 
German jurist. He was at first professor at Hei- 
delberg and later became rector of the University 
of Zurich. He was a jiioneer in German compar- 
ative iurisprudence, his special field being com- 
parative commercial law, particularly the law of 
exchange and of checks, interests which grew 
out of three years’ practical banking experience. 
Although Cohn was not the first German jurist 
to comprehend the importance of the studies of 
foreign law for the development of German 
anlification, he was undoubtedly one of the 
first and most important propagators of the idea 
of the unification of the international laws of 
exchange. His program was somewhat reminis- 
cent of the suggestions of Accarias de Serionne 
(1706 92) and of the recommendations of his 
Dutch contemporary, T. M. C. Asser (1838- 
1913), 'Fo further the realization of his proposals 
Cohn published a scries of studies on the mod- 
ern codifications of the different European 
countries as well as of the United States. His 
greatest contribution, however, was the found- 
ing w'ith Professor Bernhbft in 1 878 of the first 
Gennan review of comparative jurisprudence, 
the Zeitsdirift fiir ver^leichende Rechtsrvissen- 
schaft, in Stuttgart. Cohn represented the 
modern branch of the new science, wffiilc Bern- 
hoft occupied himself chiefly with the historical 
branches. The review came to exercise great in- 
fluence upon the development of comparative 
jurisprudence in Germany, especially after Josel 
Kohler became co-editor in 1882; the most im- 
portant of Cohn’s own works were published in 
its volumes. His labors in the field of old Ger- 
man law were of comparatively less importance. 

I.EONHARD Adam 

Consult: Kohlei, Josef, in Zeitsdirift fur verf>leichende 
Rechtswissenschaft, vol. xxxv (1918) 479-80. 

COHN, GUSTAV (1840-1919), German econ- 
omist. Cohn taught at the Riga Polytechnic 
from 1869 to 1872 and after spending a few 
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years in England became professor at the Zurich 
Polytechnic in 1875. In 1884 he was called to 
a chair in (idttingen, where he remained for the 
rest of his life. 

Cohn was not primtirily a tlieorist. In his 
writings on general economics, which include 
the hrst volume of his System der National- 
okonomie (3 vols., Stuttgart 1885-98) and some 
articles in the collections Volkszvirtsdiaftliche 
Aufsdtze (Stuttgart 1882) and Natiorudokono- 
mische Studicn (Stuttgart 1886), he endeavored 
to synthesize the classical doctrines with the 
newer historical and social tendencies and laid 
particular stress on the social-psychological and 
ethical factors in economic life. 'I’hese works arc 
marked by a philosophic breadth of view and an 
unusual felicity of style and earned for him in 
Germany the reputation of the foremost 
economic essayist of his time. 

Cohn’s important contributions were made in 
the fields of transportation and public finance. 
His Vntcrsuchungcn iihcr die englische Kisen- 
bahnpolitik (2 vols., Leipsic 1874 75), based on 
several years of close study, laid the fouiulation 
for all subsequent treatises on railway theory 
and policy such as, notably, A. Hadley’s 
Railroad Transportation (New York iS8f>). In 
this work C’ohn utilized for the first time the 
rich mine of materials found in the proceedings 
of parliamentary commissions, but he did not al- 
ways allow for the fact that testimony before the 
commissions was often in the nature of s|>ecial 
pleading. He was a strong advocate of railway 
amalgamation and government ownership and 
an equally strong opjioncnt of canal construc- 
tion. The V ntersuchungen were supplemented by 
Die englische Eisenbahnpolitik der Ictzten zehn 
Jahre (Leipsic 18S3), the chapters 

on transportation in the third volume of his 
System and the articles collected under the title 
Zur Geschichte und Politik des Verkehrswesens 
(Stuttgart 1900). 

Cohn was one of the famous quartette, of 
which Roschcr, Lorenz von Stein and A. Wag- 
ner were the other members, who may be said to 
have founded the modern science of public 
finance. Beginning with Finanzlage der Schwnz 
(Zurich 1877) he remained the typical German 
exponent of the liberal Swiss ideas. His Finanz- 
wissenschaft (vol. ii of the System^ 1889) is par- 
ticularly striking in its discussion of equities in 
taxation, dealing with such angles of the problem 
as the minimum of subsistence and the doctrine 
of graduation. The English translation of this 
work (by T. Veblen as The Science of Finance^ 
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Chicago 1895) was, however, so deficient in 
form as to make little impre.ssion. He summed 
up some of his later contributions to finance in 
Zur Politik des deutschen Finanz-y Verkehrs-y und 
V erwaltungswesens (Stuttgart 1905). 

Edwin R. A. Selkjman 

COINAGE. Previous to the invention of coinage 
practically all movable goods, sometimes even 
immovable property, like the caiA’^cd rocks {feis) 
on the island Yap, were used as means of ex- 
change or standards of value. Sometimes also a 
number of such ol)jects were related to one 
another so as to represent a scale of values. 
Primitive peoples employed as money in intra- 
tribal exchange goods which served as the cus- 
tomary evidence of wealth in the community, 
and in trade with outsiders the selection of goods 
for monetary uses was determined by the pref- 
erences of the alien merchants. It is prob- 
able that systems of weights wen* first intro- 
duced in order to measure the precious metals. 
After such systems came into general use valu- 
able raw materials in place of finished goods 
began to be used as money. 'Phis Ireiul could be 
ob.served nu)St clearly in the case of metals, 
which beginning with iron, copper and brass 
gradually superseded primitive media of ex- 
change. The ancient civilizations reached this 
stage of development about the eighth century 
China even earlier, and in modern times 
savages were found to have approached it in 
many instances. In the West the first known 
example of coinage is recorded as occurring in 
Lydia, where in the seventh century B.c. 
stamped pieces of elcctrum, a mixture of silver 
and gold, were produced. 

The choice of the metals was dictated at all 
times by immediate economic needs and oppor- 
tunities rather than by the prescriptions of the 
ruling power. The development of wealth and 
commerce, however, soon overcame the limita- 
tion upon the choice of the metals which had 
been due to their geographical distribution. In 
this manner may be interpreted the choice of 
silver and later of gold in ancient Greece as well 
as the use in Rome immediately after Cae.sar’s 
death of gold coins to supplement brass and 
silver coinage. In the early Middle Ages, because 
of the predominance of barter, only copper and 
silver were coined, with the exception of the 
temporary minting of gold under Carolingian 
rule. As a demand for the larger coins subse- 
quently arose gold was reestablished, beginning 
with the Florentine florins and the Venetian 
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zccchinos. Gold has ever since been the favored 
money metal, especially in international trade. 

The development of the technique of coinage 
was rather slow. Nevertheless, the Greek and 
Roman world, thanks especially to the initiative 
of Athens, was already producing a suflicient 
number of fine and comparatively uniform 
pieces to allow a currency by tale of small units 
at least, 'rhe Middle Ages continued the use of 
the ancient technique, namely, the laborious 
designing and cutting of the coin types and the 
striking or hammering of individual coins by 
hand. 'J'he sixteenth century witnessed the 
introduction of mechanical methods of minting 
and their application to the j^reparatory manipu- 
lations (rolling, cutting) of the metal as well as to 
the coining process itself (milling of coins), but 
it w'as not until the next century that these 
devices overcame the opposition of the money- 
ers’ guilds and other bureaucratic hindrances. 
Kven greater j^rogress was made through the ap- 
plication by Boulton in 1786 of steam jwwcr to 
minting, through the development of chemical 
processes in handling the raw metals and 
through the numerous mechanical innovations 
of the nineteenth century. One of the most im- 
portant of these was the lever press, which was 
invented by Uhlhorn in 1839 and enormous!) 
accelerated the striking of coins. 

'Jlie economic significance of this technical 
develofiment was far reaching. It resulted in a 
substantial reduction in the cost of minting; the 
cost of production, wliich as late as the eight- 
eenth century ranged from 10 to 20 percent of 
the value of the coin, has been reduced for 
gold coins to less than one third of one per- 
cent. Moreover, it made possible the minting 
of coins of uniform shape and content and thus 
provitled a currency which could be circulated 
by tale. ']"he passing of money by weight, a prac- 
tise current to a considerable extent in Rome, 
under both the republic and the empire, in the 
Middle Ages and even in early modern times, 
became unnecessary. 'I’lie indirect means 
of securing a stable standard of value, such as the 
ideal money of account (c.g. Kolnischc Marky 
Iwre de compte), the use of which was enforced 
either by law (under Athenian and Roman rule) 
or by universal custom, were rendered .superflu- 
ous. Similarly the mediaeval Italian and Dutch 
metliods of effecting payments through transfer 
banks without the actual passing of coin became 
obsolete. Likewise the “coinage alliances’* 
organized by the German cities in the Middle 
Ages were no longer necessary. 
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Technical improvements permitted also the 
erection of additional safeguards against the 
abuse of currency by outsiders, by the employ- 
ees of the mint or by the holders of the minting 
concession. Such malpractises as existed in the 
Kippir und Wipper period in sixteenth century 
Ciermany had been a serious obstacle to capital 
accumulation and one of the causes of social un- 
rest at the time of the rapid expansion of the 
money economy. It was important, therefore, 
that the milling of coins introduced at the end of 
the seventeenth century succeeded in putting a 
stop to money clipping, and that Gengembre’s 
invention of jSoS, which mechanically adjusted 
and controlled the metallic content of coin, 
reduced the opportunities for counterfeiting. 

The modernization of minting technique 
solved also one of the most pressing of the early 
monetary problems, the shortage of coin. The 
inadequacy of the monetary suj^ply was prob- 
ably responsible for the adoption of such tempo- 
rary expedients as the production of bracteates, 
diminiithe pieces of metal so thin thatonestamp 
sufficed for both surfaces, and the private issue 
of token coins. 'I'lius a great quantity of copper 
farthings were issued without royal concession 
in England in the .seventeenth century. Such 
devices ciuild be di.spensed with after the intro- 
duction of the nu)dern minting machine, with 
its daily capacity of 100,000 perfect coins as 
compared with the S400 badly stamped groschen 
which were considered a good days work in 
seventeenth century Prussia. 

Changes in the administration of coinage w^ent 
hand in hand with its technical devclopnumt. 
Beginning in the ancient world, probably with 
the governmental coinage of the Persian kings, 
minting has been regardeil as a prerogative of 
the ruling }>ower. In the Greek communities this 
prerogative was a cause of strife between the 
political parties, and the emergence of tyrants 
was likely to mean a pronounced centralization 
of the coinage. In Rome centralization ruled 
from the beginning and, naturally enough, the 
empemrs put great emphasis upon the exclusive 
character of their privilege to use and abuse the 
mint. This imperial prerogative was jierpetuatcd 
as part of the tradition inherited by the Middle 
Ages and was exercised cither by the suzerain or 
by pensons who had received it as a feudal grant. 
As a natural consequence of the lack of com- 
munication these grants multiplied to such an 
extent between 800 and 1200 that the coinage 
was completely decentralized. During the earlier 
Middle Ages this situation was of only limited 
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importance, because with the prevalence of a 
“self-sufficient” type of economy, exchange re- 
sembled in the majority of cases simjile barter. 
In Germany, for example, copper and small sil- 
ver pieces, pfennigs and half pfennigs were prac- 
tically the only coins minted until the end of the 
thirteenth century. Later this deeentralization 
of minting authority threatened to have more 
serious consequences. From the time of Saint 
l.,ouis in I*' ranee and Henry vii in England, how- 
ever, these countries witnes.scd the gradual ex- 
tinction of all but the royal minting power. In 
Germany, on the other hand, the decline of the 
emperor’s political position resulted in a further 
dispersion of the minting prerogative among 
thousands of feudal barons, bishops and cities. 
None of the numerous decisions of the later 
Reichstags, which did their best after 1 566 to 
reform by legislation the confusion of the mone- 
tary system of the I'lnpire, could achieve even a 
comprehensive monetary union. 

Apart from lack of centralization, the coinage 
policy of the entire ])eriod from the twelfth until 
the end of the eighteenth century suffered from 
the fact that the minting privilege, like other 
royal privileges, was exploited with a view to 
obtaining tlierefrom the greatest possible 
revenue. The earnings of the mint per piece 
coined depended not only upon the margin 
legally permitted between the face value of the 
piece and its metallic content (seigniorage), but 
particularly upon the gradual and unauthorized 
reduction in the bullion content of the standard 
unit or in the weight and the fine content of the 
individual coins. But more important from the 
standpoint of total revenue derived was the out- 
put of the mint; to increase the turnover of 
the mint, changes in the coin, with the conse- 
quent renewal and rtminting, were continually 
undertaken. 

(Changes in the coin were accomplished either 
by raising the face value of the coin or by reduc- 
ing its metallic content. With the issue of new 
ilepreciated coins old coins were generally al- 
though not always “called down” for reminting 
in accordance with the new standards. After the 
coin was thus increasingly depreciated for some 
time, the reverse measure had commonly to be 
resorted to and this “raising” of the coins was 
again cause for a new reminting. Thus in some 
parts of Germany and Austria in the fourteenth 
century the cities would purchase from the feu- 
dal mint owner his privilege of controlling the 
regularly repeated deteriorations of the coin and 
then raise the value of their moneys by remint- 


ing. Analogous to a change in coin in its effect 
upon recoinage was a change in the uncoined 
monetary unit which w'as at the basis of the 
system of coins actually circulating; such a 
change involved a readjustment of money in 
circulation and often meant the coinage of new 
pieces. 

Frequent remintings were also caused by cir- 
culatory difFiculties arising from the imper- 
fections of minting technique and monetary 
policy. Payments in terms of a stable money of 
account, which w^ere j>ractised widely for a long 
time because of the unsatisfactory state 'A coin- 
age, would lead to the withdrawal from circula- 
tion of the heavier coins. 'Fbus within a certain 
period the coinage of a locality would be auto- 
matically “ eased “and reminting had t< > take place . 
In addition, with the development of com- 
merce and the appearance of gold coins, changes 
in the market value of gold and the resulting 
discrepancies between the market and the mint 
latios of gold and silver would compel remint- 
ings. In countries without a central political 
organization, such as Germany and Italy, the 
competition of coins produced by dilferent 
mints under different rules w'as recurrently ad- 
vanced as a reason for recoinage. While the 
foreign coin competition argument was probably 
valid enough for very small political units which 
were not sufliciently strong 10 enforce the ex- 
clusive use of domestic coin even for the smaller 
transactions, this “economic” apology still ad- 
vanced by some recent writers, Schmollcr for 
instance, has no foundation in fact. Similarly, 
the argument of some mediaeval rulers and cer- 
tain modern writers that the shortage of mone- 
tary metals necessitated a lowering of the mone- 
tary standard and remintings cannot be proved. 

The history of coinage until the end of the 
eighteenth century in most continental countries 
is the history of a long and continuous senes of 
experiments designed to make the mint yield the 
highest possible amount of net revenue. Some of 
its worst examples were found in German states 
and principalities. Even in France, where cen- 
tralization set in early, Philip the Fair began a 
scries of reckless monetary experiments. In 
Ivngland, however, beginning with the four- 
teenth century. Parliament and the moneyed 
interest were able on the whole to prevent abuse 
of the mint for fiscal purposes, although during 
the period of absolutism under Henry Vlii and 
Edward vi their influence was not strong enough 
to keep England from undertaking coinage ex 
periments of the continental type. 
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While attempts were made to improve condi- 
tions by such reforms as that of Queen Elizabeth 
in England and the reform of 1679 in France, 
the mediaeval coinage policy remained in effect 
until the close of the eighteenth century. I'his 
policy may be said to have come to an end with 
the abolition of seigniorage on standard coins 
and of all other practises involving manipulation 
of the coinage for the “illegitimate” profit of the 
mint. Connected wnth this change were the 
definite limitation of token coinage in circulation 
and the elimination of recoinages caused by the 
circulation side by side at fixed value ratios of 
gold and silver coins or of coins of different 
standards of weight and fineness. 

M. Palyi 

See: Monky; Monliary Unions; Gold; Sii.vlr; 
Himetali ism ano Monometallism; Metals; Rev- 
enues, Plihlic:. 
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Serres, ]>. L., Recherihes sur divers services ptddics dii 
/j'’ au lyt' siede, 3 vols. (Parcs 1895-1909) vol. ii; 
Luschin von Ebengreuth, Arnold, Allftemeinc Munz- 
kunde und Geldf>es(huhte des Mittelalters und der 
neueren Zeit (2nd ed. Munich 1926); Nagl, .Alfred, 
“Die Goldwahrung und die handelsmassige Geld- 
rechnung im Mittelalter” in Numismatische Zcit- 
Sihrift, vol. XXVI (i8i>4) 41-258; Landry, Adolphe, 
Essai ('(onomique sw les mutations des mommies dans 
Vamienne France de Philippe Ic Del d Charles vjt 
(Paris 1910); Breckinridge, S. I*., Leftal Tender: a 
Study in Enpilish and American Monetary llistors 
(Chicago 1903) chs. iii and v; Schrdttei, Friedrich 
von. Das preussische Munzivtsei im iS. Jahrhundert, 

7 vols. (Berlin 1902-13), and Das preussische Milnz- 
wesen 1 806 bis Jbfj, 3 vols. (Beilin 1925-26). 

COKE, EDWARD (1552-1634), English jurist. 
Coke s career as law officer, judge and par- 
liamentary leader is part of the political his- 
tory of his time. To politics he made the prac- 
tical contribution of drafting the Petition of 
Right in 1628 and the theoretical contribution of 
reviving for a time the mediaeval notion of the 
supremacy of law [Bonham's Case, 1610). 
Against these, however, must be set his un- 
fortunate attacks upon the courts ol admirafty 
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and chancery which isolated the common law 
from the newer tendencies which these courts 
represented in commercial law and equity. 
Within the limits of the common law his work 
was marked by a cautious liberalism both in 
technical doctrine and in social tendency. The 
latter may be seen in his decisions in favor of 
copyholders. 

His Institutes (pt. i published in 1628, pt. 
ii in 1642 and pts. iii-iv in 1644) and Re- 
ports (pts. i-xi published in 1600-15, pt. xii in 
1656 and pt. xiii in 1659) occupy a unique place 
in legal literature. They were written at a time 
when the common law was embodied in the 
disorderly mass of yearbooks and statutes and 
when demands w'ere being made (especially by 
Bacon) for codification and radical reforms in 
substance. Coke s w'ork was to summarize the 
old apparatus for modern use, and in his works 
the profession found as many references to 
mediaeval authority as it cared to handle. As a 
result it was soon tacitly agreed not to go behind 
Coke’s authorities; but this gain was accom- 
panied by the disadvantage of jiermanently im- 
posing upon the law the considerable mass of 
mediaeval learning which Coke delighted to dis- 
play. His historical work was, however, always 
subordinated to immediate practical considera- 
tions, ami so his pronouncements in this direc- 
tion must be read with caution. This applies 
equally to the historical matter in many modern 
legal treatises wffiose authors, following their 
professional tradition, are content to accept 
Coke’s authority in history as well as in law. 

Theodore F. T. Pi.ucKNirrT 

Consult: Woolryeh, II. W., Life of .. . Sir Edward 
Coke (Dindon 1826); Johnson, C. W., The Life of Sir 
Edward Coke, 2 vols. (Ixindon 1837); Lyon, W. 11 ., 
and Block, Herman, Edward Coke: Orade of the Law 
(Ekiston 1929); Campbell, John, Lives of the Chief 
Justices of Plnifand, 4 vols. (3rd ed. London 1874) vol. 
i, chs. vii-x; Mcllwain, Charles Howard, The High 
Court of Parliament and its Supremacy (New Haven 
1910); Holdsworth, W. S., History of the English Law, 
9 vols. (3rd ed. London 1922-26) vol. v; Plucknctt, 
Theodore F. T., “Bonham’s Case and Judicial 
Review'” in Harvard Law Revietv, vol. xl (1926-27) 
30-70; Boudin, L. B., “Lord Coke and the American 
Doctrine of Judicial Power” in Nerv York University 
Law Rei'ieu}, vol. vi (1928-29) 223-46; Mackay, R. A., 
“Parliamentary Sovereignty or the Supremacy of the 
Law” in Alichigan Law Revietv, vol. xxii (1923-24) 
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COLAJANNI, NAPOLEONE (1847-1921), 
Italian criminologist, statistician and publicist. 
He was born in Castrogiovanni, Sicily, and be- 
came early in life a Garibaldian patriot. He was 
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at first a surgeon (i8yi), then assistant pro- 
fessor of anthropology at Catania University 
and later (1901) professor of statistics at the 
University of Naples. 

Colajanni’s writings cover a wide variety of 
subjects and arc mainly in a polemical vein. In 
his 11 socialismo (Catania 1884, 2nd ed. Palermo 
1898) Colajanni discussed socialism from an 
evolutionary point of view. 1 Ic strenuously de- 
fended Mazzini against Marx, the clericalists and 
royalists (e.g. Mazzini e socialismo^ Rome 1901; 
2nd ed. 1921). In Asproniontc (Rome 1912) he 
criticized the role played by the royal house of 
Savoy in the history of modern Italy, lie be- 
lieved that the colonial expansion of Italy should 
wait upon the achievement of prosperity at 
home (Politica coJoniale^ Palermo 1891). Out- 
standing among his writings arc his works on 
criminal sociology (e.g. La sociohgia criminalcy 
2 vols., Catania 1889), in which he ascribed to 
environmental factors — especially those of the 
social and economic cnviroTiment — ^the major 
cause of delinquency. Colajanni employed the 
statistical method in Latini c Angh-Sassoni 
(Rome 1903, 2nd ed. 1906) to demonstrate that 
moral conditions in Italy compared favorably 
with those in the United States, and in Socia- 
lismo e criminalita (Rome 1904) to indicate the 
relatively low criminal rate in the socialist dis- 
tricts of Germany. His work on the elements of 
stati.stics, Manuale di siatistica teorica e demo- 
grafia (3 vols., Naples 1904; 4th ed. in i vol., 
Naples 1920), is full of wisdom and good sense. 

As a member of Parliament and as editor for 
twenty-seven years (1895-- 1921) of the Rivista 
popolare di pohtica, Icttcre e scienze sociali 
(Naples) Colajanni took a pronounced liberal 
position and always favored the idea of an Ital- 
ian rcpubli(\ He was an adversary of German 
influence in Europe, which he believed reaction- 
ary and inimical to democracy. I'hough an ar- 
dent j^atriot he vigorously opposed legal uni- 
formity and was attracted increasingly to the idea 
of federalism. In time he also modified his social- 
istic leanings to become an anticollectivist, 
liirgely because of his dislike of the antipatriotic 
tendency in international socialism. He was 
convinced that nationalistic forces such as lan- 
guage and historic tradition exerted a greater 
cohesive force upon a community than did the 
solidarity engendered by class consciousness 
and similar standards of life. 

Roberto MrcHEi..s 

Consult'. Rivista popolare di politica, lettere e scienze 
sociali, vol. xxvii (1921) nos, 17-18, which are de- 


voted to a discussion of the life and work of Colyanni 
and which include also a list of his writings. 

COLBERT, JEAN-BAPTISTE (1619-83), 
French statesman and administrator. As the 
son of a woolen merchant of Reims, Colbert no 
doubt received a sound training in commerce 
and banking. After a period of service in the 
war office and later in the household of Mazarin 
he became intendant of finances in 1661 and 
controller general in 1665. In this office he 
exercised not only the functions of minister of 
finance but those of minister of the interior. He 
also held the offices of secretary of the navy and 
superintendent of construction. As Marquis de 
Seignelay he played a role in the royal councils 
the more f)reponderant because he left apparent 
initiative to the king. 

As minister of finance he attempted to estab- 
lish order through definite estimates of future 
receipts and expenses and through elimination 
of waste. Although he was not able to change 
the deplorable system of taxation he managed 
to improve tlic position of the peasants by 
revising the lists, lie found the state excessively 
burdened by debt and unfortunately resorted 
to measures which amounted to a declaration of 
bankruptcy, to the min of f>ubHc credit. He 
hated the financiers but the war with Holland 
placed him in their power. 

His economic theories were mostly those of 
Richelieu. He sought to make an economic unit 
of the nation by .substituting uniform duties at 
the frontier for the multitude of provincial 
duties, but he was able to realize this policy 
only to a very limited degree. He conceived of 
the development of economic life as a public 
service and, like Richelieu, inveighed against 
the idlcnc.ss of the nobles and the desire of the 
middle class for public office. He wished to see 
the population of France increase, and he 
wished all elements in the population to con- 
tribute as much as possible to the national 
wealth. 

In some points his theories were narrow and 
reactionary as compared with the contemporary 
mercantilist theories. He believed that the popu- 
lation of each state and its power of consump- 
tion, the amount of money in circulation, the 
commercial possibilities and even the aggregate 
tonnage of the European merchant marine were 
virtually fixed quantities, and therefore that a 
state could enrich itself only at the expense of 
others, by waging a “war of money” on them. 
He detested Holland c.specially because that 
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country was then the reservoir of the precious 
metals and the market for capital and controlled 
three fourths of the commercial tonnage of 
Europe. While the principal object of the tariff 
of 1664 was customs unification, that of 1667 
frankly represented tariff war and it was des- 
tined to lead to the calamitous war of 1672. 
Colbert opposed trade with the East because it 
involved export of gold; on this point he was in 
violent conflict with the people of Marseille. 

'J’hc essential points in his economic policy 
were preventing the export of useful materials; 
attracting raw materials from abroad; prohibit- 
ing or at least taxing heavily imports of foreign 
manufactures; seeking outlets for French prod- 
ucts; establishing in France new industries by 
inducements to skilled workers from hVance and 
from abroatl; creating, as Henry iv and Richelieu 
had attempted, royal manufactures, establish- 
ments operated either by the state (for example 
the (robelins) or by privileged manufacturers 
free from statutory regulations and the supervi- 
sion of the guilds; reestablishing abroad a repu- 
tation for h'rench products by subjecting the 
manufacturers as well as the traders to severe 
regulation under the control of insjnjctors of 
manufactures and of the Council of Commerce. 
Inspired by the example of Holland Colbert 
sought to liberate France from dependence on 
the foreign cariydiig trade. He believed that 
trading companies could be created by fiat pre- 
scribing the amount each capitalist should sub- 
scribe. The results of his efforts in this direction 
were mediocre. C'olonies he reganled merely as 
objects of exploitation by the imperial stale. 

Colbert also played an important part in the 
unification and codification of the laws through 
ordinances on civil and on criminal procedure, 
on waterways and forests. By the Ordomiance 
du commerce of 1673 he restored confidence in 
the word of the F'rencli merchants by imposin. 
upon them ruthless regulations. 'Foward the 
close of his career he w'orked out the Ordomiance 
de la marine and the Code noir, or ordinance on 
the Negroes of the colonies, proclaimed in 16S5 
after his death. 

Colbert even played a part in the intellectual 
supremacy of France under Louis xiv. It was 
his dream that alongside of the administrative 
organs controlling the national life a government 
of experts and savants might be established for 
the king. While he protested against the ruinous 
waste of Versailles he pensioned learned men 
and artists of all countries, established acad- 
emies (of inscriptions, of sciences and the French 
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Academy at Rome) and scientific institutions 
(observatories, schools of languages). 

He was less a great statesman than a great 
clerk, admirable for his industry, love of order 
and passion for detail. His conception of na- 
tional economy, his creation of a marine and a 
class of sailors, his engineering works such as 
the Canal des Deux-Mers, contributed toward a 
sense of national unity and grandeur. But his 
narrow mercantilism with its strongly belliger- 
ent tendencies and his spirit of authoritative 
regulation indicated a reactionary intelligenoe. 
After his death “Colbertism” degenerated into 
a meddling tyranny over industries, an obstacle 
to progress and trade. 

Henri Hauser 

Consult: Depping, C. R., Correspondance administra- 
tive sous le refffte de Louis xiv. Collection de Docu- 
ments In^dits sur Thistoire de France, no. xxviii, 
4 vols. (Paris 1S50-55); Clement, P., Lettres, instruc- 
tions et memoirvs de Colbert, 7 vols. (Paris 1861-70), 
ami Ilistoire de Colbert, 2 vols. (3rd cd. Paris 1892); 
Nevtnarck, Alfred, Colbert et son temps, 2 vols. (Paris 
1877); Hecht, G. H., “(Colbert’s politische und volks- 
wirtschaftl'che (Irundanschauungen,’’ in Volkswirt- 
schufthche Ahhandlutiften der Badischen Ilochsrhulen, 
2 volb. n-reibure 1898-99) vol. i, p. 201-69; Lavisse, 
E., Hisioire de France, 9 vols. (Paris 1908-1 1) vol. vii, 
pi. i; Mims, S. L., Colbert's West India Policy, Yale 
Historical Studies, no. 1 (New Haven 1912); La 
Roncicre, C. de, Ilistoire de la marine, 5 vols. (Paris 
1899-1920) vol. v; Sde, H., “Qui faut-il penser de 
Pocuvre ^conomique de Colbert?” in Revue historique, 
vol. chi (1926) 184-1)4; Elzinsa, S., “Le tarif de Col- 
bert de it)64etcelui de 1667” in Economisch-historisch 
jaarboek, vol. xv (1929) 221-73. 

COLD STORAGE. See Refrigeration. 

COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR (1772- 
1834), English poet, philosopher, literary critic 
and journalist; one of the leaders of the English 
romantic movement. At first a Godwinian, he 
soon took up journalism on the Tory side. 
Espct'ially after 1815 his writings developed into 
a series of attacks on “Jacobinism,” which he 
defined as an attemjit “to build up) government 
and the frame of society on natural rights instead 
of social privileges, on the universals of abstract 
reason instead of positive institutions, the lights 
of specific experience, and the modifications of 
existing circumstances.” Similarly he criticized 
utilitarianism and classical economics because of 
the philosophical and psychological inadequacy 
of the former and the unduly abstract arguments 
of the latter. 1 le pointed to the unemployment 
and poverty accompanying industrial progress 
and declared that these could not be remedied 
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on the principles of individualism and laissez those who “by their own folJy’’ have become im- 
faire. There seemed to him a special need for productive should be “maintained in plenty and 
governmental interference to insure a prOvSper- well-being.” All men sliould have free access to 
ous agricultural population, to prevent the ex- the soil and totheaccumulationsofpastgenera- 
ploitation of children in industry and to establish tions. Land and most capital goods should 
a national system of education. In his mature therefore be collectively owned but privately 


political thinking Coleridge followed Burke, 
although laying even greater stress on the im- 
portance of psychology and history as the bases 
of politics. While considerably influenced in his 
general philosophical thinking by the German 
idealists, he disliked their emphasis on the state; 
the idea of sovereignty he described as a “mis- 
chievous hyiK'rbole.” Apart from his great in- 
fluence on religious thought Coleridge’s political 
and social ideas were carried on by various 
writers including Southey, Lord Shaftesbury, 
F. D. Maurice anti the Christian Socialists, 
Matthew Arnold and J. S. Mill. 

Alfred Cobban 

Important zvorke Coleridge’s most influential work in 
the field of social ihouRht was his On the Comtitution 
of Church and State (London 1S30; 4ih ed. 1852). 
Important also are his writings in The Friend (Lon- 
don i8oy-io; second version, 3 vols., 1818), and his 
Essays on Our (kvn Times, 3 vols. (London 1850). 
Consult: For Coleridge ’.s life- C’arnpbell, J. D., Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge (London 1894). For his political 
and social theory: Mill, J. S., Dissertations and Dis- 
cussions, 4 vols. (3rd ed. London 1875) vol, i, p. 393- 
466; Bunton, Crane, The Political Ideas of the English 
Romantuists (Oxford 1926) p. 65-84; Cobban, A., 
Edmund Burke and the Rei'otl against the Eighteenth 
Centurx: A Study of the Political and Social Thinking 
of Burke, Wordsworth, Coleridge and Southey (Ixindon 
1929) chs vi-\ni; Murray, K. 11., Studies in the English 
Social and Political Thinkers of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, 2 vols. (Lontion 1929) vt>I. i, ch. v. J-’or his 
educational ideas: Snyder, A. D., Colei idge on Logic 
and Learning (New Haven 1929)- 

COLINS, JEAN HIPPOLYTE, Baron df. 
(1783-1859), Belgian collectivist thinker. Colins 
served with distinction as a volunteer under 
Napoleon anil after the Restoration was 
exiled. In 1819 he went to Havana as a physician 
but following the Revolution of 1S30 returned 
to Paris, where he set out in middle age to study 
and develop his system of social reform known 
as “rational” socialism. 

Despairing alike of the theocracy of the jiast 
and of the anarchic democracy of his time Colins 
sought for a seat of “real authority, rationally 
incontestable” to persuade men to be brothers. 
He discovered it in the “feeling of existence,” 
which proved the immortality and hence the 
moral responsibility of the soul. He deduced that 
ignorance and pauperism- are unnecessary. Even 


worked (on thirty-year leases) with rent applied 
to social purposes. During the transition period 
to the “rational” order society was to accumu- 
late wealth by 25 percent inheritance taxes and 
by the reversion to the state of all intestate land 
lapsing out of the direct line of descent. 

Colins attacked the extreme individualism of 
Proudhon, and in the ranks of the Fir.st Inter- 
national his followers, who advocated the col- 
lective ownership of the soil, formed a trarisitit n 
group between the “mutuaJists” and the 
Marxians. Later Colins’ disciples, Dc Potter, 
Broiiez and others founded the “Ligue pour la 
Nationalisation du Sol,” which is still active. 

Dorothy W. Douglas 

Important works: Socialisme rationucl, 3 vols. (Paris 
1851); Qidest ce cjite la science socuile'^, 4 vols. (Pan.® 
1851-54, 2nd ed. Mons 1905-07); La science socieJe, 
vols. j-\ii, xii-xix (Biussris 1857-9(9; De la justice 
dam la science', hors I'lglise et hors la rih'olutwn, 3 \'o]s. 
(Pans 1860), 

Consult: I lupentoblcr, A., L'e.xtinc tion du pauperisme 
(2nd ed. Brussels i8(»8); 'roubcau, Maxime, “Colins 
et sa doctrine” iti Rn'ue sociahste, vol. \lii (1905) 534- 
51; J'arent, (iahnel, J.e \oiiali\me de Cohns (Beaune 
1912), conlainin#^’ hibJioRraphy. 

CGI J.EC’riVF. BARGAINING is a process of 
discussion and negoti.uion between two parties, 
one or both of wliorn is a group of persons acting 
in concert. The resulting liargain is an under- 
standing as to the terms or conditions uniler 
which a continuing service is to he performed. 
There is collectiw bargaining between apart- 
ment dwellers and a landlord, the cooperative 
producers of tobacco or cotton and the buy- 
ers, the distributors of milk in a large city and 
the dairymen, a public utility and the users of its 
proiiuct. More specifically collective bargaining 
is the procedure by which an employer or em- 
ployers and a group of employees agree upon the 
amditions of work. 'I'he institution is both a 
device used by wage workers to safeguard their 
interests and an instrument of industrial 
organization. 

The use of collective bargaining and the 
maintenance of labor unions arc now almost in- 
separable. Workers may organize for another 
purpose — a union of employees to control con- 
ditions of work maA require only an informal 
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understanding — but in general collective bar- 
gaining is the activity about which trade unions 
are built up. I’he necessity of collective bargain- 
ing leads to a definition of the aims of the work- 
ing group and to the development of working 
rules involving the regulation of the number of 
apprentices, the maintenance of a shop closed 
to non-union members and the subordination 
of individual interests to a common discipline. 
The concert of action makes the suspension of 
work, popularly called the strike, an effective 
weapon in use or as a tlireat. Accordingly, the 
extent of effective employment of collective 
bargaining is the extent of successful unionism; 
the history of collective bargaining is inseparable 
from the history of organized labor. 

A process of collective bargaining may take 
any one of a number of forms. A single employer 
may bargain with a group of employees, as the 
proprietor of a restaurant with his waiters; a 
local group of cmj)loyers with a number of 
groups of employees, as the building contractors 
of a city with the several unions in the building 
trades; a number of sectional groups of employ- 
ers in an industry with the employees of a single 
craft, as the railroad companies with the locomo- 
tive engineers; a group of employers with all 
their employees, as the bituminous operators 
and mine workers in the Central Competitive 
Field. There may even be a hierarchy of a local, 
a district and a national j-)rocess of bargaining, as 
in the ship building industry in Great Britain. A 
great diversity in the processes of indu.stry, the 
character of trades, the structure of unions and 
the patterns of business organization promotes 
variety in the methods of bargaining, demands of 
those engaged different kinds of strateg)’, gives 
character to union programs and stimulates 
association among employers. 

'I'hc actual conduct of collective bargaining 
only apj>roximates the norm of free agreement 
between ecjually interested and equally jK»vverful 
parties. The interests of the two groups arc un- 
like, the concern of one being with an e\]>cnsc of 
production, the other with the means of livcli- 
hcx)d. The organizations arc unlike, the laborers 
being associated for the specific purj'K)se of 
bargaining, the employers being organized for 
production and profit making. The employers 
act directly or through their appointed officials; 
the employees may use their business officials 
or employ other representatives of their own 
choosing. A group of workmen may find discre- 
tion elsewhere than with their own employers 
and include in a local agreement provisions 


formulated by an association of employers. The 
party which employs may find discretion else- 
where than with its own employees, as when 
standards and working rules formulated by an 
international are incorporated into agree- 
ments made with local unions. The discretion 
may belong so exclusively to one of the parties 
that the bargain is in name only, as when a 
hold-up union dictates to employers or a 
business corporation uses a company union to 
give a rhetorical siinction to arrangements made 
in the business office. A system of go\ernmental 
arbitration, as in Australia or C'anada, or upon 
the railroads in the United States, may result 
in one or both parties giving a grudging assent 
to provisions they are reluctant to accept. 'Fhcre 
can hardly be a “true” collective bargaining; in 
its practical application it becomes entangled 
with and inseparable from other arrangements 
which control cm]')loymcnt relations. 

The proce.ss of collective bargaining results, 
not in a labor contract, but in a trade agreement. 
This imposes no obligation upon tlie employer 
to offer or upon the laborers to accept work; it 
guarantees neither to the employers workmen 
nor to the laborers jobs. It is nothing more than 
a statement of the conditions upon which such 
work as is offered and accepted is to be done. 
I’hc contract of employment is still between the 
individual employer and the individual em- 
ployee, though the provision of the order in 
which men arc to be taken on and laid off 
may give to or withhold from laborers a chance 
to dispose of their services. 

Jt is through the trade agreement, which is 
subsumed in the labor contract, that collective 
bargaining becomes an agency of industrial 
order. 'J’he trade agreement, which specifies 
how jobs and workmen are to be brought togeth- 
er in production, like a creed or a code, is 
of slow and tangled growth; the repetitious 
process of bargaining is the procedure by which 
the scheme of employment relations is built up 
and maintained. The general understanding is 
primarily concerned with wage rates; it is easily 
extended to the times and methods of wage pay- 
ment, hours of labor, compensation for over- 
time, fines for infractions of rules, allowances 
for dead work, the protection of life and limb 
and hiring and firing. It may lay down the con- 
ditions of work in great detail, incorporate a 
code of working rules or specify technical prac- 
tises, ways of handling materials, methods of 
checking results and standards of performance to 
test the competence of workmen. It gives nom- 
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inal acceptance or even official sanction to cus- 
toms, practises and procedures which have 
gradually grown up in a trade or industry. The 
constructive use of collective bargaining and the 
enforcement of trade agreements demand strong 
and continuing organizations and the faithful 
performance of obligations on both sitles. As an 
instrument of order the bargain may be applied 
to the affairs of others than the bargainers, as 
when a court of arbitration extends a trade 
agreement to outside firms, or when the non- 
union part of an industry follows the lead of 
union shops, 'riius a .sliding scale of wages, 
negotiated liy less than one half the employers 
and one third of the laborers, lias lieen apj’ilied to 
the whole of the coal intlustry in South Wales. 

The case for or against collective bargaining 
tunis upon the issues of competition and per- 
sonal freedom. Its opjionents argue that the 
individual competition of employer with em- 
ployer for workmen, anti of laborer with laborer 
for jobs, through the law of supply and demand, 
makes alike for rightful labor costs and for fair 
wages; it is retorted that workers are at a dis- 
advantage and that collective bargaining is a 
means of establishing that etjuahty of bargaining 
power in which freedom of contract begins. Its 
ojiponents argue that it deprives the laborer of 
his individual liberty to dispose of his services 
upon such terms as he pleases; it is retorted that 
his individual freedom is an impotent abstrac- 
tion and that he must endure the authority of 
a union, in whose control he has a voice, or else 
submit to the dictation of a business corpora- 
tion. The is.sue involves alike the antithetical 
interests of economic groups and the con- 
flicting philosophies of individualism and 
collectivism. 

The legal status of collective bargaining can- 
not be set down in definite terms, 'fhe common 
law doctrine of restraint of trade carries at least 
a presumption of illegality in a monopoly of 
labor. Before tlieir revision in 1824-25 the con- 
spiracy laws in Kngland expre.ssly forbade asso- 
ciations of workmen for bargaining purj,>oses. 
Today a bargain between emfdoyers and em- 
ployees which amounts to a monojioly control of 
production would doubtless be held illegal. 
Monopoly aside, the process of voluntary 
collective bargaining is clearly within the law. 
In Germany and elsewhere on the continent 
the terms of the collective agreement are made 
legally binding, and members of employing or 
employee groups may not enter into individual 
contracts in violation of its minimum require- 


ments. In the United States and Great Britain 
the resulting bargain is as a rule without, rather 
than again.st, the law'; its enforcement rests rath- 
er upon the good faith of its makers than upon 
the right {)f a resort to the courts to secure 
damages or specific performance. In fact the 
efl'ectivc use of collective bargaining has been 
serioiLsly limited by a legal ban upon many of 
its in.strumentalities. The lawful limits of the 
use of the strike have been only crudely indi- 
cated. The intervention of the state to make ef- 
fective the bargaining power of employees has 
been found to be an unwarranted interference 
with individual liberty wdiich “no government 
can willingly tolerate in a free land” [Adair v. 
United Suites, 208 U. S. 161 (1908); Coppage 
V. Ivansas, 236 U. S. i (1915)]. An attempt to 
relax the antitrust act to allow trade unions a 
wider latitude in manoeuvring for position 
(Clayton Act, Sections 6, 20), whether because 
of clumsy working or judicial disapproval, has 
been of little avail. The free use of the second- 
ary boycott of non-union firms [Duplex v. Dear- 
ing, 254 V. S. 443 (1921)] and of non-union 
materials [Bedford Art Store v. Journeymen 
Stone emitters, 274 U. S. 37 (i 927)] has not been 
permitted to labor organizations. However, in 
arbitration provided by federal statute, a rail- 
road company has been compelled to dissolve a 
company union and to negotiate with employees 
through representation of their own choosing 
[Texas and New Orleans RaiKvay 7’. Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks, 281 U. S. 548 (1930)]. In 
general the activities associated with collective 
bargaining have not yet been reconciled W'ith a 
legal system saturated with an individualistic 
common sense. 

In the theoretical literature the possibilities of 
collective bargaining are clearly recognized. The 
American Federation of Labor in its wage decla- 
ration of 1925 favors a control through collective 
bargaining of the sources of increased produc- 
tion and higher wages. It has often been sug- 
gested that labor unions incorporate themselves 
and contract wath employers to furnish a 
definite number of workmen for a definite term. 
It has been proposed that an industry be put 
under the control of a business corporation, that 
consumers and workers each elect one half of the 
directors and that its conduct be made a con- 
tinuous process of collective bargaining between 
the two interested parties. Current changes and 
speculative thought alike indiaite that collective 
bargaining will continue to take on new forms 
and new activities, that in the immediate future 
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the institution is not likely to be reduced to a 
rigid pattern. 

Walton H. Hamilton 
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COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR. Society in its 
most obvious aspects prc.scnts itself as a mere 
agglomeration of individuals, a population ag- 
gregate. 'Fhe very proximity and dispersion of 
individuals limit and condition to a greater or 
less extent all other human relations. But more 
significant is the fact that under certain condi- 
tions such temporal and spatial aggregates have 
a capacity for collective and concerted action. 

Whenever individuals come together even in 
the most informal way, no matter how strange 
they may be to one another nor how great the 
social distances that separate them, the mere 
fact that they arc aware of one anotlur's 
presence immediately sets up a lively exchange 
of influences, the first effect of which is to 
produce in each a mood, a Slimmung, under the 
influence of which the individuars behavior — 
his thought and sentiments if not his actions 
— arc controlled and directed. A funeral, a wed- 
ding or merely a picnic tends to evoke the 
sentiments proper to it and to create in the 
assemblage the atmosphere congenial to the 
occasion. In so far as every individual in such 
an assemblage is moved to think and act under 
the influence of a mood or state of mind, in 
which each shares and to which each contrib- 
utes, the resulting behavior may be described 
as collective. 


This phenomenon of collective behavior has 
in recent years led to the development of a 
special branch of social psychology, collective 
psychology, the chief aim of which is the analy- 
sis of the conditions under which concerted 
action ordinarily takes place and the forms in 
which collective behavior commonly manifests 
itself. Collective p.sychology is not concerned, 
at least in the first instance, with the mores 
and folkways nor does it assume the existence 
of a social organism. It starts with the obvious 
fact that individuals, visibly isolated in space 
and capable of independent action, do act in a 
manner that exhibits concert and control, even 
where that control is not imposed by conscious 
understanding, by convention, tradition or even 
habit. It recognizes, indeed, that in many in- 
stancL'S collective action takes place in contra- 
vention of existing tradition and convention. 

'i'he range of collective behavior is far wider 
and its gradations more subtle than cm be 
indieated in any scheme of classification. At 
innumerable points individual behavior fades 
into behavior under the domination of group 
attitudes. Collective behavior, ordinarily con- 
ceived of as emotional, may exhibit a high 
degree of rationality, as in the directed inter- 
action of a group of technicians or workers. It 
may involve all degrees of fusing of the indi- 
vidual awareness with that of the group from 
the separatene.ss of discussion groups to the 
single spirit of the mob. 

The most elementary form of integration by 
which mere aggregates of individuals assume 
the character of social groups is the simple 
dominance of a mood, l^hc ordinary street 
crowd, although it has not achieved that degree 
of integration which makes it cajiable of col- 
lective action, has at least this degree of integ- 
rity. It is the heightened influence of such a 
mood which creates the true crowd. Since the 
publication in 1895 Ron’s La foule collec- 
tive psychology has been mainly concerned with 
the psychology of the crowd {q.v.). The general 
characteristics of crowds have been well ex- 
plored and may be rapidly summarized. In the 
crowd social and personal distinction disappears; 
special talents and special knowledge, the fruits 
of education and experience, are lost; only those 
altitudes, passions and sentiments which are 
the common heritage of mankind remain. With 
the evolution of what Le Bon calls “the crowd 
consciousness” there is a corresponding loss of 
personality by the individual; he tends to act 
impersonally and to feel something less than 
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the ordinary responsibility for his actions. The 
crowd itself is anonymous, has no generally 
accepted function, is not recognized and does 
lot recognize itself in any corporate caj)acity. 
I'hc crowd that acts, in more extreme cases the 
crowd that dissolves in panic, becomes the mob 
There is anotlier type of crowd that 
dances but does not act: the expressive and in 
its wilder manifestations the orgiastic crowd. Of 
this nature are the inspired and ecstatic par- 
ticipants in religious revivals. 

It is probable that in any group, small or 
large, where raj>port is established and main- 
tiiined there is a certain diminution of that self- 
consciousness and self-control which the indi- 
vidual ordinarily maintains. “The result of inti- 
mate association,” says Cooley, “is a certain 
fusion of individualities in a common whole, so 
that one’s self, for many purposes at least, is 
the common life and purpose of the group.” 
'I'hc control in the crowd is therefore not 
different in kind, even though it be so in degree, 
from that which is manifested in other intimate 
and congenial groups. 

The crowd, however, is typically anonymous 
and casual; it presents decided contrasts to the 
collective behavior which is manifested in 
groups with definite traditions, 'fhe process by 
which sporadic collective behavior assumes in- 
stitutional form can be clearly seen in the case 
of religious sects. Although they arise ordinarily 
out of the ferment of religious revivals and seek 
to maintain and renew from time to time the 
sentiments and attitudes in which they were 
originally conceived, sects characteristically de- 
velop traditions, attitudes and an organization 
which give unity and direction. A sect adopts 
ceremonial forms and acquires a creed, a mission 
and a program. 

In secular life a group which has come to- 
gether through chance may become sufficiently 
integrated to form a gang (^.«’.), one of the 
groups most studied in recent years. A gang 
is a crowd which possesses a rendezvous and 
a habitat or locus that it regards as in .some 
sense its own; more specifically, it is character- 
istically a conflict group. A gang is in reality 
an elementary form of political organization, 
acting frequently as an instrument of extralegal 
social control. 

Most amorphous is that form of collective 
behavior which manifests itself through the 
expressions of “public opinion.” The public is 
an entity which has never been clearly defined. 
One of the first attempts to distinguish between 
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the crowd and the public was made by Gabriel 
Tarde, in a paper entitled “Le public et la 
foule” (in I^evue de Paris, 5th year, vol. iv, 1898, 
p. 287-306, 615-35). The public, according 
to Tarde, is a product of the printing press. 
The crowd is limited by the length to which a 
voice will carry or the distance that the eye 
can survey; and the relations which exist be- 
tween its members are based on face to face 
contacts. The public, on the other hand, is 
composed of individuals who are not in imme- 
diate contact and whose reactions therefore arc 
likely to be more deliberate. In the case of the 
public, where suggestions arc transmitted in 
the form of ideas, there is “contagion without 
contact.” Crowds attract and draw us into the 
circle of their influence; the influence the public 
exercises on the other hand is felt as “pressure.” 
'I’o this influence the individual never surren- 
ders so completely as he dc'es to the crowd 
attraction. He may be powerfully swayed by 
the current of public sentiment, but he will be 
able to maintain a certain amount of reserve 
and inner freedom. Frequently he finds addi- 
tional resistance through membership in a party, 
suf)ported by its dogmas, defending his position 
with the aid of its slogans. 

The party is only one of the itistitutional 
forms through which public opinion eventuates 
in collective behavior. 'Phe w'hole governmental 
system may be regarded, from one point of 
view, as a formal medium for ct)llective behav- 
ior. Such a concept acquires significance only 
when modified by a realistic analysis of the 
variety of groups and forms of group action to 
be found within any institutional system. 

The entire range of types of collective action 
can be found in any community and in every 
field of activity; but certain types arc most 
often associated with certain situations. The 
most complete fusing of the individual with 
the group occurs unilcr the influence of reli- 
gious excitement; closely akin to this is the 
fervor aroused by race or class prejudice; any 
threat to its existence or power, a real or sup- 
posed menace of war or revolution, will quickly 
draw together into one common hatred a group 
previously .split in factions. The techniques for 
evoking and utilizing such forms of collective 
behavior have been known to all leaders. They 
are practised by trade unionist and club leader 
as well as by politician and priest. The process 
of social stabilization consists in the substitu- 
tion for such forms of collective action more 
rational forms in an increasing number of 
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^,ituations. Social force and social rules take the 
place of group conflict; mob frenzy gives way 
to discussion. But the growth of social habit 
can never prevent the operation of the domi- 
nant “mood” of a group; and as the methods 
for control of opinion become more eflective 
and far reaching analysis of tlie roots of col- 
lective behavior is of increasing imjiorlancc. 
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C30LLECT1 VISA! is the imposing word to be 
set over against individualism. It is, broadly, a 
term for a trend in social development, a pro- 
gram of economic reform, a theory of general 
welfare and a utopian order for mankind; 
technically, a general label for compi ehcnsive 
schemes of authoritative control such as social- 
ism, communism, syndicalism and Bolshevism; 
and specifically, a name for the trend away from 
the extreme laissez faire of the nineteenth 
century. 

In a sense every social estiite is a collectivism. 
The savage tribe hedges the doings of its mem- 
bers about with inviolate imperatives and tabus. 
'Pile feudal regime assigns to each jierson a mode 
of life in conformity v ith the station to which he 
has been appointed. The tyranny enlists its sub- 
jects in His Majesty’s service and exacts from 
them dues of grain, wine and labor. The dynastio 
statc fashions people, resources and trades into 
an instrument of national greatness. I’he Chris- 
tian society, for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of the soul, extends a spiritual dominion over 
the actions, the words and the thoughts of men. 
In all such cases authority is from above and 
the individual is of less account than the imping- 
ing establishment. 

The thing called individualism is a departure 
from — and a type of-— collectivism. It is the 
product of the impact of novel event upon an- 
cient authority. As Renaissance, Reformation 
and industrial revolution followed each other in 
startling succession, thought and activity could 
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no longer be pent up in accepted formulae. The 
scholar wanted to surprise truth in his own way; 
the God fearing man, to worship according to 
the dictates of his own conscience; the citizen, 
to be undisturbed in the e.xercise of his rights; 
and the merchant, to escape fostering restraints 
and to do as he pleased with his own. Practical 
men, such as these, asked only for a removal of 
jvarticular restrictions. 'Phe times demanded no 
more than a release of spirit, mind and activity 
from outworn rule and form. But it was, for all 
its doubts, an age of faith in first prmcijiles, and 
the thinkers after their manner translated specif- 
ic demand into abstract statement. The individ- 
ual was the thing; self-interest was to public 
good as means to end; the actions of ’rational 
beings estalilished and maintained society. 
'Phus matters of common concern were trans- 
ferred from the domain of man to the order of 
nature; thus too individual freedom became an 
instrument of organization. It was rested not 
upon right or privilege but upon social worth. 
Individualism was the way of an unplanned and 
undirected collectivism. 

'Phe new doctrine, “an atomic individualism” 
or “a natural collectivism,” offered its challenge. 
It was easy to fasten a comfortable explanation 
upon actuality and to discover in the prevailing 
arrangements “the simple and obvious system of 
natural liberty.” But as apologists came to de- 
fend as “free enterprise” or “capitalism” a 
homogeneous order such as never was, critics 
began to offer in “socialism” or “communism” 
a ready matle hand-me-down substitute. When 
the state lost its omnipotence and the idea of 
democracy permeated reform thought, syndi- 
calism and guild socialism became roads to 
salvation. 7’he social utopia was a denial of the 
existing system, a replacement of the individual 
by the state, of freedom by authority, of the 
motive of gain by the spirit of service — and the 
trick was done. 

'Phe battle of ultimates was inevitable. Indi- 
vidualism was an expression of the philosophy 
of rationalism; collectivism went back to the 
authoritarian ideal. Alike they set down general 
welfare as the human goal, but in its definition a 
condition of well-being in society at large was 
opposed to an aggregate of the happiness of in- 
dividuals. The one made man the hero and 
society the villain in the piece, the other crowded 
the state and the individual into the roles of 
father and child. In an evangelical clash, with 
absolutes as weapons, opposing argument was 
refuted more easily than defensive statement was 
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made secure. Man was not an enlightened being 
always capable of fending for himself, nor was he 
an ignorant person forever to be helped along 
the way. Human nature was not “a mechanism 
skilfully contrived to impel individual action to a 
divine purpose,” but neither was it “a bundle of 
antisocial impulses.” Nature, not God, or 
Providence, had so “contrived the frame of 
humanity” that one could not help himself 
“without promoting the common good”; but it 
was common knowledge that nature had done 
nothing of the kind. Authority hedged personal 
action about with arrangements which directed 
self-seeking to general ends, but evidence of 
such purposive compulsions was wanting. Thus 
it was, back and forth, endlessly, shrewdly, in- 
conclusively. A last “it isn’t that way” was met 
by a final “it can’t be done.” The popular vic- 
tory of individualism was due not to good rea- 
sons or a worthy cause, but to the will to believe. 

'Phe argument, which could not be settled, 
gave rise to fertile inquiry. Admissions were 
made, “other factors” were recognized, excep- 
tions obscured principles, the antithesis began 
to fade and a reexamination of social theory be- 
came necessary. 'J’he individual lives in society; 
each is inseparable from the other. Man is free 
to be, to choose, to do, within the limits of or- 
ganized group life; he seeks worthy things — ^good 
name, wealth, achievement, personality, life — 
but always through social means; he depends for 
rich and varied opportunity upon a heritage of 
culture, the association of the likerninded and an 
organization of resources. 'I'he activities of the 
government instead of belonging in a province 
all their own permeate all human affairs. Busi- 
ness is not independent of government; property 
and contract, essential to its operation, are 
changing usages enforced by law. Authority is 
not limited to political control for man belongs 
as well to a moral, a religious and an economic 
order; upon him a host of fonnal and informal 
compulsions — customs, laws, traditions, associ- 
ations, values, institutions, tabus — must of 
necessity impinge. 'I'lie clash between individu- 
alism in general and collectivism in general is 
replaced by a myriad of distinct problems. 

But understanding comes slowly, and circum- 
stance rather than theory led the way toward an 
empirical collectivism. 'I'he stale, which was 
supposed to keep in its place, thrust its will into 
private affairs. Self-interest is “the great regula- 
tor,” but legislation has to be invoked against the 
farmer who keeps infected milk cows, the 
chemist whose dyes escape into a running 


stream and the smelter who allows copper fumes 
to lay waste a countryside. I’he lure of profits 
puts shops in the right places, but cotton gins, 
merry-go-rounds and blast furnaces in the 
wrong spots are nuisances to be abated. Man is 
man and each for himself, but nature has 
wrought confusion with age and sex. Child labor 
must be prohibited. Women are unlike men; the 
long day causes fatigue and is a hazard to 
motherhood, and here a limitation of hours is a 
necessary exception. But men too are subject to 
fatigue; they are like women and are to be 
included in the exception. There must be no 
formal neglect of matters of general concern: 
stale supervision is to insure sound banking; the 
trade in lottery tickets, white slaves and alcohol 
is prohibited; all are to be educated at public 
expense. The great prophets had said that “each 
shall count for one, and no one for more than 
one” and that “the greatest good of the gjeatest 
number” is the end of it all. It was the ironic fate 
of individualism to create in utilitarianism a 
standard by which its shortcomings were re- 
vealed. Instance after instance the obvious way 
to right a manifest wrong was an appeal to the 
government. Thus control from above took its 
opportunistic way through an individualistic 
system. 

As from without so from within came a trend 
toward collectivism. In the whirl of change the 
individual lost his clear cut integrity and well 
defined province. The ingenious device of the 
corporation kept alive the fiction of “the private 
business” yet j>ermitted the association of many 
kinds of property and many forms of personal 
service in a single enterjirisc. The use of trustee- 
ship, the holding company and the interlocking 
directorate pyramided ownership, concentrated 
control, distributed discretion within a hier- 
archy of offices and confused the identity of the 
business unit with like and unlike ventures. In 
the domain of industry each functionary and 
factotum was free to do as he pleased — according 
to his position, within the established arrange- 
ments and in the face of circumstances not of his 
making. Even corporate personality, through 
W'hich the individual lingers on, is a gift of the 
state. 

In the realm of industry the resort to collec- 
tive action is becoming common. The trade 
union exists “lawfully to further the legitimate 
objects of its members.” Rules of apprentice- 
ship, intolerance of the “scab” and methods of 
acting in concert make of the union card a pe- 
cuniary asset not inaptly described as property 
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I'he firms within an industry, as a precaution 
against cut-throat competition, establish gentle- 
men’s agreements, research bureaus, societies of 
manufacturing chemists, iron and steel institutes 
and cement protective associations. A plethora 
of rotary clubs, chambers of trade and commer- 
cial fraternities furthers the cause of bigger and 
better business. Farmers, through cooperatives, 
attempt to impose direction upon a chaotic 
industry and restraint upon their disorderly 
ranks. Individuals, firms and corporations may 
affiliate with “societies for mutual benefit” or 
stay outside at their peril. An increasing number 
of voluntary associations imposes an imperfect 
discipline upon persons still legally free to do as 
they please. 

Association has brought with it a growing use 
of collective devices. Merchants set up credit 
bureaus; banks establish clearing houses; adver- 
tising, auditing, promotion and what not arc 
entrusted by many firms to a single specialist, 
'riui device of insurance enables a common pro- 
vision to be made against the risks of death and 
of fire. The refonn of work acciilent indemnity 
once sought only to give the workman the right 
of recovery possessetl by the stranger; now com- 
pensation is “a neces.sary cost of production” 
assessed against the industry. Ivmjdovnient is 
no longer an arrangement betwec'ii individuals; 
in organized trades its terms emerge from collec- 
tive bargaining between the jiarties; and in un- 
organized trades the employer, a collective per- 
sonality, lays down the conditions and the indi- 
vidual workman may take or leave the job. With- 
out such collectivistic devices business could not 
be carried on. 

Within industry a system of use and w^ont is 
emerging. A code of rules is beginning to govern 
hiring and firing; a job is a gift of a closed union 
or of a personnel test; discharge demands its ovvii 
due process. Each industry, formally open to all 
who will take its chances, has its admission re- 
quirements which run in terms of capital, en- 
durance, knowledge, policy and occasion. 
Business possesses in usages which center in the 
office and the market its own procedure for 
getting questions settled. It is, unlike the state, 
quite tolerant of the radical; he may dcjiart from 
convention in making goods, handling employ- 
ees or selling wares so long as he keeps expenses 
below receipts and obeys the general law of 
solvency. 'I’hc minority by reducing costs and 
lowering prices may even force its advanced 
methods upon the conservative majority. 1 he 
price system, from whose tyranny there is no 


escape, has its ceremonial; bankruptcy has its 
effective way of sentencing the unfit. It is be- 
cause they are of their own kind, quite unlike the 
familiar compulsions of government, that the 
conventions of business are little noticed. 

Opinion is making a lagging adjustment to 
the collective character of business. The belief 
that the system works automatically is giving 
way to the demand that it be kept at work. An 
anny of potential buyers must be stimulated by 
salesmanship; automobiles, typewriters and 
sewing machines must be pounded into junk; 
fiishion and fad must rob goods of their worth 
before they wear out — or the flow of new goods 
will be blocked and plants cannot run at capac- 
ity. High wages promote spending and keep 
industry going; unemployment means workers 
without purcliasing power. The reduction of 
wages and the laying off of men is a dubious 
remedy for hard times. The dawning responsi- 
bility of “the system” for the welfare of individ- 
uals rests upon business necessity. ’I’he gears 
must be made to engage; the making and the 
using up of goods must march along together; a 
great instrument of production which is “a 
concatenation of interlocking processes” must 
not be allowed to slacken or to stop. 

In fact, almost unobserved there has appeared 
the great collectivism of business. Its technical 
activities have already been socialized. F'unds, 
laborers, equipment, materials and brains arc 
drawn together into establishments; productive 
units are gathered into none loo orderly indus- 
tries; industries are agglomerated into a crude 
and wasteful system. The business structure 
which envelops industrial activity is as yet in- 
articulate. The business unit has a clear cut 
identity; the industry has only such integrity as 
“the natural process of competition,” kindly 
assisted by voluntary as.sociatiou, can give; the 
economic order, such as it is, is almost a by- 
product of innumerable individual and group 
activities. The scheme of authority over the 
industrial system is still inchoate. In the business 
unit lines of discretion arc clearly marked out; 
in an industry individuals, firms, organizations 
and interests have their uncertain places in a 
scheme of direction; in the economic order, 
which knows nothing of potentate or council of 
wtise men, ? comple.x of controls holds sway. 
The state, charged with numerous duties, here 
and there exercises a negligent oversight. 'J’he 
market, over and behind all, works as well as it 
works in giving form and purpose to the every- 
day work of a people. In the cooperative enter- 
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prise each person has his place: to it he brings 
his mite of service or of property and from it he 
takes the wealth and the waste which make up 
his living. Apart from the great industry the 
individual cannot live his life; from its semi- 
responsible dominion there is no escape. 

The domestication of business to social ends 
involves a protracted struggle along a scattering 
front. 'I’he narrow choice between overneat 
organizations has been succeeded by a compli- 
cated problem in detailed adjustment. 'I'lie pre- 
vailing disorder invites an attack industry by 
industry. Each form of activity needs to be as- 
signed to the appropriate agency: the rearing of 
children to the family , the defense of the nation 
to the government, the manufacture of shoes to 
business. liut such words as family, government 
and business jiomt directions rather than de- 
scribe patterns of control. In business the ways 
in which the steel, the lumber, the newspaper 
and the amusement industries are put together 
make very diHerent pictures; in government the 
postmaster general, the University of Michigan, 
the board of public works, the Port of I^ndon 
Authority and the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
are distinct types of control. 'Phe quest runs 
back of simple words like free enterprise, regula- 
tion and public ownership to the devices and 
procedures which make up an organization. 
Each separate activity — building, coal mining, 
street cleaning, preaching the gospel, banking — 
demands a scheme of arrangements in keeping 
with its technical processes and serving the 
purposes for which it exists. The way of order 
for an industry is one of endless choice. 

'Fliere is need as well for a general attack upon 
specific failures in jierformance. 'The regulations 
set up to insure quality to the ware, service to the 
consumer, security to the investor, protection to 
the worker and opportunity to the management 
may well apply to many trades. The great 
hazards of life — sickness, accident, unemploy- 
ment, old age— ilcmand a collective provision 
which cuts acro.ss industrial lines. As technique 
develops, common sense changes, wants are 
revised and instruments of direction are remade, 
the scheme of control must respond. In time a 
more responsible business system may relieve 
the state of its current industrial functions. The 
arrangements for keeping busine.ss in order 
demand a continuing attention. 

In the immediate future there is little hope for 
an articulate and responsible control of business. 
A barrier lies in a lingering application of indi- 
vidual terms to group activities. In law we speak 
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of the principal, the employer and the corpora- 
tion as if they were persons; in economics a.i 
entrepreneur, once an owner manager, now a 
tangle of relationships, survives to obscure 
reality. We continue to talk of private property, 
free enterprise and individual initiative, when 
the.se in.stitutions are to be found only in the 
backwaters of great industry. We persist in 
speaking of an alternative between “leaving” an 
activity “to the individuals concerned” and “the 
government’s taking it over,” when the real 
choice is between one set of human arrange- 
ments and another. Nor is outworn language, 
which confuses analysis, the only obstacle. At 
present direction over a myriad of separate and 
interrelated activities is scattered far and widi'; 
each person whether of high or low estate is fai 
more concerned with his own aliairs than witli 
everybody’s business; the immediate, the speed - 
ic and the personal are foreover present to di\ert 
attention from larger aiul more lasting values. 
'I'he culture we know, rich in narticular activi- 
ties and speeding toward an unknown future, 
cannot be made to obey a fixed purpose. In a 
world of human behavior and man made ar- 
rangements there is no escape from taking a 
chance alike upon personnel and upon institu- 
tions. We .seek .in order in which a collectivism 
that was never intended is subdued to the u.seful 
and the good; we must be .satisfied with an 
approximation . 

The commitment to collectivism is beyond 
recall, hut its form remains to be determined. 
Its coming brings to social organization not an 
answer but a host of questions. The neat and 
tidy systems, in spite of a simple evangelical 
appeal, provide no escape from the road of de- 
tailed and painful adjustment. Experience 
quickly rev'cals behind the mask of comprehen- 
sive schemes like socialism, communism and 
Bolshevism the specific problems of functions, 
industries and interests, each one of which de- 
mands its particular attack. I'he collectivism that 
is, whether of business or the commune, will 
continue to receive such purposive revision as 
the concern of all sorts and conditions of men 
wdth their own petty affairs will allow. In a cul- 
ture that lives and grows an empirical collectiv- 
ism can never be reduced to the clear cut lines 
of a blueprint. 

Walton H. Hamilton 

See: iNOiViDUALisM; LAiasKZ I'^aire; Rationalism; 
Utilitarianism; Authority; Siaie; Society; So- 
cial Process; Economic Organization; Conihol, 
Social; Business; Capitalism; Association; Voli’N- 
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TARY Associations; Institution; Governmfnt Rfg- 
ULATION OF Industry; Pi;nLic WEL^ARH; Socialism; 
Communism; Syndicalism; Pluralism. 

Consult: Dicey, A. V., Lectures on the Relation between 
Law and Public Opinion in England (znd ed. Ixindon 
1914); Cooley, C. H., Social Organization (New York 
1909); Hobhovise, L. ' 1 \, Social Evolution and Pohtunl 
Theory (New York 1911); Green, 'P. 11 ., “A Injclure 
on Liberal Legislation and Freedom of C ontract” in 
Works, ed. by R. L. Nettleship, 3 vols. (Ixmdon 1HS5- 
KS) vol. Ill, p. 361-86; Hamilton, Walton II., ‘‘Free- 
dom and I'x'onomic Necessity” in Freedom and the 
Modern World, ed. by Horace M. Kallcn (New York 
J928) p, 25-49; Slichter, Sumner H., “'I'hc Orf^faniza- 
tion and Control ol Kctinomic Activity” in The 
Trend of Etonomics, ed. by R. G. Tuf^well (New York 
1924) p. 30.3-55; Hoover, Herbert Clark, American 
Individualism (New York 1922). 

COLLEGE SE'ITLEMENTS. See Settlf- 

MI'NTS, SOCIAI.. 

COLLEGES. See Universities and Colleges. 

COLLET'r, CAMILLA (1813-95), Norwegian 
writer and feminist. Her most popular work, 
Amtmandens dutre (The governor’s daughters, 
2 vols., Christiania 1855, 5th ed. 1897), was 
the first Norwegian novel to deal with social 
problems. It pictured the sad fates of young 
women in the cultured but impecunious upper 
class who had no means of support e.xcepl 
marriage and who were doomed by rigitl decc- 
rum to perfect passivity in this most important 
question of their lives. She pleaded for the right 
of women to marry for love and to avow tlicir 
feeling as openly as men without loss of social 
caste, but she never advocated “free” relations 
outside of marriage. Her revelations of feminine 
suffering profoundly influenced contemporary 
men authors, notably Henrik Ibsen and Jonas 
Lie. In several volumes of polemical essav's 
and causeries (1862-85) further laid b-ire 
the contempt for women exhibited not only in 
law and custom but even in literature, impugn- 
ing such masters as Goethe, Byron, Dumas and 
Strindberg for their attitude toward w^omen. 

By breaking dow'ii inhibitions and opening 
horizons Camilla Collett prepared the way for 
the emancipation of women, which, after the 
movement had been started, was accomplished 
with great rapidity in all the Scandinavian 
countries. Gradually she came to realize that 
her ideal, liberation of women’s hearts and 
souls, could not come to pass without first 
changing their whole status in the community. 
She lent her support to the efforts of younger 


women looking toward specific reforms, such 
as admitting women to the university and the 
professions, allowing sisters to inherit equally 
with brothers, raising the level of women’s 
wages and permitting married w'omen to attain 
their majority and to disj^ose of their own earn- 
ings. All these reforms were achieved during 
her lifetime. 

I Ianna Astrup Larsen 

Comu/t: Wergeland, A, M., Leaders in Norway and 
Othtr Essays, cd. by Katharine Merrill (Menasha, 
Wi.s. 1916) p. 64-101; Wiehr, Josef, ‘‘t'.amilla C^ollett” 
in Journal of English and (lerrnamc Philology, vol. x.\iv 
(1925) 335-53; Larsen, H. A., ‘‘Four Scandinavian 
Feminists” in Yale Rnneio, n.s., vol. v (1916) 347-b2. 

COLLINGS, JESSE (1831-1920), English land 
reformer. One of a group of zealous enthusiasts 
includiiig Canon Girdlestone, Joseph Chamber- 
lain, Joseph Arch, J. S. Mill and Russell Wal- 
lace, Collings was in the forefront of every 
movement which aimed at improving the life of 
the countryman. He was one of the founders of 
the National Agricultural laibourers’ Union 
(1872), and did much in the early struggles of 
that organization to extend its activities in the 
field of social work and to dissociate it from the 
cruder aims of some of its leaders. After his 
election to the House of Commons he introduced 
legislation dealing with education, housing, 
allotments, credit and emigration, all of which 
figured in his program. As founder of the Rural 
Labourers’ League (1888) he carried on a cam- 
paign for “three acres and a cow.” Much that 
was attempted in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century failed, but the passage of one 
generation saw most of his ideals achieved in a 
modified form. Collings was, indeed, ahead of 
his time and was regarded as a fanatical and 
dangerous radical. Although his views regarding 
land tenure were a[it to be distorted by his mis- 
reading of history he showed restraint in eschew- 
ing the confiscatory policy aimed at by certain of 
his colleagues. This is borne out by his writings, 
e.g. The Colonisation of Rural Britain (2 vols., 
London 1914), and in his evidence before various 
royal commissions. 

J. A. Venn 

Consult: Collings, Jesse, Life of the Right lion. Jesse 
Collings (London 1920). 

COLLINS, MICHAEL (1890-1922), Irish 
political leader. Collins’ active participation in 
the Irish revolution was preceded by a period 
in London where his circle was Irish, his inter- 
ests Irish nationalism and athletics. At this stage 
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he was the young enthusiast and radical and 
was soon sworn into the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood. In 1915 Collins and fifteen others 
left lx)ndon, where conscription awaited them, 
to take part in the volunteer movement at home. 
Six of them were killed tiext year in the Easter 
Week rising, Michael Collins being afterwards 
picked up and deported to Frongoch. Among 
the several thousand prisoners in the Welsh 
internment camp he came to be felt as a magnetic 
and buoyant personality, and during the “Ger- 
man Plot’" scare of 1917, when forty leaders 
were rearrested, he promptly shouldered na- 
tional responsibility in volunteer and political 
field organization. 'I’hc enthusiast was passing 
into the man of action. In the sweeping electoral 
victory of 1918 he was elected for County 
Cork. Sinn Fein declared the Irish Republic 
and the clash with British authority came every- 
where, with wholesale suppression of nation- 
alist societies. In 1919 Collins was minister of 
finance and head of the Intelligence Department 
of the army; as conflict became violent he 
dominated policy. He raised ^(^400,000 as a 
national loan; by methods incisive and nithlcss 
he made it undesirable for any Irishman to 
act as spy for the British. He identified and 
won over certain British secret service men. 
He created his own secret service, raided gov- 
ernment mails, tapped telegraph and telephone, 
terrorized i>olice, organized drastic reprisals, 
rescued Dc Valera and other prisoners and 
proved himself agile and unflinching in every 
detail of tlie struggle. By 1921 the British were 
offering 10,000 for him dead or alive, but his 
audacity and driving force were united with 
“clean and swift intellect.” This did not fail 
him when he was brought into the open, against 
his will, as one of the chief negotiators of the 
treaty. From the signing of the treaty in Decem- 
ber, 1921, to the Dail elections of June, 1922, 
he bent all his energies to convincing the people 
that the treaty gave “the substance of freedom” 
(see his book, The Path to Freedom, Dublin 
1922). 'I’he elections confirmed the Free State 
legally but did not quell opposition, and Collins 
faced the issue of civil war. Several attempts to 
ambush him failed. 'I’he sudden death of his 
admired associate, Arthur Griffith, August 10, 
1922, made him head of the council as well as 
the army, but on August 22 he himself was 
shot dead in an ambush near Bandon in Cork. 
His valiant career thus ended when he was 
thirty-two years old. He was a horn politician, 
.>trongly democratic and advanced, vigorously 


critical of Irish backwardness, a believer in 
Gaelic Ireland and not a little emancipated by 
eight years’ residence in London. He did more, 
probably, than any other single man to bring 
the Irish Free State into actual being. 

Francis Hackett 

Considt: Collins, Michael, Michael Collins' Own Story, 
Told by Hayden Talbot (London 1923); Beasley, 
Pierce, Michael Collins and the Making of a New 
Ireland, 2 vols. (London 1926); Dalton, Charles, 
With the Dublin Bnnade (lOtf-JQ^t) (London 1929); 
O’Connor, Ban, With Muhael Collins in the Fight 
for Irish Independence (London 1929); Breen, Daniel, 
My Fight for Irish Freedom (Dublin 1 924). 

COLMEIRO, MANUEL (1818-94), Spanish 
jurist and economist. In 1847 he w^as appointed 
to the chair of economics and administrative law 
at the University of Madrid, where he taught 
until his retirement in 1881. In that year he was 
made a life member of the senate, in which he 
had already served several terms. He was an ac- 
tive member of various learned societies, in- 
cluding the Real Academia de Ciencias Morales 
y Polfticas, and was a frequent contributor to 
periodicals. 

Although Colmeiro is of limited importance 
as a theorist his historical writings are extremely 
significant. His principal theoretical works arc 
Flementos del derecho politico y adniinistrativo de 
Espaha (Madiid 1S58, 7th ed. 1887) and Prin- 
cipios de economia politica (Madrid 1859, 4th ed. 
1873), in the latter of which he abandoned the 
doctrine of protection in favor of /ree trade. 
Among his historical works the Cortes de los 
antiguos reinos de Leon y de Castilla (2 vols., 
Madrid 1883-84) is particularly noteworthy by 
reason of its valuable data of an economic and 
financial character assembled with a view to ex- 
plaining the structural changes which the state 
was undergoing. His Derecho administrativo 
espahol (2 vols., Madrid 1850; 4th ed. 1876) is 
likewise important for its historical studies of 
Spanish institutions. In the Historia de la econo- 
mia politica en Espaha (2 vols., Madrid 1863) he 
traces in a somewhat superficial manner the 
economic evolution of Spain to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century^ bringing out the rela- 
tions between theories, actual conditions and 
institutions. Although the book marked an ad- 
vance over previous works and although it is still 
the only complete work on the subject its docu- 
mentation is antiquated and the author’s lack of 
scientific method is obvious. His Bihlioteca de los 
economistas espaholes de los siglosxv i ,xv tiy xv 1 1 1 
(Madrid 1880, a revised edition of the article in 
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R. Academia de Ciencias Morales y Polfticas, 
MemoriaSy vol. i, i86i, p. 33-212) is an excellent 
reference work. 

Fernando de los Rios 

CO LON ATE. The colonate as a form of servile 
land tenure was prevalent throughout the later 
Roman Empire. Agricultural land in Italy and 
the provinces was to a very large extent divided 
into estates of tremendous size (latifundia) 
owned by either great proprietors or the crown. 
Some of the land was worked by slaves but most 
of it by small tenant farmers called coloni. 'I’he 
latter constituted a close, hereditary caste and 
are of interest, among other reasons, as one 
source of the mediaeval institution of scrftlom. 

Legally the coloni were freemen. 'J’hey amid 
own either personal property or land, contract 
legal marriages, appear in court and, provided 
that substitutes could be olHained for their 
tenancies, be drafted into the army or become 
priests. They marketed their produce themselves 
and paid a fixed rent, usually in kind, which the 
landlord might not under any circumstances in- 
crease. 'riiey were subject to the imperial poll 
tax, which was collected by the landlord, and also 
owed the state certain annual services, such as 
the maintenance of roads and bridges and the 
construction and repair of j)ublic buildings, as 
well as carrying services with wagons and oxen 
or packhorses. Since services to the landlord arc 
mentioned in the codes {Cod. Just, xi, 53, 1, i) 
only once and vaguely, it is not known how 
onerous tliey were. C.'ertainly it is not likely that 
the coloni were subject to as hea\ y burdens in 
“week work” and “boon days” as the mediaeval 
serfs. 

I’he outstanding characteristic of the coloni 
was the fact that they w^erc permanently at- 
tached to the estates on which they were born. 
'I’he landlord could not free them from their 
condition as he could manumit slaves, nor seli 
liis estate without the coloni ^^hich belonged to 
it. I'hey were “slaves of the land itself on which 
they were born” {Cod. Just, xi, 52, i, i). 

'rhere is absolutely no evidence that the coloni 
were bound to the soil in Italy or the provinces 
before the fourth century, and as late as 244 a.d. 
proprietors were forbidden to retain tenants on 
their estates against their will {Cod. Just . iv, 65, 

1 1). The first law referring to coloni attached to 
the soil was a rescript of Constantine in 332 A.D. 
{Cod. Theod. v, 17, i), a regulation governing the 
punishment of coloni who attempted to leave 
their holdings. Sometime, therefore, between 
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244 and 332 the colonate was established. As 
neither the laws of the codes nor the wr tings of 
contemporaries, in so far as they have been pre- 
served, give any explanation of the origin of the 
colonate it has remained one of the most baffling 
problems in economic history. Although every 
source of information has been examined with 
the most metieulous care by numerous able 
scholars and many ingenious thef)ries have been 
presented, the material is so scanty that no 
theory of the origin of the colonate has been 
generally accepted. 

It is possible to classify the theories of the 
colonate into six main groups. The cokmate has 
been derived from: a voluntary enlistment of 
freemen oppressed by taxes and tli*bts; a limited 
manumission of slaves which bound the freed - 
men to the soil; enforced settlements of bar- 
barian tiibes within the empire as serfs; a gradu- 
al evolution from earlier servile tenures or tle- 
pendent relationships; the attempt of the ad- 
ministration to prevent the desertion of agri- 
cultural land in order to maintain tlie food crops 
and the land tax; and the declining fertility of 
the soil, which is held to be the underlying cause 
ncce.ssitJting the strenuous efforts of the ad- 
mini.stration to keep the land under cultivation 
by force 

Motlern scholars do not regard the first three 
theories as very convincing. That small pro- 
jirictors occasionally entered the colonate after 
it had been established is well known. Hut there 
is no evidence that the colonate was originally 
organized as a voluntary institution; and such an 
exjilanation runs counter to the whole general 
tenor of the colonate legislation of the codes. 
'I'he second theory, likewise, suffers from the 
lack of a single supporting text. The theory of 
barbarian settlements was advocated by a num- 
ber of writers during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. It is true that barbarian tribes 
were settled on agricultural land within the 
empire from the time of Augustus. But no 
classicjil reference indicates that the transplanted 
barbarians cultivated the soil in a tenure any- 
thing like the colonate before the fifth century. 
And it seems extremely unlikely that the bar- 
barian settlements, which were for the most part 
near the northern frontier, could have had a 
determining influence on the agrarian develop- 
ment of the whole empire. 

Many scholars have attempted to explain the 
colonate as a slow and natural evolution from 
early servile and dependent tenures which had 
been in existence in Mediterranean countries in 
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many cases long before the Roman conquest. 
The colonate has been related to Greek serfs, to 
Italian and Gallic clients, to Italian debtor 
tenants, to tenants on the imperial domains and 
to state peasants in Sicily, Africa and the eastern 
provinces. 'Fhe attempt to trace a relationship 
between the colonate and the early Greek serfs or 
the Italian or Gallic clients was too far fetched 
to receive much consideration. Hut the theory 
that the colonate emerged gradually from natural 
developments on the imperial domains and 
private latifundia, particularly in the great grain 
provinces of Sicily, Africa and Kgyj’^t, has at- 
tracted considerable support. Here there had 
existed for centuries dependent cultivators who 
seldom thought of moving from their native 
villages; in Egypt and other eastern provinces 
they were not allowed to leave their native tax 
districts. It is thought that the colonate legisla- 
tion was simply the final step in an attempt to 
make universal throughout the empire condi- 
tions which had created a settled peasant class 
in the great grain provinces. 

The theory of administrative pressure lays 
more emphasis on the chaotic conditions in the 
late empire than upon the dependent status of 
the agricultural population in earlier centuries. 
The half century of anarchy which preceded the 
reign of Diocletian led to a general demoraliza- 
tion of agriculture throughout the empire. Land 
was being deserted everywhere and the land tax 
fell off alarmingly. Diocletian reorganized the 
system of the collection of taxes, making the 
municipal magistrates {decuriones) responsible. 
Writers upholding this theory argue that, in 
order to make it possible for tlie magistrates to 
collect the taxes and to assure a regular flow of 
food to the cities, it became necessary to attach 
the coloni to their holdings by force. 

The newest theory of the colonate ascribes the 
colonate legislation to the declining fertility of 
land throughout the empire. Land in Italy com- 
menced to be dc.serted during the republic and 
numerous contcmj)orary writers lamented its 
diminishing yield. And while the productive 
areas were diminishing, the demand for fo<jd- 
stuifs increased .steadily with the development of 
the empire and the imperial city. No empire 
ever supported so many economically unpro- 
ductive classes as Rome — legions, a vast army 
of official functionaries, luxurious urban bour- 
geoisie, turbulent city mobs. The require- 
ments of these classes had to be supplied 
through tribute levied upon the provinces. But 
eventually even the fertile provincial lands com- 


menced to show the effects of the constant crop- 
ping of the land with wheat. As early as the 
second century desertion of the fields became a 
serious problem in Africa, aritl in the next cen- 
tury agri deserti were to be found in all parts of 
the empire, except in the ever flooded Nile 
valley. To keep up and restore land cultivation 
in the grain provinces the administration offered 
peasants tax rebates and hereditary rights in re- 
claimed land, while large contractors [conduc- 
tores) enjoyed the favorable terms of the emphy- 
teutic lease. In the northern provinces barba- 
rians were settled on the land “on account of the 
scarcity of grain” {Cod. Theod. v, 6, 3). In the 
third century came the legislation forc- 

ing the proprietors and large contractf)rs to keep 
unproductive lands in cultivation and pay taxes 
on them. And finally, according to the claims of 
writem of this schex)!, in order to check the con- 
stant desertion of the tenant farmers they were 
attached to the soil in the permanent and heredi- 
tary bonds of the colonate. 

Whatever the origin of the colonate may have 
been all writers agree that it proved well adapted 
to the times. Century after century it persisted 
w’ith very little change. When the barbarians 
overran the Roman ICmpirc in the West they 
had no thought of abolishing a system upon 
which the maintenance of food sujiplies de- 
pended and which did not differ greatly in cs.sen- 
tials from the primitive servile land tenures to 
which they had long been accustomed. The laws 
in the barbarian codes referring to coloni are 
closely analogous to the earlier Roman laws in 
the Theodo.sian and Justinian codes. With the 
development of feudalism, however, the coloni 
found themselves more and more at the mercy of 
their lords. Although distinguished from the 
serfs and regarded as ingenui in the eyes of the 
law as late as the ninth century, the coloni even- 
tually were ab.sorbed in the servile population of 
the mediaeval manors. 

Rotfi Clausing 
See-. Agrarian Movkments, Section ii, Classical 
Antiquity; Serfdom; Latuunuia; Slavery; Landed 
Estates; Land Tenuril 

Consult-. Bolkcstein, IL, De colonatu romano ejusque 
ortgine (Amsterdam 1Q06); ClausinK, R., The Roman 
Colonate^ Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, vol. cxvii, no. i (New 
York 1925); EusteJ dc Coulan^^es, N. D., “Le colonat 
romain” in his Recherches sur quelques prohlemes 
d'histoire (znd ed. Paris 1S94) p. t-i86; Heisterberuk, 
D., Die Entstehung des Colonats (Leipsic 1876); 
Rostovtzev, M. I., Studien zur Geschichte des rd- 
ndschen Kolonates (Leipsic 1910), and “The Problem 
of the Origin of Serfdom in the Roman Empire” in 
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Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics, vol. ii 
(1926) 198-207; SaviKny, 1 <\ K. v<in, “Ueber den 
romischen Colonat” in his Vermiuhte Schriftcn, 5 vols. 
(Berlin 1850) vol. ii, ch. xv; Simkhovitch, V. G., 
“Rome’s J''all Reconsidered” in Political Science 
Quarterly, vol. xxxi (1916) 201-43, reprinted in 
Totvard the Understanding of Jesus (New Vork 1921). 

COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION. The art 
and practise of colonial government have been 
known to all the great states of the past; but 
the last two centuries have brought about the 
development of colonial administration as a 
major branch tif governmental tcchnitjue and 
a major phase of national policy. 

'I’he essence of earlier methods of colonial 
administration is to be sought in particular 
motives for colonization and particular coloni- 
al commercial policies. In colonies resulting 
from migration and expansion there has usually 
been a rapid transition from military go\ern- 
ment to assimilation to the governmental regime 
of the expanding empire {see b^MPiRF) A similar 
transition may occur in the case of tcrntoiy con- 
quered for military or fiscal jnirposes. 'IVading 
colonies, on the other hand, have usually, re- 
mained small autonomous units, dislinct groujis 
in the midst of an alien ci\ilization, such as 
the mediaeval settlements in the Lexant or 
outpost cities in rural lands, like many of the 
Creek colonies; and either they have been ad- 
mini.stered by agents of the commercial groups 
who sent them out or they have been self-gov- 
erning according to the model of the home state. 

The great modern jicriod of colonization 
began as an intensification of commercial exjilo- 
ration and developed under the inspiiation of 
the mercantilist philosophy. '^Ihis philosophy 
was reflected in the administration of the lands 
conquered, administration first by military lead- 
ers and in the ca.se of the Catholic countries 
by missionaries; later by civil representatives 
of the crow’ll with plenipotentiary ]iowcrs in 
any case, the administration was designed to 
bring the greatest possible wealth to the home 
government. The colonial administration of 
Spain and Portugal remained essentially of this 
military-autocratic character. Increasingly elab- 
orate councils and boards for the control of 
fiscal and commercial monopolies were set up 
within the countries themselves {see Audiencia; 
Asiento), and a degree of consistency was given 
to colonial policy by the important Council of 
the Indies (<7.?’.); but in the New' World gov- 
ernors and royal agents were in effect free to 
decide for themselves on methods of handling 


the natives or of protecting their territory, 
provided they sent back the expected amounts 
of revenue. The antagonisms aroused by the 
resultant maladministration jilayed no small part 
in the dissolution of Spain’s colonial empire. 

While the breaking of the Spanish power 
was accomplished by rival governments and 
while governmental encouragement undoubt- 
edly played a large part in the subsequent 
expansion, the important agencies of coloniza- 
tion in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were the great private trading companies, espe- 
cially the chartered companies {q-v.). Setting 
out from Holland, France or England to estab- 
lish trading depots in distant places these com- 
panies had, guaranteed by their charters, virtual 
freedom of action in the administration of 
colonics which they might establish. Relations 
with the natives, legislation and defense were 
all in the hands of the agents of the company. 

It was the intensification of national colonial 
rivalries at the end of the eighteenth century 
which led to the taking over of responsibility 
for colonial affairs In the luiropcan governments 
themselves and thus brought colonial adminis- 
tration into the realm of national policy. The 
Napoleonic wars left England with a vast colo- 
nial cmt)ire, which she had learned to value the 
more for the loss of the American colonies; and 
the industrial revolution, by making Indian 
cotton more important than Indian spices and 
by preparing the way for a new’ commercial 
philosophy, gave imjietus to the treiul toward 
govenimental assumption of full responsibility 
for colonial administration. It was not until 
1858 that the East India Company was finally 
liquidated and its functions taken over by the 
British government; but all the newly acquired 
territories immediately became crown colonies 
administered by royal agents, the governor or 
governor general. 

'File early government system of administra- 
tion differed little from that of the commercial 
companies which it succeeded; for the agent 
general of the company was substituted the 
governor, representative of the crown, with 
practically plenipotentiary pow’crs. In other 
cases military government gave way to civil. 
But as the relations between colony and home 
government became more settled and acquired 
more apparent permanence an elaboration of 
administrative machinery occurred. Whether or 
not the example of the American Revolution 
influenced the direction of this development, 
it is true that in the English ctilonies this 
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eJaboration took the form of the gradual setting 
up within tlie colonies of organs of represent- 
ative government. Certainly tlie whole mid- 
nineteenth century pressure touard democratic 
ideals manifested its force in this realm. 

"^I'lie lirst step in this direction was the passage 
in 1791 of the Constitutional Act of Canada 
setting up a bicameral legislature, the upper 
chamber of which, the Legislative Council, was 
appointed by the crown, while the lower, the 
Assembly, was elected by the people. It was 
not until 1847 that Canada obtained an effective 
degree of self-government; but this early con- 
stitution became a model for the other colonies, 
particularly those settlement colonies in which 
the majority of the population were of Kuro- 
pean, if not Knglish, origin. In other types of 
colonies the introduction of a degree of self- 
government has been much more gradual. 
Diticrent as has been the history of individual 
colonics, the general pattern of development is 
clear: first the nomination by the governor of 
an advisory council composed of natives of the 
colony; then the selection of certain members of 
this council by representative groups of natives; 
the creation of an elective lower chamber with 
little or no real power and its gradual endow- 
ment with responsibility in designated spheres. 
It is a pattern which leads logically, if not 
always in actuality, to full dominion status (q.r.). 

Ii w'as not, however, until the development of 
modern methods of transportation and com- 
munication toward the end of the nineteenth 
century that colonial administration became of 
vital national concern. Up to that time govern- 
ments had half unconsciously continued to look 
upon colonies as trading outposts or pawns in 
a strategic game; their internal affairs were of 
moment only to the extent that they forced 
attention. But this attitude was quickly changed 
when the investment of capital on a large scale 
in the colonies made necessary the maintenance 
of order ami the guaranty of economic stability. 
French expansion under the 'J’hird Republic, 
the partition of Africa, the acquisition of the 
Philippines, were all the result of state activity 
and all involved an eventual extension of the 
scope of administrative control. The tradition 
of the granting of at least a minimum of local 
self-government has been strong enough to 
result in the establishment of some form of rep- 
resentation in most of these colonies. 'I’he form 
of colonial government reflects quite clearly the 
mold of the home government. English colo- 
nics have the bicameral parliamentary system; 


French colonial administration follows the tra- 
ditions of centralization. The aim of French 
colonial policy since the revolution has been 
complete assimilation, and self-government for 
a FVcnch colony takes the form of admission 
to the status of a local governmental unit. 

Concurrently with this elaboration of govern- 
mental machinery within the colonics there has 
been a vast extension of colonial administrative 
machinery in the home government. Most of 
the important colonial powers now have depart- 
ments of colonial afhiirs, many of which have 
evolved over a long period of years. In England 
tlie first attempt at centralized administration 
of colonial affairs was made in 1660 when a 
Committee of the Privy Council “for the Plan- 
ta^ons” was appointed; this body afterw'ards 
became merged with the Council for 'Prade. It 
was not until 1854 and as a result of the Crimean 
War that a secretary of state for the colonies 
was appointed. In France the appointment of 
a special minister for the colonies resulted from 
the great expansion under the Third Republic. 
In both countries the office has since been 
enlarged and its functions expanded. In Eng- 
land new' develojiments in dominion status and 
policy led to a further reorganization of the 
department in 1925. Among important colonial 
powers the United States alone has no depart- 
ment of colonial affairs, the administration of 
its outlying possessions being distributed among 
the bureaus of three separate departments. 'Phe 
Philippines, Panama Canal Zone and Porto 
Rico are administered mainly through the Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs of the Department of 
War; Guam, Tutuila and the Virgin Islands 
through the Department of the Navy; while 
Alaska and Plawaii, sole survivals of the old 
fashioned “territory,” are under the aegis of 
the Department of the Interior. 

It is the colonial bureau which coordinates 
the entire colonial policy of a country, super- 
vises the administrative officials, watches over 
colonial finances and in general exercises the 
authority theoretically residing in crown and 
parliament or assembly. These officials, together 
with the larger number of administrative officers 
in the colonies, constitute one of the most 
important of modern governmental groups. 
Premonitory recognition of this fact and the 
pressure of the necessity to build up an ade- 
quate and trained group of colonial officials 
have led m'-)st countries to the adoption of some 
form of the merit system for the selection of 
their colonial personnel. The British officials in 
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India have been chosen by that system since 
about the middle of the nineteenth century; 
it has been med by France in Cochin China 
since 1863 and in the Dutch colonies since 1864. 
A civil service act for the Philippines w;is one 
of the earliest legislative products of the United 
States commission functioning there. 

But civil service boards, however carefully 
administered, can examine only those who pre- 
sent themselves; and such candidates, although 
able to pass examinations in the prescribed 
subjects, frequently lack the background and 
outlook essential to success in colonial admin- 
istration. Recognition of this fact has led in 
several countries to the establishment of colonial 
schools. As early as i8oo, under the direction 
of the East India Company, such a school was 
founded at Fort William, Calcutta; six years 
later another, the Fast India College, was estab- 
lished at Hailcybury near London, but was 
closed in 1858. In 1864 the Dutch government 
founded a similar school at Leyden and after- 
ward another at Batavia, Java. Befon* the end 
of the nineteenth century a colonial school at 
Paris came under the control of the French 
government. All of these schools have provided 
specialized instruction along lines most service- 
able; to the colonial administrator, such as the 
study of local languages. The result has been 
the gradual creation in those countries of a class 
of colonial servants who approach their tasks 
with a systematic preparation comparable to 
that of any other professional group. I'he colo- 
nial services of most European states now 
consist largely of those who make their careers 
in that field. I’his is in striking contrast to the 
situation in the United States, where few are 
found who even aspire to such a career —a 
situation due not alone to lack of colonial 
schools but also to uncertainty of tenure of 
colonial office. For the lack of a settled colonial 
policy immune from the exigencies of partisan 
politics makes it impossible for the ITnited 
States government to offer its colonial servants 
permanent careers. 

Some of the most pressing problems of colo- 
nial administration center around the utilization 
of native personnel in executive positions within 
the colonics. In most cases the growth of an 
established machinery of administration has 
been followed by the use of natives in an in- 
creasing number of governmental positions. 
Where there is a large territory to be guarded 
they must be counted upon to make up the 
bulk of the army and of the police force. I’his 


is notably true in India. In many cases they are 
indispensable in local governmental positions 
or the lower atlministrativc posts, where direct 
and understanding contact with the mass of the 
population is essential. Wherever eventual self- 
government or assimilation has become a fixed 
policy the training of native teachers, judges 
and administrators is a natural .step. Such a 
development will generally proceed more rap- 
idly, the greater the degree of immediate legis- 
lative control of internal matters the colony 
may have achieved; it is likely to reflect some- 
what t(K) the extent of extragovernmental induc- 
tion into such fields as education and law which 
native groups have achieved. ^Fhe United States 
has proeeetU'd somivvhat more rapidly than 
most countries in “nativizing” its colonial civil 
serv*ic (\ the J^hilippinc civ il .service at the present 
time consists almost entirely of natives. Such 
a ]>olicy presents, from the }>oint of view of 
ardent supporters of the home government, 
dangers of a too rajfid loosening of control over 
the colony. With a less exten.sive use of natives 
there art' danger.s ol racial friction within the 
service. Prol)a!>Iy no governed grouj> has been 
.satisfied with tlie methods ol utilization of native 
personnel. The home government is charged 
either with building u]> a c'ass loyal to it.self 
rather than training for camiplete independence 
or with favoritism and diserirnmation. 

Many countrie" have matle most conspicuous 
use of colonials in tlu- army and jvolicc force. 
I’hus in India tlic native troojis are about 
twice as numerou.s as the British and in the 
Dutch colonies the r.itio is about three to two. 
France has endeavored to utilize her colonial 
population for this purpose, forming groups of 
colonics under a single commandant, concen- 
trating forces at strategic points and reducing 
garrisons cl.scvvhere. "J'hc American government 
at an early period in its administration of the 
Philippines organized the Philijvjvinc Scouts as 
a part of its army. Such native troops are 
alwav.s officered by nationals of the home gov- 
ernment. Their use is necessary, but the ejues- 
tion of their loyalty in time of crisis sometimes 
presents to colonial powers a problem of great 
potential difllculty. 

The introduction of a degree of local self- 
government ir. most colonies has limited but 
slightly the scope of colonial administration. 
Except in the British dominions questions of 
peace and war and relations with other coun- 
tries are settled by the home government; in 
some cases colonies may contract treaties, but 
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only by consent of the governing country. 
Problems of defense are strictly controlled by 
the home government. One of the first claims 
of the English colonies was for greater freedom 
in matters of taxation. Such freedom the domin- 
ions have achieved, but for most countries fiscal 
control remains one of the most important 
phases of colonial administration. Ancient coU)- 
nies were generally valued for the tribute they 
paid, but modern ones are not usually expected 
to be more than self-supporting. Indeed, France 
and Germany long contributed to the expenses 
of their colonies. One favored exception is the 
Netherlands, which for at least a century has 
drawn extensive revenues from its h^ast Indian 
possessions. British crown colonies and India 
are generally required to pay the expenses of 
the imperial forces garrisoned in their midst. 
No such charge is made by the American gov- 
ernment in the Philipiunes or Porto Rico, but 
with this exception both are practically self- 
supporting. 

It has frequently happened that an existing 
tax system has been taken over intact by the 
colonizing country, old land taxes or head taxes 
continuing to be collected in the accustometl 
manner by tax farmers. Monopolies, on such 
goods as opium, salt or camphor, have long 
afforded a favorite form of colonial taxation. 
With the general development of methods of 
taxation within the last century many of the 
new forms have been applied in the colonics. 
Export and consumption taxes and, more re- 
cently, income taxes are common. A new impor- 
tance has been given to colonial fiscal adminis- 
tration, as to all other phases of colonial policy, 
by the growing importance of tropical colonies. 
To make such territory habitable and usable 
the construction of roads and railroads or the 
clearing of swamps and forests is usually nec- 
essary. Such engineering activity has commonly 
been undertaken by the home government 
partly through the use of forced labor, partly 
through loans to the colony, which are then 
made charges on its budget. Most colonics 
are now fairly heavily in debt to their home 
governments. 

As a result, even where colonial legislatures 
exist and have power to vote fiscal measures 
the home government ordinarily retains the 
power of vetoing and of supervising the budget. 
The budgets of British crown colonies, for in- 
stance, are first submitted to the fiscal branch of 
the Colonial Office and finally undergo the scru- 
tiny of the IVeasury. Similarly in France all 


fiscal matters arc submitted to a central bureau. 

The increasing commercial importance of 
colonies has led to an almost equally close 
control of colonial commercial policy. Customs 
duties not only form an important source of 
income but affect the tariff policy of the entire 
empire. Most countries control the fixing of 
such duties. Concessions are usually granted by 
the home government, while in some cases 
attempts have been made to monopolize the 
supplies of raw materials. 

Almost equally wide is the scope of the 
activities of the colonial administratf)r within 
the colony itself. In one sphere most govern- 
ments have left their colonics considerable local 
autonomy- 'in the determination of the legal 
system to be followed. A primary step in the 
establishment of any settletl civil government 
is the setting up of a judicial system. 'Phis 
branch of government was ordinarily the finst 
to be separated from the prerogatives of the 
governor, and it has in most cases remained 
subject to control, if at all, by the judicial and 
legislative branch of the home government, not 
by administrative officials. 

The first question for the dominant state to 
determine in connection with the administration 
of justice is, what law shall be applied.? I'he 
Romans generally let the inhabitants of con- 
quered lands retain their native laws, grad- 
ually building up and applying a jus gentium 
for cases of more than local scop'^. 'Fhe bar- 
barian conquerors followed the same practise, 
which from general custom became the recog- 
nized doctrine of international law. The British 
policy in acquiring territory^ occupied by an 
alien race has been to leave private law undis- 
turbed. Thus the custom of Normandy was 
left in the Channel Islands and the custom 
of Paris in Quebec under the act of 1774; 
Roman Dutch law still remains to a large extent 
throughout the Ihiion of South Africa, British 
Guiana and Ceylon; Italian (Sicilian) law in 
Malta; and as personal systems Moslem law 
in the Hanafite form in India and Burma and 
in the Malikite form in Nigeria and other colo- 
nies; Buddhist law in Burma and Hindu law 
in India. From the beginning native law has 
applied only to the native population, nationals 
of the home government being judged in their 
own courts by their own law (.w Capitula- 
tions; Exterritoriality). Moreover, while na- 
tive civil law has been respected, the criminal 
law of the dominant state has almost always 
been introduced immediately. Many of the sys- 
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terns of native law have not contained rules 
governing important phases of modern life, nor 
has their interpretation by a group trained in 
alien traditions facilitated their adaptation to 
novel situations. There has therefore been a 
tendency for their gradual displacement by leg- 
islation based on the concepts of European law. 
In India such important subjects as family law 
and succession are still governed by the various 
personal systems, but in moat colonics the 
applicability of native law is gradually being 
restricted to religious or family arrangements 
intimately bound up with native custtwns, while 
economic relationships and the regulation of 
crime or of the public welfare are gradually 
being drawn under the legal system of the home 
government. 

But not all nations have even pretended to 
follow the Roman practise. Spain’s viceroys and 
the Council of the Indies gradually enacted 
legislation which by 1530 had virtually displaced 
native and had substituted Spanish law, not 
only in the vast colonial empire of the three 
Americas but also in the Philippines. In Algeria, 
'runis, Indo-China and other colonies French 
law was first introduced for Europeans, while 
the natives continued to be governed by their 
own; but the former has been encroaching upon 
the sphere of native law with increasing rapidity; 
in Algeria native law has practically disappeared. 
The American policy in this regard has resem- 
bled the French rather than the British. I’lic 
Spanish-Mexican law was rapidly displaced by 
the American in Texas, California and New 
Mexico. Even Louisiana retains little Spanish 
or PTench law except in the civil code, while 
Ru.ssian law in Alaska seems to have been 
ignored from the beginning of American sover- 
eignty. In the Philii^jnnes and Porto Rico a 
different policy was announced but only par- 
tially followed. All the remedial and most of 
the public law' has been supplanted by Amer- 
ican-inspired legislation. In Porto Rico the 
Spanish penal code, a highly scientific instru- 
ment, was repealed to make room for one 
modeled on the criminal code of an American 
state, whose framers made no pretensions of 
knowing comparative law or the special require- 
ments of Porto Rico. In neither jurisdiction 
was the Spanish civil code e.xpressly repealed; 
but in the Philippines the new Code of Civil 
Procedure contains so many provisions relating 
to subjects covered by the civil code that the 
latter, as construed by the Supreme Court, was 
by implication repealed prQ tanto in features 


of great importance and was therefore left in 
a mutilated and incomplete condition. 

If the choice and framing .of colonial law 
raise perplexing problems, much more so are 
those raised by its administration. The person- 
nel of the judiciary, its character and selection, 
the proportion of the native element, the extent 
of appellate jurisdiction and the interpretation 
of native law by alien judges and distant tri- 
bunals must all be considered. In every colony 
it is the primary courts, under whatever name, 
which more often than any other touch the 
bulk of the pf)pulation. Here the government 
is confronted with the complicated problem of 
personnel in an acute form. Shall it select native 
magistrates, familiar with local dialects and 
customs and willing to accept relatively small 
remuneration but subject to prejudices, faction- 
alism and, too often, questionable practises? 
Or shall it appoint its own nationals, lacking 
familiarity with local customs, with a different 
group of prejudices but with the viewpoint of 
the governing country, to perform an ostensibly 
petty but really fundamental task? 

'Fhe question of personnel becomes acute also 
in the intermediate and appellate courts of the 
colony, where again thorough knowledge of the 
local law is indispensable. In 1891 Sir George 
Conievvall Ixwis complained that the judges of 
India were obliged to consult the native pundits 
regarding Hindu and Moslem law. Only too 
common are situations like that in the Philij>- 
pines, where out of nearly twenty Americans 
appointed from time to time to the Supreme 
Court barely a half dozen had previously given 
serious attention to the Sj^anish or any other 
form of civil law which they were to administer. 
Naturally they fell back on the use of American 
law and handed down decisions which deranged 
and upset the established .system. Such evils 
are aggravated when the highest local tribunal 
is subject to review by another in the dominant 
country, whose judges make no pretense of 
familiarity with the local law or conditions. 
Since its organization in 1833 the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council of Great Britain 
has been hearing appeals from the colonies; 
complaints are still heard of the lack of under- 
standing of native conditions evidenced by some 
of its decisions. It has long been felt that if 
more members of the United States Supreme 
Court knew Spanish law' and local conditions 
it might not have arrived at certain ilecisioiis 
which have seriously crippled the administra- 
tion of justice in the Philippines. In decided 
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contrast is the policy of the French Cour de 
Cassation, which does not undertake to hear 
appeals involving Moslem law. 

Such contacts of legal systems are but one 
of the most striking forms of the meeting of 
cultures w'hich leads to most of the modern 
problems of internal colonial administration. Jt 
is in the colonies of t)\c tropics that those prob- 
lems have been accentuated and have found most 
conspicuous expression. For here the very en- 
vironment must be reshaped to make the 
country habitable for white men. One of the 
most impf)rtant j)hases of colonial administra- 
tion consists in public health work and sanitary 
control, made po.ssible through the rapid devel- 
opment of tropical meilicint (y.?’.). But efforts 
to check smallpox or cholera or leprosy, involv- 
ing compulsory vaccination or segregation, often 
arouse nati\e hostility, and their continuance 
is for a long period dependent on the control 
exercised by the home go\ eminent. 

The education of the native population has 
been another rather general goal of twentieth 
century colonial administration. Schools and 
colleges established by missionaries have been 
encouraged and supported, and often govern- 
ment schools have been established on a large 
scale. 'I’oo often the conception of education is 
completely literary and shows little awareness 
of the values of the native cidture. The Ameri- 
can attempt not only to make the Filipinos 
literate but to give them the rudiments of an 
industrial training is an exception. Whatever 
may be .said for the policy of education of a 
native population, it is certainly one of the most 
effective inslrunients of westernization. 

'rhe supplanting of native cultures is pro- 
ceeding also through the forcible elimination of 
native practises. 'Fhc attempt of the British 
(iovernrnent to abolish suttee — widow burning 
— and infanticide in India is well known. Fer- 
liajis of even greater cultural importance has 
been the introduction of opium and alcohol by 
luiropean governments into their colonies. The 
introduction of wage systems or the use of 
forced labor, by destroying the economic foun- 
dation of nati\ e society, is not only transforming 
native culture but producing new administrative 
problems. One of the major tasks confronting 
the colonial administrator today is the creation 
of a sane native policy (y.7’.). As world economic 
relationships become closer the social systems 
and methods of exploitation of the great trop- 
ical colonies will affect more intimately the 
economic and political development of other 


countries. Whether or not nationalism or com- 
munism takes root in such colonies, their ad- 
ministration seems likely to present increasing 
difficulties. Colonial administration will prob- 
ably continue to be a major branch of govern- 
ment for some years, but the conditions under 
which it operates and the assumptions on which 
it is based can no longer be taken for granted 
but must meet the challenges of new groups 
and new social philo.sophies. 
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COLONIAL COMMERCIAL POLICY. See 
Colonial Economic Policy. 

COLONIAL ECONOMIC POLICY. Approx- 
imately half of the world s land area consists of 
territories owned or controlled by a limited 
number of world powers, most of whose metro- 
politan areas are comparatively small. The con- 
trolled territories, with a few major exceptions, 
have economics almost totally different from 
those of the home areas of the colonial powers. 
IVade with colonics thus becomes important 
by virtue not only of its proportion to total 
world trade but also because of its essential 
nature as a necessary complement to the econo- 
mies of the industrially advanced nations. By 
the same token the policies which govern the 
economic development of these colonies and 
their relationship to the mother countiy and 
other states assume great significance in the 
modern world economic order. 

In Mediterranean and western world history 
the Phoenicians were the first great merchants 
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and navigators. They founded important colo- 
nics and utilized them as centers of activity for 
their merchants. Later the Greek colonies, al- 
though they were essentially agricultural, also 
served as trading centers for Greek merchants. 
In the main no special treatment was accorded 
them. There were occasions, however, when 
legislation aflPccted them. Thus during the 
Peloponnesian War the 2 percent Athenian 
import tariff was raised to 5 percent on goods 
from the tributary Athenian colonies. In this 
way it was hoped to recoup the revenue lost 
through the refusal of the colonies to continue 
the payment of tribute. Rome stressed com- 
merce less, but its colonies were h)reed to pay 
tribute in the form of shipments of grain to 
feed tlie Roman population. With the commer- 
cial and industrial revolutions the era of modern 
colonization began. The industrial revolution 
brought a greater territorial division of labor 
and a concentration of inaniifacture in England 
and western Europe with a corre.sponding dc- 
]>endence upon outlying areas as sources of 
materials and markets for finished products. 
The systems of colonial control set up were 
primarily, though not exclusively, motivated by 
economic factors. At first trade may have “fol- 
lowed the flag,” but even then the economic 
objective was often present; latterly, contrary to 
popular notion, the flag has often follow'cd trade. 

The development of moilcrn colonial policy 
may be traced through three main periods. 
From the latter half of the fifteenth century to 
the end of the Napoleonic wars the Portugsiese 
and Spanish, the Dutch and the French and 
English were successively the most eftective 
nations in exploration, discovery and coloniza- 
tion. Their methods varied, but the entire 
period is characterized by the predominance of 
exploitation as the policy of the mother countr}’^ 
toward the colony. 'J'his at first took the form 
of an attempt to obtain from the colonies their 
reputed fabulous stores of the precious metals. 
The general disappointment in this hope brought 
with it a policy of exploiting the natural pro- 
ductive advantages of the colony for the benefit 
of the mother country. It was the varying ability 
of these countries to adopt the policy of devel- 
oping basic productive opportunities which 
largely accounted for the waning of Portuguese 
and Spanish influence, the Dutch successes, the 
rise of France as a colonial power and the final 
supremacy of Great Britain in building the 
greatest colonial empire of modern times. This 
process of exploitation, known as the colonial 


system, formed a part of the mercantilistic 
system of economic legislation. It was based 
upon the principle that the /unction of the 
colonies was to provide a source of raw materials 
and a market for finished products for the 
mother country. Accordingly, the development 
of industry in the colonics was discouraged; 
trade was monopolized by the government, a 
chartered company or the nationals of the 
mother country and the colony; and the use of 
ships owned by nationals of other countries was 
either forbidden or discouraged. Severe penal- 
ties were assessed for violations of the restrictive 
acts. Discontent with this system led to the 
breaking away of important colonies, as in the 
American Revolution, and a consc(|uent doubt 
as to the ultimate wisdom of the policy. 

Gradually the system was relaxed, and at the 
close of the Congress of Vienna a jxilicy of 
moderation toward colonies prevailed. The 
growth of commercial treaties was the instru- 
ment through which the change was accom- 
plished, but the basic reason back of the change 
was a realization that exploiting measures did 
not pay. This attitude was supported by a 
general liberal anti-absolutist movement in w'cst- 
ern civilization which alfccted not only economic 
affairs but also religion, literature and politics. 
It found expression in the American and hrench 
revolutions and notably in the cajiitulation of 
mercantilism to the economic jihilosophy of 
lai.sjcz faire. The movement in England cul- 
minated in almost complete free trade by 1850. 

After the middle of the nineteenth century 
there was a remarkable revival of colonial cx- 
j>ansion. New explorations in Africa created 
colonics and spheres of influence there. British 
holdings in Asia, Africa and Oceania became 
approximately four times as great as before and 
French holdings sixteen times as great. Ger- 
many, Belgium, Italy, Japan and the United 
States took their places among the colonial 
powers. This expansion was largely a result of 
the further growth of industrialism and of a 
consequently keener competition for markets. 
Trade with colonies became increasingly impor- 
tant. While recent official composite estimates 
are not available, just before the World War 
the colonies had nearly one fifth of all world 
trade, the total trade of colonial pow'ers was 
three fifths and the total trade of empires over 
three fourths of total world trade. 'Fhe impor- 
tance of colonial trade for the mother wun tries 
varies considerably, but according to the ssame 
estimates it ranged from approximately 35 per- 
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cent of the total trade in the case of (ircat 
Britain to less than i percent for Germany and 
Italy. The United States, with a colonial trade 
that amounts to only a small percentage of its 
total trade, depends upon the colonics of other 
powers to a great extent for the supply of 
strategic commodities and to some extent for 
market outlets. 

Colonial import tariff systems are of three 
general types: assimilation, or the extension of 
a single tariff wall around colonies and mother 
country; preference, or lower rates for goods 
traveling within the empire; and the open 
door, or equal treatment for all nations, the 
relation of colonies and mother country in this 
case being that of separate nations. With the 
rise of the new colonial systems came a revival 
of restrictions on colonial trade, a.ssociatcd with 
the decline of laisscz faire and the advent of 
modern protectionism in a number of leading 
countries. A policy of ncomercantilism, more 
refined and indirect than the old colonial .system 
and revolving principally about discriminatory 
differentials in tariffs and shipping, has charac- 
terized colonial economic policy since 1H75. 

Treaties between colonial powers have checked 
to some extent the spread of the discriminatory 
system. Open door treaties hav(' often covered 
tariff and other relations with colonies. Rate 
limiting treaties have fixed maximum, minimum 
or uniform tariff rates for two or more colonies. 
General commercial treaties, which before the 
war usually contained the mo.st-favored -nation 
clause, have sometimes given preference to col- 
onies, although they have usually provided 
opportunities for future preference by excepting 
the colonies. 'Fhe newer British commercial 
treaties, however, inclutling most-favored -nation 
agreements, for the most part specilically in- 
clude the crown colonies; the dominions may 
ratify them if they wish. Certain P'rench colonies 
are now governed in part by conventional rates 
applying equally to products from I'Yance and 
other nations party to the conventions. 'I’his is 
rather inconsistent with the bVcnch general 
policy of colonial tariff assimilation. 'Fhe new 
}>ost-war commercial treaty structure shows 
little tendency to change these arrangements. 
With reference to the mandates, classes A and B 
provide o]>en doors for League members only, 
class c for none; the result of Irak independence 
remains to be seen. In general, intercolonial 
trade is the same as trade with the mother 
country, especially among the French colonies. 
In the British Empire, however, and particu- 


larly among the dominions and the British West 
Indies, preference does not automatically appiy 
to all a>lonies, although special agreements ha\c 
provided extensions or interchange of preference. 

Nations vary considerably in the extent to 
which they use the system of tariff discrimina- 
tion. The Netherlands, Belgium and Germany 
have generally followed the open door policy, 
with moderate tariffs. Italy uses the preferential 
system to a large extent, and Spain and Portugal 
have, in the main, continued their preferential 
systems. F'rance in 1892 adtipted assimilation 
as its general jiolicy, although it still has prefer- 
ential and open door areas. Japan adopted 
assimilation in 1909 for I'ormosa and Karafuto 
and in 1920 for Korea, but Kwangtung lea.sed 
territory is nominally an open door area. I’hc 
United States employs the opien door system 
in Samoa and the Canal Zone, assimilation in 
Porto Rico and preference in the Philippines, 
Virgin l.slands and Guam. 

While the British Empire also exhibits all 
three of the types, preference is widely found. 
From i860 to 1919 Great Britain maintained 
the open door in India and in most crown 
colonics, with either free trade or low revenue 
tariffs. Hongkong and Singapore are often listed 
as open door ports, but they are more accurately 
indicated as free trade ports, since as great entre- 
p6ts and trans-shipment centers the erection 
of any considerable tariff wall would defeat its 
own purpose. After 1919, as a reaction to post- 
war nationalism, empire jircfcrence increased, 
although the open dcxir is still maintained in 
places. The jiosition of the four great self- 
governing dominions, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa, presents a peculiar 
problem. These dominions, having received 
fiscal autonomy, long since began to build their 
own tariff walls, .sometimes extending high rates 
even to mother country products. The Union 
of vSouth Africa anti the Irish ITec State have 
a double schedule, with the minimum applying 
to imports from the United Kingdom. New 
Zealand also has a maximum and minimum 
schedule, with a few special treaty rates. But 
Canada and Australia have a special form of 
multiple tariff schedule giving the mother coun- 
try some preference. 'Fheir three-level schedule, 
maximum, intermediate and minimum, allows 
entry of mother country products at minimum, 
really a sort of subminimum. Most-favored- 
nations send goods in at the intermediate level 
and the maximum applies to all others. Even 
with this special device Great Britain has often 
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felt she was not receiving generous treatment 
there. Conversely, when Great Britain after the 
World War partly abandoned its traditional 
free trade policy and adopted a certain amount 
cf protection, some preference for the domin- 
ions was allowed. The Imperial Economic Con- 
ference of 1923 brought a renewed demand for 
mother country preference to dominion prod- 
ucts, and the tariff act of 1926 extended the 
existing preference, in the tariff on key indus- 
tries, for ten years. Meanwhile the imperial 
conference of 1926 gave to the dominions polit- 
ically almost the status of independent nations. 
There is now a renewal of the older Chamber- 
lain idea of empire free trade, a scheme which 
would create a tariff wall around the entire 
empire, including the United Kingdom, with 
free trade simply among the parts. It is hoped 
that this may revive some of the waning imperial 
economic unity. The 1930 Canadian Tariff Act, 
however, is an indication that there are forces 
W'orking in the opposite direction. 

7 ’he proportion of preference granted by the 
'Several tariff policies varies widely. It is often 
I reduction of two fifths or less on the regular 
rate. In the dominions it ranges from one fifth 
to one third or one half, although there are non- 
prefcrential exceptions in the preferential sys- 
tem. On the basis of percentage of reductions 
granted, the United States and Japan rank first, 
followed by Portugal, b'rance, Italy, Spain, the 
British dominions and the British crown colo- 
nics. Assimilation does not always equal 100 
percent preference, since exceptions and minor 
charges may reduce the differential to 80 or even 
50 percent. Various minor and indirect types 
of preference may be effectively used. These 
include open discrimination in minor duties and 
fees, discriminatory classifications, concealed 
discriminations through administrative discre- 
tion in valuation, enforcement of merchandise 
marks acts and similar devices. ’^Phe total gener.il 
effect of preference, furthermore, must be 
judged with reference to the total volume and 
value of trade and, especially, the commodity 
significance of the trade. British prefcrentials 
consequently attract more attention than their 
percentage of reduction would seem to justify. 

Prior to the World War export duties had 
nearly disappeared from the European tariff 
structure but they continued to be of impor- 
tance in colonial policy. Their rates were lower 
than import duties, since their purpose was 
primarily fiscal, rarely protective and preferen- 
tial. Such duties permit the colonies to share 


in the profits of the exploitation of their re- 
sources. The sliding scale export duty on rubber 
under the British-Malayan -Stevenson plan was 
not preferential but was arranged for price 
valorization. The United States, as the w'orld’s 
chief buyer of rubber and seller of tires, was 
placed at a temporary disadvantage as a result 
of it. Preferential export duties have been used 
increasingly, as in the British Empire during 
the period of post-war nationalism. Some inci- 
dents of export preference have been note- 
worthy. The pref^erential duties on tin from 
British Malay affected chiefly the United States 
'Phe former preferential duty on hides and skins 
from India was one third of the 1 5 percent duty, 
although both rates and preference have usually 
been lower. Here the avowed purpose was to 
protect Indian tanning industries, but some 
American shoe manufacturers felt that an at- 
tempt was being made to force them to move 
their plants to Canada, within the preferential 
circle. On the whole, export duties, though more 
important than in mother countries, have not 
been widely used in colonial tariffs. 

Under modern neomercantilism, assimilation 
and preference work almost c.\clusively to the 
benefit of the mother country. Metropolitan 
tariffs are designed primarily to protect the 
home market; assimilation under such tariffs 
protects the colonial market for home products. 
'I’he products of the colonies, however, gener- 
ally different from those of the home country, 
gain practically nothing from assimilation. Simi- 
larly, preference ortlinarily helps the colonies 
little, for the colonial j>roducts, chiefly otherwise 
unobtainable raw materials and staples and 
sometimes distinctive foodstuffs, are usually 
admitted to the mother country free or with a 
lew duty. Differentials may exist, however, in 
competitive cases, as in tobacco and sugar (for 
example, Philippine sugar entering the United 
States), or where duties are levied on the com- 
modities for revenue purposes, as in the case 
of tea and coffee. 'Phe Imperial Marketing 
Board, established after the imperial confer- 
ence of 1926, aims to secure for the British 
dominions and colonies some of the advantages 
sought through preference by stimulating a 
“consciousness of empire” which it is hoped will 
result in a greater purchase of empire products 
by empire inhabitants. 

Colonial shipping policies are of various 
types. Metropolitan colonial and intercolonial 
trade may be open to all vessels, with no dis- 
crimination, as in some British, Dutch, Belgian 
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and German colonies. Or the trade may be free termed industrial, including extractive opera- 
in this way, but with preferential rates given lions and construction as well as manufacturing. 


to dutiable merchandise when transported di- 
rectly from the country of exj>ort, as in certain 
cases of British dominions and British and 
I'Vench colonies. Preferential tarifl rates or addi- 
tional j)references may apply only if goods are 
carried in national vessels, as in the case of 
Portugal, Moreover, irrespective of tariffs, car- 
riage may be restricted wholly or ])artly to 
national bottoms; Spain, Portugal, Japan and 
the United States have used this device at 
various times. Such pt)licies help the national 
merchant marine but do not benefit trade, and 
the trend is away from their further use. In 
fairly rare cases preferential port and tonnage 
dues and fees are used. Bunkering discrimina- 
tion occurs also occasionally. Of greater iinjior- 
tance are larger phases of the merchant marine 
policies of leading nations. Often, if not usually, 
w’hen direct subsidies, subventions, .special mail 
contracts, loans to builders or operators and 
other aids are given to shipping, a government 
attaches conditions recjuiring maintenance of 
lines and routes between home and other 
jvirts; these others are frecjiiently colonial. 
The merchant marine policy thus includes main- 
tenance of economic connections with colonics. 

The importance of trade finance in colonial 
economic relations is indicated by the large 
network of branch banks and other financial 
agencies which Great Britain spread throughout 
her overseas possessions prior to the World War 
— the most widespread and successful system 
of its kind. 'Phe British colonial commercial 
system is almo.st inconceivable without the colo- 
nial banking system facilitated by British legis- 
lation. The export of British capital to the 
colonies lias been mainly in connection with 
trade or for investments in colonial enterprise 
or government bonds. Although complete au- 
thentic figures are not available the United 
Kingdom is estimated by some to have as much 
as Si 5,000,000,000 to $20,000,000,000 abroad, 
of which $3,500,000,000 are in India and over 
$2,225,000,000 in Canada; these estimates, how- 
ever, seem high. A goodly proportion of the 
total is certainly in various parts of the empire. 
The flow of cajiital from other colonial powers 
— Germany, I'rance, Belgium, Japan and, espe- 
cially ill recent times, the United States — has 
been only in a small degree toward their colonial 
possessions. 

The basic phase of colonial economic relations 
and policies is that which may be generically 


These relations and policies are not only impor- 
tant in themselves but in turn affect trade and 
trade policy. With regard to them, treaties guar- 
anteeing the open door are rare and often the 
policy is one of restriction through legislation or 
administrative action. This entire category is 
sometimes covered by the phrase “the conces- 
sion system,” but this is not entirely accurate 
since outright ownership is just as important as 
leasing and the term generally implies only the 
latter. Acquisition by leading British, British- 
Dutch and American oil comjianies of petre- 
leum resources in outlying areas, including 
itT)portant colonies, although it may not be 
entirely typical because it is marked at times 
by spectacular rivalry, serves for emphasis. 
In such cases the open dmr prevails in many 
colonies, especially where the oil resources are 
less important, and American and French inter- 
ests have recently obtained participation with 
the British in Irak. In the British Empire the 
policy varies w’idely from colony to colony. But 
some of the most imj>ortant petroleum deposits 
in the British and Dutch empires, for example 
Dutch East Indies, have been closed legislatively 
or administratively at various times. In the case 
of non-ferrous minerals there are many instances 
of e.vploitation advantage through colonial pol- 
icy, though here again there are instances of the 
open d(^or. 'I'he leading plantations are usually 
owned and managed by mother country enter- 
prise. For a comprehensive program of indus- 
trial and transportation utilization perhaps no 
more striking case is found than Japanese opera- 
tions in Kwangtung leased territory and in 
controlled portions of South Manchuria. 

An important j)hase of colonial economic 
policy, especially in the case of tropical coloni- 
zation, is the question of the economic treatment 
of the natives. Frequently land owned by natives 
has been expropriated to make possible exploi- 
tation of the soil and its resources. White labor 
is generally out of the question, and it has often 
been necessary to adopt policies of actual or 
approximate compulsion in order to get the 
natives to work for the whites. Forced labor 
has sometimes been a matter of definite legisla- 
tion, sometimes of policies of private companies. 
Occasionally the same end has been achieved by 
lexying a heatl tax upon the natives, so large 
that they must remain constantly at work in 
order to pay it. Wage policy has been the sub- 
ject of a conflict between producing and com- 
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mercial groups in the colonies. 'Fhe former, 
seeking low costs, have tried to keep wages low, 
while the latter, interested in increasing con- 
sumption through a higher standard of living, 
have urged the payment of higher wages. 

A survey of the restrictive features of colonial 
economic policy emphasizes the negative and 
exploitative aspects of the question. I'hc follow- 
ing phases should not be forgotten: the frequent 
lack of restrictions and exploitations; the still 
more frequent absence of discriminations; the 
considerable economic benefits to the world 
at large and even to the controlled areas; the 
natural character ()f many of the policies, on 
the basis of differentiation of area economies, 
and the likelihood of their continuation in one 
or another fonn. 

John r3oNALDSoN 
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COLONIAL SYS'FKM is a term used to 
designate an arrangement by which a mother 
country attempts to bind her colonics to herself 
by commercial ties, with the primary object of 
promoting her own economic advantage. The 
precise form of such a system tlcpcnds on a 
number of fiictors, chiefly on the opportunities 
offered by the natural resources of the colonics 
and the uses for them suggested by the domi- 
na»it economic notions of any given period. 

The most famous and most fully developed 
colonial systems were those which resulted from 
the policies of the countries of western Europe 
from the beginning of the period of great 
geographical discoveries in the fifteenth century 
to the end of the eighteenth century. Under the 
influence of growing national self-consciousness 
and the conviction that in trade one nation 
gained at the expense of another each of these 
countries pursued a policy of strict monopoly of 
colonial trade. Spain was the pioneer. Her con- 
quests in Mexico and Peru gave her access to 
supplies of the precious metals, while the stress 
laid by contemporary economic thought on the 
importance of the accumulation of stores of gold 
and silver as the means of building up national 
})ower suggested the course she ought to adopt. 
Hence the Spanish system involved a complete 
state monopoly in which all other considerations 
were subordinated to that of getting and trans- 
ferring to the mother country the maximum 
amount of the precious metals. Naturally 
Spain’s Fhiropean rivals attempted to intercept 
the Spanish fleets, and Spain was consequently 
obliged to provide convoys and limit sailings. 
The Spanish colonists felt the scarcity of ship- 
ping so severely that visits from foreign vessels 
were welcomed and illicit trade developed. 

The countries which took advantage of the 
necessities of the Spanish colonists were no less 
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convinced than Spain that to allow foreigners 
free access to their colonies was prejudicial to 
the national interest. That they avoided some of 
the crudities of the Spanish system was largely 
due to the fact that they did not have the same 
temptations, since direct importation of the 
precious metals from their colonies was not pos- 
sible. The contcmp(jrary faith in trade regula- 
tion furnished a clue to the policy to be followed. 
The mercantilist doctrine that for any country 
exports must exceed imports in value in order 
that the difference should be paid in treasure 
involved a close scrutiny of trade to discover 
whether the balance was favorable or unfavor- 
able. 7 o correct unfavorable balances it w'as 
possible for a country to restrict or prohibit the 
importation of luxuries or commodities which 
could be su]>plicd at home, but there were al- 
ways necessaries which had to be obtained from 
abroad. Colonization seemed to offer a solution 
of this problem. 'Fhc activities of the colonists 
could be so directed by the mother country that 
its dependence on foreign countries for certain 
commodities might be eliminated and new 
markets for its manufactured goods developed. 

These were the basic ideas which governed 
the early colonial policy of France and England. 
The French colonial system was one of strict 
political and economic control. Her colonists 
were to purchase manufactured goods from 
France; the produce of the settlements was to be 
exported to France. Colbert {q.v.) was not an 
innovator in this field but tried to extend and 
enforce principles which were generally re- 
garded as sound. Although England allowed her 
colonists considerable freeilom in developing 
their political institutions she also elaborated a 
code of commercial regulation. The colonists 
were not to c*stab]ish industries, such as wool 
and iron, which would restrict their demand for 
English goods. Specified products, such as 
sugar and tobacco, were to be sent to England 
for reshipment. The carrying trade between the 
mother country and the colonics w^as limited to 
English (including colonial) shipping. 'JTesc 
arrangements seemed justified to contemporaries 
on a number of grounds. It w'as argued, for 
instance by Josiah Child (9.?'.), that emigration 
was an economic loss to the mother country 
unless colonial trade was strictly regulated by 
law. England had permanent unfavorable 
balances in trade with the Baltic and the Medi- 
terranean areas. The Baltic trade was largely in 
naval stores, such as tar, pitch, masts and the 
like, which were indispensable. Bounties were 


therefore paid on the production of these com- 
modities in the American colonies, while the 
hope was entertained that the climate of the 
Carolinas would enable them to supply Mediter- 
ranean products. Some mercantilist writers, for 
instance Joshua (lee, strongly advocated a wide 
extension of the bounty .system. Great stress was 
als(3 laid on the importance of the colonial trade 
as a means of j^romoting employment at home. 
The manufacture of goods for a reserved market, 
the building and manning of ships for a monopo- 
lized trade and the handling of such products as 
sugar anti tobacco, large quantities of which 
were reexported, seemed calculated to achieve 
this end. 

The colonial .system, j^articularly that of 
England and h'rance, was gradually fashioned 
by these ideas and may be said to have taken 
definite form in the later years of the seventeenth 
century. But it was then alreatiy becoming clear 
that colonial systems cf)uld not remain mutually 
exclusive. In a treaty of neutrality of 1686 
England and France bad agreed not to trade 
with one another’s dependencies, but it was im- 
possible to maintain the balance within a single 
system .so that it should be self-supporting. On 
the one hand, the Frem’li We.st Indian islands 
developed sugar production to such an extent 
that the j>]anters and their slaves could not get 
adequate supplies of necessaries from France 
and the Frencli settlements scattered from 
Canada to I.oui.siana. On the other hand, the 
New England colonies had a surplus which 
could not be profitably di.sposed of in the Eng- 
lish West Indian islands. Consequently, the 
illicit trade grew. An attempt was made in the 
so-called Molasses Act of 1733 to suppress the 
trade between the New England cokmies and 
the French plantations, but from its pa.ssage it 
was practically a dead letter. This was the most 
striking breach in the colonial system and it 
proved to be one which could not be healed, for 
when in 1764 England tried to enforce control 
in a modified way immediate resistance was 
aroused. Nevertheless, the idea that colonies 
could be fitted into a preconceived scheme in 
defiance of basic economic facts died hard. It 
survived the revolt of the American colonies and 
the arguments of Adam Smith, but the nine- 
teenth century witnessed its supersession. The 
Spanish settlements in South America became 
independent republics and the principle of self- 
government, with the necessary corollary of 
fiscal autonomy, was recognized within the 
British Empire; while the principle of freedom 
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of commercial intercourse was extended in large 
measure to all modern colonies. Only in attempts 
to create favored customs areas can one trace the 
persistence in modified form of the assumptions 
underlying the developed colonial systems. 
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COLONIES. The term “colony” (T/atin colonia, 
(ireek diroLKia) originally meant a tran.splanted 
fragment of a human .society. This settlement 
might be in full po.ssession of its new home or 
merely an organized group in the midst of a 
foreign and even a hostile population. It is 
thus still correct to speak of the Italian “colony” 
in French Tunisia or the European “colony” 
in T'okyo, although both are subject to foreign 
jurisdiction. In the political sense a colony is 
cither (a) a settlement of the subjects of a state 
beyond its frontiers or (b) a territorial unit 
geographically separated from a state but owing 
allegiance to it in some specific and tangible 
way. In the contemporary world the second 
meaning has overshadowed the first. For ex- 
ample, Australia and Algeria are not technically 
“colonics,” although outstanding examples of 
the transplantation of British and French citi- 
zens respectively. Australia is a dominion; 
Algeria is considered an integral part of France. 
Morocco is a protectorate, not a colony, although 
many Frenchmen live there and the adminis- 
tration is largely controlled from Paris. On the 
other hand, Indo-China is technically a colony, 
although Frenchmen form less than one percent 
of the population. 

The significance of colonies has changed so 
much with the passage of centuries that there 
is no hope of grasping it in the large except by 


a resort to history. Colonization of the various 
types has been one of the most powerful instru- 
ments making for the diffusion of culture and 
for the economic and political integration of the 
world. Under various names two main types 
are generally distinguished: the settlement col- 
ony and the exploitation colony. 

In general, the settlement colony is one in 
which the geographical environment is not very 
different from that of the mother country. It is 
all the more characteristic if the area settled is 
spansely populated and the natives are decidedly 
inferior to the colonists in economic organiza- 
tion. The early English colonies on the North 
American mainland are good examples — Aus- 
tralia perhaps better .still. The exploitation 
colony, on the contrary, consists typically of a 
small group of business men, administrators, 
soldiers or all three, thrust into conditions 
quite different from those of their home coun- 
try. 'Fhe region may be densely populated by 
natives and possessed of a mature civilization. 
Many such colonies are in the tropics and sub- 
tropics. If the mother country is in the tem- 
perate zone the two sets of natural resources 
differ greatly. I’here is a tendency, therefore, 
for colonial plantations to develop, specializing 
in crops not suited to home conditions. Slavery 
and forced labor are likely to appear where 
climatic conditions are such that the colonists 
cannot endure sustained physical effort. 

Other classifications cut more or less across 
the usual one, as stated above. Colonization is 
sometimes official, or fostered by a government 
in its own interest. Sometimes, on the contrary, 
the motivation is predominantly private. Indi- 
viduals, guild groups, or chartered or regulated 
companies migrate — also in pursuit of their 
interests as they see them. Government per- 
mission is generally involved, but not always. 
People may leave a tolerable situation at home 
in order to better themselves; but if conditions 
at home are deemed intolerable a migration 
may take place without any adequate knowledge 
of what awaits the colonists. Here the definite 
motivation is rather away from than toward 
something. Finally, these permanent migrations 
arc great or small in point of distance, by sea or 
land and to contiguous or non-contiguous areas. 
All these classifications are likely to be inter- 
woven in actual cases, as the following historical 
sketch will suggest. 

Chinese colonization has expressed most of 
the simpler types — down to the time when 
great national states formulated intricate com- 
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mercial policies and sought distant raw materials 
for home industries producing for a real world 
market. Conquests beyond the frontiers in Man- 
churia, Mongolia, 'I’ibet and lonkin, mainly 
to curb disorder and make these frontiers safer, 
were followed by Chinese colonization. Native 
leaders were assigned ranks corresponding to 
those of Chinese society. Other Chinese then 
emigrated, including tradesmen, farmers, crimi- 
nals and political refugees. Most of these colo- 
nists were males, who intermarried with native 
women, acquired property and set up what was 
in many ways an extension of the home civiliza- 
tion. Later, individual enterprise led vast num- 
bers of Chinese to migrate southward into 
Indo-China, the various Malay countries and 
eventually almost around the w^orld. Although 
China followed up these migrations to some 
extent with the assertion of authority, her 
political organization did not prove adapted to 
a well knit colonial empire. 

The territories of the Phoenician city-states 
were too small fo." a teeming population, ex- 
posed to invasions from the great land empires, 
in fact, the prosperity of this strip of coast in 
the eastern Mediterranean was founded on easy 
access to and from Asia by land routes and its 
frontage on the “middle sea” of the ancient 
world. Civilization was advancing westward. 
Phoenician traders carried luxuries and manu- 
factured wares to the ruder peoples of the West 
and collected raw materials such as copper, 
iron, lead and gold. J^'rom the African coast they 
took wool, hides, ivory, ostrich feathers, perhaps 
livestock and almost certainly slaves. Although 
l*hoenician trading posts and some actual colo- 
nies were scattered around the Aegean and 
Mediterranean seas by uoo B.c.- the period 
of Sidon’s early leadership — it w'as later under 
Tyre that the Phoenicians were the great civi- 
lizing agents. Carthage (Karth-Hadeth, or New 
City), founded about 800 B.c. when Utica near 
by was already centuries old, became the out- 
standing commercial center of the West after 
the decline of 7 yrc. Generally the Phoenicians 
contented themselves with defensible and well 
situated trading posts. Some of these, like 
Carthage, grew so populous that they were 
obliged to incorporate agricultural areas to 
insure their food supply. 

Outside of western Sicily and the northern 
part of what is now 'Punisia, which were devel- 
oped intensively, Carthaginian colonization was 
of the loose commercial type. Carthaginian 
power rested mainly on a system of alliances 


with native chieftains, on fleets and on the 
ability to hire mercenaries with the profits of 
trade; ports, mines and inland trading centers 
were widely scattered. Commercially ancient 
Carthage occupied somewhat the situation of 
Ivondon in the contemporary world. In the 
main it aimed at political dominion only when 
forced to do so by Greek and Roman competi- 
tion. There can be no doubt of the tremendous 
role played by Phoenician and Carthaginian 
colonization in transmitting westward the highly 
developed material culture of the ancient Near 
East. Moreover, tlie Near Eastern social struc- 
ture and religious bias were never overcome 
under the Romans. Suceessive eastern religions, 
including Mithraism, Christianity and Judaism, 
developed great theologians and militant leaders 
in the territory of old C'arthagc, were torn by 
passionate schismatic movements and disap- 
peared under the waves of the new, less occi- 
dentalized faith of Mohammed . 

Greek colonization gradually supplanted 
Phoenician in the Aegean and eastern Medi- 
terranean after about 750 B.c. The Greeks, 
especially those on the European side of the 
Aegean Sea, proved better insulated from the 
imperial adventures of Egypt and the great land 
powers of western Asia. The home lands of the 
Greeks, like those of the Phoenicians, were 
valuable rather because of their situation along 
potential trade routes than for their natural 
produce. The Greeks scattered trading, mining 
and agricultural settlements from the Black Sea 
to the western INlediterranean. Unlike the l*hoc- 
nicians who remained behind, the Carthaginians 
were beyond the reach of the Egyptians, As- 
syrians and Persians and were thus able to 
check the Greek expansion westward. 

'Phe typical Greek colony was modeled closely 
after its home city but was largely independent, 
although the cleruchs, or transplanted citizens, 
of certain Athenian settlements retained their 
citizenship. No tribute was exacted by the 
mother city-state. Emigre citizens enjoyed very 
general exemptions frorii civic, legal and reli- 
gious duties in Athens, and local autonomy 
included even the right to coin copper. Yet the 
Athenian courts assumed superior jurisdiction 
in some cases. 

The evolution of the extent of control from 
the home city was curious. Generally planted, 
like those of Phoenicia, as trading stations, the 
colonies were often closely supervised at the 
outset. But they showetl a much stronger tend- 
ency than the Phoenician colonics to spread 
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out and become largely agricultural. When they 
had reached this stage they were practically 
autonomous and sometimes they achieved full 
independence. 'I’he home community often pro- 
tected them and it was considered a crime for 
a daughter city to attack its parent. A close 
similarity of social life and common trading 
interests preserved connections which were 
actually much more tangible than they seem to 
us. In the end, colonies like the Athenian 
cleruchies showed a return to a more formal 
system of control and an approach to the later 
Roman type. 

Alexander the Great attempted to combine 
the advantages of the trading communities 
founded on the basis of free or largely autono- 
mous cities with the disciplined unity of the 
great land empires which he conquered. IIis 
triple purpose in founding his colonics was to 
provide homes for veterans, garrison con(|uered 
territory and Hellenize his empire. Similar 
jiolicics were continued by the Seleucids and 
Ptolemies who succeeded him. Alexandria in 
Egypt soon had around 400,000 inhabitants; 
Antioch was slightly smaller; Seleucin, on the 
'Pigris, w'as the third city of really imposing 
size. I'hc importance of all these was due m 
large part to the already considerable lx*vant 
trade which reached the INIcditcrranean by ships 
and caravans. Ilellenization largely failetl, even 
the colonized veterans being in the main non- 
Greek mercenaries. Many of the (ireek ofllcials 
merely enriched theinsehes, and the attempt 
to associate them with orientals in a workable 
administration pro\ed futile. Trade and trading 
colonies languished in the too rigid frarnew'ork 
of centralized authority. Exploitation, discon- 
tent and bankruiitcy were gradually dissolving 
the Hellenistic empires into their constituent 
trading and agricultural elements when Rome 
inherited the idea of uniting a huge tcrritor\ 
under a god ruler and a legal framework which 
would .serve if not satisfy interests of every tyjie. 

Under the force of (jreek and native compe- 
tition Carthage might have achieved a genuine, 
well knit colonial empire but for the rise of 
Rome in the larger, richer environment north 
of the Mediterranean. Before Rome became an 
empire in the dual sense of far flung dominion 
and deified authority at the center, die state 
had expanded in Italy and even beyond. This 
early colonial expansion had been almost entirely 
by official conquest and settlement. Overpopu- 
lation had never been a real problem and the 
original Romans were not a trading people like 
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the Phoenicians and Greeks. They colonized 
veterans more or less systematically and occu- 
pied one piece of adjacent territory after another 
to suppress frontier nuisances and gratify the 
impulse toward dominion. Likewise in the 
imperial period the Roman state suppressed 
one rival after another, settlement through emi- 
gration coming later if at all. Often the interval 
between conquest and emigration was fairly 
long, as in the case of Africa after the destruc- 
tion of Carthage. 'Phere was little interference 
with local customs which did not obviously 
clash w'ith the Roman law. The Latin language 
became the official, although not always the 
popular, one. 'Paxes and military service were 
generally less burden.some than before. Roads 
were built to unify colonial areas commercially 
anti facilitate the keeping of public order. Reli- 
gions were Romanized to the extent of sup- 
pressing elements contrary to Roman law and 
inserting the religious-patriotic attitude deemed 
by the government neccs.sary to its safety. 

P^ull Roman citizenship was finally conferred 
upon colonists, but most of those who enjoyed 
Its privileges w^ere of native origin, more or Ic.ss 
Romanized. These undestroyed roots of native 
culture retained enough vitality under the 
grafted Romanism to be a soi’rcc of weakne.ss 
to the empire when the crisis of disruption 
came. C'olonization, both as a process of actual 
transplantation an cl as a reshaping of ethnic 
elements already on the scene, lagged behind 
the official measures too uniformly to produce 
real vitality, loo much political direction from 
Rome was unhealthy; extensive industrial con- 
cessions led to an artificial .social system which, 
as population increased and the submerged 
classes grew conscious of their position, made 
trouble in places like north Africa; and the 
economic effects of too much political inter- 
ference in business enterprise were cijually bad. 
Roman policy encouraged dejiendence upon 
Egyptian and north African grains and oils, 
allowing Italian production of these staples to 
decline. When the fairly regular Egyptian sup- 
ply was diverted to the new capital at Con- 
stantinople and the more erratic north African 
supply jeopardized by social unrest and civil 
wars, Italy’s position became worse than it had 
been before the expansion beyond the peninsula. 

Mediaeval Italian city-states like Venice and 
Genoa planted colonies along the trade routes. 
After the beginning of the crusades various 
Italian colonies in Near Eastern trading centers 
were able to bargain for an autonomy amounting 
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almost to independence within the feudal states 
and fiefs set up there by force of north European 
arms. These colonies often had important rural 
holdings adjoining their quarters in the towns. 
They had their own laws and administrative 
machinery, modeled upon those of the home 
cities, which exerted over them a close super- 
vision. Tax immunities to religious bodies crip- 
pled state finances, and the feuds of rival trading 
towns helped to further the reaction to Mo- 
hammedanism. In the end, many of the Italian 
colonies survived the wreck of the feudal gov- 
ernments and continued to enjoy their privileges 
under the Moslems. But it should be remem- 
bered that European colonization across the 
Mediterranean in the Middle Ages was always 
artificial. In spite of the colonization the Mo- 
hammedans remained in control of vital links 
in the trade routes from Orient to Occident, 
across the Indian Ocean and through the vast 
arid crescent stretching from Morocco to the 
Red Sea and on around to the heart of Asia. 
Europeans were tolerated in terminal positions 
where their presence was an advantage to the 
Moslem middlemen in the eastern trade. 

The mediaeval European colonization of last- 
ing interest was the product of the great expan- 
sion northward and eastward during this period, 
which settled and organized the two thirds of 
the continent never held by the ancient empires. 
Monks led in the reclamation of central and 
eastern Germany, although the work was taken 
up also by political units and lay groups of 
emigrants from overpopulated regions like the 
Low Countries. The Eastern church played a 
similar role in the opening up of Russia. I’his 
great “expansion of Europe” within the conti- 
nent itself is one of the most important and 
most neglected colonizing movements in history. 
It was the preliminary to the more familiar 
expansion of Europe overseas at the opening of 
modem times. 

Portuguese colonization down the African 
coast was a continuation of the crusading struggle 
with the Moors. Defeated on land in Morocco, 
the Portuguese extended their line of ports and 
crept southward by sea until by the middle of 
the fifteenth century they had reached the east- 
to-west Guinea coast. Here they found wealth 
in the form of gold and slaves. These resources, 
the revived ancient belief that the treasures of 
the Indies could be reached by sea and the 
continued zeal of the struggle with Islam led 
them on, until they reached their goal in another 
half centuiy. Their establishment in Brazil must 


be set down to accident. An Italian adventurer, 
Columbus, had vainly tried to sell the Portu- 
guese government the rival scheme of a west- 
ward voyage to the Orient. During a lull in the 
Spanish crusading wars with the Moors the 
crown of Spain took up this plan as a sort of 
gambling chance. While the identity of the 
lands thus far reached was still in doubt, the 
pope tried to avoid trouble between the two 
rival colonial powers by setting up an arbitrary 
north-to-soulh line as a boundary. Unaware of 
the eastward projection of northern South 
America, the treaty makers of 1494 so placed 
this line as to give Portugal eastern Brazil. 

The dominance of Portuguese colonization 
came at the beginning of a period of commercial 
change. Regular commercial trips across the 
open sea had been made in the Indian Ocean 
since the first century of the Christian era, but 
mediaeval improvements in navigation instru- 
ments, maps and shipping gave such voyages 
an entirely new degree of safety, cheapness and 
flexibility. Especially was it now more feasible 
to vary the itinerary as to time and points of 
call, independently of seasonal winds and cur- 
rents. European states were able to get around 
the western end of the long Mohammedan 
barrier to oriental goods and to break the 
Moslem monopoly of trade across the Indian 
Ocean. Both these direct sea voyages into far 
eastern waters and the similar ones to America 
were expensive, but national states had been 
forming in Atlantic Europe capable of raising 
the funds and controlling the markets demanded 
by enterprises of the new scope. 

Except for the scale of operations, Portuguese 
trade and colonization departed little from the 
time honored mediaeval precedents of strict 
governmental control and emphasis on com- 
merce rather than settlement. Italian and Ger- 
man financial backing and established Low 
Countries markets were used. During a century 
of practical monopoly of the new eastern routes 
the transport economies were such that the 
little country was greatly enriched. The old 
Levant forwarding trade languished and with 
it the commercial primacy of the Italian towns. 
Brazil became a tropical plantation colony before 
its gold mines were important. Even before the 
sixteenth century was over, Dutch and English 
interlopers had broken in upon the African 
slave trade which grew up with European plan- 
tation and mining activities in the tropics and 
subtropics. Both Portuguese and Spanish opera- 
tions were so tremendously profitable as to 
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conceal the fact that they might have been 
much more so with less sacrifice of flexibility 
and private initiative. The emphasis upon mis- 
sionary enterprise was to be expected from the 
nature of the populous tropical plantations and 
mining settlements, as well as from the relation- 
ship of church and state in passionately Catholic 
countries at the time. Nevertheless, the division 
of authority between clerical and lay adminis- 
trators was to prove a great handicap to effi- 
ciency in the later competition with other 
nations. 

Spanish and Portuguese policies were similar, 
except that Spain drew her great wealth from 
accumulated treasures and, later, mines of 
precious metal rather than exotic plantation 
products and handicraft wares. 1 >abor and native 
relations raised much the same problems for 
both countries, as diil also missionary activities 
and the schisms of authority between state and 
church officials. The revolt of the Ixiw Coun- 
tries and the conquest of Portugal by Spain 
ruined the Portuguese monopoly of north luiro- 
p»an markets. Both the Dutch and the Engh.sh 
saw that Spain’s colonial and trading supremacy 
depended upon sea power to protect the lanes 
she used. 'I’hc disaster to Spain’s great fleet 
in 1588 gave them courage to embrace a sys- 
tematic policy of wearing down this we.ikest 
link in the Spanish system. Another fatal weak- 
ness in Spanish anti Portuguese colonization 
was the lack of an industrial development ade- 
quate to supply the needs of the colonists. 
Dutch, English and Ereiich goods were so much 
cheaper and more varied that the colonists 
bought tliem in sjiitc of proliibitions. Buyers 
and .sellers shared with state officials the enor- 
mous profits of clandestine trade. In 1701 the 
asiento, or contract right to car^y African slaves 
to the Spanish colonics, was given to the 
French, and in 1713 by force of arms it fell 
to the English, together with trading privileges 
which formed an entering wedge into the Span- 
ish commercial monopoly. 

Spain scattered the money power her colonial 
mines gave her in fruitless European wars. The 
soldiers she hired were economically a pure loss, 
and the supplies she bought encouraged the 
economic development of her competitors rather 
than her own. Moreover, Spanish prices rose 
inordinately with the rapid introduction of silver 
and attempts to prevent its escape abroad. The 
high prices stimulated imports, and even when 
imports were made illegal the price differentials 
were often so great as to invite the corruption 


of officials. A Casa de Contratacidn, or Bureau 
of Commerce, under the royal Council of the 
Indies regulated colonial trade in such detail 
that there was little room for the private com- 
panies and individual enterprises which played 
so great a role in the countries north of Spain 
and I\>rtugal. I'he Portuguese Casa da India 
was very similar. 

Both of the Iberian countries transplanted 
their languages, and to a considerable extent 
their social institutions, to vast areas overseas. 
They failed to make any adjustment in their 
policies commensurate w'ith the extent of their 
opportunities, so that neither of the countries 
profited materially in the end. 'Phis was largely 
due to the mercantilist notion that colonics 
should be economically exotic, complementing 
the trade and industry of the home country at 
all points and never competing with her prod- 
ucts. All the nations shared this prejudice in 
favor of exploitation colonies in early modem 
times; England had it almost, if not quite, down 
to the American Revolution. It was the mis- 
fortune of Portugal and Spain that they were 
first in the field anil that their entire colonial 
history' was dominated by this ideal. Settlement 
colonics were to prove superior as aids to solid 
national growth, in sjnte of the low esteem in 
which they were long held and in spite of 
attempts to make them economically exotic in 
defiance of their basic geography. 

F-ance was the first great western nation to 
collide sipiarely with the military power Sj>ain 
dcriveil so largely from her colonial treasures. 
'J’his struggle was mainly European during the 
sixteenth century, however, and in sjute of the 
famous demand of Francis 1 to be shown the 
paragraph in Ailam’s will which left Spain and 
Portugal the sole places in the sun, it was not 
during that period extended to tlie colonial 
possessions. Altliough the Dutch and linglish 
actually led the serious direct assault upon that 
monopoly, France’s first colonial empire rep- 
resented a deviation from the type established 
by the Iberian countries. It was an intermediate 
type between these colonics and those of the 
northern countries. In her position as a conti- 
nental land power France developed a cen- 
tralized government capable of mobilizing her 
resources in crises. As a sea power with strong 
Mediterranean interests and a Turkish alliance 
she faced two ways, somewhat like Spain. Such 
a political organization, so situated, was sensitive 
about the diversion of important resources by 
groups of private business men for distant 
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ventures. Richelieu wished to imitate the great 
Dutch private companies, but most of his char- 
ters were abused, abandoned or associated with 
state aims in almost Spanish fashion. Neverthe- 
less, French colonization took firm hold in 
Canada, the West Indies and Senegal. Colbert 
(controller of finances 1661-83) founded more 
imposing companies, but most of them were 
short lived. The European imperial schemes of 
“Grand Monarchy” made enormous demands 
upon French resources which everywhere ham- 
pered the execution of the most far sighted 
colonial policy of the old regime. Representative 
government had disappeared and I^'rcnch busi- 
ness interests had no adequate way of expressing 
themselves. Colbert’s nice phrases about com- 
merce being free as a product of “the pure will 
of men” did not prevent him from leaving 
colonial trade in the straitjacket of government 
regulation know'n as the pacte colonial or “old 
colonial system.” Colonial laws were framed 
in Paris and intendants sent out to superv'ise 
their administration. 

Missionary activities played in the French 
colonies a lesser role than in the Spanish and 
Portuguese but a much greater one than in 
Dutch or English possessions. France stressed 
the mercantilist notion of non-competitive colo- 
nial production almost as much as did Spain. 
Neither Canada nor Louisiana ever attained ;is 
factors in French commerce the im]>ortance of 
the East and West Indies and the African coast. 
'Fhe settling of families was never particularly 
stressed, and religious dissidents, when not 
forbidden to emigrate, were discouraged from 
doing so. The West India plantations, then the 
world’s sugar bowl, were commercially cropped 
by the aid of slave labor. East India was almost 
entirely lost in ihe end becaii.se the ITench gov- 
ernment was too much jireoccupicd in Europe 
to furnish a moderate amount of support, 'rhe 
populous English colonies on the North Ameri- 
can mainland overcame the thinly peopled 
I'Vench ones, f inally, the transplanted Africans 
ejected the French planters from the richest 
West India colony. Saint- Domingue, and only 
iragments of a colonial empire remained. Like 
other nations at the time, France had empha- 
sized the exploitation colony, whose climate 
and conditions did not favor the multiplication 
of Europeans. Unlike England, she had not 
been inadvertently saved by private enterprises, 
which made the most of the colonial leavings 
and prepared a future which nobody clearly 
foresaw. 


the Social Sdences 

Dutch companies were in many ways the 
pioneers of a new era of colonial expansion. 
After the Spaniards had ruined the southern 
Netherlands in the sixteenth century, Amster- 
dam became the leading financial center of 
Europe. In their advanced banking and ex- 
change methods and their truly revolutionary 
standardized production in such industries as 
shipbuilding, the Dutch possessed elements of 
undoubted superiority over their competitors. 
But the Netherlands is a small country, with 
natural resources limited even for its area. 
Moreover, the Dutch placed too much emphasis 
on purely commercial advantages, too little on 
actual settlement. New Amsterdam, their one 
most promising colony in the temperate zone, 
was lost largely because of bureaucratic admin- 
istration which crippled free enterprise and 
failed to enlist the loyalty of the colonists. The 
result was that the Eiiglish forged ahead. Allied 
with England through a common royal family, 
a common Protestantism and a common enmity 
against France at a critical jveriod, the Dutch 
somehow wriggled through modern history 
without losing their East Indian empire. But 
they had not the luck of the English to prepare 
themselves unconsciously for an industrial revo- 
lution which was to stress coal and iron as well 
as sea power, rational economic organization 
and broad markets. 

A set of fortunate coincidences launched 
England in the colonial race at just the right 
times and places. Among these coincidences 
were her isolation from continental disturb- 
ances, a juncture in an agriculturdl transforma- 
t'um and a religious revolt which gave her 
emigrants to sjiare, the development of her 
lishcries and the weakening of Hanseatic trade 
competition. During the sixteenth century, 
moreover, Imglishmen accumulated blocks of 
mobile cajiital through trading ventures in the 
Baltic and elsewhere and by looting Spanish 
treasure ships. The joint stock principle of 
organization had reached northern Europe from 
Italy. Portuguese trade in the East was devel- 
oped but vulnerable after the contjuest of 1580 
by Spain, and Spain was herself weakened by 
her military efforts and the loss of her ill advised 
Armada of 1588. lobacco culture had been 
luiropcanized by the Spaniards and a market 
ouilt up. The eastern margin of North America 
w’as open to colonization, sernicivilizcd natives 
having even cleared a good deal of land and 
established food crops. Nor can we discount 
the effect of an imaginative literature about 
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America, tending to make the initial task of technically a separate state under a common 

colonization seem easier and more remunerative British queen empress. Since then this vast and 

than it actually proved to be. largely tropical territory has made long strides 

The complex material interests of English- in the general direction of dominion status, but 

men were given better representation in their the problem of India in the British colonial 

government than was the case in Portugal, system is still far from solved. 

Spain or France. Accompanying ideas and habits Colonial handicraft products such as textiles 
of self-government were especially important were widely copied in Europe. This market, 
at what was tlicn a tremendous distance from purloined from the civilized tropics and greatly 
the home country. The North American main- enlarged by the addition of newer colonies, laid 
land was relatively unpopulated and unex- the basis for mass j>roduction or the duplication 
ploitcd, yet suited by conditions of climate and of articles and processes on a large scale. Thus 
soil to the settlement by north Europeans. All it became possible to isolate operations and 
attempts failed therefore to make this temperate simplify them to the point where they could be 
zone region fit into the mercantilist scheme of repeated by machinery. Economies achieved 
exotic, non-competing plantation colonics. Mo- through such mechanization so enlarged the 
nopoly privileges granted by charters and patents markets for standardized industrial products 
to ]>rivatc groups and indiviiluals could not be that for a time the old mercantile struggle for 
closely regulated at such a distance, in environ- colonial monopolies seemed unnecessary. Dur- 
ments to be conquered by settlement rather ing the whole middle part of the nineteenth 
than by the methods of exploitation which had century, governments- in which busine.ss inter- 
grown up in trading ventures and jilantations e.sts were now more fully represented - generally 
in hot countries. Much of the business mecha- adopted a negative attitude toward colonics, 
nism of colonization was transplanted, became For example, Frenchmen violently objected to 
semi -autonomous in the process of meeting Algerian competition with their agricultural 
new problems and gratlually ac(|uired charac- produce but were on the whole lukewarm to 
teristics of its own. projects for introducing non -competitive cco- 

By the eighteenth century this block of settle- nomic activities, 
ment colonies had developed into an enormous I’hen gradually appeared the shift “from 
paradox in a national and world system founded Manchester to Birmingham” that is, from 
on the plantation colony idea. England herself emphasis upon markets for consumption goods 
had va.st interests in the East and West Indies to those for productive machinery. It soon 
and was inclined to favor the.se regions as fields became apparent that by building railways, 
for bu.sincss enterprise and conquest rather than exporting machines and generally European- 
.settlemcnt. Her Cf)lonial administration was thus izing economic life in new or backward countries 
a hou.se divided against itself. In the end her the markets for finished prfiducts could be 
government failed to adjust itself in time to created. But this meant also that there were 
the peculiar economic needs of the settlement limits .set upon the creation of fresh markets, 
colonies. 'Ehc idea of dominkm status, based Producers’ profit margins narrowed, and some 
on equality and community of interevsts between industries were always in danger of migrating 
practically free nations in perpetual alliance, to cheaper labor or raw materials and nearer 
matured only after an American war of inde- markets. Where the falling cost of transport 
pcndence and an industrial revolution had enabled old centers to hold their industries in 
undermined the old policies and pointed the spite of distances, there was often the problem 
way to the new. of insuring the supply of some indispensable 

In India repeated reforms and increased regu- raw material. Reversing the whole current of 
lation of the great East India Company failed world history so far, the new mechanized indus- 
to solve a problem which grew more complex try found it necc.s.sary to dominate commerce, 
with the passage of time. Amid the world In the economic regime of closely figured 
communications and markets of the nineteenth differentials between co.sts and sale prices Euro- 
century, the political responsibility of govern- pean investors more and more calculated the 
ments could no longer be delegated to private relative advantages of plants located thousands 
trading corporations. After the Sepoy Revolt of of miles apart. The ensuing “export f)f capital” 
1857 the British government superseded the across frontiers and into regions offering the 
company, and two decades later India was made best combinations of profit and safety initiated 
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a new colonial struggle. Protection and public 
order take on an entirely new importance where 
expensive equipment has been placed, requiring 
years or decades to return its cost to investors. 
Representative governments which largely bal- 
ance and express the force of complex material 
interests cannot avoid taking part in the struggle 
for basic raw materials, opportunities for placing 
capital and markets for such consumers’ goods 
as cannot be made in competition with other 
producers unless sold in large volume. 

In this new colonial era England had certain 
appreciable advantages. She had the great textile 
markets and the lead in the change to power 
machinery. As a largely monopolized invest- 
ment field India is no less important than it 
once was as a different type of market. 'I’hc Suez 
Canal, acquired at the beginning of the con- 
temporary colonial movement, is a vital key not 
only to Australasia and the Indian empire 
but to the trade with other parts of the Orient 
as well. England’s imperial route through the 
Mediterranean is safe only to the extent that 
the contacts of other colonial pow'crs like France 
and Italy with their possessions across that lane 
are unsafe. Perfect security from war would 
make these terms meaningless, but such security 
must first of all satisfy the economic interests 
which play upon the governments through their 
representative machinery. 

Germany after her con.solidation into a na- 
tional unity found herself hampered in colonial 
and trade competition by the entrenched special 
privileges of her older competitors in a large 
fraction of the world. She shared in the general 
scramble for what remained undivided in Africa 
in the railway age. Failing to get really valuable 
settlement colonies of her own, she a.ssociated 
herself with the Turks to modernize a vast Near 
Eastern territory which had stagnated econom- 
ically after the great early modern trade routes 
took their course around it. (German penetration 
by land was felt to be a menace to the British 
water route through Suez. It also cut squarely 
across the outlet to warm water at Constanti- 
nople which the Russians had long planned to 
own one day. By vitalizing the Turkish Empire 
the German scheme also threatened Russian 
colonial expansion over the Caucasus and into 
Persia. Nor did France, the traditional ally of 
the Turks for centuries, view this new alliance 
with friendly eyes. The transformation of the 
whole Near East promised by the Bagdad 
Railway and by the system of alliances and 
other arrangements accompanying it affected 


the treasured privileges of so many powers, large 
and small, that it must be put down as a major 
cause of the World War. Germany’s position in 
northeastern China excited the jealousy of 
Japan and to some extent of other powers as 
well. The various Moroccan crises were mainly 
the result of Germany’s refusal to allow the 
traditional “interested j)owers” to increase their 
privileges without international sanction or the 
granting of compensation. 

Russian colonial expansion eastward acn)ss 
Siberia is one of tlic historical phenomena of 
modern times. It has been aptly compared with 
the westward expansion of the United Stales. 
Both were made fully realizable in vast, largely 
open and largely empty regions by the develop- 
ment of the railway. 'Fhe Ru.s.so-j apanese War 
halted the Russian advance up(jn China; and 
the clash with British colonial interests near 
the borders of India was quelled only in the 
presence of the CJerman menace to both parties. 
Post-war Russia, organized as a federation of 
heterogeneous groups, has resumed the colo- 
nial race on terms which her rivals denounce 
as a betrayal of the traditions of occidental 
civilization. 

France, in her new colonial empire as in her 
older one, has perhaps held closer to the historic 
precedents than any other great power. She 
lias emphasized commercial advantage and ex- 
otic, non-competitive products rather than set- 
tlement. This has been due in part to the type 
of lands available to her in the nineteenth 
century. Algeria was geographically suitable for 
French settlement, but it had a population of 
its own with an ancient and proud civilization. 
This colony, since absorbed into the home 
administrative framework, furnished the model 
for later efforts. Besides being mainly tropical 
Indo-China was also peopled and civilized when 
the French arrived. This great region is a mix- 
ture of protectorates and colonics, the former 
arrangement working better than the latter. 
France had no considerable surplus population 
to put into Tunisia, which could not be annexed 
outright in any case because of international 
complications. The protectorate there is a greatly 
modified expression of earlier exf)erience in 
Algeria, and still further changes were made in 
taking over the direction of Moroccan affairs, 
’riie acquisition of man power has been a frank 
and important aim of French policies in north 
Africa. With the penetration of the Sahara by 
modern transport media the northern strip of 
Africa has also become the key to French 
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possessions near the equator. It has been linked 
together by railways and roads for both military 
and economic reasons. The proposed trans- 
Saharan railway would make French northern 
and central Africa an emergency military and 
economic unit in case of assault by a strong 
sea power. 

Probably the fiercest European colonial rivalry 
at the present time is that between France and 
Italy. In the colonial struggle of the late nine- 
teenth century Italy obtained decidedly second 
rate possessions. Sicilians left their overpopu- 
lated island in numbers and formed the largest 
European group, numerically, in French Tu- 
nisia. Old treaty rights prevented their absorp- 
tion by France, and the problem became acute 
with the rise of Fascist nationalism. France’s 
routes to her African and oriental colonies cut 
squarely across the imperial lanes of Italy, so 
that the security of the one runs in terms of the 
insecurity of the other. Since the war both 
powers have emphasized submarines, airplanes 
and other light naval equipment. The presence 
of strong forces of this type in the Mediter- 
ranean, where their destructive power is tre- 
mendous, makes Great Britain’s mastery of her 
own imperial lane through that sea impossible. 
In this peculiar situation any general agreement 
as to the size and detailed character of navies 
is practically hopeless, since the craft effective 
in a rather narrow sea are not those demanded 
for the protection of world empires such as the 
British, the Japanese or the American. 

American colonization has been peculiar. As 
long as it moved westward across the continent 
it met almost no tasks of absorbing civilized 
societies and compromising with their institu- 
tions. The territory has always been under- 
populated relative to its resources and to the 
current habits of exploitation and consumption 
in the Occident. Toward the end of slavery 
days there was a political urge toward imperial 
expansion, founded on internal social and eco- 
nomic differences. This disappeared with the 
Civil War. During the next quarter century the 
vacant continental area was practically all taken 
up, although the country’s resources were still 
far from intensively exploited as conijiared with 
western Europe. Thus, acquisitions such as 
Alaska and Hawaii were due to political circum- 
stances or the fear of possible trouble later on 
rather than to any vital need. 

The export of capital to Cuba played a certain 
minor part in germinating the war with Spain, 
which threw Porto Rico and the Philippines 
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into the path of American acquisition. Cuba 
was set up as a separate republic, however, and 
the Philippine occupation has always had ele- 
ments of the uncertain and temporary in it. 
The digging of the Panama Canal and the 
further spread of American enterprise in the 
Caribbean have made the United States more 
sensitive about this region. Temporary inter- 
ventions to prevent the entire collapse of public 
order or possible European interference have 
taken place, as in Santo Domingo, Haiti, Nica- 
ragua and even Cuba. None of these has led 
to protectorates in the European sense. The 
United States has no vital need of these regions, 
whether for economic resources or man power. 
Even where the term protectorate has been 
used, as in Haiti, the occupation has been for- 
mally limited in time and shaped with the idea 
of evacuation. This fundamental distinction 
reflects itself in a cleavage between American 
and European policy so wide that to use the 
same terminology is to invite misunderstanding. 

Many colonies have evolved into distinct 
entities, such as free nations, dominions and 
protectorates, which in any appraisal of the 
effects of modern colonization must be lumped 
together with less changed areas. On the nega- 
tive side, the whole process has often robbed 
native culture and products of a distinctiveness 
which constituted an important claim to beauty 
or general interest. In plantation colonies the 
poorer native frequently loses his land and the 
richer loses his business identity in a mixed 
corporation. The standards of living are changed 
entirely owing to the presence of high salaried 
managers and technicians from outside, and in 
the shift imported forms of entertainment some- 
times replace native ones immeasurably prefer- 
able as art. 

The point commonly made about debt bond- 
age, public and private, is in some cases sup- 
ported by facts and in others not. Areas within 
great colonial systems often pay lower rates of 
interest, and very rarely higher ones, than 
similar independent areas. Furthermore, an 
examination of cases just before and after ab- 
sorption into such systems often shows a tre- 
mendous drop in the financial burden of debt, 
due to the reduction of risk and inefficiency. 
This may be the case even where the principal 
sums owed are somewhat increased. Certainly 
western European bankers and financiers, oper- 
ating under regulations imposed by their own 
governments, are easier to deal with than the 
professional money lenders who establish them- 
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selves in small and unstable countries. Almost 
any kind of debt bondage pointed out in colonics 
can be practically duplicated within independ- 
ent countries or between them. On the other 
hand, there arc cases like India w'hcre the form 
of political and economic control is such that 
the pressure of material interests upon the 
government is exerted largely by absentee cred- 
itors concerned mainly with the incomes they 
collect outside the country. 

On the positive side, a stable colonial govern- 
ment often encouniges new crops, industries 
and equipment which undoubtedly .save labor 
and increase the revenue from exports. Sani- 
tation is a boon in itself, even though in some 
cases its swift development leads to overpopu- 
lation, intensifying the emphasis upon planta- 
tion crops at the expense of subsistence produce 
rai.sed by small proprietors. The importance of 
public order is often underestimated by those 
who take it for granted. In some cases it can be 
achieved only by a heavy investment in lines 
of communication which would not pay or be 
made independently of the economic exploita- 
tion they render possible. 

'rhere is some ground for the familiar asser- 
tion that the export of capital to colonies where 
it employs cheaper labor and reaps higher 
returns is an impediment to constructive social 
legislation at home. 'Ehe weakness of this charge 
is that it applies, although perhaps in a lesser 
degree, to the export of capital elsewhere as 
well as into colonies. Immigration into the home- 
country has a similar effect in that it renders 
the stabilization of employment and living con- 
ditions more tliflicult. 'I'lic trouble seems to be 
general, inherent in our capitalistic form of 
enterprise in a world economy with various 
standards of living, and not a specifically colo- 
nial economic disease. From the colonial side 
this problem is even more specific in its mani- 
festations. Ivsjiecially in more backward areas 
the fonnation of a large class of wage earners 
upsets the oliler social organization. A salaried 
European bureaucracy replaces the native lead- 
ers or superimposes itself upon them. The 
balance of the old community, largely self- 
supjiorting and self-governing, is often de- 
stroyed, and the new laboring class needs new 
forms of protection which may be slow' in 
appearing. 

Especially since the World War the fact that 
with respect to colonial development we are in a 
period of transition has become conspicuous. 
Tariff rivalries have been intensified. The 


French colonial system is only an extreme ex- 
ample of the general tendency to consolidate 
and monopolize national privileges in outlying 
territories. Mandates created by the victorious 
allies from ex-enemy areas have set new prece- 
dents. Machinery is now provided whereby 
such territories may make their grievances 
known through the League of Nations. Protec- 
torates and colonies are not formally included, 
but certain general enunciations of principles 
concerning labor, minorities, arms, opiates and 
the like furnish entering wedges for bringing 
the complaints even of national “possessions’* 
into the purview of inteniational opinion. To 
some extent this is made inevitable by the mere 
existence of a formally organized body like the 
League of Nations. Concessions which may 
affect independence are better controlled than 
formerly, their terms are more generally known, 
and arbitrary acts on the basis of non-fulfilment 
arc, in addition to being difficult to prepare in 
secret, subject to effective protest. 

Dominion status, or the association of the- 
oretically equal partners in a “commonwealth 
of nations,” may be the end j>roduct of the 
colonial process where the races are closely 
related or congenial and the environment admits 
of population exchange. Under other conditions 
the growi;h of native nationalism promises to 
be a perennial ferment, with independence as 
the only radical cure. I’he export of capital and 
the practical necessities of administration exert 
relentless pressure for the Europeanization of 
economic life. In spite of attempts merely to 
train natives within their own intellectual frame- 
work, more and more of them, with the growth 
of technology' and of business organization on 
the basis of closely calculated costs and prices, 
are exposed to the elements and the “feel” of 
European culture. Inside and outside the ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy this Europeanized dite 
fits its aspirations to the actual system of re- 
wards and resists exclusion from the highest 
careers. 

With the decapitation of native society by 
taking over its traditional leaders, the struggle 
for the European types of rights and privileges 
develops progressively as these become the 
visible ones most obviously of practical value. 
Even the Tunisian destour movement looks 
romantically backward to a amstitution copied 
from European models and never really in force. 
All the new national governments of the Near 
East have surrendered to basically western 
forms as well as ideas. The growing national 
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movement in Indo-China is so disconcertingly 
western in form and method that the French 
officials cannot logically combat it without re- 
pudiating the basic principles of their own 
society. Even in India the practical aim is to 
get rid of British control. If this should be 
realized it is hardly conceivable that the new 
state would sur\'ivc in the contcmjjorary world 
without the technology and organization irre- 
sistibly propagated by the industrial revolution. 
'I’hc Philippines — so obvious is the case — need 
be no more than mentioned in this connection. 

In brief, modem colonization has been mainly 
an expansion of European ideas and methods. 
Since the inception of the age of power machin- 
ery no alternative has appeared able to impose 
more than temporary checks to the movement. 
At the present advanced stage the main problem 
seems to be that of salvaging those intrinsically 
valuable elements in older systems of society 
which might be destroyed in a too sudden 
transition. 

Melvin M. Knight 
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COLONIZATION OF VOTERS. See Elec- 
tions; Pledisciti:. 

COLONNA, AEGIDIUS. See Aegidius Co- 
lonna. 

COIXaUlIOlJN, PATRICK (1745-1820), Brit- 
ish economist. Colquhoun was a native of Scot- 
land and after 1766 was prominent in the munic- 
ipal life of Glasgow, where he served as lord 
provost (1782-83), founded the chamber of 
commerce and promoted many projects aimed 
at the development of indu.stry. He settled in 
London in lyHg and was appointed to office in 
the city magistracy. In 1795 he published his 
Treatise on the Police of the Metropolis (7th ed. 
I.iOndon 1S06), which attracted w'ide attention 
through its disclosure of the complete incapacity 
of the antiquated police system to deal with 
crime. In A Nero and Appropriate System of 
Education for the Lahonritt^ People (London 
1806) ami a Treatise on fndif>enre (London 1806) 
he proposed the establishment of various institu- 
tions for the assistance of the lower classes: 
boards of education, savings banks and a 
national poor rate which would be uniformly 
assessed . 

He is probably best known for his estimate 
of the national income and of its distribution 
among the various classes of the nation, which is 
contained in his Treatise on the Population, 
Wealth, Pozver and Resources of the British 
Empire (London 1814). While he himself ad- 
mitted that his statistics were only approxi- 
mately correct, they were based on conscientious 
consultation of authoritative records: income tax 
returns, foreign trade figures and other official 
documents. Colquhoun showed that in 1812 the 
United Kingdom, with a total population of 
about seventeen million, produced new wealth 
amounting to £450,520,000 and that of this the 
working people, numbering about eight million, 
received in wages /^8i ,500,000. Assuming, as 
Colquhoun did, that all wealth was produced by 
labor he thus showed that it received but one 
fifth of its produce. From about 1820 on critics 
of the capitalistic regime and later the socialists 
found in Colcjuhoun s treatise the facts and 
figures they required to demonstrate that the 
system of private property is based on the 
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plunder of the laboring poor. His statistics were 
quoted in Gray’s The Happiness of States 
(London 1815), in the Birmingham newspaper 
the Midland Representative (June 25, 1831), in 
Bray’s Labour's Wrong (Leeds 1839) and in 
Robert Owen’s autobiography. 

Max Beer 

Consult: “ iorpit” (Dr. Yeats), “Memoir of Patrick 
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187-92, 305-10, 409-13, 497-503; Beer, Max, His- 
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COLWELL, STEPHEN (1800-71), American 
economist. I le was a native of West Virginia but 
during most of his career was identified with the 
history of Philadelphia, where he attained a 
commanding position in civic endeavor. Col- 
well was a protectionist; in 1856 he introduced to 
American readers Matile’s translation of List’s 
Das nationale System der politischen Oekonomie 
(Stuttgart 1841), contributing an extended pre- 
liminary essay in which he developed the case 
for a rounded domestic economy. He served 
with David A. Wells on the commission ap- 
pointed in 1865 to revise the revenue system of 
the United States. As commissioner he prepared 
studies on the tarifi, excise and tax duplication, 
notably the “Relations of Foreign Trade to 
Domestic Industry and Internal Revenue’’ (in 
United States, Revenue Commission, Reports 
. . . Washington 1866, p. 275-94). most 
valuable contribution to economics is embodied 
in the treatise on the Ways and Means of Pay- 
ment, a Full Analysis of the Credit System 
(Philadelphia 1859, 2nd ed. i860), which evi- 
dences careful research into the history of 
European banking. Colwell rejected the quan- 
tity theory of money as an explanation of price 
movements; he criticized the subtreasury system 
for its emphasis on metal currency and took ad- 
vanced ground in behalf of a credit currency 
adjustable to the volume of business. He also 
called attention to the inadequacy of the com- 
mercial country bank for the purpose of meet- 
ing the long term credit requirements of agri- 
culture. 

A. D. H. Kaplan 
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COMBINATION ACTS. See Labor Move- 
ment; Freedom of Association. 


COMBINATIONS, INDUSTRIAL. An in- 
dustrial combination, or a combination of sev- 
eral hitherto competing business enterprises, 
may vary in character from a complete merger at 
the one extreme to a loose cartel agreement at 
the other. Although this range comprises a great 
number of intermediate forms, combinations 
may be roughly divided into three classes: 
mergers, “concerns’’ or combines, and cartels. 
In the merger, combination is carried to the 
farthest limit; the manufacturing plants, the 
financial structures and the commercial organ- 
izations of the combining units arc merged, re- 
sulting in a single, new, fully developed business 
enterprise. In the concern, combination extends 
only to the financial and commercial activities; 
it does not directly affect the other functions of 
the combining units, and their manufacturing 
operations, for example, remain free from direct 
control by the concern. The cartel involves a 
combination of business enterprises merely as 
commercial organizations, 'riic combining units 
submit to a number of mutual restrictions relat- 
ing to their sales policies but retain complete 
independence in their financial and manufactur- 
ing operations. 

Mergers may represent vertical or horizontal 
combinations; that is, combinations of plants at 
several successive stages of the production proc- 
ess or combinations of plants on the same pro- 
duction stage. Common examples of vertical 
combinations are the merger of a coal mine, a 
coking plant and a plant for the utilization of by- 
products; or the merger of a lignite mine and a 
briquette factory; or again the merger of a spin- 
ning mill, weaving mill, dyeing plant and finish- 
ing mill. The most advanced development of 
combinations of this type is found in metallurgy, 
where coal mines, iron ore mines, iron foundries 
and steel mills are often operated under a single 
management. Vertical combinations do not 
necessarily comprise all stages of production; 
frequently enough the lowest stage reached is 
that of a semifinished product and the highest 
stage included is no closer to the consumer than 
conditions of mass production allow. While a 
horizontal combination comprises plants on the 
same stage of the production process, these 
plants arc not always technologically comparable. 
Thus a lignite-briquetting factory may be com- 
bined with an electric plant fueled with lignite; 
a steel mill using the Thomas process may be 
merged with a steel mill using the Siemens- 
Martin process or with an electric plant fueled 
with by-product gas from the blast furnace. In 
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addition to vertical and horizontal combinations 
there are also a few combinations of combina- 
tions, enterprises which operate a number of 
plants for each of the several stages of the pro- 
duction process. Thus we find under a single 
management several coal mines and several iron 
ore mines feeding a number of blast furnaces 
and steel mills which in their turn furnish raw 
material to a number of metal working plants. 

Whether the combination is vertical or hori- 
zontal or of the mixed type, it is always true that 
in a merger the scope and character of manu- 
facture in the several jilants is detennined down 
to intimate technical minutiae by the single 
operating jdan worked out for the enterprise as 
a whole. In vertical combinations the manufac- 
ture of raw materials is conditioned both as to 
quality and quantity by the needs of the plants 
operating on the next stage of production, and 
these plants arc in their turn forced to rely 
mainly ujion results achieved at the raw material 
stage. In the horizontal combinations the differ- 
ent plants supplement one another quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. 

Cjenerally, but not always, the unification 
characteristic of a merger finds its legal expres- 
sion in the fact that the combining units appear 
in their contacts with the outside world as de- 
partments of a single firm. The legal aspects of 
the merging of hitherto independent enterprises 
into a newly organized business entity are desig- 
nated by the term “fusion.” 

Based as it is on the principle of unitary 
organization and management the merger is 
from the socio-economic point of view merely a 
step in the development of large scale enterprise. 
It is not surj^rising, therefore, that mergers ap- 
pear at a relatively early stage of development. 
More recently the formation of mergers was 
stimulated by the increasing stress laid upon the 
utilization of waste and by-products and upon 
the development of subordinate lines of produc- 
tion within the parent enterprise. Although 
mergers are not limited to England they must be 
recognized as the peculiarly English type of 
combination. Even where they include plants 
organized on a mass production basis, combina- 
tions in the older English industries, such as 
textiles and iron and steel, as distinct from com- 
binations in the electric and chemical industries, 
follow in a majority of cases the merger type 
rather than the concern type. 

Concerns may be organized on the principle 
of horizontal or of vertical combination, but un- 
like mergers they do not emphasize primal ily 


the technological unification of the individual 
plants. Quite frequently, therefore, concerns 
represent a mixed horizontal-vertical type of 
combination. Moreover, concerns often com- 
bine under one financial management manufac- 
turing processes which do not dovetail techno- 
logically; the fact that the products arc used in 
the satisfaction of identical consumption needs 
offers in such cases the basis for the combina- 
tion. A technological basis for the combination 
is sometimes fouiul in the similarity of industrial 
research problems. The German Intcressen- 
gcmcinschaft Farbcnindiistric, for example, 
combines the manufacture of coal tar into aniline 
dyes anti drugs with other production processes 
not involving coal tar, such as the manufacture 
of explosives, nitrogen, rayon and camera films. 
'I'lic unification, in the concern, of the financial 
and commercial phases of operation of the in- 
dividual plarhs in the hands of a superior man- 
agement may lead indirectly to an interference 
with the autonomy of the component units on 
the technological side. Thus the general produc- 
tion program enforced by the central manage- 
ment may call for an apportionment of the ag- 
gregate output among the different plants in ac- 
cordance with certain criteria, such as location 
or the adaptability of the equipment, or for a 
regulation of the current output of the various 
units in accordance with changing market condi- 
tions. In their expansion and reconstruction 
plane the production managers of the separate 
plants arc always dependent upon the grant of 
capital by the superior management of the con- 
cern. It is significant that in the United States 
Steel Corporation, one of the largest concerns in 
the world, the most important decisions are 
vested in the financial committee. 

As a legal entity the concern appears in a 
great many different forms. The device of a 
single firm with the individual plants as sub- 
ordinate departments is not generally used. The 
only notable case of this type is the gigantic 
German chemical concern, the I. G. Farben- 
industrie. 'Fhc holding company arrangement is 
more frequently used, particularly in the United 
States. A holding company does not legally own 
any plants, but it holds the shares of capital 
stock of the formally independent manufactur- 
ing enterprises, which continue to operate under 
their old firm names. Sometimes, as in the cases 
of the German steel combine and of the 
Siemens-Schuckert concern, the situation is re- 
versed. Shares of capital stock of the concern 
which represents the individual plants in dea^- 
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ings with the outside world are ow'ned by the 
managenients of these plants so that they are 
transformed from manufacturing organizations 
into holding companies. Not infrequently the 
concern has no separate legal embodiment, the 
commercial unification of the individual plants 
being achieved through a mutual exchange of 
shares of cajutal stock, 'llic Standard Oil con- 
cern at the present time is a good example of this 
form. A concern is also sometimes formed by a 
single person, as in the case of the old Hugo 
Stinnes concern in Cxermany; or by a small 
group of people, like the RcKkefeller group in 
the older Standard Oil concern, who own the 
requisite number of shares of the individual 
plants and are bound by a gentleman’s agree- 
ment to pursue a common policy in the general 
meetings of stockholders or in the sessions of the 
boards of directors and of similar controlling 
bodies. There exist also a number of intermedi- 
ate legal forms. For exanqile, a manufacturing 
company which has secured financial control of 
a number of other manufacturing plants, and has 
thereby become the headquarters of a concern, 
may in its turn come under the control of a 
single capitalist who purchased a sufiiciently 
large number of shares of the parent orgatiiza- 
tion. I'his is the structure of the Hugo Stinnes 
metallurgical concern, which still survives as a 
component part of the Cierman steel combine. 

'riie develojjment of the concern is facilitatetl 
by the use of the corporate form of organization, 
particularly in those countries where it is legal to 
issue no-par value stock based on good will only 
and to limit the voting privileges to stock of 
this class. Experience in all countries has shown 
that in order to control the general meeting 
stockholders and tnrough it the management of 
the corporation it is not necessary to own even a 
majority of the stock and certainly not all the 
shares outstanding. Therefore a comparatively 
small amount of capital will generally suffice to 
secure control of the individual plants and thus 
to organize a concern. Even the control of the 
parent company of a concern docs not require a 
large capital investment, when outside funds 
can be obtained in exchange for non-voting 
preferred stock or bonds. Through the organiza- 
tion of a concern the promoters may even in- 
crease the fluid funds at their disposal, if they 
succeed in selling to the public at however low a 
price that portion of the voting stock wiiich is 
not necessary for the retention of control. When 
the concern is organized in such a way that the 
individual plants are controlled not directly by 


the parent holding company, but by a number of 
intermediate companies, the risk of capital 
investment for the promoters is minimized and 
attractive opportunities are created for the 
earning of large profits on the flotation of the 
various classes of stocks. 

The multiplicity of concerns in the United 
States is due in no small part to the fact that legal 
devices make it possible to secure and to retain 
a controlling interest in a large number of enter- 
prises with a comparatively small capital outlay. 
The concern, while it is not the typical form of 
industrial organization in America, is the typi- 
cally American form of combination. Combina- 
tions in that country do not long remain at the 
merger stage with its inherent limitations of 
scope, and cartels arc known in only a few 
branches of industry. The concern seems best 
adapted to the law of the land and the psychol- 
ogy of the business man; for the underlying 
scheme f)f financial controls does not readily 
appear on the surface, and a holding company 
comes in many cases close to the ideal of the 
biggest comjiany in its particular field. 

In other countries concerns are far less 
numerous. 'I’lie poor rcce}>tivity of the English 
investment market to domestic industrials acts 
as a brake upon the organization in England of 
corporations in general and of concerns in par- 
ticular. Still the English prefer the holding com- 
pany to the cartel, because the latter conflicts 
with the common law and juihcial precedent. In 
Gennany the law and the organization of finan- 
cial markets are favorable to an unimpeded 
establishment of corporations, but the issue of 
stock without par value is illegal. In respect to 
number of concerns Ciermany therefore occupies 
an intermediate position between England and 
the United States. 

In the cartel entirely independent enterprises 
arc bound by mutual contractual agreements 
merely to follow certain procedures in clearly 
defined fields and with reference to clearly speci- 
fied products. The detailed specification of even 
these procedures is left to later negotiations in 
which the members participate as equals and 
which can come to a successful conclusion only 
by uiirtnirnous agreement rather than by a 
majority vote. Since the members preserve their 
independence, cartel agreements are concluded 
only for a specified term and in the majority of 
cases for a comparatively short time. Each 
member, therefore, attempts by increasing the 
capacity of his plants to strengthen his position 
in the future negotiations tor the renewal of th^' 
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agreement. A situation is thus created which is 
entirely inconceivable in a concern, where the 
expansion of the individual plants is subject to 
the control of the central management. While 
the manager of an individual plant in a concern 
is merely an employee subject to discharge for 
disobeying orders, the member of a cartel is a 
full fledged partner who even in the most rigidly 
organized cartels is liable only to penal damages 
and who may therefore freely violate the agree- 
ment if he finds it to his advantage to do so. 
Conflicts of interests which can never be defin- 
itively settled by a compromise may therefore 
persist for a long time in a cartel while in a con- 
cern unified management makes such conflicts 
impossible even though it leaves room for strong 
personal antagonisms. 

Cartels which create a special body to super- 
vise the execution of the agreement by the mem- 
bers must be distinguished from the loo.ser type 
of cartel organization, in which such supervision 
is left to the watchfulness of the members them- 
selves. In cartels of the first type the controlling 
organ may be independently incorporated and 
assume the functions of a sales agency, or 
syndicate, for the products subject to the cartel 
restrictions. Since they possess separate organ- 
izations which embody the “cartel idea” and 
which in some cases enter into direct relations 
with the market, such cartels may go to far 
greater lengths in imposing restrictions upon the 
members and are not easily broken up. Such 
cartels make possible an inilirect interference 
with the production policies of the individual 
members, as a member’s output may be limited 
to a definitely set maximum or to a definite pro- 
portion of the aggregate output of the member- 
ship. 'I'he regulation of production, however, ap- 
plies only to the products subject to the agree- 
ment, does not in the majority of cases limit 
production for the member’s own use and under 
no circumstances extends to such matters as 
plant organization and the type of manufactur- 
ng processes employed. It is possible, therefore, 
even in the most closely organized cartels for a 
member to evade regulation by expanding the 
output for his own use and by reorganizing the 
production machinery in such a way as to 
emphasize jiroducts not subject to the cartel 
agreement. 

This situation is met by general cartels 
{Mantelkartell), which attempt to regulate the 
output of entire groups of products. Such cartels 
set for their members quotas of raw material to 
be used and leave to a number of special cartels 


or to the discretion of the individual members 
the distribution of the raw material among the 
various possible uses; that is, the determination 
of the quantity of different semifinished and 
finished products to be manufactured. This does 
away with the opportunity for members to 
juggle with the output for their own use. When 
the special cartels function as syndicates dealing 
in all important semifinished and finished 
products, the degree of organization achieved by 
the industry is such that so far as the market is 
concerned comj^etition among the prodticers is 
entirely eliminated. 

There are few general cartels of this type even 
in Germany. For example, there exists no cartel 
comprising all the German coal fields, and the 
question of production for a member’s own use 
has never been settled even in the Rhenish- 
Wcstphalian Coal Syndicate, a cartel which has 
been held up as a model to the entire world. 
Even simple syndicates dealing with one prod- 
uct or a closely knit group of products are com- 
paratively rare in Germany. 'Fhey are found 
only in a few branches of industry, which are 
organized on the basis of highly developed mass 
production and in which the fundamental condi- 
tions favored the creation of cartels. Neither in 
the coal and lignite industry nor in the heavy 
chemical and iron and steel industries are there 
syndicjites for all the essential products and by- 
products. 'riius the Rhenish-Westphalian syndi- 
cate is limited to the Ruhr coal basin and does 
not regulate the disposal of by-products of 
coking. The syndicates in other industries deal 
only with single products and not with the entire 
range of products manufactured by their mem- 
bere. Nor have any of the quality production 
lines been touched by the more rigid forms of 
cartellization. It is therefore inaccurate to speak 
of syndicates as characteristic of German 
industry. 

While quota cartels which maintain a separate 
organization but not a sales agency are found in 
many different industries, by far the largest 
number of marketing combinations in Germany 
are loose associations, in which members agree 
merely to maintain certain minimum prices or 
to limit their sales to certain territories or to 
observe certain terms of sale, e.g. terms of pay- 
ment, discounts. Such cartels are apt to fail at 
the crucial moment, when market conditions get 
out of hand. Even these loose cartels by no 
means dominate industrial organization in the 
classic land of cartels. The number of German 
cartels — 2000 to 3000 according to various 
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estimates — appears comparatively small when 
account is taken of the immense variety of 
products manufactured by modem German 
industry. 

It is true, however, that the characteristically 
German form of combination is the cartel rather 
than the concern or the trust. The cartel move- 
ment began early in German mass production 
industries and is to this day typical of these 
branches of manufacture. In some of them the 
organization of eoncerns, which began even 
earlier, was accelerated in the beginning of the 
twentieth century so that on the eve of the World 
War leading men of affairs held that industry 
had left the cartel stage behind. Later experience 
showed, however, that this was a hasty general- 
ization. While in some industries concerns at- 
tained a very strong position and intensified 
group conflicts within the syndicates, the con- 
cern cannot be said to have superseded the 
cartel in Germany. 

In the United States cartels and cartel-like 
associations arc often found side by side with 
concerns. Owing to antimonopoly legislation 
and to the peculiarities of business psychology 
these cartels are in the majority of cases very 
loose associations indeed. There arc no syndi- 
Ciites in the domestic market, nor have syndi- 
cates taken root among exporters since the 
passage of permissive legislation. The more 
numerous open price associations exercise no 
compulsion over their members and can bring 
about a uniform price policy only by indirect 
means. In bringing the producers together they 
may facilitate the adoption of informal agree- 
ments; essentially, however, they resemble not 
so much regular cartels as associations supplying 
information on current technological and mar- 
ket developments. 

In England the law attempts to enforce com- 
petition and the producer is more concerned 
with the technology of manufacture than with 
its commercial aspects. Conditions favor, there- 
fore, neither the concern nor the cartel. In the 
coal industry, for example, the peculiarities of 
English mining law and the shallow depths at 
which coal can be mined work against the forma- 
tion of cartels. 'Fhe fact that in many places 
coal can be mined by a small gang of workers 
without an appreciable capital outlay makes it 
difficult even for large operations to maintain a 
steady production and sales policy. Still, loose 
price agreements are sometimes employed in 
many English industries to dull the edge of the 
competitive struggle. 


In France the prevalent type of eombination 
is a loose form of price agreement, the so-called 
camptoirs. There is in French industry a marked 
emphasis on quality production, which attempts 
to take account of individual differences in con- 
sumers’ tastes and which does not allow for 
regulation of production from the outside. Nor 
is the outlook of the average French producer 
conducive to closer cooperation . He is generally 
satisfied with slow progress within the tradi- 
tional framework and docs not easily rise to an 
understanding of the common problems of his 
particular branch of industry. Mass production 
industries in which concerns, like Schneidcr- 
Creusot, existed even before the war were until 
recently of limited importance. The coal mines 
of the north and the iron foundries of French 
Ivorraine were operated by too large a number 
of producers to permit of effective action even 
by the comptoirs. After the war, with the recon- 
struction in the north and the acquisition from 
Germany of smelting arid .steel works in Lor- 
raine, of Alsatian potash mines and of the pat- 
ents of (Jerman chemical industry, an impetus 
was given to the formation of large concerns, 
which turned eventually, owing in part to gov- 
ernment pressure, into closely organized cartels. 

In the international field cartels based on 
division of territory become effective even when 
they comprise the producers of only several 
countries, particularly if they arc aided by the 
tariffs of these countries. Price agreements are 
distinctly less common, and the closer forms of 
combination occur merely as isolated exceptions. 
Similarly, it is very unusual for an international 
cartel to include even the more important pro- 
ducers in all countries. It is significant that the 
international crude steel cartel (Internationale 
Rohstahl Gemeinschaft) did not succeed in in- 
ducing such important steel producing coun- 
tries as England and the United States to join, 
and that despite strong efforts made to bring 
about closer cooperation it remains merely a 
division-of-territory cartel. The disorganization 
of the world economy, which is reflected in 
enonnous unemployment in all industrial coun- 
tries, has not been corrected by international 
cartels or concerns. They have not succeeded in 
reestablishing even the territorial industrial 
specialization, so unplanned and yet so syste- 
matic, which was an important factor in the 
smooth de\elopmcnt of international economic 
relations before the war. 

Combinations do not dominate the organiza- 
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tion of industry nor that of agriculture, com- 
merce and transport. Neither is it possible at 
present to discern a general tendency in this 
direction. Is this due merely to the fact that 
modern industry is still in its teens or is the true 
situation such that the forces stimulating and 
retarding the development of combinations arc 
in the long run evenly balanced? Is the relation- 
ship of the three factors which determine the 
form of business organization — technology, 
position in the market and the outlook of the 
entrepreneur — such that a tendency to combina- 
tion must eventually reassert itself? 

In the early period of mechanization the pur- 
chase of raw materials and the sale of manu- 
factured goods still followed the methods of 
the handicraft period, and international trade 
had not yet adapted itself to the mass output of 
machine industry. Under these conditions the 
introduction of the mechanical loom, dependent 
for its economic operation upon u steady supply 
of yarn, forced cotton weaving mills to combine 
with spinning mills. 'I’his was necessary in order 
to avoid the constant adaptation of looms to new 
qualities of yarn, with the ensuing losses in time, 
wasted material and lowered quality of product. 
The technical efficiency of the new machines 
could be maximized only if the unevenness of the 
yarn were eliminated; that is, if the early stages 
of the production process were adapted to the 
later stages. Since commerce was still dominated 
by the spirit of the handicraft era and the 
merchant figured in industry merely as the 
organizer of enterprises on the putting out 
system, no change was likely to occur in the 
relations between the industrial enterprises and 
the market. The producers using machine 
methods were forced to devote themselves pri- 
marily to technological problems, even in those 
cases where vertical combinations had already 
been formed. 

For this reason the older mergers did not sur- 
vive the early stages of modern industrial de- 
velopment. With the progressive adaptation of 
international commerce to its new task and the 
parallel improvement of technical methods in all 
stages of manufacture this type of combination 
lost its raison d’etre. Henceforth the factory 
owners and managers could concentrate their 
capital and attention upon technical improve- 
ments or upon the enlargement of individual 
plants instead of attempting to bring under 
single control several stages of manufacture. 

The exigencies of technology are of similar 
significance at present in the quality production 


industries, which work for a clearly defined 
market demanding goods of uniformly high 
quality irrespective of cost. In many of these 
industries the materials used must be so uniform 
in quality that however great care is taken in 
purchasing the result is apt to prove unsatis- 
factory. In such cases the manufacturer of the 
final product must undertake the organization 
of the preceding stages of production, some- 
times going as far back as the cultivation or 
extraction of the primary raw material . When the 
demand for the high quality semifinished 
product depends upon the demand for the final 
product, technical deficiencies in production at 
the last stages may have a detrimental effect 
upon the maiiufacturcrs of semifinished prod- 
ucts; in this case the situation is reversed and 
vertical integration follows the line from semi- 
finished to finished goods. In either case the 
horizontal combination may be added to the 
vertic;d: several semifinished products may be 
equally important in the manufacture of the 
final products or one semifinished product may 
yield several varieties of finished goods. 

Another factor leading to combinations in 
quality production industries is the desire to 
preserve the secrecy of manufacturing processes. 
The less effective the patent legislation in pro- 
tecting the interests of the inventor, particularly 
in foreign countries, the stronger is the influence 
of this factor. In such cases combination often 
abandons the route from raw material to finished 
product, and the manufacture of complex 
specialized machines is combined with the lines 
of production using these machines. In such 
combinations the experience of the user is 
utilized in the machine construction plant and 
the improvements resulting therefrom are not 
shared with competitors. The secret process 
may also consist of a particular way of handling 
the material in several successive stages. An 
important illustration of this type of combina- 
tion is found in the aniline dye industry, which 
manufactures also drugs and perfumes; its 
technical innovations arc patented only in part. 

Where the achievement of high quality is 
connected with considerable outlay for experi- 
mentation and the maintenance of expensive 
laboratories, a strong stimulus is given to com- 
bination. The benefit derived from combination 
in such cases is not merely the reduction in unit 
costs owing to the increase in commercial out- 
put; the laboratories are more useful when they 
can base their work upon the experience of 
several plants, and the results yielded by chem- 
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ical and physical research can often be utilized in 
manufacturing processes of several different 
types. Although a monopoly can always com- 
mand sufficiently high prices to pay the cost of 
research, it is to the advantage even of the 
monopolist to keep costs and prices low and 
thus create a wider market for his product. 

Combination in quality product industries 
also creates opportunities for the reduction of 
costs through the resulting changes in the sales 
department. Unlike semifinished products and 
raw materials the demand for high quality con- 
sumers’ goods must be cultivated and in part 
even created; they compete not only with similar 
products of other manufacturers but with the 
entire range of convenience and luxury g<3ods. 
Products of this type must therefore be distrib- 
uted by an apparatus extensive in scope and 
carefully planned in detail, such as is found in 
specialized and localized trade. In some cases, 
however, the proper commercial handling of the 
j)roduct requires so specialized a knowledge of its 
technical properties that the producer is led to 
build up an appiaratus of his own for its distri- 
bution. 'Phis is subsequently reflected in the 
field of production because selling costs per imit 
are reduced as a greater variety of articles is 
handled. AH the important marketing costs, 
especially the tremendous expenditure for 
elaborate high class advertising, exercise under 
these conditions a pressure toward further com- 
bination in the field of production. 

Combination in quality piroduction is, how- 
ever, more narrowly limited by the personal fac- 
tor than is coiTibination in mass production in- 
dustries. Kven the most careful organization of 
an enterprise docs not sufficiently assure the 
precise compliance of every lot of goods and of 
each single article with the spiecifications. Where 
such compliance is a really impiortant considera- 
tion, the work of each shop must be under the 
continuous personal supervision of the central 
management, so that the scope of possible com- 
binations is rather limited. For instance, even in 
chemical manufactures not organized on a mass 
production basis, where in view of the exact 
nature of the pirocesses employed the human 
element seems to be reduced to a minimum, 
matters like the adjustment and maintenance of 
required temperatures and the preparation of 
chemical solutions require a high degree of care 
on the part of everyone, which is attainable only 
if personal contacts are established between the 
plant management and the employees and also 
between the managements of the individual 


plants and the central management of the com- 
bination. Continuous personal contacts between 
the management and the employees are also 
essential in the fashion industries and in 
machine shops in which instruments are made 
to individual order. 

In industries working for a rapidly shifting 
demand combination is retarded also by the 
fact that the management must keep in constant 
touch with the market and make proper adjust- 
ments in the plant in anticipation of changes. 
'Fhere is thus no sufficiently stable base for 
expansion- Nor is vertical combination par- 
ticularly expedient. The financial risks borne by 
such enterprises are so high that they must pass 
on a part of them to the manulacturcrs in the 
lower stages of production by keeping a free- 
hand in the purchase of materials. 

The peculiarities of the market for the finished 
product are largely responsible for the ]>er.sist- 
ence of single proprietorships and partnershijis 
in quality production industries. Corporations 
are not numerous; and concerns, which arc in 
fact pools for the distribution of risks, are of 
slight importance, many of them dissolving 
after a few years of unsuccessful experimenta- 
tion. Similarly there are but few closely organ- 
ized cartels. 'Hhey are not needed because the 
competitive struggle proceeds in the main on 
the level of quality competition rather than of 
price competition. Moreover, cartels are not 
particularly useful to the producer because they 
limit competition in one proiluct only and do 
not alTect the entire range of other goods com- 
peting for the purchasing power of the con- 
sumer. There exist, however, loose associations 
limiting themselves to the regulation of market- 
ing conditions; yet even these regulations can 
be easily evaded during a crisis because there is 
so great a variety of grades and qualities. It is 
significant in this connection that recently the 
German h'ederal Economic Council (Rcichs- 
wirtschaftsrat) raised the question whether 
cartel agreements which are not observed in 
fact should be made legally unenforceable. 

Thus conditions in quality production in- 
dustries do not favor the development of exten- 
sive and enduring combinations. In order to 
appreciate the full significance of this conclusion 
it must be borne in mind that the trend of the 
times points toward an increasing emphasis on 
quality goods, that differentiation and speciali- 
zation of demand are coining to be character- 
istic not only of European countries but also of 
America and that quality production industries 
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are therefore bound to gain in importance in the 
economic structure of the civilized peoples. 

The situation is quite dili'erent in mass pro- 
tluction industries. Deep scam mining, the heavy 
iron and steel industry, large scale machine 
shops, the electric equipment industry, the 
manufactures of aniline dyes, explosives and 
artificial silk, the cotton and jute industries, the 
newsprint and wrapping paper industry and 
similar mass production manufactures are 
peculiarly apf)ropriatc for the formation of corn- 
l3inations and the development of the combina- 
tion movement. 

Combination in these industries offers par- 
ticularly wide opportunities for changes in the 
technical organization of production. As the 
quality of product confers no immediate com- 
petitive advantage, reduction of cost becomes 
the watchword in plant organization. 'J’he 
productive capacity of the technical apparatus, 
which represents large fixed investments in 
machinery, must therefore be made as great as 
market demand will allow. If market conditions 
are unfavorable to an increase of output, some 
advantage at least can be derived by utilizing the 
power plant to the utmost to extend manufactur- 
ing operations to lower or higher stages of the 
production process in some cases and to produc- 
tion of other articles based on the same raw 
material in others. 'Phe utilization of waste has 
recently become especially significant; it leads 
often to an incorporation of new manufacturing 
processes in the framework of the old plant, 
particularly where the new operations arc linked 
directly to the old. The larger the mass produc- 
tion enterprise, the more frequent is the estab- 
lishment of laboratories and research organiza- 
tions to check and improve the performance of 
the individual plants. The high cost of such 
scientific aids leads to a grouping under one 
management of many scientifically related 
manufacturing processes. 

In so far as the interest of the enterprise in the 
market is limited to an attempt to keep costs at 
a minimum, mass production industries do not 
differ essentially from those enterprises engaged 
in quality production which operate on a large 
scale. Where reduction in costs is the only 
motive, combinations, even in mass production 
industries, remain fairly limited in e.xtent, as in 
England. On the other hand, where a combina- 
tion is organized to modify the relationship with 
the market it becomes wide in scope and 
enormous in size. When the combination aims 
at independence of the market it may extend to 


include the entire production cycle from raw 
material to finished product. Where control of 
the market is the goal, the combination may 
grow to include all the plants in a certain branch 
of industry. In either case the form of combina- 
tion IS more likely to be the concern or the cartel 
than the simple merger. 

The reason for such extensive combinations 
is found in the profound and otherwise irrecon- 
cilable contradiction between the rationale of 
production as a technological p>rocess and the 
conditions under which the outp>ut must be sold. 
This contradiction becomes the more pro- 
nounced the greater the reliance upon fixed 
Gipital investment induced by increasing tech- 
nological rationalization. Fixed capital in large 
enterprises calls for an unchanging product to 
be sold at a stable price. This is due not only to 
the large proportion of the fixed charges but also 
to the exigencies of large scale organization, 
which cannot be easily adapted to changing con- 
ditions and which thus “fixes” even the variable 
|X3rtU)n of the costs of production. The markets 
for mass products, however, are not inherently 
stable; they are governed by competition, often 
international in scope, and exhibit continual 
fluctuations in the quantities of goods demanded 
and the prices at which they are wanted. Since 
no change is possible in the technique of produc- 
tion, the situation can be corrected only by an 
organization designed to neutralize or even to 
eliminate these fluctuations. 

'riie presence of large quantities of fixed 
capital stimulates combination in another way 
also, Tn contrast to industries with small over- 
head costs, in mass piroduction industries the 
complete elimination of economically weak com- 
petitors is not easily attainable. Even when they 
arc thrown into bankruptcy their plants con- 
tinue to operate, the only result being a reorgan- 
ization in the financial structure and an ensuing 
change in the basis of cost calculation. Competi- 
tion in the market thus fails to adjust supply to 
demand and does not offer the stronger produc- 
ers the opportunity to recoup the losses in- 
curred in the competitive struggle. Experience 
has taught the mass production industries to 
avoid price wars and to look for other ways of 
adjusting the market to the needs of production. 

Independence of the market is sought mainly 
through the organization of vertical combina- 
tions. The production of raw material is com- 
bined with its refinement in the largest possible 
number of production stages. The combination 
does not then have to rely upon the market for 
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purchases, and its dependence upon the market 
is limited to the disposal of the final product. In 
none of its plants does the market price appear 
as a factor in the determination of costs, and 
hence production costs can be kept stable. Nor 
need the costs at each successive stage of pro- 
duction be tested in the market, since the profit 
or loss is determined by the margin between 
total cost and the sales price of the final product. 
Such a combination also derives a certain advan- 
tage from the fact that the market price of a 
product is likely to be the more stable the further 
it is removed from the raw material or semi- 
finished stage. 

A horizontal combination may also afford 
some independence of the market. When it is 
introduced in the higher stages of production of 
a vertical combine, the enterprise profits by the 
fact that even in the case of goods based on the 
same raw material the price fluctuations are 
likely to be distributed more evenly as to range 
and time of occurrence where a number of 
different articles are involved. A purely hori- 
zontal combination offers similar advantages: 
individual price fluctuations are likely to offset 
one another if a wide range of commodities is 
dealt in. Moreover, a horizontal combination 
can adjust its production policy to increase the 
output of money making articles at the expense 
of less profitable lines. 

The true aim of a horizontal combination is 
the control of the market rather than indej>end- 
ence of the market. It attempts to unite under a 
single management competing plants manufac- 
turing the same commodity as well as all the 
potential productive forces in that field. Even 
when control is not fully achieved and competi- 
tion continues to rule the market, a horizontal 
combination offers the advantage of better 
adaptation to existing market conditions: pro- 
duction is concentrated in lower cost plants 
and the losses accruing from the shutting down 
of other plants arc more than offset by the re- 
duction in unit costs incident to the operation 
of the better equipped or more advantageously 
situated plants at full capacity. 

The cartel is the classical device used by 
producers to control the market, but such con- 
trol is scarcely ever fully achieved even by this 
means. The most closely organized syndicate 
must perforce leave a marginal field where com- 
petition prevails; this marginal competition 
delimits the area dominated by the syndicate 
and affects its policy. In the majority of cases 
the cartels cannot go beyond a rather slight 


mitigation of the competitive struggle. And yet 
a price war and the grievous losses which it en- 
tails in industries with large fixed capital invest- 
ments can be avoided only by combination. 
Karl Marx was right beyond doubt in insisting 
that a tendency toward monopoly is inherent in 
modem technology. From this point of view all 
loosely organized cartels are the forerunners of 
more rigid forms of combination. Although the 
area controlled and extent of control exercised 
must in many cases remain limited, even cartels 
allow hope for a certain degree of market 
stabilization. 

Closely organized cartels stimulate further 
combination by their members. By attaching to 
its enterprise plants operating on the higher 
stages of the production process the strong 
member hopes to achieve a certain freedom from 
the regulations limiting it in the cartellized 
stage. Such combinations reach progressively 
higher stages of production as the cartels move 
further along the series of production stages. It 
is illuminating, for instonce, that a large part of 
coal mined in the world today is sold by the 
coal producers in the form of gas and electric 
energy. A similar stimulus is given by the cartel 
to horizontal combinations. Stronger members 
acquire control of weaker enterprises in order 
to add the latter’s quota to the output of their 
own plants and thus reduce unit costs. 

Not the least important factor in the combina- 
tion movement is the personality of the indus- 
trialist. Since considerations of a quantitative 
nature are of primary importance in individual 
plants and even more so in combinations of 
plants, it is not surprising that even the leading 
personalities think in numerical tenns, arc 
seized with a rage du nombre. In an age when the 
technology of mass production is organized on a 
scientific basis and the results of scientific re- 
search are available to each enterprise, the 
superiority of the stronger competitor cannot 
be tangibly expressed otherwise than in terms of 
larger output and larger capital investment. 
Interest in the technology of production, which 
must perforce concentrate on individual proc- 
esses, cannot preoccupy the industrial leader 
whose prime vocation is the business coordina- 
tion of plants employing different techniques. 
Even in enterprises operating on a single stage 
of the mass production process the tone is set 
not by technical expertness but by commercial 
shrewdness, whatever formal position the 
possessor of this faculty may hold. 

Similarly, it is the employment of numerical 
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devices that makes it possible for a human being 
to direct a large organization. A numerical sur- 
vey of conditions in each department of produc- 
tion and of the existing relations with customers 
is invaluable for a quick sizing up of the situation 
by the central management, 'i'hc performance of 
numerous departments can be compared in the 
quiet of the director’s office. It is no accident 
that the most advanced forms of accounting and 
production statistics arc developed in the United 
States, where the emphasis on figures is par- 
ticularly great owing in part to the standardiza- 
tion of consumers’ tastes. Office technique 
becomes increasingly adapted to the needs of 
mass production and combination. 

Cartels also stimulate further combinations 
by their members through their influence on the 
personal side of business management. Where a 
cartel is closely organized, the owners of the 
individual enterprises are more or less relieved 
of the necessity to watch the market for their 
product and to make proper adjustments in their 
production policies. What little work of this 
type is left can be safely delegated to unimpor- 
tant subordinates. The leading men in the enter- 
prise arc then free to concentrate their attention 
upon the improvement of the structure of the 
enterprise and upon its relation to the higher, 
lower or parallel stages of production. 

If it is true that in the mass production in- 
dustries a number of irnjwrtant factors encour- 
age combination in all its forms, the reason that 
such combinations have rarely achieved the final 
goal, the monopolistic control of the market, 
must be found in the existence of equally serious 
obstacles to success. In fact, as combinations 
extend beyond a certain point they meet with a 
series of resistances, in material anti personal 
factors, which cannot be overcome. 

Combination reaches the lowest limit of 
practicability where the emphasis shifts from 
the quantity to the quality of the output and the 
manufactured article is being adapted to the 
specialized needs of individual consumers. No 
matter how great the advantages wffiich may be 
derived from the fuller utilization of the pow’cr 
plant or the greater adaptability to conditions in 
the market, they cannot offset the di.sad vantages 
which would result in such industries from the 
lack of a close control over technical perform- 
ance in each operation and of a personal contact 
between the manager and the employee. While 
combinations may be formed in which the mass 
production enterprises manufacturing the ma- 
terials for the quality industries will attempt to 


annex plants in the quality lines, such combina- 
tions are not very likely to occur. In order to 
carry a sizable part of their output through the 
further stages of production, enterprises manu- 
facturing the semifinished product would have 
to resort to ma.ss production methods in the 
higher stages where quality is important, and 
would thus endanger the salability of the final 
product. Nor would a vertical combination 
directed toward the lower production stages be 
undertaken by quality product enterprises, if 
competition prevails in these lower stages. A 
combination of this type would run the risk of 
producing its materials at a cost in excess of the 
price charged in the open market, particularly 
when competition is so severe as to bring about 
the financial reorganization of many weaker 
enterprises in the lower stages with the ensuing 
reduction of co.sts and selling prices. 

I’hc personal factors which retard the growth 
of combinations are the limits to organizing 
ability inherent in human nature and the desire 
for independence, which is particularly strong in 
enterprises owned for generations by one family. 
Concerns allow more independence to the 
managers of the individual plants and permit 
their central managements to concentrate 
more upon the really vital questions than do 
mergers; for this reason they are able to acquire 
and maintain control of a much larger number 
of plants than straight consolidations. For the 
same reason cartels enjoy similar advantages 
over concerns. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that a con- 
cern can expand indefinitely. 'I'hc ability of the 
concern management to supervise the entire 
enterprise is still somewhat limited. A precise 
knowledge of the technological potentialities and 
the commercial contacts of each member plant 
is c.s.sential, and the lack of it may prove fatal in 
deciding important questions. Nor do the con- 
cerns leave enough freedom to the more inde- 
pendent spirits among the managers of the in- 
dividual plants. If no room is found for them in 
the councils of the central management they are 
apt to leave the concern and organize competing 
enterprises of their own. The concern is then in 
danger of having the ranks of its subordinate 
managers filled with second rate bureaucrats. On 
the other hand, if independent spirits remain in 
subordinate positions in the concern, a serious 
difficulty is encountered in establishing co- 
operative relations between them and their 
superiors, who are themselves likely to be strong 
willed and extremely self-confident. 
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While the cartels are not similarly handicapped 
they encounter obstacles in other directions. In 
the first place it is difficult to describe products, 
particularly finished goods, with such precision 
as to make them the subjects of legally binding 
cartel agreements. For example, there does not 
yet exist an internationally acceptable definition 
of steel. Also the conditions in the plants of the 
various cartel members must be similar lest 
stronger members be tempted to break away 
and launch into competition with weaker. This 
is the chief obstacle to interregional and inter- 
national cartels of raw material producers. The 
business organizations of the cartel members 
must also be similar in order to avoid group 
conflicts within the cartel. 'J'he demands made 
upon the cartel by the members enjoying cer- 
tain advantages in equipment or location, and 
by members who control the production of 
materials used in the manufacture of the cartcl- 
lized article, arc likely to be quite different from 
those made by members not enjoying similar 
advantages. While the solution of this problem 
may be found in the purchase by the stronger 
members of the plants and quotas of their 
weaker colleagues, even a cartel composed en- 
tirely of strong members cannot eliminate the 
possibility of the appearance of outside competi- 
tion due to the development of hitherto unused 
productive potentialities. This danger is present, 
for instance, even in the field of mining because 
there still exist undiscovered and untapped 
mineral deposits. It is much greater in the man- 
ufacture of semifinished and finished products, 
where technical innovations may bring forward 
substitute goods manufactured by different 
processes and based on a different raw material. 

'riius the formation of combinations and the 
extent of their development are conditioned by 
the interplay of stimulating and retarding 
forces. In the post-war period combination in 
all its forms seems to have progressed far beyond 
the point reached before the war. It is certain, 
hf)wever, that this is merely a temporary phe- 
nomenon caused by a shortage of capital, the 
accumulation of which was interrupted for 
nearly a decade by the war and the disturbances 
consequent to it. 'I'he fact that at present, after 
years of persistent eff ort, there is .still but a slight 
degree of international regulation in the world 
market sugge.sts that at least for the near future 
competition will remain the supreme regulating 
principle in the world economy. 

Kurt Wiedenfeld 
See: Economic Organization; Capitalism; Indus- 


trialism; Factory SYsruM; Iakge-Scale Produc- 
tion; Market; Marketing; Cost; Price; Competi- 
tion; Cut -THROAT Competition; Unfair Competi- 
tion; Monopoly; Corporation; Corporation Fi- 
nance; Holding Ciimpany; P001..S; q'Ru.STs; C'artel; 
'I'rade Associations; Resale Price Maintenance; 
Uaissez Faire; Govlrnmen j- Regulation of Indus- 
try; Patents; Protection; Rationalization; Na- 
tional Economic Planning. 

(Consult: Liefmann, R., Die Unternehmunusfarmen (4th 
ed. Stuttgart lyzS), and Kartelle, Konzerne unci 
Trusts (8th ed. Stuttgart ig^o); Wiedenfeld, Kurt, 
(iesoerbepohtik, Enzyklopadie der Rechts- und Staats- 
wissenschaft, vol. xxxix (Berlin 1927), and Das Per- 
sonliche ini modernen Unternchmertum (2nd ed. Munich 
1920); Beckerath, II. v., Der moderne ludustrialismus 
(Jena 1930), and Krafte, Ztele und Ciestaltungen in der 
deutschen Indmtneivirtsiimft (2nd ed. Jena 1924); 
CJermany, Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der Er- 
zeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der deutschen 
Wirtschaft, numerous publications since 1928; 
Rousicrs, Paul dc, Les grandes industries modernes, 
vols. i -i\ (Paris 1924-28); Fitzgerald, Patrick, In- 
dustrial (Jcjinhination in England (Ixmdon 1927); Great 
Britain, Committee on Industiy and 'Prade, numer- 
ous publications 1925-29; Jones, Eliot, The Trust 
Problem in the United States (New York 1921); Con- 
ference on flnemployment, 1921, Recent Econamu 
Changes in the Umted States, 2 vols. (New' York 1929). 
See also bibliographies following articles on Carii-l 
and 'Prusis. 

COMKNIUS, JOHN AMOS (Komensky) 
(1592-1670), Bohemian educational reformer 
and theologian. Like his father C^imenius was a 
member of the religious sect known as the 
Moravian Brethren. Ilis earliest efforts in the 
realm of educational reform after his graduation 
from the University of Herborn in 1612 were 
directed toward improving the schools of the 
brethren, first at Prerau, where he became rector 
of the Gymnasium in 1614 and later at Fulneck, 
where he served as pastor and school superin- 
tendent from 1618 to 1621. As a result of the 
religious persecution accompanying the 'I'hirty 
Years War he was eventually forced to flee from 
Moravia and to take refuge at Lissa, Poland. 
While devoting himself to the religious and 
secular education of the brethren at I^issa he 
elaborated his theories of education and com- 
posed numerous textbooks embodying his ideas. 
It was during these years also that he became 
ob.sessed by pansophism, a scheme to eliminate 
the religious and international dissensions of the 
world through scientific research and the uni- 
versalization of knowledge. His plan, outlined in 
Conatuum comenianorum praeludia, attracted the 
attention of the English reformer Samuel 
Hartlib, who secured an invitation for Comenius 
to lay his plan before Parliament. Chelsea Col- 
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lege had been practically selected as the seat of 
the Pansophic College when the civil war broke 
out and prevented further action. Bitterly disap- 
pointed, Comenius attempted to put his project 
into effect in Sweden, but soon discovered that 
his patron, Ludwig de Geer, was interested 
only in his textbooks and not in pansopliism. In 
1647 he was appointed bishop of the brethren 
and ten years later settled in Holland. During 
his last years mystical tendencies, which had 
never been less than dormant in his nature, 
became more apparent and produced a corre- 
sponding decline of his influence. 

Although j)ansophism was the ignu fatuus of 
Comenius’ career, his reputation rests on his 
reformed textbooks and on his writings dealing 
with the practical organization of schools. In the 
composition of these works he was guided by 
two fundamental principles, that all instruction 
should be carefully graded and that in so far as 
possible the teacher should appeal to the facul- 
ties of sense perception. He shared the tendency 
of his age to assign primary importance to the 
study of Latin but believed that it should be 
taught as a language of reality and not of books. 
His famous Jawwa linguarum reserata, which was 
translated into most European tongues and 
became almost a universal textbook, his Vestihu- 
lum^ intended as an easy introduction to the 
Januuy and his Orbis semualium pictus^ the 
earliest illustrated textbook to enjoy a wide 
circulation, were all composed with the twofold 
object of imparting instruction in the language 
and of providing a compendium of useful 
knowledge. Comenius’ most important contri- 
bution to educational theory was the Didactica 
magna, completed in Czech in 1632 and in Latin 
in 1638. In this work he presented a complete 
educational ladder, beginning with a school of 
infancy and ending with advanced research 
institutions, a scheme modern in its breadth and 
insight. Some of his views on early instruction 
received further elaboration in his Schola infan- 
tiaCy which was composed primarily as a manual 
for parents. He also wrote a number of treatises 
on philosophical and theological subjects, and 
several historical accounts of the Moravians. 

I. L. Kandel 

Works: Conatuum comenianorum praeludia (cd. by S. 
Hartlib, Oxford 1637), tr. by J. Collier as A Patterne 
of Univcrsall Knozvledfje (London 1651); Jamta 
linguarum reserata (Ldschna 1631), English translation 
by Horn ed. by J. Rolwtham and H. D. (London 
1650), dramatized as Schohi Indus (Patak 1656); 
Januae linguarum reseratac vestibulum (1633) appeared 
in the Opera in revised form as Aurtarium; Orhis 


sensualtum pictus (Nuremberg 1658, 3rd ed. 1662), ed. 
by J. Kiihncl (Leipsic lyio), tran.slation by C. H<X)lc 
ed. by C. W. Bardeen as The Visih/e World (Syracu.se 
1887); Didactica magna, first published in vol. i of his 
Opera, English translation by M. W. Keatinge, 2 vols. 
(2nd ed. London 1907-10); Schola itrfontiae appeared 
first in the Opera, translation by D. Benham ed. 
by W. S. Monroe as The Sthool of Infancy (Boston 
1896). Except for the ()rbi\ pi(tu\, all of Coineni- 
us’ educational works were collected in his Opera 
didactica omnia, 4 vols. (Amsterdam if>57). 

Consult: Kvacala, J., Johann Amos Comenius (Leipsic 
1892); Laurie, S. i:^.,John Amos Comenius, ed by C. W. 
Bardeen (Syracuse 1892); Ileyberger,^ Anna, Jean 
Amos Comenius {Komensky), Institut d ’Etudes Slaves, 
'IVavaux, no. vii (Paris 1928); Adam.son, J. W., 
Pumeersof Modern Education, lOou-l you {Cambridge, 
Mass. 1905) chs. iii and iv; Bieswanger, CL, Amos 
Comenius als Pansoph (Stuttgart 1904); Druschky, 
Bruno, Wurdigung der Schrift des Comenius Schola 
Indus (Wernigerode 1904); Keatinge, M. W., bi- 
ographical, historical and critical introductions to his 
translation of C’nmenius’ Didactica magna; Monnie, 
W. S., Comenius and the Heginmngs of Educational 
Reform (I.ondon 1900); Dte padagogische Reform des 
Comenius in Deutsihland bis zum Ausgange des xvii. 
Jahrhunderts, ed. by J. Kvacala, Monumenta Ger- 
maniae pacdagogica, vols. xxvi and xxxii (Berlin 
1903-04); 'rurnbull, G. II., Samuel Ilartlib, a Sketch 
of hts Life and hts Relations toj. A, Comenius (London 
1920); Young, K. F., Comenius and the Indians of New 
England (Ixmdon 1929). 

COMITADJl. 'I’hc Turkish word comitadji, 
meaning committee man or supi>orter of the 
committee, is applied to members of the 
Macedonian Committee, which is more properly 
known as the Interior Macedonian Revolu- 
tionary Organization. 'Ehis organization, found- 
ed in 1893 by a group of young Macedonian 
school teachers under the leadership of Damian 
Gruev and Gotze Deltchev, had as its original 
program popular agitation designed ultimately 
to force recognition by Turkey of a limited 
Macedonian autonomy as guaranteed by Article 
XXIII of the 'I’rcaty of Berlin. Although from the 
beginning membership in the organization was 
open to all Macedonians — whether they belonged 
to the Serbian, (Jreck, Rumanian, Turkish, 
Jewish or Bulgarian racial groups — the actual 
direction of affairs tended to center in the hands 
of a revolutionary majority composed of 
Bulgars. So effectively were secret methods 
maintained that it was not until 1901, as a result 
of the seizure of the organiz.ation’s archives in 
Salonika and the subsequent arrest of prac- 
tically all the leaders, that the neighboring 
countries of Greece, Serbia and Bulgaria became 
aware of the serious threat of Macedonian 
autonomy which, if attained, would collide 
squarely with their expansionist ambitions. 
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Each of these countries, intensely suspicious 
of one another and having in common only a 
hatred of Turkey, maintained an active propa- 
ganda among its particular group within Mace- 
donia; each fostered its own language, schools 
and churches, hoping thereby to establish a 
claim for future annexation following the antici- 
pated liberation of Macedonia from the Turkish 
yoke. Greece, through its church, organized 
filibustering bands which by a campaign of 
terrorism should counteract the influence of the 
local Macedonian agitators. Serbia’s govern- 
ment, nourishing dreams of a Greater Serbia, 
likewise sought to nullify the movement for 
Macedonian autonomy. 

The most effective pressure of this kind was 
exerted, however, by Bulgaria, whose racial 
affinity with the Macedonians was closer than 
that of the other countries. Bulgaria, freed by 
the Treaty of San Stefano (iHycS) from Turkish 
domination and awarded generous boundaries 
which included Macedonia, in spite of her 
protests had been forced to accept the reversal 
of diplomatic policy represented by the Treaty 
of Berlin, which restored Macedonia to 'I’urkcy. 

Also there was in Bulgaria a large body of im- 
migrant Macedonians who had fled from 'J’urk- 
ish persecutions. 'I’liese refugees organized 
political societies whose leaders established, 
more or less with the support of government 
officials who were also in many cases Mace- 
donian immigrants, the Supreme Macedo- 
Adrianople Committee under the leadership 
first of Boris Sarafov and later of General 
Tsonchev. In 1902 bands of young Macedonians, 
led principally by Bulgarian army officers of 
Macedonian birth, were sent across the frontier 
to stir up revolutionary activities against the 
Turks. The raiders, to their surprise, found 
themselves confronted not by 'I'urkish soldiers 
alone, but by the organized forces of the Interior 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organization, which 
thus for the first time actively repudiated the 
Bulgarian expansionist movement and which 
was now engaged in the slow task of arming and 
disciplining a revolutionary force within Mace- 
donia which should eventually be strong enough 
to assert itself. Tsonchev ’s raids brought no 
results, but the leaders of the Interior Organiza- 
tion, fearing further activities from this direc- 
tion, were compelled to precipitate a general 
uprising the following year (1903), though not 
fully prepared for it. It was, of course, crushed 
by Turkish military force, but at least it suc- 
ceeded in bringing about European intervention. 


The reforms promised by the sultan in re- 
sponse to the European intervention were, as 
usual, not forthcoming. On the contrary, most 
severe retribution for the insurrection was dealt 
out to the Macedonians. The Revolutionary 
Organization was now definitely known to the 
world as a power and as the sole representative 
of Macedonian aspirations. Expansionist activity 
in Sofia dwindled. Russia brought pressure to 
bear upon the Bulgarian government, forcing it 
to suppress Tsonchev’s Supreme Committee in 
Sofia. The raids were abandoned and Sarafov 
went so far as to accept, although with some 
mental reservations, membership in the Mace- 
donian organization. Serbian and Greek bands 
were driven back against their frontiers, al- 
though for a number of years afterwards there 
was almost continuous skirmishing between 
them and the comitadjis. Against the expansion- 
ist activities of these countries the organization 
in its proclamation of 1903 committed itself 
categorically: “Our work ... is superior to all 
national and racial prejudices. We accept as 
brothers all who suffer under the yoke of the 
sultan.” 

During the next five years the organization 
attained its fullest development. In 1906 a 
general congress finally ratified a constitution 
and a ilelinitely outlined policy for the future 
guidance of the members. I'hc slogans “Mace- 
donia for the Macedonians” and “Evolution, 
not Revolution” were run as standing matter on 
the front page of the official organ, edited by 
Yavorov, Macedonia’s foremost poet. Its pro- 
gram included agitation for autonomy, under 
Turkish rule or under a Balkan federation, and 
opposition to the expansionist activities of the 
neighboring states. A broad, non-Marxian 
socialism was, as it still is, the underlying 
philosophy of the movement. Organization was 
on a democratic basis. 'Hie local committee, 
elected by universal suffrage, sent a delegate to 
the rayon committee. Above this was the okrug 
committee, covering a territory corresponding 
to the vilayet. From the okrug committees came 
the forty-seven delegates to the regular general 
congresses, which elected and vested with 
executive authority the Central Committee of 
three members. 'Fhere was another body, known 
as the Zadgranitchno Predstavitclstvo (Beyond- 
thc-frontier representatives), appointed by the 
Central Committee, which represented the 
organization to all outsiders; it purchased arms, 
ammunition and other supplies and arranged 
channels for smuggling them into Macedonia. In 
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matters of particular importance it acted in an 
advisory capacity to the Central Committee. In 
no case was authority ever delegated to single 
persons; hence the significance of the word 
comitadji. 

Meanwhile conditions forced the organization 
to assume functions additional to those implied 
in its name. 7 'hc Turkish administrative system, 
although not unduly oppressive, as the Mace- 
donians have since learned by comparison, failed 
completely to provide law and order. The 
Macedonian committees, therefore, took on the 
functions of courts. Brigandage, which had been 
rife, was suppressed. In those districts assigned to 
the spiritual administration of the Greek church, 
where non-Greek .schools were forbidden, “out- 
post” schools were established, the children 
taking turns on outpost duty, to warn the teach- 
ers of the apj)roach of strangers. The chetas^ or 
military bands, which during the early days of 
the organization had been developed under the 
authority of the rayon committees, enforced the 
decrees of the courts, 'lo support them, in case 
of emergency, were the secret village militia 
bodies, with hidden arms. The beys, Turkish 
and Albanian landowners, were next brought 
into line, I'hey were invited to discuss wages, 
and the large majority found it not only advis- 
able but profitable to do so. Not a few of these 
beys became loyal members of committees.Tons 
of literature were printed — much of it propa- 
ganda, of course, but a considerable portion con- 
sisting of pamphlets on strawberry raising, grape 
culture, cattle breeding and the like. Such were 
the activities airried on between the frequent 
irruptive periods of skirmishing and warfare, 
during which the chef as resumed their military 
operations. I'lie organization was literally an 
underground government functioning beneath 
the outer husk of the legal 'Furkish rule. 

The Young Turk uprising in 1908 brought 
into power a group with whom the Macedonian 
organization shared at least a desire for a consti- 
tutional Turkey. When the Young 'lurks raised 
their flag in Re.ssen in southern Macedonia, the 
organization was with them. When the Young 
Turk army battered down the gates of Stambul 
to depo.se ‘Abdul-Hamid il, a cheta marched in 
the vanguard, headed by Yani Sandansky, an 
outstanding Macedonian comitadji. Th:? Young 
Turks, however, overwhelmed by the more re- 
actionary elements from Asia Minor, failed to 
bring about the expected reforms in Turkeys 
Balkan policy and the movement for armed 
resistance became increasingly strong. 


When in 1912 the three rivals, Bulgaria, 
Greece and Serbia, decided on joint action 
against Turkey, the Macedonian organization 
enlisted as a fourth member of the alliance. 
Within a short time the Turkish Empire in 
Europe was destroyed and Turkish domination 
in Macedonia was at last ended. There is the 
feeling to this day that in this first Balkan war 
the comitadjis were deceived, even by their kins- 
men in Bulgaria, for throughout they believed 
they were fighting for an autonomous Macedo- 
nia. Instead, the victorious nations began to 
quarrel among themselves f)ver the partition of 
Macedonia. The second Balkan war, for which 
the Macedonian organization was primarily 
responsible, resulted in a crushing defeat for 
Bulgaria and in the extension of Greek and 
Serbian influence in Macedonia. The alliance of 
Bulgaria and Macedonia with the Central Powers 
in the World War was another bid for recovery, 
and here too the Macedonians swung the 
balance. The Greater Bulgarian movement 
again suffered a severe check. Bulgars in large 
numbers emigrated from Macedonia to Bulgaria 
and created a floating population conducive to 
the spread of violence. 

The Interior Macedonian Revolutionary 
Organization was revived in 1920 by Todor 
Alexandrov and the Central Committee was re- 
established. Never was it more alive than today; 
never has it caused greater worry to the minds of 
European diplomats. Its strength and influence 
would undoubtedly be greater were it not for the 
internal broils which shake its solidarity. First it 
was Sarafov who after becoming a member at- 
tempted to revive the Greater Bulgaria propa- 
ganda. For this he was killed. In 1924 it was 
Soviet gold; Moscow offered financial aid and in 
the quarrel over whether this should be accepted 
Alexandrov was killed, although his, the anti- 
Bolshevik, side finally won. In 1928 it was the 
old pre-war issue — ^autonomy or union with 
Bulgaria. Macedonians who had held commands 
in the Bulgarian army during the wars had 
penetrated the organization. But their leader, 
General Alexander Protoguerov, was killed. The 
old idea, Macedonia for the Macedonians, 
triumphed. The cause of these dissensions may 
probably be found in the democratic basis of the 
organization, encouraging, as it does, the forma- 
tion of parties. The members of the Central 
Committee in 1929 were Ivan Michailov, a 
graduate of a Serbian high school in Macedonia, 
later law student in Sofia University; Strahil 
Razvigorov, a lawyer; and Ivan Karadjov, a 
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professor of history. The military element has in Story’s Commentarm on the Conflict of Laws 
been eliminated. (Boston), first published in 1834. Story con- 

Albert SoNNicnsEN eluded that there was “not only no impropriety 


See: Near Eastern Problem; Minorities, Nat ional; 
Nationalism. 

Consult: fiazhdaroif, G., The Macedoman Question 
Yesterday and Today\ tr. by R. H. Markham and 
published by the Macedonian National Committee in 
Bulgaria (Sofia 1926), for an extensive bibliography; 
Interior Macedonian Revolutionary Organization, La 
Macidoine et le tnlayet d'Andrinople 
(Siofia 1904); Brailsford, 11 . N., Macedonia (l^ondon 
1906) ch. v; B^rard, Victor, Pro Macedonia (Pans 
1904); 'I’achauer, Boleslav (B. ' 1 '.), “La question 
maciSdonienne” in Reime de Honurie, vol. xxx (1924) 
219-26, vol. xxxi (1924) 13-21, and 110-19; 

Abbott, G. F., “Macedonia and Its Revolutionary 
Committees” in Nineteenth Century , vol. hii (1903) 
414-29; Radeff, S., La Macedoine et la renaissame 
bulffare au XIX” siecle (Sofia 1918); StrdzofT, G., Le\ 
luttes politiqnes desbulftares macMoniem (Geneva 1918); 
Getirgevitch, T. R., Macedonia (London 1918); 
Colocotronis, V., La Macedoine et Phellenisnie (Pans 
1919); Christowe, Stoyan, “Secret Govennnent of 
Macedonia” in Livitift Afte, vol. cccxxxv (1928-29) 
332-35; Emin, Ahmed, Turkey in the World War, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Divi- 
sion of Economics and History, Economic anti Social 
History of the World War, Turkish series (New 
Haven 1930) ch. v. 

COMITY. With various refinements of mean- 
ing the term comity has become established as a 
legal concept in the conflict of laws, constitu- 
tional law and international law. 

In the conflict of laws, or private international 
law, comity has acquired a rather technical 
meaning and has been the subject of much con- 
troversy. ’Ehe fundamental theoretical prob- 
lem in the conflict of laws has been concerned 
with the process by which principles derived 
from foreign law are given effect in the de- 
cision of cases adjudicated locally. Dutch 
jurists in the seventeenth century — notably 
Joannes Voet (1647-1713) and Ulricus Hu- 
ber (1635-94) — conceived that foreign law is 
actually given effect locally and that the ex- 
tent of its application depends upon comity. 
Huber elaborated three propositions, often re- 
peated, which are in substance as follows: first, 
that the laws of each state have force only within 
the territory of that state; second, that all persons 
found within a state, whether their residence is 
permanent or temporary, are considered sub- 
jects of that state; third, that by comity the laws 
applied in any state are given like effect in other 
states, provided there is no prejudice to other 
states or their subjects. 

Huber’s maxims were accepted and elaborated 


in the use of the phrase ‘comity of nations/ but 
it is the most appropriate phrase to express the 
true foundation and extent of the obligation of 
the laws of one nation within the territories of 
another” (§ 38). While the maxims of Huber 
were reproduced also by Wheaton and were 
countenanced later by Holland, it was chiefly 
through Story that the theory of comity ad- 
vanced by the Dutch school found its way into 
and largely influenced the development of 
English and American law. Delivering the opin- 
ion of the United States Sujireine Court in a 
famous case. Chief Justice 'I’aney declared: 
“The comity thus extended to other nations is 
no impeachment of sovereignty. It is the volun- 
tary act of the nation by which it is off ered; and 
is inadmissible when contrary to its policy, or 
prejudicial to its interests. But it contributes so 
largely to promote justice between indixiduals, 
and to produce a friendly intercourse between 
the sovereignties to whicfi they belong, that 
courts of justice have continually acted upon it, 
as a part of the voluntary law of nations” [Bank 
of Augusta V. Earle, 38 U. S. 519 (1839) citing 
Story, Conflict oj Laws, § 37]. In another leading 
case the United States Sujireme Court decided 
that since foreign judgments were given effect 
only on grounds of comity there was no occasion 
for giving effect to the judgments of French 
courts in the absence of reciprocity. Four dis- 
senting justices maintained, however, that inter- 
ests acquired under foreign law's were given 
recognition as a matter of right [Hilton v. Guyot, 
15911.8.113(1895)]. 

The theory of comity in the conflict of laws 
has been vigorously criticized. Increasingly the 
conviction has spread that courts do not give 
exterritorial effect to foreign laws as matter of 
comity or grace, but that they arc bound by their 
own rules of the conflicts of laws or by inter- 
national law, which is said to be a part of their 
own law, to accord recognition and protection 
to foreign created rights. The acute mind of 
Lorimer penetrated the fallacies of the doctrine 
and denounced the so-called comitas gentium as 
an “old woman’s fable”; Dicey saw in it only 
“idle logomachy”; Goodrich has branded it as 
“a slippery term”; Westlake suggested that it 
“had better be dropped”; and Kuhn has antici- 
pated its “complete abandonment.” There arc, 
indeed, man} indications that the theory is losing 
ground, where it once flourished, in the deci«’ons 
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of English and American courts. Among Euro- 
pean jurists, who have always been more criti- 
cal of the maxims of Ilubcr, the theory of comity 
has been even more generally repudiated. 

Tn the constitutional law of a federal state 
such as tne United States comity has been inter- 
preted to mean legally in substance what it 
means etymologically. For example, the United 
States Supreme Court has, as a matter of comity, 
declined to review’ the decision of a state com- 
mi.ssion until the complaining party has availed 
himself of the appeal to the state courts which 
the local law provides [Prentis v. Atlantic Coast 
Line, 21 1 U. S. 210 (1908)]. On grounds of 
comity, likewise, ITnited States federal couns in 
one circuit may follow the decisions rendered in 
another circuit although not bound legally to do 
so [Mast, I'\)os & Co. V. Stover Mfg. Co., 177 

U. S. 485 (1900)]. On .similar grounds United 
States federal courts usually accept the inter- 
pretatif)!! of a state statute or constitution which 
has been adopted by the courts of the state 
^Tcmcerned [Burgess 7 \ Scligman, 107 U.S. 20 
{1882)]. And conflicts in jurisdiction between 
state and federal courts or between federal 
courts of concurrent jurisdiction have frequently 
been resolved upon princijdes of comity [Coveil 

V. Heyrnan, in U.S. 176 (1883)]. 

In public international law the notion of 
comity {comitas gentium ^ converiancp ft courtoisie 
inter nationale, Staaten^unst) is generally invoked 
to explain such practises as are more or less con- 
sistently observed, although not considered as 
having the quality of legally binding customs. 
Phus comity is a factor which influences the 
growth of international law'; and usages based on 
comity are sources from which law may be ex- 
pected to develop. Despagnet distinguishes 
usages based on comity from rules of inter- 
national morality on the one hand, upon the 
ground that observance of such usages is con- 
ditioned on reciprocity, and from rules of inter- 
national law on the other hand, upon the 
ground that non-observance of such usages 
gives rise to no rights of reparation. Matters of 
ceremonial, the extradition of fugitives in the 
absence of treaty, the immunities of foreign 
merchant ships in port in the absence of treaty 
[Wildenhus’s Case, 120 U. S. i (1886)] and con- 
sideration for the interests of other countries in 
deporting paupers and criminals have been said 
to rest on comity. Since public international law 
is the law of an imperfectly organized society it 
is frequently difficult to distinguish practises 
based on comity from those based on obligation. 


'Phe immunities of foreign merchant ships in 
port, for example, are founded upon comity, in 
the absence of treaty, according to the Anglo- 
American view, while according to the French 
view they are founded upon legal obligation. It 
is noteworthy that certain practises referred to as 
comity by earlier writers are regarded by con- 
temporary writers as conforming to legally bind- 
ing custom. It may be anticipated that many of 
the practises now founded on comity will 
eventually become legally binding custom. 

Edwin D. Dickinson 

See: Conflict of Laws; Intkrnationai. Law; 
S<)VLRia(;NTY; CouR’is. 

Consult: Hershey, Amos S., The Essentials of Inter- 
national l^tblic Law and Organisation (rev. ed. New 
York 1927) p. 16, where a Ions list of authorities is 
cited; Beale, J. II., A Treatise on the Conflict of Laws, 
vol. i, pt. i (CambridKC, Mass. 1916- ) p. 18 113; 
Laind, Armand, Introduction au droit international 
prive, 2 vols. (Paris 188S-92) vol. ii, p. 95-112; 
Dircnzcn, E. G., “Huber’s ‘De conflictu legum’ ’’ 
in Illinois Law Rnnetv, vol. xiii (1918 19) 375-418; 
PiKKOtt, F. 7 '., Law and Practice Relating to Foreign 
Judgments and Parties out of the Jurisdiction (2nd ed. 
Dmdon 1H84) p. 4-22; Barry, Herbert, “Comity” in 
Virginia Law Review, vol. xii (1925-26) 353-75. 

COMMANDEERING. See Requisitioning, 
Mujtauy. 

COMMENDATION. See Feudalism. 

COMMEN 7 ’ATORS. 'Phe commentators were 
a school of jurists which arose in the second 
half t)f the thirteenth century in p'rance and 
Italy. 'Phe school tlerived its name from its 
method of treating the Roman texts. Since it 
succeeded the school of the glossators it is also 
.sometimes known as the school of the post- 
glossators. Again, its expositors arc often called 
Bartolists after the name of its greatest master. 

The school of the commentators, which arose 
at a time when Accursius was still in his ascend- 
ancy, rcpre.scnted a strong reaction against the 
gloss. The glossators had been inspired by a 
double purpose: to discover the exact meaning 
of the Roman texts and to introduce into medi- 
aeval practise the pure Roman law embodied in 
those texts. But not only was it impossible to 
apply the Justinian law in its integrity to 
mediaeval conditions of life, as the writings of 
the later glos.sators bear witness, but the great 
gloss of Accursius, treated as an infallible 
authority, had in fact supplanted the Roman 
texts. The new juristic movement inaugurated 
by the commentators represented a demand for 
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greater independence in legal thought and 
practise and called for a new synthesis to develop 
the law in harmony with mediaeval conditions. 
It arose in France where during the twelfth and 
the first half of the thirteenth century the exeget- 
ical method of the Italian glossators had been 
adopted by a certain number of French civilians 
and canonists. Jacques de Revigny (Jacobus de 
Ravanis), philosopher and theologian, professor 
at Toulouse and later at Orleans, may be con- 
sidered the founder of the commentators. He 
applied to the law the method which Thomas 
Aquinas had used in theology, the dialectics of 
scholasticism, and in France he was followed by 
many disciples, notably Pierre de Belleperchc 
(Petrus de Bellapertica), likewise professor at 
Toulouse and Orleans, who died in 1308. The 
great reputation of these French jurists awak- 
ened an interest among the jurists of Italy. Cino 
da Pistoia {q.v.) came to France to study the new 
method, and it was he who introduced it into 
Italian legal study. Bartolus of Sassoferrato 
(q.v.), unquestionably the greatest and most in- 
fluential of the commentators, studied under 
Cino. Baldus de Ubaldis (q.v.), the pupil of 
Bartolus, was the most distinguished of all his 
successors. Among other commentators of note 
were Albericus of Rosate (d. 1354), Barthole- 
mew Salicetus (1330-1412), Paul of Castro (d. 
1441), Raphael Fulgosius (1367-1427), Paulus 
de Imola, Philippius Decius and Jason de Maino. 

Applying their dialectical method to the 
Roman texts the commentators sought to ex- 
tract from them principles and theories that 
would meet the needs of contemporary practise. 
As distinguished from the glossators, who had 
accumulated a vast number of casus, many of 
which were unrelated to one another, the com- 
mentators endeavored by the processes of logic to 
deduce from general principles all the corollaries 
which they contained; they thus aimed at the 
production of methodical expositions, with divi- 
sions and subdivisions. Their work was essen- 
tially constructive, as opposed to the glossators* 
labor of interpretation. Although they were not 
seeking to free the pure Roman law from the 
gloss they created legal systems based in large 
measure on the Roman law. But while they drew 
many elements from the Roman legal system 
they gave full consideration to mediaeval legal 
sources, such as city statutes, Germanic and 
feudal customs and the rules and principles of 
canon law. Bartolus, for example, used custom 
and statute not merely as illustrations but as 
parts of his elaboration of a system of law which, 


while based on Roman law, was to have practical 
application in the Italian courts of his own day. 

The commentators developed many ingenious 
and fruitful theories both juridical and political, 
useful in the later Middle Ages and also in 
modern times, as, for example, the theory of 
personal and real statutes established by Barto- 
lus. Although derived in part from Roman texts 
these theories were essentially mediaeval in 
character, being based upon isolated texts or 
fragments which were frequently misunderstood 
or given a meaning different from their original 
signification in Roman law. The legal and politi- 
cal thought of Bartolus and also of most of the 
other commentators reflected and interpreted 
Italian conditions of their own time. Although 
they derived many elements of their thought 
from the writings of the glossators and canonists, 
the commentators adopted, modified or expand- 
ed the theories of the earlier jurists. Thus 
Bartolus elaborated the theory of juristic 
personality which the glossators and the canon- 
ists had originated. The influence of the ideas 
of Bartolus may be further illustrated by his 
doctrine in regard to the binding force of 
Roman law. To Bartolus it was still essentially 
the emperor's law, but he separated obedience 
to the emperor’s laws from recognition of the 
emperor himself, holding that obedience to the 
Roman law was not dependent upon recognition 
of the Roman emperor. In the later Middle Ages 
and during the age of the Renaissance this idea 
of the universal validity of Roman law as jus 
commune lay at the basis of many of the processes 
of adopting Roman law throughout Europe. 

I’hc great achievement of the commentators 
was the transformation of the Roman law into a 
mediaeval Italian law. 'Fhey created a literature 
on Romano-Italian law which not only possessed 
authority in Italy itself but played a role of great 
importance in the legal and political life of 
Europe as a whole. The preeminence of Bartolus 
in the school is marked by the professional 
maxim that no one was a jurist who was not a 
Bartolist (nemo iurista nisi sit Bartolista)\ and, 
indeed, not only in Italy but also in many other 
parte of Europe the opinions of the great com- 
mentator, some of which have preserved their 
validity to the present day, were held to be the 
law itself. The scholastic method elaborated by 
Bartolus and his school, known as the mos 
italicus, exerted a far reaching influence and was 
adopted in other European countries, notably in 
Germany. Indeed, it was the Romano-Italian 
law of the commentators which crossed the 
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Alps into Germany in the period of the recep- 
tion. Even into the sixteenth century, despite 
the protest of early Renaissance writers, the 
lawyers proceeded on the lines developed by 
Bartolus and his school, whose work was largely 
continued by the “practical jurists,” who for 
their own age further adapted Roman legal ma- 
terials to the needs of daily practise in the courts. 

But the eager pursuit by the commentators of 
their ideal to solve all problems by a j^ainstjiking 
and elaborate logic unquestionably led many 
members of the school to absurd refinements. 
Boccaccio’s remark that in the hands of the 
commentators law had ceased to be a science 
was a criticism far too severe, but there w'as, 
nevertheless, much trutli in the sentence which 
Cujas passed upon the school as a whole: verhosi 
in re jacili^ in difficile muti^ in angusta diffusi. A 
great mass of books written in a harsh crude 
style, a mass which would have made, it has 
been said, muhorutn camelorum onus^ issued forth 
as the result of their labors. Once again, as in 
the similar case of the Accursian gloss, the texts 
of the pure Roman law were now buried beneath 
mediaeval dialectical exercises. 1 cachers, prac- 
titioners ami judges came to do little more than 
cite authorities by name and treatise, and as a 
result there arose the doctrine of communis 
opinio, the dijctrinc that the sound juristic view 
was that which had the greater number of sup- 
porters in the books, 'flius the new life given to 
legal studies by the work of the early commenta- 
tors was followed by a period of stagnation. 

During the fifteenth century, while the Bar- 
tolists were still in the ascendancy, humanism 
created a new movement in Italian legal studies. 
Classical scholars and poets, notably Djrenzo 
Valla (d. 1457), Pomponius Leto (142S-9S) and 
Angelo Politian (i454-q()), devoted tbeir learn- 
ing and skill to an enthusiastic study of the 
Roman legal texts. '^Phey aimed to restore the 
Roman law of the classical jurists as the basis of 
the Justinian codification and later legal growth, 
seeking through the helpi of history and philos- 
ophy to infuse legal research w^ith the spirit of 
new and enlightened tendencies and to give to 
law itself a true scientific foundation. The work 
of the fifteenth century humanists was carried on 
by one of the most famous of all the Renaissance 
jurists, Andrea Alciati {q.v,), a Milanc.se profes- 
sor who more than any other humanist personi- 
fied the new school of legal thought which had 
arisen as a reaction against the Bartolists. 
Alciati transplanted to France the aims and 
methods of the science he had learned and 
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taught in Italy; while in France Jacques Cujas 
{q.v.) brought the work of the school to its 
highest perfection. 'Phe Rcnai.s.sance jurists, 
notably Alciati and Cujas, used in general the 
historical method, but other French jurists of the 
school, especially Douaren {q.v.) and Doneau 
{q.v.), applied another method, the synthetic 
and dogmatic, in studying the Roman texts. 

The aims of the commentators were funda- 
mentally different from those of the other two 
schools. While the Bartolists strove to formulate 
a mediaeval Italian law, both the glossators and 
the Renaissance jurists represented a revival of 
ancient Roman law. 'Phe dialectical method of 
the commentators al.so differed fundamentally 
from the interpretative method followed by the 
glossators and also from the historical method of 
Cujas and other sixteenth century jurists; but, 
on the other hand, there w^as an affinity between 
the dialectical method of the Bartolists and the 
dogmatic method, suffused by logic, of Doneau 
and the jurists who followed his example. In 
yet another respect, that of system, there was 
similarity between the Bartolists and Doneau; 
but while the Bartoli.sts, using an analytical- 
cxegetical method, wrote treatises on mediaeval 
law Doneau employed the processes of natural 
synthesis to reconstruct the legal system of 
ancient Rome. The great French school of the 
sixteenth century exercised an extensive influ- 
ence upon the whole world. That influence was, 
however, largely of a scientific and educational 
character; on the practise of the courts it left an 
imprint of far lesser significance. In Germany 
the courts remained faithful to Bartolus and in 
France to the doctrines of the .school of Jacques 
de Revigny and Bartolus; indeed, Dumoulin 
{q.v.), the last of the great Bartolists, wielded 
on practise a far greater influence than Cujas. 

H. D. IIazkltine 
See: Law; Roman Law; Glossators. 
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COMMERCE. Many a reader has smiled over 
the passage in the third book of the Odyssey 
where Nestor converses with '1 elcmachus. After 
lavishing on 'relemachus all the hospitality due 
to a stranger the old man observes that the time 
has come to ask him who he is and turning to 
him he asks whether he is a trader or a sea rob- 
ber, much as he might have asked him whether 
he was a painter or a musician. Yet there is 
nothing odd in the question, for the chief mer- 
chants of the sea at that time were the Phoeni- 
cians and they were also the chief pirates. And 
in the history of the world the two pursuits have 
often been combined. It is only within the last 
hundred years that slaves have ceased to be a 
recognized article of commerce, and when it is 
lawful to seize anti sell men and women the 
commerce that de]>ends on bargaining and the 
commerce that deiiends on brute force arc not 
easily distinguishable. When Delos was the great 
commercial center of the Mediterranean world 
that little island was also the chief slave market. 
So late as the end of the eighteenth century a 
British or h'rench ship arriving on the Ciold 
Coast would have prompted the question that 
Nestor put to Telemachus. hVom the earliest to 
comparatively modern times the peoples through 
whose hands international trade has jiassed have 
been partly merchants and partly robbers. 

The sea has been a more lawless element in 
history than the land in the sense that the state 
which became its master could exercise a wider 
sway than any land empire. In the ancient world 
the danger of a sudden surprise by pirates or 
enemies from the sea led to an avoidance of 
exposed sites. Readers of Cicero’s De repuhlica 
will recollect his praise of the founder of Rome 
for choosing a site that was not on the sea 
but in touch with it. Commerce has been 
chiefly associated in the progress of mankind 
with this more lawless element, with this more 
ungoverned power, and in consequence has had 
throughout most of history a warlike rather than 
a peaceful aspect. It was the aim of enlightened 
teachers like Adam Smith to show that com- 
merce need not be what it had generally been — a 
cause of h/alry and of war, or the reward of 


naval power — and that when once men under- 
stood their true interests commerce would be- 
come a great force for peace. 

This view of commerce as a civilizing force is 
natural because commerce begins where civiliza- 
tion begins. In the earliest phase of civilization 
we find peoples enriched by special conditions of 
climate and able to use water communications 
for creating contact with their neighbors. Civi- 
lization began in this way in Mesopotamia and 
lilgypt. I’he Tigris, the Euphrates and the Nile 
were the source of the wealth and culture of 
Sunierians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians 
— ^the peoples who were the first to write and to 
make beautiful objects. This world is the cradle 
of commerce. For commerce is not merely ex- 
change between individuals but between tribes 
or peoples as well. It implies, therefore, the 
e.xistcncc of a certain surplus of wealth and a 
certain provision for cotnmunication. 

In this phase of what may be referred to as 
river civilization there were two outstanding 
centers of culture, Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
both of them exporting and receiving products. 
The rich character of the civilization created 
by the Sumerians .somew'here about 4000 b.c. 
and the wide range of their relations with 
the rest of the world are only now being 
brought to light. Babylonia we can picture in 
early days as a great market where the world’s 
produce was collected and distributed, carried 
by river or on the back of man or ass. These 
products included corn, dates, wool and woven 
garments, all of which Babylonia exported in 
return for wines, olive oil, timber, bitumen, 
stone, spices and drugs. These two centers were 
surrounded by great tracts of desert and grass- 
land, across which those products were carried 
just as modern products arc carried across the 
sea. The place taken in this type of economy by 
the Venetians or the Dutch in early modern 
times and by the British in the nineteenth cen- 
tury was taken in the ancient East by the Arab 
nomads; the place of the ship was taken by the 
caravan. The great desert of Arabia is like the 
sea. To cross it you must know where are the 
wells, what are the landmarks, where there is 
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danger. The only people who know these 
secrets are the native nomads, who are in touch 
with the peoples living on all sides of the deserts. 
In this way the Arab became the great carrier of 
the East. He organized caravans, set up bazaars 
and formed desert cities, sometimes at places 
where the desert touches a river as at Deir, or 
the sea as at Suakin. And the Arab was half 
brigand, half trader. 

Even in the days when Mesopotamia and 
Egypt were the great powers the sea began to be 
important. The Sumerians had ships on the 
Euphrates and Tigris which reached the sea: 
Eridu was then at the head of the I’ersian Gulf. 
But the development of the new form of com- 
merce fell to other peoples. The Cretans, of 
whose exploits, like those of the Sumerians, we 
have learned only in quite modern times, in- 
augurated a new phase in the life of the world — 
the phase in which the Mediterranean becomes 
the source of wealth and power. The pottery and 
textile manufactures, the sculpture and painting, 
the gem and ivory work, the metal and inlaid 
work, all the remarkable treasures left behind 
speak of a culture spread over the Aegean and a 
commerce that brought Cyprus, Egypt, Sar- 
dinia, Mycenae and the Hellespont into touch 
with one another. 'Ehc Cretan age, which began 
somewhere about 2500 B.c, and lasted till the 
sack of fvnossos about a thousand years later, 
was followed by the rise of the Phoenicians. The 
Phoenicians were Semites with all the special 
gifts of their race. The Semites discovered or 
invented numerals, arithmetic and algebra; it 
was from their sense for numbers and counting 
that they derived their idea of justice so prom- 
inent in the Old 1 cstament. But the Phoenicians 
had in addition the gifts that made them the 
pioneers of method in business, the spirit of 
adventure that made them explorers. They be- 
gan by setting up trading cities on the edge of 
the sea at Acre, Tyre and Sidon, just as the 
Arabs set up trading cities on the edge of the 
desert. From these they sent out settlements, 
which gave them harbors in Sicily, Sardinia and 
Africa. Carthage, founded by lyre before 800 
B.C., eclipsed the fame and power of the original 
Phoenician cities. In her great days Carthage 
had a land trade with central Africa; sold negro 
slaves, ivory, metals, precious stones to all the 
Mediterranean peoples; worked copper mines in 
Spain and sent out ships that coasted along 
Portugal and France in quest of tin. For four 
centuries the Phoenicians monopolized the sea 
commerce of the world. At first they received 


the gold and precious stones and spices of Asia 
from Arab caravans, but afterward they crossed 
the Isthmus of Suez, entered the Persian Gulf 
and visited the coast of India. Thus there was 
continual exchange of the products of the East 
and those of the Mediterranean countries; corn 
and linen from Egypt, wines from Italy and 
Greece, slaves from Africa, gold and spices from 
Asia and Arabia, all passed through the hands of 
these brilliant traders. I’in was brought across 
Gaul and iron from Lorraine and Burgundy. 
Exchange on this scale would not have been 
possible of course if people had still used as their 
medium of exchange cittle or tripods or slaves. 
Money had come into use first in Asia. We hear 
of gold coin minted by Croesus in the sixth 
century B.c., but there may have been metal 
money earlier. The Carthaginians used leather 
money. 

The Phoenicians were the chief traders in the 
Mediterranean. But they soon had rivals in the 
Greeks: first the Ionian cities of Asia Minor, 
then the cities of the Greek mainland. 'Phe 
Greeks opened up the Black Sea trade and drove 
the Phoenicians out of the Aegean and Ionian 
seas. In the West they spread settlements in 
Sicily and Italy, while Massilia (Marseille), 
founded on the coast of Gaul, gave them for a 
time access to the Spanish markets. But then 
Carthage and the Etruscans joined forces against 
them and in the sixth century they had to sign a 
treaty which left the Spanish markets to the 
Phoenicians. After the conquests of Alexander 
the Greeks developed trade over central Asia 
and India, and from the new port of Alexandria 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods from the 
Nile valley, Ethiopia, east Africa, Arabia and 
India were distributed over the Greek world and 
the West. 

The Romans were less commercial in habit 
and instinct than the Phoenicians or the Greeks, 
but the establishment of the Roman Empire was 
an event of capital importance in the history of 
commerce. For the Romans succeeded where the 
Greeks had failed. The Greeks could not make a 
political unit of Greece; the Romans made a 
political unit which included not merely Italy 
or the Mediterranean, but a world that stretched 
deep into three continents. Over this world 
Roman law and administration created condi- 
tions more favorable to commerce than any that 
had existed . Government was liberal and strict; 
peace was less disturbed than it had been in the 
days when state was competing with state; 
piracy if not abolished was greatly reduced; 
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crade routes were made comparatively safe; 
roads were excellent; the Roman coinage im- 
pressed the Indians and Roman honesty the 
Chinese: there have been few moments in his- 
tory when commerce looked less like a cause or 
a means of war. In the early empire the secrets 
of the monsoon were discovered and navigation 
of the eastern waters made much easier. There 
was consequently a great development of trade 
between East and West, all the trading genius of 
Greek and Syrian and Phoenician finding scope 
under the rule of Rome. Industrial production 
was developed and specialized, and with special- 
ization came a development of the .system of 
exchange. A map of the world in the second 
century of the empire would have shown ports 
all over the known world which received and 
exported goods under the protection of Rome: 
Gades in Spain, Bordeaux and Boulogne in 
Gaul, connecting Rome with the eastern coasts 
of Spain and the British Isles; Myos Ilormos 
and Berenice connecting her with India and the 
Far East. The coasts of the Euxine and of the 
Aegean and Mediterranean were studded with 
Roman harbors. Metals were carried from 
Britain on one side, from the depths of Asia 
Minor on the other. Egypt .sent flax and papyrus; 
Asia Minor and lllyricum hides; Africa and 
Syria timber; Gaul pottery, gla.s.s, leather, port; 
Greece marble; Syria perfumes; Pergamum 
parchment. Cloth stuffs dyed or embroidered 
came from Spain, Gaul, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Phoenicia and Egypt. The Baltic and Geniiany 
.sent amber; Scythia corn, furs and precious 
stones; cast Africa tortoise shell and ivory; 
China raw or manufactured silk. Slaves came 
from equatorial Africa, from India, from the 
plateau of Iran, from the Baltic. The Roman 
Eimpire included such various peoples and cli- 
mates that it supplied most of its wants; from 
outside it imported luxuries such as silk, spices, 
perfumes and ivory, for which it paid for the 
most part in specie. For this trade shipowners in 
the different ports were combined in colleges 
and merchants in guilds. There were large 
numbers of Orientals in Rome representing 
eastern shipping agencies or mercantile houses. 
The first and second centuries of the Roman 
Empire have been compared in respect of the 
vigor of their commercial life with the age of the 
industrial revolution. 

With the fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West this economic life came to an end, and the 
center of gravity shifted back to the East. 
Around Constantinople centered the trade 
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carried on by Greeks, but its importance was 
soon eclipsed by the renais.sancc of the Arab.s 
after tne rise of Islam, for this religious revival 
made the Arabs great soldiers and great traders. 
During their supremacy, which lasted through 
the seventh and eighth centuries, they divested 
the Byzantines of their most important com- 
mercial provinces in the East by the conquest of 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia and Egypt. Long 
before the time of Mohammed Mecca had been 
an important center of commerce for Arabs trav- 
eling between the Euphrates and the Yemen. 
With the new vitality infused by religious zeal 
the Arabs .spread over a wide area, trading be- 
tween China and the west of Asia. Arab traders 
visited China regularly and when the disturb- 
ances there at the end of the ninth century put 
an end to the.se direct relations, they estab- 
lished a depot in Malacca to which Chinese 
merchants resorted. Arabs traded in emeralds 
and elephant tusks between Egypt and India, by 
way of Aden. In the East their trade was partly 
a caravan trade. 'Phey had depots at Antioch, 
Trebizond and Alexandria, where they passed 
the .spices and luxuries of the East into the 
hands of the Greeks, who took them to Europe. 
In the West after their conquest of Spain they 
had harbors at Cadiz, Malaga and Almeria. 
'Pheir contpiests in Spain and Sicily had lasting 
results for commerce, for they acclimatized 
ca.stcrn plants and introduced eastern indus- 
tries. At first they were violent visitors, intro- 
ducing Islam at the .sword’s point as well as 
bringing articles of coitirnerce, but in the elev- 
enth century their fanaticism declined and they 
were content to put trade first At this time they 
had trading relations with the north of Europe; 
the Ru.ssian merchants had a quarter in Con- 
stantinople, and there was Arab money in 
Rus.sia in the tenth century. 'Phen this trade 
died out and Arab money became scarce. One 
reason was that the Russians had converted 
Bulgaria to Christianity, and the Arabs thus lost 
their Mohammedan link with the north. 

In the eleventh century the Arabs were driven 
from Sicily by the Normans and the offensive in 
the wars of religion passed to the Christians. 
The crusades, the most dramatic episode in 
those wars, have as great an importance in the 
history of commerce as in the history of religion 
in that they brought back tbe old relationship 
between Europe and the East. There was one 
great difference, however, arising from the fact 
that Europe had been making a steady advance 
in the arts of commerce and production. Reli- 
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gion, with its use of beautiful brocades in 
cathedrals and monasteries, had given a great 
stimulus to commerce. And Europe had learnt 
from the East: from the Syrians, who were 
ready to brave every kind of danger in their 
zeal for business and settled in towns like 
Narbonne and Bordeaux where they mixed 
easily with the natives; and from the Arabs in 
Sicily. Just as the slaves brought by Sulla had 
taught Italy the scientific culture of vine and 
olive, so Europe was now learning new arts. 'I’he 
crusades gave a great impetus to this develop- 
ment. Venice, Genoa and other Italian cities 
had at this time become prosperous trading 
cities, and when the crusades were organized 
the accompanying fleets carrying munitions and 
food were furnished by these towns, which as 
a reward were given concessions in Syria and 
Palestine. In this way Venice, Ifisa and Genoa 
acquired commercial colonics iti such towns as 
Jerusalem, Antioch and 'lyre, h'or the next 
three centuries there was fierce rivalry between 
these Italian towns, much like the rivalry of 
Athens and Corinth in the fifth century B.c. or 
that between the English, Dutch and I'rcnch in 
the seventeenth century a.d. Venice gained the 
ascendancy in this competition because her 
naval power enabled her to obtain access to the 
markets of the Byzantine Empire. I’he Vene- 
tians had acquired in this way a trade connection 
that linked their commerce with the Black Sea 
and China on one side and Great Britain and the 
Flemi.sh ports on the other. A large fleet pro- 
tected by archers carried every year spices, silks, 
wine and raisins to the western ports, taking 
back at first hides, tin and wool anil later manu- 
factured cloth. During these centuries there was 
a great development of production. From the 
ports of Venice, Genoa, Barcelona, Montpellier, 
Narbonne, cloth manufactured in Fa)gland, 
Flanders, France and Italy went regularly to the 
East. Cairo had a special market for western 
cloth and Lucca learned to rival Damascus in 
silk manufacture. Political strife, which has so 
often checked commerce, in this case proved a 
stimulus. For the arts and .secrets of these tex- 
tile manufactures were carrieu trom town to 
town and from country to country by refugees 
and exiles. 

Meanwhile the market for the goods brought 
to Europe from the East was extended north- 
wards. In the twelfth century the port towns of 
Germany had organized to defend themselves 
against the piracies of the Swedes and Danes. 
From this there grew up the great league of the 


Hanse towns, the most famous of which were 
Liibeck and Hamburg, with depots at Nov- 
gorod, London, Bergen and other places. Bruges 
was the meeting place of a great exchange of the 
raw materials of the Baltic and the wares of the 
Mediterranean, while the Rhine and the Danube 
were busy highways. In Venice large warehouses 
and offices were pul at the di.sposilion of CJer- 
man merchants, and merchants from Ratisbon, 
Nuremberg, Augsburg, Ulm, Constance, and 
from the jnovinccs of Austria and the Rhineland 
did business there; there was a similar provision 
at Cienoa. All this commercial development was 
accompanied and aided by the development of 
banking, an art invented by the Italians and im- 
proved by the Dutch. 

'Fhus Euroj^e had a vigorous commercial and 
industrial life in the fifteenth century. But three 
things happened in that century which brought 
a revolution into the life of commerce. In 1453 
Constantinople fell to the I’urks, in i486 Dias 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope and in 1492 
Columbus, looking for the Indies, stumbled on 
America. 'I’hc first of thc.se events threw the old 
economy into confusion, h'or the trade on which 
Venice and Genoa had grown rich was con- 
trolled and taxed by the 'Fiirks, who made them- 
selves masters of Cairo and Alexandria half a 
century after the capture of Constantinople. The 
second and third events — the discoveries — ^gave 
to commerce a difl'erent balance and range and 
ultimately a difl’erent character. 

A scholar dcscriliing the economy that came 
to an end with these events has cornjiared the 
Europe of the Middle Ages tapping the wealth of 
the East through the Levant to a “giant fed 
through the chinks of a wall.” The discovery of 
the Atlantic routes by reducing that chink to 
relative unimportance deprived of their advan- 
tage those trading peoples who had benefited by 
living near it. In the new economy, which 
placed a premium on access to ocean routes, no 
country was so favorably located as England. 
Hitherto she had been less important in the 
world of commerce than Italy, France, Spain or 
the Low Countries; her population in 1600 is 
estimated at 4,500,000 while the population of 
Venice at that time is believed to have been 
nearer to two millions than to one. But in the 
phase of the world’s history ushered in by this 
new revolution England became eventually the 
leading commercial power. But that ascendancy 
was obtained only gradually after a series of wars 
in which trade was more directly a cause and a 
prize of war than ever before, covering three 
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centuries and resulting in the successive elimina- 
tion of Portugal, Spain, Holland and France. 

The riches resulting from these discoveries 
were at first shared exclusively by Portugal and 
Spain. The famous Bull of Borgia, as issued by 
Pope Alexander vi in 1493 and as revised the 
following year by the conference at Tordesillas, 
awarded Portugal all new lands that might be 
discovered east of a “line of demarcation’’ drawn 
from pole to pole 370 leagues west of the Azores; 
while it gave to Spain all lands lying to the west 
of that line or, in modern terms, all of the 
Americas except the eastern part of Brazil. 

To follow the history of commerce during the 
next three centuries it is convenient to observe 
this distinction between the East and America. 
What the explorers wanted in the fifteenth 
century was to find a new w'ay to the East, and 
Columbus thought he had solved this problem 
when he saw in the distance the shores of 
America. The East was valuable as the source of 
spices and silks, which were articles of im- 
portance in the luxury trade of Europe. It was 
therefore a triumph for Portugal when she 
found herself possessed of a monopoly of the 
increasingly rich trade with the coasts of Africa, 
India and the many islands that lay beyond the 
Cape of Good Hope. For over half a century 
Portugal developed an empire of tremendous 
wealth. Then came a decline in her national 
strength and her annexation to Spain in 1581. 
The loss of Spanish maritime power that 
followed the destruction of the Armada consti- 
tuted a death blow to Portugal’s commercial 
empire. ’^I'hc Dutch eagerly took over the 
Portuguese i.slands and settlements and in 1602 
formed an East India Company with its capital 
in Batavia. 

The Dutch became the great trading power of 
the seventeenth century. But the era of com- 
mercial monopoly, as typified by Portugal in the 
East and Spain in the West, was over; commer- 
cial power was now a prize to be fought over and 
divided. The early clash over supremacy be- 
tween the Dutch and the English was concen- 
trated on the East. As the Dutch already held 
the Spice Islands, the English were forced to 
content themselves with trading stations in 
India. Within a brief period the French were 
similarly attracted by this Indian trade. Before 
the Europeans entered on this commerce India 
had been clothing a good part of southern Asia, 
sending calicoes, chintzes and fancy goods to 
Persia and muslin to different parts of Asia and 
to Egypt. The Indian export trade was in the 
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hands of Chinese, Japanese and Javanese mer- 
chants who formed settlements in the Indian 
ports. The Europeans who took their place in 
this economy likewise formed settlements and 
they extended this Indian trade. I'he Portuguese 
sent Indian clothing to Brazil, and the Dutch, 
English and French sent Indian goods to west- 
ern Europe. 

In the lands which lay to the west of the papal 
“line of demarcation” Spain established one of 
the richest empires of history. Spanish treasure 
fleets brought to Spain the gold of Mexico and 
the silver of Peru. While this wealth often fell 
into the hands of English, French or Dutch sea 
rovers, enough reached Spain to establish her 
dominance in Europe during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Spain established a wide influence in the 
new world, to which Spaniards brought her 
religion, her laws, her customs and her language. 
The loss of her maritime power with the defeat 
of the Armada in 1588 did not affect this influ- 
ence. She kept her empire intact down to the 
break up of the European empires in America in 
the nineteenth century. But she lost her chance 
of building up a great commerce because, eager 
as she was for wealth, she did not put commerce 
first or understand its needs. She did not put 
commerce first because politic.*-’ and religion led 
her rulers into the pursuit of other ambitions. 
Her industries declined, ^'he Spanish kings, 
borrowing from great houses like the Fuggers, 
went bankrupt from time to time and the 
Atlantic commerce was heavily taxed for the 
defense of the treasure ships that brought the 
bullion from America. 

The rivals of Spain had a more adequate ap- 
preciation of commerce. The Dutch, the British 
and the b'rench looked at the new world in fact 
through the eyes of commerce. I’he Dutch in- 
vented new methods of banking and of business 
to meet the new needs; the British copied their 
example. The French were slower, embarrassed 
by problems and ambitions from which the 
British as an island people were free. But all 
three peoples threw themselves into the struggle 
for commercial expansion, and as the ideas of 
the time taught that monopoly was the secret of 
success, the result was incessant strife. 

In this manner the world passed into a new 
phase. The wars of religion ended with the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648. The wars of eco- 
nomic nationalism, extending to the four corners 
of the earth, began with the war between the 
Dutch and the British in 1652. Commerce and 
war for a time were aspects of each other. Even 
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when governments were at peace their subjects 
were sometimes at war. Between 1748 and 1754 
Great Britain and France were at peace, but a 
fierce war was in progress between the French 
and the British in India. Clive won some of his 
most brilliant victories when officially there was 
no war between the English anti the French. 

The great feature of the new commerce was 
the chartered commercial company. 'Fhe cost 
and the risk of trading in distant seas demanded 
large capital and elaborate organization. In the 
past there had been jiowerful, and often conflict- 
ing, bodies like the Merchant Adventurers and 
the Hanseatic League, who had enjoyed social 
privileges and had exercised a great influence on 
diplomacy. But the new chartered company was 
a much more powerful body. Not only w'as it 
given an exclusive right to trade with the in- 
habitants of a particular colony; it was given the 
right and duty of defending it. (ireat Britain, 
France, Holland, Denmark, Scotland and Prus- 
sia had each an East India company. Some were 
unimportant, but a company like the British 
East India Company, which ruled India down to 
the Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, was a new kind 
of great power, l^he struggle for ascendancy 
in India which la.sted till the nineteenth cen- 
tury was largely a struggle between companies 
formed by the Dutch, the English and the 
French to develop their trade, backed by gov- 
ernments sometimes overtly, sometimes infor- 
mally, at war with one another. 

The decline of Holland’s commercial power 
in the eigliteenth century left Great Britain and 
h' ranee as the chief claimants of the commerce of 
the New World; their principal battlefields were 
India and America. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century France held Canada and Louisi- 
ana, and Great Britain the whole of the east 
coast between Canada and the Spanish settle- 
ment in Florida. The English, French and Span- 
ish shared the West Indian islands. The range 
and value of overseas commerce were enor- 
mously extended. 'Fhe natives were helpless and 
the traders and settlers did not spare their 
weakness. America sent potatoes, tobacco, cocoa, 
rice, rum, dyewood, timber, furs, molasses, 
cane sugar, while Europe sent back manufac- 
tures, luxuries and slaves. 

This last item was historically the most im- 
portant of all and is an interesting index of 
England’s mounting commercial prestige and 
power. The leading place in this trade fell 
naturally to the people who came to the front in 
the struggle for maritime supremacy. In the last 


twenty years of the seventeenth century 300,000 
slaves were transported from Africa in British 
ships. One of England’s chief gains from the 
Treaty of Utrecht (1713) was the clause which 
made her the chief slave trading nation of the 
world. The Dutch, then the French and after 
1713 the British were given the monopoly in the 
supply of slaves to the Spanish colonies. 

The type of colony founded by Spain, France 
and Great Britain in America was a settlement 
of colonists living its own life as a community, 
making the colony their home. Such a colony 
resembled the Greek type except that it was 
.still under the government of the mother coun- 
try. But a colony might also be a place held by 
a small population or a garrison, valued simply 
for the wealth and trade that it brought to its 
owners. Most of the acquisitions in the East at 
this time were of this latter type. Wlien the 
Portuguese lost such a possession to the Dutch, 
or the Dutch to the English, they lost every- 
thing. But colonies of the other kind were 
spread over America, settlements where Span- 
iards, Britons and Frenchmen made their homes. 
In the British settlements the colonists were 
often immigrants who had left their mother 
country to escape oppression or intolerance. 

To the most vigorous European jicoples of the 
time commerce was the source of power and 
colonies the source of commerce. “I state to you 
the importance of America,” said Chatham, “it 
is a double market: a market of consumption and 
a market of supply.” Holding this view British 
governments valued the West Indies more than 
the colonies on the continent. When an issue 
arose on which the sugar colonies and the main- 
land colonies had different interests, the sugar 
interests were strong enough to weigh the 
balance in their favor. In the bargaining preced- 
ing the Treaty of Paris of 1763 it was for some 
time doubtful whether Great Britain would not 
prefer Guadeloupe to Canada. European gov- 
ernments regarded their colonies as places to 
which they could send their manufactures and 
from which they could receive raw materials, and 
treated them accordingly, regulating their com- 
merce in the interests of the mother country. 

This shortsighted view was condemned by 
two of the wisest minds of the time, Turgot and 
Adam Smith. It brought a sensational nemesis. 
Colonies that were strongholds used for exploit- 
ing local resources often changed hands in the 
wars of the seventeenth century: in the Seven 
Years War, for example, France lost Canada, 
where a French population had made a home. 
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But this loss, like the loss of a Portuguese 
settlement in the East, was a result of the for- 
tunes of war. In the latter half of the eighteenth 
century and the first half of the nineteenth 
European governments suffered heavy colonial 
losses from a new cause, namely, the discontent 
and eventual revolt induced among colonists by 
treatment received at the hands of the mother 
country. The first to suffer such loss was the 
nation that had been most successful in the 
pursuit of commercial success. In 1783 Great 
Britain lost thirteen of her American colonies. 

^rhe sequel is curious. I'hc French, Spanish 
and Dutch seized the opportunity of attacking 
their rival. The consequences proved serious to 
England but more serious to the I'^rcnch and 
Dutch. 'Fhe strain on French finance brought 
France to revolution, while the Dutch were 
severely damaged as a commercial people and 
the Dutch East India Company ruined. Conse- 
quently, when between iSii and 1825 Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies, like Argentina, Chile, 
Colombia, Mexico, Peru and Brazil, broke away 
ami set out as independent communities direct- 
ing their own life, the British were far better able 
than the French or the Dutch to take advantage 
of the new markets and of the opportunity of- 
fered to European enterprise by the inability of 
the United States to supply all the capital or 
manufactures needed by South America. 

Meanwhile, the loss of the thirteen colonies 
had not meant, as the British feared, the loss of 
all commerce with their inhabitants. In Decem- 
ber, iji) 2 , Jefferson, .secretary of state, laid be- 
fore Presiilent Washington an elaborate table on 
the foreign commerce of the United States 
which showed that although the French tariff 
was more favorable than the British, exports to 
(ireat Britain were twice as great as to France, 
and imports from (Ireat Britain seven times 
greater than from I 'ranee. These figures are all 
the more impressive from the fact that cotton, 
which twenty years later was to become the 
most important American export to Britain, did 
not figure on the list at all. 

This table was drawn up at the beginning of a 
struggle between Great Britain and F'rance 
which had a great eff ect on the commerce of the 
two peoples. By the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Great Britain had built up her strength as a 
commercial power dependent on her use of the 
sea. Napoleon resolved to strike at her trade and 
in 1806 issued his famous Berlin Decree exclud- 
ing British go(jds from the continent. Great 
Britain, placed in a difficult position, was forced 
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to retaliate very cautiously in order to avoid 
difficulties with the neutrals, the chief of whom 
was the United States by virtue of the extreme 
rapid development of her carrying trade during 
the Na|X)leonic wars. Eventually the economic 
duel between Napoleon and Great Britain, 
growing fiercer and fiercer, almost ruined the 
British cotton industry and in 1812 brought 
Great Britain and the United States to war. It is 
significant that at one time Napoleon thought of 
trying to make the continent an economic unit, 
planning among other things the establishment 
of a cotton industry in Italy, (jreat Britain 
surviving this great strain, emerged from the 
Napoleonic wars relatively stronger than before. 
During the years from 1803 to 1814 she had lost 
about 40 percent of her ships, but on the conti- 
nent, where the net effect of the .struggle was a 
somew^hat prolonged disablement, she had no 
chise rival; while the United States, which as a 
result of rapid strides had come to be the second 
great airrying power, had only half of Great 
Britain’s tonnage. 

Thus the workl had passed during the half 
century that followed the Declaration of Inde- 
jicndence through a commercial revolution al- 
most as important as that which had followed 
the discovery of the Atlantic routes. 'Fhe great 
powers which had used the resources of America 
for their own benefit had all of them lost a great 
part of their possessions, and vigorous inde- 
pendent states had taken the place of the colonie.s 
governed by regulations from luirope. One of 
these states hail already become the second car- 
rying power, ready to take advantage of the oji- 
portunity created by the industrial revolution. 
The first phase of this revolution was the es- 
tablishment of the textile factory industries. 
Down to this time the manufacture of cotton 
was an eastern industry; in the age of handicraft 
the Hindu with his delicate touch clothed most 
of southern Asia. By 1830 the manufacture of 
cotton had become, as the result of a spectacular 
achievement, a Lancashire industry, and Lan- 
cashire mills were seniling out cotton goods to 
India and the China seas. Great Britain, using 
her paramount influence in India, placed heavy 
duties on Indian cottons and silks in the home 
market, while only a nominal duty was imposed 
on cotton goods entering India. In 1830 

45.000. 000 yards of cotton yarn were sent to 
India. In 1833 Great Britain was importing 

300.000. 000 pounds of cotton wool. And more 
than two thirds of this supply came from the 
United States. 
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The sensational growth of this American 
commerce was due to the invention by Whitney 
of the cotton gin, which made possible a vast 
development in the production of short stapled 
cotton. Up to that time the only cotton available 
for export had been the long fibered cotton known 
as sea island cotton, which grew in only a few 
specially favorable places. After Whitney’s in- 
vention there was a tremendous increase in the 
export of cotton. In 1793 the quantity exported 
was under half a million pounds; in 1832 it was 
over 300,000,000 pounds. 'I’lie carrying of all 
this raw material across the Atlantic created a 
great demand for shipping services. Raw cotton 
condensed into c-ompact bales by the aid of a 
hydraulic j-jrcss was brought from the Atlantic 
states to England for a halfpenny to five eighths 
of a penny per pound. This commercial develop- 
ment, like the discovery of America, was followed 
by a correspondingly great evil. Whitney’s in- 
vention gave a powerful impetus to the slave 
trade by making the cultivation of cotton in the 
rich lands of the Mississippi valley immensely 
profitable. 

The industrial revolution, then, in its first 
phase gave a great stimulus to commerce and 
particularly to the commerce of the new world. 
But this commerce is significant for an addi- 
tional reason. Before the discovery of the Atlan- 
tic routes commerce had been mainly in luxu- 
ries; silks, spices, furs, camphor, cinnamon, 
pepper were the commodities that the Arabs 
carried overland and the Venetians overseas. 
Pepper and cinnamon were in great demand for 
food and medicine, because there were few 
vegetables for the table, little fresh meat in the 
winter, and the monotony of food and drink 
made condiments specially desirable. When only 
small ships were available there was no profit in 
carrying cargoes that had to be carried, if at all, 
in bulk. But nineteenth century commerce was 
largely a commerce in bulky goods — goods used 
by the mass of consumers. Without this change 
the industrial revolution would not have gone 
very far. There were two features of the indus- 
trial revolution without which it would have 
been comparatively limited in scope. One was 
mass production; clearly mass production de- 
manded mass consumption. The other was 
specialization. There had been specialization in 
the days when Damascus made silks, Arezzo 
pottery and Toledo swords, but it now assumed 
a new form. Whereas formerly a district had 
supplied itself with necessaries and had im- 
ported luxuries, now specialization extended to 


necessaries, and Lancashire was clothing the 
poor of other countries and continents. 

We can see another effect of this change in the 
history of the commerce in corn. Before the 
nineteenth century this commerce was checked 
by two difficulties. The first was the cost of 
transport: England, for example, could only im- 
port from the north of France, the Netherlands, 
Denmark or Germany. The second arose from 
the fact that conditions of climate were much 
the same over wide areas, and if a harvest failed 
in one country it often failed also in that from 
which corn might have been imported. There 
was indeed an important and sensational excep- 
tion. In 1808 and 1809 England had bad harvests 
and France good harvc.sts. Napoleon did not 
dare, or was unable, to prevent the French 
farmer from taking advantage of this situation, 
and thus England was fed by France in the 
fiercest moments of their struggle. Down to the 
days of industrial specialization most countries 
in so far as possible grew their own corn, and 
commerce in this commodity was on a restricted 
scale until the middle of the nineteenth century. 

Conditions then changed. With large and 
swift shipr it was possible to transport corn 
across the Atlantic from countries where the 
conditions of climate were different. T’hus corn 
became a most important commodity for cx- 
jxirt — a development which was aided by what 
we may call roughly the revolution in land trans- 
port. In Great Britain the first industrial revolu- 
tion was carried out before the railway age. The 
coal fields ami the districts suitable for the spin- 
ning of cotton happened to lie near the ports. 
Canals and roads were made to connect them, 
and the Lancashire cotton industry was flourish- 
ing before the first railway. But in this respect 
Great Britain was peculiar, for in other coun- 
tries the introduction of the railway preceded 
the industrial revolution, solving the problem of 
transport for the United States, Russia and 
Germany and paving the way for the great in- 
dustrial development of these countries. In the 
United States in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century the wheat raising districts of the 
middle western and western states were in this 
manner connected with the seaboard. Russia was 
enabled to get an outlet to the sea through 
Germany or by Odessa. The extent to which this 
revolution in transport changed the commerce 
of the world is indicated by a comparison 
of the imports of wheat into England before 
and afterwards. Before 1850 England could 
only obtain wheat from Odessa, or from 
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Poland and Prussia via Danzig. In 1905 
she had cargoes from all parts of the 
world: in January from the Pacific coast of 
America, in February and March from Argen- 
tina, in April from Australia, in May, June and 
July from India, in July and August winter 
wheat from America, in September and October 
spring wheat from America and from Russia, in 
November from Canada. 'I’he effect of the revo- 
lution is that wheat, whether produced in Eng- 
land, Russia, Germany or the United States, 
fetches approximately the same price on the 
London or the Mannheim Corn Exchange. For 
corn, cotton, rubber, tea, sugar, the world is one 
market. Other perishable goods, such as meat 
and fruit, which had never before been carried 
about the world were similarly afFected. By the 
end of the nineteenth century chilled or frozen 
meat was carried in enormous quantities from 
America and Australia to Kurojie. 

Another consequence of the improvement of 
transport v^as the creation of great free trade 
areas. Although in one sense it is true that 
protectionist tariffs were a prominent feature of 
the nineteenth century, it must be remembered 
that the economic units were much greater than 
when Adam Smith wrote The Wealth of Nations. 
At that time the most considerable free trade 
area was Great Britain. One reason for the more 
rapid progress of Great Britain as a commercial 
power was this freedom from the restriction 
which hampered development in France until 
the revolution. In the eighteenth century Great 
Britain united in one area the finance of London, 
the commerce of Bristol and Liverpool, the 
industries of the textile north and the coal and 
iron of the Midlands. If Holland and Belgium 
had been united in one economic sy.stem the 
two states would have had the advantages (Jreat 
Britain enjoyed. France had, in spite of the vain 
efforts of Vauban and I’urgot to aboli.sh them, 
local duties and internal customs down to the 
revolution. Until its unification in 1859 Italy 
consisted of eight states with eight tariff barriers, 
'rhe creation of the modern national states 
changed all this. In the peculiar case of (Jer- 
many economic unity preceded political. Under 
the inspiration of List, a Zollvcrein was formed 
which in 1833 included all the German states. 
However severe the national tariffs, goods 
traveled free over much wider aieas in all 
parts of the world in the nineteenth century. 

This freedom had an important bearing on 
another consequence of the improvement of 
transport, namely the neutralizing of many great 


advantages of geographical position. Invention 
makes industry less and less dependent on im- 
mediate local conditions. The first spinning mills 
in England were located by the streams because, 
until the steam engine was invented, they de- 
pended on water power. In 1830 a German com- 
plained that it was impossible to develop a coal 
industry in Westphalia because the coal and iron 
were nearly fifty miles apart. But by the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century Germany’s output 
of pig iron exceeded that of Great Britain. Mean- 
while the great railway systems of Europe gave 
German industry access to the north Italian 
markets and to the port of Genoa, while the rail- 
way to Constantinople gave her access to the 
Levant. In the United States railways have con- 
nected the haematite ores of Lake Superior with 
the bitun)inous coal of Pittsburgh, making 
America the greatest producer of crude steel in 
the world. 

The effect of railway development is seen in 
the great change that took place in the nine- 
teenth century in the distribution of industrial 
power. After the 'IVeaty of Vienna in 1815 
Britain became the workshop of the world, a 
position which she kept for half a century during 
which industrial development on the continent 
was hindered by the wars that created the new 
Italy and the new Germany. Great Britain, 
having built her own railways, was busy building 
.similar ones for other countries. But after the 
I'ranco-Prussian War and the American Civil 
War industrial development was rapid both in 
i/Uropc and in the United States. This is made 
clear by the statistics for certain important 
exports. 

TABLE I 

Exports ok Principal Countries 
1880-84 AND 1900-04 
(In 1, 000, 000) 


Years 

Great 

Gfr 

France 

United 

Kritain 

MANY 

States 

Manufactures 

1880-84 

206.4 

9 Gy 

73.1 

30.6 

1900-04 

224.7 

LS 4-2 

94.6 

99-8 

Iron and steel 





1880-84 

27.6 

IGS 

0.9 

GS 

1900-04 

33-3 

22.8 

3.8 

10.7 

Machinery 





1880—84 

11.5 

2.7 

1.1 

2.6 

1900-04 

19.5 

10. 1 

2-3 

14.7 


Source: Knowles, L. C. A., The Industrial and Cor. 
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Before the end of the century there were a 
great many workshops in the world, all of them 
representing powerful interests in finance, ship- 
ping and commerce as well as in industry. The 
attention of governments began to be occupied 
more and more with the task of finding employ- 
ment for labor and capital. Commercial rivalry 
therefore took new forms. 'I’hc great institution 
of the seventeenth century for the extension of 
commercial enterprise was the chartered com- 
pany, the great institution of the nineteenth 
century was the trust or ring — the steel trust, 
the meat trust, the oil trust, the shipping trust, 
the money trust, the nibber trust. With the 
beginning of the twentieth century the most 
tempting openings for commercial enterprise 
were to be found in those parts of the world that 
were beginning to use railways or possessed re- 
sources awaiting development. A nc’ rivalry 
began for concessions and spheres of influence 
in such countries as 1 urkey, China or Persia or 
for the control of tropical products that had 
suddenly become valuable. Diplomacy was 
more and more occupied with such prizes. Be- 
hind the jealousy and fears that produced a 
Triple Alliance an<l a 'Priplc Entente were bank- 
ing and financial houses more powerful than 
the Fuggers, and great tmsts seeking special 
opportunities for penetration and nee. 

When the World War came the commerce of 
the world was very different in cliaractcr and 
scale from the commerce that was interrupted 
by the wars of the French Revolution, It was now 
a commerce in the gf)ocls consumed by the bulk 
of mankind. The conditions of shipj ig were 
also different. In the eighteenth century the 
trader was his own carrier; in the nineteenth 
shipping had become a .separate service, carrying 
goods and persons at regular tariffs over regular 
routes. After the Napoleonic wars Great Britain 
and the United States were the two great carry- 
ing nations. Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, under the inlluence of a more intense 
nationalism, the development of a national 
mercantile marine became an object of public 
policy. The b'rench government set the example 
in the eighties and Germany, Italy, the linited 
States and other less powerful neoples all gave 
encouragement in some form or other to their 
shipping interests. When the war broke out 
(ireat Britain was still the leading shijvping na- 
tion but Germany had become a formidable 
competitor. Although, as a result of the war, 
competition from (Germany vva.s measuraldy d'-- 
K'reased, that from the rnited States and japan 


became much more acute. The gains of the latter 
were inevitable, because under the pressure of 
necessity British ships were withdrawn from the 
more distant trade and Japan filled the gap. 

Japan had begun to push ahead as an indus- 
trial power in the last twenty years of the nine- 
teenth century. The war accelerated this process 
especially in the case of the textile industries. 
The general effect of the war was to reduce 
Europe’s preponderant share in the commerce 
of the world, as is clear from Table ll, which 
gives the percent share of various countries in 
the total exports of the world. 

TABLE II 

Share of Princmpal Countries in World Exports, 
1913 AND 1925 
(In percent) 



1913 

1925 

United Kingdom 

13-9 

12.4 

Germany 

J3-I 

7.0 

France 

7.2 

7.2 

Belgium 

3.8 

2.3 

Italy 

2.6 

2.4 

Switzerland 

1.4 

1-3 

Sweden 

1.2 

1.2 

Russia 

4.2 

I.O 

United States 

>3-3 

16.0 

Canada 

2.4 

4-4 

Argentina 

2 7 

2.7 

Brazil 

1-7 

i-7 

India 

4.2 

4.8 

Japan 

1-7 

30 

China 

1.6 

2.2 

Australia 

2.0 

2.5 

South Afnca 

1.7 

1-4 

Other countries 

2^-3 

26.5 


Snurrr. LtMjiiii* ol N.ilioiis, Memorandum on Balance oj 
Pajmnent iQii-io-ei, J voJs (Grnrva 1026) \ol. i, p. IJ2-33. 


Any survey shows what difficult problems 
commerce has put to the statesmanship of man. 
In one sense the problem was never harder. 
World exchange is now the basis of the economic 
life of almost every people, and that exchange, 
tlie commerce by which nations are enriched, is 
now the commerce by which they are fed and 
clothed. Mistakes in one part of the world bring 
calamities in others. Man by his ingenuity has 
created a mechanism so delicate and elaborate 
that the penalties of mishandling it are more 
disturbing to the peace and common life of maU' 
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kind than the suspension or the destruction of 
the trade relations of the ancient or the mediae- 
val world. Raw materials, such as oil, which arc 
badly needed and found in few places are the ob- 
ject of fierce rivalry or dangerous intrigue. Oil in 
this respect tends to occupy the place held by 
cotton in the struggle between England and 
France in the eighteenth »-cntury. At the same 
time it is easier now than then for a few interests 
to draw into their hands the control of resources 
that arc vital to mankind. Moreover, the number 
of states in Europe has as a result of the war 
risen from twenty to twenty-seven, and 7000 
miles of new tariff walls have been added. 

Yet Cobden’s view that commerce might be 
made the great force for friendship derives sup- 
port from its checkered history. Commerce 
brought peoples together; spread over the an- 
cient world the great Greek civilizing idea of city 
life; created common interests between enemies. 
The Hellenist kingdoms and the Roman Em- 
pire, with all their infiuence on the life and mind 
of man, were made possible partly by the rela- 
tionships established by commerce and the 
penetration of distant countries by enterprising 
traders. Even the ancient world had commercial 
treaties. (J reek traded with Phoenician; Saracen 
with Christian. Good faith was a commercial 
asset. The destruction of Carthage and of 
Corinth by the commercial selfishness ^f Rome 
was bitterly condemned by good Romans, and 
the Roman P)mpire f>wed its power to its escape 
from the views of the age of Cato. 

In modern times, although organization is 
employed for protecting sellish or particularist 
interests, it is emjiloyed also for coojicration. 
There are 20,000 commercial treaties in force. 
Moreover, if there are more tariffs in I^urope now 
than before the war, there is greater readinc.ss to 
discuss and take common action. Important eco- 
nomic conferences have been held: at Brussels in 
1920; at Genoa in 1922; and at Geneva In 1927. 
For the first time in history a collective conven- 
tion in the sphere of tariffs has been signed in 
the Hides Agreement of July, 1928, whereby no 
prohibition is to be allowed on the export and 
import of hides, skin and bones. Under a com- 
mercial convention adopted in 1930 the leading 
European states have bound themselves not to 
denounce bilateral commercial treaties then in 
force before April 1, 1931, with a view to dis- 
cussion of the best methods for the improve- 
ment by international agreement of the produc- 
tion and distribution of commodities. I’he sense 
of common interests, and of common dangers. 


was never so strong as it is today and for the 
first time in history mankind has machinery that 
can be employed with effect. 

John I^a wrench Hammond 
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COMMERCIAL LAW is generally defined as 
that part of the law of the land which is appli- 
cable to business transactions. The Anglo- 
American treatises on the subject are essentially 
texts on the law of contracts with supple- 
mentary chapters on agency, partnership, cor- 
porations and negotiable instruments. Some 
select for special treatment particular contracts 
concerning the principal commodities (real es- 
tate, goods and merchandise, intangibles), credit 
(suretyship, gxiaranty, mortgages, conditional 
sales) or services commercially rendered (car- 
riage and other bailments, insurance, banking, 
public utilities). Other topics treated less often 
in the texts include pertinent aspects of the 
criminal law, particularly as it affects restraint 
of trade, fraud and unfair competition, or such 
phases of procedure as the administration of 
estates, bankruptcy and ecjuitablc relief. In fact, 
any subject in a digest of Anglo-American law 
is apt to have a bearing on some commercial 
transaction. There is no formal boundary be- 
tween commercial and non-commercial persons, 
things or tran.sactions. There is, however, such 
a boundary in the civil law of continental 
European countries, which is emphasized by 
the existence of separate codes of commerce 
side by side with the civil codes. Treatises on 
commercial law in these countries are therefore 
concerned in the first place with a careful tlraw- 
ing of the line of demarcation and then with a 
study of (i) the types of persons and associations 
involved in commercial law, (2) the subject 
matter of commerce, (3) the transactions and 
“obligations” within the purview of commercial 
law and (4) procedure in courts having com- 
mercial law jurisdiction. The more minute 
subdivisions, however, are not incommensurate 
with the topics of Anglo-American commercial 
law. Thus the first numbered heading includes 
agency, partnerships and corporations of various 
kinds and intercorporate relations; the second 
includes various types of property and particu- 
larly the intangibles embodied in negotiable and 
other documents; the third includes every vari- 
ety of business transaction whether in the 
market, at the bank or on the exchange, whether 
for cash or for credit, whether pertaining to 
things or to services. Both the common law 
and civil law leave water tranr.poriation to he 
dealt with by maritime law, and air transporta- 
tion is being rapidly assimilated to the latter 
rather than the former category. 

Analytical attempts to justify either the An- 
glo-American system of merging business law 


with the general law or the continental system 
of keeping them distinct have been not without 
merit. It is true, for example, that the merger 
accords well with the political theories that 
reached the height of their popularity in Eng- 
land and America in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. The recognition of a special 
merchant class seems to imply special privileges 
and class discrimination which are opposed to 
the idea of equality before the law. On the other 
hand, a generation ago in Germany when the 
proposed civil code was under discussion quite 
other views prevailed. It was successfully argued 
in favor of a separate commercial code that 
commerce was a thing allied to international 
civilization not to national culture; that accord- 
ingly it was desirable to ally its law to that 
of other countries so that it might be adjustable 
to the commerce of the world without either 
distorting or being distorted by the deep rooted 
civil law of the land; that commerce was 
essentially different from non-commercial trans- 
actions because it was impersonal and standard- 
ized and because it required speed and the 
utmost simplicity both for the making and 
enforcing of its arrangements. These arguments 
seemed to gain force from the fact that oriental 
countries found it possible to introduce the 
European codes of commerce although they 
were impervious to the civil codes. Yet the 
Swiss code merged the commercial and civil 
law, and Japan has built on the Swiss code. 
It is easy to overestimate the importance of 
the difference, but a unitary system does not 
exclude ilist’nctions between commerce and 
other activities nor docs a dual system exclude 
the interplay of influence between commercial 
and civil law. The explanation of the diveigence 
is to be sought in history rather than logic. 

Rome, the lawgiver, was a great commercial 
center, but Rome did not leave the world a 
system of commercial law. Its commerce al- 
though great was exceedingly simple. Disputes 
under it were decided among citizens according 
to the procedure of the jus cwile\ and in the 
case of foreigners from the surrounding Italian 
tribe states, who could lay no claim to rights 
under the sacred Roman law, the praetors 
judged their disputes in accord with such gen- 
eral principles as seemed natural because appar- 
ently common to all the tribes or nations — the 
so-called jus gentium which finally transformed 
the jus civile into the great system of Roman 
law which has come down to us. Of its adequacy 
for a simple commerce there can be no doubt. 
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That some of its actiones were made for pur- 
poses that we should call commercial [actio 
institutoria and tributoria) may be conceded. 
But the commerce reflected in this system is 
one that is conducted without the idea of 
“representation” by an agent, without effective 
association for business, without anything like 
the business corporation, even without docu- 
ments of credit, to say nothing of negotiability. 
The household was looked upon as the all 
sufficient unit with slaves to do the work. It 
is perhaps characteristic of Roman thought 
about business that the seller was given pro- 
tection against the buyer in a harsh bargain 
[laesio enormis) although no corresponding pro- 
vision was made for the overreached buyer. 
This discrimination is understandable if the 
buying and selling were outside of the course 
of business and the desire to sell was to be 
explained normally by harsh necessity. 

I'hus the Roman law which Europe inherited 
was inadequate to the needs of its commerce. 
Moreover, since it was a formal written law it 
could maintain its integrity against the en- 
croachments of mercantile custom, and the 
latter could develop only side by side with it 
as a supj>lementary body of customary law even 
though it sometimes borrowed Roman elements. 
'Ehe separation was encouraged by the lack of 
centralization in the systems of European courts, 
resulting in the mediaeval tendency toward the 
parallel development of several systems of law. 
Matters improved but little even after the dis- 
appearance of the personal system of law under 
which one was said to “live” a law — ^the Roman, 
the Lombard, etc. For a long time, as Voltaire 
remarked, the traveler changed territorial law 
as often as he changed horses, ^’he church had 
a curious and extended jurisdiction, for the line 
between what is God’s and what is Caesar’s 
is a wavering one. In the battles over this 
shifting line and in the later struggle between 
the advocates of local laws and those of thor- 
oughgoing Romanization the law merchant was 
an unimportant element. 'I’hc canon law made 
its chief contribution to commercial law in the 
form of a strict prohibition of interest taking. 
Princes were more interested in taxing mer- 
chants than in ruling them. Feiulal law was 
rural and particularly inhospitable to the intru- 
sion of alien elements. When civil codes were 
finally drawn up there was little thought of 
including the law merchant. 

For the origin of this mediaeval law merchant, 
as for the origin of commerce itself, we must 
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look not to the West but to the East, to the 
Greek speaking world and beyond to Babylonia. 
The Levant had some kinds of written obliga- 
tions; “syngraphs” and “chirographs,” as the 
Greek bankers called them; “shetar” was a 
Babylonian term brought into Europe through 
the Ilebrew. Five centuries before the Christian 
era clay tablets of indebtedness were common 
on the busy boulevards of Babylon. Checks 
were used and documents were endorsed. Al- 
though all traces of the latter were buried for 
centuries, I'almudic law took their provisions 
for granted and the plausible suggestion has 
been ventured that Jewish merchants may have 
introduced the bill of exchange into Europe. 
The Orient had also developed the idea of 
acting through another, an idea that seems to 
have found its way into the modern law of 
agency through the law of the church. Early 
mediaeval trading was outlawed rather than 
put under a special law. Its development paral- 
leled the beginnings of primitive trade in which 
sheer need of that which was in the hands of 
the foreigner served to temper the fear and 
dislike felt for him enough to make a trade 
possible. Sometimes the rightless alien bought 
the protection of a powerful member of the 
community. Where there were constituted gov- 
ernments the rulers might for a consideration 
grant the right to do business, dictate the terms 
and provide for the summary decision of dis- 
putes. This was the procedure secundum legem 
mercatoriam promised in various charters and 
statutes. It is a procedure that is so named, 
not a body of law, for it was not until the end 
of the Middle Ages that any considerable 
amount of substantive mercantile law had been 
formed in the interstices of adjective law. 

It was in the independent Italian cities, where 
the merchants were in power, that ordinances 
were first passed calculated to give a substantive 
content to mercantile law. Eventually Catalonia, 
France, Germany and the Low Countries fol- 
lowed with contributions. The materials were 
drawn from local law, Roman law, maritime 
law and from the practical arrangements be- 
tween merchants for the convenient transfer of 
money or credit from country to country in 
days when it was neither convenient nor safe 
to ship precious metals or coins. Nevertheless, 
when the English royal courts began to take 
notice of these customs in the seventeenth 
century there was still much room for dispute 
about them. 

Up to this time the English lex mercatoria 
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was iij no way different from that of the rest of every detail ol the custom of merchants nec- 


Kurope except that it was more definitely appli- 
cable to aliens. Although a customary body of 
law like the common law, it did not become a 
part of it because the English royal courts at 
first took no cognizance of mercantile cases, 
'fhese* were adjudged in special courts: the 
courts of the fair, the courts of the staple and 
other local and limited courts. But it was not 
long before centralization was accomplished. 
Although the Middle Ages in England open 
with a wealth of special jurisdictions, feudal, 
ecclesiastical, maritime, mercantile and equi- 
table, as distinct from the king’s courts as 
American state courts are from the fedeml, a 
kind of federal usurpation had been going on 
for some time under various pretexts. The early 
years of the seventeenth century marked the 
turning point m the struggle. Lord Coke battled 
on behalf of the ordinary king’s courts with 
varying success, but in the case of the com- 
mercial courts he was helped by the under- 
lying facts, of which he was probably unaware, 
that commerce was passing from the hands 
of foreigners into those of Englishmen and 
that domestic commerce was ceasing to be 
a jirivilege based on royal or feudal grants 
but, subject to certain limited and questionable 
monopolies, was becoming the patrimony of 
every ICngli.shman, 

With the central courts ready to entertain 
the claims of the mercantile class and to ignore 
the decisions reached by the special courts, 
there began, under Lord Holt, a growth of 
commercial case law which by the end of the 
century was voluminous if not comprehen.sive. 
In another half century, wlicn Black.stone lec- 
tured, the .sjiecial courts were but a memory, 
"^rhe assumption by the king’s courts of power 
over commercial disputes had two phases: finst, 
it extended the scope of the law merchant by 
making all men potentially subject to it; sec- 
ondly, it affected the law merchant itself by 
forcing it into the Procrustean bed of common 
law principles, 'I'hus, on the one hand, no man 
could plead that he w'as exempt as a gentleman; 
on the other, various doctrines were grafted 
upon the mercantile law^ as, for instance, the 
doctrine of consideration unon the law^ of bills 
and notes, although it did not fit and although 
it assumed the troublc.some form of a fictitious 
presumption that might become irrebuttable. 

It was Lord Mansfield in the eighteenth cen- 
tury who earned the title Father of English 
Commercial Law. In the i6oo’s and early 1700’s 


essary to establish a case had to be alleged and 
proved as a fact if challenged. With the aid of 
a special jury of merchants Lord Mansfield 
undertook to establish various points of mer- 
cantile custom in order to render constant 
reiteration of the investigation unnecessary. Yet 
it is sometimes said even today that Anglo- 
American commercial law is based on the cus- 
toms of merchants, and from this statement 
arguments are drawn for the recognition of 
current customs on the same basis as old ones. 
'Phesc contentifms, however, overlook the fact 
that so much of mercantile custom as has been 
adopted is no longer mere custom but estab- 
lished law. 

The “innovations” of Lord Mansfield were 
slurred in the newly independent United States, 
but under the influence of Judge Story’s writ- 
ings they soon became e.stablished as common 
law. No special “mercantile class” was recog- 
nized, Allusion has already been made to the 
acceptability in eighteenth century America of 
the theory of one law for all; there was also the 
practical rea.son that in pioneer society there 
was no separate mercantile class, I’he pioneer 
became at w’ill or under necessity farmer, 
mechanic, carj>enter, clerk, trader or profes- 
sional man, A law for a mercantile class would 
have been intolerable to men who passed back 
arid forth across any class lines that could be 
drawn. Thus it was not difficult to make a virtue 
of this necessity and to write or read into con- 
.stitutiems a prohibition against interference of 
any kind witli the natural rights of an American 
citizen to engage in ordinary business or calling 
without let or hindrance. 

I’his tendency has been not unconnected with 
the early habit of American busine.ss of fighting 
every regulatory law as discriminatory and con- 
fiscatory. Yet despite the absence of a Kauf- 
mannsstand in American law increasingly regu- 
latory legislation was bound to come with the 
disappearance of pioneer conditions, and it was 
fought with diminishing ardor and success as 
the nineteenth century drew to a close. The 
states have passed innumerable statutes govern- 
ing business. In most of them a type of partial 
periodic codification has resulted, if not in a 
code of commerce, at least in chapters of such 
a code scattered through the general law. Laws 
of this character, which have been difficult to 
classify even under the formal continental codes, 
where they often have been embodied in special 
subsidiary laws, are to be regarded less as 
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commercial law than industrial law. For in- 
stance, acts against trusts, monopolies and 
unfair business methods do not regulate acts 
of trade as such and in many of their aspects 
are really to be regarded as public law. Never- 
theless, their connection with the deveh)pinent 
of commercial law must be regarded as very 
intimate. One has only to consider the effect 
of the Constitution of the United States upon 
the development of the commercial law of the 
several states. It does not, for example, directly 
affect the state laws of contract. Yet the con- 
stitution, by preventing the states from legis- 
lating in a manner that will impair the obliga- 
tions of contracts and by lending su}>port im- 
plicitly to the economic principle of freedom 
of contract, has kept states from digressing very 
far from the beaten paths of contract law. 'I’lie 
interstate commerce clause has prevented the 
states from raising artificial barriers against each 
other, and in more recent years Congress has 
used this clause to regulate interstate carriage 
and communication. Under the constitution the 
regulation of bankruptcy is a direct federal 
concern. The relation of public law to com- 
mercial law is clearly seen in the cases where 
the federal courts liavc jurisdiction by reason 
of diversity of citizenship. Even though the 
state law is supposed to be administered by 
them in cases wliere no federal question is 
involved, they have iiften followed a view of 
their own as to what the state law was, and in 
many instances they have thus forced upon the 
states the “federal view” of matters of common 
law. While this represents a process which has 
affected the growth of the whole body of Ameri- 
can law, it has been particularly important with 
respect to the commercial law by rca.son of the 
fact that diversity of citizenship occurs .so often 
in commercial transactions. A certain degree of 
uniformity has been thus achieved. 

Uniformity in American commercial law has, 
however, been less the result of federal agencies 
and processes than of the intrastate adoption 
of uniform commercial acts. These have become 
a marked feature in the development of Ameri- 
can commercial law. Each state began by giving 
its own interpretation to the common law 
despite some efforts to check such divagations. 
For instance. Story had declared that the New 
York courts had no power to affect the law of 
bills and notes. But by the end of the nine- 
teenth century, with business becoming ever 
more nation wide in its scope and the juris- 
prudence of the several states widely diversified. 
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the framing of the uniform laws began by 
commissioners appointed for that purpose. They 
were soon presented to the several states for 
adoption, and today uniform state laws goven. 
the following commercial matters in the num- 
ber of states indicated: negotiable instruments 
(everywhere except Canal Zone and Porto Rico), 
sales (30 states, Alaska and Hawaii), bills of 
lading (25 states and Alaska), warehouse re- 
ceipts (45 states, District of Columbia, Philip- 
pine Islands and Porto Rico), conditional sales 
(8 states and Alaska), partnership (16 states 
and Alaska), corporations (2 states), stock trans- 
fers (20 states and Alaska), fraudulent convey- 
ances (15 states), limited partnerships (14 states 
anti Alaska). 

'Phe codes of commerce w^hich prevail in 
European states began to be introduced at the 
opening of the nineteenth century, when the 
general European movement for codification 
may be said to have been inaugurated. France 
led the way with its separate Code de com- 
merce of 1807. Such was its jirestige that it 
was adopted at the time over almost all of 
Europe, and it is still the basis of the codes of 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Poland, (Jreece and 
Serbia and in a large ’ucasure of that of Italy, 
which in turn is the basis of the Portuguese 
code. I’hc Spanish code of 1885 on the whole 
adhered to the I'rench code. About the middle 
of the century, however, a great impetus had 
becii given to the study of commercial law in 
Germany under the leadership of 'Phiil and 
Ookischmidt. A general German act regarding 
negotiable instruments was adopted in 1847 
and a general code of commerce was promul- 
gated in 1861. The empire contributed the 
commercial code of 1897. 'The (Jennan codes 
have become very influential; and Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland, Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
Japan and, as far as negotiable instruments arc 
concerned, the Scandinavian countries have 
modeled their law upon that of Germany. 

By force of universal interest in commerce 
rather than through any deliberate statutory 
change the commercial codes of Europe have 
come to be the most generally applicable part 
of the law, the law of everyday life. A curious 
reversal of the relative position of the civil and 
commercial codes, often almost unnoticed, has 
been taking place and is probably destined to 
have far reaching effects on the jurisprudence 
of Europe. For instance, when acts only uni- 
laterally commercial are brought wdlhin the 
purview of the commercial law', the civil law 
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may be said to have been liberalized in effect 
although in another sense it may be said to 
have been superseded. The same result may be 
said to take place where the benefits of com- 
mercial legislation are extended to private indi- 
viduals, as when bankruptcy is permitted to 
non-traders as well as traders. 

In its international aspects commercial law 
raises many problems. These derive from the 
international character of commerce, which has 
always demanded uniformity in the legal rules 
under which it operates. 'I’he conflict of laws 
is troublesome also where it arises with respect 
to private relations, although commercial con- 
tacts and competition lead to friction more 
readily than do friendly visits. If some difficul- 
ties arc experienced even in fedenil unions of 
states, they will be even more numerous among 
independent nations. It is true that the com- 
mercial law of Kurope has a certain uniformity 
as a result of the common origins of its codes 
of commerce and that among all nations com- 
mercial law has had a certain similarity im- 
pressed upon it by the habits and necessities 
of commerce. Nevertheless, the divergences are 
great enough to create considerable pressure for 
international solutions. In extraordinary cases 
diplomatic machinery may have to be employed. 
Although the merchant who enters a foreign 
country to buy or sell is an alien and as such 
is dependent primarily upon the law of the land 
with which he trades he sometimes can invoke 
the diplomatic protection of his own govern- 
ment. Indeed, in the Near and Far East this 
has resulted in the establi.shed institution of 
exterritoriality, the origin of which may be 
regarded as in part due also to the inadequacy, 
with respect to commercial transactions, of the 
law of the regions where it has prevailed. Yet 
as regards the most constantly recurring of the 
difficulties of international commerce it is the 
ordinary law that must supply adjustment. The 
principles of the conflicts of laws act as means 
of conciliation, as do international treaties of a 
commercial type. Much can be accomplished 
also by the progressive international assimilation 
of commercial law; and some headway has been 
made in this direction in European countries, 
particularly with regard to the law of railway 
freights and negotiable instruments, with re- 
spect to which the need for uniformity is par- 
ticularly pressing. 

The compensation for the difficulties imposed 
on the law by foreign commerce is its resulting 
tendency toward improvement. Commerce has 


been both a cause and a means of transferring 
from country to country the results of experi- 
ments in the law. Thus comparative studies, 
likely to be academic in other divisions of law, 
are intensely practical in commercial law. Its 
problems and tasks in Europe as well as America 
may be said to center around the difficulty of 
making a working synthesis of the relatively 
stable, deep rooted, conservative national ele- 
ment in law and the rapidly varying needs of a 
commerce that is more sensitive to world wide 
developments than to local traditions. A sepa- 
rate code docs not solve the problem for more 
than a moment, although it may lay the foun- 
dation for more rapid and independent adjust- 
ment than is possible where one must carefully 
distinguish without separating. The daily task 
of any system of commercial law is essentially 
one of adaptation of old legal tools to new pur- 
poses in order to supply bu.siness with mecha- 
nisms for its legitimate enterprises, and it is 
by its ability to do this that its success or failure 
must be judged. 

In this process the commercial law has par- 
ticularly reflected the increasing regulation of 
business everywhere. When Sir Henry Maine 
observed that the progress of all law was from 
“status to contract” his statement may have 
been true, but the modern tendency is in quite 
the opposite direction. In the field of commer- 
cial law, for instance, there has taken place a 
standardization of contracts and hence of con- 
tract obligations, as in contracts of employment, 
insurance, transportation or conditional sales, 
due to the complications of modern business, 
which have made it all but impossible to bring 
into personal contact all the persons among 
whom legal relationships are created. The trans- 
formation of other institutions of the law has 
been no less marked in other ways. For instance, 
the trust, devised to aid thirteenth century 
monks to hold land when they were debarred 
from acquiring legal title, after serving later 
generations as a means of evading feudal bur- 
dens, as a testamentary device, as an escape 
from mortmain, as a scheme for organizing 
charities and non-established churches, as a 
plan for family settlements and particularly for 
the emancipation of married women, has come 
down to our own day to be experimented with 
as a credit device (the original trust receipt), 
as an organization device (not only as in the 
proscribed trusts of the nineteenth century but 
the business trust of today), as a risk shifting 
device (the original investment trust) and in 
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.▼eneral as a substitute for stewardship (the trust 
company with its many services). Again, the 
subsidiary corporation, at first a timid experi- 
ment, has been adapted to uses that are almost 
legion, ranging from a mere bookkeeping con- 
venience to the most complicated and delicate 
balancing of financial powers with curious ad- 
justments of return, risk, ownership or invest- 
ment, not to mention its convenience as a 
substitute for royalty agreements in the working 
of a patent or as a better arrangement for local 
re])rescntation than the selling agency or even 
as a new form of land tenure. 'Lhc mortgage in 
connection with corporate finance has under- 
gone no less startling changes. Beginning as a 
simple land mortgage to one lender or to a 
small group it is now the most complicated of 
documents, serving as a basis of corporate 
finance and reorganization. 'Lhe gap between 
the law in the books and the law in business 
is great but its size is after all a measure of the 
rate at which business changes arc wrought. 

Nathan Isaacs 
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Handelsgesetse des Erdballs, ed. by Oscar Borchardt 
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can edition as The Commercial Laws of the World, 
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Bihliouraphy of C0MMF.RCIAL Law: Gareis, Karl 
von, Systematische Rechtswissenschaft, Die Kultur der 
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COMMERCIAL POLICY. See Economic 
Police . 

COMMERCIAL ROUTES. Economic or po- 
tentially economic resources are so unevenly 
distributed over the earth’s surface that even the 
possibility of human life is in places contingent 
upon the transport and interchange of goods. 
Ti’he surpluses above bare subsistence, without 
which, as Alfred Marshall justly remarks, “even 
the simplest civilization is impossible,” have 
more utility and are more prized if exchanged to 
some extent between localities. Some “foreign” 
trade — that is, trade between geographically 
separated groups — has taken place in practically 
all the societies concerning which we have exact 
information. Particular goods tend to flow from 
places where they are plentiful to those in which 
scarcity exists, and to exchange for goods drawn 
in the opposite direction by the same economic 
forces. 

The commercial routes along which these 
goods flow are determined by both economic and 
non-economic forces. Of these the first may be 
summed up as the pull of commodities or, if 
viewed from the other end, of demand. This pull 
is affected by the social organization and the 
prevalent habits of consumption as well as by 
the methods of economic exploitation which de- 
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termine the nature of the goods and the difficulty 
of securing them. Prominent among the basic 
non-economic factors conditioning the placing 
of trade routes arc distance, topography, cli- 
mate and the existence or absence, as well as the 
direction of flow, of bodies or streams of water. 
I'o these might be added martial or peaceful 
traditions, political organization, the sympathy 
or antipathy between racial and cultural groups 
and the general human thirst for adventure. As 
the economic life of societies grows complicated, 
rationalization and calculation enter more and 
more into such problems as the relative cost and 
speed of transport. In the modern system of 
world trade changes take place rather rapidly 
through invention, while closely computed rate 
differentials determine the routes taken by 
passengers and freight. 

Remains give us some idea of the products 
actually exchanged by societies living before the 
time of recorded history, but for their com- 
mercial technique wc must rely largely upon 
analogy with priniitive peoples now in existence. 
Various tribally organized societies have well 
developed group and territorial divisions of 
labor, involving the regular exchange of prod- 
ucts along fixed routes. Im 'Eh urn {Among the 
Indians of Guiana^ London 1H83, p. 270-74) and 
Roth (“An Introductory Study of the Arts, 
Crafts and Customs of the Guiana Indians” 
in Bureau of American Ethnology, Annual 
Report iplO-jy, Washington 1924, p. 634-35) 
have described such specialization by tribes 
along the north coast of South America, "^rhis is 
mainly land trade, but R. S. Fortune, in a paper 
recently read before the American Anthropo- 
logical Association (“Economic Background of 
the Kula”), has pointed out a similar intertribal 
division of labor in Melanesia in which the 
exchanges take place along water routes. Of the 
fixed commercial lanes used by primitive 
peoples the natural watercourses are perhaps the 
bc.st example. 

Fixed commercial routes are found far back in 
historic times. As early as the Code of Ham- 
murabi — roughly 2100 B.c. — the caravan trade 
in Babylonia was so well organized that the 
respondentia type of combined interest and in- 
surance contract (still in use in the nineteenth 
century a.d.) was already in vogue. Similar 
bottomry contracts were common in the mari- 
time trade of Phoenicia, India, Greece and 
Rome. The horse may have been known in the 
Near East at the time of Hammurabi but was 
not in general use until at least five hundred 
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years later. The donkey was chiefly relied upon 
for the longer land hauls, and water routes were 
preferred where practicable. Wheeled carts 
were used with donkeys for centuries before 
they were with horses but for the longest com- 
mercial hauls never entirely displaced pack 
animals. Among these the camel began to be 
important in the Levant about 1500 B.c. He does 
not appear to have been in general use in Egypt 
for another thousand years or in the Sahara 
for still another seven hundred. 

Trade centers and routes are associated in 
various ways. For example, that part of the 
Syrian coast which lies nearest to the great bend 
in the Euphrates River has often furnished 
meeting places for oriental and occidental goods. 
Antioch has had a particularly long history as 
such a commercial center; others near by have at 
times been more important, anil not always for 
economic reasons. Similarly, whenever there 
was considerable oriental trade with the Medi- 
terranean m mediaeval or classic times, some 
port on or near one of the mouths of the Nile 
was almost certain to be nourishing. Egyptian 
commerce made these sites doubly advanta- 
geous. The ancient I''gyptians had a shallow, 
meandering canal, probably at least 150 miles 
long, through the Isthmus of Suez to one of the 
mouths of the Nile, and it was reconstructed at 
various times later. Before the days of steam- 
boats and power dredges this must have been of 
mediocre value for trade between the Indian 
Ocean and the Mediterranean. The Red Sea is 
over 1400 miles long and conditions arc de- 
cidedly unfavorable for navigation with oared 
or sailing vessels; gixjds from lands bordering on 
the Indian Ocean were generally unloaded far 
south, sent across to the Nile by caravan and 
floated down. When a commercial center like 
Antioch or Alexandria had seized its opportunity 
and become the tenninus of naturally superior 
trade lanes, the market itself deflected other 
routes or attracted new ones. Once established, 
such centers have often prevented the growth of 
rivals by force, as in the case of Bruges and Sluys 
in the Middle Ages. The force may be financial, 
not military; in the United States Providence, 
Rhode Island, has suffered from the watchful 
jealousy of Boston and New York. 

I'he improbability of the Phoenicians having 
been in direct contact with India and China be- 
fore the time of Alexander the Great is now gen- 
erally conceded. But after his conquests there 
was a fairly regular flow of spices, silk and other 
oriental goods westward, and Alexandria in 
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Egypt soon became one of the great centers of 
Oriental-Mediterranean commerce. Trade along 
this most famous of historic routes took a tre- 
mendous leap after a Greek named Hippalos dis- 
covered in the first century a.d. that it was 
possible to sail with the monsoon direct from the 
mouth of the Red Sea to India and to return 
after the seasonal wind direction had changed. 
Ships went to Harygaza, north of Bombay, and 
to Ceylon, where they met Chinese junks. l‘he 
rival route up the Persian Gulf and the Euphra- 
tes River and thence across the desert to Syria 
was more subject to interruptions because of 
war, but it carried a heavy traffic at all other 
times. To forward these expensive eastern goods 
and to move the heavier produce of the region 
itself the small light sliips of the time followed 
the shores of the Mediterranean and Black Seas, 
crossing only when it was unavoidable. The 
Roman system of roads supplemented sea and 
river routes, although the aims of many of their 
highways were largely strategic, the cost of 
transport high and economic life in the empire 
local to a degree which taxes the imagination of 
people in our age. 

In the west the Roman Empire expanded to 
a point where, because of the expense and slow- 
ness of transport at the time, the peripher}^ could 
no longer he made depctident upon the center, 
either politically or economically. The frontiers 
finally disappeared in the slow process of unify- 
ing the culture of the Roman fraction with that 
of the rest of a great continent. Constantinople, 
the remaining capital, was in the Near East, 
which had an older and more highly developed 
economic life than Italy. In the Byzantine or 
Eastern Roman period which followed, a new 
Persian Empire threatened to cut off the Syrian 
trade with the Orient altogether. The other old 
route by way of Egypt, the Red Sea and the In- 
dian Ocean was too far from Constantinople, an^l 
the eastern end of it was especially difficult to 
control from there. 'I’he emperor Justinian tried 
to renew the contact with Chinese silk traders in 
Ceylon, and also to open all-land routes to the 
Orient, passing to the north of the new Persian 
Empire. Plis success was mediocre in both cases. 
One important result of the partial blockade was 
the smuggling of silk worms into the Levant and 
the founding of the industry there. 

Within two centuries the followers of Mo- 
hammed wiped out the Persian state, reduced 
the Asiatic holdings of Constantinople to Asia 
Minor, conquered the entire southern shore of 
the Mediterranean and even took Spain. I’he 
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Moslems, in possession of both Syria and 
Egypt, generally preferred to deal with their co- 
religionists. In contrast w'ith the great days of 
the Byzantine Empire, few Syrians now visited 
Christian Europe. Goods came into Syria and 
Egypt from the Orient with more freedom than 
before, but if the Europeans wanted them they 
had to press the trade themselves from the 
West. The movement of grain, olive oil, pastoral 
products and various other items from north 
Afric'a across the Mediterranean continued, and 
at times in the Middle Ages the commerce of 
Genoa and Marseille with ports of what arc now 
Algeria and Tunisia was as large as that with all 
Syria. 

European trade with the Levant and in- 
directly with the Far East was greatly stimulated 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century by 
expeditions from the West, the larger of which 
are known as crusades. In the same process the 
final decay of the Byzantine Empire was greatly 
hastened by the assaults of its co-religionists. 
On the other hand, the only considerable region 
where the crusades did Mohammedanism any 
lasting damage was Spain. Syrian trade was 
permanently injured by invasions from central 
Asia, one of which reached Bagdad in 1258 and 
another Asia Minor itself in 1402. In the mean- 
time the general westward movement of central 
Asiatic peoples which in the thirteenth century 
culminated in the 'I’artar conquest of a vast area 
of eastern Ivurope had opened up new possibili- 
ties for northern land routes. Lajazzo, Erzerum, 
Trebizond and the Crimea prospered at the 
expense of Antioch, Acre and Bagdad. In the far 
north the rising German trade in the Baltic 
gained a tremendous impetus from the cutting 
by the Tartars of the old Varangian trade routes 
to the Black Sea. 'Fhe invaders did not get quite 
far enough to control this Baltic commerce. 

Mediaeval trade between northern Italy, 
southern Germany and h'rance over the well 
defined land routes was greatly hampered by 
tolls, regulations, disordered currencies and 
frequent military violence entailed by the multi- 
plicity of feudal authorities. Oriental and Medi- 
terranean goods for Atlantic Europe and the re- 
turn cargoes for them more and more look to 
the sea after about 1300. These “Flanders 
Fleets” from Venice used some northern ports, 
notably Bruges, in common with the vessels of 
the Hanseatic League. Mediaeval Europe had a 
fairly complete system of main sea routes, sup- 
plemented by traffic along rivers and wagon or 
pack trails. If the Roman economic organization 
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was somewhat more intensive (which is not en- 
tirely beyond dispute), that of the late Middle 
Ages exploited and knit together in its own 
fashion several times more territory in Europe. 
Thcre was, however, almost no direct contact 
between the Orient and the Mediterranean, 
Arabs having taken over the commerce of the 
Indian Ocean. Whether eastern goods came over 
southern or northern routes, camel driving 
peoples carried them over the final laps of the 
journeys before they got into European hands. 
The number of intermediaries, the unfamiliarity 
of final buyers with conditions of production, 
transshipments from water to land and vice versa 
and the expensivencss of land haulage all helped 
to keep down the volume of trade. Moreover, the 
long chain of monopolies, elaborately organized 
and in the hands of people who did not even 
know one another, proved resistant to change. 

Eventually European public order improved, 
national states began to appear, local monopolies 
were brought under control and the conditions 
surrounding road and river transport were 
greatly ameliorated. The most important trend 
of the early modern period was the dwindling in 
importance of the Levant trade. Even before the 
voyages of discovery this trade had been more 
or less dislocated. Disorders in the Near East 
were partly responsible. The decay of agricul- 
ture in the Tigris-Euphrates country led to the 
decline of cities like Bagdad and curtailed the 
possibilities for trading between the Persian 
Gulf and the Mediterranean. Constantinople 
was already crippled w'hen the Turks took pos- 
session in 1453 and their efforts to build up) the 
trade were not successful. One of the great dis- 
turbing factors had been the copying of l./cvan- 
tine and oriental goods in Europe on such a 
scale that the close of the Middle Ages found 
some industries largely transplanted. The 
opening of direct sea routes to the Orient and the 
discovery of America, coming almost simultane- 
ously, constituted a devastating blow to the 
Levant trade and opened a new commercial era. 

Between the beginnings of the voyages of 
discovery and the perfecting of the steamboat 
and the railway in the nineteenth century a 
revolution in deep sea routes took place. Ships 
with instruments were developed which could 
sail for days or weeks out of sight of land, 
effectively harnessing the winds for motive 
power. World trade, properly speaking, laid its 
solid foundations on cheap, direct haulage by 
sea. On the other hand, such changes as took 
place in inland rentes were at first largely sub- 


sidiary to the developments mentioned above 
and consisted of the multiplication, with some 
refinements in detail, of things known for cen- 
turies. Natural watercourses were improved and 
eked out here and there by canal construction. 
Roads as good as the Roman ones were being 
built in various parts of Europe by the latter part 
of the eighteenth century. The speed attained 
was about the same as in ancient times and no 
considerable innovation in the way of artificial 
power had been achieved. Canals provided with 
locks (a mediaeval Italian or Dutch invention) 
lessened the cost of haulage somewhat and 
tapped some new inland regions; but the real 
opening of the interior of vast continents still had 
to wait. The primitive tramways of the six- 
teenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
were subject to the same basic limitations; their 
crawling speed and high costs limited the dis- 
tances they could traverse and the kinds of 
goods they could carry. 

At the outset the steamboat had more im- 
portant effects upon inland than ocean routes, 
solving as it did the great problem of up stream 
propulsion. World history down to about 1810 
had often turned on the fact that rich territories 
could not be assimilated economically, and hence 
politically, because of the limited volume and 
high cost of up stream traffic. Thus the Romans 
were handicapped in their occupation of the 
lower Danube valley because it drains too far to 
the northward into the Black Sea; and they 
failed altogether to manage that section of 
Germany w'hcrc the rivers flow north and north- 
west. Mediterranean and Atlantic Europe were 
curiously separated in mediaeval and early 
modern times, each with its own economic 
nuclei. 'Lhe rapid development of the Missis- 
sippi valley is an outstanding illustration of the 
effects of steamboats. Before their introduction 
imports had been almost prohibitive in cost 
and extremely slender in bulk. The effects, so- 
cial as well as economic, of making the rivers 
genuine two-way commercial routes were revo- 
lutionary. Roads and canals, as feeders and con- 
necting links, were made financially practicable 
by the growth in traffic. At the outset the railway 
itself was less a pioneer into new regions than an 
auxiliary to these older routes, getting its start 
by sharing business they had created. Wind is a 
fairly satisfactory source of propulsion on the 
open sea but it can be almost useless at close 
quarters, between winding river banks and 
against a strong current. In harbors also, where 
the terminals of inland and deep sea transport 
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systems coincide, the tugboat and other powered 
craft add almost indefinitely to the capacity for 
handling promptly large quantities of goods. 

It was the railway which ushered in the place- 
ment and function of commercial routes 
familiar to us. On the basis of it enormous areas 
like the United States and the Russian Empire 
were united in a way previously impossible. It 
first made feasible the opening up of wide 
prairies, the swift, economical crossing of desert 
and mountainous stretches — in short, the politi- 
cal and economic unification of vast territories 
more or less in defiance of their strictly natural 
features. And the same mechanical age which 
applied steam power directly to the tramway and 
the boat soon learned to use it more indirectly 
in refining the transport system by dredging, 
shoveling and blasting out artificial waterways 
on an entirely new scale. Ihus commerce be- 
tween Europe and the Far East was revolution- 
ized, for at least a second time, by the opening 
of the direct deep water route through the Isth- 
mus of Suez; and world trade routes were again 
redrawn by the more difficult engineering feat 
at Panama. 

The Suez Canal route cut nearly 3500 miles 
from the distance by sea from Liverpool to 
Hongkong, a reduction of one third. Practically 
45 percent of the distance to Bombay was an- 
nihilated by the same stroke. While the saving in 
miles to Australia was slight, the alternative 
route made possible new combinations of ports, 
cargoes and passenger services out and back. 
Although, in general, Atlantic ports of the 
United States profited le.ss. New York was 
brought 2293 niiles nearer Hongkong. ^J'he cost 
of certain oriental goods delivered in the coun- 
tries bordering on the north Atlantic dropped 
25 to 35 percent in fifteen years. Demand was 
stimulated by the falling prices and the saving in 
distance made possible about a third more 
traffic, even without any change in the available 
shipping. The shifts from sail to steam and from 
wood to iron in ship construction were already 
well under way by 1869, and the swing from 
iron to steel was just beginning. 

New York came finally into its own as a 
nucleus of world trade routes with the opening 
of the Panama Canal in 1914. Coastwise voyages 
between Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States were shortened by 7000 to 9000 miles. 
Hongkong was brought as close to New York 
via Panama as via Suez, and Shanghai and 
Yokohama 1876 and 3768 miles closer, respec- 
tively. The west coast of Latin America is 
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now reached from Atlantic ports of the United 
States almost as quickly and cheaply as the east 
coast. Sydney is about equally far from Liver- 
pool by any one of three routes, and New Zea- 
land is actually 1500 miles closer to Liverpool by 
the Panama Canal. 

For the trade of some areas the competition 
between the Suez and Panama routes is keen, 
but generally the two complement each other. 
A few ports like Punta Arenas in southern Chile 
have suffered from the Panama route. Even for 
San F'rancisco the opening of the Panama Canal 
was not an unmixed ble.ssing. Manufacturers 
and importers on the Atlantic coast began mak- 
ing many shipments direct by water to and from 
the Orient, whereas formerly the goods had 
moved across the United States by rail. For this 
new type of voyage San P'rancisco became a 
mere port of call instead of a port of origin. The 
bulk of the trade is several times larger than in 
1914, but the nature of it and the routes followed 
are greatly changed. Deep water canals through 
Suez and Panama have contributed also to the 
recent tendency toward scheduled line traffic in 
the ocean freight business, replacing the spo- 
radic voyages of tramp steamers. I'he emphasis 
upon speed, exact routes and time schedules has 
of late years increasingly hurt the sailing ship. 

What often escapes attention is the way in 
which the growing dominance of a price system 
with closely calculated items has coordinated the 
various kinds of commercial routes. The same 
ships which carry some goods direct from Japan 
and China to New York call at Seattle or San 
Francisco and turn over raw silk to the trans- 
continental railways for quicker transit. Al- 
though there is competition between motor and 
rail routes, seventy American railways in 1929 
were using motor trucks, tractors and trailers. 
Some of these companies also operate busses, 
while many independent bus lines supplement 
rather than compete with railway systems. 
Because of its great speed and a certain flexibility 
of route the airplane has taken over some traffic 
which would formerly have gone by rail. Great 
railroads have accepted this fact and inaugurated 
cooperative joint services aiming at the combina- 
tion of speed with economy, comfort and safety. 
In a number of countries, particularly Germany, 
the canal has become a genuinely integral and 
largely non-competitive transport factor. 

All over the world inland transportation by 
water, rail, road and air feeds the ports and is fed 
by them. Sometimes there is financial integra- 
tion between deep sea and inland routes, al- 
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though it is generally partial and rarely neces- 
sary. For example, a French steamship line owns 
a system of busses and hotels in north Africa, 
while an Amc/ican railway from the Pacific 
coast has its own steamship line from New 
Orleans to New York; but in neither case docs 
the combination of land and water routes give a 
real monopoly. 

The integration of the world’s trade routes 
and the division of traffic on the basis of com- 
parative costs cannot be understood separately 
from the commercial revolution which has taken 
place within a century. Telegraphic, cable and 
wireless transmission of quotations and informa- 
tion has accelerated the spread of our western 
price system. Speed and precision of delivery 
have increased at the same time that the cost per 
ton-mile and passenger-mile has dwindled. One 
of the best general indices of civilization is the 
degree to which territorial specialization is 
worked out on the basis of natural advantages. 
Commercial routes and techniques arc insepar- 
able, nor can either be viewed independently of 
the industries whose products they move; but 
the cost of haulage throws much light on all 
three. C)n an average, freight moves about five 
times as fast today by rail as it did by wagon 
early in the past century, and the cost is far 
below one fifth. Due to the speed achieved and 
to the organization of both commerce and in- 
dustry heavy and perishable goods can be de- 
livered in a manner that would have been im- 
possible a humlred years ago. Along some eco- 
nomic frontiers like the northern Sahara trans- 
port by pack camel is about as cheap as by motor 
car or narrow gauge railway. Here the decisive 
difference between the two methods is not in 
cost but in speed and in the kind of goods which 
it is practicable to move at all. 

The general economic and social effects of 
new commercial routes, and of the growing in- 
tensity and regularity of traffic along older ones, 
are the most impressive of all, although they 
lend themselves more to description than to cal- 
culation. Goods are more uniform in quality and 
price today than would have been deemed pos- 
sible even a century ago. Under the prc.ssure of 
a new commercial revolution the distinctive- 
ness of oUl civilizations has broken down, some- 
times too fast. Rapid transit, including the fre- 
quent delivery of mail to hamlets and farms, has 
helped to decide ancient issues between town 
and country. 'I’he United States is never to de- 
velop a peasantry of the Old World type, and 
even in those countries where the inertia of his- 


tory is behind them distinctively peasant condi- 
tions are being undermined. More and more, 
rural populations produce for market, buy in 
markets where there is a saving and really calcu- 
late these differentials. We are facing a genuine, 
world wide price economy for the first time, and 
it raises problems which have been only vaguely 
considered. 

City people no longer live walled in. They see 
country life as well as read about it, and the 
converse is also the case. To live ten, or even 
twenty to forty, miles from one’s daily work is no 
longer unusual. Seasonal and longer migrations 
of laborers take place on a vast scale. Products 
arc not merely hauled in great bulk between 
distent continents but are literally transplanted 
half way around the world with an elaborately 
calculated premeditation on the basis of cost 
which is unprecedented. 'Phis is one of the 
main reasons why no group of people can long 
resist the all pervading ect)nomic system of 
the Occident, which is brought to them by 
commercial routes and which cuts the ground 
from under their feet unless they construct 
similar foundations. 
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COMMERCIAL TREATIES are contracts be- 
tween states relating to the rights and protection 
of person and property, to commerce, navigation 
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and consular jurisdiction and in some cases in- 
clude specific customs tariff rates and other 
special provisions. The understanding is gen- 
erally embodied in a formal instrument, negoti- 
ated and ratified according to the constitutional 
requirements of the respective countries; some- 
times, and especially when limited in scope, it is 
embodied in a less formal agreement or conven- 
tion or in an exchange of notes. 

Until modem times the problem of com- 
merce, if it arose in any form, related not to the 
rules under which trade was to be conducted but 
to the right to trade at all. The trader was essen- 
tially an adventurer and, if a foreigner, was 
looked upon with suspicion or even hostility. 
The empires of Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
Athens, Corinth, Tyre, Carthage, Palmyra, 
Petra and Rome traded with barbarians and 
savage peoples on the periphery of the then 
civilized world. They exacted from one another 
rights to trade as spoils of war. After his victory 
over the Arameans at Aphek Ahab exacted an 
agreement from Ben-hadad under which the 
Israelite traders were permitted to conduct 
bazaars in “streets” in Damascus as Ben-hadad’s 
father had done in Samaria (/ Kiriifs XX: 34). 
From necessity some trade was tolerated be- 
tween peoples and there were no doubt arrange- 
ments for Its protection. Classical writers allude 
to them and the te.xts of a few treaties have come 
down to us, such as the commercial treaties be- 
tween Carthage and Rome dated 509 b.C. and 
348 B.C. 

During the Middle Ages commerce continued 
to be insecure or was at best protected by cus- 
tom. It was subject to burdensome local ta.xes 
and regulations, against which the policy of 
mercantilism later became a liberal revolt. Per- 
mission to trade was personal, expressing itself 
in royal letters, charters and special laws. In the 
twelfth century Genoa, Pisa and Venice began to 
make definite and formal arrangements for 
trading and the practise, spreading over Europe, 
became the genesis of the modern system of 
commercial treaties. Slowly personal privileges 
were supplanted by more general and durable 
ones; mere permission gave way to rights. The 
first treaties were contracts affecting only the 
states directly participating in the negotiations — 
there being at first nothing in them in the nature 
of the most-fa vored-nation clause — and large 
entities, such as the very right to trade, were 
bargained for without the refinements which 
characterized later treaty bargaining. Under the 
pressure of competition for equal treatment. 
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however, particularly in the Near Eastern 
markets, the idea of the most-favored -nation 
clause took form. It became the practise to in- 
clude in a treaty the pledge, usually unilateral, 
that the western state or commercial city would 
receive as favorable treatment as that accorded 
any other. 

Of the thousands of commercial treaties that 
have been in force the following may be regarded 
as among the important landmarks: the earliest 
English treaty, that with Norway in 1217; 
CnimwelPs treaty with Sweden in 1654; the 
Methuen treaty of 1703 between England and 
Portugal; the first commercial treaty of the 
United States with France in 1778; the Conven- 
tion of Commerce and Navigation between the 
United States and Great Britain in 1815, which 
is still in force after more than a century of com- 
mercial peace between the two peoples; the 
Cobden treaty of i860 between England and 
France, which began a liberalizing tendency in 
amtinentiil tariff schedules; the most-favored- 
nation provision (art. xi) of the Treaty of 
Frankfort, 1871, between Germany and France; 
the commercial treaties negotiated by Germany 
on the basis of her general and conventional 
tariff of 1902; the commercial treaty sections of 
the peace treaties following the World War; and 
the German- American commercial treaty of 

1925; 

With the improvements in production and 
transportation and the expansion of trade and 
finance has come the growth of a complex com- 
mercial treaty structure which has become an 
important factor in stabilizing and regulating 
the economic relations between states. Two 
liberalizing tendencies have carried us far be- 
yond the ideas embodied in the early treaties: 
first, the tendency to assimilate the rights of 
aliens to those of nationals; and second, the re- 
placement of the mere permission to trade, often 
temporary and uncertain, by the right to trade 
under equal and stable conditions. 

Changing commercial policy has been re- 
flected in the use which nations have made of 
commercial treaties. Great Britain during her 
free trade regime, having no tariffs with which 
to bargain, used her diplomatic influence to ex- 
tend the use of the general commercial treaty 
with the guaranty of unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment. The United States at 
the beginning of its history found the conditional 
principle of the most-favored-nation clause best 
adapted to combating the harsh discriminatory 
policies of European states, but as American 
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interest shifted to internal development the 
commercial treaty became relatively unimpor- 
tant and the conditional principle became sterile 
or, in so far as it was effective, its results were 
quite different from those originally sought. 
Following the World War the economic interests 
of the United States in foreign markets called 
for a more affirmative policy and the govern- 
ment initiated a new series of commercial trea- 
ties containing the unconditional most-favored- 
nation principle. 

In Europe with the rise of the multiple 
(schedule) tariff systems the commercial treaty 
became an important instrument in the effort to 
coordinate a policy of protection for domestic 
industry with the encouragement of export 
trade. 

The provisions of modern commercial treaties 
cover a wide range of subjects, such as: condi- 
tions of residence, travel and trade; immigration 
and emigration; police protection and civil 
rights; admission of diplomatic and consular 
officers, their rights and activities; vehicles and 
instruments of communication and transporta- 
tion; navigation, quarantine and harbor regula- 
tions and dues relating thereto; conditions for 
importation, exportation, transit, transfer and 
warehousing of merchandise; tariffs and customs 
laws; protection of patents, trademarks, copy- 
rights and other industrial property rights; pos- 
session and disposal of, or succc.ssion to, real and 
personal property; payment of taxes; rights of 
commercial, industrial or financial associations; 
exemption from military service, municipal 
functions, forced loans and extraordinary levies; 
treatment of commercial travelers and their 
samples; bounties and drawbacks; internal du- 
ties and local dues; treatment of vessels seeking 
refuge from damage or shipwreck; salvage 
operations and dues; coasting trade, and port to 
port trade with foreign cargoes; exterritorial 
jurisdiction; freedom of religious worship; and 
right of burial with suitable decorum and re- 
spect. 

Aside from certain miscellaneous provisions 
the contents of the modern general commercial 
treaty fall into three sections — consular rights, 
national treatment and most-favored-nation 
treatment. 

Sometimes in a separate convention, some- 
times in a section of a general commercial 
treaty, nations define the conditions under which 
they will exchange consular agents, consuls or 
consuls general — ^how they are received, their 
rights and their duties. Consular officers are 


exempted from taxation; they are permitted to 
fly their national flag over their offices; their 
archives are protected; they may request redress 
or protection for their nationals; they have 
jurisdiction over disputes on their national 
ve.ssels when within their districts; they can take 
depositions, authenticate documents and ad- 
minister estates of their nationals dying within 
their districts. 

Under the so-called Capitulations (<7.7^.) which 
western states negotiated with Near Eastern 
and Far Eastern peoples exterritorial jurisdic- 
tion was provided for and consuls of western 
states were declared competent to act as judges 
in civil and criminal cases involving their own 
nationals and to apply in such cases their 
national law. 

National treatment is a guaranty to the citi- 
zens of one of the contracting }>artics of the same 
treatment received by the citizens of the other 
contracting party in the matters specified. 
Under the influence of the tendency to assimi- 
late the rights of aliens to the rights of nationals 
this treatment is often guaranteed by either 
municipal or international law, but it is also 
often .specifically referred to in connection with 
certain matters in commercial treaties. The 
phrase “national treatment” seldom occurs in 
commercial treaties and the nature, scope and 
extent of the treatment pledged in any treaty 
must be determined by the language employed. 
For example, in the treaty of 1815 between 
the United States and Great Britain reciprocal 
national treatment with reference to duties or 
charges on vessels is guaranteed in the following 
language: “No higher or other duties or charges 
shall be imposed in any of the ports of the 
United States on British vessels than those pay- 
able in the same ports by vessels of the United 
States; nor in the ports of any of His Britannick 
Majesty’s territories in Europe on the vessels of 
the United States than shall be payable in the 
same ports on British vessels.” 

In many other matters a nation agrees to place 
the citizens of another on an equality with its 
own, as, for example, in the right to engage in 
lawful commerce and industry; in the guaranty 
of all civil rights and access to the courts for 
protection of person and property; and in equal 
treatment with nationals in payment of import 
and export duties. 

It is the policy of nations generally to reserve 
for their own citizens certain rights and privi- 
leges which for one reason or another are not 
extended to aliens. For example, it has been the 
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policy of the United States for over a century to 
reserve the coasting trade exclusively for vessels 
of its own citizens. When, therefore, national 
treatment is pledged in terms sufficiently broad 
to cover this trade, a provision is introduced ex- 
pressly excepting coastwise shipping. The Con- 
vention of Commerce and Navigation of iSija 
between the United States and the Netherlani 
provides that neither party shall impose upon 
the vessels of the other, from whatever place 
arriving, any duties or port charges of any kind 
or discrimination which shall not be imposed in 
like cases on national vessels. '^This convention 
then provides that: “The present arrangement 
does not extend to the coasting trade and 
fisheries of the two countries respectively, which 
are exclusively allowed to national vessels . . . .” 

Equally important and better known than 
national treatment is the principle of most- 
favored-nation treatment. The former has been 
the central treaty principle in the tendency 
toward assimilation of rights of aliens to those of 
nationals; the latter has been the principle which 
has contributed to the establishment of equal 
and stable treatment as between states. Most- 
favored -nation treatment is the pledge to grant 
generally or in certain specified nuitters the same 
and equal treatment to the citizens and goods of 
another state as has been or may be granted to 
the citizens and goods of any third state which 
is on the point of becoming a favored nation. It 
is not the purpose of the most-favored-nation 
clause to establish a most favored nation, that is, 
a nation more favored than others. On the con- 
trary, its function is to maintain equality of 
treatment and to insure to each state that it will 
at all times be treated as favorably as the state 
which is “most favored.” 'The practical cflcct of 
the clause is to obtain for each of the contracting 
states any benefits which momentarily m'lkc a 
third nation favored. A more accurate term 
would be “the equally-favorcd-nation clause.” 

It is always a matter of importance to a state 
to be assured that the treatment its citizens re- 
ceive at the hands of another shall not be less 
favorable than that which the other acairds to 
the citizens of a third state. 'The principle of 
most-favored-nation treatment is based upon 
the conception that a state is entitled to, and 
should grant, equality of treatment iti commer- 
cial relations. As a safeguard against oversight at 
the moment of negotiation and to obviate the 
necessity of subsequent negotiations the provi- 
sion known as the most-favored-nation clause 
was devised to insure to the contracting states 
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the benefits not only of concessions pre^tiously 
made but also of those subsequently to be made 
by either of the contracting states. 

Most-favored-nation clauses occur in com- 
mercial treaties in a variety of forms. It is, how- 
ever, sufficient to distinguish the bilateral from 
the unilateral; and the unconditional from the 
conditional. 

The bilateral clause is reciprocally binding on 
both parties to the treaty and is the usual form in 
all treaties between states on the same inter- 
national plane. The unilateral clause obligates 
only one nation to avoid discrimination and was 
the form of the most-favored-nation clause in 
the Capitulations and in some treaties with 
eastern states, e.g. article 9 of the Treaty of 
1856 between the United States and Siam. 

Many refinements appear in the discussion of 
the conditional and unconditional forms and 
interpretations of the most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple. T’hc conditional form recognizes a dis- 
tinction between concessions gratuitously made 
and concessions made in return for an equivalent 
concession by the other state; whereas the un- 
conditional form names no conditions or cir- 
cumstances limiting the immediate and auto- 
matic extensions of any concession when it is 
granted to any third state. Both forms recognize 
in prifjciple that any act of either party to a 
treaty which makes a third power a “favored 
nation” is contrarv to the treaty and entitles the 
party discriminated against to the same favor. 
Under the conditional interpretation a favor 
granted to a third nation for a compensation 
does not create in the technical sense a “favored” 
nation, and the other party to the treaty is there- 
fore unable to claim the advantages of the con- 
cession without offering an equivalent conces- 
sion. 

'The conditional form and interpretation of 
the most-favored-nation principle obtained 
vogue in the United States, both because of the 
legalistic reasoning of our statesmen and jurists, 
who insisted upon applying the Anglo-Saxon 
doctrine of “consideration” in the law of con- 
tracts to international treaties, and also because 
of the survival of the old idea that treaty bargain- 
ing concerns primarily only the contracting 
states and that a tariff rate reduction, made upon 
the “condition” that certain reductions be made 
by the other party, is not to be granted to any 
third power unless that power gives an “equiv- 
alent” concession. 

The conditional form was inaugurated at the 
end of the eighteenth century when tariff rates 
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were of minor importance in bargaining as com- 
pared with larger rights of commerce and 
navigation. But tariff bargaining during the 
course of the nineteenth century became largely 
a statistical controversy over the relative value of 
concessions to be made, and it became increas- 
ingly difficult to arrive at any agreement upon 
the equivalent concession to be made by the 
third party. Furthermore, the United States in 
the case of certain reciprocity treaties took the 
extreme position that the third country could 
not offer any equivalent concession because the 
value of the original concession consisted in its 
being exclusive. 

'Fhe United States adopted the policy of equal 
commercial treatment in the Tariff Act of 1922. 
Supported by this legislative authorization the 
American government refrained from renewing 
its request for the preferential tariff treatment 
which its citizens had enjoyed in the markets of 
Brazil and, furthermore, in various exchanges of 
notes and treaties, completely abandoned its cen- 
tury old policy and replaced in its commercial 
negotiations the conditional by the uncondi- 
tional form of the most-favored-nation clause, 
A model was drawn up for a new scries of com- 
mercial treaties and the most-favored-nation 
provisions were couched in the unconditional 
form. The new policy came before the Senate 
for the first time in the commercial treaty with 
^jermany, which after full consideration was 
ratified h'cbruary 10, 1925. 

7 ’he unconditional most-favored -nation prin- 
ciple was used to generalize concessions under 
the commercial treaty system of Europe from 
the Cobden treaty of i860 to 1914. In the recent 
post-war period doubts arose concerning its 
utility because of its association with the pre-war 
aggressive treaty policy of Ciermany. In general, 
however, the soundness of the principle is ac- 
cepted and the tendency is not to revert to the 
old conditional practise but to make effective the 
unconditional principle (see League of Nations, 
Economic and Financial Commi.ssion, Inter- 
national Economic Conference, ReporU mtd 
Proceedings^ Geneva 1927). When all countries 
follow the unconditional most-favored -nation 
practise, equality of treatment is guaranteed 
generally and tendencies arc set 111 motion con- 
tributing to commercial stability, simplicity and 
uniformity of tariff rates, mutual confidence and 
international good will. 

The tariff treaty is one of the results of tariff 
bargaining. It is an extension of the general 
commercial treaty and is usually like the latter in 


that it contains the most-favored-nation clause. 
Modem governments have had at the same time 
certain economic interests pressing them for 
protection against foreign competition and 
others asking for aid in obtaining reductions in 
foreign tariffs which interfere with their export 
trade. I'hc aims of these two groups are not 
easily reconciled, but the reconciliation was at- 
tempted by means of the tariff treaty. In Europe, 
therefore, the tariff treaty became more and 
more important. 

'Fhe conditional most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple had a logical corollary in the United States 
in certain of our tariff bargaining experiences 
which were directed toward obtaining special 
and, where possible, exclusive concessions. In 
some of these experiences the method used W'as 
that of imposing }’)cnalty or additional duties; 
that is, rates additional to those fixed by legisla- 
tion for normal conditions. The bargaining pro- 
visions of the tariff acts of 1890 and 1897 are 
examples. Under the former the president con- 
cluded a number of agreements while the latter 
was the means whereby the United States ob- 
tained certain concessions from Brazil in 1904. 

In addition to penalty duties the Tariff Act of 
1897 contained two provisions which em- 
powered the president to grant reductions in 
duties in favor of nations making similar con- 
cessions to the United States. Section 3 of the 
act authorized the president, in return for 
“reciprocal and equivalent concessions,” to 
grant special reductions from the duties on a 
very limited number of articles. Instead of 
penalty duties the iirinciplc is here introducetl 
of making reductions in the regular tariff rates 
on certain articles in return for reciprocal reduc 
lions in the tariff' rates of other countries. Two 
series of agreements known as the “ Argol agree- 
ments” were negotiated and proclaimed. Section 
4 of the Tariff Act of 1897 also provided for 
certain agreements which, before becoming 
effective, required the ratification of the Senate. 
Under this section the so-called “Kasson 
treaties” were negotiated but never ratified. 

American experience under the acts of 1890 
and 1897 demonstrates conclusively the futility 
of bargaining for special and exclusive favors. 
No country could have been in a stronger 
economic position; but even so the actual trade 
gains were small and uncertain. In no sense did 
they compensate for the effort expended, for the 
misunderstanding arising and for the ill will 
which they engendered among other peoples. 

The United States has at various times en- 
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deavored to enter into closer commercial rela- 
tions with neighboring countries, Hawaii, Mex- 
ico, Cuba and Canada. In the case of the treaties 
with Hawaii (1875 and 1898) and with Cuba 
(1903) the United States refused not only to 
accept equivalents from other nations in return 
for concessions granted these countries in the 
American market but also to allow those coun- 
tries to generalize the concessions which they 
granted to the United States. Under her treaty 
of 1851 with Hawaii Great Britain was, fmm 
her point of view, entitled to tlie concessions 
granted the United States, but the American 
government refused to let Hawaii yield. In the 
treaty with Cuba it is stipulated that the conces- 
sions shall not be granted to any other country. 
“Propinquity and neighborlincss,” it has been 
said, “may create special and peculiar terms of 
intercourse not equally open to all the world.” 
Frelinghuysen in a note to Mexico in 18S4 en- 
tered “a courteous denial that the most-favored- 
nation clause applies to reciprocity treaties.” 

Probably the extreme in this particular phase 
of the subject was reached in the attempt in the 
treaty of 1886 with 1 onga to read a special inter- 
pretation into international law. 'The article 
providing for inost-favored-nation treatment 
contained the following clause: “it being under- 
stood that the Parties hereto affirm the principle 
of the law of nations that no privilege granted for 
equivalent or on account of propinquity or other 
special conditions may come under »^he stipula- 
tions herein contained as to favored nations.” 

The purpose of reciprocity may be to develop 
foreign markets for the products of a country, 
to promote closer political relations, to iissist 
weaker economic units, or it may be a combina- 
tion of all these ends. While special arrange- 
ments are in general undesirable for the reason 
that they tend to discriminate against third 
countries there arc cases where close politir-il 
and economic bonds would, even from an inter- 
national standpoint, justify a reciprocal arrange- 
ment. The reciprocity agreement of 1903 with 
Cuba probably falls in this class inasmuch as its 
discontinuance would be a distinct injury to 
Cuba and to her prosperity, which depends on 
political and geographic relations with the 
United States, whose place no other country 
could take. 

The effect of exclusive concessions in tariff 
treaties differs according to the circumstances. 
Exclusive concessions may operate as bounties 
CO the producer, as they did in the case of the 
Hawaiian reciprocity treaty, or they may uiii- 
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mately accrue to the benefit of the consumer, as 
they did in the case of the Cuban reciprocity 
treaty. 

In bargaining there is a psychological advan- 
tage in being able to offer to reduce tariff rates in 
return for reductions desired from another 
country. Two tarifl* systems have had this ad- 
vantage: the maximum and minimum system, 
under which the legislative branch of the 
government fixes a schedule determined by the 
minimum needs of revenue or protection; the 
general and conventional system, which is 
similar to the maximum and minimum with the 
exception that the lower rates are fixed by the 
executive. The lower rates are made effective 
either directly in a commercial treaty or through 
the operation of the unconditional most- favored- 
nation principle, which has supplemented in 
operation both of these double tariff systems. 
T'he negotiations under these systems tended to 
bring info effect all the lower rates, and if they 
had been comjffctcly successful and if the lower 
rates had been generalized by the most-favored- 
nation p>rincij>le the rcvSult would have been the 
same as a single tariff fixed by each anintry ac- 
cording to its domestic needs. 

But the double column tariffs failed either to 
establish equality or to moderate the level of 
tariffs. 'Fhe high or fighting rates were used to 
exact advantages while at the same time con- 
cealed discriminations in customs regulations 
and commodity classification were used to avoid 
the obligation to grant equal treatment under the 
unconditional most -favored-nation clause. The 
experience of European ajuntries during the last 
generation shows that the concessional method 
of tariff bargaining leads by its very nature to 
bickerings and tariff wars. At best it results in 
concealed, instead of open, discriminations 
against third countries. Furthermore the out- 
come has been higher tariffs. Each country made 
genenjus advances in its rates to fortify its posi- 
tion for bargaining purposes; and the conces- 
sions which it granted were frequently, if not 
usually, less generous than the preliminary tac- 
tical increases. Nations using the multiple tariff 
system with the maximum and minimum form 
have always definitely fixed the minimum rates 
at a level deemed necessary by them either for 
the protection of their home industry or for the 
production of revenue. Or if they have used 
the general and conventional system they have 
fixed the general rates high enough to allow 
abundant room for bargaining while still main- 
taining effective protection. The same special 
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economic interests or lobbies which exert their 
influence in favor of high tariff rates are equally 
effective in establishing the minimum or con- 
ventional rates in a multiple tariff system. Hence 
a system of bargaining for concessions on the 
basis of a multiple tariff tends not to lower 
the general level of a tariff but rather to in- 
crease it. 

Penalty or additional duties used in conjunc- 
tion with a single column tariff fixed on the 
basis of domestic need (revenue or protection) 
are the most effective means of establishing 
equal treatment. Under such a system the use of 
tariff treaties is limited to special cases, such as 
a border agreement or a reciprocity treaty justi- 
fied by some peculiar geographical or political 
situation. The instruments required are: the 
general commercial treaty, to which we now re- 
turn as a sound instrument of commercial 
policy; and a penalty provision in the single 
column tariff law similar to Section 2 of the 
Tariff Act of 1909 and to Section 317 of the 
Tariff Act of 1922. Provisions like these become 
active only when a foreign country discriminates. 
They provide not fighting but protective tariffs. 
They tend to be ineffective if too much discre- 
tion is left to the executive in their application. 
With certain restrictions which will permit bar- 
gaining their application should be compulsory 
if the discrimination is not removed. 'I’lieir ap- 
plication should also be sufficiently flexible to 
reach all cases, including concealed discrimina- 
tion, with commensurate penalties. 

Bargaining for special advantages might work 
to the advantage of weak nations if the strong 
refrained from exerting their power, but in 
international dealings that is not likely to occur. 
Weak nations, if they champion a regime of 
special bargaining, are only forging weapons that 
may be used against them. On the other hand, 
the principle of equality of treatment gives to 
the economically strong nations only the ad- 
vantages which arc theirs by reason of their 
strength. At the same time it affords the eco- 
nomically weak nations a degree of protection 
not available to them under the harsh operation 
of a system of special dealings. 

The World War for a time gave undue prom- 
inence to aggressive and discriminatory policies 
in commercial negotiations. 'Phe Central Powers 
had planned a Mitteleuropa\ the Allies had 
adopted the Paris Economic Pact of June, 1916. 
The unilateral most-favored -nation principle 
was forced on Germany for a limited time by the 
peace treaty. In the United States there was a 


vigorous but unsuccessful demand for the res- 
toration of the old discriminatory navigation 
laws. Such policies will always be brought for- 
ward by narrow national or class groups or by 
minorities seeking to use the processes of gov- 
ernment for their personal gain. 

The economic conference held at Geneva in 
1927 checked the spread of discriminatory and 
exclusive policies. One of the results was the 
multilateral convention and protocol for the 
abolition of import and export prohibitions and 
restrictions (proclaimed by the United States 
March 6, 1930, United States Treaty Series no. 
811). The preamble of this convention declares 
“that import and export prohibitions, and the 
arbitrary practices and disguised discriminations 
to which they give rise, have had deplorable 
results” and “that a return to the effective 
liberty of international commerce is one of the 
primary conditions of world prosperity.” 

Although liberal tendencies have begun to 
reestablish themselves, progress is slow\ Eco- 
nomic difficulties in agriculture and industry 
have aggravated the situation. Nations arc re- 
examining all the principles of commercial 
policy and are asking anew whether the accept- 
ance of them conforms with their interests. 
European nations showed great reluctance to 
commit themselves in the preliminary confer- 
ence with a view to concerted economic action at 
Geneva in 1930. Nevertheless, that conference 
did accept a “tariff truce” for one year and 
recognized as indispensable “that concerted ac- 
tion should be undertaken, directed to secure 
closer cooperation, the improvement of the 
regime of production and trade, the enlargement 
of markets, and to facilitate the relations of the 
European markets between themselves and with 
overseas markets, so as to consolidate economic 
peace between the nations” and “that it would 
be advisable for international negotiations to be 
undertaken for this purpose at the earliest 
ix)ssible moment, so as to determine the 
speediest and most effective means of adjusting 
economic conditions in their respective coun- 
tries, of organising more rationally the produc- 
tion and circulation of wealth, and of removing, 
as far as possible, unjustified hindrances which 
hamper the development of international trade.” 

These conferences under the League of 
Nations indicate that the scope of commercial 
treaties is widening. Bilateral treaties had already 
been supplemented by multilateral treaties 
which deal with post, aviation, industrial prop- 
erty, sanitation and other similar subjects. The 
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Economic Committee of the League is doing 
further constructive work in this field, preparing 
draft conventions on such subjects as the execu- 
tion of foreign arbitral awards and the treatment 
of foreigners and foreign undertakings. 

The conviction is growing in spite of ob- 
stacles that if a group of nations, as in the war 
period, can cooperate to apply bad commercial 
policy they can under the proper impulse com- 
bine to make effective sound policy. Treaties are 
becoming more than instruments for the protec- 
tion of rights and for securing fair commercial 
treatment. The municipal law of modem states 
has to a large degree extended to the person and 
pmperty of aliens the same protection which is 
granted to nationals, and discriminations in 
commerce arc regarded as exceptional and con- 
trary to the principle of comity of nations. Far 
from lessening, this tendency to recognize as 
universally applicable the principles of friendly 
intercourse has increa.scd the importance of 
commercial treaties as instruments in the move- 
ment contributing to uniformity, preciseness, 
soundness and stability of commercial law. 
Moreover, the growing number of multilateral 
commercial conventions which organize specific 
phases of international life foreshadow an ade- 
quate code of international commercial law. 
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COMMERCIALISM is the excessive concen- 
tration of attention upon the value in exchange 
or money value of goods and services. The 
analysis of what degree of concentration is 
excessive, however, is too seldom undertaken 
by social critics. The word “commercialism” 
carries a certain condemnatory tone and is 
generally used to indicate disapproval of busi- 
ness men and manual workers who frankly 
desire to receive some purchasing power in 
exchange for what they do. When applied to 
the desire for gain among pressmen, politicians, 
public entertainers or artists the term has even 
more unfavorable connotations. But for the 
social scientist it is impossible to condemn 
morally the fixing of some attention on the 
gain to be derived from any occupation; the 
only issue is what constitutes excessive atten- 
tion in any given case. 

In all communities where exchange of goods 
and services has been of any importance men 
have attended to value in exchange at the critical 
moment when barter or the calculation of money 
rates for facilitating trade occurred. But the 
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professionalization of such attention by the 
trader undoubtedly tends to make otliers un- 
comfortable in relations with him. Since in very 
simple societies trading, even where it becomes 
common, does not often attract concentrated 
attention, the low estimate of commerce and 
trading in later times may perhaps represent a 
survival of primitive conceptions. This estimate 
is reinforced in a mediaeval society by the 
operation of a caste system. Thus in Chinese 
tradition the scholar ranks above the merchant, 
while both rank above the warrior. In the 
European form of mediaevalism the saint, the 
scholar and the warrior arc held in higher 
esteem than the craftsman or merchant; and 
there is a still lower estimate of the lender of 
money. Moral valuation in these societies in- 
volved the assumption that the less one thinks 
of the value in exchange of what one does, the 
more excellent is one’s action. 'I’his is also the 
social “tone” of Homeric mediaevalism, which 
is reinforced by the low esteem in which work 
for gain is held by such writers as Aristotle and 
Plato. European mediaevalism, like that of India 
and China, confused the issue still further by 
a conception of saintliness or holiness, according 
to which a person was excellent if he did not 
think of the money cost of the services he 
accepted from others^ — if, for instance, he begged 
for food or was given it while he pursued 
“voluntary poverty.” 

Disdain for the consideration of money gains 
has always been greatest among those classes 
which have either inherited wealth or acquired 
it by force or privilege; and commercialism 
still implies moral contamination partly because 
the possessors of wealth and privilege have 
never had to consider the value in exchange of 
their activities. Mediaeval theologians, such as 
Thomas Aquinas, although they were greatly 
concerned that the trader maintain a “just 
price,” were quite blind to the economic value 
in exchange of the services which the lords 
and the clergy accepted without thought. Simi- 
larly, at the present day men and women with 
inherited incomes who “give” their activities 
in public service have the gravest doubt whether 
poor men who have to receive incomes in order 
to undertake public service will not think too 
much of the incomes and too little of the 
public service. 

Thus, although in the normal development of 
civilization craftsmanship and trading gradually 
become sources of wealth, alternatives to land- 
owning or caste privilege, they continue to 


suffer moral and even religious disapprobation 
from the survival of the moral standards of 
mediaevalism. Luther and the early Protestants 
derived a large measure of strength from their 
restoration of moral value to craftsmanship, 
trading and especially money lending. Among 
the middle classes the ability to acquire wealth 
became a sign of divine favor. Except by the 
aristocrats and their dependents, the artists, it 
was no longer regarded as objectionable to think 
of how to increase one’s wealth; and no doubt 
the attention to the acquisition of wealth became 
excessive among those who had never had any. 
The Protestantism which helped to establish 
nineteenth century capitalism (through its praise 
of thrift and industry) has been condemned on 
this score with increasing frequency; but its 
defect in inducing too much attention to the 
economic relationships between men is no 
greater than the defect of mediaevalism under 
which the saint and the noble profited by those 
very economic relationships without thinking 
of them. 

The extent of commercialism in earlier times 
is difficult to estimate: but certainly mediaeval 
kings, knights and priests often had “an eye 
to business”; and as late as the eighteenth 
century what we call public serv ices in law or 
the navy or diplomacy commonly furnished 
examples of commercialism. With the growth 
of democratic ideas in the early nineteenth 
century it came to be thought improper to use 
a public position mainly as a source of private 
income. At the same time the development of 
“professional” standards came to prevent the 
use of skill mainly as a means for extracting 
wealth from those for whose benefit the skill 
was employed. But the conception of public 
service was not extended to include industrial 
production; professional skill might be present 
in medicine, surgery and law, but not in banking 
and salesmanship. Throughout the nineteenth 
century some activities were generally regarded 
as naturally “commercial” and others as some- 
how superior. The application to the latter of 
standards of pecuniary value regarded as appro- 
priate to the former w'as severely condemned. 
Thus a man might properly make and sell 
butter in order to gain wealth; but if he sold 
beauty, as in music or painting, he was con- 
demned for “commercialism.” Such an attitude 
could not long resist modification in the face 
of the realities of an increasingly economically 
orientated society. It was soon recognized that 
the artist must of necessity consider the ex- 
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change value of his products if he wished to 
survive. The possible menace to the integrity 
of his artistic imagination was balanced against 
the similar dangers of a system of patronage. 
As one after another of the non -industrial 
activities has been molded into the fonn of the 
business system, general concern and condem- 
nation have gradually given way to specific 
analyses of the limits of commercialism. 'I’hus 
we have come to take foi granted the provision 
of public amusements by commercial organi- 
zations and to condemn only that degree of 
dominance of pecuniary considerations which 
would take away all excitement from contests 
or prevent all experimentation in dramatic 
spectacles. In another field attention has been 
shifted from the selling of news to the delimi- 
tation of the legitimate exercise of advertising 
pressure on the more subtle forms of control 
of ojnnion. 'Hie devising of a new method of 
marketing literature may raise temporary cries 
of commercialism, but the spread of such new 
business devices attracts less and less attention. 
I'he explicit acceptance of pecuniary valuations 
is perhaps most delayed in such spheres as 
those of religion or philanthropy. 'I’lie modern 
church is still divided as to the legitimacy of a 
business organization of the affairs of the other 
world, although here too the process of di.s- 
tinguishing between desirable economic prac- 
tises and commercialism is already under way. 

From the opposite angle the earlier unshaded 
conception of commercialism is being modi- 
fied by an increasing awarene.ss and an increas- 
ing exploitation of the public service aspects 
of all industrial and commercial cnterjirise. 
h'rom this point of view consideration of the 
economic value in exchange of whatever one 
does may be a step forward in morality, since 
value in exchange is an expression of cer- 
tain important social relationships, and not 
until all occupations are thought of “commer- 
cially” is it possible to distinguish vicious 
“commercialism” in any one of them. Commer- 
cialism in the condemnatory sense is just as 
deplorable in the making of butter as in the 
making of beauty. 

Commercialism in its most undesirable forms 
became dominant in the early stages of indus- 
trialism, partly because it became easier to 
acquire wealth rapidly, partly becau.se the edu- 
cational and religious guides of society ignored 
or opposed, instead of directing and inspiring, 
the new order. Thus commercialism dominated 
society, and the only aspect of the new system 
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which attracted attention was the obvious pri- 
vate gain which could be derived from it. It 
becomes increasingly obvious, however, that 
if men want not only boots and bread but also 
news, beauty, religious insight, civil order, 
knowledge and amusement they can be made 
to “pay” for the latter as well as the former. 
It was inevitable that the press, art, religion, 
politics, education and amusement should be 
“commercialized,” in the sense that they came 
to be regarded mainly as sources of income 
for those who controlled or supplied them. It 
also becomes evident that if the true character 
of teaching is misrepresented when it is con- 
sidered to be mainly a source of wealth for the 
teacher so also the true character of the act of 
making boots may be misrepresented if that 
act is considered to be mainly a means of 
obtaining wealth. Vicious commercialism, then, 
is not the apjdication of standards suitoble for 
some occupations to other occupations, but the 
concentration upon the money value of any 
occupation to the person within it. An excessive 
attention to money value in any act is such as 
excludes all attention to other aspects of the 
act or such as involves subordination of human 
welfare in general to economic welfare. The 
press is cvmimcrcialized if the main purpose of 
those who own or control it is the money gain 
they derive from it, because the press serve? 
other and more important purposes— entertain 
ment by gossip, information necessary for citi- 
zenship, discussion of public affairs. Similarly, 
art or education arc commercialized if the artist 
or the teacher underrate their importance as 
sources of increased vitality in the community. 
But there is no moral reason for applying a 
different standard to salesmanship or boot 
making: these occupations also serve more im- 
portant purposes than the mere provision of 
purchasing power for those who perform them. 

Morally, value in exchange is a sign of the 
interdependence of men in a civilized society; 
and it might be held that every man ought to 
be doing not merely what he thinks his fellows 
need but what his fellows indicate that they 
want by paying for it. But value in exchange is 
not a sign of need or of what men ought to 
want; and therefore too absolute an attention 
to this value in exchange may obstruct the 
provision of real needs by promoting the supply 
of mere wants. Commercialism is vicious in 
most cases where “what the public want” is 
offered as an excuse for not considering what 
they need; and a similar moral defect is to be 
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found in some forms of advertisement, which 
aim at the creation of wants, often vicious or 
devitalizing, rather than at the increasing supply 
of needs. On the other hand, it must not be 
assumed that superior persons or “experts’* 
know what others need: if men will pay for jazz 
and will not pay for Beethoven, it is by no means 
certain that Beethoven would be good for them. 

Concentration upon the money value of what 
is done is traditionally supposed to diminish 
its real value for human welfare, as in the case 
of boots made to be sold rather than to be 
worn. Similarly, if a business man or a manual 
worker thinks of his occupation mainly as a 
means of obtaining an income, it is supposed 
that the quality of his work is lowered. This 
assumption may, however, be questioned and 
is certainly subject to qualification. If the maker 
is the only judge of the quality of his product it 
is likely to be less excellent than if others can 
show their valuation of it in the market. 

The modern tendency of social idealists 
toward uncritical condemnation of commercial- 
ism produces much the same result as did the 
condemnation of usury by the mediaeval church; 
idealists arc severed from current practise and 
moral guidance is ineffectual in the daily occupa- 
tions of the vast majority of people. A seculari- 
zation of morality is sorely needed in this field. 

The j)resent stage in the development of 
western civilization involves an increasing atten- 
tion to the economic aspect or exchange value 
of goods and services. Commercialism, in the 
bad sense, therefore affects many more aspects 
of life than before. This implies, however, not 
moral decadence but a moral advance. A system 
of widespread payment for services is an ad- 
vance upon a system of forced services accepted 
without thought by the privileged. Commer- 
cialism in the modem world is therefore a 
disease which is itself a sign of a more healthy 
general situation in the relations between men. 
Economic interests are not amoral; in order to 
give them their correct place in the general 
standard governing human acts other interests 
should be made more obvious or more definite. 
The increase of opportunities for enjoyment, 
improved vitality due to better education, a 
variety of personal contacts with those of an- 
other sex or age or race — all these naturally 
dwarf the purely economic aspects of action 
and therefore reduce the risks of commercialism. 
When definite purposes other than a gain in 
purchasing power are before the eyes of most 
men the abnormal concentration of attention 


on gain decreases. The best antidote to com- 
mercialism is public spirit, or a governing con- 
ception of one’s action as valuable mainly 
because of its effect upon the community. 

C. Dei.isle Burns 
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COMMINES, PHILIPPE DE (c. 1447-1511), 
French chronicler. He was descended from a 
very ancient family of Flemish nobility. After 
serving for a number of years as counselor to 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, he de- 
cided in 1472, from motives whicn arc unknown, 
to transfer his allegiance to Charles’ enemy, 
Louis XI, king of France. He remained during 
the lifetime of the king his confidential ad- 
viser. With the coming of Charles vill to the 
throne Commines was temporarily disgraced 
but soon regained royal favor, which he con- 
tinued to enjoy under Louis xii. 

Commines’ fame rests on his Memoires^ 
written at intervals during the years from 1488 
to 1498. Although composed with no preten- 
sions to literary style and with no unifying 
theme excej^t the personality of Louis xi they 
constitute a historical source of the first quality 
and are invaluable in affording interesting side- 
lights on the formation of the modem state. 
'I'hey cover in an extraordinarily vivid first 
hand manner, and yet with surprising critical 
detachment and self-effacement on the part of 
the chronicler, the reign of Louis xi and, after 
an interval of ten years, the Italian campaigns 
of Charles viii. The intricate politics of these 
reigns are described by a politician of keen 
insight who devoted his life to political nego- 
tiations under four princes and was thus able 
to draw for his material on personal recollection. 
The primary purpose of the author is to explain 
events and occasionally to generalize concerning 
their broader import. These digressive *'eflec- 
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tions, with which the Mhnoires abound, bear 
witness to Commines’ remarkable intelligence 
and talent as a statesman. Because of his glori- 
fication ot the role of the prince and his con- 
ception of politics as a means of increasing the 
prince’s power he has sometimes, although 
with little justification, been compared to his 
contemporary Machiavelli, who was decidedly 
his superior both in knowledge and in power of 
mind. Incapable of theoretical reasoning, Com- 
mines confined himself to the practical and the 
realistic, and the value of his work is attrib- 
utable primarily to the fact that from an early 
age he had a share in the great events of his 
tlay and thus enjoyed the opportunity of ob- 
serving with clear insight the political conditions 
prevailing in the fifteenth century. 

Henri Pirenne 
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COMMISSION SYSTEM OF GOVERN- 
MICNT is a form of city government in which 
all executive and legislative powers are com- 
bined in the hands of a single small board 
elected by the voters of the municipality. It 
represents a radical departure from the tradi- 
tional type of city government, in which execu- 
tive authority is usually divided between a 
mayor and various other heads of departments 
while legislative powers are entrusted to a city 
council. The distinctive characteristic of the 
commission form of government is its abandon- 
ment of the principle of checks and balances. 

The commission plan, while it had previously 
been tentatively tried in various places, first 
received attention through its establishment in 
Galveston, Texas. There it was the immediate 
outcome of the disorganization caused by a tidal 
wave which swept in from the gulf and partially 
destroyed the city in September, 1900. Prior to 
this disaster the city had been governed by a 


mayor, a board of aldermen elected by wards 
and various other elective officials. All had 
|X>wers independent of one another. The mu- 
nicipal tax rale was high, and the city ran 
heavily into debt through the habit of borrowing 
money to liquidate annual deficits. I'he inun- 
tlation of 1900 created an emergency which 
the existing municipal government was unable 
to meet. '’Fhe city defaulted on its outstanding 
bonds and found itself faced by virtual bank- 
ruptcy. Consequently the legislature of Texas 
was asked to intervene, which it did by abolish- 
ing the old city government and vesting all 
powers in the hands of five commissioners, who 
after 1903 were all made elective. It was pro- 
vided that these five commissioners by majority 
vote should enact the city ordinances, authorize 
all appropriations, levy taxes, borrow money 
and make all appointments. 'I'hc administrative 
work of the city was to be divided into four 
departments which four of the commissioners 
were to apportion among themselves, one de- 
partment to each; the fifth commissioner, the 
mayor president, exercising a coordinating su- 
pervision over them all. But the plan was looked 
upon as an emergency measure, a sort of 
municipal recciverslup, and it was anticipated 
that when nornial conditions were fully restored 
the old mayor and council plan of government 
would be reestablished. 

The results, however, were such as to con- 
vince the people of Galveston that the plan 
ought to be continued permanently, and the 
commission plan began to attract widespread 
attention throughout the country. Other Texan 
cities adopted the plan. It spread northward 
and during the years 1908-14 it gained accept- 
ance by more than four hundred cities through- 
out the United States and Canada, including 
several large urban centers such as Buffalo, New 
Orleans, St. Paul, Jersey City, Newark and 
Oakland. Then the movement slowed down, 
and during the years which have intervened 
since the close of the World War the commission 
form has lost considerable ground. Many cities 
have abandoned it and either have reverted to 
mayor and council government or have adopted 
city manager charters. 

While not all features of the commission plan 
are uniform in the cities working under it, the 
essentials are everywhere the same. There is a 
single governing authority known as the city 
commission and consisting of five citizens elected 
at large for a term of two or four years. As a 
rule the nominations are made by a direct non- 
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partisan primary and there are no party desig- 
nations upon the ballots used at the subsequent 
election. One of the five commissioners acts as 
chairman and usually bears the title of mayor 
but ordinarily has no independent executive 
powers. All business of importance is dealt with 
by the commission as a whole. It meets fre- 
quently and all its sessions arc public. Each 
commissioner, including the mayor, assumes 
immediate supervision of a group of related 
administrative functions which are included 
under such headings as public safety, public 
finance, public property. In some cities there 
is provision for the use of the initiative and 
referendum, and in some the commissioners 
are subject to recall by popular vote. 

On the whole the commission system has 
demonstrated the value of concentrating re- 
sponsibility. It has provided a plan of city 
government which is simple and intelligible. 
It has encouraged the use of business methods 
in the conduct of municipal business and to 
some extent has drawn better men into public 
office. On the other hand, it has proved to be 
lacking in executive unity and has the weakness 
characteristic of all types of board government 
in that it too easily becomes a house divided 
against itself. There is a strong temptation for 
three commissioners to combine against the 
other two. That is what has happened in many 
commission governed cities, involving endless 
friction and chicanery. Another essential weak- 
ness of the plan is that although each commis- 
sioner is given supervision of a department the 
other commissioners can overrule him on any 
point. Hence the system insures neither unified 
control nor departmental independence. 

In other words, the commission as a legis- 
lative body is too small to be adequately repre- 
sentative, while as an executive authority it is 
too cumbrous to be efficient. It is a five-headed 
executive, a pyramid without a peak. Hence it 
has not succeeded in providing the cities with 
cither continuity or harmony in the conduct of 
their administrative affairs. In recognition of 
this organic defect many cities have modified 
the commission plan into a commission manager 
system, an arrangement by which the commis- 
sion retains legislative powers but devolves all 
the administrative work upon an appointive 
city manager. This makes possible the concen- 
tration in a single head of the responsibility for 
departmental administration. 

In spite of its defects the commission form 
of government has rendered a great service to 


the cause of municipal reform. It embodied a 
protest against the old diffusion of municipal 
authority and has made for the simplification 
of municipal machinery throughout the United 
States. In general, however, it has proved more 
successful as a protest than as a policy. 

William B. Munro 
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COMMISSIONS. The word commission is 
employed in English speaking countries as the 
official title of many governmental bodies which 
consist of a number of members and are others 
wise called boards. The most characteristic ap* 
plication of the term is to bodies charged with 
enforcing a regulatory statute by what may b» 
called the administrative as distinguished from 
the judicial method, i.e. by a system of official 
inspection, permits and orders rather than by 
criminal prosecution or civil suits for violations 
of the statute. 

In this sense the word and the thing are a 
legacy from the era of ’^Piidor administrative 
efficiency. I’hc term apjiears at the end of the 
fifteenth century as a designation of any special 
body t)f officials charged by royal commission 
or warrant with the performance of specified 
duties. The Tudors relied heavily on such 
bodies, some of which functioned quite like 
modern administrative commissions. Thus the 
Statute of Sewers (23 Henry viii, c. 5) author- 
ized the appointment of commissioners with 
power to make regulations and orders and to 
levy assessments. One of the functions which the 
crown occasionally conferred by commission on 
special bodies was that of hearing and determin- 
ing controversies toucliing private rights. This 
practise, which reachetl its extreme in the so- 
called Court of High Commission, threatened 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary law courts and 
aroused constitutional objections which con- 
tributed to the downfall of Charles l. The 
practise was, however, continued in the system 
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set up in 1643 for administration of the excise 
laws, which vested commissioners with jurisdic- 
tion to enforce the tax and punish violations by 
penalties and seizures. 'The excise was long a 
target of abuse, culminating in Dr. John.son’s 
famous definition of it as “a hateful tax ad|iulg(‘d 
not by the common judges of property, but by 
wretches hired by those to w'horn excise is paid.” 
These controversies fixed the connotation of 
“government by commission” in the luiglish 
speaking world, and in the 1840’s and 1850's 
when J. 'roidinin Smith {Goz'criimcnl hy Com- 
musions lllc^ial and J*crninons^ London 1849) 
and Francis Licber {On (Jiril Lilx rfy and St I f- 
Gtwernmenty Philadelphia 1853, 3rd (*d. 1874) 
came to write of it they had dominantly in mind 
the determination of privati- rights by offitial 
action, taken in a non-judicial manner and with- 
out the safeguards for lilnn'ty and property 
which the common law procedure is suppo.sed 
to supply. 

JMeanwhile the word commi.s.sion continued to 
be used of any' governmental liody created to 
perform a spe :ial task. In this sense* it was <i]>- 
plied to the numeions invesligatine bodies 
(Commissions of ImpiirN) which in tht era of 
law reform in f ngland during the second (piarler 
of the nineteenth century were created to take 
testimony and frame ]n'oposals for legislation, 
ICven such purely fact finding liodies fell under 
the suspicion of “government liy commission,” 
and were fiercely denounced by 'roiilmin 
Smith. 1 lis a.s.sault was chiclly occasioned b\ the 
extensbe recourse to the adininistratue method 
for enforcing much of the new .sotial legislation 
enacted in Imgland between 1825 and 1850 
Thus the Metropolitan Buildings Act, the I’oor 
Law Amendment Act, the I'en Hours’ vVet of 
1847 and the Public Health Act of the following 
year all proviileil for boards with rule making 
powers, with a staff of insjiectors and with the 
right to act in a quasi-judicial m.uincr in making 
orders and in granting or revoking permits. 

'i’he wholesale introduction of this type of 
administrative enforcement came later in the 
United States than in I'ingland. Meanwhile the 
term commissioner had come into use for a 
variety of officials, some of them purely judicial, 
such as the inferior federal officers known as 
United States commissioners and the tempo- 
rary supreme court commissions appointed in 
some states to clear the docket of the highest 
court, and in other cases executive officials such 
as the county commissioners, who in most states 
make up the chief governing organs of counties. 


More recently commission government has be- 
come the designation of a sjiecial type of munic- 
ipal government. 'I’hc jircsent treatment is 
chii fly concerned not with these miscellaneous 
commissions and commissioiu*rs but with 
commissions as organs of the administrative, in 
contra.st with the judicial, method of enforcing 
regulatory statutes. Sometimes the organ set up 
for this purpose is not a board but a single com- 
missioner, like the commissioner of banking or 
of insurance in many states. The functions of 
such an officer no less than those of a board 
exemplify the administrativt* method of regula- 
tion and merely raise the question whether in 
applying that method concentration of responsi- 
bility is more ilesirable than the wider oppor- 
tunities of consultation offered by a board. In 
our federal government the recent tendi'iicy has 
been toward boards; in the states a number of 
regulatory functions arc still entrusted to single 
commi.ssioncrs. 'I 'fie debate as to which is pref- 
erable recurs juriodically; the whole method 
of administrative regulation, whether through a 
board ora single official, is constantly under at- 
tack as “bureaucratic,” expensive and provoca- 
tive of governmental interference with private 
rights. 

'I'he arguments in favor of administrative 
regulation by commissions, as contrasted with 
ciiminal proset ulion or jwivate action for 
damages in tin* courts, are tliat it makes possible 
preventive restraints in advance of actual in- 
jiirv and tliat it supplies an expert agency 
charged with taking action in the public interest, 
where tfiere would be no assurance that private 
action in tfie form of a damage suit would be 
taken at all or taken often enough to serv'e as an 
cfkctive deterrent of a public evil. Thus, while 
a lawsuit can lie lirought by an abutting neigh- 
fior for damage from a disease breeding 
nuisance the public health is better safeguarded 
by a governmental agency which possesses 
pow'crs of in.spection and has been authorized to 
order and supervise the rcmov'al of unsanitary 
conditions. Similarly, the jniblic is better pro- 
tected against incompetent jihysicians by requir- 
ing candidates for medical practise to be licensed 
by an examining board than by leaving the vic- 
tims of incompetence to recover damages in a 
law'.suit. 'I’he requirement that physicians be 
examined and licensed goes back in England to 
'Fudor times; licensing boards for many occupa- 
tions requiring special fitness were set up in our 
states without protest during the nineteenth 
century, as were building inspectors, health 
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commissioners and commissioners of markets 
and docks in many municipalities. More recently 
racing and boxing commissions have been 
established in certain states. 

The middle of the nineteenth century wit- 
nessed efforts to extend administrative regula- 
tion to business practises in particular fields, and 
commissioners or “superintendents” of banking 
and insurance were created in many states with 
power to grant licenses, recpiire reports and 
formulate rules. With the beginning of railroad 
construction in the 1830’s and 1840’s railroad 
commissions were estaldished in Rhode Island 
in 1836 and in New Hanij>sliire in 1844 — even 
before such a body was created in England in 
1846. The English commission was abolished in 
1851 and its powers transferred to a law court; 
and when a railroad commission was set up in 
Massachusetts in 1869 its powers were limited 
to requiring and publishing reports. About this 
time popular antagonism to railroad manage- 
ment in western .states led to the so-called 
granger laws, which created commissions with 
power to fix rates and oversee and prevent dis- 
criminatory practises. Much of this legislation 
was soon repealed, but it had its influence in 
bringing about the establishment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1887 with 
power over rates and practises of interstate 
carriers. The powers of the commission were, 
however, cut down by the Supreme Court, 
which held it without statutory authority to 
prescribe rates [Cincinnati, New Orleans and 
Texas Pacific Ry. Co. v. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 162 U. S. 184 (1895)]. In England 
a court of railway commissioners was established 
in 1873. The Railways Act of 1921 created a 
separate Railway Rates Tribunal, 

A new period of government regulation of 
business began in the United States during the 
Roosevelt era, and between 1902 and 1913 
forty-one states established railroad or public 
service commissions, most of which were given 
regulatory pow'ers not merely over railroads but 
over public utilities generally, including street 
car lines, pipe lines, w'atcr, light and power 
companies, telegraphs and telephones. In many 
states administrative bodies have more recently 
been established under blue sky laws to oversee 
the issue and sale of corpiorate securities, with 
power to grant and revoke permits and require 
reports. Administrative commissions have also 
been set up as the usual organs for assessing 
compensation under workmen’s compensation 
acts, for administering factory inspection laws 


and for applying minimum wage laws. The 
commission method of regulation has also been 
extended in the federal government. The powers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission were 
enlarged by the Hepburn Act of 1906, which 
conferred authority to fix rates. The Pure Food 
and Drug Hoard set up in the same year was 
followed by the Federal Reserve Board in 1914 
with certain powers over banking and credit. In 
1914 was also established the Federal Trade 
Commi.ssion to supervise trade practises and 
prevent unfair methods of competition and 
attempts at monopoly. In 1920 the Federal 
Power Commission was created to regulate 
lessees of water }>ower rights on public lands, 
and the Federal Radio Commission was set up 
in 1927 to administer the statute regulating 
allocation of wave lengths and the use of the air 
for radif) communication. 

'Fhe theory of admini.strative regulation re- 
quires that it should be in the hands of experts. 
Most matters submitted to such regulation arc 
of a technical nature, as professional qualifica- 
tions, building specifications, sanitary and 
safety devices, railroad rate schedules, chemical 
constituents of food, radio wave lengths. On all 
these trained judgments are required to deter- 
mine the standards of conduct to be exacted and 
this is one rea.son for withdrawing them from the 
decision of a jury in an ordinary lawsuit or 
criminal trial. While such technical judgments 
can be supplied by the expert staff of the ad- 
ministrative body, the theory of commission 
regulation proceeds on the supposition that the 
commission will itself be an expert body. While 
the supposition is borne out by the facts in the 
case of examining boards, and sometimes in 
that of health boards and other sanitary agen- 
cies, it is fre(]uently not realized in other ad- 
ministrative bodies except in .so far as long 
service in a specialized post may lead to a certain 
technical proficiency; and sometimes it is 
frankly abandoned, as in those state utility 
commissions, more than a third of the entire 
number, whose members arc popularly elected. 
The same thing is true of those federal commis- 
sions whose members consist of cabinet officers 
and which must accordingly rely on their em- 
ployees for expert personnel. The resulting 
combination of the lay point of view with the 
technical is likely to enrich both, where the 
commission members arc men of ability and 
standing and where they devote their entire 
time to their work. Cabinet officers, however, 
cannot do this; and hence the agitation for a 
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reorganization of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to substitute a full time personnel in place 
of cabinet members. This was accomplished by 
act of June 23, 1930. 

There is danger in subjecting commissions too 
closely to political influences because of the 
combination of functions which they exercise. 
To perform their task they must have the right 
to conduct inspections and as a result initiate 
action against a party apparently transgressing 
the statute. On the other hand, they must them- 
selves try the question of whether or not such 
transgression has occurred in order to determine 
whether to revoke a license or issue an oriler to 
cease and desist. This places them in the dual 
role of prosecutor and judge, h'or this reason 
some commissions, especially state public 
utility commissions, have tended to minimize 
their function of initiating action and have pre- 
ferred to regard themselves as judicial bodies 
waiting to be moved to action by private com- 
plaint. Such a policy defeats the intent of the 
administrative method of regulation, of which 
an essential element is that a public body should 
initiate action in the public interest on its own 
motion, 'llie combined role of prosecutor and 
judge would no doubt be intolerable if the judg- 
ment of a commission were absolutely final; but 
it is not final and on certain issues there is 
recourse to the courts. None the Ic.ss, the danger 
that commi.ssion action may be influenced by 
political considerations in the sense of pressure 
for partisan or sectional advantage is always 
serious; and hence the importance of securing 
the independence of commissioners through 
protection in their tenure of ofiice. The rela- 
tively short terms provided for most state com- 
missions do not make for such independence; 
still less docs the method of popular election. In 
Pennsylvania the courts have held that the 
governor may not remove a public service 
commissioner without the consent of the senate 
[Commonwealth ex rel. v. Berm, 284 I’a. 421 
(1925)], but this only puts the commission at 
the joint mercy of governor and senate instead of 
at the governor’s mercy alone. I’he only safe 
guaranty of independence would be a tradition 
of reappointment coupled with a habit of 
selecting appointees in the first instance from 
men of high qualifications and independent 
judgment. Hitherto our American political out- 
look has been too much dominated by timidity 
to trust to the effectiveness of such a guaranty. 

Not only are administrative commissions 
necessarily prosecutors and judges at the same 
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time; they must also be at the same time both 
judges and legislators, making many of the rules 
which they apply. 7 ’his folknvs from another 
feature of the administrative method of regula- 
tion the practise of laying down in the statute 
only the broad outline of the standartl of coii- 
tluct to be enforced and leaving the detailed 
requirements to be filled in by the commission. 
Thus it seems clearly desirable that a regulatory 
statute should not congeal into permanent re- 
quirements the details of sanitary or engineering 
science as currently understood, but should 
merely jirescribe a general standard of cleanli- 
ness or safety or wholesomeness and vest the 
administrati\ e body with power to make and 
alter from time to time rules and regulations 
translating into detail what the standard requires 
in particular types of situations. In so far as 
commissions make such rules in advance to 
govern their action in future cases their function 
is obviously legislative; in so far as they under- 
take to apply them or to apply the general 
standard supplied by the statute, to determine 
what orders to make in particular cases, their 
function is judicial. 'Phis combination of legis- 
lative and judicial functions was for some time 
combated in the United States as unconstitu- 
tional because inconsistent with the theory of 
.separation of powers; while the exercise of rule 
making power by administrative organs was it- 
.•>elf attacked as an unconstitutional delegation of 
legislative power. The courts, however, acting 
under a sense of realities, have not sustained 
these contentions but to soften the effect of their 
ilecisions called the power of commi.ssions 
only quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial. 

The extent to which commission action in 
making rules or deciding particular cases is 
subject to question in the courts is one of the 
recurrent issues of administrative law. In general 
the common law remedies against public officers 
by mandamus, certiorari, injunction and civil 
action for damages are available against admin- 
istrative commi.ssions unless specifically cut 
down by legislation or judicial decision; and 
frequently other remedies, such as a direct 
appeal to the courts, are added by statute. The 
basis of the right to question commission action 
in the courts is the fact that commissions, being 
purely statutory creations, have no jurisdiction 
to exceed the authority committed to them by 
the statute; so that the question whether they 
have kept within the terms of the statute is 
always one for the courts. This includes the 
question whether a rule made by a commission 
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and sought to be applied by it in a partioilar 
case conforms to the statutory grant f>f power. 
In Kngland the courts ha\e frequently been 
ousted from jurisdiction o\er this class of 
cjucstions by a clause in the statute providing 
that orders made by the administrative body, 
even though not in eonforiuily with the statute, 
shall liave the same force as if contained in the 
statute itself. Clauses of this kind are denounced 
by Lord Chief Justice Hewart in his The 1^ no 
Despotism] they would be clearly unconstitu- 
tional in the Ihu'ted States. 

How far the courts will examine commi.ssion 
action in detail to determine its conformity to 
the statutory grant of power depends in part on 
the provisions of the statute in question and in 
part on the rules governing the type of ivroceed- 
ing by which review is sought. In general it may 
be said that the courts show leluctance to reverse 
administrative action merely on the ground that 
they differ from the administrative body as to 
the conclusions to be drawn from the evidence 
in the case — in judicial language, they are 
reluctant to rewiew questions of fact. On the 
other hand, where the administrative conchi.sion 
could not have been reached without transgress- 
ing a general rule which the statute' lays down or 
implies or which for some other reason the court 
chooses to regard as a legal rule, there will be 
reversal for error of law. 'I'he issue between 
broad review, including questions of fact, and 
narrow review, limited to (juestions of law, is 
still the subject of debate in the I'nited States. 
The doctrine of narrow review is favored by 
tho.se who are imf>rc.ssed with the de.sirability of 
efficient government and with the need for 
governmental action in the interest of the 
general welfare; while the traditional American 
distru.st of all governmental agencies except the 
courts and the traditional relianci- on the courts 
to undo all the supposed mistakes of govern- 
ment lead in either quarters to advocacy of a 
reviewing power so broad as in eflect to require 
the courts to do over again the work of adminis- 
trative agencies. 

John Hickin.son 
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COMIMirrEE OF ^rilE WIJOLJ*. See 

CoMMlTTId'S, LehIS I - A’D VE. 

COMMrn’EES, l.EGISLA'riVE. Legisla- 
tive coinmiHees are organs set up by a repre- 
sentative body to jiromote business by the 
division of labor. They enable a more nianagc- 
ahle group than the full eh.imbcr, when oper- 
ating imdt'r normal procedure, to cv.imine a 
question, he.ir testimony, discuss and draft a 
law and jirejiarc a rejiort thereon. Committees 
in the different legislative botlies of the world, 
national and local, vary in such features as 
selection, function, power and duration. 

Jiithe British Parliament resort to committees 
came early, and by 1340 joint committees of 
lords and commoners witc being appointed to 
draw up statutes. .\ii earl)/ standing committee 
was th.it of privileges and elections vv’hich was 
set up in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. It was prob- 
ably under James i, however, that the very 
iinjiortant device of the Committee of the Whole 
was first iLsed by the House of Commons, 
primarily to juotect it against the king. Under 
a chairman of their own choosing the members 
of the House held secret sc.ssions unobserved 
by the speaker who, as an appointee of the 
crown, was regarded as hostile. 

’The modern ve rsion of this device in the 
House of Commons is still called the Committee 
of the Whole, but has, naturally, quite different 
purposes, its prineijial function being to secure 
greater mformality in procedure. When appro- 
priations are the business under consideration 
the designation is ihe Committee of the Whole 
on Supply or, more commonly, the Committee 
on Supply; when the business is the revision of 
revenues it becomes the Committee on Ways 
and IVleans; for other matters a title indicating 
the business under consideration is used. The 
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speaker leaves the chair and his place is taken 
by the chairman of Ways and Means nr the 
deputy chairman. These conuTiitU^es of the 
whole report their decisions to the whole I louse 
of Commons. Jefferson called this a quasi- 
committee and the device was early adopted by 
American legislative bodies. 'I’lic Scn.ite has a 
Committee of the Whole and the House of 
Representatives a Committee of the Whole 
House and a Committee of the Wdiole House 
on the State of the Union, tlie latter dtsignalioti 
being used when money bills are under con- 
sideration. In congressional procedure as in the 
Commons their raison d’etre is the achievement 
of a greater informality and, in addition, in the 
House of Representatives an evasion of the 
constitutional requirement of a quorum. The 
latter calls for a majority of the House, but in 
CommittC'C of the Wdiole only one hundred 
represent.itives need be present. 

Lhitil comjiaratively recent times the House 
of Commons did not segment itself into legis- 
lative committees in the manner characteristic 
of the American C’ongress. 'riiere were a few 
select sessional committees, such as those on 
public accounts (for considering the rejnirt of 
the auditor and comptroller general) and on 
public petitions (to examine the monc) petitions 
sent to the House of Commons). Special com- 
mittees were u.sed for particular inve.stigations. 
When the matter was political a committee 
composed exclusively of Commons members 
w'as used, in other cases commissions on which 
outside experts could sit. Private bills were sent 
to private bill committees which passed upon 
the issue involved — a characteristic and ex- 
tremely valuable practise of British parliamen- 
tary procedure. C.’ommittees on ordinary public 
legislation to lighten the labors of the House ol 
Commons were not set up until the eighties. 
In 1S82, however, there were created two stand- 
ing or grand committees to consider measures 
relating to law and traile. 'They consisted of 
from sixty to eighty members. They wvre ]>re- 
sided over by a chairman selected from a 
chairmen’s panel of from four to six members 
designated by the committee on selection. Pro- 
ceedings in these grand committees were much 
like those in the Committee of the Whole. 
Designed to deal with a rather technical series 
of bills the committees did useful work. In 1894 
a standing committee for Scottish bills w^as 
formed from all the members for Scottish con- 
stituencies and fifteen or twenty other members. 
In 1907 the standing orders were modified l«' 
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provide for four standing committees, of which 
one was a Scottish committee, and their com- 
petence was extended to cover all bills except 
money bills or bills for confirming provisional 
orders. In iqiq the number was made six, and 
in order to lighten the labors of the House of 
Commons they were gi\en much more to do; 
in i<)25 the number wms reduced to live. Except 
for the Committee on Scottish Affairs member- 
ship is not less than thirty or more than fifty, 
and for bills relating to Wales and Monmouth- 
shire members from these constituencies are 
added. 'I’he committees arc designated by letters 
(a, n, c, i>) with the exception of the Scottish 
committee. T he sjieaker distributes the bills 
among them. In all but one of the commit- 
tees goNernment bills have precedence. 'Phesc 
changes in the procedure of the House of 
C’ommons were vigorously fought by those who 
believed that a s\stem of standing legislative 
committees struck at the principle of cabinet 
responsibility to the wliole House of C’oinrnons 
'I’he argument was that decisions would be 
taken in the committees where projiortional 
party n'lncsentation was observed and that pro- 
ceevlings in the Ihiuse w'ould become less inter- 
esting and mori“ perfunctory. 

In the I’lcnch parliament, how'ever, an elab- 
orate .system ol committees — in one sense even 
more elaborate and effective than that of the 
United States Congress — has been grafted on 
to cabiiu'l government. 'Phe division of labor 
in continenl.il jiailiaments was originally a 
matter of chanci*. The French chamber divided 
itself into bureaus composed of groups of mem- 
bers chosen by lot. For the consiiler.ition of a 
bill each bureau seli cted one or more rejiresen- 
tatives to a special committee which would 
examine and report on the bill. The theory was 
that deputies interested in a ]i.irticular piece of 
legislation would have a chance to consider it 
in its preliminary stages, but in practise these 
special committees remained in existence for 
years without reporting and the burden on the 
iiulividual deputy was onerous. In iyo2, there- 
fore, the chamber initi.ited changes in rules 
which looked to the creation of legislative com- 
missions to last only for the duration of a 
session or of a parliament. Now there are twenty 
grand commissions each consisting of forty-four 
deputies chosen annually by proportional rep- 
resentation. 'J'hesc commissions articulate quite 
competently with the executive departments; 
indeed, one of their purposes is to control ad- 
ministration. Ministers appear before the com- 
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missions and explain not only why they desire 
changes of statute but also the administrative 
policies which their departments follow. 'I'hc 
commissions thus have an intimate relation to 
the principle of ministerial responsibility. They 
arc one of the reasons why the French ministry 
is so under the control of the chamber. Their 
absence in ICngland may contribute to the 
autocracy of the cabinet. 

During the World War the parliamentary 
commissions were jiarticularly active through- 
out Europe. KiToris were made in the House of 
Commons to follow the French model. Imme- 
diately after he became prime minister in 1916 
Lloyd George promised that the government 
would consider a revision of the rules, but when 
he heard from French ministers how annoying 
the commissions could be he abandoned the 
I>roject. Discu.ssion of the matter still continues 
with particular reference to foreign affairs and 
appropriations, for the control of the House of 
CVimmons is perhaps weakest over these func- 
tions. 'Die Independent Labour party, however, 
has projiosed the segmentation of the House of 
Commons into committees, one for each ad- 
ministrative department and presided over by 
the appropriate minister. It desires to give the 
private member of the I louse of Commons an 
opportunity to do something other than vote 
to support his leaders, and it intends to permit 
a greater parliamentary control over dejiart- 
mental policy. The adoption of this scheme, 
however, would mean the abandonment of the 
principle of responsibility of the cabinet as a 
whole to the House of Commons. 

French success in using legislative committees 
as something of a brake on executive action 
was not without influence in determining certain 
provisions of the po.st-war constitutions. Ordi- 
narily the committee organization of a parlia- 
ment rests only on its standing orders. The 
(Jerman constitution, however, jirovides (article 
35) 51 “standing committee on foreign affairs 

which may act between sessions of the Reichstag 
and after the end of the legislative term or 
between the dissolution of the Reichstag and 
the convening of a new Reichstag”; and for a 
“standing committee for the protection of the 
rights of the representative body over against 
the national ministry for the period between 
sessions and after the end of a legislative term.” 
Other post-war constitutions contain similar 
provisions. 'I'hey constitute a recognition of the 
fact that the responsibility of the executive to 
the legislature can, at best, be enforced only 


when the legislature is in session, and that it i.s 
the business of elected rejiresentatives to know' 
w'hat is going on at other times as well and to 
have opportunities to advise, to encourage and 
to warn. Furthermore, these constitutional pro- 
visions are an index of the continued nervous- 
ness of republican institutions concerning the 
extensive ordinance making authority which, 
under monarchical institutions, was exercised by 
executives. 

It is in the ITnited States, however, that 
legislative committees have been most ubiqui- 
tous and numerous. Committees were in a large 
measure inevitable because of the absence of 
any effective executixe leadership or responsi- 
bility to the legislature. 'I’hey furnish an obvious 
opportunity for members of the legislature to 
become influential, and in some American state 
legislatures the number of committees has so 
varied at each session as to provide each member 
of the majority party with a chairmanship. In 
IQ20 the House of Representatives had sixty 
committees, but the real business was done by 
a dozen at most, 'bhe Senate in 1921 reduced 
its comTTiittees from 74 to 33 w'ith no sacrifice 
of efficiency. Some had not held meetings for 
years, and in one case, that of the Committee 
on IVansportation Routes to the Seaboard, for 
forty years. Such a large number of committees 
had been maintained solely because they j)ro- 
vided extra clerks and committee rooms for 
their chairmen. When these changes were made 
b<»th houses adopted rules to prevent interlock- 
ing directorates. A senator cannot be a member 
of more than two important committees and a 
.similar provision is adhered to in the House. 
I’his is necessary in order to limit the concen- 
tration of power made inevitable by the uncon- 
trolled practise of the seniority principle. This 
principle means that the elder statesmen have 
the choicest assignments, that longevity and re- 
elections will ultimately give a congressman the 
senior place on a committee. If he belongs to 
the majority he will be chairman. If not he will 
be ranking minority member and a putative 
chairmar\. Only in rare ca.ses of incompetence 
or unpopularity is the seniority rule disregarded. 

The first House of Representatives experi- 
mented W'ith the election of committees, but 
this w’as not satisfactory. Power of selection was 
then handed over to the speaker who exercised 
it down to the change of rules under Speaker 
Cannon. At present the Republicans nominate 
through a Committee on Committees while the 
Democrats use their Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee members, who are chosen by the Demo- 
cratic caucus. The House ratifies these selections 
as a matter of course. The Senate views the 
vice president as an outsider and has always 
chosen its committees itself, but this means that 
by joint resolution the designations of the 
majority and minority party caucuses are ratified 
automatically. 

The importance of committees in the con- 
gressional system can hardly be overestimated. 
Each committee, so far as legislative action on 
its business goes, exerts a no less effective con- 
trol over the House than does the British 
cabinet. Discussion of a pending measure is 
more real and adequate in committee than in 
the House itself. American legislative commit- 
tees have developed committee hearings to a far 
greater degree than is the case elsewhere. The 
voicing of grievances and the real representation 
of interests are to be found in these hearings. 

Of increasing importance in recent years has 
been the inquisitorial power of Congress ex- 
erted through committees. This is particularly 
true of Senate committees; for the upper cham- 
ber, which is far less subject than is the House 
to the control of leaders, is more inclined to 
order investigations of the executive. Congress 
does not seek any day by day articulation of its 
legislative committees and the administrative 
departments, as is the case in France, but it 
docs exert some ex post facto control through 
its inquisitions. With a reparccling of the juris- 
diction of committees to correspond with that 
of administrative departments, Congress might 
be able to establish relationships with the execu- 
tive which would enable legislative scrutiny to 
be more intelligent and effective than it now is. 

Committees in American state legislatures 
do not vary materially from the congressional 
model. They are miniature, irresponsible legis- 
latures which dictate to their creator, the leg- 
islature itself. Ordinarily they have a prior veto 
on the order of business to be transacted, for 
it is usually difficult, and in the House of Rep- 
resentatives well nigh impossible, to di.scharge 
a committee from the further consideration of a 
measure on which it is unwilling to report. The 
membership of a committee is always impor- 
tant. A committee can influence, if not control, 
the decisions of the parent body. Thus when 
places were vacant on the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations in 1919 strenuous and suc- 
ce.ssful efforts were made to “pack” it with 
opponents of the League of Nations (\)venant. 

Finally the particularism of American legis- 
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lative chambers results in a dual committee 
system. Only rarely, as in the case of the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
which in 1927 undertook the task of simplify- 
ing and redrafting the federal tax laws, will the 
House and Senate permit their committees to 
work together on the same tasks. Here also in 
maintaining a dual committee system state com- 
mittees follow the congressional model. Massa- 
chusetts is a notable exception. Its joint legis- 
lative committees avoid duplication of effort 
and save considerable time. 

Representatives and senators do work jointly 
on conference committees, which are a dis- 
tinctive and important feature of the American 
government. When the two houses disagree on 
the principle or details of a bill, the differences 
arc reconciled by a committee composed of the 
leading members, of both parties, of the two 
committees which have had the measure in 
charge. Concern over the extensive powers of 
such committees has frequently been expressed 
both in and out of Congress. A comparatively 
recent revision of the rules provides that the 
conference report, that is, the compromise rec- 
ommended, is subject to a point of order if the 
conferees have eliminated anything agreed upon 
by both houses or have inserted new legislation. 
This ruling would now prevent such writing of 
a new bill as was done, for example, by the 
Conference Committee on the Tariff of 1883. 

The tendency is for conference reports to 
be accepted even though they contain provisions 
unpalatable to one of the chambers. Frequently 
there is ilifliculty in reaching an agreement and 
measures may stay in conference for six months. 
Rather than prolong controversy members are 
frequently willing to accept provisions to which 
they would normally not agree. The leaders of 
the majority party always urge such a course, 
for they usually control the decisions of the 
committee. 

While the activities of conference committees 
are reported by the press they are not a matter 
of public record. 7 ’he voting of the conferees 
is not officially published. Reports by the com- 
mittees arc frequently presented in the closing 
days, even the closing hours, of a session, and 
must be acted upon hastily. It is not extreme 
to say, therefore, that such legislating in con- 
ference committees is as important a stage in 
the process as are the reports of bills by the 
initiating committees and their consideration 
on the floor. So long as the American govern- 
ment adheres to an extreme bicameral theory, 
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however, and does not impose responsibility 
for legislation on the executive, conference com- 
mittees will remain necessary to reconcile differ- 
ences betw'een the two houses. 

Lindsay Rogi-rs 
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COMMODITY KXC' 1 1 A N C KS. ^1 'he commod- 
ity exchange has lieen variously deriiied, some- 
times so loose!) as to include those markets the 
basis of which is the proximit) of the places of 
business of traders in a given commodity, some- 
times so narrowly as to include only trading in 
futures contracts. As treateil here the exchange 
is an informal or an incorporated association — 
more commonly the latter, formed cither by 
sjiecial charter or under general membership 
corporation laws for the purpose of imjiroving 
the conditions of commodity trading by and 
among its members. Kxchanges are distin- 
guished by the characteristic etlort to make buy- 
ing and selling open and competitive and by the 
fact tliat trading is typically carried on by nu-ans 
of samjdes and dehned grades and by the trans- 
fer of “re*ceipts” as good delivery. 

Commodity exchanges are often confused 
with certain other organizations. Commodity 
auctions diller from exchanges in that they are 
typically sales of produce carried on by private- 
companies or UTuler gov ernmental auspices and 
offer to the highest bidder goods jireviously 
listed for this purpose. Cooperative marketing 
associations, although they often include the 
word exchange in their titles, are not commodity 
exchanges. The essential concern of these asso- 


ciations is selling the j>roducts of their members 
to outsiders. They have no interest in sales 
among members. 

'^riic membership of each commodity ex- 
change usually includes a wide range of per- 
sons interested in the trade concerned. A list 
cornjn'led fn)m various membership rolls reveals 
besides commission men and brokers, who 
usually predominate, manufacturers, coopera- 
tives, warehouse or elev ator operators, exporters, 
importers, vvho 1 t*s.ilers and other merchants. 

Acquisition of meinliershi]') in a commodity 
exchange ordinarily reciuires two steps: first, 
election legal age, good character, financial 
soundness aiul a reputation for fair dealing being 
the usual requisites -ami, second, obtaining a 
“.seat.” A seat, tlie member’s interest in the ex- 
change, is .sometimes though not always evi- 
denced by certificate. 1 f membership is closed, 
still frei|uently the case though less commonly 
than formerlv, it is obtaiiii'd by purchase from 
an existing member; if open, directly from the 
exchange. Variations in the markit value of 
seats and other co.sts among exchanges are il- 
lustrated by the following: National Metal 
Lxchange (January, 193^^). transfer 

fee, S500; New York rrodiice bAchangc (.April, 
1930), .seat S9000, transfer fee, ^^300; National 
Raw Silk Lxchange (.April, 1930), seat 5 !!a 300 , 
fee $500. Fluctuations in value as a result of 
market conditions may be illustrated by the fact 
that Chicago board of 'Fradc seats sold for 
$62,000 in the fall of 1929 and for $15,000 
before Ajiril of the follow ing year. Government 
of a commodity exchange is ordinarily vested 
in a president, vice prc;sident, treasurer, sccrc- 
tary and board of managers. Special commit - 
tec-s play an important part in administering its 
activities. 

Such factors as geographical distribution of 
commodities and variations in their physical 
nature have led exchanges to sponsor several 
tyj)C's of markets. Some c:onduct a market of each 
of these tyjxxs, others several, still others only 
one. 'I'he markets which need to be distin- 
guished are: casli or spot market, to-arrive 
market, call market and futures market. 

A cash or spot market exists for the purpose of 
trading on the basis of immediate or early 
delivery and j>ayment. Such markets may pro- 
vide for buying by insj^ection, as in livestock 
markets, or by oflicial samples, nowhere better 
illustrated than on the grain exchanges. In the 
sample method of trading the buyer, though 
guided by the grade determined by the inspec- 
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tors, IS also influenced by the merits of the 
samples, which may vary considerably within 
the grade, llccause of this variation the sample 
market is attractive to millers and converters. 

The term “to-arrivc market” is used in ex- 
changes to refer to the sale of shipments which 
have not yet reaelvil the termintil or e\en been 
shij>ped. Such sales are generally made through 
the accejHance by country elevators of bids 
submitted by terminal buyers. 'I'his is, projx'rly 
considered, arjother type of cash market. Spe- 
cilic grade is usually contemplated in to-arnve 
contracts; in ]n*actiea11y all cases tlelixery is 
made by the origin.d seller to the oriirinal 
buyer; delivery period i.s a matter of indi\idual 
arrangement, although it usually confonus to 
trade practise. 

'I'he call market is one in which traders, 
usually under the direction (jf a chairman, make 
bids and offers for gi\en grades of commodity. 
This type of market is often the leading one in 
the produce exclianges, jiarlieularly in trading in 
butter and eggs. As a rule call markets operati* 
oidy for one short session each day, although 
sometim(‘s aiiditional vsessions are held. Ih'ds and 
offers are commonly made on goods to arrive 
and futures as well as on goods for immediate 
delivery. Allliough transactions arc; not alwavs 
consummated under the call, the latter pixnides 
a basis for jirice determination. 

A futures market is one where contracts may 
be made for tlie delivery of a “contract” grade 
of sonu' cotnmodity at a definite price at some 
specified future time (usually within a certain 
anthori/eil month), h'utures markets aie the 
most higidy devclojied form of trading in that 
practically every feature of the contract, Avhich 
would otherwise call for higgling, has been pre- 
determined by the rules of tlie exchange. As- 
suming the trade to lie made in a given com- 
modity for a certain delivery month, nothing 's 
reejuired but an agreement on t|uantitv and 
price. Even the c]uantity consideration is simpli- 
fied by the establishment of trading units, these 
being on rc'preseiit alive exchanges; 5000 bu.shels 
for wheat, 100 bales for cotton, 2.5 tons for 
rubber, 250 bags for coffee, 50 long tons for 
sugar and car lots for eggs, d’vpically the rules 
further provide that the agreement is a basis 
contract which permits the siller to deliver 
either the contract grade or certain other grades 
at prices below or above the agreed price. 
Seventeen grades of wheat arc deliv crable on the 
Chicago Board of Trade and as many of cotton 
on the New York Cotton Exchange. Such a 


range tends to lessen the value of the futures 
market as one through which dealers or con- 
verters purchase for use, but it works strongly 
to prevent corners and squeezes. While the 
method of determining the dilferential to be 
jiaid when something other than contract grade 
is delivered varies among the exchanges and is 
usually dictated by them, it is sometimes pre- 
scribed by law, as in the case of the federal 
Cotton I'utnres Act [^(S stat. 693 (iqiq)]. 'I'he 
rules require the posting of a margin by each 
party to futures contrai ls, for mutual protection 
again.st price change. Delivery is considered to 
be elfirted b\ the delivery of warehouse receipts 
representing the requisite amount of the eoin- 
modity, which must be stored in a “regular” or 
olliei.illy approved warehouse. While in other 
cases a definite lot is usually indicated, in the 
grain tiadc receipts represent only a specific 
grade. In a futures market it is j^resumeil that 
delivery' is intended, but trades may be and in a 
vast majoiity of cases are closed by other trans- 
actions prior to the date of delivery, 'riie modern 
mithod of aeeomjili.shmg this is the organiza- 
tion of .1 clearing house or association, the opera- 
tions of which are analogous to tho.se used in 
hank clearings. The association is usually indc- 
ju ndent of the exchange, but its .stock owner- 
ship is limited to mi rnbers. In effecting its work 
it assumes the obligations of the contracts it 
liandles. For its members daily association 
clearing reduces the number of accounts re- 
quiring margins, lowers clerical costs and adds 
.safety to accounts. 

Not all t}j)e.s of commodities are equally 
adaptable to exchange metbods of marketing. 
For samjile and especially for futures trading a 
commodity must be relatively non-perishable, 
snscej)tible of grading and divisible into homo- 
geneous units, 'riie exchange method is unduly 
curnhersome except in eases where the volume 
of the commodity is great, and futures trading 
has no place unless supply and demand come 
from enough sources and are affeeteil hy enough 
factors to make both sjiecnlative. Yet the value 
of exchan<je methods was discovered early in 
modern commercial history, and they are ap- 
parently demonstrating their usefulness for an 
increasing range of coirirnoilities. Antwerp in the 
sixteenth century presented the first case of a 
great exchange closely comparable to modern 
commodity exchanges in that men made deals 
and ellectcd sales of goods by description and 
the use of “receipts” without displaying or 
transferring the goods themselves. 'The Royal 
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Exchange of London was similarly advanced in 
the seventeenth century. It was not until the 
nineteenth century, however, that the com- 
modity exchange reached its full development in 
Europe and in America. 

The oldest of the exchanges in the United 
States is the Chicago Board of Trade, organized 
in 1848 and incorporated in 1850. All exchanges 
since formed in the United States have been 
patterned in some measure after the Chicago 
Board of Trade. Next in order of age arc the 
New York Produce Exchange, organized in 1850 
and incorporated in 1862, and the New York 
Cotton Exchange, chartered in 1871 and organ- 
ized a year earlier. A list of other American ex- 
changes selected to show variety, and in all of 
which futures trading is conducted in one or 
more ccirninodities, is; Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change, with butter, egg and cheese markets; 
New York Burlap and Jute Exchange; New York 
Cocoa Exchange; New ^'ork Coffee and Sugar 
Exchange; New York I lide bNchange; New York 
Metal Exchange, with trading in copper and tin; 
National Raw Silk Exchange; the Rubber Ex- 
change of New York; Memphis Merchants 
Exchange, with markets for cottonseed, various 
cereals and grain sorghums. The Chicago Live- 
stock Exchange opened futures trading in live 
hogs on the first of March, 1930. 'I'here is no 
active futures market for poultry, but a call on 
poultry is held on a number of mercantile ex- 
changes and jioultry boards. 'Fhere was at one 
time an organized petroleum excliange. Efforts 
to operate an organized wool exchange have not 
been successful in America. 

Exchanges also play an important part in the 
economy of foreign countries. England, (Jer- 
many, Erance, Holland and Japan not only fur- 
nish examples of exchanges for dealing in staple 
commodities but f)f others devoted to the sale of 
products of special local importance, such as 
rice in Japan, pepper, tobacco and alcohol in 
France, steel shapes and coal in England and oils 
and spices in Holland. 

The .services of the exchange are de.signed t») 
aid members but may also be viewetl collectively 
as constituting an important device in the opera- 
tion of the existing economic order. In the 
interests of their membership exchanges quite 
generally provide a market place, regulate the 
dealings of members, aid in the settlement of 
trade disputes, establish grades and .sy.stems of 
inspection and collect and di.sscminate market 
information. The trading places of many of the 
larger commodity exchanges are owned by them 


and provide rentable offices, a trading floor and 
equipment for facilitating trade. 

Equipment varies according to the commodi- 
ties dealt in and the nature and volume of busi- 
ness carried on. A platform, chairs and a black- 
board may be sufficient for a call market; tables 
for displaying samples are usual in a sample 
market. The “pit” or “ring” is the distinctive 
equipment for futures trading. The usual form 
is a circular or octagonal platform rising from 
the floor by a series of three or four steps to a 
height of about feet and descending to the 
floor on the inside by as many steps. The central 
floor space, in some cases, as in the New York 
Cotton Exchange, is kept clear by a railing, be- 
hind which the traders stand upon the tiers of 
steps facing each other across the open space. 
Such arrangements make each trader visible to 
every other one at any given moment and aid in 
bringing the mechanics of pit trading to a 
maximum efficiency. Manual symbols aid in 
communication; and mere notations of trades, 
made on cards, are later confirmed and furnish 
the data for clearing atljustments. 

Important among regulations are those relat- 
ing to commis.sions, methods of trading, forms 
of contracts between members, delivery of 
grades on contract, deposits for security and 
settlement methods. Trade disputes among 
members are commonly adjusted by arbitration 
committees which po.ssess judicial powers suffi- 
cient to compel the production of papers, to 
subjMiena members and to secure testimony. 

Feu activities ot the exchanges are of greater 
consetjuence than the establishment of grades 
and the maintenance of inspection to determine 
them. In sample trading the.se limit the necessity 
of judgment on the part of the trader to distinc- 
tions within the grade and make it possible to 
certify to the seller, who may be remote from the 
place of .sale, that his commodity has been justly 
ranked by uiqirejudiced persons. They are in- 
dispensable to futures trading. While the leading 
commodity exchanges jilayed a pioneer part in 
establishing grading and inspection, and in a 
variety of commodities are still dependent upon 
their own efforts, the work of national and state 
governments is now important in both activities. 
Outstanding among fcileral laws concerning 
grading are the Cotton Futures Act and the 
(irain Standards Act [39 stat. 482 (1916)]. '^I'he 
former, accepting the grades previously prevail- 
ing in the trade, prohibited the delivery of 
certain grades on futures contracts, prescribed a 
method of determining “differences,” provided 
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for a system of sampling, weighing and grading 
by the r 3 epartmcnt of Agriculture and regulated 
the issuance of certificates covering the weight 
and grade of cotton inspected. The Grain Stand- 
ards Act empowered the secretary of agriculture 
to prescribe uniform grades and standards for 
the grain trade and to exercise jurisdiction over 
inspection and grading. The act found the 
machinery of an efficient inspection service al- 
ready in existence and made it part t>f the 
governmental mechanism by means of licensing. 
In cases of appeals grade is decided by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

'J'he concentration of information is perhaps 
the mf>st important service which the exchange 
renders its members. Knowledge of demand and 
supply in the technical sense of quantities sold 
at given prices and of bids and offers made is 
brought by a telegraphic price reporting system 
covering the leading exchanges of the United 
States and other countries, li^stiinates of pro- 
spective su]>plies and requirements are made 
possible by the gathering of information on such 
matters as legislation, court decisions, military 
threats and action, production, actual and 
planned, crop condition, stocks held at various 
points, supplies en route to primary markets, 
current arrivals and sales. Besides obtaining in- 
formation through the use of their own agencies 
the exchanges make extensive use of data 
gathered by governmental and private agencies. 
The larger exchanges also engage in the wide 
dissemination of the prices made on their floors 
and of other information collected. 

Soci.illy viewed, the exchange is a remarkable 
institutional accomplishment in an economic 
order in which ]>rice is of dominant significance . 
It constitutes the closest approximation to the 
theoretical competitive market yet achieved in 
jiractise. Cominotlity exchanges are agencies of 
“right” price determination. Accoriling to a 
competitive philosophy there is no right price 
other than that resulting from the trading of 
buyers and sellers in an open market. 'I’lic ex- 
changes provide open markets. Judgment is no 
better than the information upon which it is 
based. No agency surpasses the exchanges in the 
concentration of inlbnnation believed to be 
pertinent. More specifically, the publication of 
prices in terms of established grades enables 
buyers and sellers generally to know the value of 
their commodities as appraised on the exchanges, 
thus rendering difficult exploitation through 
superior information. The dissemination of 
price information makes arbitrage possible, thus 
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tending to the establishment of uniform prices 
throughout the country or even the world 
Futures market prices epitomize judgment con- 
cerning future demand and supply, "^rhese, 
exerting an influence on cash markets, tend to 
keep prices at a uniform level even for com- 
modities produced seasonally. I'his in turn serves 
to bring about relative uniformity in consump- 
tion. The dissemination of exchange price 
quotations, particularly of futures, furnishes, so 
far as producers are pecuniarily motivated, the 
one best guide to production and thus to the 
wise social use, pecuniarily speaking, of social 
resources. 

Additional services of the exchange are those 
accruing from proper grading and warehouse 
authorization, which, by establishing warehouse 
receipts as sound security, exerts far reaching 
benefits in financing seasonal goods; and tho.se 
rendered by the futures markets, which, though 
furnishing less j^rotcction in hedging than has 
sometimes been assumed, are of great value in 
lessening the risks of farmers, dealers and manu- 
facturers. 

I’he clearest recognition of the services of 
commodity exchanges should not obscure their 
defects. As a result of criticism, well or ill 
grounded, certain practises believed to result in 
purely nominal price quotations, formerly com- 
mon, particularly on the produce exchanges, 
have been called into court and generally modi- 
fied or discontinued. Trading in futures has been 
widely denounced as resulting in an “uneco- 
nomic” price in cash markets. One of the several 
purposes of the Cf>tton Futures Act was to cor- 
rect this alleged effect, 'fhe futures markets 
have been further condemned as gambling 
agencies and as devices of middlemen to resell 
products repeatedly at profit to themselves and 
at an increased cost to the consumer. Resulting 
governmental regulation has been applied par- 
ticularly to grain exchanges. Between 1883 and 
1921 at least 126 bills proposing to regulate 
trading in futures were introduced in Congress. 
By the latter date also the Federal Trade Com- 
mission had begun the publication of the Report 
on Grain Trade ^ one of the most exhaustive 
studies ever made of a phase of American eco- 
nomic activity. In 1921 Congress enacted a 
futures trading act, which attempted regulation 
through taxing power. Most of its provisions 
being declared unconstitutional, the Grain 
Futures Act [42 stat. 998 (1922)], later upheld on 
the basis of the interstate commerce clause, W'as 
passed in 1922. 
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'I’o carry out the purposes of this act the 
secretary of aj^rieultiirc established a Grain 
Futures Adniin'stration. 'J'lie aeeoinplishinents 
of this body are siiniinari/ed l)y llie administra- 
tion chief as including' publication of authorita- 
tive and comprehensive information on the 
activities of operators in the grain futures 
markets; daily aiinouncemcnl of tlic volume of 
trading and of the open interest in grain futures 
at each market; jnevention of the evclusion b,y 
grain exchanges ofjiropeily organized coopera- 
tives; the initiation of legal action to eliminate 
certain irregularities which it has imco\ered 
in connection with the exeiaition of orders 
for customers and which it beliexes to involve 
a violation of the rules of the exchange and 
to constitute manipulation. 

The acti\ities of those coinmotlity exchanges 
which deal in farm products are at the moment 
affected by \arious jdans and jiropo.sals of the 
Federal Farm Hoard, which was tstablished 
under the provisions of the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act of H)2(). The future significanct' of the.se 
exchanges depends to an important ih'gree on 
the permanency and policy of this board. 

Li vnu-TT S. Lyon 
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ton 1924). 

COMMON Cy\RRlER. A common carrier, in 
Anglo-American law , is one who undertakes to 
convey for hire from place to place and to de- 


liver at dc.stination the goods or persons of all 
who may choose to employ him. At the same 
time, however, a common carrier may be also a 
private carrier, iis, for example, when he trans- 
ports goods which are not within the class of 
things he professes to carry. To become a 
common carrier it is not necessary that he 
carry as a business or as a customary course of 
conduct. lie may be a common carrier for one 
shipper or one passenger, on one occasion and 
in one direction, if the other requisites of a 
deli\erv of the goods into his control and a 
willingness to sen e anyone to the extent of his 
capacity are present. 

'I’he common carrier represents one of the few 
surviving common callings of feudal Eingland. 
'I'he Babylonian, the Roman and the early 
Germanic laws subjected the carrier to special 
resjionsibility by reason of his employment, but 
the I'Jigli.sh common knv went so far as to thrust 
the particular .status of common carrier upon all 
those w'ho held themselves out as ready to carry 
for the public as distinguished from those W'ho 
served only a feudal overlord. The status im- 
posed, abo\e all, the duty to serve the public on 
demand, and this has remained its chief inci- 
dence in modern Anglo-.Ameriean law, de.spite 
the manv encroachments of contract. The his- 
torical role of the common c.irrier has grown in 
importance with the increasing dependence of 
the publie upon his service, and his emjiloynient 
has been presen t'd among those so affected with 
a public interest as to be subject to common law 
and legislati’vc regulation of rates and ser\ice. 
It is this paramount public interest in the com- 
mon earner’s service which forms the constitu- 
tional basis lor state and federal regulation. A 
proprietor has a right to decide ujion the type of 
common carriage m which he will engage, but as 
long as he furnishes the service no disclaimers or 
subterfuges designed to gi\'e it the appearance of 
private earriage can relie\’e him of the obliga- 
tions of the status thrust upon him by the law. 

'I'hc concept of common carrier in Anglo- 
American law has expanded with the improve- 
ments in transportation from the ancient com- 
mon porter, common ferryman and common 
pannierman through the canal and stagecoach 
era to include the pro]>rietor of the modern 
general steamship, railroad, street railway, in- 
cline plane cable road, taxicab, motor vehicle 
and airplane carrying on a public basis. Among 
the enterprises not within the common carrier 
status, although their exclusion may appear 
anomalous, arc the horse or automobile livery. 
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the sleeping car and other special car services 
adjunct to railroad transportation, the chartered 
steamship, the harbor tugboat and the ordinarj^ 
passenger elevator in a public or business build- 
ing. On the other hand, the pijK- line through 
which oil is conveyed by jiressure has been held 
to be a common carrier desj^ite the fait that the 
vehicle is stationary. Ihil carriage lor amusement 
in substantially the same place, as for e\am]>le a 
scenic railway or an airplane which takes people 
for short flights, returning them to their starting 
jioint, is not common carriage. Common car- 
riage to be such must I’le carriage in the sense of a 
journey, whether undertaken for recreation or 
business. 

The great duties of ]>ublic scr\ice attaching 
to the status of common carrier are to render to 
the public on reasonable demand a reasonable 
service at reasonable rates and without unrea- 
sonable discrimination. Tlie common carrier 
must accejit and carry goods or passengeis 
tendered to him in proper condition if they fall 
within the class of carriage he professes, e\cn 
though they may be destined to points beyond 
his route. 'The common carrier of goods is ]>ro- 
tected in his charges by a common law hen upon 
the jurticular shipment. 'The duty to render a 
reasonable service includes the dutv to jirovide 
reasonable facilities for the tyjn- ol carnage un- 
dertaken. The early common c.irrier devoted his 
vehicle to the public service to the extent of its 
c.ipacity and was not cornjielled to furnish 
additional facilities to meet increased demand 
for his services, but the modern railroail carrier, 
who jirovides not only the vehicle but also the 
roadvv.iy which his vehicles alone may use, is 
required to furnish additional equi}iment and 
facilities adapted to the transjiortation of all such 
goods and passengers as he should reasonably 
anticipate may be offered along his route. 

'riie relation of common carrier of goods or ,*f 
passengers is established as soon as the goods or 
passengers come into his custody for immediate 
transiX)rtation at the }>lacc designated by him 
and within a reasonalile time before the de- 
parture of his conveyance. If he is a carrier of 
goods, the law subjects him to an “insurer” or 
non-fault liability for loss or injury of the goods 
carried. 'I'lic common carrier of passengers is 
not subjected to non-fault liability except for 
such baggage as is delwered into his charge, 
'riiis seems but a survival of the early common 
l.iW' ab.solute liability of all bailees, which al- 
tliough stringent was made necessary because 
c irricrs, by the very nature of their service, had 


opportunity to collude with thieves and also 
because it was difficult to prove their defection. 
At common law only fiv'^e excuses' were recog- 
nized: act of (lod, act of the ])ublic enemy, act 
of jiublic authority, the fault of the shipper and 
vice (3f the gootls. 'J'oday the carrier may avoid 
the non-fault liability by a a alid contract with 
the shipper; mere notice to that effect, however, 
is insufficient. The carrier may not limit his 
responsibility for negligence, although a limita- 
tion of liability to the shipper’s declaration of 
value as a rate base is lawful. It is generally said 
of wharf to wharf or station to station carriage 
that the relation of common carrier and shipper, 
with its coexistent non-fault liability, shifts to 
the relation of warehouseman and depositor, 
with Its lighter duty of due care, whenever the 
carrier withholils the goods from transportation 
or stops them in transit at the shipper’s order or 
when he has dejxisited them in a safe place at 
destination. Although the attemjit to relieve the 
carrier of a harsh absolute liability under cir- 
cumstances where it is no longer justified is 
understandable enough, it is a fiction to say that 
the carrier has become a warehouseman. A 
better explanation would seem to be that the 
relation of common carrier and shipper contin- 
ues until delivery to the consignee, but that the 
incidents of liability within that relation shift. 

Although the concept of common carrier has 
found no place in civil law countries it is ap- 
pro' iinated in }>r,ictical effect. This development 
was long delated by a contradiction in the Ro- 
man law, as a ri'sult of two passages of Ulpian 
in the ((Corpus juris nri/is, Diifestc, Lib. 

4, tit. 9, I, i; Jab. 4, tit. 9, 7, i; Lib. 47, tit. 5, 
1, (>) as to the snip carrier’s duty to serve on 
demand, the older view adopting the interpreta- 
tion denying such duty. As far as the liability of 
carriers for the safety of goods is concerned, the 
Roman l.ivv for the same reasons as the common 
law imposed it upon some carriers, usually those 
operating by water, and without any distinction 
as between jirivate and common carrier. It per- 
mitted, however, the broader excuse of vis major 
under which only superior force or inevitable 
accident could be pleaded. In mcdiacv^al Kurope 
the many principalities levying tribute, the in- 
cessant warfare, the barrier of the Alps, the 
dearth of highways and the distance betw^cen 
markets all operated to force commerce to the 
seas and facilitated the reception of the Roman 
law as to carriers, perpetuating for centuries the 
ancient limitation of non-fault liability to the 
sea carrier with no duty of public service. Later 
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the growth of commerce and the increasing need 
ot general carriage for the public led to a new 
interpretation of the Roman texts in harmony 
with the early f Jcrmanic concept of a paramount 
public interest and the recognition of certain 
types of “necessary carriers” subject to non- 
fault liability and to the duty to serve on de- 
mand. 'I'hat the law of carriage has not de- 
veloped into such a comprehensive system on the 
continent as it has in Anglo-American law is 
due chiefly to its rapid codification in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, as well as to the 
fact that the continental railways have been in 
part at least built and operated by the respective 
governments rather than by private capital as in 
Kngland and America. 

GroKGK Jarvis Thompson 
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COMMON LAW. Used in its broadest sense 
the common law is the legal system of Kngland 
and most luiglish speaking lands, as distin- 
guished from the civil law, or modern Roman 
law system, which prevails in continental Europe 
and parts of the world colonized therefrom. It 
obtains in England and Ireland; the United 
States, except Louisiana, Porto Rico and the 
Philippines; Canada, except Quebec; Australia; 
New Zealand; India, except over Hindus and 
Mohammedans as to inheritance and family law; 
and the British colonies other than those settled 


originally by the French or the Dutch. It gets its 
name from the mediaeval judicial theory that the 
law administered by the king’s superior courts 
was the common custom of the realm, as con- 
trasted with the custom of local jurisdictions. 

There arc other uses of the term which must 
be distinguished. One, closely related to the 
broadest meaning, is to designate that part of 
the law in any English speaking jurisdiction 
which is traditional in form, i.e. to be found in 
reported judicial decisions and in textbooks dis- 
cussing those decisions, as distinguished from 
the part which is in the form of statutes. In 
the same way in continental Europe the modern 
Roman law, which is a common traditional 
element in the laws of the several nations, is 
called the common law. Sometimes also the 
term is used to mean that part of the law, in 
some English speaking jurisdiction, which grew 
up and is admini.stered in courts of law and 
proceedings at law, as distinguished from the 
part administered in courts of equity or in pro- 
ceedings in eipiity. Occasionally it is used to 
mean the older cour.se of decision in the courts 
in English speaking countries, or only in Eng- 
land, in contrast to that which obtains today. 
'Phe tendency to think of law as no more than a 
body of rules, a tendency which has come down 
from the twelfth century concejition of Justin- 
ian’s law' books as bodies of enacted rules bind- 
ing on all Christendom, leads to confusion be- 
tween the system of law which grew up out of 
the administration of justice in the king’s courts 
and the particular bodies of rules which may 
have been or are enforcetl in those courts. 

A system of law' as distinguished from a body 
of rules of law is only possible with and after the 
rise of a legal profession and the development of 
law' teaching. 'Fhere can be a legal system only 
when professional lawyers and law teachers 
begin to distinguish cases and find principles 
behind their distinctions, to work out and teach 
and hand dow'n a technique of interpretation and 
application of legal precepts and of deciding 
cases, and to give definite formulation to the 
ideals of the social order as measures of interpre- 
tation and application. In the history of each of 
the systems of law which have developed thus 
far, namely the Roman, the modern Roman and 
the common law, three things have concurred at 
a crucial point. In each case secularization of 
justice, rise of a legal profession and develop- 
ment of law teaching took place simultaneously 
and marked a turning point. In English law 
these things had taken place in the thirteenth 
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century and from that time the history of the 
common law as a system begins. The supremacy 
of the king’s courts, which made the common 
law possible, may well be dated from the Consti- 
tutions of Clarendon (1164), which put definite 
and narrow limits to the jurisdiction of the ec- 
clesiastical courts. This hastened the seciilari/a- 
tion of justice. The rise of a lay legal profession 
and of an organized teaching of law in the Inns 
of Court, or self-governing societies of practi- 
tioners in the king’s courts, completed the 
process which the limiting of the jurisdiction of 
the cliurch courts and the secularizing of justice 
had begun. As Maitland puts it, taught law is 
tough law. On the whole, rules of law are rela- 
tively sliort lived. Legal doctrines are long lived. 

A body of law is made up in part of an enacted 
element and in part of a traditional element. 
From time to time the traditional clement or 
some j^ortion of it is reduced to legislative fonn. 
On the other hand, a judicial or doctrinal gloss 
gradually grows up about all legislation of much 
legal im])ortance and thus turns it back into the 
stream of legal tradition. Thus the traditional 
clement is in the long run the more important. 
Systems of law are systemati zings or organizings 
of tradition. Bodies of law, however, are much 
more than aggregates of laws or of rules of law, 
much more than bodies of precepts pre.scribing 
definite detailed legal consequences for definite 
detailed .states of fact. In a large view twoconstit- 
iicnts of any developed body of law are of much 
more importance than the existing rules: first the 
traditional technique of finding the grounds of 
deciding cases, and second the traditionally re- 
ceived ideals of the social order and so of the 
legal order, and as to what legal precepts ought 
to be and how they should be applied. 'I’he tradi- 
tional organization of this technique and of these 
received ideals distinguishes a system of law. 
I’he element of technique in law — the art, as one 
might put it, of the lawyer’s craft — is especially 
important. The technique of developing the 
grounds of deciding particular cases out of the 
authoritative legal materials, of shaping precepts 
to meet new situations and developing principles 
to meet new cases, and of working out from the 
body of legal materials as a whole the precepts 
appropriate to concrete controversies as they 
arise, is diflferently but characteristically consti- 
tuted and organized in the two legal systems 
which divide the world of today, and it is this 
technique which sets off the two systems de- 
cisively rather than any thoroughgoing differ- 
ences in rules or institutions. 


There are two constituents in the traditional 
legal materials of continental Kurope, the Roman 
and the Germanic. The Roman element is partly 
a survival from the time when the Roman law 
was the law of the world and obtained as a living 
system, especially in southern Kurope. But the 
significant part of the Roman element is the 
result of the systematic study of Justinian’s 
codification of Roman law which w^as carried on 
first in the Italian universities in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries and has gone on in the 
universities on the continent down to the pres- 
ent. The Germanic element is a result of the 
customary law <)f the Germanic peoples which 
spread over Kurope after the downfall of the 
empire, developed independently but under the 
influence of the Roman tradition, and was 
largely made over by and incorporated into the 
modern Roman law by systematic study and 
doctrinal writing in the universities. '^I’he com- 
mon law is Germanic in origin. It too developed 
independently, although under not a little 
Roman influence, especially through the canon 
law’, which was highly Romanized, as was the 
Germanic element in the law' of continental 
Europe. The systematizing and organizing took 
place not through doctrinal writing and uni- 
versity teaching but through judicial decision. 
An independent working out of a law of property 
in land and of a legal procedure, the latter not 
along the lines of the canon law as on the conti- 
neiK but fitted to the exigencies of trial by jury, 
insured a characteristic Pmglish legal tradition. 
As modernized in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries this tradition has gone round 
the world. 

What is important for the present purpose is 
not so much the incidental borrowings from 
time to time of particular legal precepts from 
without as the extent and continuity of the in- 
direct influence of the civil law system. Some- 
times it furni.shcd models where common law 
institutions or doctrines were formative. But 
chiefly it has at all times been a stimulus to 
systematic development: in the Middle Ages 
through the canon law and the study of Roman 
law in the univensitics; in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries through the humanistic 
ideas of the time and the effect of continental 
administrative institutions during the Tudor 
and Stuart polity; from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century, during the absorption of the 
law merchant, through the continental treatises 
on commercial law; and in the nineteenth cen- 
tury through the influence of the systematic 
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treatises on the modern Roman law upon text of causes operated to hold back an immediate 


writers in hhi^land and America who sought to 
organize the materials of Knghsh case law by the 
systematic ideas of the jiandeetists. On the other 
harul, the common law trailititin succeeded in 
making over llu* foreign mat(‘rials to its own 
lines. Equity, admiralty, probate and dnoree 
and to a large extent the law merehant bt'gan 
their develojunent outside of the common law 
with civil law materials and methods and teeh- 
iiiqiie. They were worked into the common law 
tradition (juite as thoroughlv as the (iermanic 
materials were worked into the- moilern Roman 
law’ tradition of continental luirojie. 

Legal theory has it that llie eokinists brought 
the common law' of England witii them to 
Americ.i. but for a long time the e()lonists had 
no need of so advanced and technical a body of 
precejits as the seventeenth eenturv laiglish law. 
It was not until the t>ighteenth. ccnturv that there 
wasaneeil for courts manned !w iaw\ersund lor 
trained lawyers to aiKise litigants and assi.st the 
courts. Before the American Revolution two 
circumstances made for a recejition of the 
English common kiw’ in the colonit's. One was 
economic, hixjianding commerce, aec|uisitioij of 
wealth and the rise of a mori lomiik'x soei.il 
structure called for tribunals of anothei type 
from those which sufliced for the beginnings of 
the colonics. About 1700 colonial legislation 
began definitely to run an indejiendent course, 
but economic growth became too rajiid for legis- 
lation to meet its demands. 'The other circum- 
stance was jiolitical. d’he conditions which later 
led to the revolution caused the eolonksts to in- 
sist on the common law as a birtliriglil, ]>rotee't- 
ing them against the crown, the ro\al governors 
and even Parliament. 'J'hc contests between the 
courts and the Stuart kings had put the courts in 
the ]>osition of standing between the cnnvn and 
the subji ct, and the courts had taken their stand 
upon the immemorial common law rights of 
Pinglishmen. A legal theory of Magna Carla, 
which had grown up in the courts, was de- 
vclojied into political as well as legal conse- 
quenees in the w ritmgs of Coke, the oracle of the 
common law. \Vhere\er there was friction be- 
tw'cen the colonists and royal governors, or 
between colonial legislatures atul the crown, 
Coke’s writings were a basis of argument on 
behalf of the colonies, d’he very events which 
were separating them from England jiolitically 
tended to make for a rect.-ption of the common 
law. 

f'or some time after the revolution a number 


and complete reception of English law. One was 
the condition of the law at that time. When 
Blackstone wrote, around 1765, haiglish law was 
still fundamentally mediaeval. It still thought 
and spoke in terms of a society organized accord- 
ing to relations w'hich no longer existed in 
England and had never exi.sted in the colonies. 
It was needful to reshape tlie authoritative legal 
materials 10 the demands of an era of competi- 
tive individuali.sm. In lingland they had to be 
made o\er to tin; needs of an industrial society. 
In America they had tc) be reshaped to the needs 
of an era of exydoitation of the natural re- 
.sources of a new' world, to the needs of a rural, 
agricultural society differently organized from 
that of mediacNal England, and to the demands 
of jnoneer common we. Jths newly set up in siic- 
ctssi\e waves of wivslward exjx'insion. Thus the 
reshaping of the I'kissical Eaiglish legal materials 
followed parallel lines m England and America 
at the end of the eighteenth centuiT and in the 
first half of the nineteenth ci-ntury. Another 
cause for the slow’ness of rece ption may be found 
in Purit.m views as te) law anel lawyers. Under 
the Stuarts the Puritans had experienced I'ing- 
hsli aelministration of ju.stiee at its worst. 7 ’hey 
h.iel seen a bar more* attached to the crow'ii than 
to the law. 'J'hey h.id sc'en the tenacity with 
which the lawyers resisted Cromwell’s projects 
of law reform. Accordingly they distrusted law 
and lawyers. The attitude of the Puritan clergy 
was a large factor in holding back the general 
reception of the ceimmon law, which ultimately 
took place. Bui the cause which chiefly ojierated 
against reception was thti political feeling in 
America after the revolution, aggravated by the 
bad economic .situatifui of the time. The cf>^ 
mem law was under suspicion in an era of 
hostility to all things English. Lawyers were 
suspected because they alone seemed to thrive 
in a time of depre.ssion. A strong and presently 
dominant polilievil }>arty was enthusiastically 
attached to PVance. h'or some time there was an 
inclination to urge ree'eption of French law. 
French legal authorities stood high in many 
states. Until near the end of the nineteenth 
century it was not certain that a great body of 
states might not abandon the Anglo-American 
legal tradition and enact codes. Had there been 
generally available translations of P'rench law 
books, the course of American legal history 
might well have been different; but few such 
books were translatetl and most of those trans- 
lated wen; too late. Kent’s commentaries (1826- 
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30) and above all the writings of Story between 
1832 and 1845 started a current of law writing 
on the basis of English legal institutions which 
insured that the common law should be the 
basis of the law in all but one of the United 
States. 

It is usually said that the common law as it 
stood at the time of colonization is in force in 
America today so far as it is a]iidicable to 
American conditions, accordant with American 
constitutioTis and unchanged by legislatioti. 
Statutes expressly adopting the common law as 
the basis of the law of particular states fre- 
quently fix the date of adoption at the first year 
of James i, and in the absence of statute that is 
the legally accepted date. Hut in this doctrine 
and in these statutes tlie term common law is 
used in two senses. In conseciucnce the courts 
have encountered some difficulties in applying 
them. 

'I'he English materials as the colonies re- 
ceived them were for the most ]>art set forth 
authontativel} in the writings of Sir balwaid 
Coke, attorney general under Jiilizabeth and 
chief justice under James 1. Yet the common law 
of England, in the sense of the traditional body 
of legal precej'its administered in the king’s 
courts of law, continued to develop throughout 
the seventeenth century and in the eighteenth 
century. Also the common law as a system had 
an iiniiortant develo]'»mcnt m ICngland in the 
nineteenth century. If the statutes limit Ameri- 
can courts to the English legal precejits as they 
stood in ihoT, the traditional element of the law 
would have to stand still in America in its early 
seventeenth century form, while going forward 
in ICngland. Thus the courts would be serioualy 
hampered in dealing with many subjects where, 
in default of legislation, resort must be hail to 
the common law'. Hence, although some courts 
insist that in the absence of statutory rules they 
must apply English decisions as they stoml in 
the first year of James 1, the tendency of Ameri- 
can decisions is to liold that the doctrine and the 
statutes refer primarily to the common hnv as a 
system. On this ground courts consider that they 
may refer to recent English decisions, as against 
the seventeenth century authorities, if the 
former arc better expressions of the principles 
of the common law' system. English law, as it 
stood at the beginning of the seventeenth 
ccntuiy, had to do almost wholly with property 
in land and with procedure. Some of the most 
significant doctrines and imjiortant departments 
of American law arose after that date. It was 
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only by assuming that the common law as a 
system is referred to, and by treating English 
decisions in the nineteenth century as affording 
materials for American judicial development of 
the traditional element, that the reception of the 
common law by statute or decision fixing the 
date at colonization could have been made 
tolerable. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that the 
United Slates received much more than the 
system. It received also a body of authoritative 
legal materials both as the basis of its legal tradi- 
tion and as a body of rules for the cases to which 
they were applicable and appropriate, until 
.siipenseded by legislation. In the latter sen.se 
there are six forms of the common law in this 
country. First and most important, there is the 
body of English decisions and English books of 
auth(»rity prior to colonization. Only these are 
in legal theory of binding authority, d’he later 
English decisions are .said to be of “jiersuasivc 
authority.” 'Ehey are to be followed so far as 
they commend themselves to the courts as well 
rca.soned, as in accord with the general body of 
common law doctrines and as harmonious with 
common law principles. Second, there are 
English statutes before colonization and certain 
English statutes betw^een colonization and the 
revolution. The former are j>art of the American 
common law so far as applicable to conditions in 
this country. 'I’he latter are part of the Ameri- 
can common law only where they were enacted 
to be applicable to the colonii s or have been re- 
ceived as part of our law. 'I’hird, the law mer- 
chant, or universal cuf tom of the commercial 
world, is s<utl to be a part of the received com- 
mon law'. This custom of merchants was ab- 
sorbed into the general body of the law and 
made over by judicial decision from the seven- 
teenth to the nineli'cnth centuries. Much of the 
process of remaking went on parallel in haigland 
and ihe United St.ites, in each ca.se not a little 
inlluenccd by the continental writers on com- 
mercial law'. Today the subject has for the most 
part been put in legislative form. But the law 
merchant is the background for the interpreta- 
tion and application of the statutes, h'ourth, cer- 
tain parts of the canon hnv are said to be com- 
mon law in America. Those parts of the canon 
law applicable to probate and divorce which 
obtained in the Engli.sh ccclesia.stical courts 
were, so far as applicable in America, received 
as part of its inherited law. Fifth, the courts 
hold that on the ajiproj'>riate subjects inter- 
national law, as a body of universally recognized 
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precepts amciiig civilized peoples, is a part of 
the common law. h'inally, the books speak of 
customs. 'J'he tyj>e of local custom which was 
formerly important in Knj^land has never 
existed in America. Ihjt tlie mining; customs 
which grew up on the public domain after 1849 
became the foundation of the mining law and 
law of water rij^hts in llie western states and are 
in that sense a part of the common law’ in that 
part of the country. 

In the economic order of today unity and 
harmony are necessary in law and administra- 
tion, whereas a century ago these mij»ht well 
vary with each locality. 'Today state lines rarely 
coincide with economic lines. A regime of local 
legal units pulling in diflerent directions or in- 
dirt'erent to each other’s needs and not pulling 
together had no serious results when it mattered 
little outside its own jurisdiction what any one 
of them was doing. As things are, such a regime 
is wasteful. It is significant that the subject of 
conflict of law’s has become one of tlie chief titles 
of the law in the United States, 'riicre is now' an 
elaborate body of rules and doctrines for ;iscer- 
taining, as among the divergent and discordant 
laws of forty-eight states, which local law’ is 
applicable to situations and transactions that 
increasingly transcend state lines. Obviously 
there is economic waste in these bodies of di- 
vergent local laws, potentially ajiplicable to 
every business and every economic activity of 
any consequence. As to legislation, a partial 
remedy has been found in the Conference of 
Commissioners on Ihiiform State Laws and the 
uniform statutes on commercial subjects enacted 
as a result of its labors. But the provincialism of 
local legislation on matters of national concern 
and discorilant local regulations of nation wide 
enterprises are still things with which the busi- 
ness man must reckon. Legislation hail had no 
common basis, except as afforded by imitation 
of the statutes of other states, until the activities 
of the Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws -at the end of the nineteenth 
century. On the other hand, in that part of the 
’aw' w hich is in the form of reported dcci.sions of 
the courts the common law has been an effec- 
tive unifying agency. National law schools, 
teaching the common law as a system and criti- 
cizing local anomalies of decision, have done 
much to mitigate the results of a system under 
which the highest court of each state is a final 
arbiter on all questions of law not committed by 
the constitution to the federal government. The 
importance of the common law as a unifying 


agency in a time of economic unification is 
obvious. 

There would, no doubt, be general agreemem 
that the characteristic institutions of the com- 
mon law arc the method of Judicial precedents, 
trial by jury and the doctrine of supremacy of 
law. Each of these has had its vicissitudes in 
English and American legal history and each is 
more or less under attack in present day Amer- 
ica. But each has endured, and these three insti- 
tutions seem tf) set off the Anglo-American legal 
.system as definitely as reliance uj^on texts, piece- 
meal trial and a Byzantine concej^tion of the re- 
lation of the state official to the law mark the civil 
law system. ’They mu.st be considered in general- 
ized fonn, however, if they are to be regarded as 
institutions of the English speaking world. 'The 
enduring element in the doctrine of jireeedents 
is the application of reason to judicial experience 
rather than to legislative or juri.stic texts. Its 
significant feature is reliance, for authoritative 
legal material, on judicial decision of actual con- 
troversies rather than on legislative or juristic 
fonnulations of abstract propositions. Thus the 
common law is a law of the courts as th’stinctly as 
the civil law is a law' of the universities. In form 
It is expressed in the law leports. Its exponents 
are the judges. On the other hand, the civil law’, 
since fifth century Rome, has been in form (or 
in the theory of its form) a body of legislatively 
declared or prescribed texts interpreted by 
jurists. Its exponents have been academic 
teachers, juri.sls and commentators. 'The tech- 
nique of the common law is one of finding the 
grounds of decision of cases in reported deci- 
sions of past controversies; that of the civil law of 
finding them in written texts and commentaries 
thereon. As the doctrine of precedents stands in 
America today, only the dcci.sion of the highest 
tribunal of the jurisdiction in which the case is 
before the court has binding authority. Such de- 
cisions, precisely governing, are at hand only for 
everyday situations, since changes in the social 
order, inventions and discoveries make most of 
the decisions of the past inapplicable after a 
short time except as the basis of analogical 
reasoning. 'Flius as to much of its work a com- 
mon law court is remitted to the decisions of the 
courts of other English speaking jurisdictions, 
w’hich are only of “persuasive” authority. For 
any difficult problem the court may draw upon 
judicial experience, past and present, in the 
whole English speaking world, without being 
bound by any particular formulation. This gives 
to the common law the flexibility required to 
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meet the demand for change, while the tradi- 
tional technique and the prescribed application 
of it to authoritative materials, when there are 
any, give the reasonable certainty and uniform- 
ity required to meet the demand for stability. 

As to trial by jury, it may be admitted that the 
civil jury seems to be slowly dying out in Eng- 
land while signs that it is moribund are not 
wanting in America. The enduring element is to 
be found in the mode of hearing cases and 
determining issues of fact which grew up in the 
common law courts and was given shape by the 
exigencies of a jury. Here, at any rate, is a legal 
institution full of life. When in Tqi3 the federal 
Equity Rules definitely set aside the civil law 
methods of proof borrowed by the Court of 
Chancery from the procedure of the church and 
set up for federal courts in equity cases the 
method of oral examination and cross examina- 
tion of witnesses in open court and of hearing 
the case as a whole, which had developed out of 
jury trial, they rejected an exotic feature of 
Anglo-American procedure and provided a 
wider operation for a characteristic common law 
institution. 

As to the doctrine of supremacy of law, it will 
require separate and fuller treatment than may 
be given to it here (see Rule of Law; Judicial 
Review). In its most general form it is the doc- 
trine that all agencies of government are bound 
to act upon principles and not according to 
arbitrary will and that to this end their acts arc 
subject to scrutiny in ordinary legal proc ceilings. 
It assumes an accepted ideal that those who 
wield governmental powers and their agents arc 
not free to follow their own wills, w'hercvcr 
mere w'ill leads them, but are held to act iqx^n 
principles and follow reason. A like received 
ideal is behind the doctrine of precedents. I'hus 
Coke could say that “the common law is 
nothing else but reason.” 

It must be admitted that the results of the 
judicial development of the law by the common 
law technique are less satisfactory under the 
conditions of today than during the formative 
era of American institutions. In the country as a 
whole the crowded calendars of the appellate 
courts preclude the thoroughness in presenta- 
tion and deliberation in judicial study which are 
postulated by a regime of judicial finding of the 
law. 'Ehe time allowed for argument has had to 
be restricted. It is no longer possible, even in 
cases of the first magnitude, to hear counsel until 
every detail has been gone into fully in argu- 
ment. Nor car the iudges take such time as they 
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feel to be required for each individual case. To 
keep up with their calendars they must work 
rapidly and with a minimum of deliberation. 
'Ehiis at a time when constructive work is called 
for and adjustments of the law to changes in the 
economic and social order arc pressing upon the 
courts, the pressure of business operates to 
make the common law machinery of lawmaking 
much less effective. It is no easy task to adjust 
the received ideals and authoritative traditional 
legal materials, as they were given .shaj^e for the 
pioneer, rural, agricultural society of the form- 
ative era, to the urban, industrial society of the 
present. Much of the dissatisfaction with the 
common law manifest in the present century 
IS due to the persistence of modes of legal 
thought appropriate to pioneer, rural communi- 
ties, in judicial passing upon and application of 
the social legislation of the nineteenth century. 

Live elements have contributed to make diffi- 
cult the application of American judicial and 
professional thinking to the industrial and social 
problems of the time. In chronological o\l'jr 
these are Puritanism, the idea of law as standing 
between the abstract individual and society and 
protecting the former from the latter, the philo- 
sophical theory of natural rights, pioneer ideas 
and the abstract individualist philosophy of law 
of the last century. 

Puritanism put individual judgment and in- 
dividual conscience in the first place whcic ‘^hc 
traditional modes of thought had put authority 
and the reason and judgment of the prince. 
This mode of thinking on religious and political 
questions entered into Lgal thinking during the 
contests between the courts and the crown in 
seventeenth century England. When the colo- 
nists came to insist on the immemorial common 
law' rights of Englishmen, as against the crown 
and Parliament, those rights were identified with 
the natural rights of man. Thus a continental 
philosophical theory got a concrete content of 
English law. The resulting tradition of legal 
thought was congenial to pioneer America. The 
pioneer was jealous of government and adminis- 
tration and had a rooted dislike of supervision. 
The conception of the common law as standing 
between the subject and the crown became in his 
mind one of the common law as standing be- 
tween the individual and society. Puritan and 
pioneer, using the legal doctrines fashioned in 
the contests between courts and crown, were 
able to devise checks which proved effective 
against American social legislation for more 
than a generation after British lawmaking had 
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changed front. Finally, the nineteenth century 
philosophy of law, developed in continental 
Europe, was used to organize the result and 
give it the toughness of a taught tradition. 
Happily the idea of relation, by means of which 
most of the authoritative Anglo-American legal 
materials had taken their original shape, is well 
adajited to the demands of a regime of coopera- 
tive activity as contrasted with one of com- 
petitive self-assertion. Two things are likely to 
make the common law as a system an emiuring 
basis for American law both in and after the 
transition: its technique of finding the law 
through judicial experience and its conception 
of rights and duties as involved in or incident to 
relations. 
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COMMON I.AW MARRIAGE. A common 
law marriage is one which has not been solem- 
nized in any particular form, being based only 
upon the mutual assent of the parties. It is thus 
a marriage which does not depend for its validity 
upon any religious or civil ceremony. It is an 
unlicensed, an unrecorded and non-ceremonial 
marriage. 

'Ehere is now little doubt that common law 
marriages were recognized in England until the 
passing of Lord I lardwicke’s Act in 1753 (26 
Geo. II, c. 33). 'J'his is clear from the practise 
of the ecclesiastical courts, which by the twelfth 
century had established their jurisdiction over 
marriage. In these courts a distinction was 
drawn between sfoiisalia fur veiha de prarsentt, 
that is, w'ords between man and woman pres- 
ently to become husband and wife, and spon- 


salia per verba di' futuro^ promises to become 
husband and wife in the future. A present 
agreement to become husband and wife or an 
agreement to constitute such a relation in the 
future, followed by sexual intercourse, created 
a marriage which the ecclesiastical courts re- 
garded as complete in substance but not in 
ceremony; and the parties might be compelled 
to have the ceremony performed in fade eede- 
siae. If the marriage w'ere so celebrated the 
temporal courts would hold it good for all 
purposes ah inilio. The mutual assent of the 
parties constituted the vinculum and made the 
cxintract verum matrimonium. But even without 
the subsequent performance of a religious cere- 
mony the marriage w'as gi^od for many jnirposes. 
Before the ceremony the woman w'as not entitled 
to dower; but the children of the marriage, while 
not entitled to inlu'rit property, were regarded 
as legitimate. 

Indeed, non-ceremonial marriages were quite 
common throughout mediaeval Eairopc. They 
W'cre abolished, however, in all Catholic coun- 
tries by the decrees of the Council of Trent, 

1 545 -63, which required all marri iges thereafter 
to be contracted in the presence of the pari.sli 
priest and “two or three witnesses.” But due 
the non-reception of these decrees in Protestant 
countries the reform there was dtdayed until the 
eighteenth century, when religious ceremonies 
generally came to be required. 'J’hus Lord 
Ilardwicke’s Act in 1753 came comparatively 
late in iCngland. Under the terms of this act 
all marriages save tliose of Quaki-rs and Jews 
were to be ceUbrated only after publication of 
banns and in the presence of an Anglican clergy- 
man. It was, moreover, expressly provitleil that 
“in no case whatsoever shall any suit or pro- 
ceeding be had in -any ecclesiastical court in 
order to compel celebration of marriage in fade 
eedesiae, by reason of any contract — ^whether 
per verba de praesenti or per verba de futuroi** 

J lowcver, as thi; act was made to apply only to 
Jvngland and not to Scotland there began the 
migrations over the Scottish border which re- 
sulted in the famous Gretna Green marriages. 

'J'he celebrated leading ease of Dalrymple v. 
Dalrymple |2 Hagg. Const. Rep. 54 (1811)]^ 
which contains the judgment of Lord Stowcll, 
upheld common law marriages in Scotland after 
I .ord Hardwieke s Act and asserted their validity 
in England prior thereto. But in the famous 
cases of The Queen v. Millis [10 Cl. & F. 534 
(1843)] and Beamish v. Beamish [q H.L.C. 274 
(1861)], decided by the House of Lords, where 
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the question of common law marriage in Ireland 
was raised, the thesis was maintained “that by 
the ecclesiastical and the common law of Eng- 
land the presence of an ordained elergyman was 
from the remotest period onward essential to 
the formation of a valid marriage.” Misinter- 
preting eertain old cases wherein the children 
of such marriages had not been allowed to 
inherit property the Judges erroneously took 
the position that such children w'cre illegitimate. 
“If,” says Maitland, “the victorious cause 
pleased the lords, it is the vanquished cause 
that will please the historian of the middle 
ages.” 

There exists much uncertainty concerning 
the de\elopmcnt of common law marriage in 
the United Stales. Certainly the act of 1753 
did not apply to the dominions beyond the seas, 
and in most of the colonies there existed statutes 
which required for a valid marriage the presence 
of a certain official. The leading authorities are 
not in agreement, however. Apparently , accord- 
ing to Howard, the informal marri.ige was valid 
in the absence of an express statutory provision 
declaring it null and void. In this he is sup- 
ported by Professor ha-nest I/orenzeii. h'. C. 
Ojok, in a fine series of articles, has stated his 
belief, however, that the colonial statutory sys- 
tem entirely superseded the common law. 
Certainly there are no decisions of importance 
during the colonial era. When after 1776 the 
Knglish common law was retained as a part of 
the law (if the kind, unless e.xpressly superseded 
by constitutional or statutory provisions, almost 
everywhere st.itutes prescribed the nece.ssary- 
marriage formalities. In many jurisdictions, 
however, marriages performed in disregard ot 
them were upheld, the statutory provisions 
being construed as “directory.” In the leading 
case of Iwnton Reed [4 J(jhns. (N. Y.) 52 
(i»So(j)] Chancellor Kent accepted as binding a 
common law marriage, declaring that no cere- 
uony or solemnity was requisite. 'This case 
e..^rted a great influence upon the subsetpient 
decisions in other jurisdictions. On the other 
hand. Judge Parsons, in The Inhabitants of the 
Town of Milford The Inhabitants of the 
Town of Worcester [7 Mass. 4S (i8io)|, also 
a very influential decision, refused to recognize 
the validity of common law marriages in Massa- 
chusetts, although the statute did not provide 
that marriages contracted against its ffirmal 
provisions should be void. In any event, it is 
clear that the English doctrine has not been 
received in this country in full because there 


has been no recognition of a marriage per verba 
dc futuro cum copula. Only present agreements 
to become husband and wife have gained rec- 
ognition. P'urthcrniorc, there has been a dispute 
as to whether cohabitation following the agree- 
ment is a prerequisite to the existence of a valid 
common law marriage -which was certainly 
never the case in Ivngland. 

At the present day common law nvarriage 
would seem to be recognized in the following 
American jurisdictions: Alabama, Colorado, 
District of Columbia, Florida, ( Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minne.soia, 
Mississipjvi, Montana, Nevada, \evv Jirsey, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, t)klahoma, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Lsland, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas and Wyoming. 'I'here 
would seem to be no common law marriage, 
cither as the result of statute or judicial decision, 
in Arizona, Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
IMaryland, Mas.sachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina, North 1 Da- 
kota, Oiegon, Tenncs.scc, Utah, Vermont, 
Virginia, Washington, We.st Virginia and Wis- 
C(vnsm. Statutory modifications of common law 
marriage in the various states m.ike it difficult 
to predict what view any given court will take 
of an informal union. 

When one considers the prevailing system of 
statutory formality and record, reflecting the 
presint increase of interest on the part of the 
state and society in the institution of marriage, 
it would seem an anachronism that at least one 
half of American states are willing to recognize 
the validity of a marriage solely on the basis 
of the statement by a rn.in and a woman that 
they are husband and wife. Such a practise must 
be conducive to instability of marriage and thus 
fosters the very evil which the statutory require- 
ments of license issuance, regi.stration and public 
administration were designed to jwevent. Of 
necessity the standard of record for all mar- 
riages is thereby lowered. I'he difficulty is 
increased by the fact that no two states are in 
entire accord as to what constitutes a common 
law marriage. Nevertheless, there is a deep 
rooted sentiment in various parts of the country 
in favor of the institution. This is due to the 
feeling that innocent children ought not to 
suffer because their parents have neglected the 
statutory formalities and that refusal of sanction 
to an informal union constitutes an invasion of 
the most sacred right of the individual. It is 
true that by means of a common law marriage 
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many marriages are upheld which otherwise 
due to some impediment would he void. Fre- 
quently, however, the judicial determination of 
the common law relationship comes at so late 
a date — perhaps after the death of one or both 
of the parties, when the evidence is difficult 
to obtain — that there is little truth in the popular 
idea that it furnishes “protection.” 

'Fhe existence of common law marriage often 
opens the door to blackmail. After the death of 
a man it is frequently possible for his mistress 
to claim the rights of a common law wife. On 
the other hand, if the claims based upon illicit 
relations are presented during the lives of the 
parties, a subsequent ceremonial marriage of 
one of them may be made bigamous and the 
children bastardized. The recognition of com- 
mon law marriages thus involves fundamental 
moral and practical dilemmas. 'Fhe expe’-ience 
of the i^'ederal Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
with many claims of informal unions is par- 
ticularly interesting. The family allowances 
granted to wives of soldiers resulted in the filing 
of many applications by women who claimed 
to be common law wives but who, in the opinion 
of the officials, had in the majority of cases little 
right to the title. 

Common law marriage has been abolished 
not only in England but in continental countries, 
where, moreover, obligatory civil marriage be- 
gan to prevail after the French Revolution. The 
present tendency woidd indicate the gradual 
but ultimate abolition of common law marriage 
in the United States as well. It is opposetl by 
the American Bar Association, by the commis- 
sioners on uniform state laws and by leading 
sociological authorities. Of the states which 
have abolished common law marriage New York 
is the only one to bring it back, the section of 
the laws of iqoi which did away with common 
law marriage having been inadvertently repealed 
in i()o8. 
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COMMON SENSE has three discernible mean- 
ings denoted roughly by emphasizing “sense,” 
by emphasizing “common,” by taking the two 
together as a single notion. 'I'his order repre- 
sents in general the order in which the mean- 
ings arose. Aristotle thought of a sense or organ 
that, while incidentally possessed by all civilized 
men, had a definite function to perform, the 
function of correlating all the other human 
senses into an operative unity. In reaction to 
the invidious classical attitude toward slaves 
and barbarians, the stoics thought to (inil in 
all men, irrespective of class distinctions, some 
basic identities. Since they shared with Plato 
and Aristotle the notion that man is rational, 
the common element must be regarded as 
“sense”; but it was the community rather than 
the rationality that caught and held their atten- 
tion. 'I’he existence of something common to 
all men conditioned their whole social philoso- 
phy and was guaranteed by their metaphysical 
belief that all souls arose from a rationality in 
nature itself and shared as common what made 
the world soul unitary. 

Precisely what this was that made men alike 
and entitled them to ecjual consideration was and 
is subject to various interpretations. It might 
be thought of as a common stock of iileas 
innately present as the initial equipment of all 
human beings; it might be regarded as an 
identical content presented alike to all minds 
through experience {see Rationalism); or it 
might be considered a common reflective ac- 
tivity whereby men confront nature with diverse 
patterns for the piirj>osive direction of otherwise 
purposeless change {see Pragmatism). But since 
human interest centers eventually neither in 
ideas nor in things but in judgments or con- 
victions that relate the two, common sense 
aci|uircs beliefs for content. Beliefs that are 
genuinely common are really so uncommon, 
however, that once found, or presumed, they 
easily pass from descriptive to honorific use; 
and in popular parlance common sense be- 
comes good sense which to have implies praise, 
which to lack (although by hypothesis none 
lacks it) implies blame. It was foregone indeed 
that motivation sufficient to postulate sornetliing 
common in the face of such thoroughgoing 
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empirical diversity as men illustrate would use 
the j^ostulation for purposes of privilege. 

John Locke’s attack on innate ideas as con- 
stituting what is common to men was definitely 
related to his own notion as to what concrete 
privileges men ought to share. He wanted to 
rid the world of a common sense decreed before 
birth to be the nesting place of authority and 
to put in its place a common sense empirically 
engendered and therefore open to influence 
from him and others who shared his beliefs. 
(The current onslaught against instincts illus- 
trates a similar social attitude.) Hut when 
Locke’s empirical emjihasis eventuated through 
Hume into a skepticism that left neither soul 
nor Gotl secure, a reaction set about to recover 
under the name of common sense long cherished 
beliefs. The resulting Scottish common sense 
validated such beliefs as that the soul and God 
and the external world exist. Hcforc such beliefs 
reason must stand either actjuicscent or dis- 
owned. Operating from the same religious base 
and against the same skeptical luighsh em- 
piricism, Kant found in such limitations as 
space, time and causality the common negative 
obstacles to freedom that drive men for refuge 
to common positive faiths in universal moral 
law and in presumed religious verities. 'Fhese 
debits and assets are common to men as men 
and furnish therefore to even average persons 
who are not reflective a feeling of stability and 
a sense of direction. 

Common sense, then, connotes both an ave- 
nue to elemental truths and the system of 
elemental truths thus achieveil. As an organ of 
knowledge it never gets clearly defined and so 
lends itsell’ easily to the descriptive psycholog}’ 
of any jirevioiis generation. As a system of 
beliefs, common sense at present in the Occident 
represents such religious elements as belief in 
the existence of God and the immortality of 
the soul, such scientific ideas as that (nearly) 
everything has a natural cause, such political 
propositions as that every adult (male at least) 
is entitled to one and only one vote, such 
economic notions as that of equality of oppor- 
tunity and such cultural concepts as that of the 
superiority of one’s own country. Hut the fore- 
going historical reflections suggest that these 
contents are subject to revision without notice, 
although they never get revised overnight. What 
remains through all change of content seems 
to be a vague feeling that there is something 
common in the nature and equipment of men 
that entitles them to claim, regardless of differ- 
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ences, a certain minimum of privilege and 
opportunity. 

Common sense is thus potentially as much 
the matrix and sanction of political institutions 
and economic factors as of moral code and 
religious faith. It is in general a conserving 
agency, standing, in the person of the average 
man, doggedly against innovations and new 
ideas that disturb his composure or seem to 
threaten his small segment of security. It ap- 
proves whatever practises have become well 
established and, if pressed, justifies them by 
articulating the assumptions of daily life. It 
disdains the expert and looks with suspicion 
upon discussions that involve novel ideas or 
move in terms not familiar. It represents the 
habitual and dimly conscious side of individual 
and social life. As such it is the ideational agency 
involved in the phenomenon of institutional 
law. Hut it is not wholly without relation to 
individual growth and social progress. For 
among the stereotypes that serve as content for 
common sense there are found also vague but 
insisteiii intuitions of welfare, of rights and 
duties, in short, a sense of justice. I'he course 
of the common law' memorializes both these 
aspects: it has been on the one side cosmically 
embodit .1 reason to be discovered and acknowl- 
edged; but it has been on the other side the 
insight of judges on issues in doubt. When 
institutions press too hard upon humble folk 
they achieve gradually in popular consciousness 
an inimical isolation; and common sense turns 
revolutionary — conserving still, however, the 
jircsumed welfare of the many and justifying 
rebellion with the same stereotypes now turned 
against constituted authority. 'I'hc basic appeal, 
however, in such situations is likely to be to 
something deeper than any human opinions, to 
nature herself, as in Thomas Paine’s famous 
pamphlet Common Sense. 

It is an indication of the deep hold that the 
democratic ideal has upon modern life, particu- 
larly in America and Great Britain, that common 
sense is rather uniformly used in a eulogistic 
fashion. This is all the more remarkable since 
common sense docs not ordinarily talk about 
itself. Indeed, it is almost literally true that one 
set of men have and use it and another set of 
men talk of and write about it. Since the heyday 
of the Scottish philosophy it seldom describes 
the articulated beliefs of philosophers or social 
scientists. They will normally represent them- 
selves as intellectual and critical, but will actually 
disbelieve the basic judgments of common sense 
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and disapprove its conservatism. And yet they 
will seldom speak of it exeejit eulogistically. 
George Santayana, for instance, in the intro- 
duction to a recontlite and highly sophisticated 
volume {Skepticism and Animal Faithy New 
York 1923) declares that “common sense, in 
a rough and dogged way, is technically sounder 
than the special schools of philosophy.” h'ranz 
Boas in a vein not dissimilar to that of Santayana 
declares {Anthrejpedo^y and Modern Lip\ New 
York 192S), “1 should always be more inclined 
to accept, in regard to fundamental human 
problems, the judgment of the masses rather 
than the judgment of the intellectuals, which 
is much more certain to be warped by uncon- 
scious control of traditional ideas . . . the ethi- 
cal ideals of the best among the masses arc 
human ideals, not those of a segregated class.” 
E. b\ Carritt confesses {Journal of Philosophy ^ 
vol. xxii, 1925, 71. 577) that “the philosopher 
is specially tem[Hi’d to warp his intuitions to 
his theory. Personally 1 know a dozen idain 
men and w'omen to whom 1 would rather go 
for advice on a dillicult point of personal ethics 
than to Kant or Hegel.” 

'Phis temper reflects in the first instance a 
realistic sense for the contemporary scene, a 
sensi* so realistic in fact as to engender in some 
the fear that democracy always makes for metli- 
ocrity. Writers must have readers, and thinkers 
need a sympathetic milieu. But it is more than 
an obeisance to social facts; it represents also 
a curtsy to ideals. It is to the common man’s 
jiresumed sense of justice, to his readine.ss to 
change if a better w'ay can be indubitably dem- 
onstrated, to his capacity for institutionalizing 
and iierpctuating what he does encompass- it 
is to these traits, the dynamic aspect, the edu- 
cability of common sen.se, that deference is 
paid by critical minds. Moreover, it is an appeal 
with no alternative; for the intellectual and 
critical mind in modern times seems to have 
lost faith in classes that distinguish themselves 
in rank from common men and to have come 
to distrust its own class conceived as such more 
than it distrusts a low'cr level of rationality. 
What this attitude means for social theory 
appears more clearly when we see how equivocal 
is the appeal to common sense as a sanction or 
as a norm. Like the apjieal to self-evidence it 
never arises except under circumstances that 
render it inconclusive; for one does not appeal 
to self-evident princijdes as long as anything 
else is left undisj'uited. Nor does one appeal to 
common sense except to refute those who dis- 


agree with him as to either its nature or locus. 
What was common sense to Thomas Paine was 
lose majesty to George ill; what was common 
sense to Roger Williams was sinful pritle to 
John Cotton. 'Phe only way to make fruitful 
an a|i7>eal to common sense, since it is always 
equivocal, is apparently to educate common men 
to acce7>t one's own opinions as common sense. 
'J'his is not to appeal to it as a norm; it is to 
create it as a sanction. 

Accordingly, common sense as category jdays 
the useful social role that all equivocal terms 
play; they facilitate the substitution of discus- 
sion for strife through the misaiq’jrehension that 
all f)arties mean approximately the same thing. 
The mistake is discovered only after they do 
mean the same: conversion forestalls resistance. 
Implied in this educational technique is the 
primacy of interest in the life of value and the 
efficacy of discussion for the resolution of 
conflict. 

Here emerges democratic theory. For the 
basic (.lernocratic faith is that every man is a 
nucleus of value. ICven the commonest man 
has desires, interc.sts; and if interests are values, 
then no man but is a locus of value. Conflict 
of interests demands, ihiTcfore, a method of 
conqvosilion that resj>c>cts every interested ]>cr- 
son. Maximum value cannot be maintained by 
dominance, (‘ven where it is physically jiossible, 
becau.se dominance not merely suppresses S7)e- 
cific desires but dries up their personal foun- 
tiiins. If there are no values more objective than 
interests, then no man has a preferential rating 
save as he wins it. 'Phe struggle of persons for 
place represents the life of value; a victory 
re7iresents stabilization of values; and the widest 
social harmony openly achieved re7')rcsents the 
only ideal that can command full re.spect. No 
one has the luxury of ab.solute values and no 
one enjoys complete neutrality. To objectify 
means to socialize, and to achieve final objec- 
tivity betokens socialization to the point of 
univer;.ality. ’Phe grcMtest good of the greatest 
number through a process in which every 7ierson 
has been counted for one and nobody for more 
than one — this rcqiresents the final statement 
of democratic aspiration. At its center stands 
the average man w ith common sense describing 
both his achievements and his potentialities. 

If the prevailing deference of intellectualism 
toward common sense — when it might openly, 
and sometimes docs (e.g. Faguet, E., Le culte de 
rincompHencCy 2 vols., Paris 1910-11; tr. by B. 
Barstow, London 1911) reprobate it — does not 
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imply some such theory, it certainly docs seem 
to imply a loss of confidence in the priority of 
class values, even when they are buttressed by 
insignia of reason. And a loss of conlidence in 
special values means an acceptance of the more 
general values repiresented by the broader hu- 
man base, unless pessimism is to be taken as a 
goal. Human interests once accepted as final 
values and dominance interdicted as method, 
popular education becomes the sole technique 
for making common sense mean good sense 
made common. The role of the expert in such 
a setting is not that of revealing new values, 
but of devising new techniques for fulfilling 
human interests and for harmonizing those that 
conflict. Not primarily with ends, but with 
means does he work. And yet as servant of the 
people, he may question whether presumed 
interests arc real interests; whether egoistic in- 
terests may not with profit be sublimated rather 
tlian cxi^ressed; whether .some interests are not 
entitled to the sacrifice of others, lie may inter- 
rogate, but he may not dictate; lie may lead, 
but he may not drive. "I'he role of the educator 
is conceived not as that of indoctrinating the 
helpless young with all the dogmatisms of the 
dominant old, but as that of discovering the 
caj)acitics of the young, putting at their disjiosal 
the inU-llcctual equipment already provided, 
sensitizing them to whatever cultural inheri- 
tance there may be, encouraging meanwhile ai. 
independence that leads to responsibility and a 
sympathy that will not short circuit total power 
by unprevised egoism. 

Common sense, in short, as a philosophit- 
social tool, appears as good sense only where it 
is either common or can be made to conduce 
to community. It is the norm of every other 
kind of sense because it is the final factual 
sanction; and it is the final sanction in theory 
as well as in democratic fact because there is 
no value apart from interest and no objectivity 
apart from social agreement. Since by hypothe- 
sis common sense represents the largest social 
agreement achieved at any given time, it be- 
comes the point from which democratic educa- 
tion sets out to increase the area of the sharable. 
Common sense represents thus both the begin- 
ning and the end of the democratic vista; and 
democracy as process stands revealed as the 
self-improvement through intrinsic forces of 
common sense itself. 

T. V. Smith 
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COMMUNE, MEDlAlvVAL. All cities in the 
Middle Ages were, in the juridical sense of the 
word, comimmes. 'J'hey were civil persons, rec- 
ognized as such by the established authorities, 
and endovvetl with definite rights. Certain au- 
thors apply th(“ term “commune” only to those 
citi(‘s which received, whether from their lord 
or from the king, a charter of liberties granting 
them more or less complete autonomy. This, 
however, is an abuse of language; for the grant 
of a charter was not indispensable to the exist- 
ence of an urban commune; it merely ratified 
its existence. 

'J’he commune had its source in the newly 
created retjuirements of the rising class of 
merchants and artisans and in their need for 
organization to defend and promote their com- 
moii interests. I'here were communes as early as 
the eleventh centiuy, and lictwecn 1100 and 
1300 they increased r.ipidly in number as well as 
in population. Communes were first established 
at the geographic fioints most favorable to com- 
merce and industry. J lere the social situation of 
the inhabitants differed ratlically from that of 
the rest of the population; for agriculture as a 
livelihood was superseded by the exchange and 
production of goods. Since the feudal organiza- 
tion, in the midst of which the communes de- 
veloped, ignored the needs of the new com- 
munities, the bourgeoisie was compelled to find 
its own means of satisfying them. 

I'lic first of these needs was defense. Palisades 
or walls had to be constructed to protect the 
property of the citizenry against attacks by 
robbers. To meet the cost of such defensive 
works it was necessary to levy taxes upon all 
tho.se who benefited by protection; and with the 
increase in size and complexity of the popula- 
tion new expenditures became necessary. 
Markets had to be set up, bridges, quays, halls 
had to be built. In order to maintain peace with- 
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in the fortified enclosure police measures were 
adopted for the regulation of the bearing of arms 
and for the suppression of violence. 

The organization of the commune was at first 
purely personal. It affected only those who 
consented to participate in it and who bound 
themselves to one another by oath. At the close 
of the twelfth century, however, the commune 
became territorial rather than personal, and 
thereafter all inhabitants of the city and its 
suburbs were obliged to take the oath which 
placed them under the authority of the com- 
mune. If they refused they had to emigrate. 

Although the communes proceeded from the 
initiative of the bourgeoisie their development 
did not go unnoticed by the e.stablished 
authorities. It would be quite erroneous to as- 
sume that the lords were as a general rule op- 
posed to their development. In the majority of 
cases they not only did not oppose them but 
even favored them. In Flanders, for example, 
where the communes appeared earlier than any- 
where else north of the Alps, the counts allowed 
them to develop freely, knowing that their pros- 
perity would stimulate commerce and incrca.se 
the general wealth of the country. Elsewhere, it is 
true, the rise of the communes sometimes pro- 
voked resistance, particularly on the part of the 
ecclesiastical princes. I’he bishops, afraid to 
sanction an autonomy which apparently men- 
aced their prerogatives, spiritual and temporal, 
vigorously opposed the aspirations of the rising 
towns in Lombardy, in northern h'rance and on 
the banks of the Rhine. In Milan, Cambrai, 
Cologne and many other episcojnil cities the 
communes had to win their way to recognition 
through a vigorous struggle with their ecclesi- 
astical lords. 

In a society so divideil and localized as that of 
the Middle Ages the fonn of commune naturally 
varied according to place and circumstance. I’he 
power of some communes extended only to the 
police administration and the communal finan- 
ces and in no way encroached upon the superior 
jurisdiction of the lords, to whom they remained 
subject. Others succeeded in acquiring a more or 
less con.siderable share in this jurisdiction. In 
Flanders, for example, and in the majority of the 
cities of the Netherlands and of northern l^'rance, 
the municipal echevins represented both com- 
mune and prince. In Germany and Italy the ur- 
ban commune became a true republic, possess- 
ing all the political and juridical rights which it 
had won away from its lord. As a general rule, 
the autonomy of the urban commune increased 


as the authority of its suzerain weakened. In 
Germany and in Italy, where the imperial au- 
thority was declining in the thirteenth century, 
the “free cities” acquired an independence 
which made them virtually collective seigniories. 
In England, on the a^ntrary, the power of the 
crown always succeeded in holding the munici- 
pal franchises to a minimum. In France, where 
during the twelfth century royalty protected the 
communes in order to gain their support against 
the feudal lords, it hastened to restrict their 
autonomy as soon as it no longer needed their 
assistance. 

The communes differed from one another not 
only in extent of power but also in their internal 
organizations, which ranged from the simplest to 
the most complex. In Italy and the south of 
France they were governed by consuls, in 
Gennany by Ralhsherren^iw northern France 
and in the Netherlands by ^chnnns 'Audjiirds^ in 
Ivngland by aldermen. Sometimes the magis- 
trates of the city were judges and ailministrators 
as well; sometimes the judicial and the adminis- 
trative powers were exercised by separate 
organs. Amid this variety, however, certain com- 
mon characteristics may be distinguished 
Everywhere the governing magistrates were 
grouped in councils to which members were 
elected either by the council, by electors follow- 
ing procedures which were usually very com- 
plicated, or even by lot. 'There was great diver- 
sity in the duration of ofHce, which might be 
held for life or, as was most common, for one 
year. 

It is in general true that the communal gov- 
ernment, which w^as at first reserved for mem- 
bers of a plutocratic aristocracy, became more 
and more popular in the course of the fourteenth 
century. The large merchants, w'ho at first 
governed the cities, were forced as a result of 
uprisings to share their power with the arti.sans 
and sometimes even to surrender it wholly to 
them. This transformation is most clearly 
evidenced in the industrial cities of Italy and of 
Belgium, where the conflicts exhibited between 
capital and labor were more intense than else- 
where and w'herc the “great” {populo crasso) 
conte.sted with the “small” {populo minuto). In 
Germany, however, where the cities were cen- 
ters of commerce rather than of industry, the 
upper middle class maintained almost eveiy- 
where its privileged position. 

The popular constitutions of the large com- 
munes never became permanent. 'The different 
groups of artisans who shared in the power were 
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almost always at strife with one another because 
of the divergence of their interests. In the course 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries these 
recurring disturbances contributed largely to 
the triumph of the princes in their efforts to 
subject the cities to the authority of the state. 
Almost evcr3rwhere the sovereigns revoked the 
rights which the princes of the Middle Ages had 
conceded or which the communes had arrogated 
to themselves. In the national states of early 
modern times the communes were restricted to 
the domain of purely communal interests. 

Henri Pirenne 
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COMMUNE OF PARIS. 'I’he revolutionary 
movement known as the Commune of Paris of 
1871 is significant primarily as constituting the 
most clearly defined attempt of the Parisian 
proletariat to free itself from hostile domination 
by rural France. Since the days of the commune 
t)f 1793 there had been in Paris a strong prole- 
tariat, inarticulate at times but always a jiolcn- 
tial revolutionary force. On a number of occa- 
sions, as in 1830 and 1S48, it had attempted to 
exert its strength, only to be frustrated in the 
end by the overwhelming majority of rural 
representatives in the National Assembly. Revo- 
lutionary leaders of the type of Auguste Blanqui 
(q-v.), aware that their greatest .strength lay in 
this urban proletariat, denounced the rural 
classes and openly advocated the “Parisification 
of France.” The alignment of urban versus rural 
is strikingly indicated by the plebi.scite of May, 
1870, in which the vast majority of French 
voters recorded their approbation of Napoleon 
Ill’s liberal reforms during the preceding decade, 
while the minority vote of repudiation was 
drawn almost entirely from Paris, Lyons, 
Marseille and a few other industrial centers. 

The political situation resulting from the 
defeat of Napoleon III at Sedan on September 2, 
1870, intensified the latent hostility between 


Paris and rural France. On September 4 a 
republic was proclaimed and the Government of 
National Defense set up. Two weeks later the 
German army laid siege to Paris. Alarmed by the 
seriousness of the military crisis at hand Paris 
accepted, although wdth some misgiving, the 
new republican leaders. But as the siege con- 
tinued month after month with no sign of the 
promised sortie torrentielU\ the Parisian prole- 
tariat, suffering from hunger and cold, became 
increasingly impatient and reviving with favor 
the tradition of the commune of 1793 advocated 
the lez'ce en masse under the dictatonship of Paris. 
As early as September a demand for the creation 
of an autonomous commune had been presented 
to the new government. Unofficial machinery'^ 
for carrying on municipal activity was being 
developed in the city, with the Comite Central 
dcs Vingt Arrondissements as the principal co- 
ordinating agent between the various atlminis- 
trativc units. The power of the Parisian prole- 
tariat had been strengthened by the increase in 
the national guard necessitated by the war. The 
new battalions had been drawn from the labor- 
ing classes and had been granted the privilege of 
nominating their own officers, most of whom 
shared with the men a strong desire for an 
autonomous commune. In February, 1871, 
these jirolctarian battalions, joining in a loose 
federation (thus acquiring the name f^ddrds)^ 
fanned a Comite Central de la Ciarde Nationalc, 
with three representatives from each of the 
twenty arrondi.s.sements. ’Thus, by means of the 
two comiUs centrals as well as by several other 
smaller organizations of a similar nature there 
were being created the beginnings of a coordi- 
nated political activity similar to that which had 
culminated in the commune of 1793. 'Fhc ulti- 
mate goal of this activity is clearly indicated in 
an affKhe issued by the Comite Central des 
Vingt Arrondissements on January 6, 1871, after 
almost four desperate months of siege: “The 
municipality or the Commune — ^whichever name 
may be preferred — is the only salvation of the 
people, the only recourse against extermina- 
tion.” Realizing that the interests of the Paris 
proletariat could be protected more effectively 
by the strong military committee of the National 
Guard, which was wannly supported by revolu- 
tionists like the Blanquists as well as by the more 
peaceful socialists of internationalist tendencies, 
the Comite Central des Vingt Arrondi.ssements 
withdrew to a position of comparative ob.scurity. 

On January 28 an armistice was signed be- 
tween the German army and the Government of 
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National Defense in order to ^ivc France an op- 
j)ortunity of electing a National Assembly which 
should decide between peace and a further con- 
tinuation of the war. "I’liis assemldy, reHecling 
the reactionary and pacifist sentiments of rural 
France, immediately ant.igonized the fer\id 
patriotic spirit of I^iris by an ignominious capit- 
ulation to tlie terms dictated by Ihsmarck. 
Moreover, motivated by a deep distrust t)f the 
revolutionary tendencies of I’aris the “assembly 
of rurals” passed a series of ineasurt's injurious 
to the interests of the city and as a final insult 
voted to transfer the cajiital of I'rance to Ver- 
sailles. I’hicrs, the head of the new government 
and an imj^lacalde enemy of Paris, realizing 
the danger inheienl in the national guard com- 
mittee, determined, as a crij)jding blow to the 
Parisian movement for autonomy, to ileprive 
this committee of its military strength In cap- 
turing the cannon which it liad jealously guarded, 
'riie attempt on the morning of March iS to 
surprise the Parisian troojis and tr.uisfer the 
cannon from the luights of Montmartre to the 
headquarters of the government forces was 
frustrated by a conqianitiveK feeble opposition 
and by the defection of many of the suj>po.sedly 
loyal battalions cntrusteil witli the mission. The 
clash soon assumed, owing chiefly to the hjs- 
tcria aroused in the mob which had assembled, 
the proportions of a revolutionary movement, in 
the first stages of winch the leaders of the 
government forces were exeeuted. 'Phrown into 
a jianic by the apparent strength of the Paris 
troops, 'Thiers fleil to X’ersailles, taking with him 
the battalions which still remained loyal and the 
remnants of the centralized governmental 
machinery anti authority which had so often in 
the past proved inimical to the interests td' the 
city of Paris. 

licwildered by the unexpected situation of 
finding itself the sole body left in Paris with any 
semblance of real authorit\ and failing to receive 
any constructive cooperation from the mayors of 
the various arrondissements, the Comite Central 
de la (hirde Nationale after a week of confused 
activity called for the election of representativ'cs 
to an iude]>eTulent commune of Paris. Over two 
hundreil thousand citizens voted, returning 90 
delegates, 25 of whom were laborers, 12 pro- 
fessional men and the remainder representatives 
of the lower middle classes. The national guard 
committee, having served its function as a tran- 
sition government, announced its retirement 
from political activity. Paris was at last in a 
position to legislate in its owui interests through 
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representatives untrammeled by a hostile ma- 
jority of rurals. “by right of her autonomy,” 
reads the Alanifesto of the Commune of Paris of 
April 19, “and profiting by her liberty of action, 
Paris reserves it to herself to operate, according 
to her own ideas those administrative and 
economic reforms that are demanded by her 
population . . . and to universalize authority and 
property according to the necessities of the 
moment,” 

'That the Commune of Paris was so short lived 
and that it failed so ccmspicuously to “operate” 
these “administrative and economic reforms” is 
attributable in the main to an absence of leaders 
capvable of integrating the various incongruous 
elements or of formulating a constructive 
program. The bulk of the delegates, men of the 
type of Delescluze and Pyat, were essentially 
demagogues, would-be Jacobins, re])eating the 
inllamed but empty j>hrases emanating from the 
radical clubs of Pans. Ignorant of coiitemjiorary 
economic problems they lived in a glory bor- 
rowed from the ]>ast, indulging endlessly in 
remote analogies to the heroic figures of the first 
commune in 1793. Although they confined 
themselves in their otlicial manifesto to a pro- 
gram of decent raliz.ition with a loose federation 
of independent autonomous communes, they in 
reality foresaw, in view of the obvious political 
incapacity of rural communities, the quick 
breakdown of such a system and the substitution 
of a strong centrali/cd system under the hegem- 
ony of Paris, which would thus assume the 
power hitherto exercised by the hostile National 
Assembly. As legislators they contented them- 
selves with broad gestures, with various 
measures — such as sejia ration of church and 
state, suppression of the budget of cults, nation- 
alization of mortmain lands, abolition of con- 
scription and thi: standing army — which they 
lacked the authority or the power to enforce but 
which seemed to imply a prerogative of legisla- 
tion on a national scale. 

The incapacity of the neo-Jacobins for the 
details of practical ailmiiiistration was soon 
rewealed by the breakdown of the commission 
form of government which they attempted to 
inaugurate. Within a short time the executive 
commission was replaced by a commission com- 
posed of one representative from each of the 
other nine commissions. 'This proving equally 
inelfective, the communards, in futile imitation 
of their prototpyes of 1793, revived the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, which placed final power 
in the hands of five men. A second such com- 
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mi'ttee immediately replaced the first, without, 
however, remedying the growing disorder. The 
Comite Central de la (iartlc Nationale, wearied 
with the blundcrings of the commune’s com- 
mittee on military affairs and irritated at the 
failure of the majority to lake the lead in trans- 
forming the insurrectitm into a social revolution, 
once more assumed an active political role and 
by its interference and by its incendiary mani- 
festoes to the working classes of Paris added still 
further confusion. The military situation, grow- 
ing more critical as a result of the advances of 
the Versailles troops, absorbed the attention of 
the commune to the almost complete exclusion 
of the “administrative and economic efforts” 
which it had in the beginning vaguely con- 
templated. 

A very small group, typified by such delegates 
as Rigault, the .stutlent, aiul Ferre, the apothe- 
cary, was composed of prolessional rev'olution- 
ists, followers of Auguste Hlatujui. liulitlerent to 
the subtleties of social and economic doctrine, 
demanding of his followers only courage and an 
aggressui^ lovalty to the revolutionary proleta- 
rian movement, Hlanqui had developed during 
the years .‘rom iSh6 to 1S70 an intelligent and 
well disciplined ])arly of revolt consisting for the 
mo.st jiart of .students and journalists. 'I'he abor- 
tive insurTcetions of the Pans proletariat in 
August, Sejitember and October, 1S70, and in 
January, i<S7i, had been ably forw'arded by 
Planciui and his followers. Sharing with the 
m.ijority Jacobins a strong patriotic sense, a 
veneration lor the heroes of 1793 and an extreme 
hostilit)' to rural France the filanquists in addi- 
tion championed a program of violent class 
struggle, which has been misrepre.sented by 
hostile critics as a characteristic of the commune 
as a whole. 

In striking contrast to the Jacobin majority 
and the Blanquists was an incon.spicuous group 
of seventeen sociali.sts, men of the typeof Varlin, 
the bookbinder, Malon, the painter, and 'Pheisz, 
the carpenter, recruiteil almost entirely from the 
actual working classes and closely alfiliated with 
the Paris Federal Council of the International 
Workingmen’s Association. Peaceful organizers 
rather than agitators, internationalists rather 
than patriots, they looked forward to an eventful 
socialization of society rather than backward to 
the violent, bourgeois commune of 1793. Their 
deep Proudhonism had within recent years been 
tinged, and to some extent confused, by the 
doctrines of Marx and the influence of the First 
International. They alone in the commune were 


sincere federalists, seeing in the autonomous 
commune the first step toward social equality 
and an ideal agent for the socialization of land 
and tools. 'Phey alone had an appreciation of 
economic forces and problems and a sense, 
how'ever embryonic, of an economic program. 
'Fheir measures, such as the exploitation of 
de.scrted factories in tlu* interests of the workers, 
the granting to workingmen’s associations the 
monopoly of sujijilying army uniforms and 
ammunition, the abolition of night work for 
bakers jis well as of seizure of fines and stoppage 
on wages, although insignificant in themselves 
represent practically the only attemjit at specific 
legislation tlesigned to improve the condition 
of the working classes and are of particular in- 
terest as indicating the .socializing program that 
the commune, had it not been so cpiickly sup- 
pressed, might have jwirsued. ’The authoritarian 
views of the Jacobin majority were conqiletely 
alien to the socialistic ideals of this grouj) and the 
first Committi'c of Public Safety met with 
.strong opposition . I lere again, however, the lack 
of capable leadershi]> — and in addition a certain 
confusion of ideology — defeated a consistent 
policy. Succumbing to the spirit of panic which 
perv'aded the commune during the final weeks of 
its existence the socialists vacillated and con- 
doned the second Committee of Public Safety. 

'File Versailles troops, w hich on May 2 1 , 1871, 
entered Paris and on IVIay 28, after seven days 
of rio.st bitter street ligbting, finally overcame 
the desperate resistance of the communards, 
W'cre little dispo.scd to make any distinction 
between thc.se various groups which had consti- 
tuted the refiactory commune. Retribution was 
relentle.ss, impartial; enrageil by the commune’s 
burning of buildings and killing of hostages the 
military forces of the government set out upon a 
campaign of execution that for its .severity has 
seldom been equaled. Between twenty and thirty 
thou.sand citizens of Paris were executed. 
Blinded by the animosities and loyalties en- 
gendered by these final hysterical days of defense 
and ref ribulion, historians of the commune have 
likewise tendcil to lose sight of the heterogene- 
ous and contrailictory elements constituting the 
actual commune. Whether conservative or 
sympathetic, these historians have been inclined 
to select some single clement, or at most a few 
elements, to which they have given the name 
“Commune of Paris.” 'Phis tendency to ignore 
the actual complexities of the commune in the 
effort to draw from its events a simplified con- 
clusion is most strikingly revealed in the uiter- 
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.uices of later revolutionary labor leaders and 
organizations. Reading back into the activities of 
the commune a considerable amoimt of subse- 
quently evolved ideology and methodology they 
have exaggerated the importance of that very 
small minority composed of lilanquists and 
Internationalists. The tradition of the heroism 
of the Paris proletariat and of the brutal retribu- 
tion of the national government has been sedu- 
lously kept alive in the minds of socialist and 
communist parties, which still celebrate either 
the i8th of March or the “Bloody Week.” 'I'hus 
there grew up around the commune an aura of 
sentiment and emotionalized generalization 
which has only recently begun to be di.spelled by 
a more critical analysis. But the proletarian 
mysticism as well as the anlicommunalist preju- 
dice bids fair to remain untouched by all types 
of scicntilic demonstration. 

Geokgrs Bourgin 

Ser . Socialism; Class Strugcli'; Pkolitariat. 
(Jomult: For full bihlioL'rapln- of early material: 
Catalogue general de la libratne frattfone, ed. by Otto 
Lorenz, vol. vii (187(1) 255 57, \ol. xi (1888) 123-24, 
vol. xiii (i8<)6) (j8. See also Li.ssavar.iy, P ()., Hntotre 
de la commune de iSyt (Brussels 1876), tr. by F. M. 
Avelinfi (2nd cd. New York i8()8); Dubreuith, Louis, 
“La commune (1871)” m HisUnre sodaliste, i/S(^ 
JQOO , ed. by J. L. Jaurcs, 12 voK. (Pans i«)oi-o8) 
vol. xi (i<io8) pt. n; Bouium, CleijrL'es, IJistmre de la 
commune (Pans i<io7), Les premieres journees de la 
commune (Pans 1(128), and “La eommuni* de Pans ct le 
comit^ cential 1871” in Revue liisfonijue, \ol. tl 
(1(^25) 1-66; Laronze, (leorRcs, llistoire de la com- 
mune de I (Syr d’apres den dot amen ti et des souvenirs 
inedits (Pans nizS); Mason, IC. S., The Pans (Com- 
mune; an Episode in the Htstorv of the Soaaltsl Almu - 
ment (New York 11130); Weill, G. }.,Ilisf<irre du mouve- 
ment social en France, (3rd ed. Paris 11124) 

ch. vii; Kautsky, Karl, Terrorismus and Kommunismus; 
etn Belt rag zur Naturgeschichte der Revolution (2nd ed. 
Berlin 11125), tr. by W\ H. Kcrrid^e (London 11120) 
chs. iv, vi; Elton, Godfrey, The Revolutionary Idea in 
France, iy<S(/ iSyi (London 1923) eh. viii; Dickiruson, 
G. L., Rei'olutwn and Reaction in Modern France 
(2nd cd. l.,ondon 1927) ch. viii. 

COMMUNICABLE DISEASES, CONTROL 
OF. In the history of man’s conflict with his en- 
vironment there is no more dramatic chapter 
than that which deals with the progressive con- 
quest of disease. Cholera, endemic in the P'ar 
East, has again and again struck terror to the 
capitals of Europe. Yellow fever from its home 
in Central America has spread time and again 
to nearly every seaport in the United States. 
Bubonic plague has twice ravaged the whole 
known world, and influenza in its deadliest form 
has girdled the globe a dozen times. 


In war and in peace the destinies of nation® 
have been changed by plague and pestilence. 
Typhus fever w'as the worst of the terrors which 
beset the armies of Napoleon during the retreat 
from Moscow. Canada would probably now be 
a part of the United States if the force of Mont- 
gomery and Arnold had not been wrecked by 
smallpox and dysentery. Of the one hundred and 
two Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth on De- 
cember 21, if)20, forty-four had succumbed to 
epidemic disease by 1621. Newman brings out 
the broad social implications of such tragedies in 
the following paragraph: “Petrarch, who wit- 
nessed the Black Death in Italy, foresaw our 
incredulity of the terrible condition of things — 
empty houses, abandoned towns, squalid coun- 
try, heaps of dead, a vast and devastating soli- 
tude over the world. Remotely, the plague 
altered the economies of the people, for in addi- 
tion to depopulation, it paralyzed all trade and 
industry; it mobilized the laborers and dispersed 
industries, redistributing poverty and wealth; it 
initiated a new system of farming; it left its 
mark on wages, on rents and taxes, and on the 
tenure of the land; it stripped the old governing 
clas.ses of their authority, and the municipalities 
and guilds of their privileges and status; and it 
brought demoralization in its train” (p. 142). 

In the history of preventive medicine there 
have been three major theories as to the causa- 
tion of epidemic disease. The inclination of 
primitive mankind was to ascribe epidemic 
disease to the influence of malign spirits. If 
disease was due to the power of demons the 
technique of preventive medicine was clearly 
indicated. It was essential cither to jiropitiate the 
malign spirits by tribute and sacrifice, to drive 
them away by repellent or magic substances or 
to invoke the overruling influence of still higher 
spiritual personalities. ’I'hus the Tunguses and 
Buriats placed before their huts milk, tea and 
meat, begging the spirit of smallpox for this 
service to spare the inmates; and the natives of 
the Andaman Islands set up in their villages 
poles smeared with black beeswax, the odor of 
which was supposed to be distasteful to the 
demon. Long after the more naive forms of the 
demonic theory had been abandoned its vestiges 
survived in the practises of the leaders of science. 
For protection against malaria Pliny recom- 
mended either the dust in which a hawk has 
rolled, placed in a bag tied with red thread and 
worn about the neck, or the largest tooth of a 
black dog or a certain kind of wasp which flies 
alone and must be caught with the left hand. All 
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through ihc Middle Ages magic of this kind was 
inextricably mingled with the elements of grow- 
ing scientific knowledge. In religious circles the 
concepts of exorcism continued to be powerful; 
there were solemn processions to drive away the 
plague and votive churches were built to com- 
memorate its cessation. In 1918 during the 
influenza epidemic in the United States the 
stock of camphor in the drug stores was almost 
exhausted, so general was the belief that a bag of 
camphor hung around the neck would ward oil 
the disease. Charms and amulets are still used 
widely. 

It is to the Greeks that we owe the first break 
from this primary demonic theory of disease. 
They conceived the universe as a universe of 
natural laws, and although their actual explana- 
tions of phenomena were often almost as un- 
sound as the anthropomorphic theories they re- 
placed they were at least naturalistic theories, 
assuming causation. They could therefore be 
conveted by study and experimentation, while 
ant iropomorphism left its votaries helpless be- 
fore the essentially unpredictable, llipjiocrates 
believed that epidemic diseases were caused by 
a corruption of the atmosphere associated with 
the exhalations from marshes or with malign 
influences of the stars, and he attempted to com- 
bat such influences by building great wood fires 
in infected areas and feeding them with fragrant 
wreaths, flowers and perfumed ointments. I’his 
was the basis of the second great theory of dis- 
ease, the miasmatic theory, which has pro- 
foundly influenced medical thought down to 
comparatively recent times. When Paris was 
ravaged by the plague in 1348 the medical 
taculty reported that an evil conjunction of the 
planets had occurred over the Indian Ocean, 
raising up corrupt vapors from earth and water, 
and that these vapors, borne to Paris by “heavy 
and turbid southern winds” were the immediate 
cause of the epidemic. Sydenham in the seven- 
teenth century attributed epidemic diseases to 
“a secret and inexplicable alteration of the air, 
infecting men’s bodies.” 

Even in antiquity, however, the communica- 
bility of plague was recognized by 'Phucydides. 
The Hebrew scriptures taught the concept of 
contagion and the mediaeval church practised 
its corollary, isolation, beginning with the cam- 
paign launched against leprosy at the Council of 
Lyons in 583. During succeeding centuries this 
campaign, which included strict quarantine 
regulations and the segregation of patients in 
isolation camps or leprosaria, was apparently 


successful and the disease had practically dis- 
appeared from northern Europe by the sixteenth 
century. Meanwhile the principle of quarantine 
was applied to the control of plague, though with 
less tangible results. In 1374 Venice denied 
entrance of infected ships, travelers or freight to 
the city and port; in 1383 Marseille erected its 
first quarantine sfcition, at which, after rigid in- 
spection of the vessels, all travelers from 
suspected ships were detained for forty days and 
cargoes, ships and rigging exposed to elaborate 
processes of disinfection and to the influence of 
air and sun. The methods used were crude and 
imperfect and at the same time cruel and op- 
pressive. 

The leaders of medical thought consistently 
resisted the idea of contagion , yielding only step 
by step, first in the case of diseases like smallpox 
and leprosy, and maintaining a miasmatic 
theory of cholera and typhoid fever up to half a 
century ago. 'I'his was because the theory of 
contagion, as it was held up to 1S80, did not and 
could not explain all the facts with which physi- 
cians were familiar. In diseases like plague and 
cholera and typhoid fever they knew that direct 
exposure to persona. 1 contact often failed to 
produce infection while cases frequently arose 
without such confiict. Until a more plausible 
theory of contagion could be formulated they 
were scientific in maintaining that something 
like the miasmatic theory of Hippocrates was the 
best explanation ot the facts. Furthermore, while 
the practise of isolation, based on a theory of 
conhigion, had achieved successes in dealing 
with smallpox and leprosy, the miasmatic doc- 
trine also hail victories to iLs cretiit. In its final 
form, as applied to cholera and typhoid fever, 
it assumed that miasms of disease were generated 
by decomposing filth, particular^' cxcretal filth, 
and this concept led to the work of the British 
sanitarians, Chadwick and Simon, who brought 
about the “great sanitary awakening” in the 
middle of tlie nineteenth century. They were 
wrong in thinking that excrctal filth did its work 
by generating miasms but they were right in 
thinking that filth was related to disease, and 
when they cleaned up the British cities and in- 
troduced good water supplies and sewerage 
systems they achieved substantial results in 
the decrease of cholera and typhoid fever. 

It was in the midst of these limited but real 
successes of a largely empirical sanitation that 
the basic scientific discoveries were made which 
at last cleared up the mystery of communicable 
disease and laid a firm basis for its control. 
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The first steps were taken in a field apparently 
very remote from that of medicine. Pasteur, then 
a young chemist, was studying the relation be- 
tween crystalline form and chemical composi- 
tion in the asymmetrical tartrates, lie became 
interested in the process of fermentation be- 
cause tartrates were found in fermenting hcjuids. 
Their presence led him to doubt the current 
theory of fermentation which attributed this 
process solely to the oxygen of the air. He ulti- 
mately proved that the microbes which his 
microscope demonstrated in decomposing ma- 
terials were not mere accidents in the process 
but its causatue agents, and established the 
germ theory of fermentation. Lister in Scotland 
perceived the analogy between fermentation and 
the suppuration of wounds, and through the 
aseptic technicpie which developed from his 
researches the o])erating room and the maternity 
ward were changed from charnel houses to 
laboratories. 

But no one had perceived the more remote 
analogy between fermentation and the spread of 
communicable disease-. In t<S 65, when Pasteur’s 
studies on fermentation had already conferred 
great practical henelits upon the hetjr .iiid wane 
makers of France, he- was callc-d upon for aid in 
connection with a new industrial problem. In 
the silk producing districts of the south the local 
industry was threatened wdth ruin because the 
silkworms were dying. The microscope soon re- 
vealed the fact that the bodies of the sick worms 
were cro wiled wdth microbes like those previ- 
ously ob.served in fermenting liquids. It was two 
years before Pasteur concluded that the cause of 
the jihenomenon was the same in the two in- 
stances. By i<Syo, however, his case was com- 
j)lete. The silk industry was saved and the germ 
theory^ of communicable disease was e.stablishcd. 

The progress of the new knowledge was now 
rapid. In iSyt) Robert Koch for the first time 
brought forward conclusive proof that a disease 
of man and the higher animals — in this case 
anthrax, or splenic fever — was due to a li\ing 
juicrohe. In 18S2 he announced the discovery of 
the germ of tuberculosis. The improvements in 
the technique of staining and ])hotograj>hing 
bacteria for identification and comjiari.son and 
the methods of olitaining pure cultures of 
organisms introduced by him and by his col- 
leagues in (Jermany made bacteriology a simple 
and rca.sonably exact science, the ajiplication of 
which between iSHo and 1890 led to the isola- 
tion of the causatix e agents of many diseases. In 
1892 Hermann Biggs in New York translated 


the new science into terms of administrative 
procedure and made the bacteriological labora- 
tory the fundamental basis of the modem public 
health program. 

The establishment of the germ theory made 
it possible to close the long conflict between 
contagionists and anticontagionists. I'he ele- 
ments of contagion are now no longer vague 
emanations about which one must reason in the 
abstract, but living cells of plant or animal 
nature which one can see under the microscope 
and cultivate iti test tubes in the laboratory. 
7 'hey are parasites which have become adapted 
to life in the tissues or on the warm moist inner 
surfaces of the human or animal body. Hcnct 
they must always origiixjte in such bodies and 
not in a non-living environment such as night 
air or decaying vegetation. Human beings must 
be looked to as the ultimate sources of infection, 
and the development of bacteriological methods 
has made it possible to determine which indi- 
viduals are infected and in which bodily dis- 
charges the germs are likely to pass out of the 
body. 

Bacteriological technique has made possible 
the discovery that it is not merely the sick who 
may harbor the germs of disease. Individuals 
who are themselves able to resist the attacks of a 
jiarticular germ may cultivate that germ in nose 
or throat or gall bladder and ilischarge virulent 
orgimisnis for periods of montfjs or years .The 
demonstration of the existence of such human 
“carriers” removed the last obstacle to the ac- 
ceptance of the communicability of epidemic 
disease, for it explained the fact that such dis- 
eases do frequently occur without exposure to a 
recognizable previous case. 

Labi^ratory studies indicate that the disease 
germ very rarely thrives in nature outside of its 
normal habitat. In winter or earth or on dry sur- 
faces it dies out rather quickly. The discovery of 
the rapid destruction of disease germs outside 
the body has made it clear that many of the 
dangers which were once feared are illusory 
Fomites (clothing, books, toys or other objects 
handled by a sick person) will be dangerous only 
if exposure has been recent. Dust contains very 
few disease germs. ’I’he danger from the fresh 
sputum of a amsumptivc transferred to the 
mouth by flies, fmd, fingers or some other 
agency is enormously greater than the danger 
from such sputum dried ajid blown about in the 
form of dust. 

The most important way in which the spread 
of infection takes place is by contact — ^the more 
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or less direct transfer of discharges by mouth 
spray, by the hands or by objects which have 
been recently mouthed or handled. It is in this 
way that those diseases are spread in which the 
infectious organism is present in the discharges 
of the nose and throat. A second common type 
of infection is through the agency of certain 
articles of food and drink, such as water, milk, 
shellfish and uncooked foods, which have been 
handled by a carrier. It is in this way that the 
intestinal diseases cholera and typhoid fever are 
commonly spread. Diseases of the respiratory 
tract, such as diphtheria, scarlet fever and septic 
sore throat, may also be transmitted by milk and 
foods. Finally, in certain diseases like malaria, 
yellow fever, bubonic plague and typhus fever 
the germ does not leave the body in any of its 
normal discharges. It is present in the blood and 
is transmitted from person to person by the 
agency of biting insects; as a rule only one kind 
of insect spreads a particular disease. 

These are the bases of the modem conception 
of the etiology of communicable disease. In the 
popular mind, however, and in the practises of 
the more conservative health departments there 
is still an overemphasis on the control of nui- 
sances and a fear of bad smells and leaky plumb- 
ing which hark back directly to the older 
miasmatic theory of disease, and fumigation is 
often practi.sed rather from Hippocratic tradition 
than from any real efficacy which it possesses in 
the destruction of disease germs. 

The first essential in the control of communi- 
cable diseases is the proper disposal of those 
body discharges which contain the specific 
parasites. Particularly in dealing with the in- 
testinal diseases typhoid and paratyphoid fever, 
cholera, dysentery, hookworm disease and the 
numerous intestinal infections of the tropics 
the proper disposition of intestinal and urinary 
discharges is of primary importance. This group 
of diseases, common in London and New York 
in the middle of the nineteenth century and 
devastating even today in many rural districts, 
has been almost banished from northern cities 
by the introduction of modern plumbing and 
sewerage systems. 

Of this group of diseases hookworm infection 
is the outstanding example. The sufferings of the 
northern soldiers in Libby Prison during the 
Civil War were due to this unsuspected cause. 
Out of a total of some seventeen hundred million 
people inhabiting our globe it is estimated that 
over nine hundred million still live in countries 
where hookworm disease is a more or less serious 


menace. The inertia of the populations in many 
tropical lands is due chiefly to chronic infection 
with this parasite. By treatment . with certain 
specific drugs it is possible to destroy the worms 
in the intestine and effect an individual cure. 
The fundamental control of this disease de- 
pends, however, on proper care of excreta. In 
such regions as our southern states this requires 
the prevention of promiscuous soil pollution by 
the introduction of tight outdoor closets 
screened to prevent access of flies or by the 
construction of a sewerage system. In China the 
excreta used for fertilization of crops should be 
treated in such a way as to destroy the eggs of 
young worms. By demonstrations carried out in 
fifty different states and countries it has been 
shown that hookworm disease may be controlled 
with striking success by the application of such 
methods. 'Phus in Richmond county, Virginia, 
the proportion of school children infected with 
hookworm, which was 83 percent in 1910, was 
reduced by soil sanitation to 35 percent in 1911 
and to slightly over 2 percent in 1921. 

It has already been noted that the germs of the 
intestinal diseases are very commonly dissemi- 
nated on a large scale by articles of food and 
drink. A second essential of sanitation is there- 
fore the protection of such articles. The dis- 
charge of sewage into water supplies is one of the 
most obvious dangers, and epidemics of cholera 
in Europe throughout the Middle Ages were no 
doubt frequently due to this cause. In the 
United States the first outbreak clearly traced 
to water supply occurred at Plymouth, Penn- 
sylvania, in 1885, when over 1100 cases of 
typhoid fever developed in a town of 8000 
people because the discharges of a single typhoid 
patient had been washed into the reservoir. 
Similar epidemics at Lowell and Lawrence, 
Massachusetts, in 1890-91 , at New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in 1901 and in hundreds of other cities 
throughout the country gradually taught the 
le.sson that no untreated surface water is ever 
a safe source of supply. 

The development of bacteriology made it 
easy to devise methods of eliminating such 
dangers. There are today four general methods 
of purification; storage, slow sand filtration, 
rapid filtration with the use of chemicals, and 
disinfection (usually with chlorine). By these 
methods, used alone or in combination, even 
polluted water may be made safe and potable. 
It was largely as a result of such purification of 
water supplies that the typhoid death rate of the 
United States Registration Area dropped from 
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over 46 per 100,000 in 1890 to less than 8 per specific poison for the malaria germ in the 


100,000 in 1920. 

Next to water milk is the food which has 
played the largest part in the causation of 
epidemic disease. Germs of tuberculosis from 
the cow have been spread by this medium and 
have caused in children tuberculosis of the 
glands, joints and spine. Germs of typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever and septic sore 
throat from human cases and carriers have been 
transmitted to thousands, while tens of thou- 
sands of young infants have died of “summer 
diarrhea” as a result of germ laden milk. I'uber- 
culin testing of cattle is useful for the j^rotection 
of dairy hands from this disease. Clean dairying 
is imperative and certified milk helps to raise 
general standards of dairy cleanliness. The only 
kind of milk, however, which is really safe is 
that which has been made safe by heating. 
Pediatricians now give only boiled milk to in- 
fants. Public health experts recommend only 
pasteurized milk for adults. The latter proce.ss, 
by which milk is heated to i4o°-i45° F. for 
thirty minutes, destroys all disease germs with- 
out injuring any of the important nutritive 
qualities of the milk — an illustration of the 
sanitary value of cookery. 

Insects may transmit disease in two quite dis- 
tinct ways. 'Phe common house fly may carry the 
germs of typhoid fever from a privy vault to a 
breakfast talilc~a purely accidental and me- 
chanical type of transmission. Or germs present 
in the blood may be sucked out by a biting insect 
and transmitted to a new victim in a subsequent 
bite. In many diseases the germ is a protozoon 
parasite and passes through certain stages of its 
life history in the body of the insect, so that its 
relation to the insect carrier is a specific and 
essential one. Malaria is an excellent example of 
this latter class. Up to the end of the last century 
it seemed a perfect type of miasmatic disease. 
Its very name implied that it was due to bad air. 
It was known to be associated with marshes and 
night air and the digging up of the soil. In 1897, 
however, Ronald Ross in India demonstrated 
the transmission of bird malaria by a mosquito, 
and in the next year Grassi and Bignami in 
Italy established the participation of the insect in 
the transmission of human malaria. 'Phe con- 
cept of a corrupted atmosphere generated by 
warm, moist soils gave place to the concept of a 
mosquito carrier bred in stagnant water. 
Through drainage of swamps, destruction of 
mosquito larvae by oil or poison sprays, screen- 
ing of dwellings and treatment with quinine (a 


blood) its control in most localities may be made 
readily cflective. Recently wooded swampy 
areas have been sprayed from an airplane with a 
poison electrically charged so that it will be 
repelled by the leaves of the trees and will pass 
down through them to the larvae in the water 
below. 

Even more dramatic is the story of the con- 
quest of yellow fever. This disease ruled the 
islands of the Caribbean and the Isthmus of 
Panama and permeated as far as the northern 
borders of the United States. In 1793 a tenth of 
the population of Philadelphia is said to have 
perished from its ravages, and between 1800 and 
1879, with but two exceptions, it visited this 
country every year. In 1900 a group of American 
army surgeons, Reed, Carroll, Lazear and 
Agramonte, discovered the mosquito carrier by a 
series of studies carried out in Cuba. Carroll and 
Lazear both acquired yellow fever and Lazear 
died of it. But the experiments continued and by 
the end of the year the mos(|uito carrier was 
identified. In 1901 the scourge was wiped out in 
Havana by practical mosquito control, and 
Gorgas, who had been in charge of the work in 
Cuba, went to the isthmus and made possible 
the construction of the Panama Canal by the 
application of this knowledge. A world wide 
campaign for the eradication of yellow fever has 
been undertaken, until today it exists only in 
certiiin areas of Brazil and in its place of origin, 
the Gold Coast region of West Africa. The prob- 
lems of practical control in these last strong- 
holds are more difficult than in Central America 
and much research will be needed for complete 
victory. Between 1927 and 1929 four investi- 
gators, Noguchi, Stokes, Young and Wake- 
man, lost their lives on the Gold Coast in this 
research. 

Only brief mention can be made of the two 
deadliest pestilences of mediaeval times, typhus 
fever and bubonic plague — both insect borne 
and both now controllable. Typhus fever, the 
“ship fever,” “camp fever” and “jail fever” of 
former days, the scourge of armies throughout 
the ages, is carried by body lice and can be elim- 
inated by habits of personal cleanliness. Bathing 
and disinfection of clothing held it in check dur- 
ing the Great War except on the southeastern 
front, but the conditions accompanying the 
breakdown of the Russian Empire caused a wide- 
spread epidemic, against which western Europe 
was successfully defended by the cordon estab- 
lished at the Polish border with the aid of the 
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League of Nations. Bubonic plague, the “Black 
Death “of the Middle Ages, is primarily a disease 
of rodents — rats, marmots and ground squirrels 
— transmitted to man by the bite of the flea. In 
the sixth century and again in the eleventh and 
succeeding centuries (particularly the fourteenth 
and seventeenth) it spread devastation over the 
known world, but when a third pandemic broke 
out in 1894 the resources of modern bacteriology 
were ready to check it. Except in India, where 
ten millions have perished from the disease and 
where it still prevails, the plague has been held 
under control. It cannot be eradicated so long as 
the wild rodents in Siberia, in the Volga region, 
in South Africa and in California form a reser- 
voir of infection. It can, however, be prevented 
from assuming epidemic form by the control of 
rat breeding and rat harborage in the vicinity of 
human dwellings. 

The thin! great group of diseases, those which 
spread chiefly by more or less direct contact be- 
tween one human being and anotlier, are more 
difficult to control than either of the two groups 
hitherto discu.ssed. 

The first step in attempting to prevent the 
spread of these diseases is their prompt recogni- 
tion. This is often a difficult task because many 
diseases, such as measles and whooping cough, 
arc most contagious when their clinical symp- 
toms arc not clear enough to make a definite 
diagnosis possible, 'fhe germ of measles, for 
example, is most abundant in the nose and 
throat discharges when the symptoms are those 
of an ordinary cold and before the rash appears. 
In some diseases, such as diphtheria and 
cerebrospinal meningitis, bacteriological tests 
make an early diagnosis possible. In others the 
germ is still unknown or cannot be identified by 
simple laboratory procedure. 

Once the disease is recognized, by laborator^^ 
test or by diagnostic signs such as the character 
of the rash, the case should be isolated. By isola- 
tion is meant “the separating of persons suffer- 
ing from a communicable disease, or carriers of 
the infecting organism, from other persons, in 
such places and under such conditions as will 
prevent the direct or indirect conveyance of the 
infectious agent to susceptible persons.” Meth- 
ods of isolation differ widely in different 
diseases. In some, like hookworm disease, no 
isolation is necessary provided that ordinary 
methods of excretal disposal are in force; in in- 
sect borne diseases the only precaution needed 
is exclusion of the insect carrier. In common 
diseases of children, like German measles and 


whooping cough, separation from susceptible 
children and exclusion from school and places of 
public assembly is all that is usually attempted. 
In such diseases as diphtheria absolute room 
isolation is enforced. In all cases the most im- 
portant element in isolation is the immediate 
disinfection of bodily discharges and of objects 
soiled by them during the course of the disease. 
Isolation must continue until all active symp- 
toms have ceased and all open lesions healed. 
In certain diseases the termination of isolation 
can be fixed by bacteriological tests. In other 
diseases an arbitrary time limit, based on ex- 
perience, is set. When the isolation period is over 
the sickroom is thoroughly cleaned and aired but 
fumigation is advisable only in the case of insect 
borne diseases. Concurrent disinfection of dis- 
charges during the course of the malady is the 
one essential. If this has been carried out the 
sickro(3m will not be infected; if it has not it is 
reasonably certain that other members of the 
household will already have been exposed. 

Even more important from a practical stand- 
j'Kjint than the control of the actual case is the 
supervision of “contacts,” persons presumably 
exposed to infection from the case itself. Al- 
though the primary case often cannot be de- 
tected in time to prevent exposure of others, a 
third crop of cases can be avoided if the contacts 
arc effectively supervised. In diphtheria, menin- 
gitis and some other diseases carriers can be 
delected by bacteriological tests and treated 
just as established cases would be. In other 
diseases the contacts arc placed in quarantine, 
by which is meant “the limitation of freedom of 
movement of persons or animals who have been 
exposed to communicable diseases for a period 
of time equal to the longest usual incubation 
period of the disease to which they have been 
exposed.” As in the case of isolation, the rigid- 
ness of quarantine varies with the disease. 
Moderate regulations generally enforced are far 
more effective than unduly severe ones which are 
unenforceable. 

Knowledge of the real facts underlying the 
spread of disease germs has made methods of 
control not only more effective but also far less 
irksome. A ship from a cholera infected port 
need no longer be held for forty days. A two-day 
period suffices for bacteriological examination 
of the stools of all on board to determine which, 
if any, are carriers of the cholera vibrio\ and all 
but those actually infected can be released 
promptly. The shadows of past superstition are 
by no means wholly dispelled, particularly in 
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the case of leprosy, but on the whole maritime 
quarantine can now be a precise and at the same 
time a humane and simple procedure. 

7 'hc cfllcacy of measures of isolation and 
quarantine varies widely with different diseases, 
according to the ease with which cases and 
carriers may be recognized, but e\'cn when many 
light cases arc missed (as occurs with scarlet 
fever) it is believed that the isolation of the more 
severe cases may lead by selection to the evolu- 
tion of a milder type of disease. A most impor- 
tant factor in the control of communicable 
diseases of all kinds is the development of a 
“sanitary conscience,” which realizes the danger 
of exposing others to communicable disease of 
even the mildest type (such as what may appear 
to be only a common cold), and of the “aseptic 
sense,” which keeps everything unclean away 
from the mouth and nose, k'ingers are the chief 
means of exposure to communicable di.scasc. 

Isolation and tjuarantine aid materially in the 
control of communicable disease, but in view of 
the frequency of “missed cases” and undetected 
carriers their results fall far short of complete- 
ness. Fortunately, there exists in many diseases 
a second line of defense which is far more 
effective: the creation of a state of artificial im- 
munity in the person who has been or may be 
exposed to the disease in question. 

It had long been an axiom of medicine that an 
actual attack of a communicalile disease con- 
ferred more or less complete immunity against 
subsequent attacks. In the case of smallpox a 
method of producing such immunity at will had 
been practised for centuries in the Fast in the 
form of variolation, or direct inoculation of the 
disease under especially controlled conditions. 
The practise was introduced into Europe and 
America in the early eighteenth century, but 
through the discovery of Jenner in 1796 was 
superseded by vaccination, or inoculation of the 
smallpox of the cow. Pasteur generalized the 
principle of producing immunity through inocu- 
lation by his studies on chicken cholera and 
anthrax. In May, 1881, he demonstrated con- 
clusively a method of vaccination against the 
latter disease and established the general prin- 
ciple that vaccines can be prejiared from 
weakened or killed germs which will no longer 
cause a true attack of disease but which will 
stimulate the defensive mechanism of the body 
just as an attack of disease would do, producing 
immunity against subsequent infection. Four 
years later Pasteur himself prepared a successful 
vaccine against rabies, and before the end of the 


nineteenth century vaccines against cholera, 
typhoid, plague and many other communicable 
diseases were in use. 

The immunity produced by a vaccine is 
“active” immunity; that is, it depends on the 
response of the vaccinated individual to the 
microbic products intn^duced. Such immunity 
is of varying duration, lasting usually for months 
and sometimes for life, and the vaccine is usually 
administered to a healthy person to protect him 
against possible future exposure. Due to the 
work of Behring and Kitasato and Roux, carried 
out in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
there is still another general method of protec- 
tion. It rests on the production of “passive” im- 
munity by the injection into the individual of 
blo<>d serum from another individual or from an 
animal which has been previously rendered 
actively immune by vaccination or by an actual 
attack of disease. Thus in diphtheria a horse is 
vaccinated with the toxin of tlie diphtheria germ 
so as to produce in its tissues a high degree of 
active immunity. 'I’he blood of this horse, con- 
taining the antitoxin it has formed, is then 
drawn off and purified and the antitoxin is used 
for producing passive immunity in the human 
being. Passive immunity is temporary and im- 
mune sera are generally used for the treatment 
of an infection in actual process, but they may 
also be employed for the protection of exposed 
persons in a temporary emergency. For example, 
young babies exposed to measles are often pro- 
tected by an injection of serum from a convales- 
cent case. 

Diphtheria is a disease in which the armamen- 
tarium of medicine is unusually complete. 'Fhe 
infected individual and the carrier can be de- 
tected by bacteriological examination. The 
Schick test discovers whether active immunity 
already exists. A case can be treated or tem- 
porary passive immunity produced by the use of 
antitoxin and a lasting active immunity created 
by inoculation with toxin-antitoxin, or toxoid, 
which are really vaccines. The complete eradica- 
tion of this disease, like that of smallpox and 
typhoid, depends on the application of simple 
immunological methods which are already at our 
disposal. 'Fhe problem of control is no longer 
medical but social, psychological and educa- 
tional. 

Quite separate and distinct from these types of 
specific immunity is another sort of bodily de- 
fense against disease, which is called general 
vital resistance. In some infections this is of no 
importance. Everyone who is exposed to measles 
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or smallpox and is not immune as a result of a 
previous attack or of vaccine or serum treatment 
will contract the disease, although possibly in a 
very mild form. In other infections the effects 
are quite different. In tuberculosis and pneu- 
monia, for example, even the body which does 
not enjoy specific immunity may hoUl tlie in- 
vading germ in check without any symptom of 
clinical disease. 'Phe exact meaning of vital re- 
sistance is not fully underslcjod, but ways to 
promote it are known. It is knowm that food, 
sufficient fresh air, exercise and rest and the 
avoidance of poisons are generally required to 
enable the individual to resist or to conquer 
tuberculosis, and the [promotion of habits of 
healthy living is the chief w'capon again.st this 
disease. Its control depends not merely on 
diagnosis and the pro\ision of good hygienic 
conditions for the infected individual in a 
sanitarium; it involves the promotion of vital 
resistance in the population as a whole by all 
measures which teml to elevate standards of 
living. The construction of roads and railways, 
the development of food supplies, the introduc- 
tion of new methods in industry which eliminate 
health hazards and increase wages, improve- 
ments in government— all these and manv more 
elements enter into thi.s fundamental problem. 

In the interaction of the four factors discus.sed 
— disease germs, agencies for their transmission, 
specific immunity and vital resistance — is to be 
found a complete cvplanation of the natural 
history of communicalde disease. Aggregation in 
large communities and ease of communication 
facilitate infection but, if sanitary precautions 
arc adequate, they also facilitate tlie acquisition 
of activ^e immunity on the part of those indi- 
viduals who receive slight infection. It has been 
discovered by serological tests that in such a 
community a large jiroportion of children actu- 
ally acquire specific immunity against diph- 
theria, scarlet fever and tuberculosis without 
suffering from a recognizable attack of disease. 

'^fhe variations of communicable disease in 
relation to climate and season are also easily 
explicable on the basis of the four factors noted. 
Insect borne diseases are confined to the climatic 
regions and seasons to which their secondary 
hosts are adapted. Mosquito borne infections 
are diseases of the tropics and the summer 
season, while typhus fever is characteristic of a 
warm but not a hot climate. For physiological 
reasons which are beginning to be understood 
the intestinal tract is least able to resist invasion 
in a warm climate or season, while the reverse is 


true for the upper respiratory tract. Hence 
intestinal diseases prevail in summer, respiratory 
diseases in winter. 

The uneven distribution of disease in various 
social classes is largely a problem of general 
vital resistance, and such phenomena as the 
tremendous increase of tuberculosis in central 
Europe at the end of the war demonstrate how 
jxitcnt a factor limitation of the food supjdy may 
be. Even epidemics of typhus fever have a social 
and economic basis under contlitions such as 
those which in Russia in 1921 made hot water 
and soap luxuries quite beyond the reach of the 
masses of the people. The control of com- 
municable disease is far more than a medical 
problem; it involves nearly everything which 
affects the well-being and intelligence of a 
people. 

A picture of the present status of communi- 
cable disease control will be more easily formed 
by a summary in tabular form of certain essen- 
tials for the chief communicable diseases of the 
United States. The data are taken from the 
report of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion on The Control oj Communicable Diseases 
(rev. cd. New York 1927), but all minor details, 
such as incubation and isolation periods, have 
been omitted. 

Forty diseases arc listed in the table, including 
all the well defined communicable disease's 
which may occur in temperate climates. 'Phe 
large number of purely tropical infections are 
omitted. In thirty of these diseases the causative 
germ has been identified; the exceptions are 
chicken pox, dengue, encephalitis, German 
measles, influenza, measles, mumps, rabies, 
smallpox and trachoma. Of these chicken pox, 
German measles and mumjis are not of great 
importance, while for dengue, measles, rabies 
and smalljif)x effective methods of cfintrol arc 
known in spite of the fact that the germ is un- 
known. Encephalitis and influenza are the out- 
standing challenges. Laboratory methods of 
recognition, bacteriological or .serological, arc 
available in twenty-seven of the forty diseases. 

Of the forty diseases twenty arc primarily 
contact borne (chiefly infections of the respira- 
tory tract), eight are in large measure .spread by 
food (the intestinal diseases and trichinosis), 
.seven arc inscci borne and five are of miscella- 
neous nature (actinomycosis, anthrax, hook- 
worm, rabies and tetanus). 

Practical methods of immunological control 
are available in twelve of the forty diseases 
(cholera, diphtheria, bacillary dysentery, Malta 
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Tabular Review of Certain Main Facts Relating to the Control of Individual 
Communicable Diseases 


Disease 

Causative 

AGENT 

Source of 

INFECTION 

Agent or 

MODE OF 

transmission 

I.ABORATORY 

RECOGNITION 

AVAILABLE 

Isolation 

OR 

OUARANIINE 

AtrrivE im- 
munization 

AVAILABLE 

Special 
METHOD of 
control 

Actino- 

mycosis 

Actino- 
myces boms 

Nasal and 
bowel dis - 
charges of 
men and 
animals, 
uncooked 
meat 

Contact, 

uncooked 

meat 

Yes 

Neither 

No 

Meat in- 
spection 
and contro 
of disease 
in animals 

Anthrax 

Bacillus 

anthracis 

I lair, hides, 
flesh and 
feces of 
animals 

Wounds or 
scratches, 
inhalation 
of spores, 
meat 

Yes 

Isolation 

No 

Control of 
disease in 
animals, 
disinfec- 
tion of 
hides and 
wool 

Chicken 

pox 

Unknown 

Nose and 
throat dis- 
charges 

Contact 

No 

Isolation 

No 

None 

Cholera 

Vibrio 

comma 

Bowel dis- 
charges 

Food, 
water, flics, 
contact 

Yes 

Both 

Yes 

Supervi- 
sion of 
water and 
food 

Dengue 

Unknown 

Blood 

Aedes 

aenypti 

No 

Neither 

No 

Control of 
mosquitoet 

Diphtheria 

Coryne- 

bacterium 

diphtheriae 

Nose and 
throat dis- 
charges 

Contact, 

milk 

Yes 

Both 

Yes 

Active im- 
munizatior 
of all 
children 

Dysentery 

(amoebic) 

Endamoeba 

histolytica 

Bowel dis- 
charges 

Water, 
food, flies, 
contact 

Yes 

Neither 

No 

Supervi- 
sion of 
water and 
foods 

Dysentery 

(bacillary) 

Erherthella 
para dysen- 
teriae 

Bowel dis- 
charges 

Water, 
food, flies, 
contact 

Yes 

Isolation 

Yes 

Supervi- 
sion of 
water and 
foods 

Epidemic 

(lethargic) 

encephalitis 

Unknown 

Nose and 
throat dis- 
charges 

Contact 

No 

Isolation 

No 

None 

h'avus 

A chorion 
schoenleinii 

Lesions of 
scalp and 
skin 

'loilct 

articles, 

contact 

Yes 

Isolation 

No 

Elimination 
of common 
toilet 
articles 

German 

measles 

(rubella) 

Unknown 

Nose and 
throat dis- 
charges 

Contact 

No 

Isolation 

No 

None 

Glanders 

Pfefferella 

mallei 

Open lesions 
of men and 
animals 

Contact 

Yes 

Both 

No 

Control of 
disease in 
horses 
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Tabolar Riivffiw OF Certain Main Facts Kriating to the Control of iNMvmuAi. 
Communicable Diseases {continued) 


Disease 

Causative 

AGENT 

Source of 

INFECTION 

Agent or 

MODE OF 
TRANSMISSION 

Method of 
DADORAIORY 
RHCOt.NITION 
AVAILABLE 

Isolation 

OR 

QUAKANIINB 

Method of 

ACTIVE IM- 
MUNIZATION 
AVAILABLE 

Special 

METHOD OF 
CONTROL 

Gonorrhea 

Neisseria 

gonorrhoeae 

Discharges 
from infect- 
ed areas 

Sexual and 
other con- 
tact 

Yes 

Isolation 

No 

Personal 
prophy- 
laxis, social 
hygiene 

Hookworm 

disease 

Necator 

americanus 

Feces 

Soil, w'ater 
and fcKid 

Yes 

Neither 

No 

Soil sani- 
tation 

Influenzii 

Unknown 

Nose and 
throat dis- 
charges 

Contact 

No 

Isolation 

Nc 

None 

Leprosy 

Mycobac- 

terium 

leprae 

Discharges 
from lesions 

Contact 

Yes 

Isolation 

No 

None 

Malaria 

Several 
species of 
Plasmodium 

Blood 

Several 
species of 
Anopheles 

Yes 

Exclusion 
of mos- 
quitoes 

No 

Mosquito 

control 

Malta 

fever 

Micrococcus 
melitensts 
and related 
forms 

Milk, urine, 
blood of 
men and 
animals 

Milk and 
contact 

Yes 

Isolation 

Yea 

Control in 
animals, 
pasteuriza- 
tion of milk 

Measles 

Unknown 

Nose and 
throat dis- 
charges 

Contact 

No 

Both 

Yes 

Control of 
contacts 

Meningo- 

coccus 

meningitis 

Neisseria 

intracellu- 

laris 

Nose and 
throat dis- 
charges 

Contact 

Yes 

Isolation 

No 

Control of 
carriers 

Mumps 

Unknown 

Nose and 
throat dis- 
charges 

Contact 

No 

Isolation 

No 

None 

Paratyphoid 

fever 

Species of 
Salmonella 

Bowel dis- 
charges and 
urine 

Food, 

water, 

contact 

Yes 

Isolation 

Yes 

Supervision 
of foods, 
immuniza- 
tion 

Plague (bu- 
bonic, sep- 
ticemic, 
pneumonic) 

Pasteurella 

pestis 

Blood (nose 
and throat 
discharges 
in pneu- 
monic 
form) 

I'lea (con- 
tact in 
pneumonic 
form) 

Yes 

Both 

Yes 

Control of 
rodents 

Pneumonia 

(acute 

lobar) 

Various 
types of 
bacteria 

Nose and 
throat dis- 
charges 

Contact 

Yes 

Isolation 

For certain 
forms only 

None 

Poliomye- 

litis 

Filterable 

virus 

Nose, throat 
and bowel 
discharges 

Contact, 

sometimes 

milk 

Yes (chem- 
ical and mi- 
croscopical 

Both 

No 

None 


examination 
of spinal 


fluid) 
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Tabular Review of Certain Main Facts Relating to the Control of Individual 
Communicable Diseases {continued) 


Disease 

Causative 

AGENT 

Source ok 

INFECTION 

Agent or 
mode ok 

TRANSMISSION 

Mkiuod ok 

LARORATORY 

RECOGNITION 

AVAILABLE 

Isolation 

OR 

quarantine 

Method of 

ACTIVE IM- 
MUNIZATION 
AVAILABLE 

Special 

METHOD 

CONTROL 

Rabies 

Unknown 

Saliva of 
infected 
animals 

Bite or 
abrasion 
of skin 

Yes 

Neither 

Yes 

Control of 
disease in 
dogs 

Rocky 
Mountain 
spotted or 
tick fever 

Demiaren- 

troxenus 

rickettsi 

Blood 

Ticks 

No 

Exclusion 
of ticks 

No 

Control of 
ticks 

Scarlet 

fever 

Streptococ- 
cus scarla- 
ttnae 

Nose and 
throat dis- 
charges 

Contact, 

milk 

No 

Both 

Yes 

Pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, 
immuniza- 
tion 

Septic sore 
throat 

Streptococ- 

cus 

Nose and 
throat dis- 
charges 

Contact 

Yes 

Isolation 

No 

Pasteuriza- 
tion of milk 

Smallpox 

Unknown 

Nose and 
throat dis- 
charges, 
perhaps 
skin 

Contact 

No 

Both 

Yes 

General 

immuniza- 

tion 

Syphilis 

Treponema 

pallidum 

Discharges 
from infect- 
ed areas 

Sexual and 
other con- 
tact 

Yes 

Isolation 

No 

Personal 

prophy- 

laxis, 

social 

hygiene 

Tetanus 

Clostridium 

tetani 

Manure, 
soil, dust 

Wound 

infection 

Yes 

Neither 

Yes 

Immuniza- 
tion of per- 
sons with 
wounds 

Trachoma 

Unknown 

Eye dis- 
charges 

Contact 

Yes 

Isolation 

No 

Social 

hygiene 

Trichinosis 

Trichinella 

spiralis 

Flesh of in- 
fected 
iinirnuls 

Uncooked 

meat 

Yes 

Neither 

No 

Meat 

inspection 

'Puhercu- 

losis 

Mvcohai - 
terium tu- 
berculosis 

Sputum, 
milk of in- 
fected cows 

Contact, 

milk 

Yes 

Isolation 

No 

Pasteuriza- 
tion of milk, 
building up 
vital re- 
sistance 

Tularemia 

Bacterium 

tularense 

Infected 

animals, 

particularly 

rabbits 

Bites €>f 
flics and 
ticks and 
handling 
infected 
animals 

Yes 

Neither 

No 

Control of 
flies and 
ticks, use of 
protective 
devices 

Typhoid 

fever 

Eherthelda 

typhi 

Bowel dis- 
charges and 
urine 

Food, 
watei, flics, 
contai t 

Yea 

Iscleticn 

Yes 

Supervi- 
sion of 
water and 
food, im- 
munization 
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Tabular Review of Certain Main pAers Relating to the Control of Individual 
Communicable Diseases { continued ) 


Disease 

Causative 

AGENT 

Source of 
INKEC riON 

Agent or 

MODE OF 
TRANSMISSION 

Typhus 

fever 

Rickettsia 

prowazeki 

Blood 

Lice 

Whooping 

cough 

Hemophilus 

pertussis 

Nose and 
thniat dis- 
charges 

Contact 

Ycllov 

fever 

Filterable 

virus® 

Blood 

Aedes 

aegypti 


• Recent discoveries. 

fever, measles, paratyphoid fever, plague, rabies, 
scarlet fever, smallpox, tetanus and typhoid); 
in pneumonia, tuberculosis and yellow fever 
promising experiments are under way and are 
already successful in certain forms of pneu- 
monia. 

A better idea of progress in the control of 
communicable disease may be obtained by con- 
sidering those particular diseases which are of 
substantial importance as causes of death. Of the 
forty infections discussed nineteen are of minor 
significance, being cither rare or very mild in 
nature. Kight are serious problems in tropical 
climates (cholera, amoebic dysentery, bacillary 
dysentery, hookworm, malaria, plague, typhus 
and yellow fever); all of these arc controllable 
either by sanitation, mosquito eradication or 
vaccination. Thirteen are or have been of .serious 
significance in temperate climates (diphtheria, 
gonorrhea, influenza, measles, meningitis, pneu- 
monia, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, 
syphilis, tuberculosis, typhoid fever and whoop- 
ing cough). Of these diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
smallpox and typhoid fever were of supreme im- 
portance in the past but now have been practi- 
cally eliminated as important causes of death, 
while tuberculosis has been reduced to a fraction 
of its earlier importance. Oonorrhea, measles, 
meningitis, poliomyelitis and whooping cough 
cause a relatively small number of deaths, while 
influenza, pneumonia and syphilis remain with 
tuberculosis as the major outstanding problems. 

To illustrate what has been achieved in 
disease control the figures for the city of New 
Haven, Connecticut, which are typical of those 
for other communities, may be cited. For the 
five years 1877—81 the death rate from all cau.ses 
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years 1^22-26 it was 1250, a reduction of 31 
percent. In this same period the death rate for 
pulmonary tuberculosis dropped from 282 to 41 
per 100,000; for diphtheria, from 124 to 5; for 
typhoid fever, from 47 to 5; for scarlet fever, 
from 40 to 2; for infant diarhhea (not a specific 
communicable disease but a food poisoning due 
to bacterially polluted milk), from 105 to 19. 
These fi^^e aiuses together account for an aver- 
age decrease of 526 deaths per 100,000, or nine 
tenths of the total decrease from all causes. 

Of the four communicable diseases which are 
still important factors in the death rate among 
civilized peoples influenza and pneumonia fur- 
nish problems which await scientific solution. 
'I’he germ of influenza is not known and the 
world is almost helpless before its periodic inva- 
sions. I’hc organisms which cause pneumonia 
are known, but here too there is no practical 
method of control, although developments are 
anticipated along the lines of vaccine and serum 
prophylaxis and therapy. Tuberculosis and 
syphilis can be reduced in so far as the available 
medical and social measures are applied, for the 
former is controllable by early diagnosis and 
hygienic living and the latter by medical treat- 
ment and social hygiene. When these four 
diseases are conquered, one of the most signifi- 
cant chapters in man’s conflict with his environ- 
ment will have been successfully closed. 

C.-E. A. Winslow 
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COMMUNICATION. It is obvious that for 
the building up of .society, its units and sub- 
divisions, and the understandings which prevail 
between its members some processes of com- 
munication are needed. While we often speak of 
society as though it were a static structure de- 
fined by tradition, it is, in the more intimate 
sen.se, nothing of the kind, but a highly intricate 
network of partial or complete understandings 
between the members of organizational units of 
every degree of size and complexity, ranging 
from a pair of lovers or a family to a league of 
nations or that ever increasing portion of hu- 
manity which can be reached by the prc'ss through 
all its transnational ramifications. It is only ap- 
parently a static sum of social institutions; actu- 
ally it is being reanimated or creatively reaf- 
firmed from day to day by particular acts of a 
communicative nature which obtain among indi- 
viduals participating in it. Thus the Republican 
party cannot be said to exist as such, but only to 
the extent that its tradition is being constantly 
added to and upheld by such simple acts of com- 
munication as that John Doe votes the Republi- 
can ticket, thereby coimnunicating a certain kind 
of message, or that a half dozen individuals 
meet at a certain time and place, formally or in- 
formally, in order to communicate ideas t<» one 
another and eventually to decide what points of 
national interest, real or suppo.sed, are to be 
allowed to come up many months later for dis- 
cussion in a gathering of members of the party. 
The Rejuiblican party as a historic entity is 
merely abstracted from thousands upon thou- 
sands of such single acts of communication, 
which have in common certain persistent fea- 
tures of reference. If we extend this example 


into every conceivable field in which communi- 
cation has a place we soon realize that every 
cultural pattern and every single act of social 
behavior involve communication in either an 
explicit or an implicit sense. 

One may conveniently distinguish between 
certain fundamental techniques, or primary 
processes, which are communicative in character 
and certain secondary techniques which facili- 
tate the process of communication. I’he distinc- 
tion is perhaps of no great psychological im- 
j^ortance but has a very real historical and 
sociological significance, inasmuch as the funda- 
mental proc(;sses are common to all mankind, 
while the .secondary techniques emerge only at 
relatively sophisticated levels of ei\ ili/atuui. 
Among the primary communicative processes of 
s(x:iety may be mentioned: language; gesture, in 
its widest sense; the imitation of overt beha\ lor; 
and a large and ill defined group of implicit 
processes which grow out of overt behavior and 
which may be rather vaguely referred to as 
“social suggestion,” 

Language is the rno.st explicit type of com- 
municative behavior that we know of. It ntied 
not here be defined beyond pointing out that it 
consists in every case known to us of an abso- 
lutely complete referential apparatus of ])honetic 
symbols which have the property of locating 
every knowTi .social referent, including all the 
recognized data of perception w'hich the society 
that it serves carries in its tradition. Language is 
the communicative process par excellence in 
every known society, and it is cxceeilingly im- 
]M>rtant to observe that whatever may be the 
shortcomings of a primitive society judged from 
the vantage point of civilization its language 
inevitably forms as sure, complete and peten- 
tially creative an apparatus of referential sym- 
bolism as the most sophisticated language that 
we know of. What this means for a theory of 
communication is that the mechanics of signifi- 
cant understanding between human beings are 
as sure and complex and rich in overtones in one 
society as in another, primitive or sophisticated. 

( iesture includes much more than the manip- 
ulation of the hands and other visible and mov- 
able parts of the organism. Intonations of the 
voice may register attitudes and feelings quite as 
significantly as the clenched fist, the wave of the 
hand, the shrugging of the shoulders or the lift- 
ing of the eyebrows. The field of gesture inter- 
plays constantly with that of language proper, 
but there are many facts of a psychological and 
historical order which show that there are subtle 
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yet firm lines of demarcation between them. 
Thus, to give but one example, the consistent 
message delivered by language symbolism in the 
narrow sense, whether by speech or by writing, 
may flatly contradict the message communicated 
by the synchronous system of gestures, consist- 
ing of movements of the hands and head, intona- 
tions of the voice and breathing symbolisms. 
The former system may be entirely conscious, 
the latter entirely unconscious. 1/inguistic, as 
opposed to gesture, communication tends to he 
the official and socially accredited one; hence one 
may intuitively interpret the relatively uncon- 
scious symbolisms of gesture as psychologically 
more significant in a given context than the 
words actually used. In such cases as these we 
have a conflict between explicit and implicit 
communications in the growth of the individ- 
ual’s social experience. 

I'he primary condition for the consolidation 
of society is the imitation of overt behavior. Such 
imitation, while not communicative in intent, 
has always the retroactive value of a commimica- 
tion, for in the process of falling in with the 
ways of society one in effect acquiesces in the 
meanings that inhere in these ways. When one 
learns to go to church, for instance, because 
other members of the community set the pace 
for this kind of activity, it is as though a com- 
munication had been received and acted upon. 
It is the function of language to articulate and 
rationalize the full content of these informal 
communications in the growth of the individual’s 
social experience. 

Even less directly communicative in character 
than overt behavior and its imitation is “social 
suggestion” as the sum total of new acts and new 
meanings that arc implicitly made po.ssible by 
these types of social behavior, ’fhas, the partic- 
ular method of revolting against the habit of 
church going in a given society, while contr.i- 
dictory, on the surface, of the conventional 
meanings of that society, may nevertheless re- 
ceive all its social significance frf)m hundreds of 
existing prior communications that belong to the 
culture of the group as a whole. The importance 
of the unformulated and unverbalized commu- 
nications of society is so great that one who is not 
intuitively familiar with them is likely to be 
baffled by the significance of certain kinds of 
behavior, even if he is thoroughly aware of their 
external forms and of the verbal symbols that 
accompany them. It is largely the function of 
the artist to make articulate these more subtle 
intentions of society. 


Communicative processes do not merely ap- 
ply to society as such; they arc indefinitely varied 
as to form and meaning for the various types of 
personal relationships into which society re- 
solves itself. Thus, a fixed type of conduct or a 
linguistic symbol has not by any means neces • 
sarily the same communicative significance with- 
in the confines of the family, among the mem- 
bers of an economic group and in the nation at 
large. Generally speaking, the smaller the circle 
and the more complex the understandings al- 
ready arrived at within it, the more economical 
can the act of communication afford to become. 
A single word passed between members of an 
intimate group, in spite of its apparent vagueness 
and ambiguity, may constitute a far more pre- 
cise communication than volumes of carefully 
prepared correspondence interchanged between 
two governments. 

There seem to be three main classes of tech- 
niques which have for their object the facilita- 
tion of the primary communicative processes of 
society. These may be referred to as: language 
transfers; symbolisms arising from special tech- 
nical situations; and the creation of physical 
conditions favorable for the communicative act. 
Of language transfers the best known example is 
writing. The Morse telegraph code is another 
example. These and many other communicative 
techniques have this in common, that while they 
arc overtly not at all like one another their 
organization is based on the primary symbolic 
organization which has arisen in the domain of 
speech. Psychologically, therefore, they extend 
the communicative character of speech to situa- 
tions in which for one reason or another speech 
is liot po.ssible. 

In the more special class of communicative 
symbolism one cannot make a word to word 
translation, as it were, back to speech but can 
only paraphrase in speech the intent of the 
communication. Here belong such symbolic 
systems as wigwagging, the use of railroad 
lights, bugle calls in the army and smoke signals. 
It is interesting to observe that while they are 
late in developing in the history of society they 
arc very much less complex in structure than 
language itself. They are of value partly in 
helping out a situation where neither language 
nor any form of language transfer can be ap- 
plied, partly where it is desired to encourage the 
automatic nature of the desired response. Thus, 
because language is extraordinarily rich in 
meaning it sometimes becomes a little annoying 
or cveii dangerous to rely upon it where only a 
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simple this or that, or yes or no, is expected to be 
the response. 

7'he importance or extending the physical 
conditions allowing for communication is obvi- 
ous. I’hc railroad, the telegraph, the telephone, 
the radio and the airjilane are among the best 
examples. It is to be noted that such instru- 
ments as the railroad and the radio are not com- 
municative in character as such; they become so 
only because they facilitate the presentation of 
types of stimuli which act as symbols of com- 
munication or which contain implications of 
communicative* significance, 'riius, a telephone 
is of no use unless the party at the other end 
understands the language of the person calling 
up. Again, the fact that a railroad runs me to a 
certain point is of no real communicative im- 
portance unless there are fixed bonds of interest 
which connect me with the inhabitants of the 
jilace. 'riie failure to bear in mind these obvious 
j-xiints has tended to make some writers exag- 
gerate the importance of the spread in modern 
times of such inventions as the railroad and the 
telephone. 

'Fhe history of civili/ation has been marked by 
a progressive increase in the radius of communi- 
cation. In a typically primitive society commu- 
nication is re.served for the members of the tribe 
and at best a small number of surrounding tribes 
W'ith whom relations are intermittent rather than 
continuous and who act as a kind of buffer be- 
tween the significant psychological world — the 
world of one’s own tribal culture — and ^he great 
unknown or unreal that lies beyond. 'Foday, in 
our own civilization, the appearance of a new 
fashion in Paris is linked by a series of rapid and 
necessary events with the appearance of the same 
fashion in such distant places as Ilerlin, lamdon, 
New York, San Francisco and Yokohama. The 
iinderlying reason for this remarkable change in 
the radius and rapidity of communication is the 
gradual diffusion of cultural traits or, in other 
words, of meaningful cultural reactions. Among 
the various ty})es of cultural diffusion that of 
languagi* itself is of paramount importance. 
Secondary technical devices making for ease of 
communication are also, of cour.se, of great 
importance. 

The multiplication of far-reaching techniques 
of communication has two important results. 
In the first place, it increases the sheer radius of 
communication, .so that for certain purposes the 
whole civilized world is made the psychological 
equivalent of a primitive tribe. In the second 
place, it lessens the importance of mere geo- 


graphical contiguity. Owing to the technical 
nature of these sophisticated communicativ'e 
devices, parts of the world that are geographi- 
cally remote may, in terms of behavior, be actu- 
ally much closer to one another than adjoining 
regions, which, from the historical standpoint, 
are supposed to share a larger body of common 
understandings. 'Fhis means, of course, a tend- 
ency to remap the world both sociologically 
and psychologically. Even now it is possible to 
say that the scattered “scientific world” is a 
social unity which has no clear cut geographical 
locatkin. h'urthcr, the world of urban under- 
standing in America contrasts rather sharply 
with the rural world. The weakening of the 
geographical factor in social organization must 
in the long run profoundly modify our attitude 
toward the meaning of personal relations and of 
social chisses and even nationalities. 

The increasing ease of communication is pur- 
chased at a price, for it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to keep an intended communication 
within the desired bounds. A humble example of 
this new' problem is the inadvisability of making 
certain kinds of statement on the telephone. 
Another e.xample is the insidious cheapening of 
literary and artistic values due to the foreseen 
and economically advantageous “widening of 
the appeal.” All effects which demand a certain 
intimacy of understanding tend to become diffi- 
cult and are therefore avoided. It is a question 
w’hether the obvious increase of overt communi- 
aition is not constantly being corrected, as it 
were, by the creation of new obstacles to com- 
munication. 'Fhe fear of being too easily under- 
stood may, m many cases, be more aptly defined 
as the fear of being understood by too many — so 
many, imleed, as to endanger the psychological 
reality of the image of the enlarged self confront- 
ing the not-self. 

On the whole, however, it is rather the ob- 
stacles to communication that are felt as an- 
noying or ominous. 'Fhe most important of these 
obstacles in the modern world is undoubtedly 
the great diversity of languages. The enormous 
amount of energy put into the task of translation 
implies a passionate desire to make as light of the 
language difficulty as possible. In the long run it 
seems almost unavoidable that the civilized 
world will adopt some one language of inter- 
communication, say Ivnglish or Esperanto, 
which can be set aside for denotivc purposes 
pure and simple. 

Edward Sapir 
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COMMUNISM. The term communism, which 
is derived from the Latin word communis, does 
not occur before 1840, although the concept 
it embraces is as old as civilization itself. It 
was coined in the secret revolutionary societies 
of Paris between 1834 ^^39 ^ short 

time replaced such terms as community of 
goods, agrarian laws or communaule. Its gen- 
eral use is to describe the practise of or belief 
in the desirability of the social control of eco- 
nomic life, including the social ownership of 
property. It is distinguished in a technical sense 
from socialism, which means the social owner- 
ship of productive goods, in that it generally 
includes ownership of some or all forms of 
consumers’ goods as well. In addition to this 
historical and general meaning the term com- 
munism in the years 1840-72 came to imply 
revolutionary action for the violent overthrow of 
capitalist society. Socialism, on the other hand, 
was the term used to describe constitutional 
activities for the reform of the economic system 
in the direction of national control of the means 
of production. Between 1872 and 1917 the two 
terms were looked upon as synonymous, or 
rather the term communism disapj^eared. With 
the rise to power in 1917 of BoKshevism in 
Russia the old distinction between the two terms 
was revived and sharf>ly accentuated. 

Underlying the general concept of commu- 
nism are three basic doctrines. The first is that of 
the state of nature, or jus naturale, which in 
varying forms dominated the thought of an- 
tiquity and of the modern world from the 
Renaissance to the mid-ninctccnth century. 
This doctrine is essentially utopian, rationalist 
and pacific. The second doctrine is Manichae- 
ism, which considered human history as a 
ceaseless contest between two sovereign powers 
— good and evil, spirit and matter, light and 
darkness. Since private property riveted man to 
worldliness and materialism, he could overcome 
evil only through its renunciation and asceticism. 
The Manichacan doctrine, an Iranian offspring 
of Hellenic gnosticism, has points of similarity 
with primitive Christianity, which likewise re- 
garded material possessions as an obstacle to 
salvation. All movements against private prop- 
erty and ecclesiastic officialism from the third 
century through the Middle Ages were more or 
less Manichacan; they were essentially ethical, 
aritinomian, peacefully anarchic. The third 
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doctrine is Marxism or the economic theory 
concerning the rise and development of the 
productive forces of capitalist society, its in- 
herent collectivist tendencies and antagonistic 
interests, with the class war as the human 
dynamic power of civilization. Philo.sophically 
Marxism rests on an inversion of the Hegelian 
dialectic evolution of the universe. Since the 
latter half of the nineteenth century it has been 
more or less the working hypothesis of inter- 
national social democracy and since 1903 the 
orthodox doctrine and living faith of Bolshevik 
Russia. 

Communism formed an integral part of the 
ancient myth of the golden age, the idealization 
by civilized man of the primitive, “natural” or 
tribal stage of human history. It was a reaction 
from the growing complications of ages of 
transition from nature bound existence to cul- 
tural exertions characterized by a more settled 
agricultural lile, more intensive tilling of the 
soil, use of metals, rise of towns, growth of arts, 
crafts, trade and commerce, differentiation of 
society into various ranks with discordant inter- 
ests and with wars against neighboring groiijis. 
C’lassical literature abounds in sentiments favor- 
ing the primitive and in longings for the sim- 
plicity of the golden age. 

Beginning in the fifth century ii.C’. the Greeks 
set up as an ideal the laws of the legendary 
Lycurgus, who was suppo.sed to have restored 
economic equality and healed the distempers of 
the Spartan state — poverty and riches. Plato, 
seeking to iliscover the causes of the disastrous 
Peloponnesian War, the decline of his country 
and the deadly class conflicts and feuds of 
Hellas, looked back and saw the past of (ireece 
bathed in the golden rays of the harmonious 
state of nature, in which there was neither riches 
nor poverty, injustice nor .strife. He became the 
age’s foremost protagoni.st of communism. Plato 
argued that pi^litical democracy, which Pericles 
had glorified as affording to each citizen a share 
in the commonwealth, had failed to create 
harmony and civic virtue. The healing of the 
state must sLirt with the restoration of harmony, 
and this could be effected only by establishing 
community of goods so as to afford to each 
citizen a real share, a stake in the lands of the 
commonwealth In addition, Plato maintained 
in his Republic that the state needed a governing 
class of the highest quality of men and women 
This was to be produced by a conscious selec- 
tion for breeding and by thorough physical, 
moral and intellectual training. The selected 
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ruling class should ovm all things in common 
and all personal interests were to be subordi- 
nated to the welfare of the state. When the in- 
habitants of the state felt and thought as a unit, 
when the rulers were philosophers, then the 
state would flourish. In a later work, Laies^ he 
expressed doubt as to whether community of 
goods and women had ever existed or would ever 
exist but advocated an approach to the ideal. 
Lands and houses were to be redistributed, but 
citizens should not cultivate their fields in com- 
mon since the latter demanded a moral standard 
hitherto unattainable. Nevertheless, each re- 
cipient of an allotment was to think of his land 
as a portion of the common property. 

The writers and philosophers of fourth cen- 
tury Greece .seem to have been greatly preoccu- 
pied with the problem of the communal fonn of 
life. The notion had two formidable opponents 
in Aristophanes, whose Ecdcsiazusac is an out- 
spoken, spicy satire on community of love; and 
Aristotle, whose arguments in his Politics against 
his teacher’s Republic constituted the most com- 
plete attack up to that time on what is now 
known as communism. On the other hand, the 
foundations of the doctrine of the state of nature 
were first laid in the same century. Aristotle re- 
lates with astonishment that opinions were 
spreading that “the rule of a mavSter over slaves 
is contrary to nature and that the distinction 
between slave and free man exists by law only 
and not by nature; and being an interference 
with nature is therefore unjust” {PolitieSy i: 3; 
English translation by B. Jowett, 2 vols., Oxford 
1SS5 vol. i, p. 5-6). 'I’his was the beginning of 
the revolutionary theory that not only had men 
been free in the golden age but that they were in 
fact free, servitude being the violation of a law 
superior to all constitutions and civil laws. 
While there had always been a higher or holy 
law it was conceived as originating in some 
divinity and subject to interpretation by priests. 
'Fhe new view traced such a law back to nature, 
if a divinely inspired nature, and made it sub- 
ject only to the interpretation of philosophers. 
An important distinction is involved. The new 
views of nature as social legislator were co- 
ordinated at the beginning of the third century 
by Zeno, the master of the Stoa, who embodied 
them as a social science theory in a system 
which, as stoicism, influenced Roman and later 
European thought to a degree that can hardly be 
overestimated. It spread the doctrine that all 
men issued from the hand of nature peaceful and 
good, free and equal; that private property was 


not known in the state of nature; that the remedy 
for all moral and social ills was to live in har- 
mony with nature, to return to nature. Zeno 
outlined an ideal world state, in which mankind 
lived in liberty and equality, without state laws 
and, as far as may be inferred from literary frag- 
ments, which mention no provision for a 
medium of exchange, probably also with com- 
munity of goods. A disciple of Zeno, Sphaerus 
the Borystenite, roused the Spartan king 
Cleomenes to his egalitarian land reform; an- 
other stoic, Blossius of Cumae, tutored Tiberius 
Gracchus and encouraged him in his agrarian 
agitation. 

The Romans, among them Vergil, Horace and 
Ovid, made frequent use of the doctrine of the 
golden age. Roman statesmen and historians 
viewed the German tribes beyond the Rhine as 
enveloped in the luster of moral superiority shed 
by the state of nature. Julius Caesar related that 
the Suevi had “no private or separate holding of 
land,” and of the ( Jermans in general that “no 
man has a definite quantity of land or estate of 
his own,” and that partly to prevent inequalities 
and to keep down the passion for gain they 
changed their habitations annually {Gallic War, 
iv: 1; vi: 22). In practise, however, stoics and 
those influenced by them were anything but 
hostile to private property and the accumulation 
of riches. Even those who glorified the golden 
age did not follow Horace’s advice to throw 
their “jewels, gems and gold into the nearest 
sea” {Odes, iii: 24, 45-50). 

A broad current of jus naturale sentiment 
flowed from Rome through the empire at a time 
when old religious and ethical principles were 
being recast. It penetrated the movements which 
created the primitive church. What was with 
most Romans a poetic adornment became with 
many salvation seeking Jews a principle for the 
arrangement of daily life. The Jewish sage Philo 
of Alexandria wrote with admiration of the 
Essene practise of benevolence, equity and com- 
munity in goods. Josephus Flavius shared his 
opinion and stigmatized Cain as the seeker of 
possessions, the Hebrew root kn signifying to 
acquire, to buy. The general effect of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount was that accumulated wealth 
shut its possessor out of the kingdom of God, 
while voluntary poverty was blessed and had a 
quasi -sacramental character. Under the personal 
influence of Jesus and His apostles many 
wealthy Jerusalemites shared their goods with 
the poor and all were “of one heart and of one 
soul . . , they liad all things common” {Acts iv: 
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32). While Roman jurists eliminated “com- 
munity of goods” from the definition of jus 
naturale, the fathers and doctors of the church 
were of opinion that in the original state of man 
the earth and the fulness thereof were held in 
common. 'Fhe definition ofjus naiurulc, as given 
by Saint Isidore of Seville, contains in addition 
to other specifications these two: communis 
omnium possessio and omnium unu lihertas 
(Etymolo^iarum, v: 4, l). (Iratian, the first 
compiler of canon law, brought together with 
delight the views of Christian writers in fimir of 
community of goods [Dccretum Gratiani, i: 
Dist. 8, Dist. 88; Ji: Causa 12, qu. 1, c. 2, a). 
Of the great fathers Saint Ainbrosius declared 
that “ . . . nature has jioured forth all things lor 
all men for common use. Ood has ordered all 
things to be produced, so that there should be 
food in common to all and that the earth should 
be a common possession for all Nature there- 
fore has produced a common right for all, but 
greed has maile it a right for a few” {De nfficiis 
minisirnrum, 1: 28, 132). Saint Jerome even ac- 
cepted the widely current saying that the rich 
man is either unjust himself or the heir of an 
unjust parent. Statements of this tyjie are fre- 
quent, but as a wIkmc they do not prove that the 
primitive Christians, church fathers, doctors and 
canon lawyers strove for any sort of a com- 
munist rearrangement of society. Even the 
primitive Jerusalem communities had only a 
communism of consumption and not of produc- 
tion; each member worked as a private individ- 
ual, sharing his produce or eaniings with his 
fellows. Adverse pronouncements against pri- 
vate property amounted only to an admonition 
to Christians not to be addicted to worldly 
pursuits but to subdue avarice and share surplus 
wealth with the needy. 'Fhcy relegated com- 
munity of goods to the region of the ideal, sanc- 
tioning j^rivate property on the theory that since 
the fall from grace avarice has created separate 
dominions and laws are necessary to regulate 
the division of possessions and to jirotcct the 
weak against violence which would prevail were 
a return to the system of community of goods 
attempted. This admittedly led to a division of 
society into rich and poor, but the church view 
was that divine and natural law made it in- 
cumbent on the rich to relieve the pofir from 
destitution. 

The movement toward justification of private 
property began early. Tertullian and Saint 
Ambrose refer to the fall of man, to original sin, 
as the cause of his sinking to a lower moral level. 


Saint Augustine, while accepting community of 
goods as a {>art of the state of nature, condemned 
the antiproperty doctrines of Pelagius and the 
Manichaeans and sternly reproved the revolu- 
tionary rising of the agricultural laborers {cir- 
cumcelliones) in north Africa. These tendencies 
grew in strength as town civilization revived. 
Aristotle’s philosophy prevailed over that of 
Plato. It found expression in the Summa uni- 
versac thcologiae of the English schoolman 
Alexander of Hales (d. 1245) adjusted 

to the economic and political conditions of the 
day by his younger contemporary, the Aristote- 
lian Saint 'Fhomas Aquinas, who set the eco- 
nomic doctrines followed by the Catholic church 
to this day. 

Not all Christians, however, could adjust the 
teachings of Jesus or their own communist 
sentiments to the exigencies of civilization. The 
communist influence persisted in the liast and 
in Egypt. Oriental mystics, given to a coutem- 
plative life, looked upon the renunciation of 
property as an indispensable condition of sub- 
duing evil. I’he mass of the dissatisfied Chris- 
tians branched off into two movements, one 
heretical, the other monastic. 'Fhe former took 
up a hostile attitude toward the church, charging 
it with worldliness and mechanical legalism. 
Among their sects, branded by the fathers as 
heretical, were those of Basilides, Valentinus, 
Carpocrates and his son Epiphanes, the gno.stics 
and "ater the Manichaeans, some of whom not 
only demamled the renunciation of property but 
set up as a positive aim the establishment of 
communi.sm. Similar views were held by non- 
Christians. In the age of Christ the neo- 
Pythagoreans formed settlements in southern 
Italy, where ascetic communism was practised. 
Among the neo-Platonists communistic tenden- 
cies weie rife; and one of their foremost teachers, 
Plotinus, the fellow student of Origen, used his 
influence with the emperor Gallienus in favor of 
the establishment of a communist colony to be 
named Platonopolis. Toward the end of the fifth 
century a mass movement against the landed 
nobility, led by the communist Mazdak, oc- 
curred in Persia. 

Heretical sects, antinomian and antiproprie- 
tarian, became rather large in the first centuries 
of this era. With the spread of monasteries, how- 
ever, mass heretical movements disappeared 
from view. The monasteries or cenobia (from 
the Greek koinos bios, community life), clois- 
tered from the temptations of the world, shel- 
tered all Christians who withdrew from material 
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pursuits to spend their life in ascetic self- 
discipline and community work. They must 
have also absorbed all those elements which in 
the absence of such a place of refuge would have 
turned heretical. 

The situation changed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The church had become a 
world power and popes were statesmen engaged 
with emperors in a contest for supremacy. As 
the monasteries lost their fervor and were drawn 
into world affairs, heresy reappeared. At the 
turn of the twelfth century numerous sects 
known by the generic term Cathari (from the 
Greek katharoi, pure) had gained a footing in 
the trading centers of western, central and 
■•.outheastern Europe and their doctrines were 
spread in part by the mass movements of the 
crusades. They sought to reorganize their reli- 
gious, ethical and social life on a primitive 
Christian basis. Among them were the Patarins, 
the Poor of Lombardy, the Poor of Lyons, 
Waldenses, Albigenses, Bogomoli, Arnoldists, 
Humiliati, Communiati, Textores. Mo.st of the 
Catharist sects lived austere lives, accepting 
gnostic- Manichaean doctrines and probably also 
the teaching of Joachim de Floris. Common to 
practically all were evangelical poverty, resist- 
ance to the worldliness of the church and 
monasticism and the rejection of oflicial Chris- 
tian sacraments, dogmas and authority. 'Pbat 
many strove for communism may be seen from 
the statements of their persecutors. Of the 
Cathari of Montforte, near Turin, who were 
persecuted in 1030 on account of their rejection 
of the ecclesiastical mode of life, it is related 
that they declared omnem nostrani possessionem 
cum omnibus hominibus communem habemus 
{Monumenta Germaniae historical scriptorum^ 
vol. viii, 1848, p. 65, line 44). The French 
theologian Alanus, in his De fide catholica contra 
haereticos, charges the Cathari with having ap- 
pealed to the law of nature which dictates that 
“all should be in common” (Migne’s Patrologiae 
latmae, vol, ccx, p. 366). The English prelate 
Walter Map reported of the Waldenses hii 
certa nusquam habent domiciluiy . . . omnia sibi 
communia {De ntigis curialium, ed. by M. R. 
James, Oxford IQ14, p. 61). The Inquisition and 
special crusades, the German emperors of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the popes and 
the Dominicans, combined to exterminate these 
sects with fire and sword. Particularly thorough 
was the work performed by the Inquisition in 
France, and for centuries to come no social 
heresy could strike root there. 


Thus when Europe was rent by a series of 
peasant wars the heresy of the Jacquerie in 
France was practically the only one which 
raised no demands for social reform. In the 
English Peasant War Wycliffites preached of 
Plato and proved by Seneca that “all things 
under heaven ought to be in common” (William 
Langland, Pins Plozvman^ Early English Text 
Society, Publications, original scries, vol 
xxxviii, 1869, ch. xx, line 274). In the Hussite 
wars in Bohemia the Taborites preached com- 
munism, and in the German Peasant War 
Thomas Miinzer and the Anabaptists did like- 
wise; the war had an epilogue in a communist 
rising at Munster. 

'Phe Renaissance and the age of the discover- 
ies reconnected European social speculations 
with those of antiquity. Cosimo de’ Medici 
established a Platonic academy, in which Mar- 
silio Ficino taught Platonism and neo-Platonism 
to scholars from northern Europe, among them 
John Colet, who introduced Sir I'homas More 
into the study of the Republic. In humanist 
circles there was much sympathy with com- 
munity arrangement of life. r>asmus, one of the 
most influential scholars of his time, declared 
that the true Christian should consider all his 
earthly goods as community goods. More’s 
Utopia greatly heartened the humanists, who 
thought that societies could be constructed on a 
model invented by right reason and according 
to the tenets oi jus naturale. The communist 
influence of Platonism was fortified by the 
effects of the discovery of America and the At- 
lantic islands. I’he tribes found in those regions 
appeared to live in a state of nature. To many 
travelers, writers and jurists the American tribes 
were a visual demonstration of the truth of jus 
naturale. Vespucci reported in his little tract 
Mundus novus that in the Canary Islands the 
people lived “according to nature; property 
they have none, but all things are in common.” 

The humanists did not see that western 
European society was moving in swift currents 
in the direction of individualism rather than of 
communism. More’s Utopia^ in fact, closed 9 
period in which the doctrine of community of 
goods was still invested with some authority. 
In 1536, the year after Sir Thomas More’s exe- 
cution, Thomas Cromwell issued an injunction 
against teaching scholasticism and canon law. 
Henceforth the law of nature came increasingly 
to mean a protest against state interference with 
the course of trade and commerce, which were 
supposed to be governed by their inherent laws. 
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To the French physiocrats the law of nature 
meant freedom from state regulations, equality 
before the law, security of property. Even where 
the state of nature doctrine was used in the old 
sense it was bound up with the social contract 
and was directed not against property but by the 
representatives of property against feudal 
privileges and personal monarchy, as in the 
English civil war and on the eve of the French 
Revolution. From More’s day until the middle 
of the nineteenth century communism meant 
only utopian writing or romantic experiments, 
generally by emigrant groups in overseas lands. 
Among those who produced literary utopias in 
those centuries were Andrcae, bacon and Har- 
rington in England, Campanella in Italy and 
Morelly, Fourier and C3abet in France. Their 
later imitators have generally been regarded as 
little more than romancers. Jesuit settlements of 
Indians in Paraguay from t6io to 1758 were the 
first of the long series of communist experiments 
in America which were to fill the history of jire- 
Marxian communism. They were inspired by a 
combination of mi.ssionary zeal and jus naturale 
view's derived from the schoolmen and canon 
law. Other attempts to found communist colo- 
nics, such as those of the Fourierists, Oweniles, 
Icarians, anarchists and other groups, although 
some were economically and socially successful 
for as long as a century, have generally proved 
impracticable in a world where the surrounding 
masses of population live in a totally different 
fashion. Nevertheless, this strain of communist 
thought continues to be the basis of some small 
settlements today, especially in the United 
States, and among Zionist settlers in Palestine. 

On the extreme wings of both the English and 
the French revolutions were, however, small 
minorities who clung to the old notion of jus 
naiiiralv and communism. 'Phese were Gerrard 
Winstaiiley and the Diggers in England, peace- 
ful and mystical, and Gracchus Babeuf and his 
fellow conspirators in France, revolutionary, 
atheistic and the originators of the idea of a 
revolutionary dictatorship as the most effective 
instrument in the policy of abolishing private 
property and the building of a communist 
democratic .state. The ideas of that conspiracy 
were transmitted by one of its principal authors, 
Filippo Buonarroti, to the young generation of 
Frenchmen who in the thirties of the last cen- 
tury worked in the Paris secret organizations 
either for a republic or for communism. The 
idea of the revolutionary communist dictator- 
ship was spread by Auguste Blanqui, leader of 
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the Paris secret organizations after 1836, and 
later it inspired Karl Marx, on whose teachings 
modem communism is largely based. 

During the nineteenth century rising socialist 
and land reform movements referred to the 
works of scholars such as Georg Hanssen, J. M. 
Kemble, August Haxthausen and Georg L. von 
Maurer to prove the existence in earlier agc.^ of 
agrarian communism as a form of social organ- 
ization, seeking therefrom further justification 
for their positions. Furthermore, as a result of 
PViedrich Engels’ study of Lewis H. Morgan’s 
work, Marxian views of the development of 
property were connected with the history of 
primitive communism. Ethnologists and eco- 
nomic historians began after 1875 to reexamine 
the origins of property in land. Primitive agra- 
rian communism, hitherto generally accepted as 
a fact, came to be one of the most debatable 
problems of economic history and ethnology. 
Among those who have defended the notion that 
primitive agrarian communism was a reality are, 
in addition to tho.se mentioned, such great 
.scholai's as Erwin Na.ssc, Sir Henry Maine, 
Emile de Laveleye, William Stubbs, Lewis H. 
Morgan, Otto von Gierke and Maxim Kova- 
levsky. They believed that they found corrobo- 
ration if their opinions in the statements of 
Caesar and Tacitus concerning the Germanic 
tribes, in travelers’ reports of social conditions 
among primitive populations and finally in the 
Russian obshchina, the south Slav zadruffa^ in 
.some remnants of the Mark system in southwest 
(icrmany, in the Swiss allmcndc and in the 
Chinc.se well-field -system {Snds^ or Tsin^’^Tim). 

The opposing school, led by Fustel de Cou- 
langes, attempts to prove either that from the 
beginning of human history there existed private 
property and no other form or that where col- 
lective agricultural associations existed they 
were a late creation arising from external pres- 
sure, e.g. in the case of the obshchina and zadruga 
from the desire of governments or feudal author- 
ities to impose upon the whole village or a num- 
ber of families collective liability for taxes or 
rent. The most scholarly part of the controversy 
turns upon the original conditions of the Gcr^ 
manic tribes, and clo.sely connected with it is the 
question of whether the Anglo-Saxon settlement 
in pre-Norman England proceeded on Roman 
or Germanic lines. Max Weber, with his ency- 
clopaedic knowledge of the social sciences, de- 
clared in his last work that the theory of primi- 
tive agrarian communism could neither be 
proved nor disproved {Wirtschaftsgeschichte , 
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Munich 1923; tr. by F, H. Knight as General 
Economic History^ New York 1927, p. 24-25). 
The effect of the controversy has not been bar- 
ren of results, however, since it has made the 
adherents of the theory less dogmatic. 

Whatever the truth of the theory may be, 
Marxian communism does not depend on it for 
justification. Nevertheless, Marxian communism 
reflects the same sentiments which underlay 
earlier communist movements based on a 
theory of primitive communism or the reign of 
jm nafurale. With such movements modem 
communism shares a position consisting chiefly 
in the repudiation of private property in j)roduc- 
tion and consumption goods and a demand for a 
fundamental, radical reconstruction of .society 
as the only means of achieving harmonious and 
ordered social existence. 7 'he particular turn 
which cominuni.st thought and practi.se have 
since taken was dictated by communist views of 
capitalist industrial society. Modern commu- 
nism has become instead of a myth or the subject 
of literary romance a practical goal and program 
in the form of Marxian .socialism agitated by 
international socialist groups and regarded by 
them as the inevitable next step in social de- 
velopment, to be brought about by a cla.ss whose 
self-interest drives it to such a type of economic 
and social organization. 
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COMMUNIST PARTIES are the political 
organizations of the communist movement and 
aim to realize the ideal of communism by means 
of revolutionary action culminating in the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. Their character is 
shaped by the ideology of modern communism 
which, like socialism, has its basis in the 
Marxian philosophy of history and theory of 
class struggle. From Marx modern communism 
derives its striving for a monism of theory and 
practise; the dialectic method of viewing all 
phenomena as moving from thesis through an- 
tithesis to synthesis; and the conception of his- 
tory as a dynamic process of class struggles which 
is determined by the system of relationships in 
production, and which in its present stage of 
evolution is leading to a collision of the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat eventuating in the 
overthrow of capitalism and in the rebuilding of 
society on the principles of common property, 
economic equality and social harmony. In so far 
as modern communism has modi lied Marx it has 
done so chiefly by elaborating the analysis of the 
latest phase of capitalism or imperialism and by 
formulating more clearly the dynamics of social 
revolution. 'Phis was the work of Lenin, and the 
communists regard it as of equal significance 
with that of Marx and justifying the designation 
of present day communist theory as Leninism- 
Marxism, In this modified fonn communism is a 
distinctive social synthesis. Communists regard 
this synthesis as a completion of Marxism; 
socialists as a deviation from Marxism. In some 
of its asjiects modern communism is a return to 
Marx of the period of the Communist League 
from 1848 to 1851, but it also shows traces of 
syndicalism and Blanquism and the influence of 
the conditions resulting from the World War 
and the Russian Revolution. 

Proceeding from Marxian premises modem 
communism views the present stage in the 
history of the world as the last phase of capital- 
ism, which it designates as “finance capitalism” 
or “imperialism.” This epoch is characterized 
by two main features, the growth of monopoly 
and the control of industry by finance. The basic 
ideas of communism are that imperialism is the 
epoch of the decay of capitalism and that this 
epoch began with the World War and the 
Russian Revolution. In this general epoch 
communism distinguishes three successive 
stages. The first stage, from 1914 to 1923, 


witnessed the break in the capitalist system, the 
first struggles for power of the proletariat, which 
resulted in the victory of the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion in Soviet Russia and in the revolutionary 
uprisings of other countries. The second period, 
the following four or five years, was character- 
ized by a partial stabilization, during which 
capitalist production recovered to pre-war 
levels, improved its technique and mechanisms 
and intensified its pressure upon the workers in 
the industrial countries and on the masses in the 
colonial and sernicolonial countries. At present 
the world is in the third stage, a new period of 
general crisis and rapid decline for capitalism. 
The cause of this new crisis is the growing dis- 
parity between productive capacity and re- 
stricted markets, which results in industrial 
depression, in unemployment anil in intensified 
conflicts both within and between countries. 
Within each country there is a resurgence of 
industrial unrest and of social struggles in the 
form of strikes, mass demonstrations and polit- 
ical upheavals. In international relations the 
growing conflict is manifested in three main 
ways: in the clashes between the imperialist 
powers and the colonies, in the hostility of the 
entire capitalist world toward the Soviet Union 
and in the antagoni.sm between the United 
States and Europe. 'Ehe new revolutionary rise, 
resulting from the accentuation of the external 
and internal contradictions of imperialism, 
presages the j>ossibility of a general social 
revolution in the not distant future. But that 
does not mean that all revolutions in all coun- 
tries must be at once victorious and that all 
conflicts between states must irtimediately end 
in war. The social revolution must be conceived 
not as a single act, not as one struggle on a single 
front, but as a whole epoch of sharpened class 
struggles, as a long series of battles on all 
fronts, as a prolonged process of economic and 
political upheavals, which may have some partial 
failures but which will end finally in the ex- 
propriation of the bourgeoisie and in the 
triumph of the workers. 

The communists visualize the ultimate end of 
this revolutionary process as tlie establishment 
of a world communist society, but in the im- 
mediate future a successful revolution can be 
merely the first step toward such ultimate aim. 
In contrast to the older socialist concept 
modem communism, largely under the influ- 
ence of the Bolshevik experience in Russia, 
stresses the necessity of a long process of “build- 
ing sbfcialism.” The Marxian concept of a 
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transition period between capitalism and social- 
ism assumes in the communist analysis new 
form and greater importance. I'he transition 
period becomes a fairly long historic period dur- 
ing which a creative process of reorganizing the 
economic, political and cultural life of a country 
is to be completed. During this transition period 
communism proposes to use all the centralized 
powers of the state and as much force as may be 
necessary in order to nationalize industry, to 
crush all resistance to the plans of revolution and 
to enforce those economic measures by means of 
which the socialist system is to he constructed. 
The state which is to carry through this task is 
conceived not as the democracies of today but as 
an entirely new form of political organization 
characterized primarily by the concentration of 
all authority in the hands of the proletariat, 
represented by the Communist party, and by the 
frank avowal that it is a dictatorship of the 
proletariat and a class rule, 'riic prototype of 
this dictatorship is the political system of the 
Soviet Union. 

Communist action thus centers around the 
concept of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The social revolution is a series of successive 
proletarian dictatorships established in one 
country after another until they embrace the 
entire world and form a world dictatorship 
which will begin the systematic reconstruction 
of world economy on a socialist basis. 'Uhe main 
task of the communist j)arties is to watch de- 
velopments in each country and to be ready, 
whenever a country reaches the breaking point, 
to step into the breach, seize power and estab- 
lish a proletarian dictatorship. In view of the 
undermined condition of capitalism which 
characterizes the present stage of history the 
social revolution may blaze up not only from a 
new war but also as a result of some large strike 
or some street demonstration, hunger riot, mili- 
tary revolt or colonial rebellion. Any movement 
which upsets the equilibrium of capitalism has 
revolutionary possibilities and revolutionary 
value, and the general task of the communist 
parties is to carry on a theoretical and practical 
struggle for the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
The revolutionary process takes on different 
forms in different countries. While the direct 
struggle for the conquest of power can be carried 
on best in the advanced industrial countries, 
nevertheless in backward countries it is possible 
to unite such workers as there are with the 
poorer strata of the peasantry. In some countries 
of lesser industrial development it is necessary to 


fight for political rights and for agrarian changes. 
In colonial and scmicolonial countries the 
struggle for national independence and against 
the imperialist powers is essential. 

This view of historical development has im- 
portant effects upon the character of communist 
tactics and of party organization. Following 
Marx the communists proceed from the as- 
sumption that the working class is the only class 
w'hich has the historic mis.sion of reorganizing 
society and that the C’ommunist party is the 
vanguard whose function it is to assume leader- 
ship in carrying out the program of social 
revolution. But in the present stage of develop- 
ment the w'orkers are far from being a majority, 
even in many advanced industrial countries, 
while large sections of the world are dominated 
by agrarian and colonial relations. 'I’his situation 
is met by the tlieory that imperialism sujiplies an 
economic basis for an alli.ince between the 
workers and tlu; masses of the peasantry in all 
countries, an alliance in which the proletariat, 
through ihe Communist party, assumes political 
and .social leadership. 'I’his theory supplies the 
foundation for the practical efforts of the com- 
munist jiarties to cooperate with agrarian ele- 
ments wherever they are strong and to partici- 
pate directly in the nationalist movements of 
India, China and colonial countries. 

I'he commutiist parties of today may he 
traced to groups of Lefts and radicals in the 
pre-war .socialist parties of Germany, Austria, 
h'rance and Russia and in the Second Inter- 
national, which tor a decade before ic)i4 fought 
against the socialist “revisionists” (Bernstein 
Jaures, Vollmar) and the so-called socialist 
“center” (Bcbcl, Kaut.sky, Plekhanov), demand- 
ing a more vigorous class and antimilitarist 
policy. I’hosc groups siq^plicd the nucleus of the 
rebellion against the official socialist acceptance 
of patriotic duties in the World War in 1914 and 
1915. 'I’he insurgent elements, loosely desig- 
nated as Zimmerwaldians (from the name of the 
Swiss village where they held their first inter- 
national conference in 1915), were led by such 
men as N. Lenin and L. Martov of Russia, 
Robert Grimm of Switzerland, A. Bourderon 
and A. Mcrrheim of France, A. Hoffman and G. 
Ledebour of Germany. Of those the left wing 
met at Keinthal, Switzerland, in 1916 and under 
the leadership of the Bolsheviks (the Russian 
majority socialist group) adopted a program of 
working to turn the international war into a civil 
war or class war. The Bolshevik revolution in 
November, 1917, precipitated a further realign- 
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ment within the international socialist move- 
ment on the issue of “democracy versus dic- 
tatorship,” which in jiraclise meant being for or 
against Bolshevik, policy in the Soviet Union. 
Feeling that a clear cut break in the socialist 
movement would help their cause the Bolshe- 
viks, until then known as the Social Democratic 
party of Russia of the Bolshevik faction, at a 
party conference in March, 1918, changed their 
name to that of the Communist party of Russia, 
to indicate their complete separation from the 
socialist movement. 

Until the end of the war the Russian Com- 
munist party was the only Communist party in 
the world. The socialist groups in dilferent 
countries which were against the war and in 
sympatliy with the Bolsheviks were known 
under a variety of names, such as Independents, 
Spartacus Bund, Socialist Minority, Left Wing 
Socialists and so on The German revolution led 
early in 1919 to the formation of the first Com- 
munist jiarty outside Russia, namely the Com- 
munist party of Germany, which was formed by 
the amalgamation of the Spartacus League with 
the group L’lnternationale and with the more 
radical section of the Independent Socialists. 
These were the only two communist parties in 
e.vistence when the Russian Communists issued 
their invitation to an international conference in 
Moscow in March, 1919, which organiml the 
'riiird or Communist International and which 
definitely inaugurated a communist movement 
on an international scale, distinct from anti in 
opposition to the socialist movement. 

At first the Communist International was a 
conglomeration of all sorts of left wing groups 
and jiarties which had in common their opposi- 
tion to the war, their disgust with the old 
leaders of the Second International and their 
demand for a larger measure of recognition of 
socialist ideals in the making of peace. It was thi 
conscious and systematic policy of the Third 
International under Bolshevik guidance to win 
over these dissident groups and to reorganize 
them into communist parties. Wherever such 
efforts were unsuccessful the Third International 
adopted the policy of splitting off major or 
minor sections from existing parties and of 
forming them into distinct communist parties. 
In this way communist parties were organized 
in 1919 and 1920 in many countries of Europe 
and in America with a common platform which 
urged action for an immediate social revolution. 
In 1921 in order to consolidate their gains the 
leaders of the Third International adopted a 


deliberate policy of making membership in the 
I’hird International difficult of attainment. 
Greater emphasis was put on the revolutionary 
object of communist tactics, and to drive away 
those unprepared to carry out such tactics at all 
costs a program of twenty-one points was 
drawn up and made a prerequisite for admission. 
This had the effect planned; numerous Left 
Socialist groups, especially those which estab- 
lished the Vienna Working Union of Socialist 
Parties (the so-called Two and One Half Inter- 
national), held off from the Second or Socialist 
International for a long time but finally aban- 
doned all plans of joining the Third. Between 
1921 and T924 the Third International was 
instrumental in strengthening the parties formed 
before 1920 and in organizing many new ones. 
I'he communist reverses of 1923 and world 
stabilization, which came about after 1924, be- 
lying the forecast for an immediate revolution, 
threw all cornnuinist parties into a state of inner 
chaos which threatened to disrupt them com- 
pletely. The Sixth World Congress of the 'Fhird 
International in 1928 succeeded in overcoming 
this internal crisis and restated the doctrines of 
communism in the manner outlined above, re- 
emphasizing the distinctive features of com- 
muni.sm as a world movement and giving the 
various communist parties a firmer basis for im- 
mediate action as well as for revolutionary 
j)ropaganda. 

At pre.scnt communist parties exist in over 
fifty countries. Disregarditig minor differences 
they are organized moie or less alike. Any indi- 
vidual who accepts the program and principles 
of communism and who ])ledges himself or her- 
self to work actively on behalf of these principles 
and to submit to communist discipline may be- 
come a member of the party. Preference is ac- 
corded to working people; and in some countries, 
notably in the Soviet Union, there is a proba- 
tionary period in which prospective members 
are candidates and have to prove that they are 
worthy of being admitted to the party. The unit 
of the Communist party is a nucleus or cell 
which is composed of a group of people who 
work in the same place — factory, farm, store or 
other enterprise. Every member of the Com- 
munist party of a country is inscribed in one or 
more cells. In addition to these industrial cells 
there are street cells, which unite connnunists 
living in the same neighborhood. The cells are 
the meeting places where all questions of the 
communist movement come before the rank and 
file of the members. There are wide differences 
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in different countries in the extent to which this 
cell organization is in operation. In some coun- 
tries the communist parties are still largely 
organized on the basis of residential member- 
ship. 

Factory and street cells are combined to form 
larger local and district organizations which 
make up the national party. With minor varia- 
tions all communist parties are governed by a 
central executive committee elected at a national 
conference of delegates. The central executive 
committee meets only a few times during the 
year, and power in the interval is vested in a 
smaller body composed of five or seven mem- 
bers and known as the political bureau, polil- 
buro. In their internal relations the communist 
parties are built on the basis of “democratic 
centralism.” Fvery organ of the party must carry 
out promptly and accurately the decisions of 
higher officials and every individual member of 
the party must submit to iron discipline. He 
who weakens the iron discipline of the prole- 
tariat, no matter how little, say the communists, 
helps the bourgeoisie against the proletariat. 
Before a decision has been taken by the party 
the members are free to discuss the issue at their 
cell meetings and in jiarty circles. But once a 
decision has been made by the party through its 
directing organs, every member must submit to 
it unconditionally. No communists are permit- 
ted, either individually or in groups, to oppose 
the party, to form hictions or groups. 

The communist parties in the different 
countries are sections of the Third International. 
The relationship is not that of a fetlerated asso- 
ciation but of a united and centralized political 
combination. The I’hird International is con- 
ceived of and ojierates as a world party in which 
the separate communist parties of the different 
countries are not autonomous members, but 
subordinate parts governed by the same prin- 
ciples of democratic centralism which prevail 
within the separate sections. This form of 
organization has the purpose of giving the Third 
International that unity of purpose and of action 
which is one of its main desiderata and which 
has shaped its internal structure since its incep- 
tion. The supreme organ of the Third Inter- 
national is a world congress which meets at call. 
The world congress examines all questions of 
theory, policy and organization and acts as the 
general directing body, unifying communist 
doctrine and tactics. It elects all the executive 
officers of the International and is the court of 
appeals to which any member or group or entire 


party may bring complaints. The world congress 
of the Third International is an assembly of 
delegates from the communist parties and allied 
organizations of the different countries. I’he 
number of delegates which every Communist 
party may send to the congress is fixed by the 
executive committee of the International while 
the number of votes is fixed by the congress it- 
self on the basis of membership and of political 
importance. Between congresses the I'hird 
International is governed by the K. C. C. 1 . 
(Executive Committee of the Communist Inter- 
national). The communist parties of the differ- 
ent countries are arranged in groups and each 
group is allow'ed one or more delegates on this 
committee. In selecting these delegates each 
country or group of countries may put up candi- 
dates but cannot insist upon their election, 
which is subject to the final decision of the world 
congress. 

In accordance with the principle of demo- 
cratic centralism the E.C.C.I., which at present 
is composed of fifty-nine members and forty- 
two candidates, has the power to issue impera- 
tive instructions to its sections and to exercise 
control over their activities. It may annul or 
amend any decision adopted by the executive 
committee or by the national conference of any 
Communist party. It may issue obligatory orders 
and may expel individuals, groups or whole 
parties for alleged violation of communist prin- 
ciples and policies. 'The executive committees of 
the communist j)arties in the different countries 
are accountable to the E.C.C.I., must make 
regular and detailed reports of all their activities 
to it, must remit to it dues as fixed and must 
obtain its approval for the calling of their 
national conferences. No member of any execu- 
tive committee of any section has the right to 
resign his position without the consent of the 
E.C.C.I. 

Besides the sessions of the E.C.C.I., which 
take place at least once every six months, there 
is held twice a year an Enlarged Plenum of the 
executive committee. 'Phis is composed of the 
members of the E.C.C.I. and of delegates from 
the communist parties whose number is fixed 
by the executive committee. In the last few 
years these plenums have usually brought to- 
gether from 100 to 200 delegates. 'Phe Enlarged 
Plenum has none of the powers of the world 
congress but its resolutions ami recommenda- 
tions serve as a guide to the communist parties, 
pending the decisions of a world congress. Be- 
tween the sessions of the E.C.C.I. the affairs 
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of the Third International are in the hands of a 
Praesidium elected by the E.C.C.l. consisting of 
some thirty members and nine candidates, who 
meet in Moscow, the headquarters of the I’hird 
International, every two weeks. The Praesidium 
elects a political secretariat of eleven members 
and three candidates, who reside in Moscow and 
who direct the work of the Third International. 
The work is departmentalized. There are eleven 
national secretariats as well as an international 
woman’s secretarial, a division for organization 
{orghuro), a division of information and statistics, 
a division of propaganda and agitation, a divi- 
sion of the Orient and several others. 

At the Sixth World Congress of the Third 
International, held in Moscow from July to 
September, igaS, there were represented 66 
parties and allied organizations, with a total 
membership of 4,024,159. Included in this total 
were 2,225,300 members of the communist 
youth leagues. The membership of the com- 
munist parties proper was 1,798,859. Of this 
total membership 1,200,000, or nearly three 
fourths, were in Russia, and of the remainder 
over 300,000 are found in Germany, Czecho- 
slovakia and France. Communist membership in 
all countries is subject to a high rate of turnover 
and to rapid ups and downs under the influence 
of political conditions. I'or instance, in Imgland 
the membership of the Communist party rose 
from 6000 to Qooo between 1926 and 1927 and 
dropped to less than 5000 in 1929. In the United 
States the membership of the Communist party 
has fluctuated from 20,000 in 1924-25 to about 
11,000 or 12,000 in 1928. In Sweden the 
mcmbcr.ship has risen from over 10,000 in 1926 
to about T 8,000 in 1930. In countries where the 
communist party is an illegal organization there 
is of course no way of estimating the total 
membership. 

The .strength of the communist parties anrj 
their activities vary from country to country in 
accordance with economic and political condi- 
tions. Sui t>eneris is the Russian C’ommuni.st 
party, which is the ruling party of the Soviet 
Union. It has an elaborate jmrty machinery and 
large funds, it is the power which directs the 
internal and foreign policies of the Soviet Union, 
and it is of immense importance in world 
politics and economics. Outside Russia the 
communist parties of Germany, France and 
Czechoslovakia have substantial organizations, 
their own buildings, maintain large offices and 
publishing houses and edit many daily, weekly 
and monthly periodicals, which have fairly large 
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circulations. In these countries too the com- 
munist parties are imixirtant factors in the 
political life of the country, having substantial 
groups of representatives in the national legisla- 
tures and in the provincial and municipal coun- 
cils. In Germany the communists polled about 
3,230,000 votes in the national elections of 1928 
and over 4,500,000 votes in the elections of 1930. 
In France the communists polled over 1 ,000,000 
votes in 1928. In Czechoslovakia the Com- 
munist party, which was at one time the 
strongest jx>litical party in the country, is, 
although much weakened, still of importance in 
the national parliament. Communist parties are 
fairly strong in Finland, Poland and Norway. In 
Austria, Switzerland, Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium the communi.sts have been unable to 
make much heailway against the socialist organ- 
izations and consist of small agitational groups 
confined largely to verbal agitation and propa- 
ganda, especially in the trade unions. The same 
is true of England and the United States. In 
Spain, Italy, Hungary, the Balkans, Poland, 
China, Egypt, Latin America ami in some of the 
colonies the communist }>arties are illegal or 
scmi-illcgal organizations and their work is car- 
ried on underground or in disguise, resembling 
in some \/ays the work of the Russian Bolsheviks 
under the czar. They organize secret societies, 
have secret printing plants, publish leaflets and 
pamphlets illegally, maintain underground con- 
tacts with workers in factories and on the farms 
and prepare mass ilemonstrations and uprisings. 
In all countries when' military institutions arc 
strong the communists try to organize cells in 
the army and navy, while in the countries of 
Asia, Africa and Latin America they are active 
in organizing the extreme elements in the 
nationalist, agrarian and anti -imperialist move- 
ments. 

The communist parties in all countries have a 
number of adjunct, allied and sympathizing 
organizations which they use either for special 
activities or for boring their way into the general 
economic and social institutions. This is made 
necessary by the communist idea of the party as 
a limited organization composed of specially 
selected and disciplined members who must win 
the support of a majority of the working people 
in order to carry out the socialist revolution. 
The communist idea of leadership lays stress on 
organized elements in the population; the win- 
ning of a popular majority therefore becomes in 
the first place an effort to win leadership within 
organizations already created by the masses. Of 
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these, communists attach prime importance to method for drawing the backward workers into 


the trade unions as especially fit instruments for 
their purjioscs — as the schools of communism 
today and as important machinery for socialist 
activity during the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. For these reasons the communists in all 
countries have been esjiecially active in their 
efforts to win over existing trade unions; today 
these tactics are applied chiefly in Kngland, 
Ciermany, Sweden, Switzerland and Austria, 
where communists organize what they call 
“trade union oppositions” in the existing trade 
unions. Where that is impossible they try, as in 
France, Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, r'inland, the United States, Cuba, 
Mexico and a number of other countries, to 
build up rival unions under their own leader- 
ship. Aside from the trade unions the commu- 
nist parties in the diflerent countries have under 
their direction unemployed councils, com- 
munist youth leagues, children’s leagues. Red 
sports societies. Red Front leagues and a num- 
ber of other organizations. They are also con- 
nected with various farmers’ and peasants’ soci- 
eties and w’ith such organizations as workers’ 
defense leagues and workers’ relief societies. 
All these subsidiary and auxiliary organizations 
in the dilfcrcnt countries are combined inter- 
nationally and form respectively the organiza- 
tions known as the Red International of Labor 
Unions, or the Profintern^ a ri\al to the Amster- 
dam International h'ederation of Trade llnions, 
the International Peasants’ Council, the (’om- 
munist Youth International, the International 
Children’s Bureau, the Red Sports Interna- 
tional, the International Workers’ Relief and the 
International Red Aid. All these international 
organizations \vork either directly under the 
control of the Communist International or in 
cooperation with it. 

'Fhe specific tactics of the communist parties 
in the different countries are in a state of con- 
tinuous flux. While this is designated by non- 
communists as opportunism, the communists 
themselves regard it merely as evidence of their 
realism and of their capacity to adjust means to 
ends. Since 1921 communist tactics have had a 
unifying feature in the advocacy of the “united 
front.” lUiited front tactics consist in taking 
advantage of e\ ery economic or political situa- 
tion in the daily life of a country for the purpose 
of putting forth concrete demands and slogans 
and for calling upon all workers to unite for at- 
taining these demands. While the communists 
claim that the “united front from below” is a 


the class struggle, their chief interest is to use it 
to undermine the non-comrnunist leadership in 
trade unions, cooperatives and other labor 
organizations in favor of themselves. At present 
the general slogans of the Third International 
are: “united front from below” and “the organ- 
ization of tactics on the basis of partial de- 
mands.” As interpreted by the Praesidium of 
the Communist International early in 1929 and 
reaffirmed recently this means that the Com- 
munist party of Germany must be most active in 
the reformist trade unions and iTUist consolidate 
the ranks of the so-called trade union opposition; 
that the Communist party of France must set up 
cells in all factories and strengthen the com- 
munist trade unions so as to reorganize the party 
on the basis of industrial units; that the Com- 
munist party of (ireal Britain must increase the 
influence of its daily paper, the Daily Worker^ 
that the communists of the United States should 
strengthen the new trade unions and use them 
as the framework of the United States com- 
munist movement; that in those colonial coun- 
tries in which they do not already exi.sl, as for 
instance in India, communist parties must be 
set up and must assume a leading jiosition in the 
national revolutionary movements, especially in 
the work of drawing into this movement the 
masses of the peasantry. 

Since its inception the Third International 
has acted as the main cohesive forct' of the com- 
munist movement. It not only created the first 
communist parties but nursed them and watched 
over them throughout all the ilifliculties of 
growth. At the present time the Third Inter- 
national continues to play this role toward the 
communist parties of which it is composed. It 
supplies the intellectual pabulum, the practical 
aims and also the financial means wherever that 
is necessary. The headquarters of the Third 
Inteniational in Moscow is the scene of con- 
tinuous meetings of leading communists from 
all countries for the purpose of maintaining con- 
tacts and of giving unity to the movement in 
diflerent countries. Through its power of expul- 
sion and of discipline the 'Fhird International 
can purge any Communist party of whatever 
elements are opposed to it and place in leading 
positions the men and women who are trusted by 
it and who are willing to follow its directions. 
Financially the Third International is ready to 
help the weaker parties in the different countries 
to a considerable extent; its own reports show 
that in 1927 it spent about $345,000, or over 50 
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percent of its total receipts, to subsidize com- 
munist parties in seventeen different eountries 
for newspapers, pamphlets, organizing and cul- 
tural work. 

The growth of the communist parties in all 
countries is hampered by three main difiiculties. 
One follows from the nature of communist work 
in general. Penetrating into all economic and 
social institutions and playing a leading part in 
them is an enormous task and both the theoret- 
ical and the practical work of the communists 
tall far short of the aims set in any country, 'I’he 
attempt, essential to their tactics, to reconcile 
concern for practical demands with eagerness 
for an immediate social revolution causes serious 
practical contradictions, so that communists 
often pull too far to the left in their eagerness for 
revolution or fall to the right, becoming en- 
grossed in immediate demands. 'Phe Third In- 
ternational itself has constant occasion to re- 
prove member parties for one or another of these 
errors. 'Phe theory of the united front has been 
particularly difficult of correct interpretation. In 
some cases communists have formed election 
blocs with Left socialists, in others they have 
failed to participate in activities regarded by the 
International as having revolutionary impor- 
tance. Another difficulty is one common to every 
mass movement. Despite the fact that the 
communists may rely in some countries on an 
unusual homogeneity of economic backgrounds 
and interests to unify the attitudes of their 
members and on a general conscious theoretical 
unity rare in large political groups, the parties 
do include such heterogeneous elements as 
workers, peasants and professionals; people of 
both sexes, of different ages, levels of education, 
social contacts and mental and moral habits. 
Consequently it is difficult to maintain the iron 
discipline which is in theory the basis of their 
organization and to carry out democratic 
centralism in a manner always conducive to the 
smooth working of the party machinery Diffi- 
culty also arises out of the relations of the com- 
munist parties to the 'Phird International and 
out of the close connection of the d'hird Inter- 
national itself with the IJolshcvik government of 
the Soviet Union. 'Phe 'Phird International is 
essentially concerned with the world situation 
and with an effort to create a world movement. 
But like all leaderships its executive committee 
often finds it difficult to muster the intellectual 
and material resources necessary for carrying on 
such a movement and at times makes erroneous 
decisions which it must later reverse. Ihe 1 hird 
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International’s power to enforce its decisions 
against the national parties, while it helps create 
unity of program, also freijuently curbs inde- 
pendent effort and local initiative, as centralized 
control always tends to do. Because of its close 
connection with the Russian Comrnuni.st party 
and through the latter with the government of 
the Soviet Union the 'Phirtl International in- 
evitably places in the center of its interests the 
economic development of Soviet Russia and 
tends to orient the communist parties of the 
world from this point of view. 

These difficulties within the communist par- 
ties are the cause of the continuous formation of 
groups, factions and oppositions in the separate 
countries and of repeated splits and factionalism 
within the Third International itself. Since its 
inception the 'Phird International has insisted 
that factionalism is the supreme crime of the 
communist movement, yet in the ten years of its 
history it has wilnessetl a succession of factional 
movements m practically every Communist 
party. 'Phe two greatest factors of internal fric- 
tion have been the ijuestion of trade union 
tactics and the problems of the economic de- 
velopment of the Soviet Pinion 'Phe factional- 
ism created by these two factors has assumed 
intern.'’tional proportions and given rise to in- 
tense opposition movements which have caused 
the 'Phird International serious trouble. The 
result has been a series of splits, resignations and 
expulsions which have lost to the party a number 
of active and influential leaders. At the present 
time the 'Phird International claims to have 
overcome all factionalism, having expelled from 
its midst both the .so-called Left 'Protskyists and 
the so-called Rights. But current events and 
discussions within the Thinl Liternalional indi- 
cate that the elements of factionalism are still 
there. The 'Protskyist Left, which is organized 
as small groups outside the 'Phird International 
in Uermany, the PTnited States and several other 
countries, has followers and sympathizers in the 
regular communist parties of many countries 
and also within the Third International itself. 
The so-called Right, which assumes different 
forms in different countries, calls for more 
moderate economic and social policies; it is an 
especially important element in the Communist 
party of the Soviet Union. Judging on the basis 
of the experience of a decade one may say that 
while the readiness of the Third International to 
apply rigid control and the willingness of the 
majority of communists to submit to iron disci- 
pline, abandoning individual or local views when 
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they conflict with the policy of the central body, 
may curb or suppress factionalism, it seems cer- 
tain that the principles of iron discipline and 
democratic centralism often make it difficult to 
effect changes of policy smoothly. 

'I’hc future of communism is closely *-elated to 
the future of the Soviet Union, and their inter- 
action is of world wide importance. The Soviet 
Union in its economic and political activities 
continues to draw siij^j^ort from the existence of 
a communi.st movement throughout the world. 
On the other hand, the prestige of the Com- 
munist party in the Soviet Union and the suc- 
cess of its economic policies continue to feed the 
communist movements of the world. Neverthe- 
less, were conditions in the Soviet Union to 
change in .such a manner as to undermine this 
interrelationshij> there would still ]nobably 
emerge a left wing socialist movement similar 
to the present communist movement. 

Popular notions of communism are influenced 
to a great extent by local political and cultural 
conditions. In France familiarity with revolu- 
tionary movements in the past makes com- 
munism appear to be merely a modern edition of 
old revolutionary forms. I'he view common in 
the United States that the communists are either 
cranks or criminals is largely a reflection of a 
conservative outlook. 'I'o many the communists 
represent violent and radical chatige incarnate, 
and the usual forces of vested jx'rsonal or class 
interc.sts, habit, fear and authoritarian or tradi- 
tionalist theories arouse an even more intense 
opposition to communism than is generally 
called up by suggested innovation. 'Fhose who 
attack communism frequently are ignorant of its 
purposes, aspirations and theories and lump 
together as insane, wicked or antisocial such 
diverse and mutually antagonistic movements 
and theories as communi.sm, socialism, syndical- 
ism, anarchism and pacifism. Anticommunist 
organizations spread many unfounded state- 
ments against communism and its followers, 
which gain a ready hearing in lai^e portions of 
the population a priori opposed to any signifi- 
cant change in social organization. ^I’he greatest 
hostility toward the communists is usually found 
among the .socialists and trade unionists, against 
whom the communists are carrying on their 
campaigns. 'Phis is an inevitable result of com- 
munist theory and tactics. Since the communi.sts 
are guided by the idea of a possible social revolu- 
tion in the near future and believe that such a 
revolution may be precipitated by one or another 
fact of social conflict, they arc inevitably forced 


to be continuously agitating and magnifying 
every form of social strife. Since their strategy 
centers around the idea of winning leadership 
they are also inevitably compelled to attack 
those who already hold the leading positions in 
labor organizations, and the latter retaliate in 
kind. The communist argument against the 
socialist and trade union leaders is that they 
propose only reformism. Reforms, the com- 
munists contend, arc but palliatives; at best they 
mitigate temporarily evils which cry for a com- 
plete change and at worst they throw a cloak 
over the running .sores of .society. The ruling 
class will furthennore accept only such reforms 
as in reality do not threaten their interests. 
Aside from the fact that the ruling class controls 
schools, churches, press, political parties, radios 
and every other cog in the machinery of demo- 
cratic government and therefore can prevent for 
an incalculably long time if not forever the 
triumph of the proletariat by di-mocratic means, 
the communi.sts maintain that whenever the 
proletariat threatens to obtain a parliamentary 
majority or to introduce changes in any legal 
fa.shion which challenges vested interests the 
ruling class leaves the path of constitutionalism 
and democracy and to prevent such changes uses 
or threatens violence. 1 lence, communi.sts argue, 
reformism is worthless and even harmful in so 
far as it leaves the proletariat unj^repared for the 
final struggle which must come about. 

As long as large masses in our industrial 
countries consider themselves exploited some 
form of revolutionary doctrine is inevitable. 
'I’he continued development of the Soviet 
Union would doubtless assure the fact that 
communist parties will articulate the revolu- 
tionary doctrine and remain a factor of con- 
tinuous agitation and of economic and political 
disturbance in countries dominated by capital- 
ism. 

Liiwis L. Lorwin 
See: Communism; Sociallsm; Bolshevism; Socialist 
Parties; Russian Revolution; Youth Movements; 
Left Wing Movements, Labor; Revolution; Class 
Struggle; Violence; Direct Action; Propaganda; 
Proletariat; Proletarianism; Antiradicwlism. 
Consult: IIlstorical Works and Documents: Lor- 
win, L. L., Labor and Internationalism (New York 
1929); Harper, S. N., “The Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union” in American Political Science RezneWf 
vol. xxiii (1929) 956-57; KaRanovitch, L. M., La 
structure du parti communiste de VU. R. S. S. (Bol- 
ckevik), tr. from the Russian (Paris 1926); New York 
(State) Legislature, Joint Committee Investigating 
Seditious Activities, Revolutionary Radicalism, 4 vols. 
(Albany 1920) vols. i-ii; The Second and Third Inter- 
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nationals and the Vienna Union, official report of the 
conference between the executives (London 1922); 
International Press Correspondence, Enslish ed. vol. 
i- (Vienna 1921- ); Lenz, J., The Second and Third 
Internationals (New York 1931). 

TiiEORiiTicAL Discussions: Bukharin, N. L, and 
Preobrazhensky, E. A., Azbuka kommurdzma (many 
Russian editions), tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul as The 
ADC of Communism (London 1922); Postdate, R. W., 
The Workers International (New York 1920), and The 
Bolshevik Theory (New York 1920); Eastman, Max, 
Marx, Lenin and the Science of Revolution (Ixindon 
1926); Laski, II. J., Communism (London 1927); 
Kautsky, Karl, Terrorismus und Kommunismus (Berlin 
1919; 2nd ed. 1925), tr. by W. II. Kerrid^e (London 
1920); Trotsky, Leon, Terrorizm i Kommunizm 
(Petrograd 1921), tr. as Dictatorship vs. Democracy 
(New York 1922); Chernov, Victor, “Russia’s Two 
J’arties” in Foreifin Affairs, vol. ix (1930) 79-94. See 
also the official publications of the Communist ('Phird) 
International, and the national party sections, and 
such periodicals as the Labour Monthly {I.ondon 
1921— ), Communist (London 1927-28), Communist 
Revieiv (London 1929- ), Communist (London 1920- 
23), Commumst (Chicago 1922-- ), Communist Rer>ietv 
(London 1921-27), Comunismo (Milan 1919-22), Die 
konimunistische Intcrnatumale (Leningrad I9i‘)- ), 
Resme marxiste (Paris 1929- ), La lutie des classes 
(Paris 1928- ), as well as the Social Democratic 
periodical, Gesellschaft (Berlin 1924- ). 

COMMUNISTIC SFITI.EMENTS. Com- 
munities have frequently ordered their lives 
communistically in one respect or another. The 
degree of communism practised among tlic Ger- 
man tribes as described by Tacitus and Cae-sar 
may, with the theory of the village community 
itself, remain obscure. Tlicre is, however, no 
doubt that in many primitive societies and 
among ancient Greeks and Hebrews some fonns 
of communistic practise were followed. It should 
be realized, however, that the famous citizens’ 
meals of Sparta were little more than a military 
training table and that Sparta was so far re- 
moved from true communism in principle or 
practise that its whole social system was based 
upon helot labor. 'I’he early Hebrew communal 
land ownership was an incident of pastoral life 
rather than part of a sy.stematic collective own- 
ership of production goods. 

By the second century B.c. true communism 
was introduced among the Hebrews by the 
Essenes, a highly intellectual, largely celibate 
group, living in complete consumption com- 
munism, sharing houses, meals, clothing, store- 
house and even a community purse. Candidates 
for admission to the group turned goods into the 
common fund; interchange among members was 
free, no money being used; luxury and the own- 
ing of slaves were forbidden und charity to out- 


siders approved. The early church at Jerusalem 
showed for a brief period a similar tendency in 
the field of consumption. Believers “had all 
things common . . . and parted them to all . . . as 
every man had need” (Acts ii: 44-45; iv: 32). 
I’his tendency soon disappeared from the 
main body of the Christian church, however, to 
reappear later chiefly in a succession of dissi- 
dent groups. It should be noted that these 
early communistic groups, living in a com- 
paratively simple economic world, were able to 
achieve their end of “dividing up” consumption 
goods without rearranging in any way the 
ownership or control of the simple production 
goods or processes then available. 

Beginning with the Benedictine order in th< 
sixth century monastic life, with its vows o! 
poverty, chastity and obedience, its probation- 
ary term and life membership, revived com- 
plete community economic control and othen 
communist practi.scs with highly productive re- 
sults. An abbot elected for life ruled each chap- 
ter of the order. Members were required to 
labor at tasks economically profitable to the 
collectivity; all lived, ate and worked in com- 
mon quarters. 

Again, in the Jesuit “republics” of Paraguay 
a thcccratically ordered collectivist life pre- 
vailed for a century and a half with mixed com- 
munist and cooperative aspects. Settling in 1602 
in pairs over a vast territory from which other 
whites were excluded, the Jesuits gathered 
100,000 or more converts into some thirty agri- 
cultural villages, each with separate family allot- 
ments and common “fields of God” for the 
support of the poor, the aged, etc. Using no 
money within the settlements and trading out- 
side only by annual expeditions the groups lived 
a successfully self-contained life in which a rich 
culture of ritual, pageantry and music grew up, 
until Spain expelled the Jesuits in 1767 and 
reduced the natives to virtual slavery. 

The thirteenth century Apostolican sect of 
Alzano in Italy, which later spread to F ranee, the 
Beghards of northern I^'rance and CJcrmany, the 
Norfolk Lollards, the Weaving Friars of Bruges, 
the Fraternity of Life in Common in the Nether- 
lands in the fourteenth century, the Taborites of 
fifteenth century Bohemia, the Moravian Broth- 
erhood and the Anabaptists of the sixteenth 
century, were mediaeval sects which attempted 
communistic life. Their membership was lowly 
in origin, their ideas closely bound up with reli- 
gious notions of a heretical nature. Their com- 
munism was chiefly in the field of consumption, 
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though in some cases production seems also to 
have been regarded as a fit category for com- 
munistic organization and control. It was, how- 
ever, in the nineteenth century that self-con- 
scious communistic settlements were attempted 
in great numbers by both religious and non-reli- 
gious groups. They centered chiefly in the 
United States. 

Such experiments were of two main types, 
which occasionally are to be found combined. On 
the one hand, small Chri.stian sects, especially 
in Lutheran Germany, making literal interpre- 
tations of the Sermon on the Mount, under- 
went persecutions in their homeland which in- 
duced them to remove to the United States. In 
some such cases there seems to have been no 
interest in communism per sc. Where desire to 
preserve genuine equality between man and man 
did not lead them to communism, they turned 
to it as that form of social organization best 
fitted to their needs. No difficulty was experi- 
enced in finding justification for communism in 
the words of the New I’estarnent. 'Fhe second 
type, non-Chri.stian and often antireligious, was 
connected through the tradition of utopianism 
with older movements in favor of communi.sm 
as a universal social order. Its leaders were 
rationalist social reformers believing in the 
perfectibility of man. Christian and non-reli- 
gious communistic settlements had a common 
social origin in the revolt of discontented groups 
from the pressures and dislocations of the evolv- 
ing capitalist order, and had in the remote back- 
ground common ideological roots in the ancient 
doctrine of natural law and the Manichaean 
view of the viciousness of private property. One 
communistic experiment cross fertilized an- 
other and there must have existed large numbers 
of short lived communities, most of which have 
left few traces. However, a number of such 
settlements still exist. 

The Shakers (United Society of believers), a 
celibate body of men and women, began com- 
munity living at Mount Lebanon, New' York, in 
1787, their doctrines having been consolidated 
by Ann Lee, their English leader, some time 
before her departure for America. Their popula- 
tion reached a maximum of 5000, but now the 
eighteen settlements have been reduced to a 
handful and the membership is less than 200. 
Their unit was not the settlement but the 
“family,” a group which sometimes included 
several score “brothers” and “sisters” housed 
in one building and owning all goods in com- 
mon. Gardening, fruit preserving and craft work 


were the economic mainstays of the communi- 
ties. The body was governed by a self-perpetu- 
ating ministry which appointed elders and dea- 
ajns, among whom were women. There were 
grades of membership; entrance and standing 
were guarded by the confessional. Government 
was authoritarian, based on religious discipline. 
Relations between the sexes were carefully su- 
pervised: men and women worked in separate 
shops, ate at separate tables, stood apart at 
religir)us meetings, had confessors of their own 
sex. Their unique religious practises included 
the “march,” their doctrines that of an ac- 
complished millennium and spirit communion. 

The Amatia Society (Society of 'Erue Inspira- 
tion), a German separatist sect, settled first near 
Buffalo in 1843 and later removed to its prc.seiit 
site in Iowa. It held that the gift of in.spi- 
ration resided in its early leaders, Christian 
Metz and Barbara Ileynemann. Its elders were 
selected by inspiration. Aniana elects thirteen 
managing trustees who aj)pf)int superintendents 
and foremen and a.ssign each member his task. 
In seven Amana villages there were in 1926 
1385 persons operating flouri.shing farms and 
industries. 

I'he Huterian Brethren, a Mennonite body, 
were (iermans who first settled in southern Da- 
kota in 1874. '^riieir church dates back to Jacob 
Huter in the sixteenth century. They have a most 
thoroughgoing system of communism; it is said 
that not even clothing is regarded as individual 
property. 'Fhe difl'erent settlements, however, 
operate independently. Their government is in 
the hands of a Wirt (business manager), who 
appoints assistants and apportions work to 
individuals, and a preacher, the spiritual head. 
In 1924 they had twenty-six communities in 
the United States and Canada. 

The Doukhobors are a large Russian sect of 
religious communists, a portion of whom came 
from Russia to western Canada in 1897. 

'Fhe HarmonivSts (1805-c. 1903), like Amana, 
came out of the German separatist movement. 
George Rapp had gathered his millennialist 
Harmonists about him in Germany and led 
them in the establishment of communism, in- 
cluding the burning of their property book in 
r8i8, in the adoption of celibacy and through 
three different removals until their final settle- 
ment at Economy, Pennsylvania, in 1824. In 
spite of hardships and heavy losses the com- 
munity built up successful industries and be- 
came prosperous. Factional disputes occurred, 
one of which reduced the population of 700 by a 
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tijird. The society died a natural death, and 
when Economy was sold to a land comjiany only 
a few scattered members remained. 

The Zoarites (Separatist Society of Zoar, 
1817-98) came to America with the financial 
assistance of interested English Quakers and set 
up a colony at Zoar, Ohio. Faced with cct>nomic 
distress among the members, their religion of 
brotherliness made them declare for community 
of goods, on which basis the society w^orked out 
its articles of agreement and constitutifin. Jt had 
already barred ceremony and form, and prac- 
tised non-resistance; now it even experimented 
with community care of children. These experi- 
ments and celibacy were abandoned after 
periods of trial. In spite of withdrawals the 
society kejit a fairly flourishing membership 
until the younger generation precipitated in 
1898 a property division among the remaining 
members, W'ho numbered over 200. 

Eric Janson led his company of Sw^edish 
separatists to America with high religious ex- 
jK'Ctations. d’hey were established at Bishop 
Hill, Illinois, in 1848. Although in 1850 Janson 
was killed, the community founded industries, 
cultivated lands, grew aiul prospered. Some 
of its members had become alienated early 
by Janson ’s \iniquc religious claims and with- 
drew. After some years factions arose, eco- 
nomic affairs became involved and it was finally 
decided in i 862 to divide the projierty and dis- 
continue what remaineil of community life. 

'i'wo communistic settlements were founded 
by Dr. Keil, a German by birth, \vho drew a 
religious following chiefly from German peasant 
immigrants. He settled them first at Bethel, 
Missouri (1844 80), and later led a majority of 
the body to Aurora, Oregon (1852-81). Keifs 
autocratic rule was consistent with his religious 
teaching, which asserted that man should organ- 
ize community life in imitation of (iod’s parenfcil 
government, with all things in common and a 
father as head. He held the community property 
in his name until 1872, when each member was 
given a title deed to an equal share. Community 
of goods continued until the society broke up 
soon after Keifs death, 'fhc population of 
the two settlements was then (1880-81) nearly 
400. 

'f he Perfectionist movement began in Putney, 
Vermont, in the thirties under John Humphrey 
Noyes, who preached that perfect freedom from 
sin could be achieved here and now’^ through per- 
sonal communion with God and that thereafter 
communism in personal property and in per- 
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sonal relations, including marriage must follow. 
Objections to their “complex marriage” system 
caused their expulsion from Putney, and the 
main body of the group settled at Oneida, New 
York (1848-81). They lived happily, developing 
a unique business success in hardware and other 
manufactures. For morale the community relied 
upon Noyes’ device of “mutual criticism” 
whereby every member was expected on occa- 
sion to offer himself ff>r criticism by a group. 
Propagation they claimed to conduct on scien- 
tific principles. (Government and industries 
were administered by committees and a busine.ss 
board of department heads which held weekly 
open meetings. Women voted, held office and 
wore a costume adapted to their new freedom — 
short hair, long trousers and short skirts. 
Oneida provided j>rofessional and technical 
training for a number of its young people. 
Children, as soon as weaned, w'ere cared for in 
nurseries. In 1879 outside antagonism to “com- 
plex marriage” became so sharp that Noyes ad- 
vised its abandonment. Thereupon most of the 
members contracted individual marriages and 
soon communism in property was given up in 
favor of a joint stock association, Oneida Com- 
munity Limited, which still exists. 

I’he early history of Mormonism shows tend- 
encies toward collectivism. In the early thirties, 
while the body still resided in the Middle West, 
Joseph Smith promulgated and for a time es- 
tablished the United Order plan. It called upon 
all church members to belong to the order and 
to “consecrate” their possessions to the church, 
which in turn would award them a “stew- 
ardship” (holding) for which they rendered 
annual account. During the attempted revival 
of the order a communistic community was 
organized at Orderville, Utah, in 1874 and 
operated for ten years but was finally disbanded 
and the property distributed to the members. 

Hopedalc, Massachusetts (1842-c. 1857), 
founded by Adin Ballou, a Univcrsalist minis- 
ter, rc.sembled in organization socialist com- 
munities rather than the other religious societies 
and at one time negotiated with Brof)k Farm 
about joining forces. Ballou’s aim was to com- 
bine individualism with socialism by way of a 
joint stock concern which should pay wages and 
permit its members to hold property outside 
while practising production in common. 'I’he 
society, at one time numbering over a hundred 
members, survived for nearly fifteen years in 
spite of financial stress but was finally absorbed 
into Hopedale parish. 
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In general the communism of the religious 
societies was thoroughgoing. Incoming mem- 
bers turned over all property to a common fund. 
No wages were paid — in Zoar not even to pro- 
bationers. Every individual was guaranteed the 
necessities of life and care in sickness and old 
age. 

While distribution was in all cases without 
respect to person, there was difference in man- 
agement of details. The Jansonites, lluterites 
and Amana adopted a central dining hall system, 
with separate apartments or houses for families, 
whereas in Zoar, Bethel and Aurora each family 
lived and ate in a separate home. The celibate 
Shakers and Rappists conducted all household 
affairs under one roof, the latter living in very 
small units, and Oneida had a unitary household 
similar to socialist plans. Supplies were dealt 
out according to the number of pensons cared 
for. Clothing was provided from the common 
stock as the individual had need. Amana mem- 
bers “purchased” from a central store, but it 
was only a book transaction; and each had to 
stay within an annual quota, which allowed for 
some inequality. Only the Shakers, Rappists and 
lluterites had prescribed costumes, Init in all the 
settlements great simplicity characterized food 
and clothing. Living quarters, while comfort- 
able, were plain. 

There is said to have been no problem of idle- 
ness in spite of the many monotonous and dilli- 
cult tasks. Assignments were changed fre- 
quently. Managerial positions and superintend- 
cncies and even the most jietty posts were filled 
by appointment. Division of labor between the 
sexes and vocational training of children fol- 
lowed traditional patterns for the most part. I'hc 
leaders built up a strong religious sentiment 
favoring obedience to constituted authority and 
performance of a fair share of community work. 
Founders generally joined in manual work and 
their example became a part of the community 
tradition. With such exceptions as Noyes and 
Ballou, they had all been trained to trades and 
had little formal education. Their followers 
were likewise recruited chiefly from peasant and 
manual labor classes and except among the 
Shakers and Perfectionists and at Hopedale 
were predominantly immigrants. 

Goods were sold on the open market, Oneida 
and Economy achieving outstanding successes 
in this respect. I’hc Shakers were noted at one 
time for their garden seed and Amana for wool 
products. On the whole, the aim was economic 
self-sufficiency, and diverse home industries 


were fostered. Only machinery, farm imple- 
ments and similar products were freely bought 
outside. 

Government showed a strong admixture of 
the theocratic and paternalistic, particularly 
while the founders lived, but even they were 
careful to secure community consent on im- 
{wrtant matters. A compact community life, 
common religious ideals, agreement on eco- 
nomic principles, uniformity in economic and 
social practises, expulsion into the outside world 
as a potential punishment for non-C{)nformists — 
these were the ba.scs of social order. To conform 
meant comj>lete acceptance and approval. 'Jo 
deviate meant swift social i.solation. 'Phe settle- 
ments achieved and maintained this compact 
community life by various means: members 
signed articles of association agreeing to religious 
principles ami community of property; there was 
a regular routine built around work, meals and 
religious exercises; there were frequent meet- 
ings, chiefly religious (Amana, Oneida, the 
Shakers, Jansonites and lluterites had some sort 
of gathering every day), in which community 
values and tabus were invoked and community 
morale built up. The confessional among the 
Shakers and Rappists and “mutual criticism” 
for the Perfectionists were effective instruments 
of social control. 

On the whole, attitudes toward family life 
were traditional except as communism in goods 
cut across customary household organization. If 
members married outside the society they had to 
leave. While most of the young people married, 
religious distrust of the marital stale and praise 
of celibacy as the higher order are constantly 
encountered. Even Noyes advocated celibacy as 
preferable when complex marriage had to be 
abandoned. It was customary for children to 
remain in their family homes, but most of their 
waking hours were spent under school super- 
vision. 

While practically all the societies were non- 
resistant in principle they taught obedience to 
laws and payment of public taxes. At Zoar and 
Economy suits were brought by former mem- 
bers and l»eirs to recover wages and property, 
but the communities fought these cases and the 
courts upheld the community contracts. Besides 
selling their own products on the market Zoar, 
Bethel and Aurora had general stores where 
neighbors could buy for cash, and Zoar and 
Bishop Hill were known for their excellent 
hotels. Hired labor was a constant source of 
contact and was employed by all the colonies 
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when there was need. Oneida and Economy 
hired large forces for their industries. 

Certain settlements tried definitely to propa- 
gate their beliefs by written and spoken word 
and by colonizing: Oneida and Ilopedale had an 
active press, the Jansonites and Shakers sent out 
missionaries, especially in the early da\s, the 
Iluteritcs and Shakers established colonies. 

The leading non-religious communist settle- 
ments have been of the Owenite type (cluster- 
ing about the year 1826) and the Fouricrist 
type (r. 1843). 

Arriving with brilliant prestige from his suc- 
cesses at New Lanark, Owen in 1825 bought the 
entire town of Harmony from the Rapjnsts, 
rechristening it New Harmony, invited “the 
well-disposed and industrious of all nations” to 
join him (withdrawals to be always allowed 
upon one week’s notice) and after a brief perVid 
of tutelage, during most of w'hich he was ab- 
sent, launched the unassorted thousand into 
full communism. Food, clothing and shelter 
were to be distributed according to need, and all 
labor was to be accouuteil ecjual. ('The ]>ielim- 
inary constitution had provided for iiulnidual 
store credits and for work credits according 
to output.) No provision was made for indi- 
vidual incentives, still less for organized criti- 
cism; praise and l)lame were alike contrary to 
Owen’s philosophy. Nor was the work ade- 
quately planned in advance. Owen hired outside 
labor in quantities where necessary, but some of 
the basic industries remained undermanned and 
some overmanned. After two years of steady 
financial loss, but of interesting social and edu- 
cational life and any amount of stimulating give 
and take with the outside workl — years during 
which ten daughter communities had been al- 
lowed to split ofl and settle upon outlying por- 
tions of the estate — Owen in 1828 was forced to 
declare the experiment closed. 

Between 1820 and 1828 at least nine smaller 
Owenite settlements sprang up and died, 
chiefly in Indiana, New York and Ohio. 'J'hc 
best known of them was Frances Wright’s 
colony at Nashoba, ’^rennessee, intended for the 
gradual emancipation of Negro slaves by setting 
them to work at wages for a white communistic 
group. In Great Britain Owen’s followers es- 
tablished large scale but short lived settle- 
ments at Orbiston, Scotland (1826-27), and 
Queenwood, Hampshire (1839-45). Both at- 
tempted communal living and equal rewards. 
The Orbiston community, however, was a 
ourely philanthropic venture with an unselccted. 
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poverty stricken population left to evolve its own 
government out of a condition of benevolently 
intended anarchism, while the Queenwood 
group was made up of delegates from town 
working men’s cooperatives, unused to rural 
labor and involved in absurd expenditures by 
Owen and other leaders, yet holding hard to 
their attempt. 

’File Fourierist settlements in America look 
their rise from the preaching of Albert Brisbane 
and Horace Grec'ley. Propaganda groups rapidly 
formed in New York, Albany, Rochester and 
other cities. Within a decade at least thirty-three 
“phalanxes” were founded throughout the 
Middle West and Middle Atlantic regions. 
The longest livetl were the Wisconsin Phalanx 
(1844-50) and the North American (near Red 
Bank, New Jersey, 1843-56), each numbering 
something over one hundred members. Both 
were substantially self-supporting and appear 
finally to have dissolved chiefly from a lack of 
intenial conviction and a desire for greater 
profits on the part of their stockholders. Disso- 
lution was precipitatcvl in the North American 
by an expensive lire, in the Wisconsin Phalanx 
(where stock ]>aiil 12 percent the first year and 8 
p'*rceiit at tlissolution) by a series of disagree- 
ments the question of unitary versus 

separate dwellings. Meanwhile in 1855 .some of 
the members of the North American had gone to 
join a short lived but costly colony founded, 
largely with French money, by h'ourier’s leading 
disciple, Victor ConsidtTant, in San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Fourier’s principle had been attractive labor 
and combined living but mtlividualized reward 
— not really communism but joint-stockism, 
capital receiving interest and each man his own 
wage, including a difFerential for talent or for 
disagrceablencss of task. ’Fhc phalanstcre, always 
in his conception a large unitary building, was to 
provide difierent grades of accommodation for 
different purses. In America these distinctions 
were not generally maintained, but the prin- 
ciples of joint stock, unitary building, wage labor 
and freedom of occupation were usually fol- 
lowed. Both the Wisconsin and the North 
American })halanxcs allowed one fourth of net 
profits to capital and three fourths to labor, and 
both attempted to grade work and rewards into 
three classes: “necessary,” “useful” and “agree- 
able.” The North American rented rooms at 
different prices and in its later years served 
meals a la carte. Both hired outside labor and 
allowed members to invest outside and to work 
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outside when opportunities in their own line 
were lacking within the colony. 

Brook Farm (1841-46) went through a 
Fourierist phase. I'^ssentially it was a group of 
intellectuals seeking the simple life and 
touched with the same transcendentalism as that 
of Bronson Alcott in his Fruitlands of 1843, a 
group) whose members had at first no social 
dogma. 'I’hey assigned a flat 5 jiercent interest 
on inve.stment, paid etpial wages to all and 
guaranteed to all snjiport di;ring di.sahility. In 
1844 the farm became a phalanx. It never piaid 
for itself and dis.solved in 1846 after the destruc- 
tion of its new unitary building by fire. In 
France abortive attempts at phalanxes were 
made at C^)nde-sur-\’csgres in 1833 and at 
Citeaux in 1841. (iodin’s famous profit sharing 
establishment at Guise, the Familisthe (in- 
corporatetl in t88o), had h'ourieristic features. 

'File longest lived of the nineteenth century 
non-religious communities, icaria, was neither 
Owenistie nor h^ourieristic. It was founded by 
Cabet in 1848 and survived various removals 
and vicissitudes until 1898. Its membership 
was homogeneously h'rench, chiefly of the town 
arti.san class. 'I'he Icarians were .sturdy, thrifty 
and devoted to a cult of humanity. Landing in 
Texas with insuffieient funds and false hopes 
upon an enormous tract of unsuitable land, 
they were promptly forced, almost bankrupt, to 
remove to Nauvoo, Illinois (1849-60), newly 
vacated by the Mormons. Here they painfully 
worked themselves out of debt, aided in p^art by 
the p)arent Icarian bureau in Paris. Factional 
strife, centering finst in Cabets dictatorial 
leadership) and after his death in divergencies of 
policy between the older and younger genera- 
tions, resulted in rej)eated splits with further 
removals, loss of membership and continuing 
impoverishment. The communities, however, 
remained self-supporting: Cheltenham, Mis- 
souri (1858-64), Corning, Iowa (1S60-78), two 
groups in other p)arts of Corning (1878-87 and 
1 878-1)8) and a little group) in Icaria S})eranza, 
California (1883-86), who became rich ranchers 
and after five years gave up) their communi.«tic 
constitution. Throughout their career the 
Icarians maintained a combination of individual 
dwellings, strict family life (marriage being held 
obligatory and binding) and absolute com- 
munism of goods. Very little outside labor was 
used, but at Corning the members succes.sfully 
maintained small workshops in the village. 
Education was cherished, good public schools 
maintained and American citizenship sought. 


Close connections with the mother country were 
kept up, however, at first through the Icarian 
bureau in Paris and always by fresh accessions 
to membership. Much proj-jaganda literature 
was pirinted in hVench and German, h'rench was 
always spoken in the home. 

By way of reaction to the Owenitc communi- 
ties a series of anarchistic “villages” were 
founded by Jo.siah Warren: Equity, Ohio (1830 
32), Utopia, Ohio (1847-r. 51), Modern Times, 
Long Island (1851-^. 60). Returning disap)- 
p)ointed from New Harmony, Warren had de- 
termined to found grouj)s of his own in which 
“the sovereignty of the indivitlual” should be 
demonstrated, each man’s activities ])eing car- 
ried on exclusively at his own cost. Outside 
capital was to be dispensed with. In each of his 
villages Warren actually succeeded in having 
labor exchanged for labor and in building up, 
temp)orarily at least, homes and small industries 
without p)artnership)s or merging of individual 
interests. 

In recent times in addition to ephemeral 
colonies in 1 'ranee, England and Brazil, such as 
Vaux and Aiglemont (1903 05), C'lousden Hill 
(1891-98), Cecilia, Brazil (1890- ?), there have 
been several small anarchist .settlements in 
America with communi.sm as the basis of organ- 
ization. One, Ferrer Colony, at Stelton, New 
Jersey, founded in 1915 and centering in a 
school, is still in existence. 

A .scmi-anarchi.stic settlement was Ruskin 
Commonwealth (1894 1901), situated first in 
Tennessee and then in Georgia, h'ounded by the 
editor of the Appeal to Reason^ its membership, 
numbering at one time ov^er 250, comp)rised 
both socialists and anarchists, and successive 
constitutions showed the influence of both. In 
the community’s last p)hase work credits were 
the same for all, but government was exercised 
on ordinary political lines. 

A p)rescnt day group combining communism 
with p)roducers’ cooperation is that of New 
Idano, founded in 1914 in California and re- 
moved in 1917 to Louisiana. Financed by shares 
and providing individual housing the com- 
munity conducts all its work in conunon and 
pools most of its consumption goods. 

What was e.sscntially a land reform colony 
with collectivist features was started on an 
enormous scale by one A. K. Owen, an Ameri- 
can civil engineer, at I’opolobampo, Mexico, in 
1886. Lands and hou.se lots were to be held by 
lease only, while improvements remained pri- 
vate property. Industries were to be owned 
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collectively. Services were to be paid for in 
scrip. In spite of the unsuitable human material 
available an entire city was laid out and much 
construction work was done by the colonists. 
I’he Mexican government withdrew its con- 
cession in 1895 and the whole project lajised. 

A successful single tax colony is that of Fair- 
hope, Alabama, founded in 1895. Here living is 
individualistic and improvements privately 
owned, but land is held by the corporation and 
leased on ninety-ninc-ycar leases annually re- 
vised, the corporation paying out of these 
receipts all taxes on personal proj^erty and im- 
provements. Various public utilities are also 
collectively owned. 

In Palestine today some of the newer Jewish 
settlements have been organized into kimtsulhy 
or agricultural collectives, practising not only 
production but consumption in common. 
Dwellings are congregate, meals are eaten to- 
gether, children arc cared for in day nurseries, 
clothing and implements are often provided 
by ticket. Dealings with the outside world con- 
sist chiefly of communal book credits on the 
roll of the llamashbir, the consumers’ coopera- 
tive society of Palestine. None of these colonies 
is economically self-supportitJg, deficits being 
made up by the World Zionist Organization. 

On the whole, the non-religious groups, with 
the exception of Icaria, have bet n nore ephem- 
eral than the religious. Among the foiTner, tak 
ing Icaria, the phalanxes and the Owenite com- 
munities as the most important examples, the 
most general economic weakness was a lack of 
balance; almost all were overstocked with land, 
and understocked with industries. In the case of 
New Harmony, plants were available, but were 
allowed to produce without proj^er regard to de- 
mand. Most of the sectarian settlements began 
life with a better balance of craft and agricul- 
tural elements. The poverty accompanying the 
initial period of economic trial and error was met 
by them with religious perseveranee and closer 
communal unity. Thus they endured long 
enough to become established, to feed them- 
selves and at the same time to produce griods for 
exchange at prices that could compete in the 
market. For a time, the Icarian handicraftsmen, 
and to some extent the millers and market gar- 
deners of the North American Phalanx, were 
equally successful. The religious groups and the 
Icarians which rigidly ruled out any private re- 
muneration lasted longer than those communi- 
ties which relied on wage payments as an 
incentive. 
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Where the machinery of government was 
most democratic, policies were constantly in 
dispute and no leadership proved permanently 
acceptable. Among the more authoritarian 
groups, on the other hand, the tenure of office 
of leaders was often long, and power, once 
granted, was rarely questioned. While their sys- 
tem involved suppression of individual “rights,” 
whatever of conflict existed between individual 
and group was much less than the constant 
friction in the non-religious societies whieh 
attempted to reconcile notions of extreme indi- 
vidualism with communistic life. 

All communities sought by frequent meetings 
to maintain group morale. Even the non-reli- 
gious usually had some degree of ritual observ- 
ance — readings from the works of Cabet, Fou- 
rier, Owen; music, poems of communism and 
so on; at the same time they reached out for 
support to the like-minded of other settlements 
— propaganda literature was widely read and 
printed, pilgrims from distant and apparently 
divergent groups were warmly welcomed. 

'I'hc fact that the non-religious groups ranked 
high culturally seems not to have been a bulwark 
against failure. Most of them weleomed all 
forms of education and sacrificed to achieve 
them for their children. The New Harmony 
schools were famous. Most also favored greater 
liberties for women, and some of the phalanxes 
attempted to pay them nearly on an equality 
with men. 

The actual cessation of community life re- 
sulted from a complex of causes. Disasters like 
the death of a founder or a fire that swept away 
valuable property or the mishandling of finances 
were in some instances followed by dissolution. 
There were, moreover, always pre.sent elements 
of dissatisfaction. All the communities wrestled 
with the problem of their human material, even 
where a long probationary period and a religious 
test sifted out those least in hannony with the 
settled aims of the society; and it proved a major 
difficulty for those who welcomed any and all 
disposed to join. Nor did two or three genera- 
tions of existence guarantee continued life, for 
the willing adherence to community ideals of 
the old was not easily passed on in its full 
strength to the young. Surrounding them there 
was always the competitive social order with the 
pressure of its size and accepted practises. Com- 
munal living sometimes inspired individuals to 
inventions, to new labor techniques and the like, 
and many groups made good use of the advan- 
tages incident to centralized planning and pro- 
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duction. Yet these little communities had of 
necessity to participate in methods of taxation, 
of exchange, of investment, and, where outside 
labor was hired, of remuneration, which were 
current in that larger society and which were in 
many particulars diametrically opposed to their 
own. It is not surprising, therefore, that it took a 
unique combination of factors to permit any one 
of them to exist for long, and that communistic 
settlements have remained separatist in nature 
and circumscribed in influence. 

Dorothy W. Douglas 
Katharine Du Pre Lumpkin 
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COMMUNLI’Y. Historically considered the 
interpretation of the term community has 
evolved from a simpk* to a complex conception. 
As originally used in the literature of the social 
sciences community designated a geograjihical 
area with definite legal boundaries, occupied by 
residents engaged in interrelated economic 
activities and constituting a politically self- 
governing unit. 'Phiis hamlets, villages, bor- 
oughs, towns and cities were considered to be 
communities; and such communities, in turn, 
were thought of as being parts or fragments of 
larger societal units such as counties, states, 
nations. It w’ill be seen that this conception of 
community was derived primarily from ideas of 
structure: a geographical area, a system of inter- 
related economic institutions and an independ- 
ent framework of government. The newer con- 
ception of community, on the other hand, is 
derived principally from ideas of process. This 
conceptual evolution came as a consequence of 
general social change by which communities 
were significantly influenced and as a result of 
the introduction of newer disciplines, especially 
those derived from psychology, into the thought 
of social scientists. 

Certain social trends operative for some time 
may be said to have become specific in direction 
during the last half of the nineteenth century. 
The factory system became corporate and pro- 
jected itself beyond community boundaries* 
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manufacturing establishments were located in 
definite geographical areas but were owned by 
many stockholders living in other communities. 
Commodities were no longer produced for local 
consumption. Craftsmanship on the part of 
workers became less and less essential as 
machines and mass production methods in- 
creased; consequently laborers became more 
mobile; they moved more readily from one com- 
munity to another. At the same time means of 
communication — railways, street cars, high- 
ways, automobiles, telephone, telegrapli, etc. - 
improved rapidly, tending to make the local 
community more flexible and less self-con- 
tained. Just as observers were beginning to 
recognize the emergence of a new tyj>e of local 
community, due to those and other economic, 
technological and social changes, social scientists 
were at work revising their concepts. They be- 
gan to interpret social processes in terms of 
human nature; the dynamics of society were seen 
to reside not in its structure but rather in the 
interests, wishes, desires and purposes of in- 
dividual human beings interacting with other 
human beings in varieties of social groupings, 
'riie local community therefore came to be 
view'ed as one of the types of social grouping in 
which human nature and its impulsions were 
expressed, while the origin of these irnjmlsions 
and the princij^al conditioning factors in their 
expression were thought to be psychological. 

As a consequence of the two trends mentioned 
above, new meanings and shades of interpreta- 
tion were added to the concept of community. 
If, for e.xample, community is to be regarded as 
a process term descriliing how human beings 
interact, why is it not synonomous with the 
concept of society.? Some theorists, accepting 
this point of view, have come to use the term 
community in this societal sense. Others, influ- 
enced by the rise of social psychology, wish to 
reserve the term for the more positive aspects of 
social interaction; they designate all forms of 
association in which wasteful conflict has been 
eliminated and in which the associational proc- 
esses appear to produce plus values, in so far as 
human nature is concerned, as communities. 
Political scientists still view the community, 
both as structure and as process, in tenns of the 
w'ays in which governmental forces arise from 
social interactions. Social workers continue to 
regard the community from two points of view: 
as a configuration of families and as a system of 
institutions designed to exercise social control 
and assume social responsibilities. 


A sound definition of any term will of 
course include both structural and functional 
elements. A combination of the two following 
definitions might make the concept entirely 
clear. A community, if we define its explicit 
elements, is any consciously organized aggrega- 
tion of individuals residing in a specified area or 
locality, endowed with limited political auton- 
omy, supporting such primary institutions as 
schools and churches and among whom certain 
degrees of interdependency are recognized. I'his 
definition will include hamlets, villages, towns 
and cities. A community, if we define its implicit 
elements, is any process of social interaction 
W'hich gives rise to a more intensive or more 
extensive attitude and practise of intenlepend- 
ence, cooperation, collaboration and unification. 
This latier conception omits all consideration of 
locality or other spatial terms and directs atten- 
tion to the processes by which socialization takes 
]>Iuce, processes which are in essence psycho- 
logical. In a logical sense these two definitions 
cannot be conjoined, since one points toward 
structure and the other toward function; we 
may, however, think of these two attributes of 
reality together, that is, as structure-function. 
Perhaps most ordinary thinking about commu- 
nities includes both concepts, and for this reason 
the logical difficulty is not important. 

The margins or boundaries of a local com- 
munity can never be precisely designated since 
mure than one center invariably exists. Some 
sociologists have attempted to utilize the cate- 
gory of economic interest as the significant 
center: calculating from the premise that all 
persons who produce, sell and buy goods within 
a given area are by that token members of a 
given community they have endeavored to draw 
the boundary lines in such manner as to include 
all such persons. Others have essayed the task of 
describing the local community in terms of other 
interests, such as religion, education and recrea- 
tion. Still other investigations have proceeded 
upon the theory that membership in a commu- 
nity derives from a conscious sense of “belong- 
ing”; if, for example, people state that they be- 
long to this or that community, it should be 
taken for granted that they may then be included 
within this or that community’s boundaries. 

None of the above attempts to describe the 
local community in accurate spatial terms is 
likely to prove satisfactory; the fact that ex- 
perience and interests flow from more than one 
center, that our economic and social processes 
become increasingly flexible and that improved 
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modes of communication tend to multiply and 
expand the possibilities of interaction combine 
to make community boundaries fluid and in- 
definite. lint in spite of these difficulties the local 
community as the nexus of functional interac- 
tion remains an important categtiry for the social 
sciences. 

Within the local community and functioning 
primarily in relation to the community as a 
whole one discovers the most significant forms 
of human association. First among these is the 
family, the propagating unit of society; marriage, 
family rearing and home making represent 
processes which may fairly be said to condition 
the total quality of social experience. 'I’hen there 
is the neighborhood, which may be considered 
as a cluster of families together with a few insti- 
tutions; within the neighborhood unit children 
secure their first generalized social expression 
and adults carry on most of their sociable 
activities. In metropolitan communities neigh- 
borhoods tend to di.sintegrate, but most com- 
munities may still be described as patterns of 
interrelated neighborhoods, each representing a 
different quality of social life and each consisting 
of interrelated families. And as an antisocial 
index it is worth noting that so-called “gangs,” 
or criminal groups, evolve on a neighborhood 
basis. The established institutions of a given 
society also function comm unity- wise; thus 
churches, schools and secret societies exist as 
local units; those primary adjustments which all 
persons make to the institutional controls of 
society are therefore a part of that sphere of 
experience which belongs to the community. 
And, finally, in all modern communities one 
discovers the rise of new social forms which may 
be called functional groups. These so-called 
functional organizations are voluntary associa- 
tions; each is based upon some distinct human 
interest or group of interests. Thus there are 
chambers of commerce and manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations organized to enhance the interests of 
their members; likewise there are trade unions 
designed to advance the interests of the workers; 
these two are simple forms of functional groups, 
but numerous other types exist and new ones are 
continually arising, i’he real community proc- 
ess, that is, that sphere of interactions which 
results in effective social control, may be said to 
reside in these functional groups; they are al- 
ready more powerful in essence than combina- 
tions of families, neighborhoods and institutions. 

The status of an individual in a modem com- 
munity derives from his relationship to func- 


tional groups. His personality and his interests 
are effective in so far as represented in organized 
forms; the unassociated individual loses both 
status and functional capacity. Indeed, it may be 
said that a modern urban community progres- 
sively becomes a web of organized interests; the 
community process, in turn, comes to be that 
complex of interactions which proceeds from 
organized interests. It is to be noted that in 
rural areas, villages and smaller cities the com- 
munity process is still more closely related to 
family, neighborhood and institutional factors. 
From the point of view of social control, or of 
“social engineering,” it becomes increasingly 
obvious that attention needs to be directed 
toward those skills, techniques, procedures and 
methods according to which these functional 
groups arrive at decisions, prosecute their re- 
spective projects and interact with each other. 
It is at this point that the two concepts of com- 
munity, the structural and the functional, con- 
verge: the community is an aggregation of in- 
dividual human beings living within numerous 
types of groupings; the level of conuminity ex- 
perience depends upon the quality of social 
interaction which characterizes each of these 
groupings, and their consequent interrelation- 
ships. 

It should be noted at this point that these 
various functional groups which now exercise so 
much influence upon local community affairs all 
tend tow^ard extracommunity expansion. They 
furnish opportunities for pirimary social ex- 
perience within the community setting, but they 
also tend to project this experience outward. 
This fact does not diminish the significance of 
these groupings — the manner in which they give 
the meaningful clues concerning specific com- 
munities — but it does indicate that even here the 
local community tends toward dispersal and not 
toward intensification. 

Some of the trends which appear to character- 
ize contemporary community development need 
to be noted, since communities and their proc- 
esses are in perpetual flux; comprehension of the 
concept of community depends upon insights 
concerning the ways in which communities 
change and evolve. I'hese changes may be most 
briefly expressed in a series of categorical state- 
ments. Modern communities, esfiecially urban, 
tend toward occupational rather than neighbor- 
hood development; each section of the com- 
munity is coming to be used for a special eco- 
nomic purpose. The di.stances between resi- 
dence, place of work and place of recreational 
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and sociable activity tend to increase as means of 
transportation are improved. Functional groups 
are coming to represent all vital interests and 
their variety, number and influence are increas- 
ing steadily. Secondary means of communica- 
tion are reducing social relationships to more 
impersonal levels. Community populations tend 
toward greater mobility. Finally, experience 
within a community, due to sepixration of resi- 
dence from work and to multiple functional 
organizations, tends to become fractional; that 
is, the total personality is less known to any 
group and has less opportunity for expression. 
I’hese trends arc of course characteristic f»f 
cultural evolution in the whole of so-called 
western civilization. Communities are in one 
sense initiators of cultural change and in another 
sense they becf)mc merely the reflections of deep 
seated, changing forces in cultural systems. The 
degree to which changing communities may be 
regulated and guided w 4 th respect to desirable 
goals remains the problem of the social sciences. 

E. C. Lindeman 
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COMMUNITY CENTERS. 'Fhe community 
center may be defined as a meeting place where 
people living near by come together to partici- 
pate in social, recreational and cultural activities 
and build up a democratic organization that will 
minister to the needs of the community. The 
social philosophy out of which it grew has been 
concerned with the promotion of community 
solidarity and the development of a sound com- 
munity life. 


The term community center began to come 
into general use about 1915 as a new name for 
the social center, which had attained con- 
siderable popularity during the decade prior to 
the World War. 'J'hc modern emphasis upon 
social centers arose in connection with the work 
of social settlements and institutional churches. 
Rut there was no widespread interest in the 
movement until the opening of the present 
century, w'hen school buildings in New York 
and a few other cities began to be utilized by 
jxeople living in their vicinity for adult educa- 
tion classes and recreational programs. Impetus 
was given to these experiments by the establish- 
ment in Rochester, New York, in 1907 of school 
social centers with an elaborate program of 
community activities, which included discussion 
of civic problems, the organization of clubs of 
different kinds ami provision for recreational 
features. Similar centers were organized in other 
cities, and in 1911 the movement had gained 
sufficient support to make possible a national 
conference on social centers and the completion 
of a national organization known as the Social 
Center Association of America. 

During the nc.xt few years the term com- 
munity began to gain wider currency, and as a 
result of the growing interest in the community 
as a social unit the National Community Center 
Association was organized in 1916 by those most 
actively concerned with the promotion of school 
centers. Under the influence of the rapidly ex- 
panding community movement social centers 
were renamed community centers, although this 
tlid not involve any essential modifications of 
their activities. This community use of the 
school plant was given great popularity during 
the World War through the efforts of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense to make the school the 
headquarters for the promotion of war work. A 
popular slogan at that time was, “livery school 
house a community capital and every com- 
munity a little democracy.” Thousands of local 
community councils of national defense were 
established and these for the most part carried 
on their activities in school buildings. 

Since the war schoolhouses have in general 
been readily available for community activities, 
but only in a small minority of schools are com- 
munity center programs operating as a regular 
feature of community life. I’he most recent sur- 
vey of school community centers in 1924 re- 
vealed that there were 1569 centers open as often 
as once a week for two or more activities other 
than night school, or open for one activity othci 
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than nigijt school is often as twice a week. These 
were located in 722 cities, townships and vil- 
lages, 240 of which were cities of more than 5000 
population. Infrequency of operation of the 
school community centers one of the striking 
facts brought out in this survey. Only 25 percent 
were open during nine months of the year and 44 
jHTcent operated only one or tw'o nights a week. 

Nevertheless, the community center has had a 
popular appeal, due largely to its emphasis upon 
recreational activities. It has provided facilities 
for games, athletic contests, gymnastic training, 
dancing and .social gatherings of various kinds. 
At the same time it has carried on adult educa- 
tion work, while Americanization classes have 
lieen conducted for the foreign born and voca- 
tional instruction has been offered in centers 
equipped for work of this kind. 

The financial support of school community 
centers has come largely from public funds. In 
cases where official appropriatifins are not 
available or are inadequate a local a.ssociation 
may assume financial responsibility. No unifonn 
jilan of administration and control has been 
adojited. In 1924, 61 percent of the school cen- 
ters were admini.stered by school boards, 12 per- 
cent by recreation commissions and park boards, 
t 6 percent by school lioards in cooperation with 
private organizations and t i percent by private 
organizations. 'I'he marked trend toward official 
control is deplored by those who look upon the 
community center as a training ground for 
democracy. 

While the movement was developed largely in 
connection with the effort to make the school the 
headquarters for community activities, it is now 
generally recognized that the school is only one 
of the possible centers of community life. Com- 
munity churches, community houses, play- 
grounds and other institutions and facilities 
with a wide local appeal have in many cases 
either supplanted the school centers or de- 
creased the demand for their establishment. 
Moreover, the former emphasis upon the com- 
munity c(‘ntcr as a common meeting ground for 
the discussion and solution of local civic prob- 
lems has been forced into the background by the 
rapidly growing demand for better recreational 
facilities. The earlier tyfies of community center 
programs find it increasingly difficult to com- 
pete with the elaborate provisions for recreation 
developed under the auspices of municipalities, 
private groups and commercial interests. Fur- 
thermore, the vast improvement in transporta- 
tion has greatly increased mobility, and as a 


conseijuence people arc less inclined to unite in 
support of local centers because of community 
loyalty. 

Nevertheless, community centers are still 
playing an important role in American life. 
The architecture of schools anti churches has 
been changed to meet the requirements of the 
community center movement. A majority of the 
states have in force laws authorizing the com- 
munity use of school buildings. Specially de- 
signed community houses have been built in 
many small communities. 'Fhe present trend 
seems to be away from the single, inclusive 
type of center, as it was first developed, and 
toward the operation of a variety of centers 
under different auspices and olfering specialized 
programs mainly of a recreational nature. Just as 
social centers were supplanted by community 
centers, the latter are now' giving way to recrea- 
tional centers and apparently are being merged 
into the wider recreational movement. 

Ji5S.SK Frederick Steiner 
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COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION is a term 
that has recently come into common use to 
designate the various activities and programs of 
social reconstruction that arc built around the 
community as a social and ecological unit. Inter- 
est in the community as a means of approach to 
.social problems received its first great impetus 
from the w'ork of the social settlements, and it 
was largely through their influence that various 
types of community programs were developed 
which constitute what is now known as the 
community movement. 

'Phe problem of organizing the community, 
which was at first neglected, has recently been 
approached from two different points of view. 
The first, the direct a|iproach, seeks to organize 
the community by reconstructing the neighbor- 
hood through activities and programs in which 
all the people are to participate. An instance of 
this type is the school community center, in 
which the scIkkiI becomes the headquarters foi 
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a local association comprising different groups 
interested in recreation, adult education or other 
civic affairs. While the program of such a center 
docs not include all the interests of the people, 
its justification as a community organization is 
found in its efforts to enlist the support of all the 
people of the immediate neighborhood in behalf 
of its activities. Leaders in the playground 
movement have also helped to build up tliis type 
of community organization through their at- 
tempts to secure community wide support of a 
recreational program and thus develop the co- 
operative spirit essential for community action. 
In rural sociology also there has been an attempt 
to revive in the somewhat sterile life of the 
American village today something of the com- 
munity of interest which is still found in foreign 
rural life. The distinctive characteristic of this 
first type of community organization is its direct 
concern with the people themselves rather than 
with the agencies that are working in their 
behalf. 

The second approach to community organiza- 
tion is through the conscious correlation of social 
agencies at work within the coniTTiunity in order 
to avoid the confusion and waste of a multi- 
plicity of specialized organizations. 'This first 
took the form of central councils made up of 
official delegates from the various social agencies 
and functioning largely through conimittccs 
that had only advisory powers. Later, financial 
federations known as community chests were 
established and have become a widely accepted 
means of unifying the social service acti\ ities of 
a city. The community chest was at finsl looked 
upon as a dangerous innovation that might 
centralize control in the hands of a few people or 
enable financial interests to dominate social 
service policies. Present experience indicates 
that these fears were unfoundetl. While the ex- 
tent to which community chests have influent ed 
the development of professional social work is a 
moot point, it is clear that because of their 
financial efficiency they have more securely en- 
trenched private philanthropy. They have not, 
however, entirely accomplished the needed inte- 
gration of its various activities. 

I'he limitations inherent in federation have 
led to the belief that the problem of correlation 
cannot be solved until the various specialized 
agencies relinquish their independent existence 
and amalgamate into a centralized organization, 
forming bureaus or divisions within it. Social 
workers generally look unfavorably upon efforts 
to unite independent agencies and claim that all 


the advantages of such a union can be gained 
through federation. But with the increase of 
specialized agencies in the field of social work 
the interests of the community seem to demand 
a more thoroughgoing merging of their activi- 
ties and programs than is feasible under any 
form of federation. An important step in this 
direction is seen in the establishment in several 
states of county departments of public welfare 
which administer all the social welfare activities 
provided for by law. Amalgamation of this kind 
means centralized but not necessarily arbitrary 
control. To a limited extent amalgamation has 
been tried by the private social agencies through 
the formation of a social service league in which 
the agencies of a community arc united and be- 
come subject to its direction. Another experi- 
ment hiis been attempted in the so-called Iowa 
Plan, which provides a central organization for 
the administration of the private charities of the 
community and the public poor fund. This, 
however, is limited to only one type of agency 
and has not yet given promise of wide accept- 
ance. 

The attempt of the Cincinnati Social Unit to 
build up in the community an entirely new 
organization for the administration of its health 
and social welhire activities stands out as a 
significant contribution to the theory of com- 
munity organization, although it has not yet 
affected current practise. In the combination of 
its Citizens’ Council based on the block system 
of representation and its Occupational Council 
made up of delegates chosen by the various 
occupational groups this plan of organization 
gave the public ample control and at the same 
time utilized the skilled services of community 
leaders. Since the Social Unit provided a single 
organization democratically constituted and 
capable of directing all the social welfare activi- 
ties of a community, it seemed peculiarly well 
adapted to deal with the problem of the multi- 
plicity of agencies without incurring the danger 
of arbitrary control. 

Among the recent trends in community or- 
ganization is the effort to define the community 
in terms of natural areas that have been built up 
by the operation of such forces as land values, 
physical barriers and cultural factors. No less 
important is the increasing recognition of the 
difficulties involved in developing programs 
of social reconstruction around neighborhoods 
and small communities. The back to the neigh - 
borh(X)d philosophy of community organization 
is becoming impracticable because of the forces 
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which are disintegrating small communities that 
were formerly social units of real importance. 
This fact is leading to a greater emphasis upon 
the interrelationships between communities as 
well as the solidarity of any single community. 
Community organization of the future must 
adjust itself to changing conditions, which in- 
volves the conception of a wider and more flex- 
ible unit inseparably interrelated with surround- 
ing areas. 'I’hc new' interest in regional studies 
indicates a changing point of view that may 
ultimately bring about a conception of com- 
munity organization which w'ill be adapted to an 
era of great mobility and rapid transportation. 
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COMMUNITY PROPERTY. See Marital 
Property. 

COMMUTATION OF SENTENCE. 'I’his 
term denotes, first, a form of pardon (r/. v.)\ 
second and more commonly, a method whereby 
a person serving a term of imprisonment may, 
by fulfilling certain conditions specified by 
statute, earn his unconditional discharge from 
pri.son before the expiration of the term fixed by 
the court. This form of commutation, first used 
in any scale during the nineteenth century, has 
reached its greatest development in the United 
States. 

The imprisonment of civil law offenders with 
the avowed purpose of reforming them is a penal 
method hardly four centuries old. Its protag- 
onists sooner or later realized that its complete 
development involved a use of the prisoner’s de- 
sire for liberty as an incentive to refonnation. 
The problem w'as to find a means of rendering 
the fixed penalties of the criminal law sufficiently 
elastic so that the prisoner’s conduct in the 
institution could be made to some degree a con- 
dition for his release. 

As early as 1599-1603 prisoners distinguished 
for good conduct in the Amsterdam 'Puchthuys 
were rewarded by a reduction of their term 
when the court conducted at the institution its 


annual review of sentences. But this practise 
apparently had no imitators, and not until a 
century and a half later did prison reformers 
become more generally conscious of the need for 
flexible prison sentences. Paley, whose contribu- 
tion to penology has received no recognition, 
proposed in his lectures at Cambridge, later 
published in 1785, that definite time sentences 
be abolished in favor of those “measured by 
quantity of work, in order both to excite industry 
and to render it more voluntary.” Ilis suggestion 
was elaborated in 1829 by Whately, who seems, 
however, to have been ignorant of its source, 
'i’he scheme was later modified and developed 
into practical penal systems by the English 
prison reformers, Maconochie and Crofton in 
particular. 

In France Mirabeau in 1790 suggested release 
from imprisonment as a reward for good be- 
havior, and in 1827 Lucas proposed an elaborate 
plan of grading and jiromoting prisoners with 
the same end in view. In 1832 the French 
ministry of the interior first experimented with 
conditional release of juvenile delinquents. 

Still another plan was proposed by Viscount 
Vilain xiii of Flanders in 1775. He favored the 
exercise of the pardoning power with regulation 
by law of the conditions under which the prison 
administrators were to recommend the pardon. 
This plan found application, it is interesting to 
note, in the United States in the Tennessee Act 
of 1836. 

'Fhe most generally known form of the com- 
mutation, or “good time,” system was, however, 
developed in Spain and in the United States. 
The Reglamento for the presidio of Cadiz in i S05 
provided for commutation for good conduct and 
the Reglamento general of 1 807 ordered the re- 
duction of the terms of certain prisoners by two 
or four months per year. But the experiment was 
short lived and the code of 1822 adopted a plan 
similar to that of Vilain xiii. In the United States 
the New York statute of 1817 seems to have been 
the first to introduce a good time law. It pro- 
vided for a reduction by one fourth of the terms 
of prisoners sentenced to five years or longer and 
contained certain other provisions rarely found 
in later legislation. 'Fhc law was honored in its 
breach and was apparently unknown to the 
sponsors of the more important Ohio law of 
1856, w'hich was widely imitated by other states. 
The Ohio statute contained the essential provi- 
sions of a good time law: the keeping of a record 
of the prisoner’s conduct, a list of the require- 
ments for earning time reductions, a specific 
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scale of such reductions and penalties of for- 
feiture for misbehavior. 

Since the passage of the Ohio act most states 
and territories of the United States and the 
federal government have enacted commutation 
laws. They are by no means uniform: the scale 
of time reductions and the conditions for earning 
them vary; under some of them all prisoners may 
bcnelit, while under others certain classes are 
excluded. Misconduct ordinarily may result in 
the forfeiture of all or part of the lime earned, 
but not so in all states. One feature practically 
all of these laws have in common: once having 
earned his good time a prisoner has paid his 
debt to society and is unconditionally dis- 
charged. Here lies the significant difference be- 
tween good time laws and other devices with 
similar aims, for usually release under the latter 
is conditioned on subsequent behavior in 
liberty as well as on past conduct in the insti- 
tution. 

'riie greatest benefits of the commutation, or 
good time, laws have been reaped by the prison 
administrator, who has frequently found in them 
an economical substitute for a money wage and a 
means of maintaining discipline. I’hey have been 
of little or no value as reformative agencies, for 
they have tended to become mechanical in their 
application and have usually failed to discrim- 
inate between the professional criminal and the 
first offender. Emphasis on obedience to rules 
has encouraged lip service and external con- 
formity instead of moral or civic regeneration on 
the part of the prisoner. As soon as more effec- 
tive incentives were found these laws were 
doomed to a gradual decline. The introduction 
of the indeterminate sentence (</. 7 ’.), in particu- 
lar, has tended to displace them, although the 
two systems have not consisicntly been held by 
courts or legislatures to be mutually exchisne. 

Outside the United States and its possestions 
good time laws have been applied nowhere ex- 
cept in Canada, which in iqob adopted a “re- 
mission” law, and in the Ukraine, where since 
1928 certain convicts arc given one day of good 
time for each two days of labor, a form of com- 
mutation not unknown in the United States. 
Other countries have preferred a system of con- 
ditional release, which grew out of the ticket of 
leave system of the Australian penal colonics. 

Thorsten Selliist 
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COMPACTS, INTERSTATE. The inter- 
state compact is one of the forms that federalism 
gives to the endlessly flexible, increasingly sig- 
nificant uses of the contract as an instrument of 
government. In the United States the term is 
derived from section 10 of article 1 of the consti- 
tution, which, after declaring that “no State 
shall enter into any 'Preaty, Alliance, or Con- 
federation,” provides that “no State shall, with- 
out the Consent of Congress, . . . enter into any 
Agreement or Compact wdth another State, 
or with a foreign Power,” This, although in form 
a prohibition, is important practically as an 
authorization with congressional consent. Of the 
other federal constitutions that of Switzerland 
contains the most comprehensive authorization, 
allowing the cantons “to make conventions 
among themselves upon legislative, administra- 
tive, or judicial subjects” (art. 7) and “treaties 
with foreign jiowcrs, respecting the administra- 
tion of public property, and border and police 
intercourse” (art. 9). The express provision in 
Germany is confined to foreign treaties by the 
Lander on matters within their legislative com- 
petence (art. 78); in Austria, on the other hand, 
to merely internal arrangements (art. 107). The 
constitutional .stipulations in the federal systems 
of Latin America also lack the scope given in the 
United States. In Brazil provision is made for 
“mutual agreements and conventions of a non- 
political character” (art. 65); in Argentina, for 
“partial treaties for the purposes of the adminis- 
tration of justice, the regulation of financial 
interests, and the execution of public works of 
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common utility” (art. 107); in Mexico, for 
'‘friendly agreements” regarding boundaries 
'art. 1 16). The constitutions of Canada and 
Australia are silent on the point. Agreements in 
those countries are frequent, however, both 
among the provinces or states and between them 
and the central authorities. In all governments, 
whether federal or unitary, conference and con- 
tract arise inevitably on bases more natural and 
universal than the phraseology of constitutions. 
Even where explicit permission exists, as in the 
United States, the bulk of contractual under- 
standings are reached in practise without 
reference to it. 

The constitutional terms themselves have ac- 
quired no precision of meaning. Alluding to the 
words ‘‘agreement or compact” the Supreme 
Court remarked: "... we do not perceive any 
diflPerence in the meaning, except that the word 
‘compact’ is generally used with reference to 
more fonnal and serious engagements than is 
usually implied in the term ‘agreement’ ” 
[Virginia Tennesscf*, 148 U. S. 503, 520 
(1893)]. Congress, uncertain, has tended to 
couple them. I’he vital consideration is that, 
regardless of terminology or form, their con- 
tractual character has been established. In an 
early case the Supreme Court declared that “the 
terms compact and contract are synonomous” 
[Green v. Biddle, 21 II. S. i, 92 (1823)]. 

I'he question of how the consent of Congress 
may be given and the more important question 
of when it may be dispensed with altogether re- 
main full of doubt, 'riie Swiss constitution in- 
vites less ambiguity by requiring action by the 
federal assembly “only in case the h'ederal 
Council or another Canton protests” (art. 85). 
In the United States, Congress has sometimes 
assented in advance; oftener it has acted after 
the conclusion of the agreement. Its consent 
may be implied, as was illustrated in the already 
cited case of Virginia v. 'iennessee, holding that 
a compact made ninety years before had been 
approved because the boundary it involved had 
been recognized by Congress in connection with 
judicial and congressional districts and other- 
wise. Not all interstate agreements, moreover, 
require even the shadow of consent. This is the 
emphatic pronouncement of practise and is 
supported by unquestioned dicta. Where is the 
line between those that require the assent of 
Congress and those that do not? “We can only 
reply,” it was said in Virginia v. Tennessee, “by 
looking at the object of the constitutional provi- 
sion and construing the terms ‘agreement’ and 


‘compact’ by reference to it ... it is evident that 
the prohibition is directed to the formation of 
any combination tending to the increase of 
politieal power in the States, which may en- 
croach upon or interfere with the just supremacy 
of the linked States.” With the receding risk of 
sectional intrigue or military opposition this 
doc-trine woulil lead to an extremely narrow con- 
struction of the requirement of congressional 
consent, if it were not for the multiplication of 
the points at which a national interest is in- 
volved in problems wliich can be matters 
neither wholly of central nor local concern. 

It is significant in this connection to note the 
extent to which the national government has 
recently participated in the negotiation of com- 
pacts. Before 1921 all interstate agreements 
formally approved by Congress were drafted 
without previous permission by it, leaving out 
of account a few to which it consented in ad- 
vance. In the case of the Colorado River Com- 
pact, concluded in 1922, finally approved in 
1928 (45 Stat. 1057, 1064) contingently on its 
acceptance by six instead of seven states and 
proclaimed as effective on June 25, 1929, the 
delegates originally chosen under state laws 
requested in 1921 that the national go\ernment 
designate a representative to sit with them. 'I’he 
statute they evoked (42 Stat. 171), permitting 
the formulation of a compact on the condition 
that a national agent he allowed to participate, 
has set a pattern for procedure in proposed 
agreements regarding water rights in the ]>ublic 
land states. It has been copied in the following 
authorizations: Columbia River (Washington, 
Idaho, Uregon Montana, 1925, 43 Stat. 1268, 
the time limit having been subsequently twice 
extended); Snake River (Idaho, Wyoming, 
Washington, Oregon, 1926, 44 Stat. 831); Belle 
Fourche and Cheyenne rivers and “other 
streams in which such states are jointly inter- 
ested” (South Dakota and Wyoming, 1927, 44 
Stat. 1247); Rio Grande, San Juan, Las Ani- 
mas rivers, etc. (Colorado and New Mexico), 
Rio Grande, Pecos, Canadian rivers, etc. (Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Texas), Cimarron River, 
etc. (New Mexico and Oklahoma), Gila and 
San Francisco rivers, etc. (New Mexico and 
.Arizona) and Arkansas River, etc. (Colorado, 
Oklahoma, Kansas) — all by separate acts on 
March 2, 1929 (45 Stat. 1502-3, 1517); and 
supplementary agreements regarding the Colo- 
rado River (1928, 45 Stat. 1059, 1065). The 
force of these examples is only slightly weakened 
by the fact that the La Plata River Compact 
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between Colorado and New Mexico (concluded 
1922, approved 1925, 43 Stat. 796) and one 
between Colorado and Nebraska regarding the 
South Platte River (concluded 1923, approved 
1926, 44 Stat. 195) were arranged without the 
previous permission of Congress. The bilateral 
character of many of the foregoing pro|K)sals 
elicited repeated warnings from the secretary of 
the interior against agreements that fail to con- 
sider whole drainage systen.s. Aside from a 
boundary settlement between New York and 
Connecticut in 1911-12, belatedly “consented” 
to by Congress in 1925 (43 Stat. 731), the other 
compacts that have received the formal assent 
of Congress since 1921 have concerned bridges 
(Lake Champlain Bridge, New York and Ver- 
mont, 1928, 45 Stat. 120; Menominee River 
Bridge, Wisconsin and Michigan, 1928, 45 Stat. 
300; Red River bridges, Oklahoma and Texas, 
1930, 46 Stat. 154). The last of these is an in- 
.stance of pre-approval. Such projects, however, 
are subject to control - -at present, congressional 
consent subject to supervision by the Depart- 
ment of War — under the commerce clause of the 
constitution . 

The fact just noted explains in part why it is 
difficult, almost impossible, to identify all of the 
\irtiial compacts to which Congress has in some 
way assented, h'retpiently Congress authori/cs 
the jirivate construction of a bridge over a 
boundary river with the stipulation that cither 
or both of the states may take it o\er. Sometimes 
one state is authorized to build it, subject to the 
other’s right to accpiire a half interest; an ar- 
rangement of this kind gave rise to the contract 
enforced in Kentucky Indiana, discussed be- 
low. Sometimes authcirity is given without 
particularization to two or even three states 
[see for examjilc IMississipjti and Ohio River 
bridges, Missouri, Illinois, Kentucky, .}3 ‘-'•oU. 
999 (1921;)]. A growing number of instance- .»f 
bridge legislation not treated as compacts recog- 
nize joint agencies of various kind.'>, although 
none of these is as comjilete as the Port of New 
York Authority or, on a much smaller scale, the 
Lake Champlain Bridge Commission. \ single 
example serv’es to point the imjMirtanl kv'son of 
the utility of a carefully considered formal agree- 
ment instead of reliance merely on concert 
effected through concurrent le islation. Ihe 
Delaware River bridge at Philadelphia was built 
by a ioint commission on the basis of laws 
passeci by Pennsylvania and New Jersey in 1919. 
Congress sanctioned it as a bridge jiroject (1921, 
41 Stat. iioi); it was financed by the states 
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separately. In 1925, shortly before its comple- 
tion, Pennsylvania declared by law that it should 
be free. New Jersey, allcging that its bonds had 
assumed tolls, countered by attempting to stop 
construction. Pennsylvania began a suit but 
early in the following year paved the way for an 
agreement by repealing its declaration against 
tolls. 

Interstate compacts have been extolled as a 
method of dealing with problems beyond the 
limited powers of the nation and the incongru- 
ous physical limits of the states. 'I’hcy have been 
urged not merely as an expedient but as a de- 
sirable substitute for national action. Speaking 
from the other side Edward S. Corwin has said: 
“The compact clause can undoubtedly be 
utilized to good effect in those situations in 
which the national government is in position to 
force action under it as the alternative to direct 
national control. As a means of sob ing problems 
created by an untethered state selfishness it is 
probably of very limited value” (“'riie lAxssons 
of the Colorado River Compact,” National 
Mumapal Review, vol. xvi, 1927, p. 461). The 
device of the comi>act is scarcely a substitute for 
national action. It is likely that the long time 
view will .see both forms of action take their 
jdaces with other elements as parts of the process 
which is cris.scrossmg all political boundaries 
with the lines of functional union. 

On the administrative even more than on the 
judicial side compacts are likely to draw 
strength from national infusions, ’fhis will be 
true even if inter.state agreements go further 
than in the past in creating geniiinc‘ly cohesive, 
autonomous agencies of regional jurisdiction. 
Pregnant possibilities of course exist. The water 
compacts thus far approved, however, have 
been little more than guaranties regarding 
stream flow to guide the states in their separate 
action. The Rio (jrande Compact approved by 
Congress on June 17, 1930, is in part an exhorta- 
tion to the national government to augment the 
river by vast engineering works; the interstate 
committee that it sets up is confined to investiga- 
tions, with the proviso that its findings of fact 
shall not be conclusive in any court. Embryonic 
regional organs arc many, but the only well 
developed examples achieved through compact 
have been the brilliant accomplishment em- 
bodied in the Port of New York Authority 
(approved 1921-22, 42 Stat. 174, 822) and the 
application of the same idea for a very restricted 
purpose in the Lake Champlain Bridge Com- 
mission. 
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To say this does not belittle the usefulness of 
compacts, among their other advantages, in 
facilitating various kinds of exterritoriality and 
thus in releasing the energies of the states indi- 
vidually, Numerous agreements, some of which 
are in the form of reciprocal legislation without 
consent by Congress, have made possible con- 
current jurisdiction over boundary waters. An 
example of a different tyjic is a provision in the 
South Platte River Compact, whereby Colorado 
and Nebraska enjoy the right to construct 
ditches in each other’s territory. A compact ap- 
proved in 1922 (42 Stat. 105<S) guarantees that 
waterv^'orks owned by Kansas C’ity, Missouri, 
and located in Kansas, will be free from taxes 
there, while the .same exemption is extended to 
waterworks owned by Kansas City, Kansas, and 
located in Missouri. 

It has not been demonstrated that compacts in 
them.selvcs will make possible more effective 
regulation of privately owned utilities. One sug- 
gestion of this sort concerned the marketing of 
anthracite coal in 1925-26 during the large 
anthracite strike, but it liad no results. Another 
suggestion had to do with the stabilization of 
oil production, but a regional conference in 
June, 1929, failed to crystallize the movement 
for a compact, although it was evident that 
drastic restriction by the states separately would 
meet the stumbling block of interfield competi- 
tion. The most important suggestions have dealt 
with the interstate phases of electric power. The 
impetus given directly by the (iiant Power 
Board of Pennsylvania, which was constituted 
as an investigative body under a statute of 1923 
and continued in 1925 by executive action of the 
governor after his legislative recommendations 
had been disregarded, led in the latter year to a 
conference of representatives of Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey, attended also by 
official observers from seven adjoining .states. 
Attempting to assume the desirability of a tri- 
state compact while discussing its tenns, the 
conferees were unable to agree upon either sub- 
ject matter or scope. Driven back to the main 
question they met the emphatic skepticism of 
the members of the New York Jhiblic Service 
Commission who rej>rcscnted that state. Follow- 
ing the withdrawal of the New York delegates 
the attempt to conclude a compact lapsed al- 
together. Subsequent criticism has noted other 
obstacles besides the aloofness of the state 
utility commissioners. Certain crucial factors 
like the holding companies are hardly regional 
at all. Legally considered, where interstate com- 


merce is involved, the level of regional control 
can hardly ri.se above that possible for each 
state individually. To answer that such objec- 
tions can be met by some kind of devolution 
under national legislation is an admission that 
compacts must find their role in the complicated 
movement toward a more cooperative tyj^e of 
federalism. 

Another major use of compacts remains un- 
tried in the United States, although partial 
examples arc available in the so-called concordats 
of the Swiss cantons. In its report of 1921 the 
Committee on Interstate Compacts of the Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws stressed (in addition to slate cooperation 
in the control of commerce and in penal and 
police matters, such as the much needed ar- 
rangement for the extradition of witnesses) two 
important phases of the relation of compacts to 
uniformity in commercial law. Neither was then 
a strictly new suggestion (.sec American Bar 
Association, Reports, vol. xxxiv, 1909, p. 1029; 
also, J. H. Wigmore in Illinois Law Journal, vol. 
X, 1916, p. 385, vol. xxiii, 1929, j). 734). One 
pha.se is the propo.sal that in adopting uniform 
state laws coinj^acts should be used to restrain 
states from amending them except in unison. 
The other phase recognizes the need for inter- 
national uniformity and the embarrassment of 
the federal system of the United States in meet- 
ing it. On this point the committee tleclared: “It 
is therefore absolutely necessary for the future 
international self-respect of this country that 
this power (of the states to make compacts with 
foreign powers) should he pronqitly exercised by 
the leading commercial States of the United 
States.” It was urged that the national authori- 
ties should arrange for state representation at 
future international conferences affecting com- 
mercial matters. 

The difficulties of adjudication as a means of 
interstate adjustment are conceded. It is true 
that in dealing with suits between states the 
court has rid itself of most of the benumbing 
analogies drawn from international relations and 
has broadened its conception of the interest of 
the states in the affairs of their citizens. The 
judicial basis of adjustment is wider than the 
delegated legislative power. “Through these 
successive disputes and decisions,” it was said 
in Kansas v, Colorado [206 U. S. 46, 98 (1907)], 
“this court is practically building up what may 
not improperly be called interstate common 
law.” Special masters lighten the court’s task. 
The court is not wholly without administrative 
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resources. Repeatedly it has apjwinted and 
supervised boundary commissioners, assessing 
the costs on the states involved. In the case of 
Kentucky v. Indiana [281 U. S. 163, 700 (1930)], 
noteworthy because it enjoined specific per- 
formance of a contract between states, the high- 
way department of Indiana was ordered to file 
semi-annually “a report to this court adecpiately 
setting forth the progress made.” Interstate 
common law, however, cannot be a substitute 
for the creative force of legislation . 'hhe capacity 
of the court for continuous administration is 
narrowly limited. Even a successful decision 
can do little more than fix a starting point for the 
real settlement. A cogent illu.stration was the 
resolution of Congress in 1929 (45 Stat. 1444) 
requesting the ]>residcnt to confer with the 
governors of Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico 
in order to arrange compacts for the comj^licatcd 
transfer of property made necessary by recent 
decisions of the Supreme Court in two inter- 
state boundary suits which had been before the 
court since 1919 and 19J3 respectively. 

Adjudication has a place — crucial, but hardly 
prominent — in the future use of contractual 
relationships in producing varying combinations 
of governmental units. In 1925 rcprcsenfcitivcsof 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
unanimously signed an agreement regarding the 
use of the Delaware River watershed, but otdy 
New York ratified it; when the city of New York 
proceeded with its plan to draw water from the 
river. New Jersey brought suit. Even compacts 
less grudgingly hedged with saving clauses than 
those already approved in the field of water 
rights will bring their train of litigation. Doubt- 
less such situations arc not typical of a mass of 
essentially administrative agreements that will 
be made in the future. Of the thousands of writ- 
ten agreements now existing between national 
and state authorities a negligible number have 
reached the courts even obliquely. Such a condi- 
tion is wholesome. Nevertheless, as increasing 
weight is put upon compacts, interstate and 
national-state alike, the courts can strengthen 
and steady the fabric by establishing further the 
fact of their enforceability. 

Arthur W. Macmahon 

See\ pEnKRALisM; Rectonalism; Administrative 
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Government; Power, Industrial; Ports and Har- 
noRs; Irrigaiion; Floods and Flood Control; 
Houndaries. 
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COMPAGNONNAGfiiS. See Journeymen’s 
Societies 

C'OMPANIONATF: marriage. Compan- 
ionate marriage is a product of the industrial 
.evolution. By that time, with the encroachment 
of money economy upon tlie older personal rela- 
tionship and blood ties, the vestiges of the larger 
patriarchal family, consisting of several genera- 
tions within a single household and discipline, 
had already largely disappeared from western 
European society. 'I'hc factory system, which 
arose in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
reached into the family for individuals, drawing 
out men, women and children separately and 
rewarding them on a personal basis. Production 
left the home and education for the trades and 
professions followed. The rise of compulsory 
public schooling finished the cycle, depriving 
parents in growing urban communities of the 
productive services of their children outside the 
household. From being an economic asset 
children have become a heavy financial liability. 
The home too has been economically trans- 
formed. Economic life is now in terms of money 
income. To add substantially to the money in- 
come the wife must generally work outside the 
home. Even what might be called “consumptive 
production,” or the skilled preparation of pur- 
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chased raw materials for family consumption, 
has declined in importance as these processes 
have migrated more and more to the factory. 
The economic functions of the wife are reduced 
largely to those of a purchasing agent on an ex- 
tremely small scale. If she has the financial 
Ciipacity to turn these penny economies into 
anything even roughly equivalent to an income 
she is likely to rebel at spending her talents on 
such a job. 

Companionate marriage is one answer of 
those whom the factory system has thus forcibly 
inoculated with economic individualism but 
whom the limits of the conventional family have 
prevented from exercising it. 'I’he perfecting of 
birth control methods and their general availa- 
bility ha\e provided a fairly reliable means of 
avoiding the burden of children. Salaried men 
and women in the traiics and professions can 
now marry legally and even under the sanction 
of most churches without giving up the separate 
income of the woman or impairing her custom- 
ary work. 'I'he “coinpariionate,” as this type 
of union was styled by the writer in 1924, is thus 
legally a “family,” though it omits the central 
functions of the historic family institution: the 
bearing, rearing and education of children. Far 
from being the familiar sociological family unit, 
it is a union for companionship and mutual 
personal advantage. 

Deliberately sterile marriages are not a new 
thing. 'I'hey were given a distinctive name 
merely because they were growing .so numerous 
in the cities that it seemed useful to contrast 
their peculiarly limited functions with those of 
the complete biological family. The companion- 
ate is not itself an institution, but merely a 
truncated form of a familiar institution. Socio- 
logically, however, it is a good deal more than an 
arrested or rudimentary biological family. The 
peculiar common interests of the family with 
children are not only absent but have been re- 
placed by others. Widely as writers on com- 
panionate marriage have differed about other 
things, all have refrained from applying the term 
to unions in which the woman is merely sterile. 

^I’he boundaries of the companionate are 
much too vague and shift too erratically to 
permit of cla.ssifying it entirely separately, even 
if it had any vital functions of its own to perform 
for society or the state. Some of the pairs use a 
common residence; some share the same family 
name; some earn approximately equal incomes; 
some pool their incomes; and some do none of 
these things. We might add that some com- 


panionates exist from choice and some through 
the necessity for two ineomes. Some are tem- 
porary and some are pennanent. The only gen- 
eral requirement seems to be that both partners 
to the marriage refrain from reproduction in 
order that both may continue to hold their com- 
petitive places in economic society. As tar as 
society and the state arc concerned, however, 
those unions where sterility is involuntary could 
he added to the category if they conform to type 
otherwise. On the other hand, if the desire for 
economic independence is to be the criterion, we 
should exclude marriages where the wives arc 
companionate through economic necessity. If 
we use this criterion, however, we arc embar- 
rassed by another group in which husbands and 
wives continue their separate employments in 
spite of one or more children. 'Fhcrc is, finally, 
no solid basis for calling the companionate union 
a separate institution when it may become a 
family by the failure of contracejitive methods 
or because the partners change their minds. 

'I'he controversy about companionate mar- 
riage may be clarilied by disentangling three 
separate aspects of the companionate that have 
commonly been confused. There is, first, a 
.situation, growing out of the triumiih of money 
economy and the factory system, w'^hich has 
dissolved important elements in the histone 
family institution. Second, there is the forma- 
tion by an increasing group of shrewd individ- 
ualists of a companionate type of union which 
avoids the growing burdens of the complete 
biological family without departing from its 
legal and social framework. Finally, certain re- 
formers have turned a descriptive label for the 
above group into a slogan for making over mari- 
tal relationships in general in line with their 
ideas. The word companionate has the proper 
vagueness and suggestiveness for a slogan, al- 
though not created for that purpose. In fact, its 
coinage w^as quite casual and unpremeditated, 
its direct antecedent being a pun of the French 
humorist Clement Vautel on the word com- 
pagnonnage. 

As might be expected, these reformers do not 
agree with one another. They have presented a 
fairly solid front in public to an immense and 
furious group of opfionents who deny that 
change in the family institution is necessary be- 
yond minor details. Students of the social 
sciences have listened more ciilmly to assertions 
that the family has not kept pace with rapid 
economic change and with newer ideas of human 
relationships which have penetrated to the less 
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conservative institutions. Although both have 
expressed themselves at length on companionate 
marriage Bertrand Russell and Judge Lindsey, 
for example, are worlds apart when they turn 
from demolition of the conventional family to 
reconstruction. Russell’s view “that the state 
and the law should take no notice of sexual rela- 
tionships apart from children, and that no mar- 
riage ceremony should be valid unless accom- 
panied by a medical certificate of the woman’s 
pregnancy’’ (quoted in Lindsey and Evans, The 
Companionate Marriage^ p. 210) docs not call 
particularly for companionate marriage but for 
anything from free love to unregulated corn- 
pan ionates for the childless. It is the continental 
mistress sy.stem dive.stcd of its stigma and ex- 
tended to all cla.sses. Russell would like all 
parenthood to be voluntary. This is a good deal 
to expect, without legal sanctions, from human 
beings as they now exist — es]')ecially consiilering 
the fact that under a reign of initial free love not 
parenthood but non-]>arenthood w'ould have to 
be consistently willed and flawlessly ]>lanned. 

Although Lindsey and Evans in America have 
quoted Russell’s remark as an endorsement of 
their owm projiaganda, the companionate they 
urge is a married one. I'o Judge Idnd.sey com- 
panionate marriage means birth control, uniform 
and rational divorce laws and instruction and 
sensible advice for the young, lie would have 
people marry for companionship fairl> young, 
avoid children until the unions are .solidly estab- 
lished and divorce each other by mutual consent 
in case of failure. Although this is evidently 
marriage on probation or trial, Judge Lind.scy 
emphatically denies that it is “trial marriage.” 
The di.stinction, he insists, is one of “p.sycho- 
logical emphasis,” the term companionate being 
reserved for the more “confident” entrances into 
marriage. Close study of his argument in ‘^tip- 
port of an apparent contradiction shows that he 
has confused two meanings of the word mar- 
riage. I’hc same word is used to designate the 
ceremonial and contractual act of entering the 
state of law'ful wedlock and also that state or 
institution itself. Certainly the confident ap- 
proach is devoutly to be wished, whether the 
union itself is to be voluntarily sterile for a time 
or fruitful at once; but such pious hopes have 
little to do with a concrete discussion of in.sti- 
tutions. 

The word companionate was found useful by 
some sociologists as long as it merely designated 
the arrested form of the family which retains the 
historic privileges without performing the vital 


functions. This growing subdivision of the 
family institution into sterile and fertile groups 
raises not only questions of what is immediately 
good for individuals as such, or agreeable to 
them, but also very broad issues concerning the 
permanent interests of society at large. The 
observation of this subdivision involves the 
separate labeling of different things, no matter 
how much they may be confused in the language 
of the draw'ing room or the street. When a term 
used for this purpose acquires a high emotional 
temperature by being turned into a slogan to 
carry vast yearnings about the future, social 
science has no choice but to give it up. Hence- 
forth it is of interest, like other organized popu- 
lar propaganda, for its crude mass effects. 

Melvin M. Kniciht 
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COMPANY HOUSING is the group of activi- 
ties undertaken by industrial companies in order 
to house their own employees. It should be dis- 
tinguished from the housing of agricultural 
workers on plantations and from the temporary 
sheltering of workers in labor camps. It had 
its origin in the primitive, pioneering condi- 
tions prevalent in industries which were isolated 
because they depended upon raw materials and 
power in secluded regions at a time when trans- 
portation was poorly developed. As an institu- 
tion it represents a carry over from the days of 
agricultural feudalism, when it was the land- 
lord’s duty to provide a complete standard of 
living for his serfs. 

In the United States company housing is as 
old as the industrial history of the country. It 
has moved with the industrial frontiers; the New 
England textile towns of the 1 840’s, the anthra- 
cite coal towns, the bituminous coal mining 
communities in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, 
the southern coal regions and Alabama iron 
mines, the coal mining sections of Colorado and 
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Wyoming, the copper mines in Michigan, the 
metalliferous mines of the far WevSt and today 
the mill towns of the South. Company houses 
have constantly appeared in new regions, but 
those in the older sections have generally con- 
tinued to exist. 

Employers have embarked upon programs of 
housing for their workers for a great variety of 
reasons. The coal mine operator and the metal 
mine owner, for example, must supply living 
quarters because of the isolation of their enter- 
prises. "^rhe other principal reasons for housing 
ventures have been: to maintain a permanent 
and stable labor force so that a nucleus of 
workers, particularly skilled men, would be 
available at all times; to reduce labor turnover in 
general; to control workers, particularly in time 
of strike, through the eviction of strikers or the 
housing of strike breakers; to attract married 
men; to facilitate part time employment; to 
create a collateral business; to develop popular 
esteem through this special phase of welfare 
activity; to encourage decentral i/ation of indus- 
try; and to sjitisfy a humanitarian urge, which is 
sometimes vague and sentimental. 

Employers have usually supplied the conven- 
tional type ofhou.se prevailing in a given region; 
the tall frame structure with one or more families 
on each flocr in the New England region, the so- 
called shotgun cottage with three rooms in a 
line in the southern mine and mill towns, the 
single or double board and batten frame house 
of the mining region, the scpiare hip rcM)fed 
cottage of the West and the semidetached row or 
even apartment house in congested districts 
where land is expensive. The detached house 
still constitutes nearly half, the semidetached 
over a third, and the row type not quite one 
eighth, of all company housing types. There is a 
distinct tendency toward uniformity of type, and 
company houses generally present a dreary 
sight. However, during the World War the ap- 
pearance and quality of company houses in the 
United States was improved through the influ- 
ence of government architects and planners con- 
nected with the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
which encouraged subsidized company housing, 
and with the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion. Since then the better types of company 
house, although uniform in plan, have tended 
toward artistic individuality in the so-called 
model industrial villages. 

Over half of the company houses in the 
United States are of four rooms or less. Five 
and six-room houses constitute each about one 


sixth. About nine tenths are frame structures. 
Only a small proportion of company houses have 
any modem conveniences; less than a third have 
inside toilets and only about one fifth have gas or 
electric light. It is in the mining regions that one 
finds the worst conditions in these respects. It 
cannot be definitely said whether these condi- 
tions arc generally better or worse than those of 
workers who supply their own housing. Ex- 
amples may be cited, however, of certain com- 
panies which had disposed of their houses to 
employees and were forced to buy them back 
because of exploitation by landlords and because 
the standards of housing for the whole village 
were lowered by poor upkeep and unsanitary 
conditions and the lack of individual or private 
care. In eastern coal fields the company houses 
are scarcely more tlian shacks, with the stand- 
ards of plumbing and sewage very low. Here the 
miner neglects the small repairs and the com- 
pany the larger ones. 

Company housing does not generally apply to 
all of the employees of the companies which 
undertake housing. Clovernmental studies in 
1916 revealed that approximately a third of all 
the employees of over four hundred establish- 
ments investigated actually occupied company 
houses. Additional government reports, which 
appeared between 1920 and 1925, indicated that 
the approximate percentages of employees living 
in company houses in certain major industrial 
areas were 71 in the southern textile region, 61 
in the bituminous coal fields, 22 in the Massa- 
chusetts cotton textile manufacturing industry, 
18 in iron and steel manufacturing communities 
and less than 10 in anthracite mining regions. In 
the better maintained villages, where the per- 
centiige of occupancy of company dwellings is 
less, it is rarely the wage earner, but the 
managerial and technical office staff, that is 
housed. 

The company house is usually rented by the 
employee and is therefore a “tied house,” in 
which the industrialist is both landlord and em- 
ployer. lliis enables him to use his position as 
landlord for fighting labor organization and to 
include housing as an important unit of a pro- 
gram of welfare capitalism. Evictions of strikers 
and their families, frequently performed in the 
harshest manner, have for years been a notorious 
feature of the American industrial scene and 
have generally meant severe suffering for the 
evicted. In isolated communities where evictions 
have occurred it has not been unusual for union 
tent colonies to spring up beyond the limits of 
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company property to care for those dispossessed 
by the employer. Employers maintain that they 
have room in their houses only for active 
workers, so that when they evict their employees 
whom they have discharged for striking or for 
other reasons they are merely enforcing their 
property rights. Thus the loss of a job practically 
means the loss of a home. I’his right of eviction 
gives the employer an effective weapon for ter- 
rorizing and dominating his employees. 

Although Pennsylvania statutes entitle a ten- 
ant to thirty days’ written notice to leave before 
eviction proceedings begin, a large proportion 
of the leases for Pennsylvania coal company 
houses require the tenant to waive this right. 
Instead, the leases generally provide for between 
only five and ten days’ notice to the tenant. In 
addition, the lessee is usually required to waive 
his right to a trial if ejectment proceedings are 
brought against him. In West Virginia the 
relationship between landlord and tenant in 
company towns has been held by the courts of 
that state to be one of master and servant. This 
ruling permits evictions without reasonable 
notice. 

In the more built up sections of the country 
employers have worked out .schemes for selling 
the houses to their employees through such 
methods as coinjiany revolving funds, sub- 
sidiary housing agencies, stock purcha.se plans 
and part payment jilans. ’Phe majority of these 
houses have been purchased by the higher paid 
workers. In many cases houses sold under these 
systems have been built by employers as part of 
a general plan for the development of an in- 
dustrial sul)urb. 

Nearly all employers included in the goveni- 
ment survey of lyao were satisfied with the 
results of their housing. Nevertheless, opinion 
has been frequently expressed against the con- 
centration of responsibility which makes dn' 
employer at once an indu.strialist and a com- 
munity manager. In such a community “there is 
but one object to curse for everything -the 
company.” The wx)rkcr is dissatisfied with the 
system but is frequently forced to endure it, 
particularly in mining districts and in the newer 
textile regions, where the acceptance of a job 
generally means the acceptance of company 
housing. I'he American Federation of Labor has 
stood for municipal housing and housing aided 
by the state and federal governments without at 
the same time specifically condemning com- 
pany housing. 

In European countries the system of company 
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housing, while on a larger scale perhaps than in 
the United States, is carried out more indirectly 
through subsidiary companies and with the 
intervention of the state. '^Phefe is little direct 
company housing as such except in the more 
isolated coal mining regions. The employer be- 
comes an instrument through which the state 
exercises in part that particular function. There 
is as a rule no connection between European 
housing schemes and welfare practises, as there 
is in the United States. 

Company housing existed in modern form in 
Great Jlritain in coal towns and around some of 
the new textile mills as early as the eighteenth 
century but has been most prevalent in the coal 
mining regions. In 1925 between a quarter and a 
third of all British coal miners lived in company 
houses, of which over a third were rent free. 
Overcrowding, dilapidation and poor sanitary 
conditions were common, and many dwellings 
were found by government inspectors to be 
“unfit for human habitation.” Company housing 
has been connected with the British coal indus- 
try in one form or another for over a century and 
a half and has often been taken advantage of by 
employers who wish to fight labor organization. 
The institution had been so far developed by 
1844 that during the great Durham and North- 
umberland coal strike of that year the ruthless- 
ncss of comi>any evictions of strikers and their 
families was worthy of a Pennsylvania coal 
op'^rator of 1928. 

Since the World War some new methods have 
been tried to remedy the extreme squalor of the 
ordinar}’ run of company houses in Scotland, 
Wales and north England. A beginning was 
made in Yorkshire by employers associated 
under the philanthropic leadership of l.ord 
Abcrconway. They acquired capital through 
government loans and by putting up joint capital 
of their own. Under able management this joint 
entcqirise has constructed 12,000 houses, which 
are leased to the colliery companies on thirty- 
year repairing leases. They have all modern im- 
provements and attention has been given to site 
and community amenities. 

The employers’ housing enterprises at Boum- 
ville and Port Sunlight are still the outstanding 
examples in modern industrial villages. The 
part of the employer here is principally to 
prevent land exploitation. The housing work is 
done through the public utility building .socie- 
ties, which limit dividends and are favored with 
government loans and which receive govern- 
mental supervision and architectural and town 
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planning aid. IJouniville was started in 1895 by 
George Cadbury as a semiphilanthropic ven- 
ture, and in 1900 the property was turned over 
to the Bournville Village T’rust, which controls 
the whole estate outside the Cadbury cocoa 
factory. It has erected more than eight hundred 
houses of relatively g(K)d quality. Rents are 
fixed so as to net a return of 4 percent on the 
cost of the site and construction, and profits are 
applied to public purposes. There arc also 
several philanthropic enterprises which have 
built houses in the community; but the under- 
lying control of the land rests witli the em- 
ployer’s village trust. The trust has also acted as 
a promoter of good housing among other em- 
ployers. 

Although French coal wiining companies and 
private railway companies engaged in a con- 
siderable amount of company housing prior to 
1914, after the war the practise was greatly 
stimulated by the need for new and atlditional 
housing in devastated areas. Kmjiloyers around 
Lens and Anzin in the northern coal mining 
district erected modem sanitary houses for their 
workers. Railway companies and textile mill 
owners have also contributed to the supply of 
company houses since the war. Firms belonging 
to the metal, mining, electrical and engineering 
industries combined to establish two organiza- 
tions to aid associations of emjiloycrs in tliesc 
industries to build cheap houses for their 
workers. 

Cierman employers have engaged in housing 
m both the oliler and the newer indu.strial areas. 
The Krupp firm is among the most famous in 
the former field. It started in 1861 to build com- 
pany houses and by 1919 housed 12,000 of its 
employees. It also made loans to employees who 
preferred to build houses of their own. Some 
(rerman companies encourage collective build- 
ing among their employees. State loans are ex- 
tended to employers for housing purjioses, sub- 
ject to the usual restrictions of limited dividends, 
maximum rents and quality of accommodation. 
Laws have been passed in Prussia, Bavaria and 
Saxony under which employers may be forced 
to contribute to the housing of their employees, 
but numerous houses have been built by Ger- 
man employers without public aid or compul- 
sion. 

In Latin America company housing is being 
increasingly engaged in by foreign business 
enterprises. 'Plu' practise is found in the sugar 
mills of Brazil, in the metal mining and nitrate 
companies in Chile and in the basic industrial 


and agricultural developments in Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, Peru and 
Paraguay. Near Asuncidn, to cite an example, 
meat packing concerns have erected groups of 
one-story houses containing living room, two 
bedrooms, kitchen, bath and porch. Each house 
has a garden anti each community a modem, 
well equipjied playground. 

In the Asiatic countries also il is the foreign 
concessionaire who has found it convenient to 
include housing as a capital cost in his enter- 
prises. A tyjucal instance is that of a considerable 
number of Bombay mill owners who during the 
last few years have erected an increasing number 
of dwellings for their employees. These enter- 
prises have been uneconomic except in so far as 
they tie the workers tt) their jobs; but they secure 
no greater efficiency nor any less absenteeism. 
In the mining regions of Japan one finds the 
complete institution of houses, stores and com- 
munity, all owned, managed and controlled by 
the operator. 

Japan also has a ]H‘cuIiar ty]ie of company 
housing known as the dormitory system under 
which enqilovers either shelter their W'orkers in 
dormitories laiilt ne.ir the factory or turn the 
second .story of their factories into sleeping 
quarters. 'Phis system of industrial barracks has 
been primarily designed to shelter the great 
number of workers, especially young girls and 
unmarried women, who have been attractial by 
factory recruiting agents from distant villages. 
The system has reached its greatest develop- 
ment among female textile workers, although 37 
percent of all Japanese wage earners in factories, 
mines and transport wxre housed in dormitories 
in 1926 (83 percent of these were females). 
Most of the dormitories are overcrowded, al- 
though coTulitions are better in some of the 
newer donnitories. In 1927 governmental regu- 
lations were promulgated to promote the health, 
safety and freedom of women dormitory 
dwellers. 

LriFiiR Magnitsson 
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COMPANY STORES. See Company 'Towns. 

COMf’ANY TOWNS. A community is known 
as a company town when it is inhabited solely or 
chiefly by tlic employees of a single company or 
group of companies which also owns a substan- 
tial part of the real estate and houses. Such a 
community is typically unincorporated; it may, 
however, be part of a larger, incorporated 
municipality or it may be a separate, incorpo- 
rated town. This article deals only with per- 
manent or semipermanent communities, but 
many of the conditions herein described are 
characteristic also of purely temporary logging 
and construction camps and of certain planta- 
tions and tenant farming communities. 

Comj^any towns have existed in several 
countries. They are found, for example, in 
eighteenth and nineteenth century British coal 
fields, around twentieth century coal mines in 
Japan and at the Krupp works in Germany. But 
it is in the United States that the company town 
has reached its greatest development. Here it is 
met with in nearly every important industry. 
The total number of people living in company 
towns is probably in excess of two million, and 
if dwellers in company camps and farm tenants 
working under the direction of an m^erseer were 
included this figure would have to be greatly 
increased. 

'The isolated company town is a maj’or social 
problem. Isolation may be geographic or social. 
Geographic isolation is sometimes imposed by 
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the nature of the case, as with the extractive in- 
dustries or with indu.stries dependent on water 
power, but it may also be sought deliberately. 
Thus in the United States the establishment ot 
cotton mills in isolated sections of the south- 
ern Tiedmont region resulted in some measure 
from an attempt of northern capitalists to 
escape both the higher wages and the higher 
taxes of New England, (icographically iso- 
lated towns have few connections of any kind 
with the rest of the world, and this frequently 
results in the stagnation or degradation of their 
inhabitants. Social isiilalion also occurs when 
Negro and immigrant company towns adjoin 
native white communities but ha\e few contacts 
w'ith them and when as in many of the new 
industrial cities of the South an invisible barrier 
exists between the native wh'te inhabitants of 
the company town and the rest of the city’s 
residents. 

'The purpose of the company town is to at- 
tract, hold and control labor. Wlicn a new plant 
is opening up in an isolated community the 
companv must make some provision for its 
prospective cmpiloyees and often finds it neces- 
sary to house them all. If the houses so built are 
not afterwards sold ofl‘, the company town be- 
comes I. permanent institution. Company towns 
are also built near established communities: 
scores of such “towns” were built during the 
World War, when the problem of labor turnover 
became serious. 

'The company town as such is usually not run 
as a money making proposition. The United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics found that a 
gross return of 8.3 percent on the investment 
was typical. Rents are generally low; a few com- 
panies charge no rent at all. Although the town 
may be a success from the standpoint of the 
labor manager and may even provide its in- 
habitants with somewhat better housing than 
they had previously experienced, it has many 
decided drawbacks from the point of view of the 
tenant workers. Most of these drawbacks result 
from the combination of the functions of land- 
lord and town manager and employer. Indeed, 
it is the question of control which overshadows 
all other problems in the company town. 

There arc certain objectionable features in 
connection with housing. First, there are those 
to be found in insecurity of tenure and in the 
unnecessarily poor quality of most company 
housing. Secondly, the company’s usual policy 
is to install the largest number of workers pos- 
sible in each house. Where only some of the 
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employees are housed by the company discrim- 
ination may be shown in favor of the families 
who take in boarders and lodgers or who with- 
draw their children from school to send them 
to work for the company. If a house ceases to 
supply any workers to the plant — because, for 
example, the tenants are on strike — the com- 
pany may and commonly does evict the tenants. 
Thirdly, the low rents arc frequently a cause of 
low wages. Finally, tenants in company houses 
are more apt than other workers to be called on 
for compulsory overtime work in an emergency. 

With a few notable exceptions the planning of 
company towns has been below approved 
standards. A large majority of towns arc un- 
sewered and the houses have no running water. 
Other defects are summarized as follows by John 
Nolen, a noted town planner: “The houses and 
other buildings have not been well placed or 
grouped, and there is no real recognition of 
street and site planning. The architecture almost 
invariably has been commonplace, or worse. 
The provision for play, outdoor recreation and 
social relaxation has usually been altogether in- 
adequate. The communities have been too 
small in total area and population for a satis- 
factory social life. Finally, suflicient attention 
has not been given to the very important matter 
of the management of these housing enterprises, 
after the buildings were once erected.” Some 
company towns are managed with laudable 
efficiency; in many others the houses go un- 
painted for years at a time, garbage is collected 
seldom and ashes never, repairs arc left to the 
tenants and the streets in the rainy season arc 
quagmires. 

The company usually participates directly or 
indirectly in the control of church and school. 
Sometimes it owns both institutions; quite 
often it subsidizes the salaries of school teachers 
and ministers, and some high official of the com- 
pany is frequently found on the school board 
and on the governing body of the church. Sev- 
eral cases are on record where ministers and 
teachers who attacked the company’s policy have 
been forced to leave the town. Responsible 
church bodies have condemned this condition 
but have not corrected it. 

Two recent studies on the advancement of 
school children in North Carolina have con- 
firmed the popular impression that schools in 
company towns arc below average. One of them 
attributed the poor showing of the children in 
company towns in part to “the lack of stimulat- 
ing influence in the mill school and a mill en- 


vironment.” There is now a slight tendency for 
the public authorities to assume greater control 
of schools and for the influence of the company 
in school affairs to diminish. 

Company stores (also known as commissaries) 
are widely found in company towns. They may 
deal in a large variety of goods or confine them- 
selves to a few lines. The motives in conducting 
such stores are various. Some were opened dur- 
ing the World War to help combat the high cost 
of living and were closed again when prices be- 
came stabilized; most have been established to 
supply the inhabitants of the town with the 
necessaries of life at a time when no other 
sources of supplies were available. Some are 
continued for profit; certain employers make 
more money on their company stores than they 
do on their main enterprise. Some company 
stores sell at cost. Some follow an intermediate 
policy, retailing groceries at cost and clothing, 
furniture and other goods commonly sold on 
credit at unusually high prices. 

Company stores are a continual source of irri- 
tation to employees, who commonly refer to 
them as “pluck me” stores. T’hc United States 
Coal Commission made in 1925 a careful com- 
parison of the prices charged by company stores 
and independents. Presumably it compared 
cash stores with cash stores and credit stores 
with credit stores. It found that prices in com- 
pany stores were seven percent higher in an 
Alabama mining town and four percent higher 
in the Kanawha di.strict of West Virginia for 
goods of apparently the same quality. The com- 
pany store has special competitive advantages. 
It is always favored by a location convenient to 
the purchasers. It commonly carries a larger 
stock of goods than the independent roadside 
stores. When the company contemplates a 
shutdown or an increase in the scale of opera- 
tions, the company store is apprised in advance 
and can diminish or increase its stock. The 
manager of the company store has access to in- 
formation regarding the earnings of his custom- 
ers and uses this infonnation in granting or 
withholding credit. 

Even more serious than higher pricas arc the 
compulsory features of certain company stores. 
In many towns no other stores exist. Where 
workers are paid in .scrip (store orders) in place 
of cash or in advance of pay day they are forced 
to have recourse to the company store, since it 
alone can redeem scrip. In times of slack work, 
when the plant is operating part time and pay 
envelopes are correspondingly small, the whole 
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community goes on to a credit basis and the 
company store flourishes accordingly. By mak- 
ing credit unduly easy the company store even 
encourages wasteful buying, and the company 
may aid in the collection of debts to the store. 
Finally, it is known that foremen and other 
company officials frequently influence the men 
to trade at the company store and that men have 
been discharged for no other reason than trading 
with independent dealers. T’he manager of the 
company store sometimes has to pay for this co- 
operation from foremen. 

Company stores have had a longer history 
than the company town and have existed inde- 
pendently of it. 'They have been a curse to the 
workers of many countries. In England, where 
they were a particularly frequent subject of 
complaint during the nineteenth century, they 
arc known as “tommy shops.” I lerc the forced 
acceptance of store orders in ]ilacc of money 
wages was for long especially serious. Institu- 
tions similar to the industrial company store 
also have long existed in agricultural regions, 
and seamen have suffered for centuries under 
the exactions of the ship’s “slop chest.” 

Company stores have almost universally ac- 
quired an unsavory reputation. England started 
to legislate against theuj in 1831. Truck acts 
passed in that year and in i<S87 and 1896 provide 
with some exceptions that workmen may not be 
recpiired to spend any part of their wages at a 
particular shop and that wages must be paid in 
the coin of the realm. Most industrial states of 
the United States have passed laws for the con- 
trol or even elimination of company stores. Laws 
of the latter class have not had much effect; in 
Pennsylvania, for example, it is illegal for a min- 
ing company to run a company store but not 
illegal for the stockholders of the company to be, 
as they commonly are, the owners of the store. 
In France also the company store has survived 
laws aiming at its abolition; it is run as a co- 
operative, with the controlling interest in the 
hands of a few salaried employees. A third type 
of law has prohibited companies from forcing 
employees to trade at company stores and has 
compelled payment of wages in lawful currency. 
'Fhe practises which these laws were designed to 
correct have declined, but the effect of the laws 
is difficult to trace and abuses are still wide- 
spread. It is of interest that on both sides of the 
Atlantic truck acts have commonly been in- 
effective when workers have not been strong 
enough to compel their observance. Laws for 
regulating prices at company stores are usually 
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accompanied by such weak administrative 
provisions that they arc of little or no effect. 

The number of company stores is apparently 
diminishing, but they are still numerous. Where 
they come into active competition with inde- 
pendent stores, especially chaiti stores, the 
abuses incident to their operation are in effect 
limited to those inherent in the credit system. 
One check on the abuses of the credit system is 
found in more frequent pay days, a reform 
which has been advocated for many years by the 
United Mine Workers and other trade unions. 

Where there is no trade union and the com- 
pany’s economic control over the town is undis- 
puted its jvolitical control is taken for granted, 
and if the company has no wider political ambi- 
tions political life in the company town is in- 
active. Some southern textile to'wns do not even 
go through the formality of an election. But 
when the company desires to have a voice in 
some larger licld, such as county, state or na- 
tional offices, its foremen may at election time 
act as bosses for the favored party, lining up the 
largest vote possible. 

The company must have a certain amount of 
political control if it wishes, as it often does in 
isolated towns, to keep the company town closed 
to “undesirables,” in which class are usually 
included hucksters, peddlers and especially 
“agitators.” The last category consists of any 
individuals who might organize an opposition to 
the company’s economic or political control, 
especially trade union organizers. So solicitous 
is the proprietor to preserve the peace of mind 
of his employee tenants that he often builds a 
fence around the “town” and stations guards at 
the entrance. The walled-in company town is a 
common feature of the American landscape. 
The guards are technically officers of the law. In 
the state of Pennsylvania they are knowm as 
industrial police and formerly were known as 
coal and iron police. Their salary is paid by the 
companies whose property they protect. In 
most states the guarding is done by deputy 
sheriffs, and accordingly the control of the office 
of sheriff has become a prime interest of the 
employer. 

In the mountain fastnesses of West Virginia 
whole counties are “closed.” Thus in 1922 some 
thousands of union coal miners, finding that it 
was impossible for union organizers to enter 
Logan county. West Virginia, marched on 
Logan. They were dispersed by federal troops 
and by the influence of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America. Logan county is still closed. 
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With the development of technically inter- 
locked industries towns controlled by several 
companies, such as Kingsport, '^I'ennessee, and 
Longview, Washington, have appeared. It is not 
clear, however, that this diversification neces- 
sarily diminishes concentration of control. In 
both the towns mentioned the industries are 
financially as well as technically united. 

The most serious abuse in the present situa- 
tion is that the guardians of law and order are 
paid by the company. 'I'his system has today few 
or no public defenders, but it still persists. In 
West Virginia the payment of deputy sheriffs by 
coal mining companies has been condoned on 
the ground that the public authorities were un- 
able to maintain law and order. The argument 
appears specious. During the coal strike of 1927- 
28 the West Virginia legislature made special 
emergency appropriations to meet the cost of 
maintaining order; they were turned back into 
the treasury unused and the coal oj^erators con- 
tinued to appoint their own mine guards. It has 
been repeatedly demonstrated that the employ- 
ment of mine guards is a source of friction, and 
it is an open question whether mine guards arc 
not guilty of causing more violence than they 
prevent. The way the system operates at present 
was thus described by the United States Coal 
Commission in 1925: “The clamor raised against 
these deputies caused a change in the method of 
paying them. The operators now ‘loan’ the 
county an amount equal to the extra co.st of 
maintaining these special deputies. There is no 
record that their ‘loans’ have been repaid and 
the operators do not seem to be pressing for 
payment” {Report, vol. i, p. 173). Company 
funds have also been used to defray the extra 
expenses of the militia and the National Guard 
when these have been called xipon to do strike 
duty, the advance being classified as a loan in 
these cases also. Legislation on this subject is 
urgently needed. 

A second abuse which calls for legislative 
remedy is that of the closed company town. 
Trade unionism corrects this, but the day when 
all company towns will be organized is far dis- 
tant. Nor is there much prospect of closed towns 
being opened through court action alone. The 
company can and commonly does assure its legal 
right to close its town by provisions inserted in 
the house leases. 'I’lie following excerpt from a 
lease used by the Clarkson Mining Company in 
Ohio is typical: “ . . . lessee will not use or suffer 
or permit to be used said lands or the private 
way or road through or over the lands of the 


lessor to said dwelling house for any other pur- 
pose than that of ingress or egress to and from 
the public road for lessee and the members of 
his family, nor do any act or thing nor permit 
nor cause the same to be done whereby the 
public may be invited or allowed to go or tres- 
pass upon the lands of lessor.” 'I'he United 
States Coal Commission entered a sharp protest 
against “house leases which prevent free access 
and exit,” but no legislation resulted. In British 
Columbia the Company Towns Regulation Act 
of 1919 provides that any community which has 
been declared by the lieutenant governor in 
council to be a company town shall thereafter be 
open at all times to the general public. 

Thirdly, the employer who is also the land- 
lord is likely to abuse his power as landlord. In 
company towns the company, in addition to the 
power of evicting from its houses any of its 
workers and their families who challenge its 
supreme authority, may legally force them to go 
with their belongings beyond the limits of its 
private domain. This situation needs a funda- 
mental change which will place control of em- 
ployees’ houses and the right to live in a town 
defitntely beyond the employer’s power. 

Where control has remained unchallenged the 
abuses to which the company town is subject are 
as serioxis today as they ever were. Any effective 
move for decentralization of industry might well 
foster a new growth of company towns. Yet 
there are forces in operation v-hich tend to 
weaken employer control. Foremost among 
these is improved transportation, which enables 
employees to live at a distance from their work. 
A coal mine employing one hundred and fifty 
men was recently opened near Butler, Pennsyl- 
vania, and operated for a year without a com- 
pany town being built; the miners arrived each 
day by automobile anil interurban car line from 
distances up to twenty miles. Improved trans- 
port has helped to break up the company town 
in the coal fields of Indiana and Illinois especi- 
ally but has had little effect in mountainous 
West Virginia. 

The company town which grows into an in- 
corporated city develops independent businesses 
and the grip of a single company tends to be 
weakened. But the effect on company control of 
mere incorporation or of absorption of the 
company town into a larger municipal unit may 
be very slight. An aggressive, determined com- 
pany may dominate a city of considerable size. 

It is evident that for isolated non-union com- 
pany towns, in which the employer owns all the 
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land, no effective steps have been taken to ob- 
tain for the employees the practise of those 
“immemorial rights” of free speech and free 
assemblage which arc supptjsedly guaranteed by 
state and federal constitutions. There is no }>laco 
where a meeting to criticize the employer’s 
policy may be held, 'I’he employer controls the 
job and the political machinery; he dominates 
the school, the church, the organized amuse- 
ments, the local business and professional men 
and often all medical service. 'Idle employee’s 
freedom is limited to activities which do not tend 
to weaken the employer’s control. Deniocrjcy is 
an empty mockery, himjiloyees ha\e no real 
properly and no means of acquiring any. 'I’hey 
arc treated, in effect, like irresponsible childicn. 
The welfare work sometimes undertaken by 
employers can never coinjiensate the emplovees 
for their lack of economic and political self-rule. 

II()UA(’i> B. Davis 
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COMPANY' UNIONS. .As the name implies, 
company unions are “uhions instigated and 
practically dominated by the employers, organ- 
ized and conducted for the purpose of combating 
or displacing independent unionism” (lloxie, p. 
51). 'I’hc terms company union and employee 
rcjiresentation are often used interchangeably, 
especially in the Ignited States, where trade 
unionists commonly refer to any shop com- 
mittee, works council or industrial as.sembly 
established without the assistance of trade 
unions as a company union. In recent literature, 
however, comjiany union has come to designate 
a special form of employee representation which 
not only seeks to become a substitute for the 
trade union but also uses the methods and the 
forms of organization of the trade unions. It is 
usually an employees’ association within a plant 
making collective bargaining contracts with the 
employer. It is likely to employ such weapons as 
compulsory' membership and the “yellow-dog 
contract,” although this latter is most often 
used alone as a particularly drastic instrument 
against unionism. 

While employees’ committees, both as a part 
of trade union arrangements and as an attempt 
to establish collective relations where trade 
unions t!o not e.\ist, date back to the middle of 
the nineteenth century, company unions for the 
purpose of combating or displacing organized 
labor are in the main a post-war American de- 
vclooment. In (lermany the “yellow trade 
unions,” instituted in the late nineties by such 
employers as Stumm and in Great Britain the 
isolated atieinpts to establish profit sharing and 
copartnershiji schemes on the part of employers 
like Henry Briggs in the mining industry and Sir 
George Livesey in the South Metropolitan Gas 
C ompany never gained much headway, because 
of the strength of the independent trade union 
movement. During the World War the United 
States War Labor Board established shop com- 
mittees as agencies for collective bargaining in 
more than two hundred plants. The American 
I’cderation of Labor, which was represented on 
this board, intended that these committees 
should be dominated by the trade unions in the 
case of organized industries or should lead to the 
organization of unions where none existed. This 
was in fact the result of the establishment of the 
war committees. The employers, however, fear- 
ing that they might be forced to deal perma- 
nently with trade unions, put an end to the 
committees as soon as possible after the dissolu- 
tion of the War Labor Board or rejilaced them 
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with other types of employee representative for a greater number of company union workers 


boards or with company unions. In European 
countries the strength and established position 
of the labor organizations prevented such a 
development. 

Most of the early plans for company unions in 
this country were prepared by the management 
and were either put into operation by an order of 
the company or presented ready made to the 
employees for adoption . In more recent arrange- 
ments, although the initial move is made by the 
employer, the question of the desirability of a 
company union is voted upon by the employees, 
and joint committees of management and 
workers are elected to participate in the prepara- 
tion of the detailed program, which is then sub- 
mitted to a vote by the workers. If the result of 
this vote is favorable, representatives are elected 
to work with a committee of the management. 
The company union generally operates through 
elected representatives or officers of the em- 
ployees’ association, who meet alone and who 
submit their decisions to the management or its 
appointed representatives. Meetings of the 
entire association arc infrequent and are practi- 
cally without exception held within the plant 
itself. Proposals for the consideration of the 
company union may come from either side. 
Usually final decision on the action of the com- 
pany union rests with the management; some- 
times it is jirovidcd that the decision of a single 
representative of the management may be vetoed 
by a two-thirds vote of the company union, but 
in practise this course has very seldom been 
followed. Payment to officers of the company 
union for time spent in negotiation and con- 
ference may be made by the company or, in rare 
instances where company unions have a treas- 
ury, out of that treasury. 

It has been estimated that about a thousand 
industrial establishments, employing nearly a 
million and a half workers, now have some form 
of employee representation. Except by careful 
study of their actual operation it is impossible to 
tell which of these e.stablishments have real 
company unions and which are mere shop com- 
mittees. 'Phe distribution of these million and a 
half workers by industries shows that 25 percent 
are in the railroad industry and that the railroad 
company unions have developed largely since 
the failure of the shop crafts’ strike in 1922; 
almost another 25 percent work for other large 
scale public utility concerns. Large single cor- 
porations, like the General Electric Company 
and the Bethlehem Steel Company, each account 


than all the printing and lumber industries com- 
bined. The National Industrial Conference 
Board estimated in 1925 that over 840,000 com- 
pany union workers were engaged in plants em- 
ploying more than 15,000 workers and that 
57,000 were engaged in plants employing be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000. This estimate also 
indicated a general decline in the number of 
company unions in smaller establishments. It 
appears that the company union has been insti- 
tuted where trade unionism has been most 
severely blocked. In industries of a monopolistic 
character or in highly capitalized corporations 
the company union serves as a convenient sub- 
stitute for dealing systematically and in some 
regulated fashion with large bodies of workers. 

While the persistence of many of these com- 
pany unions has been due primarily to manage- 
ment interest and activity, certain weaknesses in 
current trade union structure and tactics have 
contributed at least partially to the acceptance of 
company unionism by many workers. The craft 
structure of American trade unionism would 
mean the division of the employees of most of 
these large corporations into a great number of 
separate international unions. Often trade 
unions do not include the majority of the 
workers and are therefore inclfcctive. Certain 
industries and trades are characterized by cor- 
rupt unionism. Immigrant workers have often 
been excluded by high initiation fees and other 
devices. Unskilled laborers, semiskilled special- 
ized machine operators, women workers and 
Negroes have all been subjected to a variety of 
discriminations on the part of trade unions. 
Factionalism within the trade union and the 
necessity for vigilant participation by the mem- 
bership to insure efficient management arc 
likely to make the machinery of the company 
union appeal to many workers as simpler, even 
if less efficacious. Many trade unions have failed, 
moreover, to take advantage of supplementary 
negotiating and conference machinery which 
might be aftorded by shop councils or commit- 
tees of workers within the plants in order to 
make adjustment to the intricacies of modem 
industry and the variations in manufacturing 
processes from shop to shop. 

As a means of equalizing bargaining power 
between employers and wage earners and im- 
proving conditions for the laboring classes com- 
pany unions as now organized have certain 
fundamental defects. Organized labor always 
has a political and social program even when it 
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-eschews a separate labor party; it employs 
legislative agents to look after labor’s interests in 
matters of government and it secures the enact- 
ment of factory laws and other legislation de- 
signed to improve the lot of wage earners. Com- 
pany unions, since they include the employees 
of only one plant or corporation, are in no posi- 
tion to take part in such activities. As long as 
they remain unfederated they must confine their 
activities to the plant or the plants of the com- 
pany which employs them. This prevents them 
also from performing one of the most important 
functions of trade unions, namely that of forcing 
backward employers to adopt the standards of 
he most reputable and progressive. The long 
hours and low wages of the southern cotton mills 
are a matter of concern to the national trade 
unions; but the company unions do not send 
organizers to help the workers in these mills to 
improve their conditions. On the other hand, 
company unions profit from the existence of 
strong trade unions in other plants of the same 
industry. In such cases the wage standards won 
by the national unions are likely to be the stand- 
ards which the company unions adopt. 

Impartial studies of several company unions 
by the Russell Sage Foundation— especially of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, which 
was the largest pre-war company union experi- 
ment — -suggest other weaknesses. Fven within 
the plants a company union cannot do as ctfec- 
tivc work as a well managed union, because the 
representatives of the workers (with rare excep- 
tions) must be employees of the company, not 
specialists in bargaining or trained labor sales 
agents like the olficials of many trade unions. 
Nor are employee representatives paid by the 
employer likely to be as independent and force- 
ful in protecting the interests of the workers as 
representatives chosen and paid by trade unions. 
The employer may honestly guarantee freedom 
of action, but the company union representative 
may nevertheless remain fearful of discrimina- 
tion. In case of disagreement between manage- 
ment and workers on questions important to the 
wage earners a national union also has the 
financial resources to employ technical and legal 
counsel to aid the workers in a single plant, 
whereas members of company unions must rely 
either on workers in the plant, vdio may be 
ignorant and untrained in such matters, or else 
on the experts paid by the employer to advise 
the management. Such aid for employees is 
particularly necessary in cases of arbitration, but 
company unionism is hardly in a position t»> pro- 
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vide it. Perhaps this is the reason why arbitra- 
tion is rarely resorted to by company unions. 
Management decisions are likely to be final and 
the employer may veto vitally important im- 
provements proposed by employees. 

Furthermore, should the members of a com- 
pany union feel that a request which is vetoed is 
justification for a strike, they find themselves 
again at a disadvantage. Unlike members of 
trade unions they have no trained leaders ex- 
perienced in conducting strikes and in maintain- 
ing the morale of strikers. While they arc out of 
work they can get no strike benefits, which the 
powerful national unions can pay from their 
large treasuries or from assessments levied on 
their members in various parts of the country. 
Nor can they expect moral and financial support 
by making appeals to organ v.ed labor every- 
where as any group of union workers may do. 
Strikes arc almost bound to fail when conducted 
by cYimpany unions, because of the inherent 
defects of this type of organization. 

Several suggestions have been advanced con- 
cerning the future of the company union. One 
possible development is a growth of inde- 
pendence and power of tlic company unions. 
Illu.strative of this is the statement of the repre- 
sentatives of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany union. “General Atterbury has put some- 
thing in the field which he would have a hard 
job to take out, and we have gotten so far that we 
say this — we dare him to take it out.” If along 
with such a development the regular tratle 
unions persist in their attitude of opposition to 
the company unions willuiut making any of the 
changes in organization or policy which would 
seem necessary to win over their membership, 
the company organizations may aim at a separate 
movement, which would compete with the 
American Federation of Labor. It has been 
pointed out that the Christian, the Hirsch- 
Duncker and the Fascist unions compete with 
the regular trade unions in European countries. 
The direction of these unions did not come, 
however, as in the case of the company unions, 
from individual employers, nor is the policy 
followed of replacing trade union labor on strike. 

Another possible development is the trans- 
formation of the company unions into trade 
unions. This may occur when the company 
union has been spineless, ineffective and com- 
pulsory and the workers have had a tradition of 
unionism and realign themselves with the trade 
union. It may come as a result of the type of 
strategy followed by the Amalgamated Clothing 
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Workers Union which converted A. E. Nash, 
who had instituted a “Golden Rule” company 
union in his Cincinnati clothing factory, even 
before winning over the workers themselves. 
The existing competition and antagonism be- 
tween company unionism and trade unionism 
may be compromised on some such basis as that 
involved in the contract of tlie Mitten manage- 
ment of the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Workers 
and the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electrical Railway Employees, if that experi- 
ment is at all successful. According to this con- 
tract the firm agrees to drop a vigorous policy of 
opposition to collective bargaining with the 
trade unions if after a stated time the iirion has 
demonstnited its succe.ss in other centers and if 
— without ojiposition from the firm - -a majority 
of the Philadelphia workers after an organization 
campaign express their desire for trade union 
organization. 

'Phe adoption of a broader social attitude of 
the type represented by the employee rej>resen- 
tation plans of the Dutchess Bleachery ('om- 
pany, the Dennison Manufacturing (’oinpan> 
and others, together with a reconstruction and 
invigoration of trade unionism, may lead to 
a peaceful combination of the two now antago- 
nistic forces, n’hc basis of the combination of 
the two may be the inclusion in the employee 
representation plans of the trade union metluid 
of bargaining over wages and hours on a national 
scale with the aid of trained cxjKTts chosen by 
the workers themselves and, on the other hand, 
the adoption by trade unions of the shop com- 
mittee methods of the company unions for 
handling the problems that are peculiar to each 
plant. 
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COMPARA'I’IVE LAW may be divided into 
three branches: descriptive comparative law, 
comparative history of law and comparative 
legislation, or comparative jurisprudence. 

Descriptive comparative law is the inventory 
of the systems of law of the past and present as a 
whole as well as of individual rules which these 
systems establish for the several categories of 
legal relations. Comparatixe studies of specific 
institutions of the law are naturally the most 
numerous. Modern law is described compara- 
tively in manuals such as Lehr’s; in comparative 
expositions such as Ixrnest Roguin’s Traits de 
droit civil compare (vols. i-vii, Paris 1904-12) 
and Franz Schlcgclbergcr’s Rcchtsver^lcichendes 
IJandwartcrhuch fitr das Zivil- utid llandcisrecht 
des In- und Auslandcs (vols. i-ii, Berlin 1927-29); 
in collections of codifications concerning a 
branch of law, such as Oskar Borchardt’s Die 
llandelsgesetze des Erdhalls (35 vols., 3rd ed. 
Berlin 1906 -14; incomplete American ed. Bos- 
ton 1911-15) and Karl Heinsheimer’s Z.)w' Zi?’//- 
tresetze der (Ic^cmcarl (\ols. i, lii, vi- , Mann- 
heim 1927- ); and, above all, in the publications 
of the societies cif comparative legislation. The 
most important of these societies, with the 
jilaces and dates of their foundation and the 
titles and dates of first j>ublication of their 
periodicals, which iinli'ss otherwise noted arc 
still current, are as follows: Societe de Legisla- 
tion Comparee (Paris icS()3, Bulletin 1872- , and 
Annuaire de le<^islalwn ctrani^urc 1872-1927); 
Internationale Vereinigung fiir vergleichende 
Rcchtswissenschaft und Volkswirtsehaftslchre 
zu Berlin (Berlin 1894, Jahrbiich 1895-1914, 
Blatter fur vergleichende Rechtswissensr/iaft . . . 
1905-26). As indicatcil, these two publications 
were discontinued — the one at the time of the 
war, the other after the death of the president 
and founder, Felix Meyer. The association, 
reconstituted in 1927, is now represented by the 
Zeitschrifl fiir ausldndisches und internationales 
Privatrecht (1927- ), w'hich is the organ of the 
university institute of tlie same name and has 
absorbed the Aiislandsrccht (Berlin 1919-26). 
There arc the Society of Comparative Legisla- 
tion (London Journal 1897, 'vhieh in 1899 
became the Journal of ComparatB'e Legislation 
and International Law) and the Institut Beige 
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dc Droit Compare (Brussels 1908). The latter’s 
Revue trimestriellc, after having published seven 
volumes up to 1914, was interrupted during the 
war but rcapj^eared in 1922. There is also the 
Istituto di Studi Legislativi (Rome 1926, An- 
nuario di diritto comparato e di studi le»islativi 
Milan 1927- ). 'I'his institute hopes to play in 
Italy the same roles which are played in France 
by the Sodete de Legislation Comparee and the 
Socicte d ’Etudes Legislatives (Paris 1901). The 
latter, in its Bulletin (1902- ), emphasizes com- 
parative law as a tool in its work of stimulating 
legislative action. In many countries substitutes 
for societies of comparative legislation are to be 
found in boards or committees of information on 
foreign laws, organs of governmental depart- 
ments, associations of jurists or business men or 
institutions having an autonomous existence, 
like the International Intermediary Institute at 
The Hague. 

Comparative history of law is closely allied to 
ethnological jurisprudence, folklore, legal soci- 
ology and philosophy of law. It endeavors to 
bring out through the establishment of a uni- 
versal history of law the rhythms or natural laws 
of the suevession of social phenomena which 
direct the evolution of legal institutions. Its 
students have been up to the present principally 
interested in the reconstitution of the most ob- 
scure phases of the legal history of human 
societies. The two following periodicals will give 
a sufficient idea of the enormous bibliography of 
this branch of comj^arativc law: Zeitschrift fur 
ver^lcicltendc Rechtmissenschaft, founded by 
Bernhdft and C’ohn, first apjiearing in 1878 and 
brought to full development under Joseph 
Kohler’s direction from 1882 to 1916 and since 
then continued by Lecinhard Adam; and J/ann^e 
sociolo^ique founded by h^mile Durkheim in 
1898, interrupted by the war, but recontinued in 
1925 for the years 1923-24. 

Comparative legislation, or comparative juris- 
prudence proper, represents the effort to define 
the common trunk on which present national 
doctrines of law are destined to graft themselves 
as a result both of the development of the .study 
of law as a .social .science and of the awakening of 
an international legal consciousness. The func- 
tions and present activities of comparative 
legislation arc far from being the same in the 
several fields of positive law. It has more easily 
taken root in the field of public than in that of 
private law, because of the association of con.sti- 
tutional, financial and industrial law with politi- 
cal science and financial and industrial eco- 


nomics in the curricula of many universities. But 
in general this discipline works only toward 
scientific or technical education. Contrariwise, 
comparative criminal law, which at present 
constitutes the most vigorous branch of com- 
parative law, aims at an interpenetration of the 
laws compared. A spirit of universalistic science 
has been given to penal law — above all to its 
general part — by the activity of the international 
anthropology and criminal sociology congresses 
w'hich began in 1885; by international ]>eniten- 
tiary congresses which were started in 1872; and 
above all by the Internationale kriminalistischc 
Vereinigung {Mittrilungen 1889 - ), which was 
practically dissolved during the war and has only 
begun tf> function since 1926 in its German sec- 
tion; also by the Association Internationale de 
Droit Penal (I'aris 1924, Revue internationale dr 
droit penal 1924- ), which held its first congress 
in Brus.scls in 1926 and has provided in its con- 
stitution for progress toward a universal penal 
law. This movement tow\ird internationalization 
has been further accentuated by the penetration 
of criminology and penitentiary science into the 
teaching of penal law; by the simultaneous pub- 
lication in a large number of countries of codifi- 
cations of penal law taking as their point of de- 
parture the critical comparison of existing laws; 
and finally by the efiorts made to graft an inter- 
national criminal law on public international 
law, as in the work of Donnedicu de Vabre and 
'IVavers. 

Some workers in the field of comparative law 
have detached themselves from the domain of 
private law to fonu the first experimental 
laboratories of comparative legislation dealing 
with such subjects as the law of patents, designs 
and trademarks on the one liand, and the law of 
copyrights on the other. The Bureau Interna- 
tional de rUnion pour la Protection dc la 
Propricte Industrielle (Berne 1883, La proprUte 
industrielle 1885- ) and the Bureau de 1 ’Union 
Internationale pour la Protection des Oeuvres 
Littcraires ct Artistiques (Berne 1886-87, Le 
droit d' auteur i888~ ) are comparing the several 
laws on these subjects in preparation for the final 
coming of “uniff)rm laws of justice and hon- 
esty.” The beginnings of a uniform code can be 
traced in maritime commercial law, for which 
useful international accords have been made or 
prepared by the similar action of the Inter- 
national Maritime Committee, the International 
Law Association and diplomatic conferences. 
The same tendency can he traced in agricultural 
Jaw, for which abundant documentation is 
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furnished by the Institut International d ’Agri- 
culture at Rome in its Annuaire international de 
Ugislation agricole (19 ii- ), and in labor law, 
which has been well equipped by the establish- 
ment of the International Organization of 
Labour in connection with the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. The need for the extension of this equip- 
ment to other fields of private law has given 
birth to the Academic Internationale dc Droit 
Compare (Geneva 1924, Acta 1928- ) and to 
two organizations attached to the League of 
Nations: the legal section of the Institut Inter- 
national de Cooperation Intellectuelle and the 
Institut International pour TUnification du 
Droit Prive (1928). 

Comparative law is still seeking its courses, 
and its students are not all searching in the same 
directions. 'This lack of harmony is due in part 
to a too frequent neglect of the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing, where comparative jurisprudence is 
concerned, between the law of domestic rela- 
tions and real property on the one hand and, 
on the other, the law of commercial relations. 
Imr the former, unification or reconciliation is 
neither desirable nor realizable. 'J'hc compara- 
tive study of law is here reduced to an auxiliary 
discipline of legislative policy or to a comple- 
ment of the theory of the conflict of laws. But as 
far as the law of contracts and obligations is 
concerned, in its application to commercial and 
industrial lav/, greater pressure exists against the 
obstacles placed in the way of international trade 
by the diversity of local regulations as a result 
of the economy of the capitalistic world. 

Comparative jurisprudence has proceeded by 
adapting to the international sphere pre\iously 
existing disciplines, which have made for the 
creation of the droit commim coutumier in h'rance 
or the dcutsches Privatrecht in Germany. A 
similar process of unification is to be seen in the 
evolution of the American common law, which 
has been drawn by university teaching from a 
general view of the forty-eight systems of law 
of the American federated states. The analytical 
school in haigland and the school of the All- 
gemeine Rechtslehre in Germany represent im- 
pulses which are strongly related to the growth 
of comparative jurisprudence; and going further 
back the jus gentium of the Romans and the 
universal striving for “natural law” may be 
mentioned. 

However, the principal ancestor of compara- 
tive jurisprudence is Roman law in the modern- 
ized form which the glossators, post-glossators 
and humanists have given it. By a process of re- 


ception, the intensity of which varied with 
different chapters of the law and in different 
regions, this Roman law gave continental 
Europe the benefits of a relative community of 
law for centuries. Its power as positive law has 
been progressively destroyed by the nineteenth 
century codifications except perhaps in South 
Africa. Yet it is still the instrument of scientific 
liaison between Latin and German law. Eng- 
land, on the contrary, resisting the attraction of 
Roman law has constituted an original corps of 
law which colonization has made the common 
law of the English speaking peoples. The task 
of comparative jurisprudence is to remedy the 
situation arising from the coexistence of these 
two bodies of common law by bringing back at 
least to the commercial law of the capitalistic 
world the spirit of humanism with wliich the 
doctrines of the civilians were fonnerly in- 
spired. Thering had already assigned this role to 
comparative law', but his appeal was not heard 
until the beginning of the twentieth century 
under the influence of Raymond Salcillcs, and 
no practical advances were made until the 
Treaty of Versailles created the necessary inter- 
national point of view. 

The rudimentary but perfectible instruments 
of action which comparative jurisprudence has 
at its disposal at present may be enumerated as 
follows: (r) organs of legislative action (a) in 
inleniational treaties, (b) in uniform laws, such 
as those adopted in various European countries 
and in the American states, dealing principally 
with various branches of commercial law (the 
Instituto-Luso-Hispano-Americano has advo- 
cated the adoption of uniform laws in Latin 
countries and the Revue juridique international 
de la locomotion ahienne^ Paris 1910-28, 
sponsored unifonn laws in its field), (c) in 
international collections of statutes such as the 
Legislative Series of the International Labour 
Office (London 1919- ); (2) organs of judicial 
action; in the beginnings of international law 
reporting, as in the Re^me de droit maritime 
compare (Paris 1923- ) and International Survey 
of Legal Decisions on Labour Law (Geneva 
1926- ); (3) organs of action on trade practises: 
as represented by the York-Antwerp rules, and 
such collections as Ishizaki’s Le droit corporatif 
international de la vente de soies (3 vols., Paris 
1928); (4) organs for teaching. Comparative 
legislation is represented in all the French uni- 
versities by chairs or courses which arc optional 
to students and in Portugal by similar courses 
which are obligatory; in Germany only — save in 
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rare instances — by seminars, where it is often 
connected with private international law. Uni- 
versity institutes of comparative law are increas- 
ing in civil law countries: in Lyons (Seminaire 
oriental, 1906, Travaux 1913- *, Institut de 
Droit Compare, 1921, Bibliothequc, Etudes et 
documents 1922-28, with a *SVriV de criminologie 
et de droit penal compari 1929- ); in Paris (Salle 
de Travail, Collection d' Etudes theoriques et 
pratiques de droit . . . , ed. by Henri Levy- 
Ullmann, 24 vols., 1923-30); in Strasbourg; in 
Toulouse (collections of constitutional and Latin 
civil law); in Berlin (the Institut fiir Auslan- 
disches und Internationales Privatrccht, under 
the direction of Ernest Rabel and Viktor Bruns, 
Zeitschrift, supra)\ in IVlunich and 1 leidclbcrg; in 
Breslau (studies in eastern European law); 
Hamburg (studies in Ibero-American); in 
Oslo (the w^ork of Professor Fredrik Stang); 
and institutes are in formation in Italy, Ar- 
gentina and other countries. 

Common l.iw countries have been slower to 
experiment. In England the first fruitful at- 
temj)ts have been made at the London School of 
Economics rather than at the older universities. 
In America the adaptation of the English com- 
mon law to native conditions has itself repre- 
sented a form of comparative jurisprudence, and 
a growing interest is tiow manifested in the field. 
In general, comparative law will have most 
difficulty in forcing entry where law teaching is 
not presented in a framework of economics and 
political science; for comparative jurisprudence 
and law as a social science are two aspects of the 
same thing, 

Edouard Lambf.rt 

See-. Law; Jurisprudencf; L/Fcai. Eoucation; Ro- 
man Law; C’ivii. Law; C’ustomarv Law’; Common 
Law; UKCFprioN; Criminal Law; (.’ommlrcial Law; 
Coni- L ie 1' oi- Laws; Legist.ation, Uniiorm Legis- 
ijvtion; International Legislation, 

Consult'. Lambert, Edouard, “L’enseiRnement du 
droit comme science socialc et comme science Inter- 
nationale” in Valcur, Robert, V emciffnement dii droit 
en France et auxEtats-Unis, Institut de Droit Compare 
de Lyon, Etudes et documents, vol, xxiii (J*aris 1928), 
und “Le droit commun dc la socidtd des nations” in 
Acad^mie International de Droit Compare, ylr/«r«m, 
vol. i- (Berlin 1928 - ) vol. i, p, 126-57; Bcudant, R., 
Capitant, H., and others, L^oeuirc juridique de Ray- 
mond Salcilles (Paris 1914); Joncsco, Constant, 
L'oeuvre de Raymond Saleilles en droit civil comparS 
(Paris 1919); Achelis, 'Phomas, A. H. Post und die 
vergleicJiende Rechtsrvissenschaft (Hamburg 1896); 
Kohler, Josef, Das Recht als Kulturerscheinung ; Ein- 
leitung in die vergleichende Rechtstvissenschaft (Wiirz- 
burg 1885); Demogue, Rend, Uunijication interna- 
tionale du droit privi (Paris 1927), tr. as ‘‘The Move- 


ment for the International Assimilation of Law” in 
The Progress of Continental Law in the Nineteenth 
Century, by various authors, Continental Legal 
History series, vol. xi (Boston 1918) pt. iii; Ripert, 
Georges, ‘‘L’unification du droit maritime” in 
Journal du droit international, vol. i (1923) 209-16; 
Wigmore, J. H., ‘"rhe Movement for International 
Assimilation of Private Law: Recent Phases” in 
Illinois Law Reinew, vol. xx (1925-26) 42-60; 
Lepaulle, Pierre, “The Function ot Comparative 
Law', with a Critique of Sociological Jurisprudence” 
in Harvard Latv Reziiew, vol. xxxv (1921-22) 838- 
58; Ehrlich, Ludwik, “Comparative Public Law and 
the Fundamentals of its Study” in Columbia Law 
Review, vol. xxi (1921) 623-46; Sarfatti, Mario, 
“C'omparativc Jurisprudence in Italy with Regard to 
Private English Law” in Lazv Quarterly Resdeiv, vol. 
xxxviii (1922) 371-80; Gutteridge, H, C’., “'I’he 
Study of Comparative Law in France and England,” 
and “The Institutes of Comparative Law in I'Vance 
and Italy” in Journal of Comparative Legislation and 
International Law, 3rd ser., vol. iv (1922) 84-88 and 
vol. vii (1925) 212 16; Meili, Friedrich, Institutionen 
der vergleu henden Rcchtswissena haft (Stuttgart 1898), 
containing extensive bibliography of the literature of 
comparative law and of comparative law movements. 

COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. Logically 
and practically, comparative psychology should 
denote the study of mind, its conditions, expres- 
sions and relations, by means of the method of 
comparison. Actually, the term is synonymous 
with animal psychology, which as it happens is 
mainly the study of behavior. But whatever the 
accident of usage the linking of “comparative” 
with “psychology” has long implied scientific 
study of the growth or development of mind and 
its behavioral patterns in the individual organ- 
ism and their evolution in the race. Indeed, 
genetic description or the history of mind is 
quite as distinctive of comparative psychology 
as is Its sjiecial method, and since the achieve- 
ment of such description necessitates the use of 
all materials of ontogeny and phylogeny com- 
parative psychology is inclusive of the greater 
part of human psychology as well as of that of all 
other organisms. Only to the extent that it is 
the .science of experience (the psychology of the 
self) is human psychology sharply separated 
from comparative psychology, 'fhe two contrast 
significantly in that comparative psychology has 
always tended to be more highly objective, to 
concern itself especially with problems of 
genesis and development and to constitute, 
historically at least, a bridge between general 
biological science and introspective psychology. 

More intimately than the general science of 
psychology comparative psychology is associated 
with the comparative disciplines of zoology, 
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anatomy, physiology, pathology and sociology. 
1‘Vom these subjects it constantly borrows facts 
and methods. Its origin traces to natural history 
— historically the naturalistic uncontrolled ob- 
servation of animal life. Kvolutionary hypothesis 
at various times has extended and intensified 
interest in comparative psychology and finally, 
following the publication of Darwin’s views, 
focused it on mental evolution. During the latter 
half of the nineteenth century naturalistic obser- 
vation of the senses, instincts and habits of 
organisms was gradually supplemented by the 
introduction of experimental method with its 
development of special tcchni(iues for the anal- 
ysis of behavior and control of conditions of 
observation. By the end of the century the ex- 
perimentalizing of comp.irative psychology had 
progressed conspicuously. 'I'hc movement was 
especially vigorous and influential in America, 
where as contribution to animal be]iavit>r, ani- 
mal psychology, genetic psychology and com- 
parative psychology a large amount of important 
observational and theoretical work has been 
reported. 

Notable in the histor)' of comiiarative psy- 
chology are invention and refinement of methods 
of observation, perfecting of observational con- 
trols, increase in accuracy anti completeness of 
description, and extension of influence. Both 
methodologically and factually the subject has 
exerted significant influence on the general 
science of psychology and its technologies and 
on eduGition and the .social sciences. Ivvidently 
the remarkable development and persistence of 
the experimental movement in the comparative 
study of mind and behavior are due chiefly to 
the robust objcctivi.sm and methodological re- 
sourcefulness f)f investigators. Uncontrolled 
naturalistic observation, anecdotal description, 
anthroponK)rphism and airelcss interpretation 
have been gradually replaced by careful, critical 
iiuiuiry, increasingly objective description and 
eminently fruitful speculation. 

Netessarily objective, because the method of 
introspection is applicable only in the study of 
the psychology of the self, comparative psy- 
chology more than most other branches of the 
science has tended to study the organism as a 
whole. I'lius with the aid of other sciences it has 
achieved knowledge of interrelations of struc- 
tural, functional and experiential phenomena. 
Much of its wc)rk may properly be designated as 
psychobiological. Illustrative of lines of inquiry 
which have been fruitfully developed are the 
following. For convenience of description the 


three major categories, receptivity, aflfectivity 
and adaptivity, are employed. 

Studies of receptivity (sensory phenomena) 
are numerous and con.sj)icuously important. 
They include: discovery and analysis of general 
and specialized modes of qualities and sense, 
their characteristics, relations and values; inter- 
relation of sensory and other jibcnornena and 
association of processes of reception with those 
of response. It is through receptixe capacity that 
the organism maintains contact with its environ- 
ment. Many aspects of tht* problems within this 
category have been investigated in a wide range 
of organic types, often with special attention to 
adaptation, ontogeny, jihylogeny, variability, 
thresholds, norms, abnormal deviations, modi- 
fiability and educability. The phylogenesis of 
vision, and more recently of color vision, has 
interested many investigators. 'The layman is as a 
rule surprised to learn that whereas monkeys and 
apes apparently pos.se.ss color \ision similar to 
that of man dogs and cats are either color blind 
or possess color sensitiveness radically ditferent 
from our own. 

In the field of affective phenomena studies are 
less numerous than in that of receptivity. Obser- 
vation and analysis of affective cxjxericnce and 
behavior in many types of organism have been 
attempted. Feelings, emotions, sentiments and 
their behavioral correlates are recognized as 
worthy of e.xperiinental study, but techniques 
for this purpose are less satisfactory than in the 
case of receptivity and of aclajitivity . Even the 
present terminology for aflective phenomena is 
obviously inadequate. 'Fhe term fear, for ex- 
ample, denotes an exjierience or a bodily pic- 
ture, either or botli. While the student of human 
psychology has studied especially the experience, 
the comparative jisychologist has endeavored to 
observe, so far as practicable to measure, and 
thus to obtain accurate description of the bodily 
picture. Temperament, which possibly is pri- 
marily aflective in its constitution, seems more 
likely to be serviceably analyzed, measunal with 
respect to its constituent processes, described 
genetically and ultimately modified and con- 
trolled through and by means of the efforts of 
the comparative psychologist than otherwise. It 
is recognized especially by social scientists that 
there are various reasons for looking to com- 
parative psychology and psychobiology for 
experimental conquest of affective experience 
and behavior and for the achievement of diag- 
nostically valuable measurements and of a 
degree of experimental control of the specific 
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phenomena which will place affectivity, as 
represented for example in temperament, no less 
definitely within the sphere of human engineer- 
ing than are now phenomena of receptivity and 
adaptivity (intelligence). 

Studies in adaptivity are mentioned last be- 
cause they most obviously and conspicuously 
command attention. Whereas a generation ago 
instinct and habit were being studied com- 
paratively as sharply contrasted tendencies in 
animal life, today there is substituted for both 
the concept of behavioral adaptivity. Knowledge 
is sought of types, characteristics, external and 
internal conditions, relations and values of the 
processes of learning, habit formation and modi- 
fiability, all of which arc fonns of behavioral 
adaptation. Through numerous scientifically 
admirable experimental studies of adaptivity 
comparative jisyehology has greatly extended 
and perfected knowletlge of tlic processes in- 
volved and of the nature and relations of the 
hereditary basis of action (formerly called in- 
stinct) and of those develoj'Jrnents and modifica- 
tions of structure which condition the ajipear- 
ance of distinctively individualized patterns of 
behavior. Research has largely emancipated the 
comparative psychologist from the ex cathedra 
pronouncement that certain behavior patterns 
are inherited and certain others acquired indi- 
vidually. It has been demonstrated that certain 
structural conditions are inherited and that from 
and upon these develop structures and reactive 
capacities which finally gain expression in more 
or less definitely, complexly and permanently 
adapted activities. Adaptivity is therefore ex- 
hibited by current work in comparative psy- 
chology as a fundamentally significant category 
and concept. Modern studies of instinct and 
habit tend more and more intimately to involve 
and engage the materials and techniques of 
experimental zoology and structural and func- 
tional neurology as well as of psychobiology. 

Of theoretical positions the teleological and 
the mechanistic {see Mechanism and Vitalism) 
appear in comparative psychology as in all 
science. 'I'liat they are other than expressions of 
temperamental differences among investigators 
has not been proved . Extremists arc not lacking, 
but the majority of comparative psychologists 
appear to be pragmatic in their objectivism and 
to harbor the hope, if not also the belief, that 
their division of biological science is more likely 
to be advanced than retarded by open ininded- 
ness, breadth of view, freedom from dogmatism 
and willingness to try all methods and all points 


of view. Few of them have denied or arc pre- 
pared to deny that mind may be an aspect of 
activity or at least of organic activity. As a rule 
they strive disinterestedly for reliable genetic 
description of mind and its expressions in be- 
havior and thus for a better understanding 
of life. 

Robert M. Yerkes 

See: Psycholoov; Social Psycholooy; Child Psy- 
chology; Behaviorism; Gesialt; Consciousness; 
Instinct; Animal Societies; Biology. 

Consult: As representative of stages of development, 
points of view and major fields of inquiry in com- 
parative psychology: Romanes, George John, Mental 
Kvolutitm in Animals (London 1883); Morgan, C. 
Lloyd, An Introduction to Comparatwe Psychology 
(rev. ed. London iqo6); 'I'horndike, Edward L., Ani- 
mal Intelligence (New York 1911); Hobhouse, L. 'P., 
Mind in Knolution (3rd ed. London 1 Q2f)); Washburn, 
Margaret Floy, The Animal Mind (3rd etl. New York 
1926), with bibliography; Watson, John B., Delundor: 
an Introduction to Comparatwe Psychology (New York 
1914); JJandhuch der veigleichenden Psychologic, ed. by 
(J. Kafka, 2 vtils. (Munich 1922), with bibliography; 
Yerkes, Robert M. and Ada W., The Great Apes, a 
Study of Anthropoid Life (New Haven 1929), with 
bibliography. 

COMPARATIVE RELIGION. Although re- 
ligions have actually been compared for more 
than two thousand years, comparative religion 
as a scientific discipline is modern, having its 
point of origin in the study of religious data by 
scholars in the second half of the nineteenth 
century. Made on the pattern of comparative 
philology and comparative mythology, the term 
comparative religion has always been awkward 
and unsatisfactory. It may be regarded as syn- 
onymous with the science of religion, science des 
religions, Religicmswissenschaft, and inclusive ot 
les sciences religieuses. 'Fhc generally accepted 
divisions of the study are history of religions, 
psychology of religion and philosophy of reli- 
gion, corresponding with Cioblet d’Alviella’s 
classification of hierography, hierology, hieros- 
ophy, although L. II. Jordan among others has 
steadily advocated a further division to be de- 
voted to comparison of religions (see Third 
Inteniational Congress for the History of 
Religions, Transactions, Oxford 1908, vol. ii, p. 
3 ^^- 452 )- 

From the time of the mingling of religions in 
the Greco-Roman world thinkers have been 
forced to evaluate their own religion in relation 
to others. Scores of theories have been advanced 
for the reconciliation of religions, theories as to 
the nature of religion, laws of religious develop- 
ment and interpretations of religious origins. 
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The professedly scientific theories of modem 
scholars in the field of religious origins were 
often anticipated by those of earlier thinkers: 
for example, the worship of the souls of dead 
heroes advanced by Euhemerus (c. 300 B.C.); 
fetishism and astrolatry, by C. De Brosses 
(1709-77); satisfaction of human needs, by A. 
Court de Gebelin (1725-84); animism, by N. S. 
Bergier (1718-90); astrolatry, by C. F. Dupuis 
(1742-1809); fetishism, deified men and astrol- 
atry, by C. Meiners (1747-1810); and the sense 
of wonder and mystery, by C. G. Ileyne (1729- 
1812). A note which runs consistently through 
all these centuries is the steady assumption of 
the supreme status and transcendent worth of 
Judaism and Christianity. All work on religions 
therefore resolved itsolf into apologetics. Condi- 
tions were not ripe for the development of 
religious sciences until toward the close of the 
nineteenth century. 'Fhen several factors con- 
verged to make j>ossible a more objective ap- 
proach to religious materials. After many false 
starts there developed a historical and critical 
spirit best represented in the mid-century by 
K. O. Muller in his Proleffomena zu nner wissen- 
schafthchen Mytholoj^ie (Gottingen 1825). Then, 
also for the first time, there was made available 
\n adequate mass of reliable materials relative 
to many religions which had been collected by 
European coiKpierors, travelers and nii.s.sion- 
aries. The conflicting and discordant attempts 
to interpret these religions made more than ever 
apparent the necessity of finding a method free 
from bias and a priori reasoning. At the same 
time the achievements of the new science of 
comparative philology, followed by the first 
flights of comparative mythology, turned the 
philologists to the study of the religions revealed 
in the newly discovered sacred books of the 
Orient. A still greater stimulus was the theory of 
biological evolution, which encouraged anthro- 
pologists and students of society to seek a law of 
evolution in the religious history of man. Out- 
standing investigators in theology, history and 
the sciences were attracted by these develop- 
ments and undertook to put the history of 
religions on a scientific basis; a new objective 
attitude and an effort to esscape the hampering 
hand of apologetics became signs of the new 
trend. 

The new science found an eager welcome. 
University departments were given over to it 
and before the close of the century there were 
chairs for the study of religion in Holland, 
Switzerland, France, Italy, Denmark, Belgium 


and America. The science rapidly acquired 
special lectureship foundations, its own journals, 
museums, textbooks and international con- 
gresses. Although freed from the shackles of 
apologetics, it soon became clear, however, that 
comparative religion could not remain a disci- 
pline circumscribed within definite boundaries, 
for its development as a science depended upon 
research in all phases of the history of man. 
Specialists in all the sciences which deal with 
human culture have during the last eentury been 
its builders, and the great names which mark the 
stages of its development are also the important 
names in the various social sciences. 

The exploitation of the rich heritage of 
materials and tools of research furnished by 
earlier scholars was undertaken by no less than 
six distinct groups, each with its own special 
interest. The chief figure of the philological 
school was Max Muller (1823-1900), who had 
made a brilliant application of comparative 
philology to the study of mythology and who 
now turned to the interpretation of religion in 
the opening lectures of tlie Hibbert Foundation 
{The Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated 
by the Religions of India, London 1879) and of 
the Gifford Foundation {Natural Religiorif 
London 1889; Physical Religion, London 1891; 
Anthropological Religion, London 1892; and 
Theosophy: or. Psychological Religion, London 
1893). 'fhe anthropological school, which was 
interested chiefly in primitive religions, had as 
its outstanding figures before the opening of the 
century E. B. Tylor (1832-1917), J. G. Frazer 
(1854- ) and A. Lang (1844-1912). The method 
of both of these groups was comparative and 
psychological. Not to be classified in any school 
but of great influence was Herbert Spencer, who 
began his Principles of Sociology (3 vols., London 
1877-96) with a treatment of religious origins. 
In France in the closing decades of the century 
Emile Durkheim (1858 1917) announced a new 
objective sociological method, while earlier in 
Germany M. Lazarus (1824-1903) and C. 
Steinthal (1823-99), joined by W. M. 
Wundt (1832-1920), had established the school 
of Volker psychologic. In addition to these influ- 
ences there were scholars like Albert R^ville 
(1826-1906), Jean RtJville (1855-1908), Conrad 
von Orelli (1846-1912), Chantepie de la Saus- 
sayc (1848-1920), Maurice Vernes (1845-1923), 
C. P. Tiele (1830-1902) and many specialists in 
the realm of a single religion, who continued the 
tradition of the historical school. Finally, there 
were the theologians, historians and anthropol- 
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ogists who continued to write histories of reli- examined it often turns out to be only a seartu 


girns and comparative religion colored with 
jrt or disguised apologetics. The story of the 
last half century of development is thus largely a 
record of slow emancipation from presupposi- 
tions and the refinement of methods on the part 
of all groups, with a gradual realization of the 
necessary synthesis of the sciences in the inter- 
pretation of the constantly changing social 
process of which religion is a function. 

'rhe escape from unconscious biases which 
are part of the intellectual climate in which 
scholars live has also been a slow process, 
lixpericnce indicates that the attainment of a 
purely objective approach to the materials of 
religion is especially ilifficult. Although scholars 
early and easily abandoned the concept of 
primitive revelation, a species of revelation 
theory continued to hold the ground for dec- 
ades. Theological dogma w'as likewise discred- 
ited, but the continuation of its fundamentals 
in the religious philosophies of CJ, W. F. 
Hegel, F. Ji). D. Schleierrnacher, Immanuel 
Kant and A. B. Ritschl shaped the world view’ of 
many scientific workers and colored their in- 
terpretation of the facts of religions. Only in the 
last decade have theological ideas and concepts 
of the supernatural, regarded as functions of 
social groups, been brought completely within 
the control of the religious sciences. The science 
of religion has not even yet outgrown fully such 
concepts as a “faculty of faith,” the psycho- 
logical unity of mankind, religious sentiment, 
religious instinct and religious consciousness. 
A third bias and a much more serious one was 
the presupposition that a unilinear law of evolu- 
tion might be discovered in the social realm and 
therefore also in the development of religion, 
Herbert Spencer, Max Miillcr, Emile Durklieim 
and the early anthropologists shaped their 
materials in terms of this hypothesis. The gen- 
eral titles of the Hibbcrt lectures also indicate 
this interest. Reckless use of the comparative 
method did make possible the arrangement of 
the materials of the religions of preliterate 
peoples into a plausible scheme of evolution, but 
inability to find agreement regarding origins and 
conflicting reconstructions of the supposed law 
of development led to the chastening of the 
method and removal of its influence from the 
field. A more persistent bias — the identification 
of religion with ideas of the supernatural and 
attitudes toward it — was the result of the pecul- 
iar nature of Christianity as a religion. Indeed, 
when the long search for religious origins is 


for the earliest and simplest idea of the super- 
natural. 'Fhe controversy over magic and religion 
was made possible only because religion had by 
definition been identified with man’s relation to 
divine beings. This long logomachy ended in the 
discovery that s(3-calleil magic is simply an ir- 
rational, emotionally created technique and 
hence, unless a distinction is arbitrarily read into 
the two terms, inseparable from other phases of 
the religious complex. When the idea of a pro- 
gressive evolution from the simple to the more 
complex and the idea of religion as belief in the 
supernatural were ultimately removed, the 
religious sciences were able to sec religions in 
their manifold varieties as behavior patterns of 
groups in search of the necessary values in life. 
The drive of human desires for physical and 
social satisfactions thereafter took the central 
place in the study of religion, while ideology, 
cult and the specific values of the ideal could be 
clearly seen as relative to and shaped by the 
environmental situations of the group existence. 

When this life process, moving through chang- 
ing social human situations in relation to a 
natural environment, was accepted as the creator 
of the elements of the religious complex, the 
method o^ the religious sciences became clear. 
The interpretation of a religion must depend 
upon an adequate description of these changing 
situations. Then idea, ideal and cult technique 
w’ill be naturally oriented in their setting as func- 
tions of group life. To attain that adequate de- 
scription is the task of the science, and its fulfil- 
ment requires the collaboration of all the social 
sciences and their specific methods. For ma- 
terials, instruments of research and refinement 
of method the religious sciences depend upon 
prehistory, archaeology, geography, physical 
anthropology, ethnology, psychology, history, 
philology, sociology, social psychology and the 
criticism of documentary data and all the other 
social sciences which interj>rct economic, legal 
and institutional materials. Probably the great 
interpretative works of the future in the science 
of religion will be works of collaboration b' 
groups of specialized scholars familiar with the 
materials and methods of these various sciences. 

A. Eustace Haydon 

See: Religion; Religious Education; Theology; 
Dogma; Sacred Books; Evolution, Social; His- 
tory; Anthropology. 

Consult: History: Pinard de la Boullaye, H., L'itudt 
comparee des religions, 2 vols. (3rd ed. Pari.s 1929) vol. 
i; R^ville. J., Les phases successives de Vhistoire ues • •»- 
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ligiom (Paris 1909); Jordan, L. fl., Comparative Re. 
ligion; Its Genesis and Growth (Edinburgh 1905), and 
Comparative Religion; Its Adjuncts and Allies (I^ndon 
1915); Gruppc, O., Geschichte der klassisihen Mytho- 
logie und Religionsgeschichte (Lcipsic 1921); Hardy, E., 
“Zur Cicschichte der vergleichenden E.cligionsfor- 
schung” in Archiv ftir Rehgtonswissenschaft, vol. iv 
(Tubingen 1901) p. 45-66, 97-i35i 103 228; Leh- 
mann, E., ‘‘Zur Geschichte der Relit'ionsgcschichtc” 
in Chantepie de la Saussaye, P. D., Lehrbuch der Re- 
ligionsgeschichte, 2 vols. (4th cd. Tubingen 1925) vol. 
i, p. 1-22; Ilaydon, A. E., “Twcnty-l''ivc Years of 
History of Religions” in Journal of Religion, vol. vi 
(1926) 17-40. 

Methodology: Pinard de la Boullaye, H,, J.' etude 
comparde des religions, 2 vols. (3rd cd. Paris 1929) vol. 
ii; I'oucart, G., Ilistoire des religions et methode com- 
parative (Paris 1912) p. i-clxiv; Boas, F., “The 
Methods of Ethnology” in American Anthropologist, 
vol. xxii (1920) 311-21; Grachner, l'\, Methode der 
Ethnologic (Heidelberg iQii); Durkheirn, E., 
regies de la mHhode sociologique (2nd cd. Paris 1901); 
Case, S. J., “The Historical Study of Religion” in 
Journal of Religion, vol. i (1921) 1-17; Haydon, A. E., 
“What Ccmstitutcs a Scientific Interj)rctation of 
Religion?” in Journal of Religion, vol. vi (1926) 
243 - 49 * 

COMPAYRE, GABRIEL (1843-1913), French 
educational administrator and author. Compayre 
was professor of philosophy at '1 oulousc, in- 
spector general of public instruction and a 
member of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. He published many books on the 
history and science of education, translations of 
Locke, Sully, Hu.xley, and pamphlets on J. J. 
Rousseau, H. Spencer, Pestalozzi, J. Mace, 
Condorcet, Herbart, F. Pecaut, Montaigne, 
Demia, Horace Mann, le P^re Girard, PYnelon 
and Froebel. In 1909 he became director of 
Ueducateur moderne, an educational review. 

Compayre was not only a popularizer of 
pedagogy but a scientific pedagogue; although he 
had no pedagogical sy.stem of his own he under- 
stood and explained all systems. He was the first 
in France to base pedagogy upon psychology, 
especially child psychology, which he tried to 
build up experimentally. His L' Evolution intel- 
lectuelle et morale de V enfant (Paris 1893, 6th ed. 
1913; tr. by M. E. Wilson in International Edu- 
cation series, vols. xxxv, liii, New York 1902-09) 
is based on obser\’^ations of his own children con- 
cerning senses, memory, imagination, instincts, 
imitation, curiosity, judging and reasoning, 
language, plays. His U adolescence : Etudes de 
psychologic et de pedagogic (Paris 1909, 2nd ed. 
1910) introduced to France by means of an 
exhaustive and sympathetic review the work of 
G. Stanley Hall. While some of his work is 


obsolete his book is still of use, and his concep- 
tion of pedagogical science as independent of 
general philosophy was wholly new in its time 
and place. He gave scientific pedagogy a pre- 
eminent place in normal school training, in 
universities and in educational councils and was 
chiefly responsible for the development in 
France of pedagogical science. 

Roger Cousinet 

Consult: Bourdeau, J., “Notice sur la vie et les tnivaux 
de M. Gabriel Compayrd” in Academic des Sciences 
Morales et Polituiues, Seances et travaux, vol. Ixxxvii 
(1917) 237-72. 

COMPENSATED DOLLAR. The compen- 
sated dollar proi)osal is one of several plans 
which have been suggested to cure the evils of 
inflation and deflation. The object of these 
plans is to control money and credit wdth a view 
to maintaining an approximately steady general 
level of prices. 'This does not mean the control 
of individual prices or “price fixing.” The gen- 
eral level of prices can be maintained while 
individual prices are perfectly free to move, just 
as the waves of the sea are free to move up and 
down relatively to the general sea level. 

It is only since the World War that the idea of 
a monetary unit stabilized in purchasing power 
has attracted any widespread attention. Al- 
though there had been many similar schemes for 
varying the gold content of the dollar proposed 
by earlier writers, the compensated dollar pro- 
posal was most fully set forth by Fisher {Slahi- 
lizitig the Dollar). As a result of the new interest 
in the problem the plan has been widely dis- 
cussed and embodied in several bills which have 
been laid before Congress. 

The chief characteristics of the compensated 
dollar plan may be briefly summarized. First, 
upon its adoption all gold coins would be dis- 
pen.sed with anil replaced by gold certificates. 
These would not, like the present gold certifi- 
cates, entitle the holder to a fixed quantity of 
gold, but would entitle him to a fixed value of 
gold. 

Second, the weight of gold which would have 
this fixed value, i.e. would purchase the same 
market basket full of goods, would vary from 
time to time and would be determined in ac- 
cordance with an index number of commodity 
prices. If, for instance, the commodity price 
index should rise to 102, that is, 2 percent above 
the par agreed upon, the gold content of the 
dollar would be increased by 2 percent. If the 
index should decline to 97 the gold content of 
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the dollar would be reduced by 3 percent. In 
'other words, the price of gold at the United 
States Mint, instead of remaining immutably 
and artificially fixed as it has been since iS37at 
the figure of $20.67 an ounce, would vary from 
time to time just as the price of silver or any 
other commodity varies according to market 
conditions. 

Third, in order to keep a 100 percent reserve 
behind the gold certificates so that they would 
be fully covered like the present gold certifi- 
cates, any decrease in the value of the covering 
gold would retjuire that the government buy 
more gold with gold certificates to make up the 
deficiency. Conversely, if gold should increase 
in value additional gold certificates would be 
issued. 

Imurth, the equivalent of the present free 
coinage of gold would be retained. The right to 
deposit gold in exchange for certificates and 
likewise the right tf) rcilccm certificates in gold 
would have the same cflect as free coinage has 
today. Free coinage would then mean, as 
practically it does mean totlay, not the actual 
coinage of gold but the unlimited piircha.se of 
gold by the government at the price set. I’he 
government would pay for gold with certificates 
just as it does today. The difference would be 
that the price of gold under the compen.satcd 
dollar plan would vary in accordance with the 
variations in the official index number. Con- 
versely, the government would redeem gold cer- 
tificates, just as it does today, in gold at the 
market weight per dollar, in whatever amounts 
and whenever presented. The difference in re- 
demption would be that under the new plan the 
amount of gold paid out to redeem each dollar 
would vary from time to time. 

Fifth, there would be imposed a small bras- 
sage fee of, say, one percent. That is, the govern- 
ment would charge one percent more for gold 
than it would pay for it. The object of this 
charge would be not to remunerate the govern- 
ment for its services in operating the system but 
to prevent speculation in gold at the govern- 
ment’s expense. Such speculation might other- 
wise occur if, for instance, gold could be bought 
on one day at $20.50 an ounce in the o]>cn mar- 
ket and it were known that it could be sold 
back to the government the next day at $20.80. 
This brassage fee of one percent, coupled with 
the restriction that on no one date would the 
government change the price by more than one 
percent, would suffice to prevent speculation 
injurious to the government. Any speculation 


which might remain would be merely in antici- 
pation of expected price changes, would be 
beneficial rather than otherwise and would not 
be at the expense of the government exchequer. 

From the standpoint of actual cost of opera- 
tion the compensated dollar plan is far superior 
to any other plan for stabilization which still 
maintains gold as the basis of redemption. If the 
gold standard were to be given up, an entirely 
different and simpler system could be substi- 
tuted, such as that proposed by Professor Gil- 
bert Lewis of the University of California, who 
would have certificates virtually, although not 
literally, redeemable in composites of commodi- 
ties. The “managed currency” of Professor 
John JMaynard Keynes is another proposal for 
achieving the value standardiziition of the 
money unit. He proposes to reject gold as a 
dangerously harmful monetary standard and to 
sub.stitute jiaper credit currency in its stead. 
In his scheme also the amount of the currency 
issued would be detennined by index numbers. 

Irving Fisher 

See: Inflation and Deflation; Business Cycles; 
Price Stabilization; Credit Control; Money; 
Credit; Bankino, Commercial; Currency; Coinage; 
Gold; Index Numbers. 

Consult: Fisher, Ii-vinR, Stahilining the Dollar (New 
York 1920), and The Money Illusion (New York 1928); 
Clark, J. M., ‘‘Pos.sil>lc Complications of the Com- 
pensated Dollar” in American Economic Reinetv, vol. 
in (1913) 576-88; Taussig, !•'. W., ‘“Ihc Plan for a 
Ckimpcnsated Dollar” in Quarterly Journal of Eco~ 
nomtci, vol. xxvii (1912-13) 401-16. 

COMPENSAl’ION AND LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE. 'I’hc purpose of liability or third 
party insurance, including workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, is to indemnify the insured 
for damage to the persons or property of others 
for which he has been held legally liable. 
Although frequently written in the same form, 
insurance against the hazards of injury to the 
persons of third parties and to the property of 
third parties represents entirely separate covers 
and separately calculated premiums. The third 
parties suffering personal injuries may be em- 
ployees or members of the public. For actions 
arising out of industrial injuries to employees 
employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion policies are used, while claims by the 
public are covered by one of the numerous 
so-called public liability insurances. For damage 
suits originating from injuries to the property 
of third parties parallel property damage poli- 
cies have been devised where there is a hazard. 
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'I’he development of liability insurance has 
been conditioned by the increasing employment 
of practises involving danger of injury to thirti 
parties and by the changes in the law governing 
liability. Until the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the law in all countries held a 
person liable for injuries cau.sed by his own 
acts of commission or omission or (except in 
England and the United States) those of his 
agents, wards and servants, if it could be proved 
that this person did not exercise a reasonable 
amount of prudence and care, where law was 
based on dc facto responsibility for ownership 
or control (e. g. Prussian act of 1838). The mere 
occurrence of injury caused by ownership or 
control created liability. On the continent lia- 
bility was linked to negligence by the doc- 
trines of civil law, and in English speaking 
countries by common law as interpreted by the 
courts. In the latter the liability for injuries to 
employees as such was for a long time non- 
existent. The courts held the employer blame- 
less if it could be shown that the injury was 
the result of an act of another workman or was 
a usual risk of occujiation or was due in how- 
ever small a part to some action of the injured 
party. Any of these defenses of the eiiqiloycr 
was suflicicnt to defeat a suit for damages 
except in a very few cases. It was not until 
1880 that the Employers’ Liability Act was 
passed in England which invalidated to some 
extent the “fellow servant” defense of the em- 
jdoyer and for the first time penetrated the 
almost complete immunity of the master in 
industrial accident suits. Soon thereafter the 
American states entered upon a period, which 
was to last for a quarter of a century, of em- 
ployers’ liability legislation attempting to re- 
strict the scope of employers’ defen.scs. The 
injured worker could now hope for a measure 
of relief in the courts, and although his case 
was weak according to modern standards it 
created a new hazard for his employer, who 
called for insurance protection. 'Phe first com- 
pany, the Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, began business in England in 1880; 
in 1 886 it also wrote the first employers’ lia- 
bility policy issued in the United States. The 
first American company was the Travelers of 
Hartford founded in 1889. 

Despite the modifications of employers’ de- 
fenses introduced by employers’ liability enact- 
ments very little improvement was effected in 
the condition of the employee. For the essentia] 
feature of a negligence system i.s that liability 


must be tested and proved in a court of law, 
and no matter how broad minded its adminis- 
tration no court can overcome the handicap of 
a code of rules originated centuries before the 
factory sy.stcm. Most injured workers received 
no indemnity at all. Those few who were suc- 
cessful were compensated months and even 
years after their injury. A remedy was sought in 
substituting the principle of compensation for 
that of liability for negligence. The principle 
of compensation is based on the assumption 
that the complexity of the modern industrial 
structure makes it a practical impossibility to 
allocate blame for an industrial injury. It goes 
much further than the mere statement that it 
is unjust for the employer to leave to his em- 
ployees the burden of meeting the industrial 
injury hazard; it jxxstulatcs that indu.strial in- 
jury is an occufiational risk and as such is one 
of the costs of production which like all other 
costs must be borne by the final consumer of 
the product. The employer is made responsible 
not for the occurrence of the injuries but 
merely for collecting from the group the cost 
of paying for them. As soon as an industrial 
injury as defined in the appropriate statute 
takes place it is compensated by the employer 
or the insurer to whom he has transferred his 
liability. The defenses of the “fellow servant” 
and the “assumption of risk” rules arc entirely 
gone, and that of contributory negligence is 
almost entirely gone. The first English com- 
pensation law was enacted in 1897 
scope of its operation was materially extended 
in 1900 and 1906; it was revised again in 1923. 
The first effective American compensation stat- 
ute dates from 1911, and since then all but 
four American states (Arkansas, Florida, Mis- 
sissippi and South Carolina) have enacted 
compensation legislation. 

Generally speaking, on the continent of Eu- 
rope liability for industrial injuries was from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century gov- 
erned by the doctrine of negligence of the civil 
law, which did not differentiate between em- 
ployees and members of the public and conse- 
quently did not offer the defense of the “fellow 
servant” rule. 'Fhe risk borne by the employer 
was therefore greater than in English common 
law countries and at an earlier date he sought 
to protect himself by taking out collective 
insurance for his workmen with a private com- 
pany or by insuring himself in a state fund, as 
in France, or by making contributions to work- 
men’s benefit organizations, as in Prussia. With 
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the spread of industrialism the principle of 
compensation was eventually substituted for 
that of liability. The steps in this development 
were the shifting of the burden of proof in 
industrial injury cases to employers, the devel- 
opment of the concepts of occupational risk and 
the extension of the compensation principle 
from a few hazardous trades to a great majority 
of industrial occupations. Beginning with Ger- 
many in 1884 European and South American 
states enacted general workmen’s comj>ensation 
laws; in some cases these statutes were merely 
an extension of liability legislation which here- 
tofore applied only to radways, shipping and 
mining. This process received an additional 
impetus from the trend towanl social insurance 
in the post-war period, so that at present vir- 
tually every country of occidental civilization 
has some amount of compensation legislation. 

Compensation l.iws created a new hazard for 
the employer .mil made insurance protection 
imperative for all hut the very large concerns 
and for industries in which the occupational 
risk is extremely small. Since comj>ensation 
laws are enacted for the benefit of the W'orkmcn 
and payments may extend for as long as a 
generation after the occurrence of the accident, 
insurance protection is e.s.senti.d in carrying out 
the piirjioses of the legislation. Compensation 
statutes in practise, however, do not always 
connote compens.il ion insurance. Thus the Eng- 
lish take the extreme position of permitting the 
employer to remain uninsured, although in fact 
a majority pool their risks in mutual employers’ 
associations or insure with private carriers. In 
hYance workmen’s compensation insurance is 
also optional, but the payment of compensation 
is safeguarded by a state guaranty fund sup- 
ported by taxation of non-insured employers. 
On the other hand, where compensation is an 
integral part of a more comprehensive program 
of social insurance, compensation insurance 
with a specified insurer is likely to be com- 
pulsory. In (jerrnany, for example, cveiy em- 
ployer must insure his accident risk in a mutual 
employers’ as.sociation; in addition both em- 
ployers and employees must contribute to sick 
benefit funds, which cover incidental disability 
from industrial accidents. Although the German 
system is highly autonomous in administration, 
the insurance funds arc closely supervised by 
the state. Seven American states which compel 
insurance W'ith a state fund (although tw’o of 
these permit self-insurance) offer an example 
of still another form of compulsory insuranee. 
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In other American jurisdictions the general rule 
is that the employer must either insure or 
satisfy the state that he is able financially to 
bear the risk himself. 

Self-insurance may under certain conditions 
be almost as satisfactory as insurance with a 
carrier. If the establishment fund of a large 
concern were carefully segregated from its other 
assets, managed as an independent entity and 
efliciently supervised by public authority it 
would be as safe as any other insurance fund. 
But even in such circumstances the fact that 
compensation is paid directly by the employer 
is likely to intimidate the employee into accept- 
ing less than his just due. In too many cases 
.self-insurance means only that the employer 
is relieved from making insurance premium 
payments and jiays benefits as long as his assets 
wairant. A disgraceful blot on the American 
compensation record is the frequency with 
which the victims of accidents, e.specially of a 
cata.strophic character, receive little or nothing 
bccau.se the employing ci'rporation is insolvent 
and pas.ses out of the picture. 

Where the American employer insures his 
compensation risk with a private carrier he may 
choose between the stock compiany, the mutual 
company and the reciprocal exchange. 'Fhe 
stock company, a profit making enterprise, 
relies for its busine.ss upon a .system of agencies 
which in many cases extends to every part of 
the country. It promi.ses to the employer a fixed 
cost of covering the compensation risk and the 
.superior senice of its widespread organization. 
Ix-gally the mutual insur.mce company repre- 
sents an association of persons or corporations 
who have combined their compensation risks. 
IVIutual companies differ, however, from many 
mutual a.ssociations of employers found in 
European countries in that most of them are, 
like stock companies, operated by a corps of 
specialists; generally the members of the mutual 
are no clo.ser to the details of the business than 
are the customers of the stock carrier. Mutuals 
do not maintain an expensive agency system, 
and they refund profits to their members in the 
form of dividencis. The so-called reciprocal or 
interin.surance exchange is a variety of mutual. 
In legal form it is an association of persons 
each of whon. agrees to indemnify every other 
member .severally and not jointly. Each member 
maintains a separate deposit W'hich correspomls 
to a premium in an insurance comjiany and 
constitutes the base of the entire interinsurance 
structure. The size of the deposit determines 
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the proportion in which each member is charged 
upon occurrence of loss and the liability of each 
member for debt. The affairs of the exchange 
are in the hands of a manager or attorney-in- 
fact, who is paid a certain percentage of the 
deposits. The reciprocals insist that legally they 
arc not insurance corporations and that their 
organization makes them immune from all in- 
surance legislation as such. Their exact legal 
status is almost entirely undetermined, and the 
legislation which governs them is totally special 
and inadequate. Also in ten American states 
and some foreign countries the employer may 
(and in seven American states must) insure his 
risk with a state fund which is actually a mutual 
company administered by government ap- 
pointees. 

The comparative importance of these carriers 
in the United States at the present time may 
be measured by the distribution of premium 
income among them: the stock company still 
obtains 60 percent, although it is faced with 
ever keener competition; the share of the mu- 
tual company is about 20 percent and that of 
the state fund, including the exclusive funds, 
runs consistently between 16 and 17 j^ercent; 
the reciprocal exchange wrote about 6 percent 
of the business in 1923 but its share had de- 
clined by 1929 to about 3 percent. 

A scientific comparison of insurance carriers 
would involve three elements: cost of insurance 
to employers and of administration of compen- 
sation to the state, security to both employers 
and beneficiaries and the standard of .service 
maintained in promptness and adecjuacy of 
compensation payments and in accident pre- 
vention work. Such comparison is, however, 
difficult; the carriers differ from each other in 
the type of business done and comprehensive 
data on all these questions are not available. 
As compared with the mutual the stock com- 
pany claims superior security because of its 
broader base of operations, and in American 
practise it has been outstanding in efforts toward 
industrial accident prevention. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that there have been failures 
among stock companies and that their expense 
ratio is about twice as high as that of the mu- 
tuals. On the other hand, the lower costs of 
the mutuals are due not merely to the fact that 
they have eliminated the agency system but 
also to the fact that as a class they write larger 
risks which tend to produce lower loss and 
expense costs. The reciprocal exchange oper- 
ating on the assessment plan is not in a position 


to offer the advantage of fixed cost to its mem- 
bers, unless it reinsures or severely limits its 
members’ liability; moreover, if it can limit 
the liability of its members for debts to third 
parties (a privilege recognized in one state), the 
reciprocal as a type of insurance carrier does 
not maintain an adequate standard of security 
for compensation beneficiaries. Apart from pub- 
lic subsidies sometimes received, the expenses 
of a properly administered state fund should 
not be lower than those of a mutual company, 
nor is the security of j^ayments by it superior, 
except morally, perhaps, to that of an effi- 
ciently managed private carrier. As a public 
agency it cannot select its risks, and in the 
case of certain industries with a high injury 
hazard it is often the only carrier willing to 
insure. 'J’hcoretically a state fund does not have 
as much inducement as a private carrier to 
engage in “short changing” settlements with 
victims of industrial accidents and to delay the 
payment of compensation by prolonged litiga- 
tion. In fact, one of the conclusions of the 
investigation carried out by the United States 
Bureaji of Labor Statistics covering the period 
from 1917 to 1919 was that “state funds arc 
more liberal in settling claims and appeal fewer 
cases to the cornmi.ssions or courts” {Bulletin^ 
no. 301, 1922, p. 4). Other equally authoritative 
students of the question, however, point to the 
fact that for political reasons the personnel of 
the .state insurance fund is often mediocre and 
that appropriations to maintain it are often cut 
down to a point where efficiency is hampered. 
Moreover, it is alleged that employees of the 
state fund sometimes consider themselves trus- 
tees for the insuring employers rather than for 
the injured employees and resort to the same 
practises of paring down claims as do the less 
scrupulous private carriers. This is particularly 
detrimental to the interests of employees when 
the settlement of claims is in the same hands 
as those which manage the state fund. 

As compared with self-insurance and com- 
petitive insurance carriers monopolistic insurers 
have a great many theoretical advantages. They 
enjoy considerable economies in the cost of 
operation: their selling costs arc wholly elimi- 
nated and smaller savings are effected in policy 
issuance, claims adjustment and plant inspec- 
tion. In the matter of security of payments to 
beneficiaries they have the undoubted advan- 
tage of unlimited power of assessment upon 
the insurants and of a base of operation usually 
sufficiently broad to yield a premium income of 
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safe magnitude. Where the monopoly is vested 
in a public insurance fund separated from the 
administration of claims settlement, the monop- 
olistic insurer should have a better record than 
a competitive insurer in the prompt and equi- 
table adjustment of claims. These are the con- 
siderations which underlie the agitation in the 
United States for compulsory insurance with a 
state fund, espoused by organized labor and 
the American Association for Labor Legislation. 
M'he American experience wdth exclusive state 
funds, however, has not been as satisfactory 
as theoretical considerations would lead one to 
expect — particularly on the score of promptness 
ami liberality of payments and initiative iti 
undertaking accident prevention work. 

In most American states employers’ liability 
and workmen’s compensation insurance are 
combined in one policy. The reason for this is 
that compensation nowhere applies to all indus- 
trial injuries: not all intrastate occupations are 
covered, interstate and foreign commerce are 
entirely left out, and under the so-called elective 
laws either employer or employee may elect 
not to come under the compensation law. Vic- 
tims of imlustrial injuries not jirotected by the 
compensation law may sue and obtain relief 
under provisions governing employers’ liability. 
'I’he contract in general use is known as the 
S+^andard Workmen’s Compensation and lun- 
ployers’ Liability Policy. It is required in many 
states and is used everywhere by the companies 
in order to secure uniformity. ’I’hc principal 
clauses of the policy contain the promi.ses of 
the company to inspect the insured premises, 
investigate reported accidents, defend suits and 
settle claims. Every part of the compensation 
law, whether mentioned in the policy or not, 
is in fact a part of the policy and governs its 
interpretation. 'J'hc policy period is always one 
year, because of rapidly changing conditions 
that affect risk and premium. There is no policy 
face or limit; in every respect the company 
stands in the place of the employer. 

Rate making in compensation insurance must 
be based on an adequate system of risk classi- 
fication; otherwise the losses of one industry^ 
will be paid by another or, where a company 
carries other lines, by an altogether different 
group of insurants. A risk class or classification 
may be an entire industry, as cast iron pipe 
manufacturing; or an occupation, as carpentry; 
or a process, as blasting. In a classification are 
placed the loss and pay roll data for all insured 
risks and the average loss cost or pure premium 
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ascertained. The risk classification must be 
broad enough to develop a dependable experi- 
ence for rate making; it must b6 homogeneous 
in respect to physical hazard in order to yield 
a true rate; and it must coincide as far as possible 
with the actual divisions found in industry 
in order to eliminate a multiplicity of rates for 
a single plant. The requirement of homogene- 
ity, then, conflicts with that of following the 
lines of industrial division and even more so 
with the requirement of sufficient volume of 
data. The rate maker may not simply pile up 
loss and pay roll data by adding the experience 
of the years cumulatively, for rates of accident 
frequency and severity change, wage levels rise 
or fall, the compensation laws themselves are 
revised and their administration is consistently 
liberalized. Some of the changes which invali- 
date uneorrected data, such as the effect of an 
amendment to the schedule of benefits, may 
be exactly measured; others, such as changes in 
wage level, are so tenuous that the actuaries 
no longer attempt to take them into considera- 
tion. At the same time, the data cannot be con- 
fined to the very recent past because what 
would be gained in homogeneity would be lost 
in volume. Again, territorial differences hamper 
the rate maker when he attempts to add to his 
data by using nation wide experience. Every 
state has its own compensation law; liberality 
of administration varies between the states; 
accident rates are not the same; wages are 
pitched at different levels. In order to be com- 
parable and susceptible of combination data 
must be adjusted. These adjustment and cor- 
rection factors and procedures, no matter how 
carefully conceived and executed, are neverthe- 
less artificial and capable of error. 

After years of attempting to pitch rates at 
precisely the correct level and to project rates 
made today into the future the compensation 
rate structure has become comparatively simple. 
National or basic pure premiums are con- 
structed for all the risks of a given classification 
throughout all the states; thus the desired 
volume of loss and pay roll experience is se- 
cured. The resulting pure premiums are “re- 
verted” (corrected) to the required state level. 
It is important to note, however, that this 
average pure premium is used only when the 
experience of a state is deficient in quantity. 
In the current rate structure an important 
factor in rate making is that of credibility, or 
standard for measuring the reliability of a single 
state’s experience. Its purpose is to permit a 
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state to make its own pure premiums to the 
extent to which its experience measures up to 
the standard of experience adequacy. The final 
rate as given in the manual is obtained when 
the pure premium is loaded for expense such 
as taxes, the cost of acquiring business (com- 
mission to agents and brokers and the expense 
of field supervision), the expenses of maintain- 
ing the home office, of inspection and accident 
prevention, of claim adjustment and the like. 
Among the recent innovations propo.sed in 
premium making is the application of premium 
constants designed to make the smaller risks 
bear a greater share of expenses and loss co.sts. 

The manual rate is further refined in appli- 
cation to individual risks by merit rating, which 
has reached its highest development in work- 
men’s compensation insurance. Merit rating has 
been evolved in part as a competitive weapon 
and in part as a means of accident prevention. 
The stock companies, which reejuire some 
means of combating the low cost argument of 
the mutuals and rely heavily on the service 
given to their policyholders, have naturally led 
in this development. One type of merit rating 
is schedule rating, in which the award of debits 
or credits on the manual rate is made by refer- 
ence to a schedule or list of the physical features 
of the risk. If the individual risk is more safely 
guarded and operated than the standard of 
safety set it will receive a credit or reduced 
rate; in the opposite case the insured must pay 
a rate higher than the manual. The essential 
feature of the schedule rating plan is that it 
assumes a direct relationship between the physi- 
cal features of the risk and losses. Despite the 
fact that it leaves out of consideration the in- 
tangible caUvSes of accidents it is unexcelled as 
a specific means of calling attention to unde- 
sirable equipment and practises. But it is 
expensive to operate and is subject to abu.se by 
the companies, which are naturally tempted to 
make rates as low as possible. Where schedule 
rating is prospective and gives credit for appear- 
ances, experience rating, the other type of merit 
rating, is retrospective. It awards merits and 
demerits on the basis f)f individual experience; 
where it is worse than that of the group, the 
insured is penalized; where it is better, he is 
gi\en a credit. Thus e\j>ericnce rating measures 
both the physical and intangible causes of loss. 
Its great advantage from the point of view t>f 
the carrier is its cheapness, because it is purelv 
an office operation. As a way of giving an object 
jesson in accident presention it is necessarily 


inferior to schedule rating, since the offending 
process or machine is not specifically pointed 
out. The two plans at present are used together, 
even on the same risk, but the trend is toward 
placing more emphasis on experience rating. 
In the future the two rating schemes will prob- 
ably be combined, experience rating serving 
as the basis and attention being called to the 
specific dangerous features of the risk. In the 
past one of the serious defects of both types of 
merit rating has been the persistent deficits 
resulting in premium income. 

'J’he National Council on Compensation In- 
surance is the dominant organization in com- 
pensation rate making in the United States. It 
is affiliated with local bureaus in all but a few 
states and through them it applies rates. Its 
entire operations arc under the direct super- 
vision of a representative of the Insurance 
Commissioners’ Convention, who is chairman 
of all committees entrusted with matters of 
rating. For the other liability lines the national 
organization is tlie National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters. In general both or- 
ganizations confine themselves to rating and 
allied functions and leave inspection, education 
and other services to the individual companies. 

Perhaps even more important than correct 
rates are correct reserves. A reserv-e is a fund 
set aside to meet an obligation; it is held by 
the company in trust for policyholders and 
beneficiaries. There arc two principal reserve 
funds: the unearned premium reserve and the 
loss rc.scrve 'Phe first of these consists of pre- 
mium payments by the policyholders which 
have not been earned by the company at the 
date of valuation. 'Phis sum must be on hand 
to meet losses that will surely take place during 
the remainder of the policy period. Should the 
carrier go out of business it would reinsure all 
of its risks by transferring the unearned pre- 
mium reserxx' to another company. It is needed 
also to make refunds to canceling policyholders. 
While the unearned premium reserve takes care 
of future obligations, the lo.ss reserve is a fund 
for the payment of those already incurred. It 
is peculiarly vital in compensation and liability 
insurance: in workmen’s compensation many 
of the payments are to be made in instalments 
extending over years, and the settlement of 
liability claims often requires considerable time. 

'Phe state regulates compensation and lia- 
bility insurance at many points, of which the 
most important arc' rates, reserves, methods of 
claim settlement and production expense. In 
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the United States the insurance departments 
of the state governments exercise only a most 
casual supervision over the making of rates. In 
over half of the states not even tlie filing of 
rates is required, and when power over rates is 
given a board or official it is generally only that 
of approval. The usual standard to which rates 
must conform is that of adequacy, supplemented 
sometimes by the requirement of reasonable- 
ness, but there arc many states that have no 
standard at all. Only in the state of Texas does 
the public authority make and enforce its own 
rates. The regulation of reserves is more strin- 
gent. The uniform liability loss reserve law 
adopted in twenty states requires the mainte- 
nance of a reserve equal to obligations on 
policies over three years old discounted at 4 
percent and to 65 percent of the earned pre- 
mium (less payments already made) on policies 
less than three years old. 'Lhe regulation of 
protluclion expense has so far been attempted 
only in New York, but in matters of insurance 
regulation the influence of the insurance com- 
missioner of this state is so far reaching as to 
be almost nation wide. The restrictions which 
he has approved have not yet been entirely 
successful, but the trend of the times will de- 
mand for workmen’s compensation the same 
restrictions as are already impo.sed on life 
insurance. 

Public liability insurance has been less af- 
fected by legal developments than employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation insurance 
becau.se liability for injuries to members of the 
})ublic is still governed more or less by the old 
law of negligence. With minor exceptions public 
liability insurance acquired independent impor- 
tance only with the introduction of machines 
in transportation, building and other exposed 
industries. It was the increasing use of the 
automobile more than any other single factor 
that stimulated the expansion of public liability 
insurance. The first automobile liability policy 
was written in England in 1895, and the first 
automobile property damage policy in the 
United States in 1898. At present automobile 
liability and property damage (liability) pre- 
miums represent about one third of the aggre- 
gate casualty premiums in the United States, 
and the present trend points to further rapid 
growth. Thirteen states in this country and two 
Canadian provinces have already enacted some 
form of scmicompulsory or compulsory auto- 
mobile liability insurance. An interesting recent 
development in compulsory automobile insur- 


ance is the suggestion that the principle of 
compensation without fault be applied to in- 
demnification for automobile accidents. 'I’he 
numerous other public liability and property 
damage (liability) coverages available at present 
{see Casualty In.suranc'f) are comparatively 
insignificant even in the United States, where 
they have reached their highest development. 
In 1929, for example, the net premiums for 
public liability and property damage other than 
automobile did not exceed 9 percent of total 
casualty premiums. Technically the various 
public liability lines clo.sely resemble employers’ 
liability and compensation insurance: they are 
written by the same carriers; rates and reserves 
are computed on the .same principles. Important 
differences affecting rates and reserves are that 
while the compensation policy has no face, 
public liability forms have definite limits for 
injury to a single person and for total payments 
on a single accident and that a very important 
part of the public liability policy is the promise 
to defend suits against the insured, many of 
which are groundless and exaggerated. 

C. A. Kulp 
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COMPETITION is a term in social theory 
which associates the fact of a struggle with the 
function of order. It is the key word in an ac- 
count, real, abstract or fictitious, of how rivalry 
for prestige and income, for power and wealth, 
comes to promote organization. It is by compc- 
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tition — whether of persons, firms, industries, 
nations, races, beliefs, habits or cultures — that 
the fittest survive; individuals, instruments and 
institutions of different capacities are given 
places in a going society; and an industrial sys- 
tem, whose personnel passes, materials decay 
and arrangements change, is adapted to new 
conditions. Competition is at once a process of 
selection, an economic organization and an 
agency of social development. 

The genus, of which competition is a belated 
sport, is rivalry. The fact of rivalry is universal 
in life and in society. It is manifest in a struggle 
between germ cells for a chance at life; plants, 
for sunlight and growth; bats and beavers and 
elephants, for food and mates; and kind against 
kind and like against unlike, for a foothold on 
the earth. It is evident in the strivings which 
attend the round of everyday activities; one 
against another, bakers contend to provide 
wholesome bread; undertakers, to give peaceful 
rest to the dead; salesmen, to break down re- 
sistances; scholars, to surprise truth and make 
contributions to knowledge; and uplifters, to do 
good. It appears in every social order under 
which men have lived; in the conflicts of tribes 
for unhappy hunting grounds; of holy men, for 
the glory of saying the most prayers; of barons, 
for castles on the Rhine; of merchant adveti- 
turers, for the spoils of the East; and of capital- 
ists, to bag the largest profits and to establish 
the biggest and best foundations. As event 
follows event into historya machine process wins 
its way against ancient crafts; a novelty called 
business displaces custom and authority in the 
control of industries; a fresh interpretation is 
read into the established law; a modem creed 
replaces outworn dogma in dominion over the 
human mind. If all the world’s a shifting 
stage, rivalry distributes the ever changing parts 
among the ever new players. 

Competition is rivalry subdued into organiza- 
tion by mles of the game. Nature after centuries 
of creative eflPort produced no such scheme of 
arrangements as the competitive system. No 
great convention, called to consider how indus- 
trial activities might be put together, contrived 
such a constitution for the economic order. It 
grew up at a time when the mediaeval regime of 
prelate and baron, of fief and glebe, was passing; 
it was essentially the product of petty trade. 
Into its making there went an element of choice, 
apparent in a few big decisions. "J’hc older way 
of authoritative control was rejected because of 
the mischief it had done; monopoly was unac- 


ceptable because of the threat it carried. But 
there was no conscious judgment to abandon 
status, to establish contract, to transform landed 
into commercial property or to replace custom 
with the market in the making of prices. For the 
most part, such arrangements just grew up. 
They represent the accommodations of a myriad 
of men, in a million places high and low, to their 
own little necessities; they are the survivals of 
a series of chance judgments. I’he general 
features which characterize competition came 
into existence long before its elements were re- 
marked or put together into a mental picture. 

In spite of haphazard growth a structure may 
be discovered within the competitive system. 
It consists of two pairs of institutions: private 
property and contract; profit making and free- 
dom of a trade. Tlie usages of private property 
determine who is to hold and to control the 
various resources of society; the usages of con- 
tract, how persons, instruments and materials 
are to be brought together in the productive 
process. 'J’ogcthcr property and contract supply 
the mechanics of competition. 'I’hc lure of 
profits draws individuals and corporations into 
industry and injj>els them to produce and 
market goods. The openness of an industry to 
all who care to take its chances prev cuts monop- 
oly and limits money making to reasonable 
gains. The bait of profit is beaccni and guide; 
the freedom of the trade is brake and governor. 
Together ‘^hey direct industry, keep it orderly 
and adjus it to a changing social order. 

Yet in no industry is competition as simple, 
mechanical or articulate as this. Each of the four 
institutions is a compound of many usages. The 
right to property is a bundle of equities, such as 
a voice in control, an interest in disposition and 
a claim to income, which may be put together 
into many permutations. An ownership of the 
old homestead in fee simj^le is one thing, the 
agglomeration of privileges which make up the 
ownership of a great railway system quite 
another. A shift in demand, the revision of a 
statute, an innovation in technology or a change 
of management may affect the character of a 
right or rob property of its value. I’hc right of 
contract, once thought of as a voluntary agree- 
ment between equals, is a changing thing; it has 
been remade by the rise of the corporation, the 
coming of businc.ss and the growth of large scale 
production. At present many bargains with all 
their conditions are proposed by one party and 
accepted or rejected by the other. The profit 
motive appears in many forms; the corn grower 
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and the automobile manufacturer, the baron of philosophers as the god of all society; perhaps 
steel and the baronet of coal, may be equally there is competition among the angels and 
devoted to their own pecuniary interests, but the Gabriel and Raphael have won their ranks by 
arts of money making which they practise are doing the maximum of worship on the minimum 

very different. All trades may at law be equally of grace. It might well inspire an epic on the 

open, but in fact they are buttressed about by consecration of cannibalism, 
very different barriers against the intruder. In professional thought competition is iso- 
Competition is too living to know a set pattern; lated and reduced to abstract statement. The 

the current organization of the shoe industry economists were captivated by the Newtonian 
did not prevail at the turn of the century; the physics which, for the moment at least, had 
competition of grocers who vie for trade on the brought law, order and economy into the world 
same street is unlike that of the cotton planters of nature. So, with little thought of deliberate 
of twelve states who sell in a world market. The borrowing, they set about creating a mechanics 
competitive system is sprawling and conglomcr- of competitive business. To this end they em- 
atc as well as neat and orderly; it is contrived of ployed a bit of observation, a goodly amount of 
institutions, each of which is prone to depart abstraction and a bountiful measure of the most 
from its type; its operation depends upon men rigorous logic of the day. They made price — or 
quite unlike each other in intelligence, knowl- value — the focus of their attention, selected 
edge, foresight and judgment. As a product of buying and selling as the essential phenomena 
inconsequential growth it is a part of all that it to be studied, disentangled the market process 
has met. The norm may well be there, but a from general industrial activity and sought out 
tangle of colorful detail confuses the simple lines the principles of the economic order, 
of its structure. 7'he crux of the matter was to them the 

Acconlingly, a single cxj'jianation of competi- problem of economy. Its basic terms are a popu- 
tion is liardly to be expected. As with every lation of insatiable wants and a world of stub- 
attempt to run an abstraction through a mass of born and inadequate resources. Out of the gifts 
human behavior, the subject invites varied and of nature goods and services are to be produced 
conflicting statements. In popular writing, which satisfy the demands of men; since there is 
which is voluminous, competition is not dis- not enough to go round, the w'ealth of the com- 
tinguished from free enterprise, laissez faire and munity must be made to go as far as may be. 
capitalism, and judgments arc passed upon it as 'I'he result is a great productive system, with the 
if it were a synonym for the prevailin,'" economic maiket in the foreground, through which re- 
order. On the one hand, competit on is the sources are painfully converted into pleasure 
gigantic motor which has caused nearly every- giving goods. The actors are human beings, im- 
body to use his mental and physical powers to polled by the utilities which articles of consump- 
get ahead; it develops in the individual the tion possess to overcome the disutility of per- 
liabits of self-reliance, deliberation and eager, sonal effort. Each must take liis mite of service 
interested, universal watchfulness; it is that or his property to market and fetch away the 
reconciliation of men to j^roductivc processes wherewithal of his living. In the market goods 
which issues in the largest aggregate of wealth, and services are all tagged with prices and per- 
It is in alliance with morality, gives to a man sonal wealth comes by way of careful and shrewd 
material goods only upon condition that he calculation. In disposing of goods and services 
become something of an idealist and allows him each has to compete with others who have like 
plenty only when he is personally capable of ab- goods and services to sell. In seeking what one 
stinence. It has lifted our race to a standard would have each has to bid up against others 
where the mode of living of common laborers is who would take it away. As a result value is a 
more comfortable and desirable than the every- sovereign in the great competitive economy; an 
day existence of the kings of whom I lomer sings, upward dart of price or a downward drop allows 
On the other hand, competition is a nice new those who will pay most to purchase, gives a 
name for an ugly, brutal fact of all against all, market to those who will sell for least and effects 
without plan or system, without pity or mercy, a neat adjustment between supply and demand, 
it is a metamorphosis of the protean genius of Under the double competitive process of seller 
graft; it is not law, but lawlessness; carried to its against seller and buyer against buyer it cannot 
logical outcome it is anarchy or the absence of well be otherwise. For if it chances that a price 
law. It is hymned by penny-a-liners and is too low to effect a balance, a flood of bids 
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sj)eeds it to the pr()j)er level; and if too high, a 
host of r)irers brings it down. The domain of 
competition is almost universal, 'bhe march of 
invention opposes new wares to old: motor 
busses to street cars, electric refrigerators to ice, 
radio to the phonograph. Wants even vie to 
create a competition between unlike gfKxls: a 
modern car and an antiipie couch, an evening 
down town and a Sunday in the country art- 
rival claimants upon one’s income. With price as 
a guide competition continuously accommodates 
the production of goods to the changing demand 
for them. A delicate structure of responsive 
prices must keeji on effecting the best mediation 
that may be between the wants of the people and 
the productive capacity of industr\. 'I'he self- 
seeking individual is forced to have a thought 
about the comnuinity; acquisition is endowed 
with a social purpfi.se. 'I’hanks to the economic 
harmonies, there is no fundamental antithesis 
between competition and cooperation; competi- 
tion is the way of cooperation. 

'I'here is, in .sliort and in the abstract, a com- 
petitive order of economic forces acting of them- 
selves and by themselves. The industrial system 
is an automatic self-regulating mechanism which 
must continuously secure from a niggardly na- 
ture just such goods as yield the largest surplus 
of pleasures over jiains. It is a Newtonian eco- 
nomic system wherein matter is rejilaeed by 
wealth, attraction and repulsion give way to util- 
ity and disutility, the phenomena of the market 
like those of the heavens are given an equilib- 
rium, a system of checks and balances keeps the 
machine in order, and the theory of the conser- 
vation of energy finds a parallel in the law of the 
economic maximum. At the deft hamls of the 
theorists competitive activity was converted 
into an account which was at once the great 
explanation and the great apology. 

An abstraction easily becomes a norm to 
which reality must correspond. An ideal com- 
jH'tition finds its counterpart in a policy of com- 
petition for a going industrial system. Accidents, 
tricks of one kind and another, combinations, 
frictions great aiul small, whatnots which will 
not fit in, are discarded as no part of competi- 
tion. In the here and now -not iu vacuo or by 
benefit of ceteris paribus a practical competi- 
tion gives a.ssurance of order and economy to the 
affairs of industry. Its regime promotes effi- 
ciency in organization, economy in resources, 
fairness to the interested j>arties and orderly 
development in business. It tends to make each 
establishment in an industry tight and tidy, to 


fit establishments neatly together into industries 
and to articulate industries into an orderly 
system. It allows little tolerance to waste; the 
producer who would survive must give constant 
thought to cutting his expenses and must keep 
his house in order. Accordingly, the ventures 
which together make up an industry cannot con- 
tinue to absorb more laborers, use more ma- 
terials or claim more investment funds than are 
necessary. Its rule safeguards the interest of the 
consumer. No seller can persist, against others 
who would have his market, in palming off low 
quality goods or in selling wares for what they 
are not; nor can he keep on charging more than 
the traffic will mercifully bear. Since the pro- 
ducer is ever alert to costs there is a constant 
spur toward progrc.ss in the industrial arts; since 
advances in technology quickly become com- 
mon proj>erty the consumer is the lasting bene- 
ficiary of discovery and invention. 'Ehc rule of 
competition insures to the workman the true and 
full value of his service; and reasonable arrange- 
ments in regarti to hours, safety, health, disci- 
pline and hiring and firing. He is free to take or 
leave work in a shop, offer his services to a rival 
firm or hawk his labor in another industry, 
h'inally, with some friction but without ex- 
travagant waste, competition accommodates an 
industrial system of many changing elements to 
the novelty in demand and circumstances which 
change brings. All in all a decentralized system 
is far preferable to the way of authority. It is far 
better to take a chance on a multitude of little 
judgments, made by interested parties, properly 
checked and balanced, than upon a few big 
dcci.sions. 

As fact, theory' and policy, competition-as- 
it-is and as-it-is-set-down-in-books invites a 
varied attack. Critics, according to their several 
bents, are disposed to dispute its assumptions, 
to insist upon its limitations and to question its 
working. A first count, leveled against postu- 
lates, is an aspect of the prevailing skepticism. 
As a general challenge the critics wonder if in- 
dustrial phenomena lend themselves easily to 
mechanical analogy; if a uniformity and a pur- 
pose have not been given to an inchoate mass of 
human activity; and if an alien explanation has 
not been driven where it does not belong. They 
inquire whether simplicity and symmetry are 
not of the mind rather than of things, a fashion 
in truth long since outworn. From this they 
proceed to more specific doubts. Are men in 
industrial activities impelled exclusively or even 
primarily by self-interest.? If they are. has self- 
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interest an economic objective? And, if it has, promised b}^ a confusion of ends, by custom, bj 
can it be written down in pecuniary terms? Are understandings and by interference from with- 
the myriad of human judgments upon which out; and the uncertain domain of a com- 
the operation of the system depends adequately promised competition shades off into monopoly, 
grounded in knowledge, reason and foresight? public utilities, household economy and state 
Are materials, funds and labor responsive enterprise. 

enough to direction to give the controlled A third count is aimed at the competitive 
flexibility which the working of the system re- .system at work. A test of theory by reference to 
quires? Will the march of time and unwilled facts is difficult. 'Fhere are no certain standards 
events be kind enough to allow intent to be by which the quality of its operation may be 
realized? Is the process that converts a host of judged. Competition does not assure measurable 
petty decisions into a competitive order at work results; the promise is only of getting as much as 
free from serious hazards? Here the essence of may be out of the resources and effecting the 
the matter is the start of the argument. As these best mediation that may be among conflicting 
questions are differently answered, the com- intere.sts. As yet the focts that can be brought to 
petitive .system becomes to different .students a judgment are a mere handful. I'he studies ol its 
reality, a norm, an abstraction, a hyjiothesis, a actual operation are far fewer in number than 
myth and a fiction. the accounts of how competition is supposed to 

A second count is directed at the pretentious- work. Ihit though available facts cover a mere 
ness of the competitive explanation. It aims fragment of industry they reveal a .serious dis- 
ratlier to limii the province than question the erepancy between ideal and actuality. 'I’he con- 
rule of competition, 'rho system works, not sinner has his case: the quality of the ware is 
automatically but in response to human judg- uneven and below standard, the sum he pays is 
ments; in any enterprise what is done dejiends in excess of the nece.s.sary costs of production, 
upon where discretion lies. In different business and a fitful price tlivides users into the favored 
units bondholders, owners of shares, directors, and the unfavored. 'I'lie lahorcT has his corn- 
managers, underoflicials, laborers and iiue.st- plaint: working conditions seem to be dictated 
ment bankers have very different places in the by unenlightened self-interest, rates of wages 
scheme of control. Since each group has an defy explanation in terms of the laws of price, 
interest of its own not identical with that of the and existing standartls of life are not adequate 
concern the making of policy knows no sei livings. Hie industrial engineer cannot easily 
procedure. Nor is the way of discretion straight reduce the-competition-tlial-is lo an orderly 
and narrow. A lack of knowledge of the business diagram: establishments keep on being wa.stc- 
or of the industry makes for mistaken judg- fully run; bankruptcy claims the unfit but rc- 
ments. Oftimes a cake of custom makes manage- organization keeps them going; a potential 
ment so much a matter of routine that a chance capacity to produce is vasth in e\cc:ss of market 
obtrusion of competition becomes a di.sturbing demand; shops, plants, factf>ries and mines arc 
influence. 'I’hc fear of losses and the promise of jumbled into untidy industries. It is only 
gains lead rivals to see merit in brotherly under- crudely, irregularly, wastefully and with much 
standing; thus in many matters agreements come suffering that busine.sscs are accommodated to 
to replace the answers given by the operation of changing circumstance. 

competitive forces. The state, departing from an If specific studies fall short of an indictment 
ideal of non-interference, thrusts its regulatory at least they re\'eal a lag in economic organiza- 
will into the domain of private business. But tion. A scheme of arrangements which grew up 
even a qualified competition does not extend to amid the conditions of petty trade is hardly ade- 
the confines of the industrial system. Combina- quate to the great industry. The presumptions 
tion is not unknown in the land; railroads, tele- which underlie competitive policy do not belong 
graphs, telephones and waterworks bear only to the w'orld of the machine process, the cor- 
vestigial marks of a competition that is gone; the poration and quantity production. In the small 
waning domestic industries arc still under family town the tradesman can keep one eye on his 
control; and many important undertakings, such customers, another on his rivals and both on his 
as me national defense, the maintenance of own shop; in the great industry customers are 
roads and the provision of education, are under distant markets, an understanding of the indus- 
the auspices of government. In short, a competi- try demands a research organization, and the 
tion that will not run true to type has been cum- ups and downs of business depeiul upon factors 
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which lie at the ends of the world. In the small 
town the conditions of trade stand out in clear 
cut relief; all costs arc direct, price is a guide to 
production, a gradually increasing unit cost 
prevents untoward expansion and insures sound 
growth. In the great industry each hides from 
his fellow his sales strategy, overhead costs click 
on with the clock, a diminishing unit cost tempts 
to expansion, and an overdone capacity makes 
for disorderly growth. In the small town an 
occasional improvement is made in an ancient 
craft; as its use becomes general there is time for 
an easy accommodation. In the great indtistry 
invention and discovery appear and take their 
turbulent way through the economic system. A 
competition adapted to the deficit economy of 
petty trade may fail to serve the surplus econ- 
omy of l)ig business. 

In like manner competition has invited the 
attention of those who would do something 
about it. One group demands that it be pre- 
served, pure and undefiled, in all its native sim- 
plicity; another would eradicate the evil, root and 
branch, and substitute for it a moral economic 
order. But since the shortcomings especially 
remarked have been in specific performance, 
the general demand has been to mend the sys- 
tem and make it work. Revision has been a labor 
of love for those who would retain competition 
yet help it over the hard places and make smcKJth 
its going. Its arrangements have been modified 
from within. Business men, through trade, in- 
dustrial and commercial associations, have 
aimed at only so much of cooperation as will 
make competition less ruthless and more ra- 
tional. I'amicrs, resolutely opposed to monopoly 
in all its forms, have organized cooperatives to 
escape the tyranny of an uncontrolled market. 
Laborers have used the trade union only to 
secure a bargaining power equal to that of em- 
ployers. If the state has interfered in private 
matters, the use of formal authority — to con- 
serve natural resources, to set up weights and 
measures, to insure the quality of the ware, to 
fix hours of labor, to provide compensation for 
accidents, to distinguish “fair” from “unfair” 
competitive practises, to determine a plane of 
competition and to establish great industrial 
codes — leaves the rival firms in an industry as 
free to compete as before. In the wake of collec- 
tive action and state intervention there appears a 
regulated competition. 

The integrity of competition is not proof 
against such amendment. An up to date compe- 
tition which has a moral code, rules of the game 


and an umpire is not the old fashioned competi- 
tion of each for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost. Even if rivals continue to be free to 
vie for custom, the matters brought under direc- 
tion are no longer determined by re.sort to the 
ordeal of the market. If quality, hours and com- 
pensation are rescued from the play of economic 
forces and placed under authoritative control, 
wages, prices and performance might well 
follow. As item after item is withdrawn, compe- 
tition ceases to be the great arranger of economic 
affairs. A voluminous literature is concerned 
with the possibilities of a controlled competition. 
In it a formal authority, such as the government 
or an economic council, is alike to detennine 
quality, service and price and to fix wages and 
working conditions. Since neither consumers 
nor laborers may be exploited rival traders can 
earn profits only by imjiroving technical 
processes and reducing the expense of waste. 
Hostile critics, conscious of its vanishing do- 
main, have referred to the new competition as an 
engaging name for a novel sort of collectivism. 

A constructive effort has been made to main- 
tain competition. The free competition of the 
books has been paralleled with the enforced 
competition of the courts of law. In its de- 
pendence upon contract lies an inherent weak- 
ness in the institution. So long as buyers want 
goods and sellers are willing to accept dollars, 
liberty of contract gets things done and }>ro- 
motes order. But on occasion the lure of the 
same dollars makes it to the advantage of pro- 
ducer to agree among themselves to control 
capacity, to regulate output and to stabilize 
prices. Again the state is invoked, this time to 
make rivals compete. Freedom of contract is to 
be allowed along the vertical line, between buyer 
and seller; but it is to be j^rohibited along the 
horizontal line, between buyer and buyer and 
seller and seller, it is to be allowed where com- 
petition makes insecure the gains; it is to be pro- 
hibited where agreement is used to secure the 
gains. As long ago as the reign of Elizabeth there 
were statutes against monopoly; a comprehen- 
sive code against the restraint of trade has be- 
come part of the common law; the states of the 
union have attempted by statute to protect the 
good people against combinations; and in the 
Sherman, the Clayton and the Trade Commis- 
sion acts the national Congress has read en- 
forced competition into the law of the land. 

The statutes in behalf of competition invite a 
study in law enforcement. A violation of an act 
and a sentence of conviction are separated by 
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many barriers. An overworked department of 
justice may never get around to the case. The 
evidence, in the possession of persons who have 
an interest in concealing it, may not be forth- 
coming. A clear violation of the spirit of the act 
may not be comprehended in the letter. A maze 
of legal issues, upon any one of which the deci- 
sion may turn, may divert attention from the 
main question. A complicated procedure of ex- 
ception and demurrer and appeal, of review and 
re-review, of questions of fact and of law, may 
in the end wear the case out. Over a period of 
forty years the administration of the federal 
antitrust acts has resulted in an insignificant 
number of penal sentences, the collection of only 
a few million dollars in fines and the confiscation 
of a few cartons of cigarettes illegally shipped in 
interstate commerce. 

A translation of an economic policy into legis- 
lation is always an uncertain adventure; the 
words of the antitrust statutes have not been 
free from perad ventures. At one time the none 
too definite standard of the rule of reason was 
set up as the test of whether or not monopo- 
listic practises fell afoul of the law [Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey et al. v. 11 . S., 221 U. S. i 
(1910)]. At present activities of trade association 
that stop measurably short of price fixing are 
within the tolerance of the courts [Cement 
IMariufactiirers Protective Association ct al. v. 
U. S., 268 U. S. 588 (1925)]; but agreements 
among competitors to maintain prices, even 
though they be reasonable and impose no addi- 
tional burden upon consumers, arc under the 
ban [U. S. 7 k 'i'renton Potteries Co. et al., 273 
U. S. 392 (1926)]. In the British dominions, on 
the contrary, rivals may take reasonable precau- 
tions against cut-throat competition, and Eng- 
lish law has no place for “a rule of possible evil” 
(Attorney-General of the Commonwealth of 
Australia v. Adelaide S. S. Co., 1913 A. C. 781). 
It is not without significance that many cases 
under the Sherman Act have arisen out of small 
scale business and that conspicuous victories for 
the statute have been won in outlawing practises 
of trade unions. If legislation has helped toward 
the preservation of competition the result must 
be due not to effective and vigorous enforcement 
but to the devotion of captains of industry to the 
spirit of the law. 

A thousand trends which attend the coming of 
the new industrial revolution are amending the 
individual competition of petty trade into an 
organized competition within and between great 
industries. A competition, never so pure or 
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prevalent as assumed, is likely to be further 
compromised by acts of the state; it is more 
likely to be transformed by the growth of a 
scheme of formal control within business itself. 
It may well lose its identity in an authoritative 
economic order which will come to replace the 
state, just as the state replaced the church, as the 
dominant agency of social control. In any event 
the devices and procedures, the understandings 
and arrangements, which make up competition 
are being remade by changing circumstance; 
presently only a surviving sport will tell of an 
institution that once lived, inspired schematic 
economics and perplexed its critics. Its place and 
function are to be taken by some scheme of 
control for subduing conflict into organized 
struggle, for in any future ordering of human 
affairs, however backward, revolutionary or 
utopian, rivalry must have its place. Only in such 
a non-economy as heaven, where celestials are 
free from wants or there is a surfeit of all good 
things, can it be absent. 'I'he parties, the forms, 
the fiishions, the rules, the intensity and the ends 
of struggle may change; but the norm of compe- 
tition among persons, goods, industries, ideas, 
institutions and cultures must remain. 

Walton H. Hamilton 
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COMPOSITION. See Law. 

COMPROMISE) is that mode of resolving con- 
flicts in which all parties agree to renounce or to 
reduce some of their demands. A compromise, 
in contrast to a dictated solution such as is in- 
volved in coercion and conformity, implies some 
degree of equality of bargaining power. The 
agreement involved in compromise is also to be 
distinguished from that involved in integration. 
In the former case each party is able to identify 
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the precise extent of his losses and gains; in the 
latter, new alternatives are accepted of such a 
kind as to render it extremely difficult to discern 
the balance between concessions made and con- 
cessions received. Conflicting demands about 
wage scales, for example, may be deferred to an 
indeterminate future, while it is agreed to ex- 
periment meanwhile with a new means of in- 
augurating and of sharing production econo- 
mies. 'fhe latter course of action may have 
arisen during struggle or negotiation, and it may 
have brought about a redefinition of the interests 
of the contending groups. 

Any theory of the strategy of making com- 
promises would prescribe that adjustments be 
sought before differences have been so sharply 
drawn that considerations of prestige distort cal- 
culations of expediency. Compromises are often 
made impossible because the conflicting parlies 
have g»)ne so far in pushing their demands that 
they cannot comj^romise and still “save face.” 
Such a theory would emphasize the advantages 
of drawing attention to the values which are 
cherished in common, in the hope of avoiding 
too much concentration upon values which are 
mutually exclusive. When there are many such 
values held in common , success in the pursuit of 
any particular \'alue is secondary to the preser- 
vation of the whole network of common interests 
and sentiments. But when a working arrange- 
ment is reached through compromise under the 
stress of emergency, it can survive only if it be- 
comes fortified by the accretion of other interests 
and by the growth of emotional bonds. 

Society relies on compromise to adjust the 
conflicting claims of law and right that are 
couched in terms which if taken literally would 
render collective action impossible. In the 
memorable phrase of Burke, “All government 
... is founded on compromise and barter. We 
balance inconveniences; we give and take; — we 
remit some rights, that we may enjoy others.” 
No constitutional system can function smoothly 
without the growth of conventions which rejire- 
sent the sacrifice of formal claims to working 
necessities. This is particularly obvious when 
there is a division of power between central and 
local units of government and where there is a 
separation of powers among several branches of 
government. Even in absolute monarchies and 
dictatorships the ruler must concede much to 
the sentiments and interests of his subjects. 
While it is common to cite these instances as 
cases of compromise, this usage is not strictly 
accurate, since constitutional usages generally 
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grow without conscious arrangement. The true 
compromise is the conscious modification and 
adaptation of demands. It is more likely to be 
found in democracies, where the party system is 
relied upon for everyday governmental func- 
tioning, and especially when, as under a multi- 
party arrangement, a process of bargaining be- 
tween the parties for political advantage pre- 
cedes the formation of a relatively stable govern- 
ment. 

One salient feature of compromise is that it 
implies the objectification of values. Sometimes 
this objectifying process proceeds until a com- 
mon measure of value is accepted for numerous 
operations. This is the function of money in 
economic transactions; and to the extent that 
conflicting demands can be reduced to money 
tenns, as happens often m collective bargaining 
and industrial conciliation, compromise is made 
easier. Political values involve calculations of 
fighting power, which are clearly evident in 
international relations, but political values have 
never been objectified in any single index. The 
“balance of power” as the basis for international 
strategy came nearest to working effectively 
when one acre of land was a]>]>roximately equal 
in value as a source of men and materials to 
eveiy other acre, but even this assumption was 
never consistently adhered to. No medium of 
exchange could be devised which would bear 
the same relation to estimates of fighting power 
as monetary metals bore to estimates of eco- 
nomic value. 

Although comjiromise is generally conceded 
to be indispensable and is often commended by 
liberals as a substitute for revolution, a plv- 
losophy of compromise has been severely 
criticized. Attitudes are supposed to arise which 
encourage the temporizers and discourage the 
responsible social tliinkers. John Morley spoke 
bitterly of the notion “that if a subject is not ripe 
for practical treatment, you and I are therefore 
entirely relieved from the duty of having clear 
ideas about it” (p. 77). He complained of several 
factors which conspire to transform intellectuals 
into temporizers. Due to the rise of the scientific 
attitude “opinions are counted rather as phe- 
nomena to be explained, than as matters of 
truth and falsehood” (p. 25). Men are made self- 
conscious of the relativity of their own ideas and 
indisposed to insist upon them. I'hc concept of 
evolution itself may often be construed to 
“place individual robustness and initiative in 
the light of superfluities, with which a world 
that goes by evolution can well dispense” (p. 
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26). During transitional periods hope is often 
pinned on reforms which are soon shown to have 
no efficacy, and disillusionment ensues. 

Compromise is favored by tendencies which 
are early organized in the experience of the in- 
dividual. 'I'hese tendencies are often spoken of 
as impulses to submit, to subordinate the self. It 
is customary in the growth of the mind to stress 
the assertive drives which are unfavorable to 
comjiromise and to neglect the role of other 
human characteristics which prepare the way for 
the smooth adjustment of interpersonal rela- 
tionships. 

Harold D. Lasswki.l 
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COMPULSORY VOTING. See Votinil 

COMPURGATION was a legal jtrocedure 
whereby the party upon whom the burden of 
proof in an action rested cleared him.self by his 
own oath supported by the oaths of a number of 
oath helpers. 'I'he practise was widely ilistrib- 
uted throughout mediaeval liurojK*, jirincipally 
among (iermanic nations, and still survives in a 
tew remote jilaces, e.g. the Caucasus. It existed 
in a bewildering variety of forms. Sometimes 
the compurgators had to be kinsmen, sometimes 
kinsmen were excluded; .sometimes they were 
selected by the principal, sometimes by his 
adversary, sometimes by a public officer and 
frequently by ingenious combinations of these 
methods; their number might depend upon the 
gravity of the i.ssue, the status of the parties and 
of the compurgators thcm.selvcs, a noble being 
the equivalent of several commoners. Generally, 
but not always, the oath of the compurgators 
was merely that they believed their principal’s 
oath to be credible. ’Phey seem never to have 
had to give their reasons for swearing or refusing 
to swear. 

I’he origin of compurgation has caused much 
speculation. It is very probable that it was con- 
nected with the solidarity of the family group. 
With the decline of the social order based upon 
family solidarity the institution continued, but 
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on newly invented rational grounds, serving as a 
rough indication of the party’s credit in the 
community. It has been suggested by some that 
the compurgators were in the first place actually 
witnesses and only later became auxiliary 
swearers; to others the reverse seems more 
probable; and, again, the similarity to the ordeal 
has been emphasized. A definite conclusion on 
these questions is hardly ]>ossible at the present 
time, and it is not necessary to assume that the 
history will be found to be the same in all 
regions and in all jieriods. 

'I’he church naturally adopted compurgation 
{purnatio canonica) from the habits of its sub- 
jects, and Innocent in rationalized it by confin- 
ing it to cases where the accusation was based 
upon ill fame and accompanied by suspicion but 
unproved by evidence, thus converting it into a 
test of reputation. In this form it survived in 
England for the trial of clerks and laymen in 
ecclesiastical courts even after the Reformation. 
'I’ho.sc clerks who were sent by royal justices to 
the ordinary as clerks convicted of felony but 
entitled to benefit of clergy had to find compur- 
gators until 1575, when purgation was forbidden 
them on account of the “sundry perjuries” 
which by this date had become notorious. Lay- 
men, and clerks other than tho.se convicted of 
felony, could be put to their purgation by eccle- 
siastical courts until the statute of 1661 which 
aboli.shed the oath ex officio and seemingly the 
canonical purgation as well 

At common law compurgation (wager of law) 
ceased to be a complete defense in criminal 
cases after the A.ssize of C’larcndon in 1166. The 
only exceptions were J..ondon and certain bor- 
oughs which retained wager of law in felonies 
as a valued privilege. In civil matters it had been 
restricted judicially by the close of the thirteenth 
century to certain actions such as debt, detinue 
and account and a few^ other rare cases. But 
when such actions as assumpsit became available 
where debt would have lain, and trover where 
detinue would have lain, and accounting could 
be had by bill in equity, compurgation became 
of even le.ss importance. Boroughs, however, 
secured its legislative extension in some cases, 
evidently finding it a satisfactory procedure. It 
was finally abolished in 1833. 

It is doubtful whether wager of law existed in 
America, but it is certain that in some cases a 
defendant could “purge him.self” by his own 
unsupported oath. Compurgation is no longei 
regarded as an origin of the jury and has no 
historical connection with the modern practise 
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of introducing evidence of character and reputa- 
tion. 

Theodore F. T. Plucknett 
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COMSTOCK, AN'rilONY(i844-i9i5), Amer- 
ican vice crusader. Cnmstock has become the 
symbol of the use of the police power ]>y 
cjuasi-offieial societies for the enforcement of 
what they regard as good morals. Inheritor of 
the residual Puritanism of New Knglaiul, he was 
disturbed as farm boy, as volunteer soldier 
(1S63 •(15), as New York clerk and as traveling 
salesman by the dangers for young men in the 
current gross solicitations to vice. At twenty- 
eight he destroyed, single handed, important 
sources of pornographic books and pictures in 
New \'ork. This zeal was rooted in his religion 
and fiartly also in an undecipherable personal 
psychology. 'The volunteer reformer enlisted the 
help of JVlorris K. jesup and other busine.ss 
men, supporters of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. They had the scant existing legal 
barriers to pornography in New York buttressed 
with new statutes and in 1873 organized the New 
York Society for the Suppression of V'ice under 
a charter that granted police powers. Comstock, 
the secretary, became a novel kind of prosecutor. 
Meanwhile, to stop leaks of obscenity through 
the post office the moral forces obtained the 
passage on March 3, T873, of the federal statute 
later dubbed the Comstock Law. 'J’his provided 
penalties for the mailing of alleged obscene 
publications or information on contraception 
and the methods or materials for producing 
abortion. ^I'hc last clause reflected the conviction 
that lust would conquer everybody if conception 


could be avoided; subsequently it was used to 
stop the scientific or popular discussion of birth 
control. Comstock became a special post office 
agent (without salary) and soon instituted a 
series of famous prosecutions against actual 
purveyors of immorality and also against re- 
spectable persons who wanted freedom to dis- 
cuss sex. 'llie natural urge of an organization to 
function plus Comstock’s cultural limitations 
led him to extend his bans to indefensible ex- 
tremes against works of art, science, literature 
and drama. For forty years the battle raged be- 
tween what Bernard Shaw called “Cornstock- 
ery” and its opponents, who declared that ob- 
scenity was too subjective to be defined, that the 
censorship was a dangerous usurpation and that 
education alone, not suppression, would help 
society. Before his death, his power under- 
mined by ridicule and the new liberalism in sex 
thought, Comstock ]>assed from the picture. His 
society still exists under more restrained 
direction. 

Comstock’s personal life was blameless; he 
died in modest circumstances, having refused 
bribes and turned his fees over to the society; he 
was certainly brave. Well intentioned but lim- 
ited by ignorance and temperament, he reflected 
the moral attitude and sex knowledge of his 
times. His vast labors abated crass commercial 
j>omography. He helped the medical profession 
and health movement by his attacks on abor- 
tionists and quack advertising. He forced the 
newspapers to bar immoral personals and to 
scrutinize their advertising. 'I’his scrutiny led to 
later reforms. His attitiule probably forced the 
proponents of freedom of discussion about sex 
and enlightened sex education to define and de- 
fend their liberalism. Dispassionate critics de- 
clare that he attacked few really serious works of 
art or science and that the total of his final sup- 
pressions was practically nil. He tried to under- 
stand the views of art and science far more than 
their proponents tried to understand him. 

On the other hand, Comstock began by fight- 
ing real evils and turned aside to fight imaginary 
ones. He hampered constructive measures by 
silly and intemperate deeds. He entangled inno- 
cent refonners by the decoys of the agent provo- 
cateur. He made censorship odious but estab- 
lished the principle in the federal government 
and opened the way for prosecutions aimed at 
radical critics of the existing order in economics, 
}^>olitico and morals. The bans against vice be- 
came bans against new ideas. But others than 
Comstock were the true inspirers of these at- 
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tacks. The great evil he did was in stopping for a 
generation by the federal birth control clause 
the sane and scientific discussion of an im- 
portant principle. 

Several vice societies, inspired by Comstock’s 
vigor and rationale, arose after 1873. ’fhe 
principal one (reflecting again an essentially 
Puritan impetus) has been the New England 
Watch and Ward Society of Boston. Such 
pressure groups express a characteristic Ameri- 
can bent based on residual Puritanism and 
business orthodoxy. 

Leon Whipple 
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COMMIT, ISIDORE AUGUSTE MARIE 
FRANCOIS XAVIER (1798-1857), French 
sociologist. Comte was born at Montpellier of 
Catholic royalist parents. At the Ecolc Poly- 
technique, which he entered in 1814, he came 
untler the inlluence of the writers with whom 
throughout the subsequent course of his life he 
w'as to retain some degree of intellectual affilia- 
tion. From the traditionalists Ronald and 
especially de Maistre he borrowed the notion of 
an order governing the evolution of human 
society, and from Condorcet the idea that this 
evolution was attended by progress. Between 
I Si 8 and 1S24 he was associated as secretary, 
disciple and friend with Saint-Simon, who 
stimulated his interest in economics. It was dur- 
ing this period that Comte worked out his gen- 
eral conception of social science, to which he 
^'ave the name of sociology. 

Comte’s ultimate purpose was the political 
reorganization of human society. His funda- 
mental conviction was that such reorganization 
must wait upon the spiritual and moral unifica- 
tion of society. Believing that the evolution of 
the human mind proceeded according to defi- 
nite laws he regarded it as his first task to isolate 
and demonstrate them by scientific processes 
assisted by historical verification. This was the 
aim of the great Cours de philosophic positive 
(6 vols., Paris 1830-42, 5th ed. 1892-94; tr. by 
H. Martineau, 2 vols., 3rd ed. London 1893), 
the first volume of which he opened with the 


postulate that the evolution of knowledge is 
governed by the law of the three states, a law 
previously stated by Turgot and Saint-Simon. 
By an array of historical evidence — well selected 
for the purposes of his theory — he then pro- 
ceeded to show that in his first inciuiriev' into the 
causes of phenomena man inevitably pro- 
pounded a theological explanation; that this 
explanation, which gradually lost its essential 
theological elements as it appeared under the 
successive aspects of fetishism, polytheism and 
monotheism, was at length supplanted by meta- 
physics, representing an attempt to discover 
through the process of reason the essence of 
phenomena; and that the metaphysical stage had 
eventually given way, or was giving way, to the 
final or positive stage. Here the mind abandons 
its search for essences and absolutes and con- 
tents itself with the discovery of relationships 
between phenomena, that is, with the construc- 
tion of sciences. In tracing the evolution of the 
positive sciences Comte formulated his second 
great law, that of decreasing generality and 
increasing cf)mplcxity, which signified that the 
sciences developed, and could develop, only in a 
definite order: mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, biology, sociology. Each science de- 
pended upon those preceding it for its positive 
content; the series, and with it the spiritual or 
intellectual unification of society, was complete 
when sociology w'as evolved. 

Comte was now jireparcd to expound his plan 
for the practical reorganization of society on the 
basis of the principles of sociology. In the inter- 
val between the completion of the Cours and the 
appearance of the Sysfeme de politique positive 
(4 vols., J’aris 1851-54, 3rd ed. 1890-95; tr. into 
English, 4 vols., I^ndon 1875-77), in which 
Comte outlined this plan, he contracted a friend- 
ship with Clotilde de Vaux, whose death in 1846, 
a year after their meeting, produced in him an 
emotional crisis and brought to the fore all his 
pent up mysticism. The experience affected his 
conception of the process of social reorganiza- 
tion, which he now came to regard as essentially 
religious. Hence to some of his disciples, such 
as Littr6 in France and Mill in England, the 
Systeme brought bitter disappointment, and the 
master was accused of having ruthlessly abne- 
gated his past doctrine. In reality, however, the 
fundamental principles of the work represent 
not a volte face but a harking back to certain 
neglected ideas of Comte’s youth, logically 
harmonized with the implications of his so- 
ciology. 
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The central thesis of the Systeme is the neces- 
sity of unifying all divergent beliefs and prac- 
tises through the establishment of a religion of 
humanity. "I’he positive religion was essentially 
a system of ethics, absolute in that it aj^plied to 
all men and culminating in the worship of the 
symbol of humanity. Comte’s passion for 
systematization led liini to construct down to its 
minutest details a plan for the practical organ- 
ization of this religion, a plan showing unmistak- 
able traces of his aihmration for mediaeval 
Catholic institutions. In the positive society the 
spiritual authority would be not only independ- 
ent of the temporal but superior to it. Desiring 
to render his idea in supremely concrete terms 
Comte introduced into his scheme many ele- 
ments, such as the calendar of saints -positive 
saints, the .servants of humanity — and the hier- 
archy of .sacraments, which appeared to certain 
less mystical persons as the wanderings of a 
deranged mind. Comte him.sclf was the first to 
admit that these elements in his religion were 
rooted in forms of thought destined to disappear; 
to him they were no more than symbols, as 
Clothilde was the symbol of womanhood and 
womanhood the .symbol of humanity. 

Whatever the value of Comtes specilic 
scheme for .soci.il reorganization, however far 
from reality he may have strayed in con.structing 
it, his disclosure of the necessity of treating all 
social thought as an interrelated whole had a 
jirofoLind influence upon the sub.scquent de- 
velopment of the various social .sciences. In 
obedience to the dictates of his .sy.steni herefused 
to recognize either politics or economics as an 
indcpemlent science, and in jiolitics he was, like 
the traditional i.st.s, superficially a reactionar>\ 
Yet his thought was not without influence in 
widening the .scope of both of these disciplines. 
The positive criminologists, in.spired at least in 
part by the currents he had set in motion, re- 
vealed the inadequacy of the old rigid criteria of 
crime and punishment and pointed out the 
manifold environmental factors which justice 
must take into account. Historians felt the 
impulse of Comte’s work both because he 
demonstrated the methodological importance of 
history in the discovery of social laws and be- 
cause he emphasized the variety of phenomena 
into which it must penetrate. His insistence 
upon the role of universal education in the 
achievement of social unity helped to open new 
avenues of endeavor for educational theori.sts. 
Considered in the.se broad aspects the influence 
of positivism has been loo far reaching to be 


sought in the work of any single thinker. The 
direct imprint of his thinking can, however, be 
seen in the French scientific movement of the 
last half of the nineteenth century, represented 
by I'ainc, Renan and Berthelot, and in the 
writings of such outstanding English figures as 
John Stuart Mill, who between 1841 and 1846 
was in close communication w'itli Comte, and 
Herbert Spencer, in spite of the latter’s rejmdia- 
tion of Comte’s laws of evolution. C’ontempo- 
rary sociology not only owxs to the creator of 
positivism its existence as an independent 
science but posscsst^s the seal of his authority 
upon three fundamental precepts in its method- 
ology: the necessity of treating .social facts like 
phy.sical phenomena, of ri*ducing them in the 
final analysis to social beliefs and of applvitig to 
them the method of experimental in\ e.stigation. 

RrNH llnnERT 
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CONAN'F, CHARLES AR'FHUR (1S61- 
1915), American journalist, economist and prac- 
tical banker, llis early advocacy of a central 
banking system in the United States marked him 
as an advanced thinker in the field of banking 
theory. In the book for which he is best known, 
A History of Modern Banks of Issue (New York 
1896), now in its sixth edition (New York 1927), 
he shovvetl the superiority of a central banking 
system over the highly disorganized system then 
prevalent in the United Staltis. This book was 
for many years the main source of information 
and inspiration for later writers on the subject of 
central banking. C'onant was one of the pioneers 
of monetary reform in the Latin American 
countries and in the Philippine Islands and ga\e 
practical assistance in Mexico, Nicaragua, Cuba 
and the I’hilippines. lie took an active part in 
the work of the Ignited States National Mone- 
tary Commission and prepared for the latter two 
reports, “I'he National Rank of Belgium” 
and “The Banking System of Mexico” (in 
National Monetary Commission, Publications, 
vol. xvi, nos. i ii, Washington 1910). A prolific 
writer, he pubhsheil more than sixty articles 
relating to the fieUl of banking theory and ]>rac- 
tise, eilited the ‘‘Foreign Banking and Finance” 
department of the Bankers' Magazine and ]>ar- 
ticipateil in a number of movements which led 
to imjiortant banking legislation, .\mong these 
w'as his advocacy of a uniform Bills of Exchange 
Act, in connection with which he served in 1910 
and 1912 as American delegate to the Interna- 
tional Conference on Bills of Exchange at The 
Hague. In 1903 he was a member of the Com- 
mission on International Exchange which at- 
tempted to establish a fixed relationship between 
the moneys of gold standard and silver standard 
countries. He also served on the New York 
Chamber of Commerce Committee on Currency 
Reform which in 1906 reported favorably on 
the establishment of a central bank. 

Marcijs Nadler 

Important tvorks: Principles of Money and Banking, 2 
vols. (New York 1905); A Special Report on Coinage 
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atui Banking in the Philippine Islands (Washington 
1901); “The Currency of the Philippine Islands” and 
“'I'hc Way to Attain and Maintain Monetary Refonn 
m Latin America” in American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Annals, vol. xx (1902) 518-33, and 
vol. xxxvii (1911) 618-27. 

CONCENTRATION, INDUSTRIAL. See 
Combination.^, Industrial. 

CONCER'P OF POWERS is a phrase used to 
designate the system, employed in the nine- 
teenth and the early twentieth century, by which 
the Great Powers sought to establish a common 
policy of cooperation to prevent war and the 
spread of revolutionary terulencies. They aimed 
to achieve their objectives through international 
conferences called to deal with specific prob- 
lems. 

In 1804 as a result of the Napoleonic wars 
Alexander i of Russia, then a liberal idealist, 
presented to England a plan for the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe on the basis of an intimate con- 
cert between the two powers. This ripened, with 
modification in a conserv’ative direction, into the 
efforts made by the C.’ongress of Vienna and the 
Holy Alliance to presciv'c the constitutional and 
international status quo. Between 1818 and 1914 
there were held approximately tw'cnty important 
conferences, in some of which the United States 
participated, for settling amicably by cooperative 
cflort various (]uestions which threatened to dis- 
turb peace. The earlier conferences at Aix-la- 
Chapelle (October 1, 181S), Troppau (October 
20, 1820) and Verona (October 20, 1822) en- 
tleavored largely to prevent the spread of revolu- 
tionary movements inimical to monarchical 
authority and conservatism; in the long run 
these aims failed because they contravened the 
new dynamic forces of nationalism and democ- 
racy, with which lingland sympathized and 
which caused her withilrawal from the Concert. 

The field in which the Concert of Powers, or 
in this case the “Concert of Europe,” has been 
most active and successful has been in dealing 
with the Near East. E\’er since the Greek War of 
Independence the Great Powers have en- 
deavored to restrain the chronic elements of dis- 
order in the Balkans and in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean regions which arose from the progressive 
decay of the Ottoman Empire and from the 
superposition of a Mohammedan autocracy over 
mixed populations of Christians at feud with one 
another no less than with their nominal rulers. 
The Concert became active with the appearance 
of Mehemet Ali, but failed to prevent the 
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Crimean War or the Russo-Tur'kish War of 
1S77. It has, however, upon several occasions 
prevented a lc)cal Balkan war from developing 
into a general European war, notably in the 
cjises of the Serbo-Bulgarian War of 1885, the 
Cretan War of 1897, and the Balkan wars of 
IQ12-13. But even in this last case the authority 
and dignity of the Concert was often rudely 
flouted by the Balkan allies, as when they went 
to war against Turkey in 1912 or as when 
Montenegro, with a popiilation one tenth of that 
of New York City, defied the powers and their 
international fleet in the question of Scutari. 

A case of a different kind in which the Con- 
cert of Europe functioned siicce.s.sfully was the 
occasion of Holland’s contemplated sale of 
Luxemburg to France in 1867. From the narrow 
standpoint of “sovereignty” this sale was the 
affair of nobody except the parties immediately 
concerned. Bismarck, however, intimated that 
if the sale were consummated it might lead to 
war between France and Germany. 'I’hereuj>on 
the powers intervened in the interests of the 
peace of Europe and at a conference held in 
London the question was settled by their collec- 
tive guaranty of the neutrality of Luxemburg. 

^’hc idea of the Concert of Powers is funda- 
mentally different from the balance of power 
principle. 'Phe Concert aims to secure harmony 
and cooperation by conciliation and by mini- 
mizing the tendency of the powers to group into 
opposing combinations. Balance of power aims 
to secure the status quo and peace by grouping 
the powers in such combinations against one 
another as to establish an equilibrium which 
none will dare to attempt to overthrow. But such 
attempted balancing is rarely stable and causes 
infinite international fears, suspicions and arma- 
ment rivalries. During the Balkan wars of 1912- 
13 peace among the (ireat Powers was preserved 
in part because the powers, led by Sir Edward 
Grey and Bethmann-Hollweg, generally placed 
the Concert of luirope above the balance of 
j>ower principle as represented in the Triple 
Alliance and the Triple Entente. In July, 1914, 
this was not the case. 

'fhe Concert of Powers may be regarded as 
one of the most successful experiments toward 
international government prior to 1914. In spite 
of its occasional failures it not infrequently 
effected cooperation among the Great Powers 
sufficient to avert war. Its weaknesses were that 
its conferences were too often controlled by 
considerations of expediency rather than of 
justice, were commonly composed of diplomats 


rather than of responsible ministers and repre- 
sented only the Great Powers, who paid little or 
no heed to the rights and interests of small 
.states. These weakne.sses are largely avoided in 
the League of Nations, by which the Concert of 
Europe has now been virtually superseded. 

On the American continent the pan-American 
conferences, initiated in 1889, offer a fruitful and 
increasingly succc.ssful “Concert of America.” 

Sidney B. Fay 

See: Alliance; Agrkkmi-nts, Internaj ional; Di- 
plomacy; Near liAsTERN I’roijlem; Balance of 
Power; Internationalism; International ()r(;ani- 
zation; l^KAGUK oi' Nai ions. 
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CONCESSIONS. In the modern .state the in- 
dividual may generally engage in trade or other 
economic enterprise without special permission. 
'I ’here arc, however, certain classes of economic 
activity which do require governmental per- 
mission, variously termed, in diflerent countries, 
franchise, license, patent, charter, monopoly, 
grant, approbation, admission and conce.ssion. 
The use of these terms is by no means uniform. 
The term concession is customarily applied in 
international law to all such authorizations. 
Permission required merely in order that the 
public authorities may examine the qualifica- 
tions of the a}>plicant and of his enterpri.se is 
in some countries called a concession. In the 
United States the term is generally reserved for 
rights existing abroad. 'Phis article will deal 
only with rights concerning economic activities 
which are of a public or semijniblic character 
in that they have been or are deenu'd normally 
to be reserved to the granting public body, or 
arc deemed to be of a special public intere.st. In 
the latter case it will u.sually be found that in 
some other country the same type of activity is 
governmental. F'urthcrmorc the article will be 
restricted to international concessions. While 
with the development of the modern concept 
of public utilities concessions granted by a 
country to its own citizens have become rather 
more important than formerly, concessions 
granted to foreigners raise special problems 
because foreign management, often foreign cap- 
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ital and sometimes foreign labor are engaged 
in activities which have a special connection 
with the national interests of the granting 
country. 

Almost any kind of economic activity may 
be the object of a concession: the exploitation 
of raw materials (oil, minerals, timber) or agri- 
culture, manufacturing, trading (import or ex- 
port) or transportation (inland or coastal navi- 
gation, railroads, surface cars, busses, aerial 
transport). Yet an enterprise which requires a 
concession in one country may be entirely free 
or entirely forbidden or reserved to the govern- 
ment or nationals in another country. 

Any governmental body — unitary state, com- 
ponent state, federation, province, district, mu- 
nicipality or native chief in a colony — may be 
the grantor of a concession. The grantee may 
be an individual or individuals, a private or 
public corporation or even a state or other 
governmental body. For the purposes of inter- 
national law protection it is important to distin- 
guish between grantors po.ssessing personality 
in international law and tho.se not po.ssessing 
it. It is also essential to differentiate between 
grantors conferring the concession by virtue 
of original or delegated legislative power atid 
those without legislative power, because only 
the fonner are able to change their own obli- 
gations or the rights of grantees by means 
of legislation. In almost all cases the grant 
is made after application by the grantee or after 
negotiations have led to an actual agreement. 
The grant itself may be created through a 
public unilateral act or through a contract under 
the private law or more frequently under the 
public law of the grantor. A treaty between the 
granting state anti state of the grantee will not 
give rights directly to private persons but merely 
provides for their creation under a system of 
municipal law. These distinctions are of more 
than technical imporUmce. Legal protection is 
weakest where the basis of the concession is a 
unilateral public act, for in this case the grantor 
can modify the grant, subject only to constitu- 
tional or statutory restrictions. Legal protection 
is stronger where the basis is a public law con- 
tract, but even in this case the grantee is not 
treated in all respects as the legal equal of the 
grantor. The strongest type of legal protection 
exists where the concession is created through 
a private law contract and where therefore the 
two parties are treated more nearly as legal 
equals. 'Fhe existence of a treaty may in all 
cases afford additional protection. 


In law a fundamental distinction exists be- 
tween rights concerning the having or the ac- 
quiring of tangible things or other objects such 
as real property rights or debts {jura habendi) 
and rights which consist in the permission to 
engage in a certain kind of actnity such as 
patents {jura faciendi). 'I'he prineijial rights of 
a concession holder are always of the latter 

type- 

The principal right of the concession is 
directed not only against the grantor but also 
against third parties, who may not lawfully 
interfere with its exercise. It is, however, not 
usually a monopoly right. Monopolistic conces- 
sions arc necessarily of a character affecting 
public interests directly, even if the activity 
as such is not one which is deemed to be differ- 
ent from ortlinary activities. In the more impor- 
tant concession agreements the principal right 
is frequently supported by a considerable num- 
ber of auxiliary rights. The grantee may be 
given rights over, or title to, land or the right 
ol e\pro]>riation over land or other property 
needed for working the concc.ssion. He may 
obtain money subsidies, tariff or tax exemptions 
or the right to buy supplies from the grantor 
or other sources under .special conditions. He 
may be authorized to create a cor})oration with- 
out special permission or diflerent in structure 
from those ]>ermittetl under the general laws 
of the grantor state. He may be permitted to 
employ labor under conditions especially favor- 
able to the concessionaire. Territorial sover- 
eignty or rights approaching it may occasionally 
be given cither to the grantee or to his home 
state. Such auxiliary rights are sometimes known 
as concessions but they should not be confused 
with the rights ordinarily covered by that term. 
From a legal point of view it is important to 
a.sccrtain which auxiliary rights are dejiendent 
for their continuation upon the continued valid- 
ity of the main right and which are independent 
so that they can outlast the concession itself. 

The grantee of a concession is not always 
obligated to exercise the rights conferred. In 
many cases, however, the concession has the 
character of a function which involves both 
duties and rights. Even when the exercise of 
the rights is not a duty it may be subject to 
regulation which may concern prices or other 
details, in addition the grantee may be obli- 
gated to make payments to the grantor especially 
in cases of monopolistic concessions. 

A concession may be granted for a definite 
or an indefinite period of time. If the conce.ssion 
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is likely to outlast the economic and political 
conditions jndcr which it has been granted, 
stipulations concerning the liquidation and pos- 
sibly the repurchase of the concession become 
important. 

Interference by the grantor state with con- 
cessionary rights involves problems of a special 
and complicated nature, resulting largely from 
the fact that the concession is usually at one 
and the same time a private property right of 
the grantee, a contract relationship to which a 
government is a jiarty and a right affecting 
governmental interests. Where the concession 
is regarded as existing under a public unilateral 
act or a public contract the ordinary tribunals 
of the granting country may not be compe- 
tent to decide disputes arising out of the con- 
cession, and the grantee may therefore be 
forced to rely ujion administrative tribunals or 
other governmental bodies in charge of deciding 
administrative disputes. It is possible, even 
in other than so-called backward countries, that 
the grantor docs not allow such disputes to 
be submitted to any judicial or quasi-judicial 
liody Normally the grantor is immune against 
lawsuits abroad. Should a dispute concerning 
a concession come up before a foreign tri- 
bunal, as for instance when the grantor has 
consented to such a suit, it is probable that 
the law of the grantor would be applied to 
the main right as well as to most other aspects 
of the dispute, since it concerns the exercise 
of public or quasi-public functions in the grant- 
ing country. liven if judgment is rendered 
against the grantor its enforcement may be 
limited inasmuch as assets of the grantor are 
in the main likely to be immune against at- 
tachment. Unless the concession is granted to a 
government and exists under a treaty, intenia- 
tional law cannot govern the concession agree- 
ment itself; the home state of the grantee can 
only base protests on international law if the 
grantor violates a treaty obligation or the general 
rules of international law concerning protection 
of accpiired private rights. Where the grantor 
government violates its own laws and fails to 
give adequate remedy in its own courts, the 
government of the grantee may base its protests 
on clear violations of international law. Whether 
such disputes will ultimately come before an 
international public tribunal depends iqxm pre- 
existing and subseiiuent agreements between 
the two states. Concessions have often been 
the subject of international public arbitration. 
IVovision for private arbitration directly be- 


tween grantor and grantee is as yet not a 
common feature even of the more important 
international concession agreements. 

A distinction mu.st be made between inter- 
ference by virtue of preexisting law's and inter- 
ference by virtue of later laws. A concession 
may be voidable from the outset, due to pre- 
existing laws against deceit, coercion or similar 
measures employed in obtaining the concession. 
'I’he most important ground for cancelation is 
the failure of the grantee to live up to some one 
or more of the numerous obligations or condi- 
tions imposed on him, provided that such 
breach or default was, under the preexisting 
law', a cause for cancelation. Abuse of the con- 
cession or other illegal acts of the grantee may 
also lead to cancelation. The attempts of con- 
cession holders to exercise indirect political 
control, however, although a much discussed 
source of friction, will not necessarily be illegal 
under the laws of the grantor country. 

Many modern constitutions provide for the 
cancelation or confiscation of ]>rivate rights. 
Concessions acquired in the face of such jiro- 
visions are necessarily precarious from the 
outset, and a bona hde cancelation is a lawful 
exercise of rescr\Td governmental pow ers. Simi- 
lar problems have arisen in tbe past in case of 
concessions and other rights granted by absolute 
kings and independent native rulers possessed 
of the right to destroy private rights at any time. 

Since tlie grantors are also legislators, or 
at least al>le to exert strong inlluence upon 
the legislature, they possess a power usually 
beyond that of a jirivate party to a transaction, 
namely the power of changing existing laws to 
their own advantage and to the disadvantage 
of the grantees. 'I'hc illegality under interna- 
tional law of the application of such laws to 
foreign concessionaires is a highly controversial 
question. Factors which must be considered are 
as follows: whether tangible property is pro- 
tected against confiscation with or without 
compensation; whether the scmipublic character 
of a concession exempts it from the protection 
accorded to purely private rights; whether the 
existence of a specific governmental promise 
should accord a higher protection (mainly with 
regard to specific maintenance) than exists for 
property acquired without such promise; and 
whether the legal status of the concession as a 
private or public contract right or unilateral 
act is a basis for different treatment. Auxiliary 
rights should be treated independently accord- 
ing to their own merits unless they are clearly 
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dependent upon the concession. Landed prop- 
erty and debts will normally enjoy a stronger 
protection than concessions. 

The position of concessions to enemies during 
war time depends very largely upon the general 
law governing the treatment of enemy private 
property, a matter more controversial than ever 
since 1914. If it be held that enemy property, 
including property such as public debts which 
can rely upon specific promises, is generally 
subject to confiscation, certainly concessions 
are not exempt. If confiscation is regarded as 
unlawful in other cases, it might still be argued 
that concessions are in a weaker position be- 
cause they concern the exercise of functions 
connected with public interest. 'I'he same argu- 
ment may be advanced with regard to mere 
sequestration, which might be forbidden with 
regard to tangible property and debts hut \ alul 
in the case of concessions. 'I'he risks of enemy 
concession holders arc not restricted to the 
duration of the w'ar itself, for, as the last war 
has shown, their own state may be forced to 
sacrifice their rights in a peace treaty. 

Neutral concessionaires should not be affected 
by the war, except to the extent that during a 
war the exercise of the concession is somewhat 
more likely to meet with varying degrees of 
disapproval in the grantor country and therefore 
give rise to lawful or unlawful attempts at 
cancelation. 

'riie most complicated problems of legal pro- 
tection arise after territorial changes. 'I’lie prin- 
ciple to be followed in cases of state succession 
is highly controversial es]>ecially since the war 
of i8q8 between the United States and Spain 
and the British conquest of South Africa in 
1900. It would seem that even in the absence of 
treaty stipulations providing for their mainte- 
nance concc.ssions, unless of a particular char- 
acter, should not be canceled without compen- 
sation; on the other hand, the successor state 
should not be bound by the specific promises 
of its predecessor with regard to specific main- 
tenance of concessions. In the case of partial 
loss of territory the question is even more 
complicated than in that of complete annexation 
or complete dismemberment. I'wo extreme 
opinions have been advanced: one to the effect 
that the cessionary state succeeals to the suc- 
cession contract or other obligations of the 
grantor state; another to the effect that the 
cessionary need not respect any concessions 
granted before the territorial change. 'Fhe ques- 
tion cannot be answered briefly since it involves 
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a number of important distinctions, such as 
w'hcther complete destruction of the concessions 
or mere depreciation results; whether the 
grantor is totally or only partially transferred 
to a new sovereignty; and whether the successor 
state recognizes under its own law the type of 
right granted by the ceding state. 

Although the term conci'ssion is not known 
to mediaeval law, there were many institutions 
in the Middle Ages which correspond to modern 
concessions and form the basis of later develop- 
ment. Acquisition of land in ino.st cases look 
place under the feudal system, under which the 
tenant of land had obligations as well as rights. 
If an alien wanted to engage in agriculture he 
was usu.dly dependent upon a feudal grant. 
Where wholesale emigrations into less developed 
countries took place, like the migration of Ger- 
man settlers into 'rransylvania, the Hanseatic 
settlements in England and Russia and the 
settlement of European merchants in the Le- 
vant, such settlements w ere sometimes endowx*d 
with special privileges. Trade and production 
functioned principally under the guild system, 
admi.ssion to which usually required special 
permission. In general, liberty of economic 
activity was the exception and special permis- 
sion the rule in mediaeval times. 

In agriculture the feudal system continued 
almost everywhere until the French Revolution, 
and outside of h'rance it w'as gradually replaced 
by modern institutions between 1790 and 1848. 
In trade and commerce a gradual weakening 
of the guild system took place evi;rvw'here, but 
special privileges and mtinopolies continued and 
even incri’ased in importance with the develop- 
ment of industry and the nece.ssity of promoting 
special skill and invention by special rights. 
’I'he admission of skilled foreign tradesmen and 
merchants w^as encouraged under the mercantile 
system. With the rise of national economic units, 
however, special privileges for foreign settle- 
ments became much rarer and less embracing. 

Outside of Europe the settlements in newly 
discovered countries led to institutions which 
were essentially difl'erent from both the feudal 
and the guild systems. Individuals and trading 
organizations like the East India Company 
obtained from their home governments con- 
cessions which gave them n;)t merely the right 
to trade but also to acquire land and to exercise 
governmental functions over this land on a 
basis widely different from the feudal system. 
'I’he concessions were frequently grantee! jirior 
to actual acipiisition or conquest of the territory 
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involved in the concession. Tliis new system 
played an important part in the development of 
America. 

As the distinction between public and private 
law became more marked and as government 
came to be regarded as something reserved to 
public persons, states and sovereigns rather than 
to private persons, concessions of a different 
type became more frecpicnt otitsidc of Europe. 
These were grantetl not by the home govern- 
ment of the grantee but by the native rulers 
of the country and did not convey govern- 
mental rights in the same sense as the older 
type. They were nevertheless of great political 
importance, for the grantee was frequently pro- 
tected by his home country and his influence 
and position were used as stepping stones to 
territorial expansion. 'J'he inqiortance and fre- 
(piency of such concessioTis during the nine- 
teenth century kept pace with the general 
industrial development, which made acquisi- 
tions of oversea raw materials increasingly im- 
portant. With the accumulation of wealth after 
the Napoleonic wars and the climax of the 
capitalistic era the extension of concessions was 
also undoubtedly fostered by the desire to 
invest surplus capital in foreign enterprises 
which promised high profits. As long as Eng- 
land was the best prepared of the European 
states for extensive overseas expansion and as 
long as competition between hhiropean states 
was not considerable, international concessions 
did not givi‘ rise to imj^ortant f>olitical disputes. 
Nevertheless, after the recovery of France from 
the Napoleonic wars and the consolidation of 
national democratic states, the other European 
states began increasingly to look for overseas 
expansion. Concessions as important elements 
in this expansion thus became factors in the 
great .struggle for the distribution of the re- 
maining sources of wealth — a struggle which 
became more and more prominent toward the 
end of the nineteenth century. This period 
witnessed even a revival of territorial conces- 
sions in some places. 

Oil concessions in view of their general and 
political importance have probably received 
more attention than almost any other type. 
Those in Mexico, Persia and Irak especially 
have given rise to discussion and controversy, 
but those in the Caucasus, India, the Dutch 
East Indies and various Latin American coun- 
tries are also important. Not all so-called oil 
concessions, however, are concessions in the 
technical sense here adopted: they may be ordi- 


nary real property or subsoil rights or private 
mining rights of various descriptions. The states 
arc probably less concerned with the supply of 
oil in peace time than with the envisaged im- 
possibility of obtaining it in times of war — 
cither as a belligerent, from enemies or even 
from neutral countries which are not adjacent, 
or as a neutral, from belligerents who may need 
all their oil supplies for war purposes. Similar 
considerations govern international policy with 
regard to other minerals. 

Rubber concessions have obtained a certain 
notoriety because in some countries, as the 
Congo State and Liberia, their exercise is 
usually admitted to have been connected with 
objectionable labor conditions. The question of 
rubber has also been involved in recent con- 
troversies over international restraint of trade. 
'Phe controversy which centered around the 
Stevenson Act (1922 2S), however, was con- 
cerned not Avith concessions but with the exer- 
cise of governmental control and private re- 
straint of trade. 

Railroad concessions have been and still arc 
of great iTTq)ortance in almost all economically 
undeveloped countries. 'J'hey have had histori- 
cal iiiij>ortance in China, Turkey and also in 
South Africa. While such concessions have 
ahvays been of great importance in Latin Amer- 
ican countries, the United States has developed 
its railroad system partly with foreign money 
but almost exclusively with American skill and 
management. River concessions and inland nav- 
igation concessions have been numerous. The 
entering of harbors has been generally recog- 
nized as not needing special concessions except 
in portions of the Orient. Since the World War 
concessions for aerial transport have become of 
increasing importance. 

With the parceling out of most oversea terri- 
tories among the leading world powers and 
with the subsequent exclusion of foreigners the 
field of international concessions has been nar- 
rowed considerably. Concessions granted to for- 
eigners remain important, however, in Russia, 
China, Turkey, Persia, Liberia, Abyssinia and 
in the Latin American states. In the more devel- 
oped European countries concessions granted 
to foreigners have not played an important role 
since the last century. Recently, however, coun- 
tries advanced jx)litically and economically have 
been forced to admit foreign concessions and 
foreign management although efficient domestic 
management was available. This is a conse- 
quence of political pressure or more frequently 
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of financial need. The concession, for instance, 
may have been pledged for a debt or may have 
been given in consideration of a loan. From an 
economic point of view such concessions are 
inherently abnormal because they replace do- 
mestic management by foreign management 
without economic justification. International 
concessions are chiefly held by nationals of 
Great Britain, the United States and France. 
German expansion in this field has been partly 
interrupted as a result of the World War. 

As many concessions were obtained from 
backward rulers of corrupt governments, it was 
possible for grantees to use questionable tactics 
in obtaining them. Even South Africa was not 
entirely free from such abuses, as is revealed 
by the report which the Lyttelton Commission 
made after the annexation by Great Britain. 
Concessions obtained through such means have 
not always been excluded from protection by 
the home governments of the grantees. 

Complaints about maltreatment of native 
labor by concession holders have centered chiefly 
around Africa. It cannot be said, however, that 
such practises are a general feature of all foreign 
concessions. Control over the operation of con- 
cessions is inevitably dependent upon the char- 
acter of the government and the checks upon 
it. A progressive step toward international con- 
trol has been taken by the adoption of the 
mandate system, and the Mandate Section of 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations is 
admittedly exercising an efficient restrictive 
influence. 

The economic and political consequences of 
concc.ssions for the grantor country are essen- 
tially similar to those of foreign economic 
control in general. In all economically backward 
countries concessions are apt to promote and 
accelerate economic develoi)mcnt, but foreign 
capitalists may not always be interested in the 
preservation of resources. Even an approximate 
estimate of economic advantages and disadvan- 
tages to the granting country would be merely 
hypothetical, since it is impossible to ascertain 
what the economic development of the particu- 
lar country would have been if certain conces- 
sions had not been granted. An important 
concession granted to nationals of a powerful 
foreign state is likely to increase the pos.sibility 
of foreign interference and even intervention 
but hardly more than in the case of other 
methods of economic penetration. Concessions 
granted to foreigners by a country which is not 
only economically backward but also essentially 
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different in its culture from the country of the 
grantee may affect the general social liie of the 
granting country. They may introduce modern 
methods of efficiency not only in economic 
affairs but also, for instance, in such matters 
as sanitation. They may contribute to tbe dis- 
integration of the native culture and change the 
social structure of a country by transforming 
a part of the population into a laboring class 
similar to that existing in western countries. 

International concessions arc, of course, po- 
tential sources of wealth and revenue for the 
country of the grantee. They represent, how- 
ever, only one legal type of foreign economic 
investment and activity and therefore only one 
of the means of economic expansion abroad. 
F'or instance, the economic and political effects 
of oil interests abroad do not vary according 
to whether such interests have the legal form 
of real property rights or of concessions. The 
influence of concessions upon the political and 
economic position of the state of the grantee 
and upon its foreign policy can therefore be 
studied effectively only in connection with the 
whole problem of foreign raw materials, eco- 
nomic monopolies and investments. 

International concessions will probably re- 
main one of the legal forms of international 
economic intercourse as long as countries are 
in need of economic skill which is not available 
in their own country. Even increasing national- 
ism, while undoubtedly a restrictive influence, 
is not likely to lead to a total abolition of inter- 
national concessions. Nor would the disappear- 
ance of the modern sy.stcm of private capitalism 
have this effect. As long as several independent 
states remain in existence the economic prob- 
lems may remain the same, although in a 
socialistic or communistic world concessions 
would be granted to states instead of to indi- 
viduals or to private corporations. With the 
constant reduction of the number of backward 
governments the problem of controlling the 
acquisition of concessions will probably become 
less important than it was in the nineteenth 
century. On the other hand, whether that class 
of concession based on political pressure or 
financial need will increase will depend on world 
development in general. Where a backward 
government is replaced through conquest by a 
more advanced government or where territories 
become mandates, the problem of control is 
solved by the change of sovereignty rather than 
by any general legal restriction of sovereignty. 
As long as the present conception of sover- 
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eignty remains it will be difficult to restrict 
the possibility of voluntary governmental prom- 
ises. The present system of international law 
does not hohl invalid treaties which arc imposed 
through political pressure or which have unde- 
sirable effects. It would be almost impossible 
to restrict the validity of promises given to 
individuals to any greater extent than those 
given to states. In so hir as concessions have 
undesirable effects on grantor countries, limited 
remedy may be partly found through extra- 
legal means, such as publicity and advocacy of 
doctrines favoring the development of national 
culture, rather than through speedy national 
economic development. The most imp{)rtant 
remedy both for the protection of grantors and 
grantees is probably the dissemination of gen- 
eral legal advice with model forms for concession 
agreements. 

Many improvements arc possible in the draft- 
ing of concession agreements. The insertion of 
clauses pnjviding for private arbitration would 
be very helpful; and as international law has 
not yet reached the stage of maturity, provisions 
for the application of equity principles in arbi- 
tration might also be suggested. Legal disputes 
could probably be diminished if every conces- 
sion agreement contained a clear definition of 
the legal status of the concession, detailed 
provisions concerning the interdependence of 
the obligations of the grantor and the grantee 
and express provisions regarding the independ- 
ent or ancillary character of auxiliary rights. 
Time limits are essential for all concessions 
which are likely to outlast the general or special 
conditions under wffiich they have been granted. 
While stipulations concerning the possibility of 
cancelation may be desirable, it seems even 
more essential to in.sert repurchase clauses pro- 
viding for an orderly and fair liquidation of 
concessions. It would probably be futile to 
provide for the continued functioning of enemy 
concessions during war time; provision should 
be made, h()wev«*r, for the maintenance of the 
substance of concession rights and for compen- 
sation or revival at the end of the war. If terri- 
torial changes appear likely in the region where 
the concession is granted, it might be desirable 
to minimize the public character of the con- 
cessif)n and to shape it in a way which makes 
the granted rights as independent as possible 
of the continued validity of specific promises 
of the grantor or the grantor’s government. 
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CONCILIAR MOVEMENT. The conciliar 
movement was the attempt made in the fif- 
teenth century to reform the church “in head 
and members” through the agency of a series 
of general councils. It aimed at putting an end 
to the Great Schism, arising from the existence 
since 1378 of the two rival lines of popes, one 
Roman, the other Avignonesc, and at overhaul- 
ing the administrative machinery into which the 
system of finance practised by the Avignon- 
c.se pontiffs had introduced many grave abuses. 
'Fhe idea that appeal could be made to a general 
council as an iristrument of reform was no 
novelty. The third and fourth Lateran councils 
in 1179 and 1215 respectively had introduced 
reforms into the body of the church, and one 
of the objects of the Council of Vienna of 13 1 1- 
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12 had been the correction of evils. But in the 
schivsm the situation was peculiar. While there 
were two popes, each with his own obedience, 
there was no lawfully constituted convening 
authority; and no council would be of any value 
in the situation unless all canonical impedi- 
ments were set aside and the whole body of 
the church in the persons of its representatives 
was given the power to dispose of the papacy. 
Early conciliar theorists like Guillaume Durand, 
who in the early fourteenth century under the 
stress of the (juarrel between the b'rench mon- 
archy and the pope had advocated a general 
council, had never been confronted with such 
a situation. Hence the present upholders of this 
plan, writing in the first days of the schism, 
had to urge the doctrine of utility and plead for 
the constitution of the councils on grounds of 
(‘pikvia, or the etiuitable supervision of the 
rigidities of the canon law - a position that finds 
strong exjiression in the works of Jean (Jerson, 
chancellor of the Ihiiversity of Paris. Wtien 
(jcrson assumed the chancellorship in 1395. 
the University of Paris had already liecome the 
center of conciliar propaganda, inspired by such 
men as Pierre d’Ailly and even earlier by the 
German masters, Conrad of Gclnhausen and 
I lenry of Langenstcin, author of (Jonrtliiwi pacts 
(composed in 13H1; in 11 . von der Hardt, 
Ala^jnum ornimcnirum (omtautiense concilium^ 7 
vols., Frankfort 1696-1742, vol. ii, p. 3 60) and 
of De scismatc (composed about 1382; ed. by (J. 
Sommerfeldt in Historisches Jahrhuch ^ vol. xxx, 
1909, p 46-61). As a result of the efforts of 
the universitv the conviction was gradually 
growing in Europe that a representative council 
was the only way of ending the schism and 
securing reform of the abuses universally casti- 
gated. Tn the early days, however, l^aris itself 
was by no means unanimous in its advocaev 
of this cause. The via coticilii had the support 
of the Anglo-German nation, some of the 
Picards and great numbers of the masters and 
scholars of the faculty of arts, but the three 
sujierior faculties, theology, decrets and medi- 
cine, were slower to be convinced. '^Pheir hesi- 
tation w'as not unaffected by the hVcnch king’s 
unwillingness until the declaration of neutrality 
in 1399 to desert the Avignonese pope and so 
forfeit his schemes for extending Angevin influ- 
ence in central Italy and the chance of securing 
promotion for Paris graduates. But later, when 
the patience of Chri.stendom was exhausted and 
when the obstinacy of Benedict xiii and the 
nervousness of Gregory xii checked every at- 
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tempt to effect a mutual understanding between 
the popes with a \icw to their cession, the 
cardinals of each party were forced to concert 
measures for holding a council to end the 
schism; and their efforts were strongly sup- 
ported by the (iallican church and by the rulers 
of France, England, Bohemia and Hungary. 
The result was the Council of Pisa, which 
assembled in 1409. 

Unity and reform were its two objects. 
Neither was secured. Determination to make a 
speedy end of the schism soon led to the election 
of Peter Philargi as Alexander v, but since the 
council merely declared the two existing pon- 
tiffs schi.smatic without attempting to conciliate 
them, the result was the condominium of three 
representatives of St. Peter. Nor was reform 
in the church brought any nearer. The cjucstion 
was referred to a committee of four cardinals, 
w'ho he.sitaled to recommend any drastic step, 
while the gentle Ale.xander himself w^as not 
equal to the task. For one thing, however, the 
council was remarkable: representatives of the 
church and of the universities spoke their 
minds about the limitations which might under 
certain circumstances be imposed upon the 
pajial monarchy. (Person and Pierre d’Ailly, 
then bishop of Cambrai and later cardinal, w’cre 
each prominent in their statements of a consti- 
tutional theory for the church, and the former’s 
De auferibHilaie papac ah ecclcsia (in his Opera 
omnia y new ed. by fi). du Pin, 5 vols., Antwerp 
1706, vol. ii, cols. 209 24) marks a stage in the 
evolution of conciliar theory, h'or nearly five 
years after the Council of Pisa there was a pause 
in conciliar activity. Alexander was succeeded 
in 1410 by the military-minded John xxiii, who 
had no desire to see the triarchy ended by a 
general council. But ironically enough it was 
his own dangerous position in the political 
.struggles of Italy that ultimately led him into 
the a.sseml)ly which cost him his tiara. In June, 
T413, he was driven from Rome by Ladislaus 
of Naples and had to seek the support of the 
Holy Roman emperor Sigismund. d’he price of 
German assistance was the gratification of Sigis- 
mund ’s idealistic leanings, the summoning of 
a council to end the confusion in the church, 
to effect a thoroughgoing reform and — here 
Sigismund ’s own political interests coincided 
with his orthodoxy — to deal with the Hussite 
movement in Bohemia. These were the three 
objects of the Council of Constance, which 
convened on November 5, 1414, and closed on 
April 22, 1418. “So foxes are caught,” was 
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John XXIII ’s remark as his cavalcade came within 
sight of its meeting place. 

Representation at the Council of Constance 
was almost univeisal. No less than 83 princes 
sent ambassadors; and besides 33 cardinals there 
were 47 archbishops, 145 bishops, 132 abbots 
and 361 doctors of civil and canon law, with 
1400 ordinary masters of arts and licentiates. 
With so heterogeneous a composition, with so 
many different purposes and cross purposes 
seeking fulfilment, questions of internal organi- 
zation, particularly the order of business and 
the method of voting, assumed immediate and 
fundamental importance. If heads were counted, 
the reactionary party might win and John xxiil 
might simply remove his opponents and ignore 
the question of refomi. Such an outcome was 
hardly in keeping with the plans of the French 
leaders like d’Ailly and William Fillastrc, the 
dean of Reims. 'J'heir program was essentially 
that expressed in d’Ailly’s Capita agendorum 
(in H. von der Hardt, Magnum . . ., vol. i, pt. 
ix, p. 506-36), which called for a complete 
reformation in head and members, and they 
were not to be satisfied with the restoration of 
unity in the person of a notorious reprobate. 
Hence, when the English delegation led by 
Bishop Robert Hallam of Salisbury and sup- 
ported by the Germans suggested that the sys- 
tem in vogue in the universities should be 
adopted and that voting should be by nations, 
the French fell in with the plan and the papalist 
Italians were outnumbered and acquiesced. 
This deprived the cardinals of effective influ- 
ence. Envisaging the result John xxiii publicly 
professed his willingness to quit the papal chair 
but in March, 1415, secretly escaped to Schaff- 
hausen. The unequal battle between the cardi- 
nals, anxious to preserve their right of election, 
and the conciliar liberals, determined to procure 
John’s abdication, continued until John was 
finally deposed. Shortly afterwards Gregory xil 
resigned and in July, 1417, after prolonged 
efforts to secure his voluntary abdication Bene- 
dict xiii, the pope “from the land of good 
mules,” was at length pronounced schismatic 
and heretical. The following November unity 
was achieved by the election of Cardinal Oddo 
Colonna as Martin v. 

The other problems before the council con- 
cerned heresy and reform. Bohemian national- 
ism had for some years blended with an evan- 
gelical movement centering in the Altstadt at 
Prague and strongly though not exclusively 
influenced by Wycliffite doctrine, which aimed 


at curtailing the wealth and luxury of the largely 
German hierarchy in Bohemia and at the popu- 
lar exposition of religious truths in the ver- 
nacular. The leader of this ecclesiastical funda- 
mentalism, if it may be so termed, was John 
Huss, who had been excommunicated and in 
defiance had appealed to a general council in 
order to vindicate the principles of Wycliffe. 
Huss was granted a safe conduct by Sigismund 
but soon after his arrival in Constance was 
arrested and charged with three main heretical 
positions: with denying transubstantiation; with 
teaching that the validity of the sacraments 
depended on the moral character of the priest; 
and with holding unsound views on the nature, 
discipline and organization of the church. 
Judged by the standards of the day his trial, 
which lasted from December, 1414, to July, 
1415, was by no means unfair; but Huss could 
never yield to orthodoxy and so hud to be 
publicly burnt. His death aroused the fiercest 
national passion in Bohemia, which was further 
exasperated by the council’s similar treatment 
of the Bohemian nobleman, Jerome of Prague, 
who had championed the Bohemian party 
against the Germans in the university. “The 
Gospel which we have,” said laither, “has been 
paid for by the blood of Huss and Jerome.” 
These acts aroused no controversy in the coun- 
cil, hut the problem of reform was more con- 
tentious, and it is here that the influence of 
national politics upon that body is clearly 
marked. All the delegations were convinced that 
the luxury and expense of the papal court must 
be reduced, that something had to be done to 
diminish papal taxation, whether in the form 
of annates or of servitia, and that the volume 
of papal reservations, swelled by the successive 
enactments of the Avignonese popes, must be 
curtailed. Some progress was made by the first 
commission of reform in 1415-16, but the death 
of Bishop Hallam (in September, 1417) and the 
bitterness between the French and the English 
— the result of Sigismund s anti-French alliance 
with Henry v in the Treaty of Canterbury, made 
while the emperor was on his propaganda tour 
on behalf of the council — weakened English 
interest in reform. In consequence national ani- 
mosities, increased by the accession of the 
Spanish to the council in 1417, worked with 
the complicated nature of the whole financial 
problem to prevent the formulation of any 
detailed conclusions. Only the famous five de- 
crees of October, 1417, were promulgated, the 
first of which, Frequens, ordained that a general 
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council should be called five years after the 
dissolution of the Council of Constance and 
should be followed seven years after its close 
by a second; thereafter councils were to be held 
every ten years. Reform was left to the new 
pope, and certain specified recommendations 
were made to him. Martin v, however, was 
content to pass the inadequate decrees of March, 
1418, and to make a series of concordats with 
the principal powers, involving for the most 
part his recognition of the actual status of papal 
finance in the various countries, along with 
certain modifications in favor of national de- 
mands for the reform of abuses in the central 
bureaucracy. 7 'he fact was that in their relations 
with the Avignonese papacy the principal coun- 
tries of Kurope had evolved a technique of 
mutual agreement and compromise which their 
rulers did not wish to upset. In the collation 
of benefices England had already secured much 
of what she wanted through the Statute of 
Rrovisors of i3qo, and in the Ordinance of 1407 
the seeds of O alii can ism had been sown in 
France. But in the realm of political theory the 
decree of April 6, 1415, to the effect that the 
council constituting and representing the Cath- 
olic church held its power immediately from 
Christ and could claim the obedience of every 
rank and dignity, papal included, is of funda- 
mental significance. 

The result of the Council of Constance was a 
papacy more hardened and ultramontane than 
before. Martin’s relations with Archbishop 
Chichele of Canterbury, with James i of Scot- 
land and with Portugal show that he was no 
reformer, and the publication of rules for his 
chancery perpetuated many of the abuses of the 
past. The co\incil of 1423, convened at Pavia 
but adjourned to Siena on account of ]>lague, 
he never took seriously, and the jioor allend- 
ance gave him the opportunity to dissolve it. 
It was left to his successor Eugenius iv to face 
the situation caused by the failure of the church 
to suppress the Hussites in Bohemia and by 
the rising anxiety of Europe as a whole on the 
score of clerical abuses. The theory of popular 
representation in church matters was growing: 
universities like Cologne and Heiilelbcrg were 
now centers of conciliar theory, and w'ith the 
religious revival in northern Europe known as 
the devotio moderna a greater desire for regen- 
eration was making itself felt. 

The Council of Basel, which was in session 
from 1431 to 1448, gathered up these aspirations 
and seemed the great chance to induce a society. 
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monarchical to the core, to return in spirit to 
the federal days of the early church. In con- 
stitution this assembly was more democratic 
than that of Constance. Voting went by com- 
mittees, over which members of the various 
national delegations were equally spread, and 
the influence of the hierarchy was largely re- 
duced, since the lower clergy had seats and 
voted. The stages in the life of the council were 
three. It was at its finest and most influential 
in the finst phase (1431-34), when it w'as fighting 
under the presidency of Cardinal Giuliano 
Cesarini fV)r its very existence against the deter- 
mination of Eugenius IV to dissolve it. In this 
first stage the doctrine of conciliar government 
in the church received fundamentally important 
expression in the De conrordantia catholica of 
Nicolas of Cues, later bishop of Brixen and 
cardinal (in his Opera, Basel 1565, p. 683-825). 
In this work, which helped to lay the founda- 
tions of liberal theories of sov ereignty, he argued 
along truly mediaeval lines that the church was 
an organism and by implication did not consist 
of monjirch and subjects, that the papacy was 
an administrative function only and could not 
contradict the decrees of the W'hole church 
assembled in the persons of its representatives. 
Against the fulminations of Ivugenius the coun- 
cil held firm and acquired general prestige and 
admiration by its patient handling of the Bohe- 
mian situation and its inv^itation to the Hussites 
to state their case in public debate at Basel. 
But its early victory was thrown away by the 
extreme tactics of the hVench delegation under 
the leadership of Cardinal Louis Aleman, and 
in the second phase (1434 30) Imgenius was 
able to undermine the allegiance of many im- 
portant persons and finally to drivx* the exas- 
perated railicals into false steps which alienated 
Cesarini and thus deprived the council of its 
greatest moral force, liiifiortant among these 
blunders were the determination of the French 
radicals to secure iqxiii French soil a meeting 
place for the prospective council which was to 
seek unity of the eastern and western churches 
and the council’s assertion of its right to grant 
indulgences. But even more serious was the fact, 
which weighed upon the side of Eugenius, that 
the council was trying to grasp the whole go\^- 
eming activity of the church and undertaking 
administrative tasks for which only the Curia 
was fitted. These considerations led Eugenius 
in 1437 to break with the fathers at Basel, 
repudiate the decrees of the assembly and finally 
in September, 1437, to proclaim its dissolution. 
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In 1439 the council replied by the citation and 
“deposition” of the pope and the election of 
Amadeus of Savoy as Felix v. Meanwhile in 
1438-39 Eugeniiis secured the holding at Fer- 
rara and later at Florence of a new council 
attended by the Greek emperor and many 
orthodox prelates. The firecks accepted the 
western doctrine of the procession t)f the Holy 
Spirit, the use of either leavened or unleavened 
bread in the Eucharist and the headship over 
all Christendom of the Roman jvmtiff. This 
resounding victory, which, however, never be- 
came actual, enabled Eugenius successfully to 
defy the Basel assembly during its last phase 
(1439-48), in tlie course of which the conciliar 
radicals, the Italians having now withdrawn, 
progressively forfeited the respect of Christen- 
dom. But some work of value had already been 
effected. A compromise had been arranged with 
the Bohemians in 1436 by the compacts of 
Iglau, reforming decrees had been passed which 
forbade reservations as unauthorized by canon 
law and which abolished annates and limited 
the number of cardinals; and some of the more 
important of these recommendations were ac- 
cepted by the king of France, Charles vii, and 
embodied in the highly Gallican Pragmatic 
Sanction of Bourges of 1438. Yet the fact re- 
mains that the council that started with the 
firmest resolve and the highest spiritual and 
intellectual preparation broke up largely on 
account of jealousy between the Italian con- 
servatives and the French radicals, the emperor 
Sigismund while he lived being unable by the 
force of his personality or advice to hold them 
together. 

I’hc conciliar movement restored unity but 
failed to reform the church. Of the highest 
interest as an experiment in international gov- 
ernment, it served to show the weakness in 
practise of a representative system when matched 
against the centralized control of an absolute 
monarchy in fifteenth century Europe. It foun- 
dered upon the rocks of papal finance and 
national antagonism. Even Gerson was subject 
to patriotic irrelevance when he sought at Con- 
stance to secure the condemnation of Jean 
Petit’s theories, while such a ruler as Henry v 
regarded the council merely as a useful place 
for ventilating his grievances against France. 
But the conciliar leaders did their utmost to 
secure peace and order in European society, and 
although they were not successful they gave an 
immense stimulus to the ideas of liberal con- 
stitutionalism which came later to the fore in 


Europe. In many ways the movement acted as 
the seed bed of liberalism. 

E. F. Jacob 

See: Religious Insiitutions; Papacy; Canon 
Law. 
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CONCILIATION, INDUS'I'KIAL. The term 

conciliation is frequently used as a synonym for 
mediation. Properly speaking, however, media- 
tion is a passive act of intervention between 
disputants by a third party, whereas conciliation 
represents an attempt to reconcilt; the disputants 
and bring them into agreement. A mediator is 
a go-between performing messenger service for 
the parties in dispute. He imposes neither his 
will nor his judgment upon the parties. A 
conciliator, on the other hand, makes sugges- 
tions and offers advice on the controv^crsial 
issues. 'Fhe term conciliation is sometimes also 
used as a synonym for direct negotiation or 
collective bargaining. Both mediation and con- 
ciliation arc in sharp contrast with arbitration, 
which occurs when the differences in dispute 
are submitted to an outsider whose function is 
to render an award. Successful arbitration has, 
however, generally emphasized conciliation both 
as a means of arriving at the essential facts in 
a dispute and of preparing the minds of the 
contestants for the decision or award. In fact, 
mediation, conciliation and arbitration may all 
be used in the course of a single dispute be- 
tween workers and their employers. The break- 
down of joint negotiations may lead to mediation 
and conciliation, and their failure may lead to 
arbitration. Not infrequently the same person 
or group of persons serves successively as medi- 
ator, conciliator and arbitrator, although in 
theory the conciliator disqualifies himself as 
arbitrator by having made positive suggestions 
for settlement which were not accepted. Al- 
though mediation, conciliation and arbitration 
are generally thought to be performed by out- 
siders or neutral parties, both mediation and 
conciliation arc frequently carried on by the 
interested parties themselves. In fact, most col- 
lective agreements between trade unions and 
employers provide for the joint adjustment of 
differences by conciliatory methods and in many 
instances provide for arbitration only if con- 
ciliation fails. As a rule legislative provisions 
for mediation and conciliation are accompanied 
by provisions for arbitration. 

The machinery for the settlement of labor 
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difficulties, whether created by agreement within 
the industry or by legislative enactment, is 
concerned with one of two types of disputes: 
differences over the interpretation of an agree- 
ment or differences over the renewal of the 
agreement. This machinery is either temporary, 
created for a specific dispute, or is permanent. 
Most governmental conciliation machinery is 
permanent, although provision is frequently 
made for the appointment of special conciliators 
to settle particular disputes of national impor- 
tance. 'I’he degree of compulsion connected 
with conciliation varies from optional concilia- 
tion, under which the disputing parties are free 
to accept or reject proposals to meet for the 
settlement of differences and may decline the 
proffer of good offices by a third party, to 
compulsory conciliation, under which concilia- 
tion must be tried before a strike or lockout 
may occur. 

I'hc French conseih de prud' hommes were 
probably the earliest of modern bodies for the 
conciliation of labor disputes. Prior to the 
French Revolution there were boards of con- 
ciliation associated with the guilds which settled 
disputes arising over guild matters. When Na- 
poleon visited Lyons in 1805, the silk manu- 
facturers petitioned him for permission to 
reestablish some form of conciliation machinery 
for their trade. As a result, the first consetl de 
prud’/urntneSy or council of experts, was set up 
in Lyons in 1806, and soon after others were 
established elsewhere in France. At first there 
were no employees on the councils, but by 1848 
their membership consisted equally of workers 
and employers. They were empowered only to 
settle individual, not collective, disputes and 
were restricted to manufacturing industries. 
Each council had two sections: one sat every 
day for two hours for conciliation purposes; 
the other, which met less frequently, arbitrated 
unsettled issues. France did not provide for 
the conciliation of collective disputes until the 
passage of the Voluntary Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act of 1892. Councils were established 
along the Rhine during the period of Napoleon’s 
control, and when the French withdrew the 
councils remained and spread to other parts of 
Germany. Beginning about 1810 they were also 
established in Belgium, where, however, they 
never became as important as in France. 

In Great Britain, although a few scattered 
short lived boards of conciliation with equal 
numbers of employers and workers existed 
locally in such industries as pottery, carpets and 
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silk as early as the eighteen thirties and forties, 
the first permanent board of conciliation was 
established in i860 through the efforts of A. J. 
Mundella in the hosiery and glove trade of 
Nottingham. This board, which was made up 
of eleven masters and an equal number of 
operatives, was inspired by the example of the 
French consdh and existed for more than twenty 
years. Another famous board was e.stablished 
four years later through the efforts of Sir Rupert 
Kettle in the building industry at Wolverhamp- 
ton. Whereas the IVlundella hoard soon became 
a true board of conciliation, the Wolverhampton 
body added to the functions of conciliation the 
institution of a pennanent arbitrator. 'Fhese 
two bodies became models for many others es- 
tablished in Great Britain in the succeeding 
years. J legislation enacted by Parliament in 
1824, 1867 and 1872 to promote the conciliation 
and arbitration of disputes was ineffective. 
Nevertheless, the Conciliation Act of 1896, 
which empowered the Board of Trade to inves- 
tigate the causes of a dispute and to appoint 
mediators, conciliators or arbitrators, led to a 
widespread use of conciliation. 

Effective legislation to promote the settlement 
of industrial disputes in the United States was 
first enacted in 1886 by the legislatures of 
Massachusetts and New York. The public 
boards which were set up in that year and those 
established later in other states settled many 
labor dispute? by mediation and arbitration. 
Conciliation h 1 j already been practised without 
governmental aid for a decade or more in the 
coal and iron industries. But perhaps the most 
significant early American private conciliation 
system, outside the coal industry, was inaugu- 
rated in 1891 by an agreement between the 
International Molders’ Union and the Stove 
Founders’ National Defense Association. Since 
that year disputes have been settled by con- 
ferences between the officers of the union and 
the employers’ association, and no strikes have 
occurred. 

Provisions for conciliation and mediation have 
been greatly extended and are at present in 
operation in many countries. In addition to its 
long series of provisions beginning in the last 
century for the settlement of railroad labor 
disputes, the United States has also estab- 
lished conciliation machinery for other indus- 
tries. The act of 1913 which created a federal 
Department of Labor empowered the secretary 
of labor to appoint commissioners of concilia- 
tion. The men and women attached to the 


conciliation service are trained in the technique 
of handling industrial disputes and are ap- 
pointed to extend their good offices when dis- 
putes arise. They adjusted 70 percent of the 
9098 disputes which they handled from 1914 
to 1929 and were completely unable to adjust 
only 9 percent. 'Phis record shows, however, 
nothing of the quality of the settlements. These 
conciliators, like most conciliators, have gener- 
ally been much more interested in securing an 
agreement peacefully than in the permanency 
or the justice of the agreement. About two 
thirds of the states have provisions for the pro- 
motion of mediation and arbitration. 

Great Britain’s Conciliation Act of 1896 has 
been supplemented and practically superseded 
by the Industrial Courts Act of 1919, which 
facilitates settlement by mediation and concilia- 
tion as well as by arbitration. In I'rance the 
jurisdiction of conscih dv prud'hommes was ex- 
tended in 1907 from manufacturing to other 
industries. However, the consvih ha\e been un- 
equal to many problems of moilcrn industry 
largely because they may only handle disputes 
arising out of existing contracts. 'I’he commit- 
tees which operate under the Voluntary Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act of 1892, liowever, 
may take up other classes of disputes and have 
become of increasing importance. Under this 
act either party to a dispute may request a 
local dc patx to appoint a conciliation com- 
mittee; in case of a strike or lockout the ju^e de 
paix may take the initiative. If no agreement is 
reached, an arbitration court consisting of an 
equal number of employers and employees may 
be set up at the request of either party. If tin's 
machinery also tans, an umpire may be ap- 
pointed if the disputants wish it. 

In Germany the old system of conciliation 
was done away with by the order of 1923, which 
provides for permanent conciliation boards and 
state conciliators whose principal duty is to 
cooperate with the employers and employees 
in making collective agreements. They may 
intervene in a dispute on request of either party 
or on their own initiative. Irirst they must 
attempt conciliation; if they fail in this the dis- 
pute must be submitted to a conciliation cham- 
ber consisting of the impartial chairman of the 
conciliation board and two representatives each 
of the employers and employees or to a chamber 
consisting of the conciliation commissioner and 
an equal number of representatives of the em- 
ployers and employees appointed by the com- 
missioner. If no agreement is reached, the 
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chamber must make a proposal which if ac- 
cepted by the two parties has the validity of a 
collective agreement. If the proposal is rejected 
it may under certain conditions be made legally 
binding by the state conciliator or federal min- 
ister of labor. Disputes arising out of the inter- 
pretation of coIlecti^•e agreements are now 
largely handled by the labor courts. The local 
labor courts settle a considerable proportion of 
their cases by methods of conciliation. 

Labor inspectors in Poland serx e as mediators 
in many disputes. Norway, which had a system 
of com]>ulsory arbitration from 1915 to 1923, 
has also had since 1916 a system of compulsory 
conciliation under which public conciliators are 
empowered to call di.sputants into conference 
before a stoppage of work may legally take place. 
In Denmark, if preliminary attempts at con- 
ciliation fail, government conciliators arc au- 
thorized to draw u}i recommendations for the 
settlement of the dispute. 'Phc' recommendations 
may be jniblished after ansvxers have been 
received from both j>arties. Ciovernmcntal medi- 
ation and conciliation machinery exist in a 
number of other luirojiean countries, including 
Sweden, Finland, the Netherlands, Austria and 
Switzerland. Ivlfective work for terminating 
controversies has been done in Canada in con- 
nection with Its system of compulsory investi- 
gation and postponement of strikes under the 
provisions which require the boards of iine.sti- 
gation to attempt the mediation of disputes. 

Conciliation as well as compulsory arbitration 
has since 1895 been part of the New Zealand 
system of adjusting industrial disputes. Con- 
ciliation has been especially effective since the 
pa.ssage of legislation in 190S, and in recent 
years conciliation councils have settled the vast 
majority of New Zealand’s iiulustrial contro- 
versies. In Australia there has also been a 
growing demand for more conciliation and less 
arbitration. 'Fhe Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act was amended in 1928 and 
considerably extended the scope of conciliation. 
It provided for the appointment by the chief 
judge of the arbitration court of conciliation 
committees composed of equal numbers of 
employer and employee representatives and a 
chairman with no vote. If an agreement is 
reached it has the force of an arbitration court 
award; if conciliation fails the matter must be 
settled by the ordinary arbitration machinery. 
Queensland and New South Wales have similar 
conciliation provisions. Governmental concilia- 
tion has also been recently adopted in the Orient 
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as a result of growing importance of industrial 
di.sputcs. Japan’s Labor Disputes Conciliation 
Act of 1926 provitlcs for the establishment of 
conciliation boards as controversies arise. In 
1929 Hritish India and China passed legislation 
for industrial conciliation and in addition the 
latter country provided for arbitration. 

A relatively recent type of conciliation is that 
connected with organizations of workers em- 
ployed by a single firm. Such organizations, 
variously called works councils, shoj) commit- 
tees or company unions, may or may not be 
associated wdth independent trade unions. In 
(iennany, where they arc fostered by specific 
legislation, and in Great Britain, where their 
establishment has been promoted by the Min- 
istry of 1 .abour as part of the Whitley Councils 
plan, they are directly as.sociated as a rule with 
trade unions. In the United States, on the other 
hand, they arc not afiiliated with trade unions 
and are bitterly opposed by them. Among the 
various functions of these plant committees is 
that of representing the workers in the adjust- 
ment of disputes with employers. 

Far more important agencies of conciliation 
are those set as part of the ordinary machin- 
ery of collective bargaining with trade unions. 
I'rade agreements in many countries, particu- 
larly in Great Britain and the United States, 
contain provisions for the joint adjustment of 
grievances arising during the life of the agree- 
ments and for negotiating new contracts at their 
expiration. The systems of adjusting disputes 
in the anthracite and bituminous coal industries 
and in the men’s clothing industry in the 
United States arc e.specially well developed. In 
the fomier the procedure has been for disputes 
arising over the interpretation of an agreement 
to be referred to a pit committee representing 
the men at work in the mine. ’I’liis committee 
consults with the mine boss. If no settlement is 
reached, the dispute is taken by the president 
of the subdistrict miners’ union to the mine 
superintendent, and if the dispute still remains 
unsettled it is referred in writing to the state 
officials of the union and the officers of the 
operators’ association. Provision is made in 
some states for arbitration if these fail to agree. 

In the men’s clothing industry disputes are 
first considered by the shop chairman, who is 
an elected representative of the workers, and 
the foreman. If not settled they arc referred to 
a union deputy, whose entire time is given to 
the adjustment of grievances. He confers with 
the official handling labor relations for the firm. 
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and if no agreement is reached the dispute is 
submitted to a board for arbitration. Formerly 
the board consisted of an equal number of 
representatives from both sides and a perma- 
nent impartial chairman. At present the impar- 
tial chairman acts as sole arbitrator. 1 1 is work 
consists chiefly of mediation and conciliation; 
only the most obstinate cases are submitted to 
formal arbitration. There is also a rarely used 
provision for an appeal from the decision of 
the impartial chairman to a higher board of 
arbitration. In both the mining and clothing 
industries there is additional machinery for 
making trade agreements through joint nego- 
tiations. 

In conciliation the attitude of the contending 
parties is a significant determinant of procedure 
and results. When an agreement is sought 
through the method of conciliation rather than 
through arbitration it frequently indicates that 
neither side believes that an impartial umpire 
can be found. It also means that both sides 
prefer to avoid open conflict, at least for the 
present, but that at the .same time neither party 
cares to surrender any of its bargaining strength. 
Both sides are aware of the possibility of resort- 
ing to a strike or lockout. Therefore, whether 
conciliation is being carried on by the parties 
to the dispute alone or with the aid of an outside 
conciliator, the relative bargaining strength of 
the rival parties is of outstanding importance. 
In fact, a large proportion of all types of con- 
ciliation, especially when no outsider is present, 
is nothing more than formalized collective bar- 
gaining. Each side in conciliation is likely to 
take an extreme position as a trading point and 
to recede from it only under pressure. This is 
particularly true when conciliation is resorted 
to but occasionally. Moreover, the type of lead- 
ership has much to do with the attitude taken 
during conciliation. At the outset, in any ar- 
rangement providing for conciliation, the parties 
are distrustful and are disposed to take hard 
and fast positions. Sometimes the provisions 
for arbitration in case of failure to agree accen- 
tuate this attitude because it appears to be easy 
to shift responsibility to the arbitrator, whose 
decision may be freely criticized by each side. 
Nevertheless, as the leadership becomes more 
experienced there comes a realization of ulti- 
mate responsibility and a tendency for each 
side to carry the burden of decision. The 
seasoned and well trained leader can see both 
sides of a situation. Conciliation may thus be- 
come a means of jointly considering the needs 


of an individual concern or of an entire industry 
Naturally with this larger consideration the 
likelihood of an arbitrary stand on petty differ- 
ences becomes very remote. It d()cs not neces- 
sarily mean, however, that cither side will 
surrender basic principles. 

Conciliation appears to be especially effective 
as a method of settling disputes when it is 
carried on by means of permanent machinery. 
There comes to be a day to day balancing of 
forces which avoids the shock of occasional 
adjustment. Frequent contact between the two 
parties tends to promote mutual understanding 
and the possibility of peaceful relations in the 
future. Since joint negotiations arc not always 
successful, however, a mediator is often capable 
of performing a valuable service by bringing 
the two sides together again for further con- 
ferences. Sometimes, by acting as a confidential 
intermediary, he may learn what each side will 
concede and may thus find common ground for 
an agreement. Often, because of the esteem in 
w'hich he is held by the disputants, he may 
secure concessions which neither woultl grant 
to the other in his absence. An able conciliator 
frequently finds a basis of agreement which 
has remained undiscerned by the contesting 
parlies. Tact, insight and the ability to inspire 
confidence appear to be the most valuable quali- 
ties of a good conciliator. Often his most 
important duty is to find a formula which will 
pennit the contestants to accept a compromise 
and still retain their dignity and the confidence 
of their constituents. The conciliator’s efforts 
are most likely to be successful if he is familiar 
with the trade or if he is a person of eminence 
in the community. 

Arbitration through a permanent umpire or 
impartial chairman is generally associated with 
a system of conciliation and mediation. During 
the early years of the agreement in the men’s 
clothing industry in the United States, for 
example, there was frequent recour.se to formal 
arbitration by the impartial chairman. As a 
result a body of rules and precedents was estab- 
lished which has for some time been well known 
to the representatives of both sides. By studying 
the decisions of the arbitrator it is often possible 
to know in advance what kind of opinion is 
likely to be rendered in a given instance. Since 
both sides are aware of this the settlements by 
conciliation become more numerous. When the 
umpire has continued in office for a long time 
there is an increased demand for his services 
as adviser. Thus in time disputes in the industiy 
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come to be settled more and more frequently 
by conciliation and mediation and less fre- 
quently by arbitration. Yet the existence of 
formal arbitration machinery is desirable for 
use as a last resort in case other methods fail 
to bring about a settlement. Furthermore, the 
dignity of arbitration proceedings helps to main- 
tain discipline and respect for the trade agree- 
ment among both workers and employers. 

Successful conciliation tends to strengthen 
trade unionism. In industries in which the 
workers possess no fomi of organization, con- 
ciliation must almost of necessity be confined 
to the grievance of an individual worker. Where 
the workers belong to shop comtuittees estab- 
lished by employers, conciliation is generally 
confined to minor issues and the workers’ bar- 
gaining power is weak. Full fledged conciliation 
IS not likely to exist in the absence of independ- 
ent trade unions. Just as the existence of trade 
unions generally results in machinery for con- 
ciliation, so the practise of conciliation in turn 
promotes unionism. Conciliation may result in 
the standardization of wages and conditions 
throughout a trade. Both the union and the 
organized employers, feeling the prc.ssure of 
competition from the unorganized section of an 
industry, arc likely to join in the efi"ort to extend 
organization. Such efforts to extend the lield of 
conciliation in order to standardize conditions 
have, when successful, resulted in the growth 
of unions. 'I’hcir failure has occasionally resulted 
in the decline of unions, ^’he regular utilization 
of conciliation machinery, besides strengthening 
the industrial status of trade unions, tends to 
make them more conservative in their concep- 
tion of industrial problems and less aggressive 
in their actions. A union can hardly remain 
militant if it ceases to push its program beyond 
what it can obtain through conciliatory coni- 
promises with employers and if it gives up the 
use of strikes and other forceful methods. Both 
aggressive unions and employers accept con- 
ciliation when they arc weak and resort to 
strikes or lockouts or threats to use force when 
they are strong. 

The relative effectiveness of conciliation, 
mediation and arbitration in adjusting labor 
disputes is indicated in part by the following 
examples. From 1901 to 1925 inclusive, 4382 
disputes were reported to the authorities of 
New York state. Of this number 41 percent 
were adjusted by means of conciliation (direct 
negotiation), 15 percent by mediation. 2 per- 
cent by arbitration and the remaining 42 percent 


were deadlocked or otherwise ended. From igio 
to 1924 inclusive, 72 percent of the labor dis- 
putes in Great Britain and northern Ireland 
which involved the cc.ssation of work were 
settled by conciliation (direct negotiation), 8 
percent by other forms of conciliation and by 
mediation and 6 percent by arbitration. Eight 
percent were ended by the return of the work- 
ers on the employers’ terms without negotia- 
tions and the remaining 6 percent were termi- 
nated by other methods. 'Fhese data bear out 
in general the results of many other investiga- 
tions. Experience in all countries would seem 
to indicate that although none of this machinery 
can of itself remove the causes of industrial 
conflicts, industrial peace is more likely to pre- 
vail where emphasis is placed on negotiation 
and conciliation rather than on arbitration as a 
means of adjusting industrial disputes. 

B. M. Squires 
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CONCLAVE. See Papacy. 

CONCORDAT. The term concordat, which 
denotes any agreement, has come to be applied 
more specifically to an agreement entered into 
by a state, on the one hand, and the pope as head 
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of the Roman Catholic church, on the other, 
with a view to adjusting unusual conflicts of 
authority not amenable to ordinary political or 
ecclesiastical laws and ordinances. Such com- 
pacts may be negotiated with an equal degree of 
validity either at the Holy See or within the 
domain of the contracting state, the church be- 
ing represented cither by the papal secretary of 
state, the papal nuncio or a plenipotentiary ex- 
traordinary; the state })y its permanent represen- 
tative at the Vatican, its minister of foreign 
affairs or a special ambassador. 

In countries where evangelical churches are 
predominant adequate means of establishing a 
demarcation of authority between church and 
state have usually been found without recourse 
to the device of the concordat. But in Catholic 
states, where the strength of the church organi- 
zation has been conducive to misunderstandings 
between the civil and ecclesiastical powers, it has 
frequently been resorted to. In 1107 an agree- 
ment was signed in London which may be said 
with some justification to constitute the earliest 
use of the concordat. The Concordat of Worms, 
concluded fifteen years later with the German 
emperor, is more customarily cited as the 
original pact of this kind, although it consisted of 
two simultaneous acts, one by the ])opc and the 
other by the kaiser, instead of the single instru- 
ment, signed by both jiartics and constituting an 
express contract, whicli later became the more 
familiar type. The concordats with France in 
1 516 and 1801 are particularly significant, as well 
as that with Bavaria in 1817. Those with Austria 
in 1855 and Ecuador in 1862 are notable, de- 
spite their short duration, for the especially 
generous concessions made to the church. Since 
the World War such agreements have been made 
with Latvia (1922), Bavaria (1924), Poland 
(1925), Lithuania (1927), Portugal (1926), Italy 
and Prussia (1929). 'I'liere has been evidenced 
recently, however, an increasing objection from 
certain quarters to the use of the term concordat 
becauvse of its identification with a device W'hich 
over a course of centuries has conferred upon 
the church such extensive privileges. 

These j^ri\ ileges have taken a variety of forms. 
A conec^rdat may grant state recognition exclu- 
sively to the Catholic church, which is thus 
given complete spiritual authority, if not over all 
citizens, at least over its own members. Likewise 
the state may concede the binding force of 
canonical laws, j^articularly those which result 
in restriction of marriage between Catholics and 
non-C’atholics. Priests may be accorded among 


other privileges freedom from military service, 
and bishops a scat in the upper house in Par- 
liament; while at the same time the state may 
disavow any right of interference with the 
church’s maintenance of celibacy. A concordat 
almost invariably contains articles concerning 
the influence of religion or church officials on 
civil laws and institutions and, more specifically, 
concerning church influence in state schools. 
Moreover, the state may grant subsidies to 
parochial schools and thus assumes many finan- 
cial responsibilities. It may make grants of land 
to the church, regular payments to bishops and 
chapters and contributions to the salaries of the 
clergy. 

On the other hand, as compensating conces- 
sions to the states there are usually articles 
establishing the degree of allegiance owed by the 
church as well as the extent of civil participation 
in or supervision over internal ecclesiastical ad- 
ministratifni. 1 royalty to the state has been 
stimulated by inserting into the church services 
prayers for temporal rulers, by exacting of 
bishops and priests an oath of allegiance to the 
government in power and by excluding from 
the ranks of the priesthood within a state any 
citizen of another state. When the establishment 
of orders and congregations has been subjected 
to ratification by the state, when there was in 
France a right of appeal from ecclesiastical to 
civil courts and when the promulgation of papal 
decrees within a state has been contingent on 
that state’s permission, conce.ssions of this latter 
type have not been made in concordats; but the 
pope has admitted even in the latest concordats 
that church appointments are open to influence 
by the state — at least to the extent that the 
nomination of a bishop may be objected to on 
political grounds. Moreover, the state in order 
to safeguard its rights against unfavorable 
interpretation of ambiguities in the concordat 
itself, has often added, against the protest of the 
church, explicit clauses, such as the Organic 
Articles of Najioleon, or made explanatory 
statements, as did Mussolini after the Concordat 
of 1929. 

In an attempt at compromise the parties nego- 
tiating a concordat often include articles which 
each points to as concessions to the other, but 
which in reality confer certain advantages on 
both. An article, for instance, which provides for 
the teaching of the Catholic religion in state 
schools, whether through the agency of clerical 
or lay instructors, might well be considered a 
concessi('.n on the part of the state, since even in 
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the latter case there is presented to the church 
the opportunity of increasing its influence in the 
training of government teachers. Yet at the 
same time the article confers an advantage on 
the state, especially if the instruction is in the 
hands of state teachers, in that it is thus enabled 
to exert an influence on religious education and 
on the spirit of the church. 

Contradictory theories of political philosophy 
as to the primacy of the temporal and spiritual 
powers have resulted in conflicting conceptions 
of the legal character of the concordat. 'I’he 
mediaeval “theory of privilege,” which assumes 
the supremacy of the spiritual and the ascend- 
ancy of the pope over all princes, holds that the 
church in surrendering through the concordat 
certain rights to the state has made concessions 
which it may at any time revoke. The “theory of 
the civil law,” on the contrary, holds that the 
power of revocation is peculiar to the state, since 
as the source of all rights it alone can be said to 
have granted concessions. Thus in France in 
lySg and in 1905 the state acting on this theory 
abrogated the existing concordats and arbitrarily 
interfered with ecclesiastical life. A third theor}', 
that of “contract,” conceives the church and 
state as equally privileged parties. Iwen this 
theory, in spite of its wide acceptance at the 
present time, is contested, especially by up- 
holders of the “theory of the civil law” and by 
jurists, who are skeptical concerning the legality 
of the concordat as an international compact, 
since one j>arty to the agreement is not a sover- 
eign state. Such an attitude, however, may be 
said to be unrealistic when it is borne in mind 
that few sovereign states today would hesitate to 
conclude compacts with powerful international 
economic organizations. I'hcrc should, ac- 
cordingly, be even less hesitation to negotiate 
enduring compacts with an international spirit- 
ual power such as the Roman Catholic church. 
Not infrequently, of course, concordats have 
led to renewed conflict and been abrogated, but, 
granted a mutual desire for peace, the concordat 
may still be a very useful modtu; vivendi amid the 
strained relations which still exist between the 
Catholic church and modern states. 

Hfrmann Mulert 
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Law. 
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CONCUBINAGE might be described as mar- 
riage dissociated from juridic functions, more 
particularly in regard to property and succes- 
sion. The relation is, except in regard to the 
latter aspects, almost as clearly distinguished 
from casual and fleeting sex relations as is 
marriage. 'I’hc definition, connotation and sta- 
tus (legitimate or illegitimate, approved or rep- 
robated) of concubinage depend necessarily 
upon the juridic conditions by which marriage 
is defined, and these vary widely in different 
cultures. Where these conditions are undevel- 
oped no distinction exists between concubinage 
and marriage, as has been the case in many 
lower cultures and in some which are relatively 
advanced, as in ancient Japan. The distinction 
found in some lower cultures (Australians, 
Alfurs) between class rights of sexual access 
(group marriage) and individual economic mar- 
riage does not properly come under this head. 

Unions in the contracting of which tribal 
customs have not been observed arc even in 
the lowest cultures branded as illegitimate. 
Thus in matriarchal ly organized societies the 
removal of the woman to the man’s home is 
condemned and resented and the union is 
regarded as invalid unless an adequate indem- 
nity is supplied, but in patriarchal societies 
marriage wdiich follows matriarchal usage (e.g. 
al-motah in Arabia) is in like manner reprobated 
as immoral. In many cultures (e.g. the Poly- 
nesian), the juridic economic functions of mar- 
riage being applicable only to the ruling and 
propertied classes, their alliances alone are 
treated as marriages while the bulk of the popu- 
lation arc said to live in concubinage. The ex- 
penses of customary marriage celebrations are 
sometimes so great that they are dispensed with 
or indefinitely postponed by the poor, as is 
commonly the case among the peons of modern 
Mexico, who rear families in concubinage. 
While the relation of concubinage may be a 
substitute for regular marriage where juridic, 
economic or other obstacles preclude the latter, 
the term may also be applied to secondary 
unions contracted conjointly with regular mar- 
riage. Among many warlike tribes of low cul- 
ture (Carib, I’upi) the position of women 
captured in war is clearly distinguished from 
that of ordinary wives as one of concubinage. 
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Among others, however (Amerinds, Polyne- 
sians), captured women are usually adopted 
into their captors’ tribe and married in the 
same manner as other women. Purchased slaves 
occupy a similar position to that of war cap- 
tives, and concubinage with bondwomen has 
played an important part in many cultures by 
the side of marriage. Sometimes, where matri- 
archal succession still obtains (I’argi, west Afri- 
cans), concubinage is particularly favored by 
the men as a means of evading matriarchal law 
and of transmitting their property to their own 
sons. 

The extensive practise of the latter forms of 
concubinage has often had important racial 
eflPects, as among the Jews, tlie Perbers and 
the Turks. Likewise the tolerated concubinage 
of Europeans with native women in foreign 
countries has brought about races of half breeds. 
In the southern states of America, owing to the 
severity of the laws against it as well as the 
force of racial sentiment, concubinage with 
Negresses was seldom acknowledged and ap- 
pears to have been rare among slaveholders 
and confined for the most part to the lower 
orders of white workers. Concubinage with 
native Indian women, although of little sig- 
nificance by comparison, was less uncommon 
than is usually supposed in the northern states 
and beyond the Aj)palachians during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

The term concubine has frequently been 
used incorrectly in ethnological accounts, as 
when it has been applied to the sisters of the 
wife first married, on whom the husband has 
a juridic right and who occujiy an equal status 
and sometimes bring dowries of their own. So 
also the term chief wife has been widely mis- 
used to suggest a distinction in polygamous 
families where that distinction does not exist. 
In most polygamous systems special emphasis 
is laid, as in Islam, on the complete equality of 
wives. The differentiation between a chief wife, 
secondary wives and concubines has taken place 
where patriarchal succession to titles and prop- 
erty has acquired importance and where the 
social rank of the heir’s mother has come to be 
a matter of moment. In some cultures (He- 
brew, Tartar, Chinese) children by secondary 
wives and concubines are through legal fiction 
assigned to the chief wife, whose position is 
usually due to superior social rank. A chief 
wife in those cultures is often interested in 
procuring concubines for her husband with a 
view to increasing her own fictitious fertility 


as a breeder of heirs. Among the Semites^ 
Turks, Chinese and Dahomcians concubines 
who bear children to their masters cannot be 
sold. Systems of juridic monogamy combined 
with legal concubinage, which have developed 
out of equalitarian polygyny, represent an im- 
portant stage in the transition from the latter 
to pure monogamy. 

Concubinage, associated or not with mar- 
riage, was usual and general in archaic Greece 
and was legitimate and respected in the city- 
states of historical limes. Marriage proper was 
defined by the position of the wife as a free 
born fellow citizen and by the property (dowry) 
which she brought to her husband, and thus 
legal concubinage was required to provide for 
union with a foreigner or with a freed or dower- 
less woman. Similarly in Rome under the repub- 
lic the status of a concubine was legitimate and 
respected although it differed from that of a 
wife. The latter passed into the hand (manus) 
of her husband and her offspring followed his 
social rank and inherited his property, while 
the offspring of a concubine followed the rank 
of the mother. Since juritlic marriage was orig- 
inally applicable only to patricians, all plebeian 
unions and the union of a patrician with a 
plebeian were concubinage. Under Augustus 
the status of concubines w'as further protected 
by special legislation. The laws concerning 
adultery applied equally to marriage and con- 
cubinage. The legal relation of concubinage was 
thus ver)’^ similar to that of morganatic mar- 
riage, as contracted by a prince with a commoner 
who is debarred from assuming his rank. 

While Christianity vehemently condemned 
all sex relations unless consecrated by indis- 
soluble marriage and exalted celibacy over the 
latter, it continued during the early centuries 
to sanction in practise the established Roman 
and barbarian usages. The celebration of mar- 
riage was usually dispensed with in the case of 
slaves and was not made compulsory even for 
freemen until the tenth century. Concubinage 
in conjunction with marriage and thus equiva- 
lent to polygamy continued to be common 
among barbarian rulers. The celibacy theoret- 
ically required of priests was mitigated by the 
virtual recognition of concubinage, the conces- 
sion being facilitated by the early Christian 
practise of cohabitation in professed continence. 
This practise claimed a commendable character 
as a “trial of chastity” but merged by a natural 
gradation into the habitual concubinage of 
priests. 
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The tacit toleration of concubinage did not 
give place to general reprobation in Catholic 
and Protestant countries until after the Prot- 
estant Reformation. To the legal disabilities 
attaching to the relation, more particularly as 
regards the woman, became added the ruthless 
penalties of social condemnation and ostracism. 

From being originally as legitimate a form of 
union as marriage concubinage thus became 
first illegitimate, then illicit and immoral. The 
latter attitude has in some instances been re- 
flected in legislation, as in the anomalous appli- 
cations of the Mann Act and of immigration 
laws in the United States, whereby all unlcgal- 
ized unions are juridically regarded as pros- 
titution. 

As Lecky remarked, “when public opinion, 
acquiescing in their propriety [of concubinatc 
unions], inflicts no excommunication on one 
or both partners, when these partners are not 
living the dcmoralisitig and degrading life which 
accompanies consciousness of guilt, and when 
proper provision is made for the children who 
arc born, it would be, I believe, impossible to 
prove, by the light of simple and unassisted 
reason, that such connections should be invari- 
ably condemned.” 'I'lic ideal of economic inde- 
pendence for both sexes abolishes to a large 
extent the juridic grounds of the distinction 
between marriage and concubinage. With the 
transference of the regulation of sex relations 
from ecclesiastical to civic jurisdiction and of 
the considerations which govern them from 
dogmatic to social and utilitarian grounds, an 
inevitably increasing disposition has developed 
to regard unions as rightfully entitled to social 
recognition and respect when they do not 
pledge the partners to indissolubility and have 
no reference to the juridic requirements for 
the transmission of property. 

Robert Briffai i t 
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CONCURRENT POWERS is a term applied 
in federal structures to the power to legislate in 
those fields where legislative action may be taken 
by either the federal government or the govern- 
ments of the constituent units or by both. Thus 
in the United States it designates those powers 
which have been conferred upon the United 
States government by the constitution, but 
w'hich may also be exercised by the states in the 
absence of federal action or, in some cases, with 
the express permission of the national govern- 
ment. In this sense the concurrent authority of 
the state is always subordinate to the superior 
authority of the nation; it is not concurrent in 
the sense that it is equal in power with the nation 
but it is merely an authority exercisable in a field 
where national action may replace state action. 

The exercise of state power in unoccupied 
fields of national authority was discussed in the 
Federalist and was recognized by the United 
States Supreme Court as early as Sturges v. 
Crowinshield [17 U. S. 122 (1819)]. 
concurrent power, however, did not appear in 
the text of the Const'^ution of the United States 
until 1919, when the Eighteenth Amendment 
gave Congress and the several states “concurrent 
power” to enforce the prohibitions as to intoxi- 
aiting liquors. The language of the Eighteenth 
Amendment would imply some equality of 
power between state and nation, but there is 
little doubt that in case of conflict national 
authority would control, for it is aided by 
another constitutional provision establishing the 
supremacy of the laws of the United States. Yet 
it seems equally ch^ar that Congress cannot al- 
together exclude the states from action in the 
field of prohibition. Nation and states may each, 
“without interference by the other, enact laws to 
secure prohibition, with the limitation that no 
legislation can give validity to acts prohibited by 
the amendment” [United States %k Lanza, 260 
U. S. 377 (1922)] Each is .subject to the terms of 
the amendment and the legislation of one under 
the terms thereof supplements the legislation of 
the other. Here, therefore, the power is con- 
current in a broader sense than that defined 
above. But the power over prohibition is not 
concurrent in the sense that both state and 
nation must act to give effect to the prohibition. 

In a federal system there must be some de- 
vice for the distribution of powers between the 
central or national government and the units or 
states and some means of keeping each within its 
proper bounds. The Constitution of the United 
States determines the powers of the national 
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government, and the United States Supreme 
Court is the primary agency for the preservation 
of the balance between nation and states. The 
constitution enumerates certain powers as be- 
longing to the United States, confers other 
powers upon the national government in general 
terms and forbids certain state actions. A few 
matters are exclusively within the authority of 
the nation, not because they are conferred in 
terms of exclusion but because their character is 
such that they may be exercised by only one 
authority, either on the ground that they arc 
related to national sovereignty, as naturalization, 
or that any regulation must be uniform, as in a 
large j^art of the field of interstate commerce. 
Others are exclusively national bccau.se they arc 
granted to the United States and expressly for- 
bidden to the states, such as the power to de- 
clare and make war. In only a few cases, such as 
legislation for the seat of government, arc the 
powers of the United States expressed as 
exclusive. 

Where a power is not exclusively national for 
any of these reasons, concurrent state power 
may exist so long and so far as the national 
government docs not occupy the field. Thiis 
Congress has power to enact a general bank- 
ruptcy law. Such laws have been in force from 
1800 to 1803, 1841 to 1843, 1S67 to 1878, and 
since 1898. In the intervals the matter lay within 
state legislative power. Similarly, Congress has 
never completely exercised its power to regulate 
interstate commerce; concurrent state powers 
thus exist over matters of interstate commerce in 
which Congress has been inactive and which are 
not deemed by the Supreme Court to require 
absolutely uniform regulation. But no concur- 
rent state power may be exercised in a field of 
national jiower if the nation occupies the whole 
field or indicates an intention to exclude state 
action. Not only may the national government 
thus exercise its own previously dormant 
powers, but in doing so it may encroach upon 
preexisting state pow'ers. Thus as an incident to 
its power to regulate interstate railroad rates 
Congress may regulate the rates on purely do- 
mestic state commerce, which would otherwise 
be under state control. 'I’he Supreme Court has, 
however, in the child labor and other cases 
imposed limitations on such a proce.ss of exten- 
sion of national power. 

'i’hc extent of concurrent action by the states 
is steadily reduced as the national government 
more fully exercises its powers. It was probably 
within the power of the states to require safety 


appliances on ail trains, interstate and intrastate 
in absence of federal action. But the United 
States has regulated this matter as to all cars, 
both interstate and intrastate, as a means of 
protecting interstate commerce. The state’s 
possibility of exercising power in this field 
ceases as to both types of commerce when the 
national government occupies the field. With- 
drawal of federal action would permit state ac- 
tion again, at least as to domestic cars and 
probably as to those engaged in interstate com- 
merce, and would thus increase the scope of 
concurrent power exercisable by the states. 

Concurrent powers also exist in other federal 
structures such as Canada, Switzerland, Argen- 
tina, Australia, Germany and Brazil. In the main 
their governing principle is that federal legisla- 
tion in concurrent fields is supreme. In Canada 
the British North American Act definitely limits 
concurrent power to immigration and agricul- 
ture; in the.se fields the provinces may legislate 
even after legislation by the dominion, jirovidetl 
there is no conflict. In the event of conflict the 
provincial laws are simply inapplicable and come 
inio force again on the repeal of the ruling do- 
minion law. 'I'he same automatic re\ival of state 
laws exi.sts in Australia. In Germany, on the 
other hand, federal legislation nullifies all stale 
laws, even, in the ojiinion of some authorities, 
Lxw's in harmony with or dujflicating the national 
laws. In that country, as m Brazil, the power of 
the central government to extend its authority 
by constitutional amendments without tlu* con- 
.sent of the .states makes it po.ssilile to transform 
any exi.stcnt .state })ower into a concurrent or 
even exclusive national power. 

WALTiiR F. Dodd 
Sec: Ffdf.rm.tsm; C'fntrai.ization; States’ Rigitis; 
AoMTNisruA'iioN, Drm le; lagnou Traitic; Inilh- 
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CONDILLAC, ETIENNE BONNOT DE, 
Abbe de Mureaux (1714-80), French philoso- 
pher and economist. Condillac, younger brother 
of the abb^ de Mably, is famous in the his- 
tory of thought as the French expounder of 
Lockian sensationalism. The philosophy which 
in a desultory way Voltaire had endeavored to 
popularize in France Condillac developed with 
the concentrated purpose of a systematic 
thinker. Agreeing with Descartes, whose ration- 
alism had formed the substructure of seven- 
teenth century French thought, that all general 
ideas may be decomposed into simple elements 
Condillac then proceeded to demolish the Car- 
tesian postulate that sueh simple ideas are 
innate. In his most original as well as his most 
inlluential defense of sensationalism, Traite des 
sensations (2 vols., Paris 1754), Condillac went 
so far as to assert that all so-called intellectual 
processes — memory, imagination, attention, 
judgment and reason — were nothing more than 
“transformed sensations.” 'Fo explain this trans- 
formation Condillac had recourse to social 
experience, which created words whereby sim- 
ple ideas could be first designatt‘d and then 
combined into general ideas. Condillac’s an- 
thropology, depending upon the hypothesis that 
the theory of human nature is closclv linked 
with the theory of human knowledge and is to 
be derived from individual psycholog>, was 
borrowed by the encyclopedtsles, to a great ex- 
tent by Rousseau and in a modified form by the 
ideologues, particularly Destutt de 1 racy. 
Through the writings of 1 aine his anthropology 
also penetrated into later nineteenth century^ 
thought. Condillac has been criticized, however, 
by the modern I’rencb scliool ol sociology for 
sharing with all eighteenth century philosophy 
the tendenev to regaril society as a necessary 
but external condition of intellectual devi i 
opment. 

As a corollary of C’ond iliac’s theory concern- 
ing the importance of language in the lorrn.ition 
of ideas it followeil that the necessary prelimi- 
nary to the development ol any scienct* w'as the 
creation of its peculiar terminology, the defini- 
tion of its principal concepts. In Le (ornmerce 
et le ^ouverrmnrnt (Paris 177^) Condillac at- 
tempted to perform this task, wdiich in his 
opinion the physiocrats had evadetl, for the 
science of society or economics. Isolating, as 
the fundamental economic concepts, value, ex- 
change and price he succeeded in constructing 
a theory of value derived from individual utility 
and of exchange derived from a comparison 
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of individual utilities which marked an impor- 
tant advance over the crude notions of his 
contemporaries. He also anticipated later critics 
of physiocracy by maintaining that industry as 
well as agriculture represented productive enter- 
prise. But since in the main body of fiis eco- 
nomic doctrine he reiterated the theories of 
Quesnay he was generally dismissed as a minor or 
at most an erratic physiocrat, until in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century Henry Macleod’s 
enthusiastic dictum that Condillac was “infi- 
nitely superior to Smith” led to a ree.stimatc of 
his contribution. 

Rem' Hubert 

Works: Oeuvres complHes, 21 vols. (Paris 1S21-22). 
Consult. Lenoir, R., Condillac (Pans i(;24); Ha^iie- 
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CONDrriONIvl) Rl' I'Li:X, sometimes called 
conditioned response, is a term v\ hich forms the 
doctrinal keystone of the system of jisychology 
known as behaviorism. It designates acquired or 
learned reactions to stimuli as contrasted with 
innate or instinctive ones, which are corre- 
spondingly called unconditioned reflexes or 
responses. Conditioned reflex first apjiearcd as a 
technical term in an essay on 'I'he ll'ork of the 
Digestive Glands by the Russian physiologist, 
1 . P. Pavlov (I'inglish translation by W. H. 
'I’hompson, London 1902; Ru.ssian ed. 1897), 
who was studying the digestive proce.ss in tlogc. 
In the course of his expieriments Pavlov had ob- 
.served that the mouths of his animals “watered” 
under a great variety of conditions. That they 
should invariably secrete saliva when the food 
was in immediate contact with the surfaces of 
their mouths was expected; such secretion was a 
primary, direct, unconditioned reflex. But they 
also secreted saliva at times upon merely seeing 
the foot!, its container or the person who 
brought it; they secreted saliva when they heard 
his footsteps or his voice, felt his hand or smelt 
his clothes. These responses were variable, in- 
direct, secondary, their evoking stimuli were in- 
constant in their effect — i.e. dependent on con- 
ditions. At the outset Pavlov recognized these 
stimuli as “psychic,” but since this concept 
involved the use of introspective analogies and 
ruled out experimental study and control he 
determined to regard the pihenomena and their 
relations as external, to treat them and to study 
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them as responses varying with circumstances. 
Pavlov worked out a device for measuring the 
intensity of the response to an indirect stimulus 
by counting the drops of saliva secreted, which 
has become classic in the history of psycho- 
physical experimentation. I'he American K. S. 
Lashley perfected a modification of this device 
which is applied to man. The tale of the number 
of drops of saliva secreted at the sound of a bell 
is now a part of the great tradition of psychology 
and the standard example of the conditioned 
reflex. 

Overlapping Pavlov’s work was that of 
another Russian, V. Bekhterev (^.7).), and that 
of a (ierman, O. Kalischer. Bekhterev studied 
especially the defensive responses to painful 
stimulation of the skin; Kalischer studied motor 
reactions to the food reflex. Bekhterev called the 
conditioned responses he observed “associative,” 
Kalischer called them “trained” or “acquired” 
{Dressurmethodc), Since, however, Pavlov’s work 
came first to the knowledge of American psy- 
chologists and provided a pat and workable 
first principle for the growing and important 
studies of animal behavior initiated by K. L. 
Thorndike and carried on by J. B. Watson, R. 
M. ’V'erkes and others, it was Pavlov’s term 
“conditioned reflex” which became generally 
accepted in the Knglish speaking world. It 
formulates the general observ’ation that when a 
definite activity of the organism occurs at the 
same time w'ith any external stimulus, or just 
after it, then that stimulus will call forth that 
activity another time. The indirect stimulus is a 
substitute, a symbol for the direct one it once 
accompanied or preceded and a signal for the 
activity that the direct one evokes. 

The instruments of this substitution are the 
cells of the cerebral hemispheres, where all new 
nervous connections take place. According to 
C. J . 1 lerrick in Brains of Rats and Men (Chicago 
1926) the number of possible connections be- 
tween two neurones in a human brain is 10 
raised to 2,783,000 power. If this be the case 
both the precise determination and the endless 
variations of human conduct and culture may be 
accounted for. Determinations will follow from 
the specific character of the conditioned reflex; 
variations from the uncountable number of 
reflexes possible. As all learning is a matter of 
acquiring stable conditioned reflexes, human 
personality and social institutions become merely 
effects of conditioning, and by conditioning any 
ideal society or individual may be trained. 
“I am deeply and irrevocably convinced,” says 


Pavlov, “that along this path will be found the 
final triumph of the human mind over its utter- 
most and supreme problem — the knowledge of 
the mechanism and the laws of human nature.” 
Watson contends that training, conditioning, 
should be able to develop eventually any kind of 
infant into any kind of adult. 

Horace M. Kai.t.en 
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CONDORCET, MARIE JEAN ANTOINE 
NICHOLAS CARITAT, Marquis de (1743- 
94), French philosophe and revolutionary. Coii- 
dorcet was born in Picardy of an old aristocratic 
family. His childhood and youth were spent in a 
society of nobles, soldiers and jiriests. Early in 
his career he became intensely interested in the 
political and .social problems that were agitating 
France before the revolution; he repudiated his 
clerical and aristocratic ideas and became identi- 
fied with the radical free thinking cncyclopedistcs. 
After the outbreak of the revolution he became a 
member of the municipality of Paris and later of 
the Legislative Assembly and the Convention. 
By temperament he was better fitted to be a 
“guide of opinion” than a revolutionary states- 
man, and his role in the Convention was at first 
rather futile and later pathetic. Although he was 
among the first to favor a republic after the flight 
of Louis XVI in 1791 he belonged neither to the 
Girondists nor to the Mountainists. He opposed 
the former because of their federalism and the 
latter because of their violence. During the 
Terror he was proscribed along with the Giron- 
dists and died in prison, presumably a suicide by 
poison . 

Condorcet’s intellectual labors covered nearly 
the whole range of the social sciences. Although 
not a writer or thinker of first rank he represents 
the synthesis of the intellectual movement in 
eighteenth century I'rancc. His fundamental 
ideas find their best expression in his most 
famous work, Esquisse d'un tableau historique des 
progres de I* esprit humain (Paris 1795; Eng. tr. 
Baltimore 1802). The modern idea of social 
progress, or of the “unlimited perfectibility of 
man,” was clearly stated and definitely de- 
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veloped by Condorcet. He viewed the history of 
mankind as a progressive evolution marked by 
successive stages in the advancement of knowl- 
edge and approximating ever more closely the 
ultimate aim of society, the achievement of ab- 
solute equality of rights — equality of the rights 
of individuals and equality of the rights of na- 
tions. Condorcet worked out a system of a social 
mathematics which would reduce the historical 
process to the operation of laws as “necessary 
and constant” as the laws of natural science. He 
was one of the first to proclaim the idea that the 
purpose of studying history was to discover 
these laws of social progress and through them 
to direct the future course and development of 
humanity. 

In his Essat sur V application de V analyse a la 
probahilite des decisions rendues d la pluralite des 
voix (Paris 1785) he simplified probability calcu- 
lus in order to facilitate its use in testing the 
justice of court decisions, the degree of corre- 
spondence to facts in decisions of legislative as- 
semblies and the relative merits of electoral 
systems. Although he wrote much on economic 
problems and on politics he made no original 
contributions to these subjects. I lis discussions 
of political problems were in the manner of a 
constitutional lawyer as well as that of a political 
pliilo.sophcr. He accepted the current views on 
natural rights and popular sovereignty and was a 
strong individualist. In his economic views he 
followed closely the doctrines of the physiocrats, 
c.specially those of Turgot. 

Condorcet was more of a pioneer in other 
fields. He enthusiastically advocated woman s 
suffrage and the equal rights of men and women 
on the ground that, like men, women were 
“susceptible to moral ideas and capable of 
reasoning from them.” He also was convinced of 
the equal intellectual capacity of the sexes ex- 
cept in the highest forms of science and 
philosophy. Unlike his radical contemporaries 
he had advanced views on the family. He 
favored equality of husband and wife before the 
law, civil marriage, divorce and birth control. 
Tike all the philosophes he was violently anti- 
religious. He regarded religion as a gigantic sys- 
tem of hypocrisy operated by knaves who 
“frighten their dupes by means of mysteries.” 
His hatred of Christianity flares forth in most of 
his writings but it is not clear whether he was a 
deist or an athcLst. In the report on pojiular edu- 
cation which he submitted to the Legislative 
Assembly he recommended the establishment of 
a national .system of free education of all grades 
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with coeducation, instruction in science, physi- 
cal education, special schools for gifted children, 
moral instead of religious instruction, and 
schools for adults. I'his report was the basis of 
the education law passed by the Convention and 
was the inspiration of the succeeding educational 
reforms of Napoleon, Guizot, Duruy, Ferry 
and Buisson. 

Condorcet ’s writings, while voluminous, did 
not have a popular appeal. His style was turgid 
and rhetorical and his thought abstract. His 
suggestions were, however, exceedingly fruitful 
to others and were of particular importance in 
shaping the positivism of Comte and the social- 
ism of Saint-Simon. 

J. Salwyn Schapiro 
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CONDUCl' is a general term for the relation 
between the human organism and its environ- 
ment when this relation is looked at from the 
point of view of the organism itself. What an 
individual sulfers from the environment is not 
conduct, but the way he bears up under it or 
reacts to it is conduct. In spite of the apparent 
specificity of stimuli the organism’s career is 
continuous and becomes, willy-nilly, something 
of a piece, although at times a highly variegated 
piece. Conduct is, in a word, the plotted curve of 
behavior. The fact of the curve is determined by 
the inherently active nature of the organism; but 
the form of the curve is determined by the 
nature of the environment. The ancient and 
persisting notion of instincts as the source of 
conduct has at least this permanent truth, that 
human beings are subject to classifiable internal 
urgencies. Even these pressures, however, can- 
not be adequately described without external 
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reference. The quests for food and for whatever 
shelter is indispensable become basic determi- 
nants of the form of beha\’ior. But it is clear that, 
due to the helplessness of the human infant and 
its differentially long infancy, it is the social en- 
vironment that early plays the major role in 
canalizing the amorphous native impulses. The 
social environment sets standards and invites 
judgment. The most simple judgment will be 
general ami dualistic: action that is, or is not, 
clone; conduct becoming, or unbecoming, a lady 
or gentleman. But these simple moral dualisms 
break up easily into cultural pluralisms; and age 
and sex standards get diversified into class, oc- 
cupational and aesthetic standards approaching 
complete individualization as a limit. 

'Fhe degree of stratification varies between 
primitive and civilized cultures, though perhaps 
not as greatly as was once supposed. Certainly 
sophisticated peoples are more custom bound 
than they like to admit; and it may well be, as 
Radin and others ha\e recently argued, that the 
apparent homogeneity of primitive cultures 
gives way to a more differentiated jiattern as 
civilized observers become more sensitive to 
both their own ignorance and the anthrojwlog- 
ical data. Nevertheless, as division of labor pro- 
gresses and at last eventuates in indu.strial 
society, the number of subclasses of the great 
groupings operates to give a fluidity to conduct 
unobserved in primitive society or even in 
strictly agricultural .societies. Throughout his- 
tory religion has exerci.scd a double influence: 
by its emi)hasis ujion works it has followed “the 
reality principle” toward diversity; but by its 
emphasis upon faith it has sought through a 
formula to “save” the individual from disinte- 
gration and at the same time to maintain by the 
picture of a homogeneous society in an after life 
the actually dissolving social unity. A society 
characterized by minute division of labor wit- 
nesses also the recession of the influence of such 
religion as emphasized the brotherhood of man 
here and a common home with the father here- 
after — a patriarchal or early group picture; and 
the rise of a philosophy of life that would make 
possible a total reintegration of the personality 
of highly specialized workers would mark the 
moral goal of modernity. Somewhere inside the 
former picture and this side the latter, conduct 
now runs in an age of science. 

The feelings that cluster about occupational 
and other groupings, when these feelings be- 
come ideational, serve as standards. 'Ehe most 
general of them hang over from earlier groupings 
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as vague ways of sensing things, influencing 
overt behavior in all probability very little but 
making quite a difference in the tone of life: a 
present gentleman is ghost of a past “gentle” 
man, a present villain, of a past “villein.” Actu- 
ally canalizing the flow of energy far more than 
such general standards as honesty, chastity, holi- 
ness, etc. are the habits that come from overt 
education and conscious training. “Playing the 
game,” “being a good sport,” a “straight- 
shooter” — ^these point to the real standards of 
the living generation. In overt education — in 
school, in scouting, in church — the vaguer 
standards inherited from the past are always re- 
affirmed, but they are reaffirmed in a concrete 
setting that discloses w'hat about them is pos- 
sible, what merely ideal. '^Pcchniques and 
technologies as presenting opportunities for, and 
funii.shing expectation of, success spell out 
another type of persisting pre.ssurc for the regi- 
mentation of action into conduct. 'Phe silent 
influence of the way people act— in distinction 
from what they teach — as detected at home, at 
school, at play, in the mo\ies, in the press, is 
jierhaps the greatest of all, because indirect and 
largely unconscious. 'Phese standards, just be- 
cause they are ingrained as habit, become second 
nature in their dominance. 

The complex standardizing ]>rocess, though 
difficult to exhibit in brief p.sychological analy- 
sis, may be seen at work in historic c.xamples. 
Sparta was able in an astonishing degree to ride 
over the inhibitions of competing desires and 
tendencies and to weave the energies of all its 
citizens into a single pattern. The silent forces of 
unambiguous apj>r()bation and equally unambig- 
uous shame tended to keep the youths proud 
where the standard setting group thought they 
ought to be proud, cowed when inclined to 
deviate from unequivocal expectation. It is the 
final test of social determination of action that 
men think first of honor and second of liberty. 
The Spartan was a Spartan first and a man 
afterwards. Spartan success may easily be at- 
tributed to the military regimen, but it should 
be noted also that the regimentation began so 
early as to displace family interference. Stern 
discipline, military uniform and salute and the 
presence of an enemy may do much against 
odds. And where such discipline docs not meet 
the expectation of preferential treatment which 
the family circle begets it is finally effective. 
Nowhere better illustrated than in the military 
is the fact that a common life, even though 
initially felt as against the will, eventually 
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breeds common sentiments. Behavior precedes 
ideas and in the long run always conditions 
them. If the environment, either physical or 
social, sets barriers too difficult to override, then 
activity, adapting itself ad interim to what is 
allowed, later contents itself with the residual 
course and at last breeds feelings that reenforce 
the stream of action, by now habitual. These 
feelings accepted as appropriate constitute 
standards. 

On the road to this acceptance of standards as 
the etiquette of desire sanctions stand like stern 
sentinels. A sanction must itself ordinarily be 
accepted as a means before it can be effective 
toward an end. Compulsion there is in social 
control, of course; but compulsion gets its 
influence from the antecedent acceptance of it 
by the majority of people concerned. 'I’hat is, it 
is the show of compulsion rather than the fact 
which ordinarily influences conduct. Illustrative 
of this is the working of such a .stern sanction as 
ostracism in ancient (Jrcece: jiowcrful men ac- 
cepted without a hostile gesture the verdict of 
expatriation and went (juietly away from all that 
W'as dear to them — staying until public opinion 
changed or until they could themsehes over- 
whelmingly override the forces that led them to 
accept their fate. 'Hie notable thing about sanc- 
tions, whether theological or physical or legal, 
is that when the show of force declines tliey lose 
progressively their own influence. I'he role of 
the state historically has been to maintain the 
conditions of compulsion for the regulation of 
conduct at its extremes. Undera.ssertion of 
energy, overassertion of energy, crisscross asser- 
tion of energy — of these: the state takes cogni- 
zance, though it is an acknowdedgement of the 
essentially active nature of men that the .state 
sehlom uses force to stimulacc men to act. Co- 
ercion may be used to turn action from one 
channel to another or to stop it altogether; but 
that men will and do act is the most dependable 
of assumptions regarding the human nature 
which when canalized issues as conduct. 

Perhaps the greatc.st metamorphosis inside 
the field set by this discussion is the subsidence 
of intent from the realm of conduct. The state 
finds it progressively impossible to enforce 
standards upon thinking; where this change is 
most notable is in religion. Men were once held 
responsible for what they thought as well as for 
what they did. The almost complete recession of 
this attitude does not mean that character no 
longer counts, but that where it counts is ‘in 
conduct. As purely private, if it ever be so, it 


may be enjoyed as a luxury. John Stuart Mill 
expressed well the influence here of the whole 
utilitarian movement in declaring that motive 
that does not change the intent and thus the 
ensuing consequences docs not count in moral- 
ity. The pragmatic movement, especially as 
represented by William James, furthered this 
tendency begun by deism and continued in 
utilitarianism by holding that only what makes a 
diflerence for conduct is proper ground for any 
distinction. This emphasis may be taken to 
mean, as by behaviorists, that intent and even 
con.sciousness as a whole is a function of doing, 
or it may be taken to mean that social control 
reaches the boundary of fruitfulness when it 
releases the springs of spontaneity that consti- 
tute the uniqueness of each individual. 

T. V. Smith 
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CONFEDERATION GENERALE DU TRA- 
VAIL, the (General Federation of Labor, known 
by its initials as the C. G. T., has a position 
in France similar to that of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in the United States and of the 
Trade Union Congress in Great Britain. 

Modern trade unions {syndicats) began to 
develop in France after the passage of the law of 
1884 pennitting trade union organization on a 
national as well as local basis. Within ten years 
there had come into existence about 2200 trade 
unions, including over 400,000 industrial work- 
ers. National trade unions had been formed by 
the typographical and the textile workers, by 
miners, railroad men and workers in several 
other industries. In fourteen cities there had 
been organized so-called bourses du travail 
(labor exchanges), which corresponded in a 
general wa) to the city central labor unions in 
the United States as these functioned prior to 
1900 and which had been combined into a 
national federation. Since 1886 there had also 
been in operation a F^d^ration Nationale dea 
Syndicats. 
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Because of the traditional intimate relations 
that bound the working class elite of France 
to the socialist movement, which at the time was 
split into five organizations torn by rivalries of 
doctrine and of leadership — not to mention the 
anarchists, who were also influential in some 
syndicats — ^trade union unity was impossible. 
It was in reaction to this disintegrating influence 
of socialism, particularly in the Federation 
Nationale des Syndicats, that the C. G. T. was 
founded in 1895. It was reorganized in 1902 by 
consolidation with the Federation des Bourses 
du Travail, then at the height of its influence, 
the bourses for a time representing a territorial 
union of local syndicats within the C. G. T. to 
supplement the industrial unions. 

factors which accelerated the process were 
the industrial prosperity of f'rance, the turmoil 
of the Dreyfus affair, the continued .socialist 
divisions due to the cas Millcrand, and the 
efforts of the Waldeck-Rousseau government to 
win over labor by protective legislation. 

From 1903 to 1906 the C. G. 1 ’. had a 
spectacular career. It took a leading part in 
strikes, carried on vigorous antimilitarist and 
antipatriotic propaganda and staged several 
antigovernment demonstrations. The climax 
was reached in 1906 when the C. G. T. organ- 
ized a general strike movement for the eight- 
hour day, which threw France into fear of an 
immediate revolution. Elated with these activi- 
ties the C. G. 1 ’. rejected an offer from the 
Socialist party for common action. Instead it 
adopted the so-called Charte d ’Amiens, which 
stated clearly and definitely the ideas and pro- 
grams of revolutionary syndicalism as an inde- 
pendent labor and social movement distinct 
from both socialism and trade unionism. 
Revolutionary syndicali.sm rejected all state and 
parliamentary action as tending to ob.scure the 
class struggle; criticized the policy of high dues, 
of benefits, of peaceful wage regulation and of 
collective bargaining; and urged the workers to 
use direct action, including sabotage and 
violence, and to prepare for the social revolution, 
which by means of a general strike would abolish 
private property and the state, and to organize 
a socialist society, of which the syndicats were to 
be the “cells.” 

After 1907 the French government under 
Clemenceau and Briand undertook to cope with 
the C. G. T. Clashes between strikers and the 
police became increasingly frequent and were 
often followed by the arrest of prominent C. G. 
T. members. As a result the C. G, T., although 


growing in membership from 203,000 in 1906 to 
400,000 in 1912, declined in strength. A demand 
from the more conservative members for the 
abandonment of the “revolutionary romanti- 
cism” of 1903-06 and for a revision of policy 
was becoming more insistent at the outbreak of 
the World War. 

At this time the C. G. T. under the leadership 
of its general secretary Leon Jouhaux, who is 
still in office, threw in its lot with the French 
government. Between 1914 and 1918 the C. G. 
T. became a recognized national institution, 
rendering great aid in keeping up the war 
morale of the workers. 'Fhese war activities, 
however, caused a new division in its ranks. An 
antiwar minority appeared early in 1915, which 
participated in the Zimmerwald and Kicnthal 
conferences of 1915-16 and which in 1917 hailed 
the Bolshevik revolution and became increas- 
ingly hostile to the official policies of the C. G . T. 

Regardless of these divisions the C. G. ’F. 
profited by the great unrest of 1918-20, and its 
membership jumped to 1,200,000. It promoted 
a general increase in wages, an improvement in 
labor conditions and obtained the passage of an 
eight-hour law. Sections of the C. G. 1 ’., how- 
ever, continued to be agitated over the issues 
injected into the luiropean labor movement by 
the Third International and demanded that the 
C. G. T. pursue an aggressive policy of im- 
mediate social revolution for the formation of an 
Inleniational Soviet Republic. In opposition to 
them the official leadership of the C. G. T. fell 
back upon the Charte d’Amiens. In 1920 the 
miners and the railroad men were precipitated 
by the revolutionary minority into disastroua 
general .strikes. In 1922 the revolutionary 
minorities, consisting of anarchists, communists 
and others, broke away and formed the Con- 
federation Gencrale du Travail Unitaire (C. G. 
T. U.). In 1926 the anarchistic trade unions 
formed a separate organization, whose member- 
ship is small, known as the Confederation 
Generale du Travail Syndicaliste Rcvolution- 
naire (C. G. T. S. R.). This division has per- 
sisted and the French labor movement con- 
tinues to be divided between two major central 
organizations. In 1929 the C. G. T. claimed 
640,790 members and the C. G. T. U. 409,595 
members. 

At the present time the C. G. T., although 
weakened by the rival C. G. T. U., is still the 
representative national labor organization of 
France. It has the affiliation of the strongest and 
oldest trade unions. It claims to be true to the 
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principles of the Charte d ’Amiens. The policies 
and methods of the C. G. T., however, differ 
markedly from those of pre-war years. The 
C. G. T. at present not only takes a friendly atti- 
tude toward the Socialist party of h'rance but 
also works in cooperation with the French 
government. Although pacifist it no longer 
carries on its pre-war antimilitaristic and anti- 
patriotic propaganda. It is largely concerned 
with its program of immediate reforms, first 
formulated in 1918 and revised in 1924 and 
again in 1927, which deals with financial stabil- 
ization, better housing, the eight-hour law% so- 
cial insurance, family wages, paid vacations and 
immigration. It was instrumental in promoting 
the passage of the social insurance law which 
went into effect on July 1, 1930, and which 
provides for sickness, maternity, invalidity, old 
age and life insurance. In this social role the 
syndicats now stress the gradual development of 
workers’ control in industry and take an active 
part in the work of the Superior Economic 
Council, which was established by administra- 
tive decree by the Ilerriot government in 1925 
and which is in process of becoming part of the 
legal system of France. Internationally the C. 
G. T. is a member of the International federa- 
tion of Trade Unions and of the International 
Labour Oflice and cooperates with the French 
government in the League of Nations. Thc.se 
policies, however, are now under attack from the 
more radical minority, which has recently been 
gaining influence as a result of the strained 
economic situation and which is demanding a 
return to the aggressive methods of syndicalism. 

In form of organization the C. G. 7 ’. is partly 
geographic and partly industrial. Geographically 
its local trade unions now form departmental 
federations, one for each of the departments of 
France. Industrially the local trade unions arc 
combined into thirty-five national trade unions 
which differ greatly in organization and policies 
and which arc allowed wide autonomy in their 
internal affairs. The C. G. T., however, has im- 
portant powers, such as that of calling general 
strikes. The governing body of the C. G. T. is a 
national committee composed of one delegate 
from each national trade union and one from 
each departmental federation. 7 ’he executive 
organs are an administrative commission of 
thirty-five members and a confederal bureau 
consisting of a general secretary and four 
associates. 

Li'Wis L. Lorwin 
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CONFESSION. The social history of con- 
fession reaches back into preliterate society, 
where it appears as part of the magic rites 
performed to ward off the consequences of 
violation of customs and tabus. Among the 
Badagas of southern India when a man dies 
an elder of the tribe recites the sins which may 
have been committed and lays the list upon a 
buffalo calf to be carried away. Among the 
Babylonians a man recited before the gods all 
the possible sins that he might have committed 
knowingly or unconsciously and dispelled them 
by magical incantations. ’I'hc same practise is 
prcsciibcd in tlie Egyptian Book of the Deed 
as a preparation for the journey of the soul into 
the future life. The sins mentioned are repu- 
diated by magic formulae in which the potent 
names of the gods are spoken to destroy all 
evil deeds. The Greek mysteries were rites in 
which the first step of initiation was purification 
by confession. The beginning of all mystical 
illumination is through purgation by fastings, 
vigils and declaration of sins. In primitive Bud- 
dhism self-examination and confession were 
practised. ’I’wice a month the monks gathered 
and were exhorted not to dissemble their short- 
comings. The categories of offenses were read 
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ind the monks were called upon individually 
to confess their faults. In the early stages of 
culture the confession of sins is largely a magi- 
cal performance rather than a moral experience. 
When the gods have come to be regarded as 
something more than vengeful spirits and are 
thought to exercise moral judgment, confession 
gains ethical import, although magical attitudes 
persist. Confession of the definitely moral type 
appears in the Bible in the confessions of Jacob 
{Genesis xxxii: lo), of .Achan {Joshua vii; 20) 
and of David (// Samuel xii: 13), which are 
expressions of the consciousness of the violation 
of recognized law and of personal rights. On 
the Day of Atonement the liigh priest annually 
made confession for the whole people by placing 
the sins of the community on a .scapegoat. 
After the Babylonian exile the liturgical con- 
fe.ssion arose among the Jews not so much 
from a sen.se of individual sin or the imper- 
fection of human nature as from desire for 
amelioration of the general conditions of life. 
Judaism gives conspicuous importance to re- 
pentance as a means of atonement. 

li)xamples are numerous of the alleviation of 
punishment as a result of the confession of 
guilt. In the Chinese penal code a man who 
has committed an injury which cun be repaired 
by restitution or compensation may be ]>ar- 
doned if he surrenders himself voluntarily and 
acknowledges his guilt to a magistrate before 
it is otherwise discovered. In the Laws of 
Manu guilt is exculpated if confessed. Aristotle 
recognized the intluence of confession of guilt 
in the tempering of the wrath of the one injured 
or offended. 

The doctrine of forgiveness, prominent in 
the New Testament, implies confession of sin 
and repentance. The converts of John the Bap- 
tist confessed their sins. I'hc parable of the 
prodigal son turns on his confession and his 
change of attitude. “Confess your faults one 
to another,” is the injunction of James. 'Bhc 
power of pardoTi was apj^arcntly lodged in the 
congregation {Mattheiv xviii: 18; John XX: 23), 
and this invoked confession before the whole 
church, a practise which has reappeared in 
some modern sects, such as the Free Meth- 
odists. John Wesley, who believed in the thera- 
peutic value of confession for banishing irregu- 
lar or illicit fancies, organized “band societies” 
which met once a week and before which each 
member stated the faults he had committed 
in thought, word or deed and the temptations 
he had felt since the last meeting. 
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The development of the confessional ex- 
tended over several centuries. It was not until 
the close of the second century that the Chris- 
tian churches began to mark out for special 
reprobation the mortal sins of murder, idolatry 
and adultery. ^I’he guilty person was required 
to make public confession and to perform peni- 
tential exercises and was excluded from the 
communion for life or until readmitted after 
long discipline. The ILst of mortal sins was 
increasetl during and after the fifth century to 
all crimes which the Roman law punished with 
death, exile or severe bodily penalty. Leo i in 
the middle of the fifth century substituted pri- 
vate confession to the priest for public con- 
fession before the congregation. The modern 
s^'stem of confession developed from the prac- 
tise in mona.stcries and nunneries of confessing 
transgressions of the rules of the order to the 
superiors and from the habit of seeking advice 
from prit'sts in secret confessions. The Council 
of Chalons in Si 3 recognized the equal validity 
of indivitlual pri\’ate confe.ssion and confessiim 
to a prie.st. It was an ojien question as late as 
the twelfth century whether all mortal sins 
shouUl be confesscal to the priest. 'Lhe fourth 
Lateran council in 1215 ordained that all must 
confess their sins at least once a year to their 
pari.sh priest, 'bhe final form of the doctrine 
and practise was fixed in the Council of 'IVcnt 
in the sixteenth century, which extended the 
list of sins to include all sins, even sins of 
thought, which separate the soul from God. 
After baptism the only remedy for mortal sin 
became confession to a projier priest. 

Confession is prescribed in the ritual of the 
Roman Catholic, the Greek, the Russian (jreck, 
the Coptic, the Syrian and the other oriental 
churches and is obligatory in most of them. 
In the Lutheran church auricular confession 
continued after the Reformation but was later 
displaced by general confession and absolution. 
The Church of Kngland employs general public 
confession, which is used by each member in 
private for his own sins, followed by public 
absolution. Particular sins are to be acknowl- 
edged to him who is aggrieved, and if the sinner 
still cannot gain satisfaction he is invited to 
make confession to a minister. A sick man may 
make private confession if he feels the need of 
it to relieve his conscience. Auricular confession 
although not the general practise never disap- 
peared from the Church of England. It has 
increased since the middle of the nineteenth 
century but continues to be the subject of sharp 
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discussion. The other large Protestant hodics, 
the Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational 
and Baptist, definitely reject auricular confes- 
sion but retain in effect the general confession 
and encourage individuals to make secret con- 
fession to (jod and to seek forgiveness through 
prayer. 

The value of the confessional to the church 
is found in the support it gives to established 
doctrine and to the maintenance of established 
moral standards. Modern jisychology has tended 
to strengthen appreciation of its value and to 
broaden the conception of its function in re- 
lieving the mind of the penitent from the con- 
flicts and repressions characteristic of the sense 
of sin. Nerv^oiis strain and many forms of 
hysteria due to the consciousness of wrong- 
doing are overcome by making confession of 
their causes, especially to one who is believed 
to have power to give absolution. But confes- 
sions do not disclose and rarely interpret deep 
rooted repressed unconscious factors. 

Confession in a secular setting has developed 
greatly under the influence of modern psychol- 
ogy and through various forms of psychotherapy 
in connection with the regular practise of medi- 
cine. I’his is due largely to the inllucncc of 
Sigmund Freud and his school, although the 
value of confiding fears and other eilects of 
repressed complexes to a physician or minister 
is recognized quite independently of I'Vcud s 
theories. 'Phe technique of psychoanalysis is 
in reality a method for aiding the patient to 
reveal his inner conflicts in order to objectify 
and thus escape them and also to discover 
means for establishing a better integration of 
personality. 
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CONFISCATION. The concept of confisca- 
tion started from a specific legal connotation 
and then underwent a process of transfonnauon 
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until it has finally become a kind of philosoph- 
ical concept referring to a set of j^henomena 
which are found wherever politically organized 
communities exist. Instead of a clear concept 
narrowly confined to one legal system we have 
a vaguer concept of more or less universal 
application. Speaking historically, we find that 
politically organized communities have repeat- 
edly transferred a great deal of private property 
to the public treasury without offering the 
deprived individuals adequate compensation. 
We also find that such confiscatory acts tend 
to multiply at times of revolution when the 
existing legal order is undergoing a sudden 
change. The theorists of all forms of state abso- 
lutism tend to “justify” such acts by consider- 
ing them as rights, privileges or prerogatives 
of the sovereign or of the state. In order to 
check the abuses to which such a justification 
may be put the theorists of all forms of indi- 
vidualism have tended to deny .such justification 
by making the individual’s riglit to his property 
inviolable, calling it a “natural right.” Confis- 
cation then appears to be one of the concepts 
which rationalize the factual limits of the sphere 
of .so-called fundamental legal rights. 

It is a far cry from such a general concept 
to the very distinct purpose for which the word 
nmfiscatio w’as originally coined. As the position 
of the princpps developed in imperial Rome, 
each transfer of projierty to his treasury {fiscus) 
was called a confiscatio in ortler to distinguish 
it from transfers to the public treasury [acra- 
riitm populi romani). The claims of the fisciis> 
were apparently collecteii through administra- 
tive procedure and the goods liable to confisca- 
tion were bona vacantia (free goods), caduca 
(heirless goods), bona damnatorum (goods of the 
condemned). Besides these rights the fiscus 
collected taxes from an ever widening sphere. 
Even the collection of the rents from imperial 
farms, as in Egypt, was a confiscatio. In all 
these instances the substitution of the fiscus 
for the aerarium populi romani was quite grad- 
ual, beginning in the imperial provinces pre- 
sumably by mere usurpation. All that we have 
spoken of so far are instances of legal confiscatio. 
But the struggles attendant upon the succession 
to the imperial office often resulted in extensive 
confiscations in the historical sense. The con- 
fiscations of Alexander Severus are a notable 
example. In fact if not in name, such confisca- 
tions were analogous to the large scale expro- 
priations of the proscribed during the time oi 
the decay of the republic. 
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The Roman concept of confiscatio underwent 
a complex transformation when used in the 
Germanic kingdoms of the early Middle Ages. 
It would certainly seem unjustifiable to assume 
that the mere occurrence of the word meant 
that the Roman institution had reappeared. It 
is hardly questionable in the light of Brunner’s 
work that the actual situation in connection 
with which the concept of confiscatio is used 
in the tribal laws of that period (e.g. Lex salica 
60, 3) is rooted in a more ancient legal usage. 
Ancient outlawry {Friedlosigkeit), making the 
outlaw a common enemy of the community, 
deprived a person of his property, or rather 
such person became incapable of holding any 
property at all. This is clearly evident in the 
custom of wastage (Wiistung), the utter destruc- 
tion of the house and all belongings of the out- 
law. It was a matter of blotting out the memory 
of the breaker of the peace as far as possible, 
'rhe Roman concept of confiscation resting upon 
the late Roman concept of absolute private 
property, could not possibly have prevailed in 
communities which thought of property only 
as rights, as attributes of personal relations. 
Consequently the legal concept of confiscatio 
has not gained any but passing significance in 
European systems of law. Feudalism, however, 
produced everywhere legal institutions which 
imply confiscation in the modern sense. Many 
minor offenses were punished by the confisca- 
tion of some part of a man’s estate, beginning 
with his personal property and ultimately in- 
cluding his real estate. Confiscation thus became 
one of the major sources of income for feudal 
lords of all ranks. Only in a few cases like the 
crimen laesae majestatis was the right of con- 
fiscation attributed to the king, with the result 
that as the king’s power grew, a growing number 
of offenses were included under this head, just 
as had happened earlier in the case of breaches 
of the king’s peace. But it must be remembered 
that these feudal confiscations are the natural 
consequence of a system which tended to treat 
all governmental functions as personal privi- 
leges and in which an individual might there- 
fore acquire a vested interest {jus quaesitum). 
Such vested interests {wohlerworbene Rechtc) 
became the battle ground between the princeps 
legif)us solutus and the feudal lords as well as 
the ecclesiastical and municipal corporations. 
The gradual ascendancy of the king is as.so- 
ciated with an increasingly Roman interpreta- 
tion of confiscatio and the late sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries saw, partly as a 


result of the religious wars, more wholesale 
confiscations than any preceding period. The 
hope of the future lay first in drawing a clear 
distinction between governmental functions and 
private property, and secondly in insisting 
upon popular control of the fiscus and the 
domanium. Although these two steps had been 
taken by the more highly developed city-states 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, these 
essential aspects of the Rechtsstaat were not fully 
realized in territorial states of continental Eu- 
rope until the nineteenth century. 

The development in England is perhaps even 
more instructive. Forfeiture and escheat were 
the primary legal instrumentalities upon which 
confiscatory acts were based. But the legally 
significant aspect was that a criminal had lost 
his right to hold property; the problem as to 
what happened to the property after the crimi- 
nal had lost it, which was the perplexing thing 
under Roman law with its strictly individualistic 
concept of property, did not particularly con- 
cern the English law, which treated property 
as a right derived from and dependent upon 
the personal relation between lord and vassal. 
In the early thirteenth century when the king 
was attempting to gain a right to the land of 
all felons, Magna Carta distinctly stated that 
the king had no such right in the case of ordi- 
nary felony; but it recognized his claim in the 
case of high treason. It was inherent in the 
rivalry between king and lower lords that the 
right to seize such forfeited or escheated goods 
and lands should become a matter of extensive 
controversy in which the analogy of the Roman 
confiscatio was used to bolster up the king’s 
claims, particularly since the king was in a vague 
way identified with the politically organized 
community. High treason involved a breach 
of the king’s peace and therefore later that of 
the oath of ligcancc {juramentum ligeantiae). 
The possibilities of increasing the king’s reve- 
nue by claiming a breach of the king’s peace 
with its attendant confiscations produced recur- 
rent attempts to include more and more felonies 
under this category, which led to a statutory 
definition of high treason in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. Still it remains rather misleading to 
translate forfeiture as confiscatio. Attention is 
focused in forfeiture upon the fact that the 
perpetrator of a crime has lost his rights. It 
deals with the problem of a person who has an 
impaired legal status, not with the problem of 
a person who has a status beyond the law, like 
the Roman princeps. I’he difference becomes 
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very apparent in what Blackstone calls the only 
ground for forfeiture: the principle that all 
property is derived from society. But forfeiture 
does not necessarily imply transfer of property 
to a public authority at all (e.g. securities may 
be forfeited to the creditor under certain con- 
ditions). In view of this fact Blackstone at- 
tempts to draw an intcrcstiTig distinction be- 
tween the two concepts, calling confiscation a 
type of forfeiture in which the property for- 
feited accrues to the crown. But this distinction 
has not been accepted by many later writers 
particularly since other forms of forfeiture were 
rapidly becoming obsolete. In the nineteenth 
century the distinction was construed by some 
authorities to be that confiscation follows upon 
forfeiture. 'I'hc person by his felonious act 
forfeits his property, and the government there- 
upon appropriates it. Obviously, such a view 
implies an attempt to combine tlie common law 
solution of a common law problem with the 
Roman solution of a Roman problem. Others 
have maintained that confiscation has no place 
in common law countries because forfeiture is 
“the technical and appropriate term ” 7 'his sort 
of notion goes together with the general proposi- 
tion that the idea of an absolute power or public 
authority has no recognized place in the com- 
mon law. Although it would be false to deny 
the significance of this idea, it is well to recall 
that the purely natural necessities of political 
existence have obliged men believing in this 
idea to seek more respectable subterfuges in 
such legal instrumentalities as forfeiture, es- 
cheat, alienation, eminent domain and the like 
in their efforts to legalize what were in fact 
confiscations. The heyday of such confiscations 
was in England as elsewhere the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, when the struggle be- 
tween the crown and the church and later 
between the crown and the “heretics” gave wiac 
opportunity for appropriating property upon 
the ground that it had been forl^eitcd by abuse 
or by treason. A notable instance is the dis- 
solution of the monasteries under Henry vili. 
We have in these acts a typical illustration of 
the way in which legislative supremacy may 
be used for what is in fact an employment of 
force in expropriating individuals or corpora- 
tions obnoxious to the community. It ought to 
be borne in mind, however, that Henry and his 
parliaments did by no means originate such 
confiscatory measures; under 1 ienry iv the 
Commons petitioned more than once for the 
confiscation of church property, and in 1414 
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the alien priories had been “granted” to Henry 
V. After Wolsey’s fall Henry had by an act of 
Parliament received the spiritual authority of 
the pope and the confiscations continued to 
be carried out under the cloak of ecclesiastical 
reform. Another striking instance of wholesale 
confiscations in English history may be found 
in the acts of Cromwell on behalf of the Com- 
monwealth, particularly in Ireland. 'Phe Crom- 
wellian Settlement transferred the property of 
land in two thirds of Ireland to new owners. 
In England too the parliaments of the Common- 
wealth again and again resorted to ccmfiscating 
the estates of alleged malignants in order to 
meet the expenses of army and navy, but since 
the “glorious revolution” the tendency in Eng- 
land has until rather recently been to avoid 
confiscation under no matter what legal disguise. 

In order to find instances of large .scale con- 
fiscations one would have to follow the path 
of empire. And even the use of the legal instru- 
mentalities which once served the purpose of 
confiscation has been circumscribed by increas- 
ingly narrow limits. Juries in Blackstone 's time 
were already averse on grounds of public policy 
to imposing forfeitures. The nineteenth century 
saw them disappear almost entirely. Not quite 
the .same statement can be made for France or 
Germany; in fact, the French Revolution and 
its aftermath witnessed confiscation on a con- 
siderable scale. The idea of the inalienable right 
of tnc community to all goods was insisted 
upon, but its application was made first of all 
to the possessions ot the clergy (not private 
property, strictly speaking) which were declared 
to be Iriens nationaux. The large estates of the 
nobility, either guillotined or emigre, were an- 
other fertile field for confiscatory activities, or, 
as one now begins to say, nationalization. In 
the meanwhile the successful struggle for inde- 
jiendencc of the United States of America had 
made traitors of loyal subjects of the crown; 
and since there remained no crown to which 
their forfeited estates could revert, the concept 
of confiscation was suddenly revived. And when 
in addition the American constitution went far 
toward establishing an absolute and individual- 
istic concept of private property, confiscation 
began to acquire a new significance as a legal 
concept. Amencan courts, however, not familiar 
with the notion of a fiscus, have usually spoken 
of the public treasury. American judicial deci- 
sions have gone through very gradual develop- 
ment characterized by much groping tentative- 
ness. Certainly such definitions as that of the 
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much cited Ware 7 ). Hylton (3 U. S. 199), “lb 
confiscate is to transfer property from private 
to public use,” would make confiscation a very 
broad category indeed. It has conscciuently been 
urged that confiscation should not be used to 
describe the legitimate exercise of the tax power 
or of eminent domain or the condemnation of 
private property as prize under the international 
law of war. But it seems doubtful how a dis- 
tinction of this variety can be drawm success- 
fully. At any rate, the confiscation acts of the 
Civil War period were enacted hy Congress in 
the exercise of the war powers. These acts 
authorized the seizure, condemnation and for- 
feiture of property used for insurrectionary 
purposes (for their construction see 74 V. S. 
454; 78 U. S. 268; and others). 

In recent years much has been heard concern- 
ing confiscatory measures in connection with 
attempts to achieve government regulation of 
commercial activities. By exploiting the un- 
happy historical associations of the concept 
some designate the loss of property as confisca- 
tion even when it is not transferred to the public 
treasury at all, while others who actually advo- 
cate the transfer of large amounts of property 
to the public treasury employ the more appeal- 
ing word nationalization. I'his idea is very im- 
portant in contemporary socialistic thought and 
indicates the close relation which such thought 
has to some form of state absolutism. 

The problems which have arisen since the 
World War in this connection offer a fitting 
conclusion for any di.scu.ssion of confiscation 
in the sphere of international law. Although the 
peace treaties rendered lip service to the prin- 
ciple of inviolable property rights, the methods 
which they provided for compensation were 
widely considered to be tantamount to partial 
confiscation. Next, the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia not 
only entailed the confiscation of the estates of 
adherents of the old regime but the abolition 
of private property as such. In the newly 
created states various constitutional measures 
were taken which amounted to confiscation of 
much landed property, since the compensation 
amounted usually to only a small percentage 
of the pre-war value. Germany, which after 
the war set out upon the path of general na- 
tionalization, scarcely got beyond the stage of 
discussing possible steps. Yet it is not with- 
out significance that articles 153, 155 and 156 
of her constitution envisage confiscatory legis- 
lation. An important direct application of this 


power is seen by some in the obligation placed 
upon German industry under the Dawes plan. 
Indirectly the legislation regulating the rents 
charged for dwelling houses was in effect a 
confiscatory measure. Similar legislation was 
also enacted in England and Austria. Moreover, 
it deserves to be noted here that the depreciation 
of a currency, such as occurred especially in 
Russia, Austria, Germany, Italy, Spain and 
France, may have the efl'ect of depriving certain 
people of their property; and in so far as the 
public treasury receives income by this process, 
inflation is a form of confiscation. Yet it is diffi- 
cult to check judicially, because the right of 
coinage is a prerogative of the sovereign. Still, 
the International Law Association resolved that 
“it is contrary to the principles of International 
Law to deprive a foreigner, or a member of a 
protected minority, of the fundamental rights 
to which he is entitled as owner through indi- 
rect ways which, thougfi not in law, but in 
fact, lead to an expropriation without real 
compensation.” In the light of the facts this 
re.solution seems a pious wish rather than living 
law. Even in the United States the due process 
of law clause of the constitution is inelfcctive 
against the constitutional amending power as 
well as against any legislation imj>lied in the 
enforcement of a constitutional amendment, 
particularly when there is involved in the minds 
of many citizens a moral issue. Certainly the 
owners of saloons, wnether citizens of the 
United States or not, were deprived of their 
property without ju.st compensation, no due 
process of law being allowed. In view of all 
these tendencies it strikes one as curious that 
the International Law Association should have 
resolved that “it is generally recognized by 
the constitutions, civil codes or common law 
of civilized States that private property may 
not be expropriated without compensation,” 
and that “in so far as the question of the immu- 
nity of private property from confiscation arise? 
in international relation.*!, the same principle 
is generally accepted,” It is highly objectionable 
to make the extent to which abstract and abso- 
lute property rights arc recognized the criterion 
of civilization. Did the United States become 
less civilized by passing the prohibition amend- 
ment.^ Moreover, it seems more in keeping with 
the legal traditions of the European past to 
insist that the extent of a person’s rights is 
dependent upon his status in the community. 
In the long run international law cannot fulfil 
its functions if it attempts to codify where 
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municipal law is in a state of great flux. If the 
irwiolability of private property were used as 
a standard, the adjective “civilized" could prob- 
ably not lie awarded to any nation. Obviously, 
this is absurd. It is wiser to content oneself 
with saying that it is a recognized principle of 
all nations that property rights shall not be 
transferred by action of the public authorities 
from one private individual to another nor 
shall they he transferred to the public treasury 
except for a publicly known and constitution- 
ally sanctioned purpose. If aliens own such 
confiscated property, the public treasury of 
the government under which they Ii\e should 
jirohably he recognized as successor to their 
rights. Such a statement would indicate the 
nature and limitations of confiscation within 
the modern state. 

Carl Joachim Frii dkicii 
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CONFLICT OF LAWS. 

Historical and Theoretical Aspeci’s. Gen- 
erally speaking, the conflict of laws is that 
branch of jurisprudence which comprises the 
principles for determining the rights of persons 
in private international relations. Upon the con- 
tinent the term private international law is used 


as synonymous with the term conflict of laws. 

In the time of the Cireek city-states at least, 
it became evident that foreigners and foreign 
transactions could net be governed by consid- 
ering the local law alone. In order to maintain 
useful foreign intercourse account had to he 
taken of foreign law, and this was done by inter- 
municipal treaties granting “justice" to the 
citizens of different cities. Rome in dealing with 
foreigners in the city developed a jus gentium., 
which w'as supposed to be derived upon prin- 
cijiles of equity from common foreign law 
sources but was in no sense a conflict of laws, 
as foreign law was not applied as such. The 
loreigner was not regarded as the subject of 
another sovereign and as such entitled to that 
sovereign’s law but rather as an estray who 
could not have the benefit of the jus civile ^ 
which governed the relations of Roman citizens. 
'Phe jus gentium is thus to be regarded as a 
.special common law intended for the free indi- 
Mcluals of all nations. When the imperial law 
of Rome became wiilely extended because of 
the growth of the i nipire, many survivals of the 
older law maintaining themselves as provincial 
t ustoms caused difficulties. Several solutions of 
such questions are contained in Justinian’s 
Digest. 

The coming of the conquering barbarian 
tribes among the Romans created a new prob- 
lem. Because they were conquerors they could 
not be treated as intruders and judged by the 
jus gentium. But since the theory had already 
been developed that a Roman citizen was en- 
titled to be judged by the Roman law wherever 
he might be, this privilege w'as now naturally 
as.sumed by the barbarians, and the so-called 
regime of the personality of law became estab- 
lished under which members of different races 
had the right to be judged by tlie law of their 
birth. I'his personal, racial system of law was 
inevitable iiiuler the coiulitions of di.s.solution 
which marked the decline of the Roman Em- 
jiire and accorded wtII with the necessities 
arising from the frequent migrations of the 
Germanic tribes. Bishop Agobard of Lyons 
wrote in the middle of the ninth century that 
it happened frequently that of five persons 
meeting in one room each lived by a different 
law. Where the population was very mixed, a 
custom became established of making a pro- 
fes.no juris in the case of each closing of a legal 
transaction. But since legal relations were not 
complicated, a few simple rules sufficed: inher- 
itance was governed by the decedent’s tribal 
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law; composition for crime was determined 
according to the criminal’s law; and in contracts 
each party was ordinarily bound by his own 
law. Fundamentally, however, the regime of the 
personality of laws represented a conflict of 
legal systems rather than of particular laws. 

With the greater and greater intermingling 
of races and the growth of local customary law 
under the influence of feudalism, which, based 
upon land holding, tended naturally to empha- 
size law of place, the conception of the terri- 
toriality of law became established in the later 
Middle Ages. But it should be remembered that 
the process of transformation was very gradual. 
Territoriality at first certainly had little in com- 
mon with the modern conception of territorial 
sovereignty. Personal law was held precious 
throughout the Middle Ages, and it was rather 
the practical impossibility of determining per- 
sonal origin that caused the law of place to 
prevail ultimately. If laws conflicted, they were 
the conflicting laws not of sovereign and inde- 
pendent states but of particular localities. Thus 
it always appeared less necessary to confine the 
force of laws to the boundaries of the places 
where they first originated. 

I’he modern jurisprudence of the conflict of 
laws may be said to have had its first origins 
in Italy, where growing trade and manufacture 
were being protected by city-states. The Roman 
law was the common law of the peninsula, but 
each city had its own statuta derogating from 
this imperial law in many aspects and hence 
giving rise to conflicts. Since the study of 
Roman law had undergone a great revival in 
Italy, Bartolus, who may rightly be regarded 
as the founder of the modern science of the 
conflict of laws, resorted to the texts of Jus- 
tinian’s Digest. His work is particularly indica- 
tive of the fact that, while feudalism was dis- 
integrating, the principle of territorial sover- 
eignty had not yet become established. 'Phe 
growth of commerce made it convenient for a 
person not to lose his rights of personality as 
a result of mere temporary residence for the 
purposes of trade. Bartolus held that, while the 
universal Roman law was also for the benefit 
of strangers, the statuta were restricted to local 
operation; from this followed the leading prin- 
ciples that a statute which affected persons only 
would not operate against foreigners, that a 
statute which affected things would operate 
against both foreigners and citizens and finally 
that a statute which related to the person would 
follow him wherever he went. 


Meanwhile in France the provincial coutumeSy 
derived from the tribal laws, had developed as 
local laws under the stimulus of feudalism. As 
in Italy, the region in which each governed was 
small but there existed also the actual overlord- 
ship of the king with his own law for his own 
fiefs. Intercourse between the different prov- 
inces called for a solution of conflict between 
laws, accentuated by the fact that unlike the 
statuta the coutumes because of their sharp dif- 
ferentiation from the Roman law were no longer 
regarded as mere exceptions to it but as the 
true law of the provinces where they prevailed. 
For while politically parts of the same country 
these were distinct units for the purposes of 
law administration. In a sense they constituted 
a federal nation, and thus the problem of con- 
flict they presented was distinctly modern. The 
territoriality of the customs here almost entirely 
superseded the personality of law; but since the 
provinces were not entirely independent states, 
domicile was substituted for tribality in the law 
of personal relations. 'I’his development is clearly 
shown in the so-called French statutists of the 
sixteenth century, especially Dumoulin and 
d’Argcntre, who developed from the Italians 
the theory of the statute personal (the law that 
accompanied the person and governed him 
wherever he went) and the statute real (the law 
of the land). Naturally, there could be great 
difference of opinion regarding the type to 
which a statute belonged. The kinship between 
the theory of real and personal statutes and the 
Bartoline views is manifest, and indeed the 
former theory has been erroneously attributed 
to Bartolus; but if he used the phrases, they 
meant to him simply statutes relating to things 
and statutes relating to persons — the terms in 
themselves had no jurisdictional connotation. 
While Dumoulin remained greatly under the 
influence of the Italians, d’Argentre, who was a 
feudal provincial lawyer, regarded almost all 
the customs as “real,” accepting only perforce 
the Italian views of the exterritorial effect of 
status and capacity. 

Due to the waning of feudalism in France 
the territorial doctrine of d’Argentre fell upon 
barren ground there. It was, however, carried 
to its logical conclusion in Holland in the sev- 
enteenth century. The confederated Dutch 
provinces, practically autonomous states, jealous 
of each other’s independence and power, wel- 
comed a doctrine which served to repel any 
encroachments on their laws. The early Dutch 
writers rejected all ideas of statutes, personal or 
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real, and leaned more and more to the theory 
that each state applied its own law to the solu- 
tion of a legal transaction in which conflicts 
of laws were involved. The principal writers, 
John Voet and Ulric Huber, thus fully accepted 
the territoriality of law. Yet, since it was neces- 
sary often to apply foreign law, they invented 
the doctrine of comity (q.v.), whereby rights 
acquired in another state were recognized only 
as a matter of grace. 'Fhe principle of the sover- 
eignty of states, proclaimed by the 1 reaty of 
Westphalia in 1648 as cardinal in public inter- 
national law, was thus introduced into the con- 
flict of laws, as well as the idea of juridical 
monopoly by the political state. 

In England, where the common law had 
developed as the general custom of the whole 
realm, the necessity for developing a doctrine 
for solving conflicts did not arise early. Ilut 
when it did, toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, English judges naturally turned toward 
the Dutch writers. The reception was assisted 
doubtless by the fact that William iii was not 
only king of England but staatholder of Holland. 
But fundamentally it was due to the fact that 
the insular and feudal common law had a terri- 
torial character. A solution of conflict of laws 
became even more imperative in the American 
colonies after independence, when each retained 
its own laws and interstate trade and social 
intercourse steadily increased. When Story, 
writing in 1834 the first treatise in English on 
the conflict of laws, found comparatively little 
in decided cases, he turned to Huber, partly 
because of his accessibility to him in translation 
but largely because the Dutch school’s intense 
territoriality of feeling accorded better with the 
genius of the common law than the French 
school’s theory of statutes. The work of Story 
has come to form the basis not only of the 
American but of the English conflict of lawh. 
The term comity, imported by him into Anglo- 
American law, was stated by him to mean the 
comity of the state, not the comity of the courts. 
While the state was not bound to recognize 
rights accruing under foreign law, no principle 
has been imbedded more firmly in Anglo- 
American law as a matter of practise. Unless 
contrary to the public policy of the state of the 
forum rights of foreign origin have been en- 
forced in the same way as in the case of similar 
rights of domestic origin. The respect for vested 
rights in America, particularly as a result of 
constitutional limitations, has had a great effect 
in upholding them even when they have been 
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of foreign origin; indeed, a theory of vested 
rights has become substituted for comity in 
the conflict of laws under the common law. 
Dicey was important in the later development of 
the conflict of laws in England. A recent form 
of the territorial theory in the United States 
has been the “local law theory” enunciated by 
Cook and Lorenzen, according to which there 
is no right in the state of the forum until it is 
created by the court in deciding a case, although 
in order to do justice the forum usually creates 
for the parties a right as nearly as possible 
identical with the right created by the state in 
which the transaction took place. 

Fundamentally speaking, there are three mod- 
ern theories of the conflict of laws. The terri- 
torial theory prevails in common law countries. 
The statutory theory of the mediaeval authors 
prevails in France, Belgium, Italy and Spain, 
the countries which were thoroughly Roman- 
ized. 'Fheir past experience with personal law 
has made a personal solution of conflicts seem 
natural from the time of their achievement of 
unified, national law. No incongruity has been 
felt in supposing an actual contest for suprem- 
acy between the law of the land and the law 
of the person. On the whole, the doctrine has 
been accepted that the personal law of a party 
to a transaction accompanied him when he went 
abroad and prevailed in everything that had a 
predominantly personal aspect; while anything 
that predominantly concerned the country where 
a transaction took place was governed by the 
statute real. I'his has, however, been greatly 
modified by the development of a principle of 
public order, which holds that every transac- 
tion, although predominantly personal, in which 
a question of public order of the place of trans- 
action is concerned is governed by the law of 
that place. Another exception lies in the prin- 
ciple of the autonomy of the will, according 
to which voluntary juridical acts are governed 
by the law with respect to which the parties 
intended to contract. 

Under the statutory theory difficulties of ren- 
voi have been often prominent. They arise when 
the law to which a question of conflicts has been 
referred in turn refers the solution back to the 
first law or sometimes even to a third law. If, 
for instance, the law of state X refers the right 
to an inheritance to the law of state Y, the de- 
cedent’s last domicile, while the law of Y refers 
it back to his national land, X may accept the 
renvoi and determine the inheritance by its own 
law or refuse the retvooi and send it back to Y, 
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whereupon the process might continue forever. 
The solution that has been most favored is the 
acceptance of the first renvoi. 

The third of the chief modern doctrines rep- 
resents an international view of the conflict of 
laws. It is held particularly in the Netherlands 
and Germany. The doctrines of private inter- 
national law have been regarded as having a 
supranational sanction similar to that of public 
international law. It is conceived that a single 
body of principles exists, binding on all nations, 
by which the necessity for any choice between 
two sets of independent laws is obviated. Be- 
ginning with the work of von Bar, the theory 
was highly developed by Zitelmann. The more 
recent work of Frankenstein, an ingenious doc- 
trine of primary and secondary statutes, seems 
to turn toward the French school. 

The desire for a world law is natural in a 
country as small as the Netherlands which nev- 
ertheless has a considerable foreign commerce. 
The conception of an overlaw coiivStraining the 
local law and operating by its own power is 
readily understandable in Genriany, where or- 
der and authority have seemed all important 
since the experiences of post -Napoleonic days. 
Generally the international view u presents a 
reaction against the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of sovereignty in the determination of 
individual legal rights. Its adherents have the 
conviction that no scientific system of the con- 
flict of laws can be ev^olved upon such a basis. 
The protest is also directed against those differ- 
ences of law which have been accentuated since 
the French Revolution by the intense feelings 
of nationality which then began to prevail. 

The doctrine of nationality in the conflict 
of laws has had a great vogue. Under the statu- 
tory theory nationality has been substituted for 
domicile as governing personal rights in west- 
ern Europe, and international conferences to 
devise a solution for the resulting difficulties 
have proved vain. The nationalist doctrine of 
Mancini became the basis of an Italian school 
of the conflict of laws which taught that the 
law of a nation was applicable to all its citizens 
wherever they might go. The attitude is sig- 
nificant in view of the Italian striving for a 
homogeneous national state. But the Italian 
school has awakened responses also in France, 
Belgium, Germany and Spain. Indeed, since 
the World War the nationalist view has gained 
ground generally in Eurojie. It is always stimu- 
lated by war. In the United States and the 
British Empire, however, traditional policy has 


not been affected. The absence of a uniform 
national law for all the states within the union 
or the empire has rendered inconvenient the 
application of the principle of nationality. 

The modern mobility of population, increased 
by the World War and its resulting mingling 
of populations, is likely to have a profound 
effect upon the development of the conflict of 
laws. More than ever not only commercial 
rights but civil rights have to be adjusted. 
Conflicts in the law governing international 
marriage and divorce particularly demand so- 
lution. It is unfortunate that the views held 
of the conflict of laws in the two great systems 
of modern law, the common law and the civil 
law, have heretofore made it impossible to 
reach agreement. 

Josmi H. Beale 

Modern Rules. In modern times, when per- 
sons of different states have a multitude of 
relations with each other of a business or social 
character, an especially vast number of legal 
problems arise in the conflict of laws. 'Fhc 
content of the conflict of laws is by no means 
fi-xed. In its broader sense it may include all 
legal problems where the operative facts touch 
more than one state and do not fall within the 
domain of international law, without reference 
to whether they belong to public or to private 
law. Some writers include in the subject there- 
fore criminal law in its international aspects. 
Others include the subject of taxation. More 
commonly, howc\er, the term is used in a 
narrower sense so ns to include only problems 
of private law and matters relating to the juris- 
diction of courts. The many differences in the 
modern rules of the conflict of laws may be 
regarded as illustrative of the divergencies of 
fundamental conceptions. 

If the operative facts in a given case have 
occurred in one state and suit is brought in 
another, the first que.stion is whether the courts 
of the second state have juristliction. Between 
some countries the rules in this regard arc 
defined more or less by international treaties, 
but in the United States they are to be found 
exclusively in the existing statutes and decisions 
of the courts. Anglo-American countries give 
free access to their courts irrespective of the 
nationality of the parties litigant, whereas in 
France a wide divergence exists between the 
ndes applicable to French citizens and those 
applicable to foreigners. In suits arising in the 
field of obligations (contracts, torts and the 
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like) there is a fundamental cleavage between 
Anglo-American law and that of other coun- 
tries. Anglo-American law allows an action in 
contract or tort to be brought provided only 
the defendant was duly served within the state 
in which the action is brought, without refer- 
ence to where the contract was made or the 
tort committed. It is not necessary that the 
subject matter of the litigation or the parties 
themselves have any connection with tl»e state 
of the forum. In extreme cases, however, where 
such a suit is obviously brought for the purpose 
of oppressioTi or for some other imj^roper rea- 
son, the court upon applic ation of the defendant 
may decline to exercise jurisdiction. In the 
absence of personal ser\'icc no valid personal 
judgment can be rendered in the contemplation 
of Anglo-American law. To this rule there are 
some exceptions; the principal one is that sub- 
mission to the jurisdiction of the court by tlie 
defendant is sullicient. Obviously these ^ules 
tend to favor the party who brings the action. 
Continental law, on the other hand, ordinarily 
compels the plaintiff to sue the defendant at 
the latter’s residence. Personal sendee within 
a state does not constitute a basis of jurisdiction. 

Suits relating directly to the title of land 
must be brought in Anglo-American law in the 
state where the land is situated. Questions 
directly concerning the family relation must 
ordinarily come before the court of the domi- 
cile. Jurisdiction with respect to (juestions of 
succession must be obtained at the domicile of 
the decedent with respect to personal ])ropcrty 
and at the situs with respect to real property. 
In other countries, under the doctrine of uni- 
versal succession the courts of the decedent’s 
domicile frequently have jurisdiction with re- 
spect to all classes of j)ropertv . 

The question of the jurisdiction of couri.> 
may arise also in connection with the enforic- 
ment of foreign judgments. Much difference of 
view exists as to whether such a judgment must 
have sati.sficd the jurisdictional requirements of 
the state in which the judgment was rendered 
or those of the forum or those of both states, 
Anglo-American courts wall not enforce foreign 
judgments unless there has been compliance 
with their own notions of jurisdiction. 

Assuming that the court has jurisdiction in 
a cause of action having foreign elements, the 
question is whether the rights of the parties 
shall be determined with reference to the pro- 
visions of the local law of the state in which 
the suit is brought or whether the law of some 
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foreign state with which the cause of action 
has some connection shall be considered. This 
problem is frequently referred to as that of the 
choice of law. This general problem raises a 
host of questions in each of the branches of 
private law. The modern writers on the con- 
flict of laws may be divided into two main 
groups, depending upon whether they seek to 
derive the rules of the conflict of law from 
international law or maintain that these rules 
have a national basis like the rest of the rules 
of municipal law. Anglo-American law', belong- 
ing to the second group, takes the view that 
the law of each country or state consists of 
two parts — one dealing with the municipal law 
of contracts, torts, property and the like and 
the other with the rules of the conflict of law's 
which control with respect to such subjects, if 
the situation before the court is not a domestic 
situation but one involving a foreign element. 

It j^nn’cs extremely difficult to find satis- 
factory legal solutions of conflicts if the facts 
concern more than one system of law. With 
respect to contracts it is freipiently said that 
the law of the place where the contract is made 
controls its validity {lex loci amiractus). Accord- 
ing to this view the nature of the particular 
contract is of no consec]uence nor the connec- 
tion of the contract or the parties with a par- 
ticular state. The only question would be as to 
where the contract was technically made. Thus, 
if a letter of acceptance was mailed by accident 
in a particular state, the laws of such state 
would irrevocably control the legal rights of 
the parties. For this reason many courts prefer 
to have a more flexible rule. They look to the 
surrounding circumstances, from which they 
try to ascertain the law with reference to which 
the contract must be deemed to have been 
made. 

In the matter of torts Anglo-American courts 
generally look to the law of the place where 
the tort was committed. In case of negligent 
conduct the tort is deemed committed in the 
state in which its consequences took place. If 
death results, it is the law of the place where 
the injury was received rather than the state in 
which the death occurred that governs. 

Property questions arc generally determined 
with reference to the law of the place where 
such proj)erty is situated {lex rei sitae). As 
regards real property the law of the situs gov- 
erns in Anglo-American law even with respect 
to matters relating to conveyancing. The valid- 
ity of a deed therefore, as regards both capacity 
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and formality, is subject to that law. In the 
matter of formalities, however, statutes fre- 
quently allow the deed to be executed in the 
mode customary at the place of execution. 
Executory contracts relating to land are gov- 
erned in this country generally by the ordinary 
rules applicable to contracts; the situs of the 
land is not taken as decisive. 

In the matter of personal property the rule 
that the law of the situs controls has been 
established only within comparatively recent 
times. In earlier years, when the importance of 
personal property was not great and it was 
generally in the immediate possession of its 
owner, it was axiomatic that the law of the 
domicile controlled {mohilia personam sequuntur). 
^I'oday, however, the courts look more and more 
to the actual situs of personal property in de- 
termining the legal relations of the parties with 
respect thereto. If the law of the situs allows 
a transfer of title to result directly from the 
agreement of the parties without delivery of 
the chattel, the validity of the contract will be 
determined by the ordinary rules governing 
contracts. 

Upon death the descent of real property is 
controlled by the law of the situs, whereas the 
distribution of personal property is governed 
by that of the domicile of the decedent. The 
law of the domicile has not been supplanted in 
this respect. Its retention may be justified per- 
haps on the ground that it renders the admin- 
istration of estates upon death more simple. In 
other than Anglo-American countries, in which 
all property goes to the heirs upon principles 
of universal succession, the devolution of the 
whole estate may be subject to the law of the 
domicile or the national law of the decedent. 

Wills disposing of real and personal property 
are governed in England and in the United 
States, in the absence of statutory provision 
to the contrary, by the law governing such 
property in case of intestate succession. By 
statute wills are frequently rendered valid as 
regards formal execution, if they satisfy the 
law of the place of execution. By some statutes 
wills are sustained if they satisfy either the 
formalities prescribed by the law of the testa- 
tor’s domicile at the time of execution or those 
of the forum. 

Within the domain of the law of persons and 
domestic relations (family law) the law of domi- 
cile plays a preponderating role especially in 
Anglo-American law. In other countries the 
law of nationality has sometimes been substi- 


tuted for that of domicile. These matters are 
often referred to as relating to status. In many 
countries the capacity of a person to enter into 
legal relations is deemed to be a part of status. 
The disability imposed upon a person by his 
personal law is deemed to be for his protection, 
which should not be lost by going into another 
state. In bu.siness matters, however, the courts 
of such countries do not always live up to this 
mode of reasoning; for in the interest of security 
in commercial transactions parties under dis- 
ability under their personal law are held on 
their contracts entered into within the state if 
they had capacity to bind themselves under the 
local law, at least if the other party was ignorant 
of the fact that he dealt with a person from 
another state. In the United States it has been 
found inconvenient, in view of the migratory 
character of its population and the uncertain- 
ties connected with the subject of domicile, to 
determine the capacity of parties in commercial 
transactions with respect to the law of their 
domicile. It has been abandoned therefore in 
favor of the law governing contracts in general. 

The valiility of a marriage is everywhere 
detemiined as to the mode of celebration by 
the law of the place of celebration. In other 
respects it is generally governed by the per- 
sonal law of the parties, although in the United 
States the law of the place of celebration gov- 
erns. 'The policy of upholding marriage has 
inclined American courts to look to this law 
rather than to the law of the domicile of the 
parties, which woukl invalidate a marriage if 
the provisions of the law of the domicile of 
cither party before the marriage were not 
satisfied. 

Legitimacy is generally governed by the per- 
sonal law of the parties; in the United States 
by the law of domicile. 'I’he same rule is appli- 
cable to legitimation. Troublesome questions 
arise if the parties in question have different 
domiciles or where there has been a change of 
domicile between the time of the birth of the 
child and the act subsequently relied upon for 
the purpose of legitimation. Adoption is gov- 
erned by similar principles. If adoption takes 
the form of a judicial proceeding and the parties 
have different domiciles, such proceedings may 
generally be brought in the state in which 
either the child or the adoptive parent is 
domiciled. 

The effect of marriage upon the property 
rights of the parties is determined in the United 
States as regards real property by the law of 
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the situs. Personal property owned by the par- 
ties at the time of their marriage is controlled 
in this particular by the law of the domicile 
at the time of marriage. Subsequent acquisitions 
of personal property, while the parties retain 
the original matrimonial domicile or after the 
acquisition of a new domicile, are said to be 
controlled by the law of the domicile of the 
parties at the time of such acquisition. In the 
decided cases, however, the property has gen- 
erally been situated in the state of the domicile. 
Where it is not so situated, it has been suggested 
that the law of the situs should prevail. On 
the continent and in England it is deemed to 
be in the interest of society that the matri- 
monial property rights of the parties should be 
subject to one law throughout their married 
life without regard to any change of domicile 
or nationality or the nature of the property as 
real or personal. 'Fhere is a tendency on the 
continent to apply the law of the husband’s 
nationality at the time of the marriage. In some 
countries, as in France, the law goes so far as 
to prohibit the parties from changing by any 
subsequent agreement the matrimonial prop- 
erty rcg’me adopted at the time of the marriage. 

A divorce will be granted in the United 
States if the j)etitioner satisfies the law of the 
forum as to residence and grounds for divorce. 
A married woman may obtain a divorce on 
these conditions, although the husband is not 
before the court and is not domiciled in the 
state of the forum. But under English and 
continental law a married woman is not allowed 
to acquire a separate domicile. A divorce will 
not be granted in continental countries unless 
the personal law of the parties recognizes di- 
vorce and a cause for divorce untler such per- 
sonal law exists. 

The relations between guardian and ward 
are subject to their personal law, that is, in 
Anglo-American countries, to the law of their 
domicile. The powers of a guardian are in 
Anglo-American law strictly local. The disabil- 
ity imposed upon a person of age by the ap- 
pointment of a guardian is likewise local in 
its operation and does not follow such person 
into another state. The civil law countries follow 
a different doctrine. 

So far as procedural matters are concerned 
all countries apply the law of the forum. Justice 
cannot be administered except in the mode 
that is customary at the forum. Although the 
guiding principle is clear, it is, however, not 
always easy to draw the line between matters 
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that are procedural and those that are sub- 
stantive. For example, are matters relating to 
the burden of proof, to presumptions, to the 
statute of limitations and to the statute of frauds 
to be governed exclusively by the law of the 
forum on the ground that they arc procedural.? 
In Anglo-American law the courts have gone 
very far in this direction, but the more recent 
tendency is more moderate. 

To all the above rules there are many excep- 
tions or qualifications. 'Fhe principal one is 
that the application of foreign law will be 
refused if it would shock the conscience of the 
court or conflict with some provision of the 
local law which the courts deem mandatory 
even with respect to situations that occurred 
outside the territorial limits of the state. For 
example, a contract valid in the state where it 
was made and where it was to be performed 
may not be enforced in another state if it arose 
out of a gambling transaction, if the kind of 
gambling involved is condemned by the law 
of the fonim. In England, but not in the United 
States, a tort committed in another state will 
not be enforced if it would not constitute a 
tort under the local English rules. If a divorced 
person, prohibited by the law of the state of 
his domicile to remarry for a certain length of 
time, does so in another state, the former state 
may not recognize the marriage although validly 
celebrated according to the law of the latter. 
A state condemning chattel mortgages as against 
public policy may and probably will decline to 
recognize such mortgages validly executed in 
other states after the property is brought within 
its jurisdiction. 

So far as the United States is concerned the 
conflict of laws is further greatly complicated 
by the fact that the states arc restricted by some 
provisions of the federal constitution in their 
freedom to choose their own rules of the con- 
flict of laws. The principal limiting clauses are 
that each state give full faith and credit to the 
public acts, records and judicial proceedings of 
every other state; that no state deprive any per- 
son of life, liberty or property without due proc- 
ess of law; and that the citizens of each state be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of 
citizens in the several states. Under the full 
faith and credit clause and the due process 
clause of the constitution, with or without sup- 
porting legislation on the part of Congress, it 
would be possible for the Supreme Court of 
the United States to impose upon all courts of 
this country its views as to what the rules of 
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the conflict of laws should be, but thus far it 
has declined to exercise such power. As regards 
the choice of the ordinary rules of the conflict 
of laws the Supreme Court appears disposed to 
give to the state courts entire freedom except 
where it is necessary to check legislation which 
is deemed especially obnoxious. 

Another source of complication in the United 
States arises from the coexistence of state and 
federal courts. Although a given factual situa- 
tion has arisen in some other state or country, 
a federal court may tlecline to look to the law 
of such state or country and apply its own 
rules on the ground that the particular matter 
is one of general instead of local law. On this 
ground the federal courts have refused to en- 
force stipulations against negligence by carriers 
contained in bills of lading issued in foreign 
countries, although such stijnilations were valid 
under the law of the foreign country. 

Attention has been called to but a few of 
the problems presented by the subject of the 
conflict of laws. These problems will disappear 
as uniformity in the municij)al law of the differ- 
ent states and countries is achieved. Some 
progress in the direction of such uniformity has 
been made in the United Slates in the held of 
commercial law, but relatively little in other 
fields. As between the nations of the world 
strenuous eflorts have been made to get some 
degree of uniformity in matters most directly 
affecting foreign commerce, such as in the law 
of bills and notes, sales, carriers, shipping and 
the like, but the difficulties in the way are still 
very great. Other efforts ha\e related to the 
unification of the rules of the conflict of laws in 
the different countries. Among the continental 
countries some progress has been achieved in 
this direction through the conventions at 'I'hc 
Hague on private international law\ As a result 
of the recent codification of the subject at the 
Pan-American Conference in Havana a similar 
development has taken place in Latin American 
countries. The Anglo-American point of view, 
however, is so different from that of other 
countries that England and the United States 
find it difficult to join in such attempts at uni - 
fication. So far as the latter country is con- 
cerned, the restatement of the conflict of laws 
by the American Law Institute may constitute 
a unifying influence, but it is hardly to be 
expected that it will affect materially the law of 
other Pmglish speaking countries. 

Ernest G. Lorenzen 
See : International Law; Iurisdiction; Roman 
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CONFLICT, SOCIAI,. Social conflict results 
from the conscious pursuit of exclusive values, 
In the widest sense of the word conflict is con 
scions comjietition, and competitors bccomt' 
self-conscious rivals, opponents or enemies. 
The individual memhers of society are always 
widening or narrowing ilte sum of their claims 
on society for life, liberty of movement, property 
and deference. For the most part the relative 
position of the individual in relation to the 
current values is controlled by influences of 
which he is unaware. But in some measure 
everyone believes that his personality can and 
should be protected from the encroachment of 
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others and that it can be aggrandized at the 
expense of others. Conflict may involve the de- 
fense of what one already has or the acquisition 
of what one has not; and acquisition may mean 
the taking away of that which pertains to another 
or the appropriation of that which another 
would like to have. 'Fhe defensive, destructive 
and obstructive aspects of conflict become en- 
tangled with one another in every crisis. 

Exclusive values may be pursued by means 
which vary from physical violence to persuasion, 
thus including the whole armory of instrumen- 
talities for social control. Conflict among men 
differs from the struggle for survival among 
animals in the diversity of the means employed. 
Each animal species is bound by its structure to 
a small number of highly stereotyped means of 
cojiing with a conflict situation, but so pla.stic is 
the nature (^f man that rich variations are dis- 
coverable within the human species. ’J'he place 
of physical combat is usually taken by argument, 
admonition, ridicule, litigation and the manipu- 
lation of surrounding circumstances; and these 
are functions of the cultural setting in which 
conflicts occur. Although the instincti\e nature 
of man is in principle non-social and in iin- 
jiortant particulars antisocial, man is capable of 
socializing his destructive impulses to a ver)’ 
high degree. 

It may be considered a truism that social con- 
flict is a mode of registering, and often a mode of 
consummating, social change. Conflict is acute 
where change is swift, and here ttie ve.sted in- 
terests and sentiments of the old order stand out 
against eager pressure from the new. A crisis 
may “clear the air” and bring about a willing- 
ness to come to terms with the requirements of 
reality. Mobs, strikes, boycotts and wars have 
not infrequently led to a more permanent 
organization of interests, and social tension has 
often subsided after prolonged agitations and 
protracted litigations. After a “stand” the 
legionaries of the old may retire with lionor from 
the field and leave the new in full command. 
Occasionally a crisis results in the obliteration 
of one or both contending parties. 

That a particular conflict will produce a rela- 
tively abiding settlement is no foregone conclu- 
sion; it is often said that issues are never decided, 
they arc only superseded. National clea\ages 
push religious cleavages into the background, 
and class divisions threaten national unity. But 
behind the clash of armor and argument are the 
silent processes of social life, which redefine the 
value pyramid and eventually display themselves 


in new frontiers of strife and controversy. Inno- 
vations in the techniipie of production and the 
resulting enrichment of the adventurer and im- 
poverishment of the beneficiary of the older 
order fit up the stage and rehearse the characters 
for the next act in the social drama. Against the 
prominent practises and symbols of the present 
order accumulates a mass of repressed hostility, 
and from within the framework of society itself 
there springs the dialectic of its alteration. Cer- 
tain realignments may suddenly appear, as 
when an instant and overwhelming threat to a 
common value looms in the immediate fore- 
ground and men combine against it where they 
have been unable previously to combine lor 
anything else. 7'he whole catalogue of contrasts 
between individuals furnishes possible lines of 
.separation, but the zones of conflict at a given 
phase of culture arc circumscribed by geograph- 
ical j>osition and by the incidence of social 
change within the institutional structure. Not 
onlv the i^arties but also the modes of conflict 
are prearranged by the conventions of the 
group. 

The thinkers of the last century were so 
aware of the clash of nation, culture, party and 
industiy', so impressed b} the biologiafl struggle 
for existence, so struck by the mechanical 
analogies drawn from the study of flying par- 
ticles, that they were disposed to take the fact of 
conflict too earnestly. Usually their philosophies 
were used to supjiort some militant program 
on the part of those who had grown impatient of 
sublimated forms of social settlement. Even the 
philosophy of the democratic state was strongly 
tinctured by this ruling preoccupation with the 
fact of conflict. 

In a certiiin sense the “philosophy of compro- 
mise” is in itself a curb on the tendency to resort 
to coercion rather than discussion; but from 
another point of view it is fatalistic and nega- 
tivistic, for it seems to concede in advance that 
there is no truly inclusive set of social aims ir 
relation to which local difl'crences may be con- 
ciliated. A compromise is by its very nature £ 
crazy quilt in which everyone can identify his 
patch; he can find consolation for his disap- 
pointment by reflecting that everyone else is 
disappointed too. In some cjuirters the philos- 
ophy of compromise has tended to pass ovei 
into a philosophy of integration. The solutior 
of a conflict by integration is a redefinition ol 
the interests involved; the parties cannot identif} 
their “wins and losses.” Such a conception u 
affirmative and challenging to those who hold 
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social power, for it dares suggest that perhaps 
no social conflict is so serious that creative 
intelligence may not economically resolve it. 
Men who arc in the center of wars, feuds and 
elections usually develop a cynicism which 
springs from their own incapacity to exercise 
much control over the course of events. 'I’he 
philosophy of integration is a philosophy of 
hope, but its effective application depends upon 
its timely, that is to say upon its preventive, 
application. 

One of the most perv’asive patterns of thought 
conceives of conflict in personal terms. Hut 
there is a way of thinking which transcends 
social conflict and prepares the road for collabo- 
ration in the mobili2ation of effort against the 
non-human enemies of man. More men are 
killed by pathogenic bacteria than perish from 
bullets, yet the imagination of mankind has not 
yet been kindled against the invisible enemies of 
the species. It may be that the manipulation of 
collective opinion for the sake of raising the 
prestige of science will contribute toward the 
achievement of this sense of unity of man with 
man. It may be possible to dramatize the plight 
of man as a lonely adventurer adrift on a speck 
of dust in the unplumbed vastnesses of celestial 
space and thus to arouse a sense of the ludicrous- 
ness of internecine strife and place a premium 
upon sublimated forms of conflict. 

If mankind succeeds in reducing fighting to a 
minimum on behalf of collective entities like 
states and classes, will personal rivalries in- 
crease.? Historically liberty has often been sacri- 
ficed to authority in the presence of a violent 
common threat. Rivalries for personal distinc- 
tion have been directed to more than personal 
ends, through the identification of the individual 
with the fate of a collective symbol. If conflict 
declines in its most peremptory collective forms, 
it is thinkable that the expenditure of human 
energy on long run ends might diminish. The 
fighting crisis provides a fairly definite standard 
for measuring the value of human effort. The 
measurement of economic efficiency, however, 
is at least as definite, although it has historically 
failed to inflame the imagination of the com- 
munity. Wherein lies the superior claim of fight- 
ing to be considered sacrifice? Crises of fighting 
are intermittent; they are dramatic and they 
mean the gratification of very powerful primi- 
tive desires. The production of wealth is a con- 
tinuing problem and it involves the relative 
subordination of impulse to the calculation of 
ioterest. It may be that in the American cult of 


prosperity we have the evolution of a social ob- 
jective which may eventually have much of the 
powerful sanction which clings to military ac- 
tion; although it may be that the dramatization 
of the struggle for prosperity will always fail to 
gratify human impulses, which, to find sublima- 
tion, will have to be diverted into vicarious 
orgies of popular art and sport. 

Harold D. Lasswell 
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CONFORMITY, according to its dictionary 
definitions, implies an initial difference which is 
molded into similarity or sameness. It presup- 
poses a model or standard serving as a mold to 
which the conformist conforms. His attitude is 
one of considered and voluntary submission, 
adaptation and compliance; his purpose is to 
bring about a harmony of himself with the 
model. It is assumed, first, that the conformist is 
plastic and active, the model rigid, passive, inert; 
and, second, that the conformist is always an 
individual or a minority, the model always a 
majority, community or group, with its folk- 
ways, fashions, conventions, institutions and 
mores. 

These assumptions are not altogether true. 
Occasions arise, especially under conditions of 
crisis and change, such as great natural catas- 
trophes, important inventions like that of 
automatic machinery, or political revolutions, 
when the standard or model is an individual or 
a minority (the Russian Communist party, the 
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Young Turks) and when it is itself as plastic and 
active as the conforming majority. Again, 
fashions are set by individuals (the beaux of the 
eighteenth century, for example), and what is 
de rigeur is always the initial practise of a small 
group to which it docs not matter and which 
makes the change because it is bored. Inertia in 
small groups or in society as a whole relaxes the 
force that transforms them inwardly, so that 
even “static” societies do have a history. In 
point of fact, the standard or model changes in 
itself and is changed by the conformist in con- 
forming. 'Fhe action involves a mutual give and 
take, aTid the total result is never a mere repeti- 
tion of the same but a tertium quid somewhat 
different from both. For example, the conforma- 
tion of the Roman Catholic establishment in the 
United States to the mores of the American 
social-political order has set up in that church 
practises (condcmT>ed in the encyclical Pascendi 
dominici gregio^ September 8, 1907, as the heresy 
of Americanism) and views on the relations of 
church and state which the Curia cannot accept. 

The drives making for conformity are various, 
ranging from immediately felt tliscoinfort in the 
sense of one’s own difference to a fear for one’s 
property, reputation or life. Anxiety is usually a 
component of such drives although their play 
presupposes a certain degree of security, for 
where insecurity is felt to be radical, revolution 
is as likely as conformity. Conformity is never 
reflex, automatic and spontaneous; it is purpose- 
ful action , taken contrary to preference or belief, 
an acquiescence wdth reservations and not to be 
confused with the unconscious proce.sses of con- 
formation and assimilation resting upon sug- 
gestibility. Infants and children cannot be said 
either to conform or not to conform, since they 
have only wishes and impulses but not beliefs, 
preferences or convictions from which they 
might choose to deviate. Conformity begins 
where conscious choice can be made of action 
contrary to belief. One does not conform to the 
folkways and mores in which one grew up; one 
only dissents from them, as the Mormons did 
when they were openly polygamous. But one can 
conform to folkways and mores of an alien 
civilization, as do missionaries who naturalize 
Christianism by adapting its rituals, myths and 
symbols to those of the infidels they arc saving. 
Orientals conform when they adopt the dress, 
table manners and sex ways of occidentals. And 
vice versa. Aliens who “naturalize” themselves 
conform. 

This points the significance of conscious 


choice in conformity. Historically, the term and 
its derivatives stand out in connection with 
church and state, institutions in. which doctrine 
and .statute bulk most large. “Nonconformist” is 
an ecclesiastical term; when the dissenter con- 
forms, John Locke asked in his Second LetUr on 
ToUration^ docs he do so upon reason or con- 
viction.^ “Conforming” then consisted in ad- 
hering to the established church as required by 
the Acts of Uniformity of 1551-59 and 1662, 
which prohibited all other ecclesiastical alle- 
giance. If in order to stay in his church a man 
doubtful of these doctrines nevertheless ac- 
quiesces in the Virgin Birth or the literal inspira- 
tion of Scripture or papal infallibility, he con- 
forms. The Maranos who practised Christianity 
but believed in Judaism were conformers. 
Calileo and Descartes w'ere conformers. The 
agnostic or freethinker who sends his children 
to Sunday School conforms. 

A similar situation exists in relations between 
individuals and groups and the state. It is con- 
fonnity to obey the law merely bccau.se it is the 
law I'hc convinced wet who lives dry conform.s. 
Italian acquiescence in Fascist rule is conform- 
ity. The service of Russian intellectuals under 
communism is conformity. Every way of 
“getting on the bandwagon” is conformity. 

Is then conformity merely another name for 
hy|>ocrisy? No. Hypocrisy is intentional decep- 
tion rcg-ardless of coercion. Conformity is volun- 
tary adjustment to a social environment over 
which one has no control . It is reaction to explicit 
or implicit coercion. If it be evil, it is neces- 
sary evil. Its synonym is compromise. From the 
point of view of all the interests involved in the 
process conformity is such a making of terms 
with what cannot be overcome that the different, 
the variant, by submitting to regulation and 
modification preserves itself, is not totally de- 
stroyed. By conforming the weaker integrates 
itself with the stronger and joins its qualities tc 
those of the whole. The process becomes 
dangerous where it leads either to complete 
repression or extirpation of those qualities. Then 
ensue individual hypocrisy, political corruption, 
social disorder and secret revolutionary move- 
ments which ultimately become open and com- 
bative dissent. Normal conformity both con- 
serves the variant and modifies the type. I’hus 
pacifism is a social variant. Its infiuences upon 
the conventional attitudes toward war and peace 
have been due not to the irreconcilable but to the 
conforming pacifists. These have suffused public 
policy with a new sentiment and given a novel 
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objective to international relations. By com- 
promising with the passions that make for war 
they have to a slight extent opened up a way to 
the control of those passions. 

Horace M. Kallen 
See: Society; Social Process; Culture; Belief; 
Coercion; Compromise: Opportttnism; Cusiom; 
Law; Conventions, Soc:i\l; Fashion; Assimila- 
tion, Social; Civil Liberties. 

Consult: Morley, John, On Compromise (new ed. 
Ijondon 1923); Parsons, E. W. C., Fear and Comwn- 
tionahty (New York 1914); Holt, E. B., The Freudian 
Wish and Its Place in Ethics (New York 1915); 
CtKjley, C. H., Social Organization (New York 1909), 
and Social Process (New York 1918). 

CONFUCIANISM. This term, invented by 
European WTiters, covers roughly what is im- 
plied in the Chinese word ju-kiao (the teaching 
of the ju). Confucius (Kiung Tzu 551-479 
B.C.) was one of the paid public teachers (jw), 
more or less similar to the sophists of ancient 
Greece, who were common in China during the 
sixth and fifth centuries b.c. He spent many 
years of his life as a public official, was a his- 
torian of importance and did his great work as 
a teacher. Not a philosopher in the ordinary 
technical sense, he was concerned with drawing 
up a set of rules for human conduct rather than 
with the elaboration of theories. 

In later times because of the tremendous 
influence of the school of Confucius the name 
ju came to be used to denote his followers as 
distinguished from Taoists and Buddhists. And 
ju-kiao became synonymous with the religion 
of the Confucianists of all ages, including the 
teaching of Confucius and his early followers 
as well as the later developments. 

Confucius although under the influence of 
sixth century naturalism was historically minded 
and a cautious thinker and found it difficult to 
discard all traditional values. His philosophy 
was a compromise. Whereas Lao Tzu’s natural- 
ism was radically nihilistic, denying God and 
knowledge, Confucius taught agnosticism, wor- 
shiping the gods and spirits “as if they were 
present.” Lao Tzu condemned government, ad- 
vocating laissez faire; Confucius opposed only 
“bad” government and tried to formulate cor- 
rect principles of governing. Whereas Lao Tzu 
condemned civilization and knowledge as lead- 
ing to evildoing, Confucius exalted the impor- 
tance of learning and education as against 
abstract thinking. Whereas Lao Tzu was highly 
individualistic, Confucius based his moral phi- 
iosophv on human relationships — ^the relation 


between father and son, between man and wife, 
between ciders and the young, between friend 
and friend and between ruler and subject. 

Confucius has been called the father of Chi- 
nese history, not because he was the first known 
author of a history of his native state but be- 
cause of the importance he attached to pre- 
serving and studying the literary records of the 
history, institutions and traditions of the ancient 
Chinese. These records, notably the Book of 
Odes, the Book of History, the Book of Change 
and the / Li, became the “Old Testament” 
of Confucianism. The Analects, which record 
his sayings and those of his disciples, the Book 
of Mencius (Mcng Tze 372-2S9 B.c.), and a few 
other works of uncertain authorship (e.g. the 
Book of Filial Piety and the Chung y'ling) form 
the “New Testament” of Confucianism. 

Confucius founded no religion. Contempo- 
rary testimony is to the elTect that his imme- 
diate followers were frankly atheistic. Never- 
theless, they laid the basis for a religion on thin 
precepts of filial piety. They taught three grades 
of filial piety: the highest ideal was to glorify 
one’s parents by one’s own elTort and action; 
next, not to degrade their name; and lastly, to 
give them support and comfort. “Our body 
is inherited from our parents. How dare we 
carry on this inheritance without reverence? 
It is undutiful for a son to live irregularly, to 
serve his government unfaithfully, to conduct 
public duties dishonestly, to be unfaithful to 
his friends, or to be cowardly on tlie battlefield. 
Any one of these five fiiilurcs in life will bring 
di.sa.stcr or dishonor to his parents. How dare 
wc live without reverence?” 

Filial piety becomes a real religion when one 
is taught “not to move one step w ithout thinking 
of one’s parents, not to utter one word without 
thinking of one’s parents.” The memory of 
parents took the place of reverence for a deity 
usual in otlier religions; conduct was to be 
guided by the sense of responsibility to them 
or to their memory. Morality was to radiate 
from this sense of reverence and love for one’s 
parents. “He who loves his parents hates no 
man; he who reveres his parents is discourteous 
to no man.” Thus was founded the religion of 
Confucianism without a belief in God or the 
gods. 

But the religious beliefs of ancient China 
soon began to creep into this new religion^ 
which because of its highly intellectual char- 
acter could make no mass appeal. As Judaism 
survives in Christianity through the Old 'Festa- 
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raent, so the old religious ideas and practises 
of ancient China were perpetuated through the 
ancient pre-Confucian classics preser\Td and 
taught by the Confucian school. When the 
Emperor Wu Ti (140-87 B.c.) elevated Con- 
fucianism to the position of the national religion 
of the empire, it had already incorporated all 
the traditional beliefs and superstitions of an- 
cient China which such naturalistic philosophers 
as Confucius had tried to destroy or to purify. 

The cardinal doctrine of Confucianism as a 
state religion w'as the idea that the God of 
heaven is teleological and that the “will of 
God” may be influenced by the action of man, 
in particular by that of the emperor. As a 
philo.sopher of the second century u.c. ex- 
pressed it, “the action of man, when it attains 
a certain level of goodness or of evil, will flow 
into the universal course of heaven and earth 
and will cause reciprocal reverberation in their 
manifestations.” Evil acts of the government 
will bring forth warnings from God in one of 
two forms: catastrophic ])henomena, such as 
earthquakes and niountain slides, or strange, 
anomalies, such as eclipses of the sun and 
comets. Whenever such a catastrophe or anom- 
aly occurred, it became the duty of the Con- 
fucian scholar to interpret its njcaning and 
present a memorial of warning to the emperor. 
Since the.se natural phenomena were often ca- 
pable of diverse interpretations, there dev'cloped 
a science of Confucianist casuistry, to the expo- 
sition of which the great historian Pan Ku 
(32 gz A.n.) devoted over two hundretl pages 
in his History of I Ian (bk. xx\'ii). 

Absurd and superstitious as this new Con- 
fucianism was it nevertheless had its humanizing 
effects. It was the only means by which the 
scholarly class in an age of absolute dcspoti.sm 
could fight tyrannical rulers and check tlmr 
powers in the intere.st of the people. In their 
political thought Confucius and Mencius were 
socialistically inclined, both laid down prin- 
ciples of humanitarianism and benevolent rule 
by the wisest members of .society in a sort of 
Kantian republic. Confucius opposed price 
raising by private or fiscal monopolies and 
favored government regulation of prices, loans, 
free granaries, aid to transportation and .state 
relief for orphans and the aged in addition to 
private charities. 'Paxes were to be equal and 
universal. Confucius apjirovcd an income tax 
and opposed customs tariffs. Mencius in par- 
ticular stressed the importance of heeding the 
voice of the people. He devoted much attention 
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to the problem of land distribution, conserva- 
tion through closed seasons and other aspects 
of economic life. He laid down the doctrine 
that when crime is the result of poverty punish- 
ment is improper and that responsibility for 
such crime rests with the ruler. The later Con- 
fucianists carried on this tradition and from 
time to time brought about political and eco- 
nomic reforms on principles laid down by Con- 
fucius and Mencius. 

An important di.stinction between Confucian- 
ism and many western philosoi’)hies and reli- 
gions on their political side is the universality 
of its doctrine; the object of government is the 
entire earth and all its inhabitants, not any 
single local or national group. Another differ- 
ence is the attitude toward consumption and 
production. While Confucius lays down many 
regulations for facilitating the latter he reflects 
in his attitude toward the foimer the ideal of 
satisfying the pressing needs of all before per- 
mitting increased consumption by privileged 
individuals, an ideal which was typical of the 
family-agrarian economy of China. 

During the mediaeval period Confucianism 
was not thought of as a religion, for in this 
respect it had long been overshadowed by 
Buddhism and Taoism. But it continued to 
produce the scholars, officials and statesmen 
who carried on the functions of the government 
and the state. It played a part similar to that of 
Greco-Roman culture in mediaeval Europe, 
with the important difference that while in 
mediaeval Europe the scholar had no way of 
social advancement except through the church, 
the Chinc.se system of civil service examinations 
enabled the Confucianist scholars themselves 
to control the channels of civil and social ad- 
vancement. Buddhism for the salvation of the 
soul, Taoism for contemplation but Confucian- 
ism for the ordering of society and government. 

From time to time Confucianist scholars 
attempted to rid China of Buddhism. The fa- 
mous writer Han Yu (768-824), for example, 
proposed this formula of persecution: “Restore 
all monks and nuns to lay life, burn their books 
and convert the monasteries to human dwell- 
ings.” In 845 the government actually carried 
out a most drastic persecution of Buddhism, 
destroying over 40,000 monasteries and forcing 
over 260,000 monks and nuns to return to lay 
life. But Buddhism soon recovered and its great 
masters, the Zn {ch*an or dyana), continued to 
influence the nation’s religious and intcllectuai 
life for several centuries. 
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The moral and political philosophy taught 
by Confucius and Mencius was simple as com- 
}>ared to the complicated machinery of Bud- 
dhist psychology, logic and iTietaphysics. For 
over eight hundred years Confucianism pro- 
duced no original thinker of first importance. 
It occupied itself with practical affairs, having 
yielded speculative thinking to the Buddhist 
schools. After long centuries of Buddhist domi- 
nation there aro.se under the Sung dymisty a 
new' Confucianist philosophy whose chief rep>- 
resentatives were the brothers C'h’eng Hao 
(1032-85) and Cheng I (1033-1107), Lu Kiu- 
yuan (1139 -92), Chu Hi (i 130-1200) and Wang 
Yang-ming (1472-1528). 'I’hey sought to work 
out a Confucianist cosmology, psychology and 
logic as the basis of a moral and jiolitical 
philosophy, which has become know'n as neo- 
Confucianism. 

Neo-Confucianism is classical Confucianism 
reinterpreted in the light and under the influ- 
ence of the Buddhist and 'I'aoist mediaeval 
religions and contains many elements taken 
from them. Unlike classical Confucianism it is 
esoteric and speculative; it exalts meditation and 
quietism. Its attitude toward moral questions 
is far more rigorous and puritanical than the 
humane teachings of Confucius and Mencius. 
While it made no protest against the system 
of concubinage and the vogue of foot binding 
which was arising at the time, its great teachers 
condemned the remarriage of widows. “To die 
of starvation is a very small matter but (for a 
widow) to lose chastity is a very great sin.” 

Despite these marked traces of mediaeval 
heritage neo-Confucianism rejircsentcd the his- 
toric tendency of China seeking liberation from 
the otherworldliness of mediaevalisrn and a 
return to the more practical problems of the 
individual, family and the state. It represented 
the movement to secularize thought and soci- 
ety. Its esoteric meditation, its study and specu- 
lation, were not directed to the attainment of 
arahatship or Taoist longevity but to the jkt- 
fection of the individual so he might be better 
fitted to serve society and the state. 

Although neo-Confucianism was at first per- 
secuted by the government because of its un- 
compromising opposition to some political 
leaders of the time it spread rapidly and gained 
a great following. Buddhism and 'laoism ceased 
to command the interest of the intellectuals and 
gradually died a natural death, surviving today 
in China merely as the superstitions of the 
ignorant. Since the fourteenth century Con- 


fucianism, patronized by the emperors, has 
become the orthodox moral and political philos- 
ophy of the educated class. For over five hun- 
dred years, from 1400 to 1900, the commentaries 
of Chu Hi on the Confucian classics were used 
in all schools and all civil service examinations. 
Written in lucid and simple language, these 
texts have had tremendous influence in popu- 
larizing the moral and social teachings of the 
Confucian school as reinterpreted by the Sung 
philosophers and they have colored all Chinese 
institutions. 

Neo-Confucianism developed in a united 
empire of absolute rule and as a piolitical ])hilos- 
ophy failed to grasp the democratic spirit of 
classical Confucianism and tended to strengthen 
the hand of despotism. One of the Sung philoso- 
phers said that “parents can do no w'rong”; 
by analogy this dictum has l>ecome the uncon- 
scious basis of a political philosophy that em- 
perors can do no wrong. In this sense neo- 
Confucianism has well deserved centuries of 
imperial patronage. It has been responsible, 
on the one hand, for long j)eriods of comparative 
political stability and, on the other, for a lack of 
political and intellectual freedom. 

In the early years of the twentieth century 
there were some attempts to revive Confucian- 
ism and reinterpret it in the light of modern 
life and thought. After the founding of the 
Republic of China there was a feeble movement 
to establish Confucianism as a state religion 
(partly in the hope of using it as a bulwark 
against foreign influence) or, failing that, to 
make it the national system of moral teaching 
in all schools. But these efforts soon ceased 
and by an order of the ministry of education 
official sacrifices at the temple of Confucius 
were officially abolished in 1928. 

From China Confucianism spread to Korea 
and thence in the third century of the Christian 
era to Japan. Official schools were opened in 
the seventh century, and later Confucius at- 
tained the stature of a divinity. While its cul- 
tural influence was great, Confucianism as a 
cult never attained the mass support given to 
Buddhism in Japan. An essential transformation 
of Confucian teachings took place on Japanese 
soil, where the importance attached to the family 
as the institutional basis of life and to filial piety 
as a virtue were translated into an emphasis 
on the institution of the state and loyalty to 
the ruler. 

Hu SiiiH 

See : Rbugion; Ethics; Secularism; Ancestor Wor- 
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CONFUCIUS. See Confucianism. 

CONGRESSIONAL GOVERNMENT is a 
term commonly used to describe that ty}ie of 
government which separates the executive from 
the legislature and makes each independent of 
the other. The best example of congressional 
government is that found in the United States. 
It is frequently called presidential government 
but under either name is in striking contrast to 
cabinet government, which has an executive 
chosen by and resjionsiblc to the legislature. 

Jdttle conscious intent underlay the develop- 
ment of congressional government in the United 
States. Many of the results of the evolution were 
not only unanticipated by the framers of the 


constitution but have not been striven for by 
later statesmen. Montesquieu, as Madison said 
was the oracle who was citecl in the Federal 
Convention. The French political philosopher, 
misinterpreting transitional constitutional de- 
velopments in Great Britain, ordained the sep- 
aration of governmental powers to prevent 
tyranny. Colonial experience seemed to support 
this principle. I'he theory of checks and bal- 
ances was generally accepted. Consequently 
Congress and the executive were made iruie- 
pendent of each other. 

'Fhe draftsmen of the constitution were sin- 
cerely anxious to prevent the tyranny of majori- 
ties and that purpose underlies the constitutional 
arrangements which were .set up. As The Fed- 
eralist (no. li) declared, while all authority wfnild 
be derived from the people “the society itself 
will be broken up into so many parts interests 
and classes of citizens that the rights of indi- 
viduals or of the minority will be in little danger 
from interested combinations of the majority.” 
'Thus the House of Representatives was to be 
elected by the people witli suffrage cjualifications 
ilctermined by the states. 'I'he senators were to 
be elected by the state legislatures. An electoral 
college, the member--' of which were to be 
chosen as the .states should sec fit, was to 
choose the president. Judges were to be ap- 
pointed by the president and confirmed by the 
Senate. 'Fhe terms of ofllcc were arranged so 
th..t gusts of passion would he ineflective a 
four-year term for the executive, a two-year 
term for rejirescntatives, a six-year term for 
senators with one third of the memher.ship 
elected every two years and life tenure for the 
judieiary. It was expected that the House of 
Representatives, fresh from the people, would 
be more powerful than the Senate and that the 
upper chamber would be a sort of executive 
council to act with the president. 

'riiese provisions have not been copied in 
their entirety by countries (principally those 
in Latin and South America) which have based 
their political institutions on the congressional 
model. An executive independent of and not 
chosen by a legislature, which cannot he dis- 
solved before the expiration of its constitutional 
term, is sufheient to Avarrant the description 
‘‘congressional government.” 'The arrangements 
cited, however, have been decidedly influential 
in determining the character of congressional 
goveniment which the United {States has had. 

One arrangement ipiitc unexpected by the 
framers of the constitution —the development of 
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political parties with elaborate organizations — 
has been equally influential. These parties, to 
adapt Bageliot’s description of the British cabi- 
net, have been the buckle which fastens or 
the hyphen which joins the American executive 
and legislature. Needless to say, the buckle 
can be and sometimes is more powerful than 
the things which it fastens. For congressional 
government in separating president and Con- 
gress has meant that political parties are organ- 
ized outside of the government and that they 
arc able to dictate decisions to its several 
branches. 

In the eighties there was much discussion 
of the possible introduction of cabinet govern- 
ment in the United States. The leader in this 
debate was Woodrow Wilson, who in an article 
written while he was an undergraduate at 
Princeton University liad argued for the intro- 
duction of the cabinet system under the con- 
stitution. Strongly influence{l by Walter Bagc- 
hot and applying the doctrines of The Ktiglish 
Constitution (London 1867, rev. ed. New York 
1911) to American conditions Wilson amplified 
his argument in his Con^ressio 7 uil Concernment. 
In this book he showed more clearly than had 
any previous writer the difl'erence between the 
theory of the constitution and the reality of 
the government. For the first time he stressed 
the point that congressional government means 
committee government. His jiroposal was for 
the gradual development of a constitutional 
tradition that a cabinet should resign if it failed 
to have the confidence of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If this were done the president would 
of course become more of a figurehead and 
approach the position of a titular executive. 
Manifestly also the House would be more }M)w- 
erful than the Senate since, as British experience 
has demonstrated, a cabinet cannot serve two 
masters (although politics in France sometimes 
suggests the contrary principle). 

The only concrete result of this advocacy was 
a report by a Senate committee that members 
of the cabinet be given seats in Congress but 
without votes and without any obligation to 
resign if their proposals were rejected or their 
acts censured. Similar proposals are still made 
outside of Congress but with more and more 
infrequency and with little official supjiort. 
'J’hat administrative efficiency would be in- 
creased and congressional information be made 
more exact if cabinet members appeared in 
Congress seems almost certain. Although the 
good might be meager it is difficult to see how 


any harm would result. The suggestion, how- 
ever, excites enthusiasm neither in the executive 
departments nor in Congress. The executive is 
reluctant to consent to the annoyance which 
congressional appearances would entail. Con- 
gress has a curious idea that the presence of 
secretaries would be an encroachment on legis- 
lative prerogatives. It is maintained also that 
speaking ability would come to be a qualifica- 
tion for cabinet appointments. Non-in.sistence 
on such a qualification does nf)t seem to have 
made the administrative gifts of American cabi- 
net members superior to those of ministers in 
a cabinet system which requires some measure 
of prowess in the parliamentary arena. 

An indictment of congressional government, 
in theory at k:ast, can contain many counts: 
(1) there is no cffccti\e leadership like that 
which a legislative assembly gets from a cabinet 
executive; (2) deadlocks are possible; (3) respon- 
sibility is confused; (4) with the executive not 
appearing to answer for itself to the House and 
the Senate, Congress is inclined to attempt to 
control administration by minute legislative 
regulations; (5) lobbies arc encouraged because 
they can bring pressure on individual legis- 
lators and need think of the executive only with 
respect to a possible veto; (6) local interests arc 
considered more important than national poli- 
cies; (7) the electorate can never vote when 
issues arc ripe for submission but must wait 
until the calendar says that an election is due; 
(S) blocs which influence and even determine 
legislation are encouraged to a far greater extent 
than under cabinet government; (q) the ability 
of legislators may be lower because they cannot 
look forward to cabinet jirefcrment. 

Despite these serious theoretical defects, how- 
ever, one can hardly say that the United States 
has lost greatly in efficiency because it has had 
congressional rather than cabinet government. 

It may be, as Lord Bryce once suggested, that 
the Loril looks out for infants, lunatics and the 
United States; but American problems and 
conditions have been somewhat unusual. Fed- 
eralism woidd have made cabinet government 
more difficult than it is in a unitary system. 
To be sutc, Canada and Australia have respon- 
sible cabinets, but in the fomier country there 
is no federal upper chambe- and in neither is 
there the range of economic and sectional 
problems to be found in the United States. As 
a federal second chamber the American Senate 
would have refused to become a secondary 
chamber. Nor is it easy to sec how a cabinet 
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system could successfully function without im- 
pairing the American doctrine of judicial su- 
premacy. 

Congressional government, finally, makes the 
presidency the one great prize of American 
politics. Control of Congress is relatively unim- 
portant. A group of representatives or senators 
belonging to a third party, advocating their own 
proposals and influencing legislation, is rarely 
striven for. Such a group would be impotent 
in comparison, say with the Independent La- 
bour Party in Great Britain before the war. 
Parties in the United Slates amount to little 
or nothing unless they have a chance to secure 
the presidency. Congressional government is 
thus decidedly hostile to the growth of third 
parties. Not the opinions of the electorate but 
the structure of the government is the great 
bulwark of the twf)-party system. 

The result is an unreality of political issues. 
Cabinet government in the United States, on 
the other hand, would undoubtedly mean a 
large number of sectional and other parties. 
Cabinets would almost certainly have to be 
coalition cabinets. Tlic theoretical advantages 
of cabinet government would dwindle as they 
do on the continent of I^urope where the mul- 
tiple j)arty system is common. A courageous 
president — for example, Roosevelt or Wilson — 
can give Congress much of the leadership which 
it needs. Parties and politicians can allow the 
electorate to pronounce on real issues instead 
of on a hodgepodge of carefully jdirased eva- 
sions. In short, in analyzing a particular form 
of government one should not be unmindful 
of William IVnn’s ilictum: “Governments, like 
clocks, go from the motion men give them; 
and as governments are made and moved by 
men, so by them they arc ruined too.” 

Lindsay Rocers 

See: Govkrnmkn'I'; Lk(;islativu Asskmumes; Sepa- 
ration OE Powers; Kxj;cutive; Cahinet (iovFRN- 
ment; Pari ins, Politkwl; C’ommittees, 1 legisla- 
tive; Bloc, Parliamentary; Pederai ism. 

Consult: Wilson, Woodrow, “Cabinet Government 
in the United States” in International Ret'ietv, vol. 
vii (1879) 146-^13, and Congressional Government: a 
Study in American Politiis (new ed. Boston 1925); 
Lowell, A. L., Essays on Government (Boston 1889) 
no. i; Snow, Freeman, “A Defense of Conifressional 
Government” in American Historical Association, 
Papers, vol, iv (i8yo) 309-28; Dicey, A. V., “A Com- 
parison between C.’abinet (iovernment and Presiden- 
tial Government” in Nineteenth Century, vol. Ixxxv 
(1919) 2.S-42; Ford, Henry J., The Rise and Growth 
of American Politics (New York 1898); MacDonald, 
William, A New Constitution for a New America 


(New York 1921); McBain, Howard Lee, The 
Living Constitution (New York 1927); United States, 
Senate, 46th Cong., 3rd Sess., Reports, no. 837 
(1880). 

CONIGLIANI, CARLO ANGELO (1870- 
1901), Italian economist. He studied under 
Cossa and Ricca Salerno and while still young 
was chosen to fill the chair of political economy 
in the University of Modena, where his career 
was short but most successful. Of an enthusi- 
astic and generous nature, he actively en- 
couraged many fruitful projects to aid the 
laboring classes and was a constant champion of 
free lorn of conscience. His writings on contro- 
versial economic questions are thorough and 
vigorous. His first work, Teoria generale degli 
cfjetti economici dellc imposte (Milan 1890), 
discusses the knotty problem of the shifting and 
incidence of taxation, with conclusions based on 
the theories of tlic Austrian school. Invited by 
Wollemborg to study the question of the revi- 
sion of the local tax system, he published a 
voluminous and scholarly work, La riforma delle 
Icggi sui tributi locali (Modena 1898). In this 
work he discusses with acumen the problems 
relative to the taxation of jirovinces and com- 
munes, with constant reference to the legislation 
and financial institutions of the most advanced 
countries, and adds concrete recommendations 
for a comprehensive reform. In the scientific re- 
views he wrote numerous articles on the sub- 
jective basis of exchange, profit, capitalistic 
economy, unemployment, the labor movement 
and various financial questions, which were 
collected after his death and published as Saggi 
di eronomia politica e di scienza delle finanze 
(Turin 1903) with a preface by Professor Gra- 
ziani. 

Camillo Supino 

CONJUNCTURE, a term borrowed from Ger- 
man economic literature, may be broadly de- 
fined as the totality of uncontrollable and vari- 
able market conditions. Denoting originally an 
astrological or astronomical conjunction the 
word came to be used in seventeenth century 
Germany in the sense of a meeting of circum- 
stances or events. Later its use became restricted 
to business circles, where it signified the tem- 
porary condition of the market, and was adopted 
from them by writers on economic subjects. The 
history of this term in German economics is 
illustrative of the evaluation through which that 
science has passed. 

Lassalle, who appears to have been the first 
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economist to use it, Schaffle and Wagner cm- While this term is widely used in German 


phasizc in employing this term the independence 
of the totality of market conditions from the ac- 
tions and aspirations of the economic agents. 
'I’he assertion of the dependence of business men 
upon conditions not of their making involved 
a criticism of the atomism of classical economics, 
for the latter ignored the organic interdepend- 
ence of economic processes and maintained 
that all profits are earned gains. It is interesting 
that when the term appeared in ICnglish eco- 
nomics at the end of the century it was given a 
restricted interpretation. J. S. Nicholson identi- 
fied conjuncture pirofits with gains due to luck 
or audacity, while Alfred Marshall in his discus- 
sion of profits, earnings and quasi-rent attached 
significance only to changes in conjuncture or 
the environment and the opportunities which 
the latter offers. 

With the spread of the historical descriptive 
method of economic study and an increase in the 
number of monographic studies of the various 
aspects of conjuncture in Germany, the concept 
suffered a slight but significant change in mean- 
ing. The emphasis now was not on the inde- 
pendence of the market from the individual hut 
on the incalculable variability of market condi- 
tions, which in the simultaneous oscillations of 
supply and demand presented a puzzling prob- 
lem from the point of view of equilibrium 
economics. 

Because of its vagueness the term has proved 
susceptible to a number of interpretations to 
suit the particular needs of the theoretical con- 
structions in which it has been incorporated. 
Sombart, for example, means by conjuncture 
the strictly economic causative factors in the 
market situation, thus eliminating the incidence 
of natural forces and of social conditions. W. 
Ropke, on the other hand, understands by con- 
juncture the sum total of conditions which allect 
through the market, and only in so far as they 
thus affect, the profit yield of private enter- 
prises. Finally, statistical economists use the 
term to distinguish unpredictable transitory 
ecf)nomic changes from changes of a funda- 
mental, long run character or from regularly re- 
curring oscillations such as steady seasonal 
\ariations. In this sense conjunctural fluctua- 
tions are contrasted with structural transforma- 
tions. I’he term is also employed in combination 
with a number of restrictive modifiers in such 
phrases as general conjuncture, special conjunc- 
ture, price conjuncture, credit conjuncture and 
the like. 


speaking countries, Scandinavia and Russia, in 
the American and English literature the term 
cycle is uniformly preferred with the result that 
the emphasis is placed not on the congeries of 
conditions displaying variability but on the 
character of the external manifestations of this 
variability. This difference in emphasis is to be 
explained in part by the earlier development of 
the statistical study of this subject and by the 
persistence in economic theory of the abstract 
isolationist approach in English speaking coun- 
tries. 

Simon Kuznets 
See: Business Cycles; F.conomics; Mahket; Equi- 
librium, Economic. 

Comult: Ropke, W., Die Konjunktur (Jena 1922) eh. i; 
Wolff, H,, Lehrbuch der Konjunkturforschung (Berlin 
1928) chs. i-ii. 

CONNOLLY, JAMES (1S70-1916), Irish revo- 
lutionary socialist and nationalist. Connolly 
professed two creeds not usually found in com- 
bination: revolutionary .socialism and intense 
nationalism. Ilis early life was devoted to 
sociali.st projiaganda in Great Britain, where he 
was associated with the Social Democratic 
Federation; in Ireland, where he founded the 
Irish Socialist Republican party in 1896 and 
edited its organ, the Workers* Republic, from 
1898 to 1903; and in the United States, where 
from 1903 to 1910 he was associated successively 
with De l.,conism, the Industrial Workers of the 
World and the Socialist party. In 1910 he finally 
returned to Ireland and in 1913 became prom- 
inent as James Larkin’s right hand man in the 
great Dublin strike of the 'Fransport Workers’ 
Union. In the uprising of 1916 Connolly was 
leader of the (utizen Army; he was wounded, 
taken prisoner and executed. 

Connolly’s sympathies with the working class 
dated back to liis youth, when he had seen and 
felt much poverty in the industrial districts of 
Great Britain. Two forces appeared to him to 
be the engines of exploitation of the weak; the 
Irish working class, oppressed by both capital- 
ism and imperialism could not, in his opinion, 
be free until both had been destroyed. "I'he 
principal point of his creed was that a mere 
political revolution without a social revolution 
would be of no advantage to the Irish working 
class. 

Connolly disliked and di.strusted the official 
Irish nationalist leaders, who represented the 
middle class which had “bowed the knee to 
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Baal.” He believed that “only the Irish working 
class remain as the incorruptible inheritors of 
the fight for freedom in Ireland,” and he there- 
fore sought by his action in the uprising of 1916 
to identify the causes of socialism and Irish 
nationalism. He was more of a socialist Fenian, 
however, than a Fenian socialist. His social ideal 
included the reattainment of what he believed 
to be the communist elements in the old Gaelic 
tribal system to replace the capitalistic land- 
lordism maintained by English power. 

(Jeorge O’Brien 

Important works: Labour in Irish History (Dublin 
n>io), and Thi‘ Rccomptcst of Ireland (Dublin 1015), 
reprinted as Labour tn Ireland (Dublin 1017), with 
an introduction by Robert Lynd. 

Consult: C’larkson, J. D., Labour and Nationalism in 
Ireland (New York 1025); Ryan, I)., James Connolly, 
Hts Ltje, Works and Writtnfis (Dublin 1^24); McKen- 
na, L., The Softal Teachings of James Connolly 
(Dublin 1920). 

CONQUES'r may be defined as the forcible 
political superposition of one group upon 
another. It is to be distinguished from mere dis- 
placement, which takes place when a weaker 
group is driven from its territory by a stronger 
group which then occujucs the vacated territory 
without jiolitical conquest of the weaker peoples. 
Displacement is a function primarily of the 
superior material culture and superior fecundity 
of the displacing group. In displacement bio- 
logical and cultural factors are ilominant and 
political aspects are minor or secondary. 

One of the most striking examples of large 
scale displacement in modern times is that of the 
Indians of North America north of Mexico by 
peoples from northwestern EurojK;. This in- 
volved incidentally some very insignificant 
examples of conquest of Indian tribes by the 
white colonists, but typically the Indian ab- 
origines retained their political integrity or 
sovereignty while at the same time they were 
excluded from participation in the social and 
economic life of their white neighbors. This 
story of displacement in upper North America 
is in striking contrast to the actual conquest of 
native peoples in Mexico, Peru and other great 
sections of Latin America, where the aborigines 
were not displaced and today still make up ra- 
cially the bulk of the population. 

I’he Japanese displaced the Ainu aborigines of 
Japan through a process very similar to that 
followed in the displacement of the North 
American Indians by the Europeans. Only in 
negligible instances was there in Japan any 
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actual conquest of Ainu groups and absorption 
of the Ainu population. An example of pre- 
historic displacement, evidenced by ethno- 
graphic phenomena, is that of the Negroid 
peoples of the Malayan islands. 'I'he Malay 
Archipelago, the Philippines and Formosa were 
once inhabited by the Negroid Negrito peoples. 
'Phe Malaysian occupation of these territories 
began perhaps about 1000 B.c. and proceeded 
gradually until today the Negritoes survive only 
in ethnographic “pockets,” principally on the 
islands of Palawan and Luzon in the Philippines. 
'Phere docs not appear to have been any con- 
quest of the Negritoes by the Malays nor any 
appreciable absorption of the Negrito peoples. 

"Phe simplest type of conquest is exemplified 
in the building up of empires of what we may 
call the king of kings type in the early Meso- 
potamian valley in the era when the Sumerian 
cities flourished (c. 3500-3000 B.C.). When one 
city-state contpiered others it required of the 
con(|uercd cities merely that their kings recog- 
nize the overlordship of the king of the con- 
querors and pay to the concpierors a stipulated 
annual tribute which w'as fixed in a sense by 
agreement. "Phe conquered city retained its 
autonomy except in matters concerning foreign 
affairs and was bound to assist tlie overlordship 
in a military way. 

Conquest of a similar simple type is found in 
some of the “leagues” and empires of the early 
Mediterranean peoples (c. 700-300 B.c.). 'Phe 
leagues and the empires cannot be sharply 
differentiated from each other, since they were 
of similar pattern. Various cities were bound to 
the city posse.ssing the hegemony by separate 
treaties of alliance. Some of the treaties left the 
allies relatively free, while others placed them in 
hopeless subjection, although nominally autono- 
mous except in foreign affairs. The Pelopon- 
nesian League, in which the hegemony was 
vested in Sparta, included subject allies as well 
as free allies who had entered the league of their 
own volition. 'Phe Latin League under the 
hegemony of the Roman city-state was of a 
comparable type. When Rome extended her 
hegemony over the whole of Italy south of the 
Apennines, the same league pattern based on 
separate treaties was retained. The Carthaginian 
Empire appears to have been similarly consti- 
tuted. The Athenian Empire grew out of a free 
league of states, in which Athens graduallv rose 
to greater and greater power until most o'* the 
allies were subject allies. When the Spartans for 
a brief period became dominant over the many 
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city-states of this Athenian EmjMre, the system 
was for the most part retained, although Spartan 
garrisons and supervisors (harmosts) were 
placed in many of the subject cities. A rather 
comparable imperial pattern in modern days is 
presented by the relation between England and 
the autonomous native states of India. These 
states arc bound to England by treaties, but their 
kings must acknowledge the king of England as 
emperor or overlord. Consider also the Ameri- 
can “empire” in which Cuba and other Latin 
American states arc virtually subjected through 
treaty. 

The king of kings type of empire gradually 
gave way in Mesopotamia to a new type, per- 
fected at last under the Assyrian supremacy 
(r. 750 B.C.). Conquered areas were deprived of 
local autonomy and even of their old identity; 
the kings of the conquered states were removed; 
the conquered states were arbitrarily aggregated 
into provinces which were governed by provin- 
cial governors appointed by the conquering king 
or emperor as his personal representatives and 
removable at his will. A fundamentally similar 
pattern of administration of conquered peoples 
was evolved by Rome wheti her empire reached 
beyond Italy, and was adopted for the adminis- 
tration of the Chinese Empire upon the comple- 
tion of conquest by the Ts’in dynasty in 221 b.c. 

In addition to displacing the local govern- 
ments the Assyrians at times colonized groups of 
undoubted loyalty among the newly conquered 
and settled groups of the conquered among 
Assyrians and other loyal groups. The caf>tivity 
of the Jews is a well known example. An exactly 
similar device of cross colonization was used by 
the conquering Incas of aboriginal Peru, by the 
conquering Iroquois of North America and by 
the conqueror Powhatan of old Virginia in 
North America. 

Displacement of the upper ruling class of the 
conquered by the conquerors took place in the 
conquests of the ruling classes of the Pictish 
western highlands and islands of Scotland by 
the Dalriad Irish (“Scots”); of these Irish by the 
Norwegian vikings; of the Frankish rulers of 
present day Normandy in France by related 
groups of Norse; of England by these Normans; 
of the western provinces of the Roman Empire 
by various Teutonic groups; and of Peru and 
Mexico by the Spaniards. 

The problem of the cause of conquest is 
primarily the problem of the motives of the 
conquerors. Generally a group is led to attempt 
conquest through a desire on the part of its rul- 


ing class to increase its revenues and to satisfy 
a love for glory. The former is probably the 
more important and has no doubt often operated 
without the latter. Occasionally, no doubt, other 
motives have played some part. An olfensive 
may often have been taken primarily because it 
was, paradoxically, the best defense. For 
example, trade routes already controlled might 
appear to be in danger and policy might require 
in a particular case a measure of aggression 
against the source of danger. The United States 
today is aggressive in defense of the Panama 
Canal and the Nicaraguan canal route, building 
its empire chiefly by the treaty or league method. 
Religious propaganda might enter into the 
motives of conquerors, as in the case of Charle- 
magne’s c(inqucst of the Saxons, the Spanish 
conquest of Latin America and the conquests of 
the Arabs. But religious propaganda is ]'»r()bably 
undertaken on a large scale from motives of self- 
glory, and in the story of the Si>anish conquest 
of Latin America it api)ears to have been in 
fact secondary to a desire for revenues. 

Although cultural forms or institutions have 
spread and do spread without conquest, con- 
quest has the cflcct of accelerating the process of 
diflPusion. hor example, the Spanish conquests 
in the Americas unquestionably efl'ected a great 
acceleration in the tlilfusion of Old World cul- 
ture to the aboriginal Americans; and the Roman 
conquests in Europe likewise helped the s|iread 
of Mediterranean culture to the regions con- 
quered and even beyond — to Ireland and 
Pictland. 

This diffusion need not be evaluated as a 
diffusion of “superior” institutions. The success 
of coTuiuerors historically has often been due to 
actual superiority in material culture, military 
technique and j>olitical organization. But it has 
often been due merely to events of good fortune 
which may be described as accidents. In any 
case, superiority in political and military tech- 
nique or in material culture alone, as was evi- 
denced in the relation of the Spaniards to the 
Incas and Aztecs, does not necessarily imply 
superiority in institutions. Material culture, 
military technique and political organization 
may be objectively compared, but evaluation of 
good and bad or inferiority and superiority in 
other institutions is generally merely a matter of 
subjective likes and dislikes. For example, the 
Latin speech spread by the Spanish conquerors 
in the Americas is not, objectively considered, 
superior to the Aztec language. The Moslem 
religion spread by the Arabs is not, objectively 
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considered, superior to the Christian religion, constant war between independent Chinese 
which it so widely displaced. states the conquering king of the state of 'Fs’in 

Frequently conquerors instead of spreading brought all China under his rule and established 
their own culture adopt the general culture of an empire in 221 B.c. which then governed some 
the conquered. Thus the Norse conquerors of 50,000,000 people and some million square 
what became Normandy gave up most of their miles. For more than two thousand years this 
own culture, including their language, for the empire survived, widened its boundaries, ex- 
Latin culture of France; and in what became panded its population to 275,000,000, living in 
France before the Normans the T’eutonic Franks peace within its borders, and contributed as 
and Burgundians surrendered most of their own much to human culture as any comparable large 
culture, including their language, to adopt that section of the world up to the industrial revolu- 
of the Romans. When the l.,atini/ed Normans tion. 'I'he conquest by Spain of the aboriginal 
conquered England they eflected a permanent peoples of what is now Latin America initially 
diffusion of much of Latin culture in England cost something in life and happiness, but ended 
but gave up their Latin speech for that of the the innumerable wars of the native peoples for 
conquered. The Mongol and the Manchu con- the most part and created a pax romana for the 
querors of China are other examples. New World. When Spanish rule ended and the 

Tlie acceleration in the diffusion of culture present Latin American states were established, 
effectetl by conquests is, however, incidental to the new imperialism of the United States with 
the prime political effect of conquest and is of its Monroe Doctrine fortunately appeared to 
decidedly secondary importance in culture help keep peace. The conquest by England in the 
history. The principal ellcct of coiKjuest is 1640’a of the tribally organized Celts of Irc- 
political— the consolitlatioii of the territories and land and in 1745 that of highland Scotland were 
peoples of corK]ueror and conquered. Conciuests bitter affairs, but they too ended forever the con- 
liave been the dominantly important cause of the stant bloodshed incident tipon the separatism of 
development of political consolidation. the Celtic regions. I'he story of the ever widen- 

Consolidation may nevertheless be accom- ing area of empire in Mesopotamia and its ad- 
panied by a political disintegration. For example, jacent territories is one of the expansion of 
while the conquests of the I'eutonic peoples in peace. The English conquest of India ended 
the provinces of the western Roman 1 ‘anpire en- sectional warfare among a people who now 
larged numerous small Teutonic states they number about 350,000,000. However often great 
brought at the same time disintegration of the integrations have disintegrated, the tendency 
great Roman Empire in the West, an incom- of political development has been toward the 
jiarable disaster in European history. C^oncpiests establishment of greater and greater states, 
in eastern luirope and western Asia by h'innic Conquest has been an outstandingly important 
and 'I’urkish peoples eff ected a progressive con- factor in this expansion, which has brought with 
traction of the Roman Empire in the East. it an expansion of the reign of peace and 

The expansion of states, like the diffusion of progress for peoples. This, therefore, is in large 
culture, has often proceeded without the inter- part the principal and ultimate effect of con- 
vention of conquest. The modern Cierman re- quest. 

public is an examine of integration effected Conquest has figured in social theory chiefly 
since the Napoleonic era primarily through a in the theory of social origins. Gumplowicz, 
peaceable process, and the union of colonies building in part on ancient ideas, developed the 
which resulted in the United States was peace- theory that the state or political organization and 
ably effected. But for the maintenance of the social stratification of social classes originated 
integrative proces.s in the United States during together in early society by reason of the con- 
thc nineteenth century expansion it was neces- quest of one group by another Class struggles 
sary for the North to conquer the South in the within historic groups he considered to be the 
Civil War, and most of the earlier work of consequence of the survival of the original 
German integration was the consequence of the hostility of conquered and conqueror. Ratzen- 
Napoleonic conquests. Conquest has sometimes hofer, Ward and Oppenheirner have been the 
cost much and sometimes very little in blood- most noteworthy adherents of the Gumplo- 
shed and devastation. On the whole its effect has wiezian theory, but only Oppenheirner has 
been benign, widening the areas of peace. For modified it to any extent, injecting into it his 
example, after more than five hundred years of theory that private ownership of land also was a 
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consequence of the original conquests. The 
ancient theory of a social compact persisted into 
modern times as a rival to the conquest theory of 
origirjs. Other theories explaining origins with- 
out contpiest have been propounded, notably by 
Novicow, Frazer, Perry and the present writer. 
An eclectic theory championed by Lowic sug- 
gests that, while the statt and social classes may 
sometimes have originated without a conquest, 
in other regions or among other peoj>les con- 
quest may have been the originating factor. 

W. C. MacLkod 

See: Empiuf; Impi'iuai.ism; C'olonius; Mujration; 
Jihad; Chnikai.izai ion, C rni rk; Auionomy; Mass 
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ComuU: MacLeod, W. C., The Amvruan Indian 
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(it>24) 27K-300; Lamein-, Irenee, Thenru et pratique 
de la lonquete dam Vannev droit (Pans Rolin, 

A., “La guerre jusic ct Ic droit dc concjut'te” in 
Academie Royale dc Heleique, Cl.usse dcs Letires, 
HuUetin (1002) 507-31. A bihlioeiaphy anti discussion 
ot conquest in social theory will he lound in MacLeod, 
W. C’., The Ortf’tn of the State Rci onsidered (Vhila- 
dclphia i<;24), and in l^owie, R. IL, The Oriatn of the 
Stale (New Voik 1927). 

CONRAD, JOHANNES (1839-1915), Ger- 
man economist and statistician. 'Fhe son of a 
landed proprietor, he engaged at first in prac- 
tical farming and later studied natural science 
at the uni^ersities of Berlin and Jena. Under 
the influence of Bruno Hildebrand he became 
.seriously interested m ecfinomics, took his de- 
gree in the .social sciences at Jena in 1864 and 
decided to pursue an academic career. In 1872 
after four years of teaching at Jena he went as 
professor to Halle, where he remained for the 
rest of his life. After 1872 he as.sisled, and in 
1878 succeeded, Hildebrand as editor of the 
Jahrbuchcr fur N aiionalukotumiic und Statistiky 
frequently referred to as Conrad’s Jahrbiicher . 
He was one of the editors of the monumental 
llatidwbrlcrbmh dvr Slaatsufssemcliaftcn, being 
particularly active m prejiaring the second and 
third editions. In both of these publications he 
attempted to attract as collaborators practical 
economists and administrators, including pub- 
lic officials. 

Conrad was chiefly interested in problems 
of agrarian policy and agricultural statistics. 
His doctoral dissertation, a historical and sta- 
tistical refutation of Liebig’s thesis on the ex- 
hau.stion of the soil, was followed by a study 
of German agricultural statistics and of the light 
they shed on croj) yields and costs. Later he 


published articles criticizing Rodbertus’ pro- 
posals regarding agricultural credit and oppos- 
ing the system of entail (Fideikommiss) as leading 
to the growth of latifundia. Above all Conrad 
was concerned wdth the subject of agricultural 
protection, an important public issue in Ger- 
many at the time. He was not an opponent of 
protection in principle and eventually even 
favored moderate grain duties, but he stressed 
the necessity and practicability of self-help on 
the part of farm and estate owners. His views 
strongly influenced the policy of Chancellor 
Caprivi and led to a reduction of agricultural 
duties in the commercial treaty with Austria 
in 1892. In addition to this major interest 
Conrad studied also current price .statistics and 
the statistics of German universities. 

Conrad was not given to abstract thinking 
in cither economics or statistics. His writings, 
most of which appeared in the Jahrbiu'her, dis- 
play a practical viewjioinl uninfluenced by the 
dogma of any particular school. His greatest 
gift was perhaps his ability as a teacher. At 
his lectures as well as in his seminar he assem- 
bled and stimulated a large number of dis- 
tinguished students, many of w'hom were for- 
eigners, particularly Americans. ’The textbooks 
which grew out of his lectures W'cre for two 
decades the most widely used manuals in Ger- 
many. His lA'ilfaden zuni Studium dvr National- 
bhonotnie (Jena 1901, 6th ed. 1919) and some 
volumes of his (Irundriss zum Studium der 
politischcn Okonomte (4 vols., Jena 1896-1910; 
nth cd. of vol. i, 10th ed. of vol. ii, 9th ed. of 
vol. iii, and 4th ed. of vol. iv, Jena 1923-25) 
pa.sscd through many editions during his life- 
time; revisions of both were edited after Con- 
rad’s death by A. Hesse. 

Gustav Aubin 

Consult: Diehl, K., \r\ Jahrbueher fur Nationalokonomie 
und Statistik, 3rd ser., vol. xlix (1Q15) 737 -62; Hesse, 
Albert, in Mitteldeutsrhe Lebensbilder, vols. i - iv (Mag- 
deburg 1926-29) vol. iii, p. 497-506; Elstcr, L., 
"In Memoriam” in I landicorterbiich der Staatswissen- 
schaften (4th ed. Jena 1923) vol. i, p. v-ix. 

CONRAT (COHN), MAX (1848-1911), Ger- 
man jurist. Conrat spent the greater part of his 
life as professor at Amsterdam. With his Das 
Florentiner Rechtsbuch (Berlin 1882) he entered 
upon the field of early mediaeval law, to which 
he devoted the remainder of his life. With this 
work he also began his opposition to the so- 
called continuity theory of a science of post- 
classical Roman law, then in the ascendancy 
under the influence of Fitting. His view at first 
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attracted little attention. Reasserted with elabo- 
rate proofs in the introduction to his succeeding 
work, an edition of the Epitome exactis re»ihus 
(Berlin 1884), a massive piece of research, it was 
overthrown with respect to this particular docu- 
ment by one remark of Fitting’s to the effect 
that it contained some material from Jacobus, 
the pupil of Irnerius. Nowise daunted, in 1889 
Conrat published in two parts the ffrst volume of 
his Ceschichte der Quellen und Litrratur des 
romischen Rechts im friiherm Alittelaltcr (Leip- 
sic), his greatest work. It is a mine of informa- 
tion, seven times the scope of the corre.spunding 
portion of Savigny’s (ieschichte dcs romischen 
Rechts^ but due to i)aucity of references and 
conciseness of style it is somewhat difficult to 
use. Preparatory to a second volume Conrat 
entered upon the scientific editing of post- 
classical sources, a labor that aside from excur- 
sions into mediaeval ecclesiastical law occupied 
the remainder of his life. Twelve years inter- 
vened before the ffrst of these editions, the Bre- 
viariurn ahmeiannm (Leipsic 1903), appeared, 
a delay due in part to the unnecessary translation 
of this code into (jerrnan. Realizing his mistake 
Conrat published the /a.v romana canonicc comp- 
ta (Amsterdam 1904) in the original. Kditions of 
the West Ciothic Die Entstehunf* des west- 
gothischen Gains (Amsterdam 1905) and Dn 
westgothische Paulus (Amsterdam 1907), which 
are editions of the West (jothic ( laius and Paul, 
were his last major works in early mediaeval 
Roman law. At his death he was preparing a new 
edition of the first volume of his Geschkhte and 
working upon chapters of the secoiul, fragments 
of which were published by FI. U. Kantoiow’icz 
in Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fur Redits- 
geschichte, romanistische Ahteilung (vol. xxxiv, 
1913, p. 13 -45). Conrat’s stupendous activity in 
an almost untouched field was practically dis- 
regarded by his contemporaries, perhaps in part 
due to the fact that in all his works he failed to 
acknowledge the research efforts of others. The 
materials and their interpretation were all that 
interested him, not the personalities engaging in 
the research. Since his death, however, the 
source materials he collected and the theories he 
expounded have received considerable attention. 
As Kantorowicz has said, future scholars in this 
difficult but fascinating period of early mediaeval 
law “must build upon Conrat’s foundations, 
with Conrat’s materials and according to 
Conrat’s methods.” 

A. Arthuu Schiller 
Consult: Kantorowicz, 11 . U., “Max Conrat iCohn) 
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und die mediilvistische forschunR” in Zeitschrift der 
Saviffny-StiJ tuna fur Redils^eschchte, romanistische 
Abteilutift, 'ol. xxxiii (iyi2) 417-83. 

CONRING, HERMANN (1606-81), German 
scholar. He W’as of a.stonishing versatility, and at 
the University of Hclmstedt he taught medicine 
as well as philosophy and political science. In 
medicine he is known for the part he took in 
propagating Hartley’s discoviTv of the circula- 
tion of the bl(M)d. His broad interest in moral 
and political science, based ujxin the Aristotelian 
ideal, led him to epoch making results in juris- 
prudence, political science, historv and eco- 
nomics. In jurisprudence he was the fountlcr of 
the history of Cierman law in his De origine juris 
gcrtmmici liber unus (Hclmstedt 1643), in which 
he exploded the myth that the Roman law' had 
been introduced into Gennany in 1135 by a 
constitution of Lothar fli. He showed not only 
that the reception had not taken place until the 
fifteenth century but also that it had not pre- 
vented Germany from developing a common 
law adapted to national needs. He also opposed 
the theory of natural law then coming into fiivor. 
W’ith his Exanien rerum politicarum poiiorum 
totius orbis (1662) he founded the German 
“university statistics,” the old descriptive polit- 
ical science which precedet’ the more numerical 
“political arithmetic” of (iraunt and Petty. 
Indeed, he had begun in i6()o in a lecture, 
Nviitia rerim puhluarmn, to describe a large 
number of states according to the four Aristote- 
lian categories of causa finalis (state* purposes), 
materialis (population and national ecoiumiy), 
formalis (state forms), ejficiens (state govern- 
ment). Conring s work thus shows that Achen- 
wall can only cjualiliedly be called the “father of 
statistics.” As a jxilitical economist he was 
rather averse to mercantilism. He gave par- 
ticularly close attention to public finance as 
in his De aerario (Hclmstedt 1663), De vccti- 
galihus (Hclmstedt 1663) and Di contributionibus 
(Hclmstedt 1669). His skill in method is re- 
vealed particularly in his treatment of the prob- 
lem of population. 1 Ic put cpicstions which only 
later statistical investigation has been able to 
answ^er. It was no exaggeration, considering the 
manifold character of Conring’s work, that 
Meibom should have called him saecuH miracu- 
lum. 

Reinold Zeiirfele 

Works: Opera omnia, ed. by J. W. (ioebel, 7 vtils 
(Brunswick 1730). 

Consult: Marx, K. F. II., “Zur brinneruiiK dor arzt 
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CONSALVr, KRCOLE (1757-1824), Italian 
cardinal and .statesman. Consalvi first became 
prominent in the church tluring the crisis which 
followed the I'rench invasion of Italy and the 
captivity and death of Pius vi. As secretary of 
the conclave which met in \’enice in 1799 he 
secured the election of Pius vii, by whom he was 
then named cartlinal and secretary of state. 
Consalvi immediately began to manifest those 
preeminent abilities as statesman and diplomat 
which were to guide the church safely through 
the pontificate of Pius vii (1800-23), of the 
most critical periods in its history. It was he who 
ultimately negotiated the Concordat of 1801 
with r>ance, who induced Napoleon to recog- 
nize Roman Catholicism as the “religion of the 
majority” and to consent to the deposition of the 
constitutional clergy. 'I’he antagonism between 
Napoleon and Con.salvi which w’as aroused by 
these negotiations increased during the follow- 
ing years and reached its climax in 1808 when 
Napoleon abolished the pontifical government 
and forced Con.salvi to retire completely from 
political life. He emerged in 1814 to meet the 
allied .sovereigns at London and later to repre- 
sent the j^apal government at Vienna. 'Phrough 
his amazing diplomatic skill Comsalvi was able to 
obtain the restoration of the Marches and the 
Legations to the papacy. But having failed to 
keep Austria from the left bank of the Po or to 
.secure the restoration of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire he delivered at the close of the conference 
his famous Protestatio against the powers. After 
Vienna he continued his policy of combating 
foreign interference. Using his personal charm 
and tact to keep the powers conciliated he re- 
fused to take part in the system of intervention, 
and both at Verona and '^Proppau vigorously pro- 
tested against it. During these years Consalvi 


turned once more to the reorganization of the 
papal government which he had first attempted 
on a grand scale in 1800. He furthered the 
centralization initiated during the French occu- 
pation, struggled with the chaos of papal finan- 
ces and tried to introduce order into judicial 
procedure. He met with only partial success and 
when he retired in 1 823 the great economic and 
social problems of the papal government con- 
tinued to harass more liberal reformers. Con- 
salvi ’s Memoirs have been published (2 vols., 
Paris 1864, 2nd ed. 1866) as well as several 
volumes of his correspondence. 

I'keoerick B. Artz 

Ctmsuh: P'ischcr, ID. E., Cardinal ConsaM (Mayence 
1899); Ranke, L. von, “Cardinal Consalvi und seine 
Staats\ervvaltunK untei dem l*onliliLUl Pius vn“ in his 
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180; Rinieri, 1 ., Ladiplomazui poiitifiia nd scculo XlX, 
5 vols. (Rome 1902-ob) \(j 1 s. 1 v; Dwyer, J. J., 
“Cardinal Consahi” in Dublin Re^'inv, vol. elxxvi 
(1925) 211-38; Nielsen, 1 ’’. K., Pai'edommet i det 
nittende hundredaar, 2 vols. (2nd ed. Copenhapen 
1895-98), tr. as The History of the l^ipaiyin the xixth 
Century (Ltmdon 190b) vol. i. 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJEC^FORS. A consci- 
entious objector is one who passively resists the 
effort of some social group, usually the slate, to 
compel him to do .something against which he 
holds conscientious scruples. I’lie behavior ot 
the conscientious objector is jmrely defensive 
and non-aggrc.ssive and is often, although not 
neces.sarily, a result of pacifistic views. 

During its first three centuries of cxi.stcncc the 
Chri.stian church was oppo.sed to war and other 
forms of violence. Christian opposition to war 
early expanded into a denial of the rightness of 
all coercive action on the part of the civil power. 
'Fhus arose that form of conscientious objection 
which has been designated as political non- 
participation. Sects such as the Amish Mennon- 
ites, who are typical political non-participants, 
refuse to vote or hold office under any govern- 
ment. ^’hc church herself later became identified 
with the state, with the residt that conscientious 
objection to governmental coercion has been 
transmitted to the modern world by a line of 
obscure peace sects. The Albigenscs, Waldenses, 
Bohemian Brethren and Moravians carried on 
the early Christian tradition of non-violence 
from the Edict of Constantine to the Reforma- 
tion. Outstanding among the po.st- Reformation 
groups are the Mennonites, Dunkers, Schwenk- 
felders. Shakers, Quakers, Molokans and Du- 
khobors. These groups, together with a few 
more recent religious movements such as the 
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Christadelphians and International Bible Stu- 
dents, constitute most conscientious objectors of 
the religious type in modern times. Of the non- 
religious type the conscientious objection of the 
high school youths of Australia and New Zea- 
land to cadet training before the World War is 
an outstanding example. 

'J’hc World War brought into prominence 
various types of objectors. In addition to the 
religious objector opposed to war in general 
there was the socialist objector who was opposed 
to the war on international and humanitarian 
grounds, and especially because it was held to be 
the work of capitalistic interests arraying the 
masses against one another. Some socialist 
objectors, however, expressed their willingness 
to participate in a war of the jirolctariat against 
capital. A third type, the individualist objectors, 
often called “absolutists,” denied the right of 
government to force the citizen to fight or do 
anything else contrary to his own con.science. 
I'heir objection was directed at conscription in 
and of itself, regardless of the righteousness of 
the particular war or of war in general. It is this 
third group of objectors on whom considerable 
attention was centered during the war. Many 
objectors accepted non-combatant service with- 
out comjiromising their conscience, but not so 
the individualist objector. In Germany those 
refusing non-combatant service were commonly 
declared insane. In 1 'ranee, where there was no 
legal recognition of objectors, they were put to 
death as deserters. In both Great Britain and the 
United States, where conscription systems were 
put into effect, certain exemptions were allowed 
but did not include the individualist objector. 
In Great Britain, whose first compulsory mili- 
tary service act was passed in January, 1916, 
provision was made for exemptions “on the 
ground of a conscientious objection to the under- 
taking of combatant service.” Of approximately 
16,000 conscientious objectors it is estimated 
that some 1350 refused to perform any service 
ancillary to the military and in consequence 
served repeated imprisonments at hard labor for 
the same offense. 

In the United States the Selective Draft Aet 
of May 18, 1917, explicitly granted the right of 
exemption to any person “found to be a member 
of any well recognized religious sect or organiza- 
tion at present organized and existing, and 
whose existing creed or principles forbid its 
rhembers to participate in war in any form, and 
whose religious convictions are against war or 
participation therein, in accordance with the 


creed or principles of said religious organiza- 
tion.” Thus there was no provision for the in- 
dividualist objector, exemption being limited to 
the religious objectors, who, furthermore, were 
liable to such non-combatant scr\'ices as the 
president might specify. Nevertheless, the peace 
sectarians, who were sent to army camps as a 
necessary consequence of Draft Board routine, 
were frequently later sent to prisons along with 
the non-religious objectors. 

The very act of sending the objectors to army 
camps made it impossible for the government to 
deal with them except by assuming that they 
were soldiers in the military forces, which was 
the very thing the so-called “ab.solutists” de- 
clared themselves morally unable to be. The 
government persisted until the end of the war 
and afterward in its endeavor to break the will of 
the objectors, and general amnesty was never 
declared as it was in most of the countries of 
Europe. Many of the religious objectors ac- 
cepted non-combatant service of one kind or 
another, and 1200 were furloughed to agricul- 
ture. The Friends (Quakers) of Great Britain 
organized reconstruction work in the war dev- 
astated areas of France; American Friends later 
joined the movement, and ninety-nine American 
religious objectors were furloughed to the 
Friends Kecon.struction Unit in France. I'inally, 
out of the original 3989 persons who claimed 
exemption in the United States only 450 
“absolutists” were left and they formed the bulk 
of those sent to prison by court martial. They 
were sent along with soldiers of criminal type; 
they were mea.sured and te.stcd by psychiatrists 
upon the legal fiction that they were criminal de- 
linquents, whereas many of them were simple 
minded, sincere and harmless. I'his situation 
was the result of the government’s will breaking 
policy and its dependence upon psychological 
and psychiatrical specialists for handling a 
problem that was essentially one of sectarian 
group life and culture patterns and understand- 
able only by the methods of historical, anthro- 
pological and social science. 

Testimony is not wanting to show that the 
absolutist conscientious objectors found their 
bitterest opponents in religious leaders of almost 
every kind. The Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America, the separate denominational 
establishments and the Y. M. C. A. all neglected 
to bespeak mercy for the conscientious objectors, 
much less to defend them, while they suffered 
under excessive prison sentences. This attitude 
of organized religion reflects the almost univer- 
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sal hostility of the public toward conscientious 
objectors. Even the policy of the administra- 
tion and the army was far less bitter than that of 
the popular newspapers and their readers, whose 
severe criticism of the government’s alleged 
leniency hampered its ellbrts and condemned its 
results. 'Phis popular hostility was followed after 
the war by widespread admiration for the recon- 
struction work done by religious objectors and 
by an extraordinary revulsion against war on the 
part of the great Christian denominations. 

The conscientious objector has always stood 
as a most difficult cliallcnger of the political 
state’s claim to absolute authority over its citi- 
zens. Conscientious objection is itself simply a 
special case under nonconformity, and heresy is 
another aspect of the same thing. 'I'he li.slof 
conscientious objectors therefore includes most 
of the intellectual and moral innovators in 
human history. The future role of conscientious 
objection is momentous and problematical. As a 
solution to the conflict between the state and the 
allegiance of the individual Laski suggests a 
future state in which the rights of the minority 
and the judgments of conscience will be re- 
spected and wherein the state will receive the 
individual ’s allegiance “only where it 'ornmands 
his conscience.’’ 

CLARL'Nt:t: Marsh Case 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. No concept has played 
a more important role in the growth of the 
philosophical sciences than that of conscious- 
ness. In fact the characteristic of modern phi- 
losophy is the clear recognition of the problems 
that may be called problems of consciousness. 
With the famous projiosition coj>ito ergo sum 
consciousness was heralded into the arena of 
philosophical argument, where it has since re- 
mained one of the central figures. While the 
principal interest of the social sciences lies in 
special applications of this concept in the field 
of social psychology, a clear definition of the 
broader concept is essential. A very general 
definition such as that in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, “consciousness in its widest sense 
denotes mental experience of every kind,” does 
not go far, however, since it transfers the in- 
quiry to the meaning of the words mental aiul 
exj>eriencc. 'fo give a definition of conscious- 
ness that is not merely verbal is impossible 
unless it is the result of a complete system of 
metaphysics. 

'Fhc concept of consciousness is historically 
HMited in certain philosophical prolilems. The 
manifold objects and events that make up our 
total experience fall into two classes: those that 
are objects in the projier sense of the word, 
i.e. things and events which are not part of 
me but surround me, attract me, satisfy me 
and so forth; and those events which are events 
of myself. There is a house, a lake, a wild beast; 
but here am I, glatl to be back at home, struck 
by the beauty of the lake, afraid of the danger- 
ous animal. I'his classification, which distin- 
guishes between i^hysical and mental objects, 
is as a rule fairly clear cut and pervades all 
experience. Out of it, because of the intimate 
relation between mind and consciousness, arises 
a preliminary definition of consciousness as tne 
sum of all mental objects in the sense of events 
that belong to me, my feelings, thoughts and 
wishes. This definition, by which mental phe- 
nomena are defined with reference to a specific 
characteristic that distinguishes them from the 
physical phenomena, while it has remained 
unformulated for a long time, is the oldest; it 
has been revived in a highly elaborated form 
by Franz Brentano. 

Another root of the concept is grounded in 
a different set of facts. In observing behavior 
we are struck by the difference between acts of 
which we are aware and those which we do 
unwittingly — in sleep, in a swoon or during a 
narcosis. "V^’e call these latter acts unconscious 
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as opposed to our ordinary conscious acts and 
then discover that even in our normal waking 
life we do a great many things unconsciously. 
In this latter sense consciousness becomes syn- 
onymous with awareness, and this concept fur- 
ther developed with regard to the object of this 
awareness assumes the more specialized form 
of “the mind’s awareness of its own processes.” 
Apart from other difficulties this definition 
takes the processes of the mind for granted, 
whereas according to the first definition the 
mental processes are what we call conscious- 
ness. Nevertheless, this definition has had far 
reaching consequences. Since it arises from the 
opposition not of the mental and the physical 
but of conscious and unconscious acts, it intro- 
duces the concept of the unconscious; and since 
the distinction between the conscious and the 
unconscious appears to be not absolute but of 
degrees, new concepts have bridged the gap 
that separates the fully conscious from the 
totally unconscious, viz. the subconscious and 
the co-conscious. 

Another concept of consciousness is related, 
in its simplest form, to the fact that the world 
as we perceive it depends not only upon the 
world as it is but also on the observer. The bliml 
man cannot see, he docs not even know what 
color is; wc can double the number of things 
seen by pressing on one of our eyeballs or by 
becoming intoxicated, '^rhese observ'ations, while 
they were probably made at a remote time, 
need not inevitably lead to a concept of con- 
sciousness; primitive people believe that what 
the medicine man sees in a state of trance or 
intoxication is even more real than what the 
normal members of the tribe can perceive. 
Greek philosophy, however, did develop the 
subjectivity of the sense qualities; this was clear 
in the minds of Democritus and Plato. Since 
Locke it has become a central fact in philosophy. 
But once our perception had lost its character 
of complete objectivity and become at least in 
part a matter of consciousness, it was a natural 
transition to see perception in its totality as 
conscious. Berkeley drew this consequence: esse 
cst percipi\ everything is consciousness, the 
house yonder no less than my joy of coming 
home. Thus the distinction between the physi- 
cal and the mental on which the first notion of 
consciousness rested is invalidated, with the 
effect that within experience everything is con- 
scious. But by becoming all inclusive the con- 
cept of consciousness has lost all significance. 
No problem is any longer solved by assigning 


a certain part to consciousness, since all fact- 
belong there; whereas the whole trend of though^ 
with which we are concerned at the moment 
originally arose in order to clear up difficulties, 
to remove conflict within our experience. To 
avoid making it thus a meaningless concept a 
change in the point of view was necessary. 
Mind (and consciousness as jiart of mind) and 
matter had been considered as iliflerent entities; 
now they are considered only as dillerent points 
of view. We speak of matter ami are engaged 
in physics if we look at experience as inde- 
pendent of any particular per.son; convcrselv, 
we are dealing with mind or consciousness when 
we regard experience as depending upon the 
experiencing person. This view was dc\elo]>ed 
by Mach and Avenarius; it was the foundatkin 
on which Wundt’s and 'Fitehener’s psycholog- 
ical systems rested. 

In the cour.se of the development of the 
concept of con.sciousness certain ideas accrued 
to it that have been of doubtful benefit. ’I'he 
subjectivity of perceptual or sense experience 
meant at first no more than that experience 
depends not only ujion the world but also upon 
the expcriencer; this functional point of view 
was c.xchanged for a descriptive one according 
to which all experiences, sense exjiericnce no 
less than our emotions aiid wishes, were con- 
sidered as special states i^f ourselves. New 
problems were thus raised which were in reality 
devoid of meaning. I low' comes it, so would the 
question run, that such purely qualitative ex- 
perience of myself is referred to something else, 
projected into an external world? In psychology 
textbooks this appears under the question of 
how sensation is transformed into perception. 
It has been lucidly di.scusscd as a fallacy by 
Avenarius, who calls it introjection. 

But even more harmful than this erroneous 
interpretation of subjectivity is the doctrine of 
the compositeness of consciousness. 'I'hc mod- 
ern doctrine derives originally from Locke’s 
di.stinction of sirnj'ilc and complex ideas. It was 
taken over by Wundt, who maintained that all 
our experiences, both sen.sory and effective, are 
composed of elements; hence to be a compound 
of elements is a characteristic of consciousness. 
This view has left its stamp on the development 
of modern psychology. In America its chief 
representative was Titchener, who had studied 
with Wundt at Leipsic. It has been emphat- 
ically and skilfully attacked by William James, 
notably in his famous chapter on the minu-stuff 
theory {^Principles of Psychology^ vol. i, ch. vi) 
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But James’ positive theory of the continuity 
of consciousness overshoots the mark. Clearly 
as he saw the artificiality of the dissection of 
consciousness into menial elements he failed 
to give a proper place in his system to the actual 
articulation of our experience. Although at the 
present time there are but few psychologists 
who would explicitly defend the theory of the 
compositeness of experience, it still exercises 
a powerful infiuence. It has even penetrated 
into behaviorism in the form of the theory that 
behavior is a compound of behavior elements, 
the reflexes. It lias also found a surprising 
application in the new realism, as appears, for 
example, in Holt’s statement that “nearly if 
not quite all of the so-called secondary qualities 
are, taken merely as phenomena, complex” 
{The Nnv Realism^ p. 337). 

The concept of consciousness involves a du- 
alism between the object as it appears by itself 
and as it aj)pears in consciousness, an ej>istemo- 
logical dualism which ought to be distinguished 
from the metaphysical one of mind and matter. 
'I’hat epistemological dualism iTiay in the de- 
velopment of the concept give way to a monism 
like that in Berkeley’s philosoph). In modem 
times this tendency has culminated in the 
positivistic philo.sojihies of Mach and Avenarius, 
which attempt to reconcile the monistic jfliilos- 
ophy of Berkeley with the distinction between 
conscious (or mental) and non-conscious (or 
physical) events. 'Fhis is achie\ed, as has been 
seen, by abolishing the opposition between the 
ego and the world, experience and reality, 
thereby retaining a monistic system, and by 
making tlje distinction between the mental and 
the physical a distinction of method. A related 
theory of epistemological monism has been 
developed by the new' realism; it is one of its 
main propositions “that the content of knowl- 
edge, that which lies in or before the mind 
when knowledge takes place, is numerically 
identical with the thing known” {The New 
Realism, p. 34). 

'J’he most powerful monistic movement of 
the present time, however, is behaviorism. 
Bi'haviorism attempts to defeat dualism by ex- 
pelling consciousness from science, if not from 
existence. The behaviorists were led to this 
extreme ]>osition by several trends in psychology 
which had made themselves felt about 1910. 
On the one hand, they recognized clearly that 
the use which w'as made of consciousness by 
contemporary psychology had made this study 
a barren field. Both the subjectivistic and the 


compositive aspect of consciousness had pro- 
duced investigations whose results were neither 
interesting scientifically nor properly proved. 
On the other hand, animal psychology was 
beginning its vigorous life, and in this branch 
the allegedly fundamental method of p.sychol- 
ogy, introspection, was inapplicable. Since ani- 
mal psychology proceeded without introspec- 
tion, the behaviorists reasoned, it should also 
eliminate all references to concepts intrinsically 
related to introspection and should describe 
the behavior of animals in no wise differently 
from the behavior, say, of magnets. But if this 
is possible the same should be possible for 
human behavior, since there is no break in the 
animal kingdom that separates man from the 
rest. A last step would be to deny that conscious- 
ness has any meanitig at all, to admit that every- 
thing in observable behavior is reducible to 
stimuli and responses. The fallacies of this 
“philosophy” (for a critical summary, sec Ro- 
back, Behaviorism and Rsychology) have been 
most clearly demonstrated by Russell and 
Kohler. When the physicist takes a reading 
on a galvanometer, when the behaviorist ob- 
serves a rat running a maze, both are dealing 
with and relying on events which arc their 
experiences, not uncxpericnceablc physical ob- 
jects. A leader in the bchaviori.stic movement, 
W. S. Hunter, in answering the arguments of 
Russell and Kohler asserts that the behaviorist 
docs not deny the existence of the world which 
his opponent will call consciousness (or the 
world of direct experience); “what the beha- 
viourist docs deny is that any of the objects 
or events in the world have been shown to be 
mental or psychic” {Rsycholugies of igjo). First, 
however, among the fiypotheses advanced by 
the behaviorists to explain the probable nature 
of this environment, according to the same 
author, is the hypothesis that it consists of 
proton -electron aggregations. To this it must 
be objected that the environment of proton- 
electron aggregations and the environment of 
houses and books and chairs and tables, of trees 
and rivers and mountains, belong to entirely 
different universes. I’hc behaviorist slips from 
the one to the other with ease and cannot 
understand the psychologist who feels the bump 
at the transition. Behaviorism might have given 
a better balance to psychology by insisting that 
behavior, even highly important behavior, is 
not synonymous with conscious behavior. In- 
stead, owing to an extreme mechanistic bias, it 
blinded itself to the significant aspects of be- 
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havior and left psychology as unbalanced as it 
was before. 

The concept of consciousness as derived from 
the functional subjectivity of perception re- 
quires a last elaboration. The older arguments 
were concerned mainly with the subjectivity 
of the sense qualities: blue and green, warm and 
cold, etc. The same argument can be used on 
a much higher level; for example, the world in 
which we live is diU'erent from the world of 
primitive man. John Dewey, whose contribu- 
tion to the subject of consciousness can by no 
means be adecjuatcly treated, has admirably 
described some instances of this transformation. 
^’'he ocean looks flat, aiid yet the first we see 
of an approaching ship is the mast’s head. Once 
the two facts become connected, they can no 
longer remain side by side without some altera- 
tion in their intrinsic meaning. Both must 
remain facts, and they can do this only if 
assigned to different universes; the flatness be- 
coming an appearance, a fact of direct experi- 
ence, whereas the coming into view of the 
masthead reveals a character of the real earth, 
its roundness. By this argument, consistently 
and universally applied, everything 1 know 
directly becomes part of one world, the wwld 
of my direct experience, and behind this world 
of direct experience another world has to be 
constructed in order to give meaning to the 
fonner. U’he world of direct experience is hut 
another name for consciousness in one of its 
meanings, a word which excludes the ambigu- 
ities of the older term. 'Fhe importance of this 
world of direct experience in its actual mode 
of existence has been brought to the fore in 
recent philosophy and psychology. 'Fhis world 
is not a compound of patches of colors, noises, 
smells and so forth but is our world of inani- 
mate and animate things, of our fellow creatures 
as we know them, of all the happenings which 
make up our experience and, last but not least, 
of ourselves with our hopes and fears, wishes 
and repulsions, joys and sorrows. 'Fhe ego, 
which should never have disappeared from psy- 
chology, is thus reestablished. If the direct 
experience is recognized as what it is, we have 
to admit that a meadow may be fresh, a moun- 
tain terrifying, a dark cloud ominous and the 
face of a successful bully ugly before we begin 
to search for a theory of these facts. The up- 
ward urge of a Gothic cathedral is a property 
of the cathedral and not of my ego, much as 
it may provoke in the ego a similar urge. All 
theories of empathy {Einfuhlung)^ to the extent 
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that they maintain the contrary, are untenable, 
as dcmon.stratcd by Dewey, Kohler and the 
phenomenological school. Lastly, this same 
world of direct experience contains, without 
inferences, a great many characters which 
philosophers would call relational. In my naive 
direct experience I see one billiard ball push 
the other, even if in a Humean frame of mind 
1 may succeed in transforming this perception 
into one of mere temporal secpience; so also I 
feel myself pushing the First ball with my cue. 
1 feel myself insulted by the behavior of some- 
body, but 1 do not experience an emotion of 
anger concomitantly with the perception of 
somebody’s behavior. I hurry to the concert 
hall because I do not want to miss the beginning 
of a certain piece; it would be a falsified de- 
scription to say that associations, i.e. an unex- 
perienced force of habit, produced an accelera- 
tion of the coordinated movements of my legs. 

'Fhe earliest .solution of the mind-matter 
problem was diialistic, an interaction between 
body and mind. 'Fliis solution is characteristic 
of Greek philo.sophy, in which the mind is 
chiefly the moving principle of the body, soul 
and life being almost identical. In modern 
times intcractionisin has found able defenders 
in Stnmpf, McDougall and Dricsch. Interac- 
tionism is to some extent an attemjH to combat 
epiphenomenalism, the view that consciousness 
is a mere luxury, a glow of some .sort that 
accomjxinies some mechanical processes with- 
out exerting any influence on them. But inter- 
actionisin has had few followers in modern 
psychology; it tends to bring investigation to a 
standstill at the very point where it may become 
most interesting. 

'J’he view most widely held by active psy- 
chologists has been parallelistic, either in the 
more metaphysical form of Fechner, by which 
mind and body arc considered two aspects of 
one identical essence, or as a heuristic principle, 
according to which each conscious experience 
has a physiological correlate. Mach in 1863 and 
1865 was probably the first to make a well 
considered use of the heuristic principle of 
parallelism, according to which there correspond 
physical details to all mental details. In 1896 
G. E. Muller laid down a number of psycho- 
physical axioms, according to which principles 
of classification of our experience, c.g. our 
sensations, must have their counterpart in prin- 
ciples governing the underlying physiological 
processes. These axioms establish a .sort of 
isomorphism (Kohler) between conscious and 
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cerebral events. Parallelism, however, presented 
also a heteromorphic aspect; since we can 
neither predict from a mere inspection of blue- 
ness what kind of cerebral process will corre- 
spond to this experience, nor could wc recog- 
nize a cerebral process as corresponding tt> 
the experience of blue even if it were possible 
to observe such a process, the general statement 
was made by Wundt that physical and mental 
phenomena, although in regular correlation, arc 
radically incomjxirable with each other. 'I’herc 
is a flat contradiction between tliis view and 
the isomorphistic view which holds that if 
similar experienced qualities find as their corre- 
lates similar cerehrai processes, then at least 
as far as the similarity ri'lations go conscious- 
ness and the cerebral processes are comparable. 
Since isomorphism is alone Iruilful as a doc- 
trine of parallelism, enabling us to build physio- 
logical hypotheses for our sense experience, 
there was value in retaining and enlarging it. 

This enlargement was one of the first deeds 
of Gestalt psychology, Wertheimer has pro- 
pounded the idea, which was not alien to h'ech- 
ner s mind, that isomorphism refers not only 
to the abstract principles of order and classifi- 
cation but to the concrete ilynainic aspects of 
the events themselves, an idea which b.as been 
elaborated by Kohler. Where 1 e\]>erience a 
movement, the underlying physiological proc- 
esses will also have the character of a movement; 
when 1 see a symmetrical, clear and self-con- 
tained form, the underlying process will also 
be symmetrical, well segregatetl from the rest 
of the field and relatively sclf-subsistcnt. 'I'liis 
principle, consistently pursued, has an enor- 
mous scope and practically unlimited heuristic 
value, as Kohler has demonstrated in his (tf stall 
Psycholoffy. It is bound up with very definite 
views as to the nature of conscious anti physical 
events; it could never have grown out of psy- 
chological atomism nor out of James’ doctrine 
of continuity. What is claimed to be similar or 
even identical on the two parallel sides is not 
quality at any one point but the form of organi- 
zation of the whole field. Since (Gestalt theory 
was a theory of organization it had to establish 
the reality of organized wholes, (Hestalten, in 
both the mental and the physical realm, 

’I’he princijde of isomorphism has a very 
direct bearing on the general mind-matter prob- 
lem. Traditional theory makes the connection 
between a mental event and a physiological 
one a purely factual contingent connection 
which, in contradiction to the use made of 


parallelism, would have to be discovered in each 
separate case. Isomorphism leads necessarily 
to a different conclusion: the connection far 
from being fortuitous is intrinsic and essential. 
Gestalt theory is dualistic with regard to the 
epistenuilogical problem of consciousness, but 
with regard to the metaphysical jiroblem of 
mind and matter it may very well be monistic. 
Jfirst, it secs no reason to apply the concept of 
substance to either mind or matter; it seems 
more important to ask how a certain constella- 
tion, mental or material, behaves than to ask 
of what it is made. Secondly, isomorphism 
points to Kohler’s conception that in a way the 
conscious side expresses the physical (cerebral) 
process or, to put it in the words of Dewey, 
who reached his eoncIusi()n from a different 
starting point, “that consciousness is not a 
separate realm of being, but is the manifest 
quality of existence when nature is most free 
and most active” (Eypcncfuc and A at are, p. 
393). Hertrand Russell in his neutral monism 
seems to incline toward similar views. 

'J’he t|uesti()n of the extent to which con- 
sciousness can be ascribed to animals cannot be 
decided with certainty by any existing criterion. 
In this respect the contention of behaviorism 
is correct. Memory, which has frequently been 
used as such a criterion, is primarily a fact of 
behavior and does not necessarily imply con- 
sciousness. We coulil let the matter rest with 
this statement were it not that the issue has 
raised a great deal of controversy, largely be- 
cause of its connection witli the mind-matter 
duali.sm. INIatter was considered the inferior 
essence, obeilient to blind mechanical laws, 
the counterpart of sense, order, value. Mind, 
on the other hand, was of divine origin, the 
creator of all the qualities barred from matter. 
Therefore the natural jihilosophers who found 
order, meaning and purpose in animal behavior 
were strongly in fiuor of ascribing to them the 
possession of consciousness, whereas the anti- 
sentimentalists, the hard boiled empiricists, 
reveled in their achievement of having reduced 
behavior to a blind interaction of mechanical 
principles once they had refutetl all alleged 
claims for the existence of consciousness. In 
reality, then, the controversy turned on the 
type of behavior rather than on the presence 
or absence of ('onsciousness. A conscious being, 
if he was entirely subject to the laws of sensa- 
tion and association, w'oiild manifest purely 
mechanicai blind behavior; whereas wc might 
very well conceive of another being that without 
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awareness acted sensibly. This, then, is the real 
issue; and all modern animal experimentation, 
far from clarifying to the slightest dt'grce the 
problem of whether animals have conscious- 
ness, has demonstrated an enormous wealth of 
behavior forms varying from jierfect insight 
to almost blind trial and error. No experiment 
on animals can answer the question, “Is the 
animal conscious?” but each good experiment 
can give us information about the kind of 
consciousness the animal would have if it were 
conscious. 

As we have seen, tlierc has been a tendency 
in philosophy to use mind and consciousness 
more or less synonymously. Against this usage 
many objections may be raised. One special 
attack upon this restriction of mind has been 
connected with the concept of the unconscious 
and the allied, more modern concepts of the 
subconscious and co-conscious (Morton Prince), 
which have found tlieir most systematic elab- 
oration in psychoanalysis and related schools. 
A logical and very astute analysis of the various 
meanings of these concepts is given by Broad 
in his Mind and Its Place in Nature. 'I'he un- 
conscious is not .synonymous with the non- 
conscioiis. In fact, as a concept it bears a very 
close relation to the concept of the conscious 
as awareness. This is also true of the concepts 
of the sub- and the co-conscious. The reason 
for the introduction of the unconscious as a 
systematic concept is made clear by Flugel in 
his concise presentation of the status and the 
prospects of psychoanalysis (in the volume 
Psychologies of JQjo)- It is the attempt to estab- 
lish a consistent and closed psychological theory' 
of behavior, “a thorough j)sychological deter- 
minism, according to which every psychological 
event is regartled as having a psychological 
cause.” Clearly, consciousness is not sufficient 
to satisfy this postulate. It is impossible to 
determine the consciousness at one moment by 
the consciousness of the preceding moment, 
even if we exclude (and this exclusion must be 
implied in Fliigel’s statement) the facts of per- 
ception. This insufficiency appears in two ways; 
on the one hand, there is the need of explaining 
the facts of memory, beginning with simple 
recognition; on the other, those of consistent 
purposive behavior. I’he unconscious idea would 
be the means to explain the former; the uncon- 
scious wish, urge, attitude, an explanation of 
the latter. Setting aside for the moment the 
unconscious idea, there is a clear advantage in 
the concept of the unconscious wish as against 
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other explanations such as the conditioned re- 
flex; it establishes an intelligible connection 
between cause and effect, thereby making the 
determinism, which is blind and mechanical 
in the reflex theory, rational and meaningful. 

Before proceeding to a discussion f)f the un- 
conscious idea we must introduce a fundamental 
distinction, the neglect of which has caused 
much confusion, namely, the distinction be- 
tween an actual process and the conditions 
under which it occurs. hN'cry conscious experi- 
ence is a process, an event which happens at a 
certain time, and in order that it may come to 
pass certain conditions mu.st be fulfilled; e.g. 
in order that I see a tree a certain distribution 
of light, shade atid colf>r must be produced on 
my retinas anil my brain must be more or less 
intact. Similarly, when I remember an event 
of my past life, this is a process and it depends 
upon a number of conditions, one of which is 
that the original event has changed me, i.e. 
my organism, in such a way that the present 
jirocess, the recall of the original event, be- 
comes possible. But the process of recall in no 
W'ay indicates the jirevious existence of an 
unconscious idea of this }>ast event, for this 
unconscious idea would be a process as much 
as the conscious idea, and there is no indication 
that every process which has once occurred in 
a conscious form goes on indelinitely in the 
unconscious, 'i’he concejit of unconscious ideas 
to explain memory has therifore been aban- 
doned, Nor does it play' the chief role in psy- 
choanalytic psychology. I'he psychoanalytic 
concept of the unconscious assumes its real 
imjiortance in this connection when we con- 
sider that a process is produced by forces, which 
therefore belong among its conditions. The 
process of recall is the result of an attitude of 
the ego, and this attitude may itself be quite 
unknown to us. Indeed, exjierimental psychol- 
ogy has already elaborated methods to produce 
such attitudes in a subject totally ignorant of 
their existence and thereby to influence both 
recall and recognition. Are these attitudes un- 
conscious? 'I'he use of this terminology should 
be avoiiled, for it seems to give a false point of 
reference. 'Fhe characteristic of an unconscious 
attitude or wish is not its similarity to a con- 
scious attitude or wish; instead, it is the state 
of stre.ss and strain, and here the question of 
whether or not it is conscious is almost irrele- 
vant. Both psychoanalysis and experimental 
psychology (sec for example the school of K. 
Lewin) are agreed that the degree of conscious 
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intensity is by no means a reliable criterion 
for the strength of the real wish or need. The 
plausible deduction from this is not the dis- 
tinction of conscious and unconscious wishes 
but the concejnion of stresses of different in- 
tensities at different levels of our personality, 
'lo summarize: psychoanalysis and kindred 
schools have been right in emphasizing the role 
of such effective factors as wishes, attitudes and 
needs as opposed to mere mechanical couplings 
like associations or conditioned reflexes; only 
the former afford an intelligible explanation of 
behavior. But they have been misled into calling 
these effective factors unconscious: on the one 
hand, by their failure to distinguish between 
processes and their conditions; on the other, by 
inadvertently falling into the dualism of the 
rational mind and mechanical nature. As has 
been indicated j^reviously, there is a way of 
conquering this dualism, and the concejU of 
the unconscious becomes unnecessary as a sys- 
tematic concejH although it may have an ad- 
vantage as a convenient term. 

Among the objects that make up our con- 
scious environment there is one outstanding 
group, the one composed of our fellow crea- 
tures. 'I’hey and with them a part of tlial group 
of objects we call animals have a characteristic 
which at first sight seems to distinguish them 
radically from all other objects- -we ascribe 
to them a mind. And not only do we do this 
in a general sort of way but we endow that 
mind with particular properties: we find our- 
selves surrounded by gay and sad, vindictive 
and kind hearted, haughty and affable persons. 
How docs this knowledge of the other man’s 
mind come about and what does it mean? 
I’raditional theory in both psychology and 
philosophy based it entirely on two principles: 
the principle of analogy, w^hich asserts that since 
I know how I feel when I behave in a certain 
way, therefore when I sec someone else behave 
thus I infer 1 k)w he feels; and the principle of 
association, which makes the transition from 
the jierception of the other person’s movements 
to the reproduction of ideas or emotions less 
rational, the mere work of previously formed 
associations. Both these theories, although still 
widely held, have been proved false. C. D. 
Broad, in Mind and Its Place in Nature (p. 324 
€t seq.), constructs a consistent argument and 
concludes: “Hence only two alternatives seem 
to be left. Kither (i) there are certain cognitive 
situations which actually contain other minds 
or certain of their states as objective constitu- 


ents; or (2) the visual appearance of certain 
bodily forms, movements, gestures, and modi- 
fications, has for us an unacquired meaning.’* 
The first alternative was defended by the Ger- 
man philosopher and sociologist Max Scheler, 
and Broad hirnsclf is disinclined to reject it 
entirely. But since it clearly implies a monistic 
solution of the epistemological problem and 
since it must base its evidence on telepathy and 
similar phenomena, it seems unacceptable. 'The 
second alternative assumes in the hands of Dr. 
Broad the following form: “We must suppose 
that the innate constitution of huinan beings 
... is such that, when one sees any body 
which in fact reseinhles his own closely enough, 
he instinctively believes it to be animated by 
a mind like his own.’’ This statement is hardly 
torrect as a description and it is certainly unsat- 
isfactory as an explanation, 'riu; word in.stinc- 
tive must bear the whole burden of the argu- 
ment, and this password has long ago given 
way under too great a strain. 

Nevertheless, the solution must lie in this 
latter alternative, differently interpieted. In the 
discussion above of consciousness as the world 
of direct experience it was emphasized that 
direct experience shows us t)bjeets endowed 
with such characters as we are now discussing — 
the terrifying mountain, the ominous cloud. 
'I’hc form that an explanation of these facts 
must take is very briefly somewhat as follows. 
A person experiences a shock, i.e. his train of 
experiences is very suddenly and intensely dis- 
turbed; the result w'ill often be a similar sudden 
and intense break in his outward behavior. To 
the onlooker this outw'ard behavior, before the 
shock occurred, would have presented an even, 
continuous flow. The break in the behavior, 
which was the outw^ard manifestation of the 
shock experience, will therefore, as a sudden 
change in the stimulating processes, produce a 
similar break iti the onlooker’s experience of 
the person’s behavior; i.e. the person will, to 
the onlooker, appear to have suffered a shock. 
Kohler has elaborated this theory. It is a theory 
of direct perception of the other man’s shock, 
anger, joy, which goes far beyond reducing it 
to an instinctive faculty, explaining it on the 
same principles on w'hich it explains the per- 
ception of a square or a circle. And this theory 
accounts for the facts, the understanding of 
these expressive characters by infants and ani- 
mals, but does not explain more than the facts. 
For, if we examine ourselves criticallv, do we 
really think of how someone else feels when we 
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see him gay or sad? In other words are we really 
concerned with his consciousness as long as 
we remain naive onlookers or players of the 
game and do not become sophisticated philoso- 
phers? The answer will be in the negative, 
and that the more so as being gay or sad docs 
not exhaust itself in certain experiences, not 
even in the bearer of these emotions. The terri- 
fying cloud, then, is primarily terrifying in the 
same sense as the roaring lion or the offended 
“boss.” What is called animism seems to 
strengthen such a view. That this theory is 
perfectly compatible with deception as prac- 
tised by the actor or the hypocrite is obvious. 
When either of them succeeds in producing 
certain mf>vements characteristic of an emotion 
without feeling the emotion, the onlooker must 
nevertheless, according to the hypothesis, see 
him possessed by the emotion. 

In what sense and to what extent can the 
concept of consciousness be applied to social 
fihcnoniena? This discussion w'ill not be con- 
cerned with purely metaphysical constructions, 
w'hich would postulate a group mind as some- 
thing apart from and superior to the individual 
minds. Consciousness occurs somewhere, and 
the locus is always an individual. Nevertheless, 
the concept of social consciousness, and if jirop- 
erly used even that of social unconsciousness, 
is of great significance. Each individual finds 
himself surrounded by fellow beings; cxjiresscd 
differently, each “I” knows many “yous.” But 
what specific influence does the existence of 
these yous in the direct experience of each ego 
exert on this experience? To say that experience 
is organized is so general a statement that it 
will hardly meet with opposition, although the 
cause of that organization is controversial. One 
principle of this organization is likeness. Like 
parts of our total field of experience tend to 
fall into the same group. Thus even from this 
most superficial of all princijiles of organiza- 
tion, we would expect that for each ego the 
yous will tend to form a group. And in one 
further step, the difficulties of which cannot 
be discussed here, the ego is drawn into this 
group. In reality very' much stronger forces than 
the one just mentioned will also be at work; 
but the result will be that the field of direct 
experience will have as one of its outstanding 
parts a group which includes the ego. In other 
words the “we” may be just as primary as the 
I, the latter being originally but a part of the 
former. Here then is a group consciousness par 
excellence. And what is more, the group con- 
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sciousness will be effective in the activity of 
all the egos who have it. It is easiest to see this 
with a small group; each of its members will 
feel as a part of this we and whenever the 
existence of this we is threatened will react in 
a certain way; he will, for example, attack a 
newcomer. Thus concerted group action be- 
comes explicable. But such an explanation if 
carried no further would be quite misleading; 
it would reduce truly concerted action to a 
number of individual actions i.ssuing from a 
social con.sciousncss. In reality, when the group 
is together, each action of one member changes 
the momentary status of the whole group and 
therefore tletermines what every other member 
must do. 'rhroiigh such a mutual interdepend- 
ence truly concerted group activity appears. It 
is clear that the stronger the we-ness with regard 
to the 1 -ncss, the more smoothly will group 
aetivity proceed. A good example is given by 
Rivers, who describes how his crew of natives 
manned hts boat without previous consultation. 
Of course, what is true in primitive societies 
is also true in our own, with the difference that 
our jiarticular form of society has led to a 
relatively great indejiendcnce of the individuals 
and concomitantly to a w'eakening of group 
structirc. How strong, despite this develop- 
ment, our connection with a group is appears 
W'hen this connection is broken and the indi- 
vidual isolated. A (ierman psychiatnst, Schulte, 
has actually explainetl a grave form of insanity, 
paranoia, as the result of such a breach (“\’er- 
such eincr Theorie der paranoischen Eigenbc- 
ziehiing und Wahnbildung” in PsychoU)}>ischc 
Fonchiitig, vol. v, 1924, p. 1--3)- 

The term .social consciousness lends itself 
also to a wilier use. Not only does it cover those 
ca.ses where the group acts as a whole but also 
those where the rnembi-rs of the group deal 
with each other, and it extends in fact to all 
contacts between iiuiividuals; for the forces 
which pull and push the ego arc strongest when 
they are directed toward or issue from a you. 
How are groujxs establi.shed, when do 1 behave 
in a friendly and when in a hostile way, where 
do I feel inclined to lead or even to command 
and when to follow and obey? All these ques- 
tions and countless others require a wide use 
of the concept of .social consciousness as our 
direct experience with regard to our fellow 
creatures, 'lb answer such questions by recourse 
to individual instincts, like the gregarious, the 
assertive or submissive instinct, is quite inade- 
quate. Quite apart from the fact that some 
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inuivitluals will more frequently lead, others 
more frequently follow, there arc social situa- 
tions as conscious events which call for one or 
the other type of behavior. 

'riiere is another aspect of social conscious- 
ness, what the Germans have sometimes called 
the objektiver Ueist^ what Sajiir in his illumi- 
nating discussion (in the symposium, The Un- 
conscious, New York iq2S, p. 114-42) treats 
as the socially unconscious— those customs, 
modes, fashions, creeds, which permeate our 
whole behavior to such an extent that it is 
impossilile to find a single action which is 
entirely removed from their iniluencc. Life in 
a group builds up a system of codes or stand- 
ards, which, without being conscious, condition 
our experience anti behavior. An excellent 
example is tlie grammar of the language wc 
speak; this appears as a higlily intricate system 
of rules in the hands of the grammarians, yet 
it is used with perfect ease liy the analj>habets 
of primitive societies. Moreover, social beha- 
vior creates in itself new and relatively perma- 
nent conditions for social behavior. Man creates 
objects, houses, tools, clothes, ornaments, up 
to tile highest products of technology, science 
and art, and these products ol social activity 
become powerful conditions of future activity, 
'riie group mind then must be given a wider 
meaning than group con.sciousne.ss; it must 
include all those non-conscious determinants 
which have their origin in social life. 

K. Koffka 
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3 vols. (0th ed l.eipsic igoS ii), ti. bv K. H. 'PiUhe- 
ner from 5th Cierrnan ed. {2nd e<l. London igio); 
James, Wilhain, 'I'he Priruiples of Psviholony, 2 vols. 
(New York iSgo), 'Pitihener, L. Ik, A 'J'e\th<Htk of 
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Richard, Dvr menu lilu he Welthe^riff (3rd ed. ]..eipsic 
igi2); Messer, A., Psychnlosiie (Stuttgart igi4); 
Kohlei, W., “An Aspect of (lest.ilr Ps\i holojjy” in 
PsycholoL’ies of kj:-; (311! etl. Worcester, Mass. ig2K) 
p. 1O3 gq, and (iesta/t Ps\cho/ntry (New York ig2g); 
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by R. M. Ojiden (London 1924); Myers, C. S., “On 
Consciousness” in British Journal of Medual Psy- 
fhohr'v, vol. V (1925) 1-13; Holt, Iv. H., “The Place 
t>f Illu.sory Evperiencc in a Realistic Woild” in The 
Neiv Realism (New York 1912) p. 303 73; Roback, 
A. A., Belureiorism and Pwiholoffy (Cambridi'e, Mass. 
1923), Weiss, A. P., A Theoretual Basis of Human 
Behavior (Coluinbu.s, O. 1925): Elutrel, J. C., “Psy- 
cho-analysis, lls Status and Promise” in Psychologies 
of t<jjo (Worcester, Mass. 1930) ch. xx; Lew in, K., 
“Vorsatz, Wille und Hedurlnis” in Psyu hologtst he 
Forsihung, vol. vii (1926) 330-K5; Koffka, Kurt, “On 
the Structure of the Unconscious” in The IJtuon- 
scious, a Symposium (New York 1928) p. 43-68. 

CONSCRIP'EION is the exaction by the state 
of military service. In substance it may be 
considered the earliest methoil of building an 
armetl force, since among primitive peoples and 
among new communities fighting for life the 
army includes every able bodied man in the 
community. Such universal military service, 
however, differs from conscription in that the 
latter is a deliberate levy by the state in prefer- 
ence to other possible means of building an 
army and is imposed on a selected croup of 
citizens wlio would otherwise have the choice 
of non-participation if they so desired. 

With the growing complexity of non-belliger- 
ent activities universal service was replaced by 
a professional standing army supplemented ii 
war time by volunteer service and even by thi 
organization of mercenary forces 'J'hese sources 
of military strength were suflicient until the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. Ry that 
time the diminishetl lure of the profession of 
arms, in the face of more certain economic 
advantage at home, and the diminished emo- 
tional attraction of war, as the self-preservation 
and religious motivations became li-ss compel- 
ling and that of political strategy became more 
obvious, resulted in insufficient standing armies 
and unreliable reserves in volunteers. Thus 
conscription w^as resorted to and the tendency 
has steadily increased, its use by one nation 
leading necessarily to emulation by others. 

I'he first moves toward conscription in the 
modern sense were made by the French mon- 
archy of the late seventeenth century, which 
attempted in the course of its chronic dynastic 
warfare to supplement its standing forces with- 
out occasioning the heavy drain on the royal 
tre.^ury that mercenaries involved. The states- 
man Louvois in 1688 conscripted certain noii- 
cxempt groups of citizens for temporary service. 
They were drawn by lot in the parishes of the 
kingdom and were not amalgamated wdth the 
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regular troops but were used at interior posts, 
on lines of communication and for the occupa- 
tion of conquered areas. In the War of the 
Spanish Succession early in the eighteenth 
century this distinction was obliterated. 'I'liose 
who were drawn for the milicc were mingled 
with other troops and the entire contingent 
was sent to the front to swell the fighting forces. 
The milice w'as unpopular, however. Dubois- 
Crance speaks of the “trembling hand and 
frozen heart” with which the black ticket was 
drawn. The cahiers which in 17S9 listed the 
grievances of the parishes of I'rance seldom 
failed to mention the system, administered as 
it was with many exemptions and much favor- 
itism. Although it had originally been intended 
only as a supplemental force for occasional use 
it W'as given regularity and even a degree of 
permanence by the constant wars of the eight- 
eenth century. 

All distinctions and privileges were sw'ept 
away in the great turmoil of the k'rench Revo- 
lution. At first volunteers were sullicicnt to 
supply the necessary military force. But as 
danger still tlireatencd and as the idea of popular 
partieipation in government deepened, it came 
to be felt that all h'renchmcn owed military 
ser>'ice against those who would reinstate the 
Bourbon king. Various measures were attempted 
which embodied the idea of conscription, but 
the most successful was that of 1793, which 
made all able bfidietl men between eighteen and 
twenty-five liable to service, 'I'hc limits were 
narrow enough to make organized resistance 
unfeasible, and conditions at home, moreover, 
were so uncertain as to make the army a not 
unattractive alternative. In 1798 at the instance 
of General Jourdan the principle of conscription 
was incorporated in the constitution, and thus 
the French army became entitled to the service 
of every able bodied citizen between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-five. These together with 
the regular troops formetl the armies that 
Napoleon led to victories and furnished the 
archetype for the extension of the system into 
each newly annexed territory. The draft had 
been suggested by Washington and it had been 
used in Ma.ssachusetts and Virginia in 1777, 
but this W'as the first widespread application of 
conscription. 

F.ven with its security in the constitution, 
however, conscriiition did not persist in France. 
Toward the end Napoleon’s armies were raised 
largely abroad and were conquering militarists 
rather than militant liberals. At the restoration 
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the government went back to reliance on volun- 
teers, with a few additional soldiers tlrawii by 
lot. Napoleon III after his succe.ss at over- 
throwing the Second Republic with a small 
professional force reverted to the princijile of 
the standing army. But with (iambclti and the 
rise of the 'Third Republic the principle of 
conscription was for a time reestablished. 

In the United States conscnptifin was re- 
sorted to in the C’oiifederacy in 1S62 and it 
provided many of the fina* forces of the Union 
from 1863 to the end of the war. 'These were 
war measures adopted to meet emergencies for 
which c.xisting policies and plans had been 
found inadequate. In both cases the volunteer 
.system failed to raise the necessary troops. In 
.'\merica in spite of objections conscrijition suc- 
ceeded. It enrolled needed man power, held 
in .service short term volunteers w'ho W'ould 
otherwise have returned luime, and stimulated 
men to enlist in order to avoid the .stigma of 
the draft. 

The effect of ecMiscription in Japan is espe- 
cially significant. When the nation dcv'cloped 
beyond the tribal system, the .samurai, a military 
caste, became the (.\iliisive fighters of the coun- 
try. After the IMeiji restoration of 1868 there 
came a great increase of national spirit. I'he 
first step was the destruction of feiidali.sm and 
of the military class, whose exclusive possession 
of political power had resulted in a ilecline of 
imperial strength. Imperial guards and four 
garrisons were formed, and then in 1873 under 
the influence of a French military mission con- 
scription was adopted and military service was 
ojiened to all classes. A (ierman mission carried 
on instruction from 1885 to 1894, since 
that time the army, conscripted from what had 
previously been considered the non-fighting 
clas.scs, has been a well organized unit. It was 
the old story of abolishing the priviU'ge and 
arrogance of professional fighters, who in this 
instance were also politically powerful. 

IVussia furnishes the truest example of con- 
scripted military serv'ice in combination with 
nationalist ideals. Humbled by Napoleon’s 
Treaty of I'ilsit (July, 1807) she was compelled 
to reduce her army to 42,000. 'The glory of 
Frederick the Great’s professional force had 
departed. The nation was imbued with many 
of the democratic ideals which the French were 
carrying by force of arms across the frontiers 
of old despotic monarchies. Between 1807 and 
:.Si3 Baron vom Stein together with General 
von Scharnhorst eflected military reforms in 
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Prussia which had far reaching effects. He 
discarded fiired mercenaries, stopped the en- 
listment of foreigners, abolisheil class distinc- 
tions and special municipal and class exemp- 
tions, apportioned military service territorially. 
He trained his 42,000 men, sent them home, 
trained 42,000 more and in 1813 he was able 
to put immediately into the field an anny of 
270,000. On September 3, 1814, Iloyen’s mili- 
tary law was proclaimed, based on the principle 
that every citizen is bound to defend his father- 
land. It is not too much to say that Germany 
owed her strength during the nineteenth cen- 
tury to that law and that the whole face of 
Euro|^e was affected by it. German effectiveness 
in 1870 startled the world, and since that time 
England is the only great power in Europe that 
has not adopted conscription as a defensive 
measure even in jhmcc time. 

The World War, however, brought England 
also to the expedient ol conscription; and it was 
only by this inethoil, with exemjitions for men 
engaged in work of “national iinportanee,” that 
she was able to carry on the struggle. In IQ17 
the ITnited States prolited by Pritish experience. 
Although compulsory soldii'Hng was foreign to 
the temperament of the jieojile and first talk 
was of financial and economic conscription only, 
the need for .soldiers and for enrolling them 
systematically soon became apparent. The act 
of May 1 8, i(;i7 (40 Stat. 7b), set age limits 
from twenty-one to thirty. The act of August 31, 
1918 (40 Stat. 955), extended the limits to 
include men from eighteen to forty-five. In 
eighteen months under the draft system Ameri- 
can officials enrolled 23,908,576 men (not in- 
cluding enrolment from the territories), carried 
through a comprehensive sy.stem of econi^mic 
and industrial classification, placed under arms 
2,787,024 men whose withdrawal was least 
harmful to industry and at the time the Armi- 
stice was signed had available 2,000,000 more 
men who were ready to move. This was effected 
through a pow'erful popular opinion roused to 
war heat and through brilliant organization. 
Administration was highly decentralized, mainly 
civilian in character and operated through ex- 
isting agencies with the full cooperation of 
state and county officials, volunteer assistance 
and advice from local medical, legal and indus- 
trial experts. 

Some nations, such as England and the 
United States, have prescrilied that compulsory 
service shall be invoked only in case of war, 
but even as a peacetime defense measure con- 


scription is almost universal except for these na^ 
tions and those disarmed by the peace confer- 
ences. Several countries use drawing by lot as a 
method of selection. Many allow exemptions 
for dependency, religious scruples, educational 
training. Still further exceptions from the draff 
have been found inevitable in order to continue 
the industries and occupations essential both 
to the army and to the population at home. 
But the general spirit of the principle is a uni- 
versal obligation to serve — a specified time as 
active soldiers, a longer time in inactive organi- 
zations called for short periods to refresh habits 
and knowledge, and for many succeeding years 
as mere “availables” for use in local defense 
and for guard duty on public utilities and 
transport routes. Distribution is geographical, 
each section being assigned certain corps which 
it is expected to raise in event of W'ar, with a 
standing force furnishing first line troops and 
the nucleus for additional increments. In gen- 
eral the allocation of units, of reserves main- 
tained in skek'ton form and of prospective units 
to be raised in war time is carefully calculated 
on the basis of known potential man power. 

Conscription as a recruiting measure in war 
time was proved by the World War to be prac- 
tically inevitable. Generalizations are almost 
worthless concerning the cficcts of peacetime 
conscription, in the form of universal military 
training, on industrial conditions health, family 
life and other institutions and conditions that 
might conceivably be allecteil. Its potentiality 
in heightening nationalist and militarist senti- 
ments is more obvious although not entirely 
determinable. A citizenry automatically trained 
in peace time to military ideals and practises 
will have those ideals and practises more det ply 
rooted than will a citizenry whose only con- 
sciousness of the army comes with the imjvaet 
of war. And it has been a commonplace among 
political theorists that a strong army is not only 
an inducement to militarism but also a menace 
to the civil arm of government. Conscription, 
although not inconsistent with the collectivism 
implicit in the ideal of democracy, is inimical 
to the individualism and desire for personal 
liberty from which that ideal developed. Bear- 
ing the burdens imposed by the government 
becomes more pertinent to the individual than 
sharing the privileges it grants. 

The conscription system, however, acts as 
an instrument of democracy in bringing the 
rudiments of political awareness more imme- 
diately before the people than the ballot ever 
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could. It converts the government from a re- 
mote functionary into a compelling reality. It 
proves also a powerful instrument of demo- 
cratization in the ranks. The average intelli- 
gence and degree of education among drafted 
men arc higher, and the varieties of social 
strata which they represent are greater, than 
among the regulars of the professional army. 
The compulsory service army is a better repre- 
sentation of the entire citizenry in spite of the 
partial elimination of the more desirable ele- 
ments by training them for reserve commissions. 
Personally men from different social strata may 
not mix. Differences in intelligence, education 
and social attributes may militate against real 
comradeship. The men may not speak the same 
idioms or use the same slang. Nevertheless, 
there is in the conscription system a leveling, 
a community of citizenship, which arises from 
the basic conception that military service should 
rest not upon ardor, mercenary motive, caste or 
feudal obligation but simply upon the duties of 
membership in the political association for whose 
maintenance and defense an army is formed. 

Elbridce Colby 
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CONSKIL D’ETAT, the supreme administra- 
tive council and administrative court of France, 
had its origin in an executive council of the same 
name established in the year viii (1799). It was 
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modeled after the Conseil du Roi, which undei 
varied forms had for centuries advised the kings 
of France on matters of legislation, administra- 
tion and justice but which had been abolished at 
the time of the revolution. Like its prototype the 
Conscil d’Ktat had only advisory powers, but 
under Napoleon it exerted considerable influ- 
ence in shaping legislation and ordinances and 
in deciding questions of administration. In addi- 
tion, in harmony with the 1^'rcnch conception of 
the doctrine of the separation of powers, which 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the civil courts 
all controversies involving the administration, 
the council was given jwvvcr to hear and give 
advisory opinions in such cases. In tliis way the 
administration was freed from any interference 
by the courts. In iSo(> a Commission du Con- 
tentieux, which had the character of a veritable 
administrative court, was organized within the 
council, forming the embryo of the council’s 
present judicial sections. 

Under the successive regimes which followed 
the downfall of Napoleon the council went 
through various mutations, which cannot be 
described here. It received its present form 
mainly by an act of parliament promulgated on 
May 24, 1872, which has been modified and 
extend<*d in certain particulars by various laws 
and decrees, principally those promulgated in 
1879, 1900, 1910 and 1923. 

'Fhe council is composed of two classes of 
members: ordinary and extraordinary. The 
fonner includes thirty-five councilors in ordi- 
nary service ami seventy-seven members charged 
with the preparation of reports — thirty-seven 
masters of petitions {maitres des requetes)^ 
eighteen auditors of the first class and twenty- 
two of the second class. 'Fhe extraordinary 
members include the minister of justice, who is 
ex officio president of the council, the other 
ministers and twenty-six councilors in extra- 
ordinary service, high administrative officials 
who hold their seats only so long as they remain 
in active administrative work. Councilors in 
ordinary service alone possess full deliberative 
powers; all others vote only on matters affecting 
their departments or on reports which they have 
helped prepare, except that auditors vote only in 
the sections and not in the general assembly. 

The members of the council arc appointed by 
the president of the republic, which of course 
means in jiractise appointment by the ministry. 
The ministry, however, does not have an en- 
tirely free hand in making its selections, since 
two thirds of the councilors in ordinary service 
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must be chosen from the maitres des requites 
while three fourths of the latter must he selected 
from among the auditors of the first class. I'hcsc 
in turn are taken from the auditors of the second 
class, who are selected by competitive examina- 
tion. 

Unlike the magistrates of the regular judicial 
courts and also unlike the judges of the German 
administrative courts the members of the 
French Council of State hold office at the pleas- 
ure of the government. 'Fliis is mainly the result 
of the fact that the council was originally an 
executive council and still is an administrative 
council as well as a court. 'Fhe dependence upon 
the government, while theoretically objection- 
able, is in fact not serious, since there have been 
no cases of arbitrary dismis.sal or the exerci.se of 
official pressure by the government upon any 
member of the council since 1879. The judicial 
independence of the council is strengthened by 
the provision that all extraordinary members are 
automatically cxcludeil from participation in the 
councils judicial work. 

Since 1923 the council has consisted of four 
administrative sections, each charged with 
deliberating upon a particular group of affairs, 
and two judicial sections: le section du conten- 
tieux, with general jurisdiction, and le section 
spcciale du contentieux, with jurisdiction mainly 
over elections and taxes. I'he judicial sections 
are subdivided by law for more efficient opera- 
tion. 

The council still combines legislative, ad- 
ministrative and judicial functions, but their 
relative importance in the work of the council 
has varied with the passage of time and the 
different forms of government. 'J’he extensive 
legislative functions which it possessed during 
the Consulate and First Empire have long since 
disappeared, largely as a result of the develop- 
ment of real parliamentary government in 
France, and today they embrace only the right to 
give advice upon legislative projets submitted to 
the council by the ministry and to draft bills 
upon request of the government. In fact, the 
council is rarely called upon for either service, 
but its practise since 1(^07 of annulling for excess 
power supplementary presidential ordinances 
issued under the authority of parliament gives it 
a veto power o\'er a large body of important 
executive legislation. 

Its administrative functions are much more 
important. They consist mainly in the giving of 
opinions {ai'is) upon administrative matters laid 
before it by the government. Frequently the law 
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requires that it be consulted and its opinion ob- 
tained, but on account of the French traditional 
distrust of the division of responsibility the 
government is not retjuired to follow the advice 
given. In a few cases the approval of the council 
is required. 

I’hc judicial functions of the council are the 
most important today. They embrace the ren- 
dering of decisions in the last resort in two sorts 
of cases: administrative controversies, or com- 
plaints brought by private individuals against 
the state, the dejxirtments or the communes for 
the enforcement of legal rights; and petitions to 
annul, for excess of power, acts of the adminis- 
trative authorities such as ordinances and de- 
crees of the president, ministers, prefects and 
mayors. It possesses appellate jurisdiction over 
the decisions of the Court of Accounts and the 
various inferior administrative courts. In time of 
war it also ser\TS as the supreme court of appeal 
in prize cases, its decisions since 1S72 have not 
been, as they were formerly, in the form of an 
ainSy the final decision remaining with the head 
of the state (justice retenue), but arc in the form 
of final judgments (arrets) which it renders in 
pursuance of its delegated judicial power 
(justice dele^uee). 

The somewhat general authority conferred on 
the council by the law of 1 872 has been broadly 
interprctcil . By a long succession of decisions 
the council has, in conjunction with the Tri- 
bunal of Conflicts, built up a large body of case 
law for the protection of citi/.ens against the 
illegal and arbitrary action of the administrative 
authorities. It has established the doctrine of the 
responsibility of the state, the dejiartments and 
the communes for damages sustained by private 
individuals on account of the acts of the public 
authorities, 'bhe legality of nearly every act of 
an administrative agent, from the president of 
the republic down to the mayor of a petty com- 
mune, may be attacked for exce.ss or abu.se of 
authority by a suit before the Council of State. 
The only exceptions to this power of review are 
certain political acts of the president, such as the 
summoning and adjourning of parliament, acts 
having to do with the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions and certain so-called actes de ^ouverne- 
ment, such as extraordinary measures for the 
maintenance of the national defense in time of 
war or in grave crises. As a result the individual 
in France enjoys a degree of protection against 
the arbitrary and illegal action of the administra- 
tive authorities and a certainty of reparation for 
damages such as is unknown in Anglo-Saxon 
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countries. The procedure for the enforcement of 
the remedies thus provided is simple and in- 
expensive and the congested doekets of the 
seel ion du contentieiix evidence its popularity as a 
court. Designed originally to free the adminis- 
tration from judieial restraint the council has 
evolved into a very eH'ective cheek upon the 
highly centralized l*'rench administrative system. 
The proposal is sometimes made today that as a 
final step in that evolution the council should 
relinquish the remnants of its legislative and 
administrativ'^e functions and become solely an 
independent administrative court of final juris- 
diction. 

James Wiefokd Garner 
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CONSENSUS. Acctirding to the dictionaries 
conscn.sus means agreement. But the quality of 
the agreement reached in a consensus is quite 
different from the quality of other types of 
agreement — conformity, for e.xample. In both 
cases what the agreement is depends on the 
situation from which it emerged. Hut no social 
situation is static. 'Fhe social process reveals 
both temporal structure and structural tempo. 
Its component changes proceed at varying rates 
and in diversified directions, the slow and mas- 
sive tides of the folkways and mores being baste 
and secret and the rapid turnovers of cults, 
crazes, opinion and fashions overt and second- 
ary. Changes take place in tvvT) ways: lirst, by the 
autonomous variation involved in the passing 
of time; second, b} the responsive variation 
caused by outer impacts that either reenforce or 
distort the spontaneous inner changes. The 
consensu.s is a phase in changes of the second 
kind. It ma) he described as a .sort of jilateau in 
the skewed curv'ature of social change. It can be 
observed at any level of the temjioral structure 
of societies. It is the pattern of cohesion in folk- 
ways and mores in so far as those are the homo- 
geneities of thought and behavior set up by the 
confluence of several heterogeneous systems of 
group conduct and their rationalizations. It is, 
more obviously, the jvattern of cohesion in all 
cooperative resolutions of coulliel between the 
members of a single groiij’i or between separate 
and distinct groiijis. Usage tends to limit the 
application of the term consensus to phenomena 
of this latter type; that is, to re.solulions of con- 
flicts the sequential pattern of whose ileveloji- 
ment is obvious, whose tempo is rapid and 
whose direction and range are limned. We say 
“coiisen.sus of opinion” but not ‘‘consensus of 
custom.” 

'Fhe probable rea.son lies in the fact that the 
consensus which custom perjietuates is so 
ancient and so estahlished that no sense survives 
there of heterogeneous origins and of conflicts 
reconciled. Every consensus is a won agreement; 
to realize it as such requires a background of 
awareness of disagreements from which the 
harmony has emerged. 'Fhis has a very different 
quality from the agreements set up by conform- 
ity or coercion. 'Fhe latter presuppose a rela- 
tively weak and plastic minority and a relatively 
powerful and rigid majority. Agreement by 
conformity comes about as the voluniary'^ adjust- 
ment to a social environment over which the 
conformcr has no control. Coerced agreements 
per contra, are involuntary. 
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The antecedents to a consensus are quite 
different. The parties to the initiating conflict 
presumably enjoy parity. The confronted inter- 
ests are alike in freedom and importance. 'I’he 
issue between them gets joined iK)t by exclusion 
and antagonistic imp(jsition but by reciprocal 
interpenetration. All are active and plastic. Kach 
modifies the others and is modified by them. 
'J’here is a circular give and take, in the course of 
which a collective emphasis of this and a collec- 
tive repression of that item of the issue establish 
themselves; exclusions and oppositions weaken 
and become recessive; agreements strengthen 
and spread. At the end the initial aggregation of 
opposed individuals has become an integrated 
association with organically related members; 
the opposed interests have molded each other 
into a mutually sustaining configuration where 
each has acquired a new character and new 
values and where all have brought the social 
process to a stable new level and tempo. 

"J’he conspicuous examples of tins essential 
process arc to be found in the history of ideas, 
especially in the natural sciences, where all 
agreements must have the nature of a consensus. 
Let a new theory be jiropounded in any given 
field and it is at once confronted by the f>lder 
theories already prevailing; it is analyzed for 
internal cogency and tested for experimental 
relevancy. 'I’he arguments and the experiment- 
ing modify it <wihulando\ when they come to rest, 
the theory which emerges has neither all the 
features of the new theory in its first form nor 
many of the prevailing ones that then confronted 
it but presents an interpenetration of the quali- 
ties of each, mutually transformed. Thus the 
consensus concerning evolution neither re- 
hearses Darwin nor his primary opponents nor 
his later alternates but borrows something of 
the contributions of each and embodies a con- 
figuration which has in the large the free and 
general assent of biologists and laymen. In 
physics the phases through which the theory of 
relativity has passed or the conception of the 
ultimate structure of matter (from the deter- 
minate atomic constellations of Bohr to the am- 
biguous patterns of Heisinger) exhibit the same 
relationshij>s. 

The process of consensus is not so clear and 
explicit in fields of social action such as econom- 
ics and politics, but there too it is operative. 
Thus the history of such an idea and program as 
socialism falls into a pattern like the history of 
evolution. Confronted in its beginnings by 
violently opposing interests, the long give and 


take, theoretical and practical, between them 
and socialism is emerging in a politico-economic 
consensus which has the features exclusively of 
neither the original Marxism nor its antagonist 
doctrines but is a compenctration of all: the 
most ardent capitalist holding something in 
favor of, say, “economic determinism,” and the 
most passionate soeialist something in favor of 
the actualities of the industrial process. 

A consideration of the idea and program of 
prohibition will point this interpretation of con- 
sensus. As a sumptuary princi])le prohibition 
was first propounded in a world whose mores 
included and still include the universal con- 
sumption of intoxicating beverages as an im- 
portant component of the way of life. There was 
a widespread and powerful moral and material 
investment in liquor. Agitation to prohibit its 
use came in with the factory system and the 
great city. It got indirect aid and comfort from 
the rise of the cheap press, the jihonograph, the 
motion picture and the other mechanical alter- 
natives to li(|uor as a sedative and excitant. It 
drew direct reenforcement from new' views con- 
cerning the depressing influence of alcohol on 
physical and mental efficiency, which won it the 
support of great industrialists. A^ the same time 
that the Eighteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States was enacted prohibi- 
tion as an agitation was beginning to have an 
effect on the mores. But the interests and in- 
sights involved were still in conflict; no con- 
sensus had formed itself. Prohibition as a pro- 
gram was a coercive imposition, not a free agrei*- 
ment. I’he law made the selling and buying of 
alcoholic liquors a crime; the mores of the com- 
munity held them otherwise. 'Phe con.scquence 
is that public opinion in the United States now 
sanctions an elaborate machinery of lawle.ssness 
(racketeering) which involves the major crimes 
and remains un reprobated by the conscience of 
the community. In a word, except by the use of 
force majeurCy a law is enforceable only when ana 
as it expresses a consensus which a community 
has reached. Lacking the consensus a legal crime 
may be a social virtue and religious here.sy a 
moral duty. 

Horace M. Kallen 
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CONSERVATION. The protection of the 
resources of man’s physical environment against 
waste is now a major problem of civilization. 
With the development of agriculture man 
sharply modified the existing flora aiul fauna and 
greatly accelerated the rate of land degradation. 
In the brief interval of recordetl history re- 
moval of the forests and tillage with subset]uent 
erosion of the soil has destroyed great areas of 
formerly useful land, especially in China, m the 
Mediterranean region and in North America. 
TIow far this has been a cause of failing water 
supply and destructive floods is uncertain, but 
the process of soil impoverishment and erosion 
can be seen at work on an appalling scale in 
such areas as the southern Appalacliians and 
the gullied lands of 'rennessee. 

A far reaching depletion of mineral resources 
is more recent but no less ominous. Produc- 
tion of the metals and the mineral fuels has 
grown in geometric ratio, increasing nearly a 
hundredfohl in the century before the World 
War. Since 1890 the world has used more coal 
and metal than in all previous time, and con- 
sumption is still increasing. 'Phe modern world 
has adjii.sted itself to the exhaustion of indi- 
vidual deposits by the discovery of new’ de]>osits, 
by transportation of materials formerly inac- 
cessible, by substitution and by advances in 
technology making possible the use of lower 
grade ileposits and the reduction of costs of both 
mining and smelting. The combined eflect of 
these factors for the world as a whole has up to 
the prc.scnt offset the tendency toward increas- 
ing cost through depletion of the richer deposits, 
and prices of the minerals have been falling. 
In the older districts and countries, however, the 
factor of depletion has frequently outweighed 
the advance of technology. England in the first 
half of the nineteenth century was not only the 
largest producer of coal and iron ore but the 
princij>al source of the world’s copper, lead and 
tin. Today the copper is all but gone, the lead 
and tin are nearing exhaustion and the output 
of the Cumberlaml iron mines, the only source 
of rich iron ore in Great Britain, is steadily 
declining. The mining of coal has entered the 
stage of increasing costs, and in spite of the 
ingenuity of British engineers the output per 
man per year has been declining since 1883. The 
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present economic difficulties of England are due 
in part to the unequal competition between a 
land in the stage of increasing costs of mining 
and iiew'er lands where costs are declining and 
the yield per miner is still on the increase. 

In North America dissipation of the resources 
has been more raj)id than in the (J)ld World, 
although masked by the developnient of new 
sources of supply and the jirogress ol techniques. 
Abundance of land led the American pioneers to 
recklessness in tillage, the results of which were 
rendered more serious by torrential rainfall. 
The forests were an obstacle to be hacked and 
burned away and the w'aste in the exploitation 
of the minerals was likewise great. 

The conservation movement began in the last 
half of the nineteenth century with the realiza- 
tion that the resources of the continent were not 
inexhaustible. Attention was first tlrawn to the 
decline of the fisheries and the destruction of the 
forests. ’I’he office of Commissioner of Fish and 
h'isheries was created in 1 871 . A memorial of the 
American Association lor the Advancement of 
Science in 1873 began a movement which led to 
a forestry bure.ui m tlie federal Department of 
Agriculture and to the creation in i8qi of the 
first national forest reserve. Other landmarks in 
the movement were thc“ organization of an irri- 
gation division in the United States Geological 
Survey in 1888, later develop>ed into the recla- 
mation service, the w'ork of the survey in 
cataloguing and classifying the resources of the 
public domain, ami the creation of the mining 
technology branch in 1907, expanded into the 
Bureau of Mines in 1910. An act of 1906 pro- 
tected the Alaskan fislienes. Impetus was given 
t<» the movement by Gifford Pinchot and Presi- 
dent Roo.sevelt through the Inland Waterways 
Commisvsion of 1907, which stressed the con- 
nection between the foiests, water supply and 
stream flow, and the National Conservation 
Commission of i<)o8. 

'I'he work of the Roosevelt conservationists 
was inspired in part by the need of preventing 
waste and in part by the frauds and evasions 
practised under the existing land laws. The 
abuse of the early preemption laws and of the 
Homestead Act of 1862, the 'Pimb.^r and Stone 
Act of 1S78 and the “forest-lieu” indemnity 
selection provisions of 1897 had resulted in the 
acquisition liy corporate interests at nominal 
prices of most of the forest and mineral wealth 
of the original public dfirnain. The steps now 
taken were largely intended to prevent such 
abuses. By executive order the unappropriated 
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forest lands on the public domain were set apart 
for national forest reserves, and later under the 
Weeks law in 19 ii the federal government was 
authorized to acquire additional reserves by 
purchase. The unappropriated mineral bearing 
lands, excepting the metals wliieh were as before 
open to prospecting and the location of claims, 
were withdrawn from settlement until they 
could be classified, pentling a cnangc in the land 
laws. After much debate Congress in 1920 
passed the Miii' ral Incasing Act, opening de- 
posits of coal, o >, gas, phosphate, potash and 
salines to prosjie* ting and leasing under super- 
vision of the Department of the Interior, with 
payment of royalty to the United States. The 
development of water power on navigable 
streams, wdiich had formerly required a special 
act of Congress, was by the Federal Water 
l*ower Act of 1920 jdaced under control of the 
Federal Power Commission. 7 ’hc law provided a 
system of licenses for fixed periods, reserving to 
the federal government the right of purchase at 
the expiration of the license upon payment of 
the actual investment made. 

Among the strongest supporters of the policy 
of conservation had been the nature lovers, 
whose interest found realization in the National 
Park Service organized in 1916. Powerful sup- 
port came also from the advocates of national 
defense. To assure supplies for the army and 
navy, reserves of oil, oil shale and helium bearing 
gas were set aside, and in 1929 additional re- 
serves of coal, especially suited to conversion 
into oil products, were established. 

Changes in the land laws were not accom- 
plished without opposition. Private interests 
affected by the new policy waged a campaign 
against “Washington bureaucracy,” and the 
public land states contended that the resources 
belonged to the local inhabitants rather than to 
the nation. As federal lands were not subject 
to state taxation, the new jiolicy was held to 
reduce the revenues of the states at the same 
time that their citizens were paying royalties 
into the federal treasury. In deference to this 
view, the Mineral Leasing Aet as finally passed 
after twelve years of discussion provided that the 
royalties collected should be divided between 
the United States Treasury, the state in which 
the deposit lay and the general reclamation fund. 
A similar division is made of revenues from the 
national forests and from power licenses. In 
deference to the charge that development would 
be delayed no discretion was given to the De- 
partment of the Interior to withhold a mineral 


lease, regardless of public interest in controlling 
overproduction. With these concessions to pri- 
vate and state interests the administration of 
Mineral Leasing and Water Power acts and 
forest reserves has on the whole been successful, 
but the allministration of the naval oil leservcs 
under Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall 
reached the lowest depths of corruption. 

By the jvassage of the new land laws the con- 
servation movement accomplished one of its 
primary aims, the protection of t})e remaining 
public domain against looting by private inter- 
ests. '1 he resources to which the nation thus 
retained title were, however, largely marginal, 
representing except for w'ater power only what 
private interests had overlooked or passed by as 
of small value. The federal government is now 
the owner of a number of irrigation projects 
developed on sites which private capital had 
found unattractive; of an imposing acreage ol 
forest reserves, most of which is of doubtful 
value for lumbering and which produces only 
four percent of the present cut; of significant’ 
areas of theoretically j>otcntial oil bearing land 
on which to date only a few rich pools have been 
found and which produce about three percent of 
thf present output; of a vast area of unai)propri- 
• led arid land, most of which is of doubtful 
value even for grazing; and of immense reserves 
of low grade coal, lying in the Rockies and in the 
Great Plains, most of it too remote from trans- 
portation or markets to have cash value. 

With respect to the other objective of the 
conservation movement, the prevention of 
physical waste, the progress to be recorded is less 
imposing. On the small percentage of the re- 
sources remaining under direct i)uhlic control 
the government has been able to minimize waste. 
The forest reserves have been protected against 
fire, the cuttini: of timber is carefully managed, 
and the system of permits has allowed use of the 
reserves by stockitien without overgrazing. I’he 
regulations written into the coal and oil land 
leases have set high standards of engineering and 
of safety. The example of the federal govern- 
ment has stimulated action by some of the 
states, particularly in the creation of forest re- 
serves and the protection of game. The govern 
ment’s activities in research have been signifi- 
cant. Erosion, depletion of soil fertility and 
overgrazing of private lands continue, however, 
on an appalling scale; shore-breeding species of 
nsh are diminishing; the private forests are being 
butchered and the cut over lands burned. Al- 
though lumbermen admit the need of conserva- 
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tion, competition in an overdeveloped industry 
and a faulty system of taxation prevent cither 
adequate fire control or reforestation. The waste 
in the mining of bituminous coal averages thirty- 
five percent, of which twenty percent is avoid- 
able. In petroleum production as a result of com- 
petitive drilling the losses of oil through pre- 
mature encroachment of salt water and failure to 
utilize fully the pressure of dissolved gas in 
recovering oil are formidable, to say not lung of 
the loss of gas itself and the sacrifice as lioiler 
fuel of a substance potentially more valuable as 
gasoline. In both lumbering and mining the 
causes of losses arc largely economic and legal. 
The application of the common law concepts of 
private property in agricultural land to property 
in forests and minerals, jiarticularly to the 
migratory minerals oil and gas, and the desire 
for immediate profits create a tcntlency to over- 
production. The problem is to permit group 
action to restrain the wastes of competition and 
at the same time protect the public against ex- 
cessive prices— a problem rendered difficult by 
the existing antitrust laws, the deep seated fear 
of combinations among competitors, the opposi- 
tion of the industries to regulation lest profits be 
curtailed and the confusion of state and federal 
authority. In lumbering and bituminous coal 
mining the obstacles have thus far set at naught 
all attempts toward unification of policy. In the 
petroleum industry a prolonged pi-riod of over- 
prod\]ction and low prices induced the American 
Petroleum Institute to propose a nation wide 
plan for the limitation of output. No authoriza- 
tion of such action was found in existing federal 
law, and subsequent efforts to effect the same 
result by an interstate compact between the oil 
producing states have thus far failed. lx)cal 
experiments in the control of flush production 
in new pools of Oklahoma and Texas under 
agreement authorized by the state public utility 
commissions have recovered a higher percentage 
of oil at a lower average cost, and California has 
passed a stringent natural gas conservation law, 
which while saving oil and gas also promises to 
limit overproduction in new pools. These 
scattering developments, however, only serve 
to emphasize the prevalence of destructive 
competition with its concomitant waste. 

The success of the conservationists in check- 
ing the wastes attributable to the competitive 
system is small. But chemists and engineers 
have aided conservation by their improvement 
of technical processes. In the production of lead 
and zinc, for example, they have made possible 


selective flotation and the recovery of large 
amounts of both metals which were formerly 
wjisted because they could not be separated. In 
the i^roduction of oil they have developed 
methods for cementing wells against infiltration 
of salt water, a technique of secondary exploita- 
tion doubling the possible recovery of the oil 
contained in the sands, and have advanced the 
art of drilling, carrying the maximum depth of 
wells from 3000 to 9000 feet. 'I’he introduction 
of cracking in the refining of petroleum has 
doubled and trebled the percentage of gasoline 
obtained from the crude. Particularly striking is 
the advance in efficiency of utilization of coal. In 
I90<S electric central stations in the United 
States consumed an average of 5.3 pounds of 
coal in generating i kilowatt hour; in 1929 they 
required only 1.7 pounds, while the best plants 
use 0.9 pounds. In the meantime the process of 
converting coal into oils or alcohol, which was 
de\ eloped by Bergius and Fischer of Germany 
and Patart aiul Audibert of France, promises 
that the world’s need of gasoline can be met 
from coal wfficn supplies of petroleum fail. Such 
technological changes conserve the natural re- 
sources and lengthen the prospective life of the 
fuel reserv’es. Owing in part to the stimulus 
of the conserv’ation movement the advance of 
mineral technology has been faster in the period 
since 1908 than at any time since the industrial 
revolution. 

F. G. Tryon 
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CONSERVATISM. ^I’his word has two chief 
uses. The first is technically political, in which it 
means a tendency to maintain the status quo 
regardless of what that may he. In this sense the 
word is devoid of philosopliieal content, and one 
may logically designate as conservatives the most 
disparate political parties and factions. A party 
conservative in this sense may in the past have 
been revolutionary and without any change of 
theoretical position on such basic questions as, 
for example, liberty and authority may have 
become technically conservative on the succe.ss- 
ful completion of the revolution. T’hus from this 
point of view the Bolsheviks of today arc as con- 
servative as the czarists of yesterday, the h'as- 
cists in Italy as the liberals of 1921, all being (or 
having been) equally disposed to conserve things 
as they are at the moment. 

The term also has a philosophical use and 
meaning, in which case it implies a jiarticular 
Weltanschauung, such as love of authority and 
tradition (monarchical, ecclesiastical or liberal 
in oligarchical form), which may in turn be but a 
reflection of particular psychological conditions, 
although they may appear as wholly rational 
conceptual preferences. Fear and habit, ctluca- 
tion, in so far as it contributes to establi.shing the 
hold of these and to the building up of respect 
for tradition and authority (both of which it 
often does at a very^ early stage), and the effect of 
age, with its physical decay entailing psycho- 
logical changes such as inflexibilities and dis- 
illusionment, tend to create conservatism in this 
sense or to fortify rationalizations of conscr\'’a- 
tive attitudes, i.e. to give ideological content to 
them. On the whole, age is more conservative 
tlmn youth. In practise, while the philosophical 
conservative often tends to desert his ideology, 
if changes are brought about despite him, and to 
take on a new^ attitude favoring change (change 
in a backward direction, i.c. reaction), the 
political revolutionary on gaining control at- 
tempts to utilize for the support and perpetua- 
tion of the new order such values as authority 
and tradition and such factors as fear, habit and 
education. 

Concretely, conserv^atism means hostility to 


innovations in the social or moral order. Un- 
doubtedly the classes which most readily ex- 
perience conservative feelings and work out 
complementary ideologies are the wealthy 
classes, those who have something to conserve. 
As Ronsard said, “Donne tout a ceux-ci, rien a 
ceux-la; les uns devront conservateurs, les autres 
tribuns” (Give all to one and nothing to the rest; 
the first will be conservatives, the rest will be the 
rebels). Nevertheless, poor (although not starv- 
ing) people can also be conservative; however 
little they have in comparison with others, 
psychologically they are prepared to put up with 
the little through fear of having less. Religious 
influence often contributes to create such a state 
of mind. Conservatism is not opposed solely to 
economic or political change; it dislikes, for 
example, any wide modification of traditional 
family life. Yet the attitude of conservatives 
tow'ard feminism may vary in different epochs 
and C(»untries; in contemporary Spain, France 
and England most conservatives favor women’s 
sufirage, while in Switzerland and Italy most 
oppose it. 

Conservatives have much in common with 
aristocrats. They rely on a knowledge of history 
to avoid repeating jxist errors. They believe that 
aristocracies are relatively stable, democracies 
fickle and hence inconvenient to the state’s suc- 
cessful functioning. Conservatism argues that 
political as well as other useful capacities often 
descend from father to son as a result of bio- 
logical and educational causes: pride, sentiment 
of honor, esprit de famille, noblesse qui oblige. 
One of the main political bases of conservatism 
is the hypothesis of the higher caj^acity of the 
ruling class; the existing order is thus justified 
morally and technically as coinciding with 
general welfare and in accord with the law of tlr 
survival of the fittest. In general, conservatism 
fights “mob law.” 

Carlyle asserted that all great peoples are con- 
servative, slow to believe in novelties, patient of 
much error in actualities, deeply and forever 
certain of the greatness that is in law and in 
custom once solemnly established and long 
recognized as just and final. Certainly there 
must be a conserving purpose. But the aim to 
conserve the social organism is the common end 
of every imaginable political activity; the con- 
senting purpose therefore does not serve to 
distinguish one special kind of political theory 
from another. I'hc distinction appears only 
when attention is focused on the preservation of 
particular institutions deemed necessary or es- 
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sential for the maintenance of the e\istin|> social 
order. A substratum of conservatism exists in all 
societies. The growth of party organization is 
inevitably followed by overwhelming conserva- 
tive tendencies, even in radical parties. When 
conscrv^atism in the above sense is a conception 
of life, the status quo constitutes the ideal of 
conservatives only inasmuch as state and social 
conditions corresjwnd to and suit their convic- 
tions and interests. When the concrete forms and 
the legal institutions pleasing to their Wtltan- 
schauung arc abolished, they shift their allegiance 
to the status quo ante, 'rhus dethroned conser- 
vative parties become in their actual politics and 
aims more or lcs.s revolutionary, as in the case of 
contemporary monarchists in Russia, France 
and (lermany. Even when the social order they 
desire to conserve is merely threatened and in a 
manner not inconsistent with the traditions they 
theoretically defend, conservatives generally 
stop behaving as conscr\'atives and, sometimes 
accornjianying action with ideological shifts to 
justify it, violate their own code to avoid the 
danger of disappearing with it. 

Particular metaphysical conceptions lead to 
the view that all that is, being God’s work, is 
gootl; and religion often becomes both a creator 
and a support of conservative attitudes. A love 
of traditional aesthetic values may also lead to 
conser\'atism The social conservatism of such a 
man as Ruskin and his yearning for ancient arts 
and crafts were largely based on a lov e for Eng- 
lish landscapes wdiich were being rnetamor- 
pho.sed by the chimneys and smoke, the mills 
and factories, of the new industrial system. 

Even in the economic field the laws of maxi- 
mum satisfaction and supply and demand may 
be upset by conscrx'ativc states of mind. Con- 
sumers do not often buy where the best bargain 
is to be had but in shops to which they are ac- 
customed. Men renounce financial gain to cling 
to old habits of family life or to localities in 
which they have growm uji. 'I'he force of habit 
and moral conservatism thus frequently destroys 
the fiction of the economic man. 

Conservatism, then, being largely a reasoned 
or unreasoned resistance to any change, often 
means laziness, idleness, failure to think, an 
incapacity to question traditional concepts. The 
conservative’s reference to historic c.xpericnce is 
often highly selective; he paints the moral 
lessons which lend support to his particular 
interests. He develops a general prejudice 
against thought, regarding habit rather than 
reason as the best guide to conduct. Conserva- 
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tism seeks, with Burke, peace rather than truth 
Hence the primitive man, wdiose life is organized 
in every detail and who, surrounded by in- 
numerable tabus from birth to death, is a slave 
of traditions and the least free of humans, is also 
the most conservative. Conser\’atism tends to 
become undiscriminating in its resistance to 
change. And it will denounce innovators 
whether in the social, scientilic, educational, 
political or economic field as destructive and 
utopian, often adding the epithets “insane” and 
“criminal.” Although public opinion may lose 
its balance and become extremely radical it has 
been correctly called the headquarters of con- 
scrv’atisrn. Public opinion is always fanatic and 
devoid of all basis of real thinking. 

Dominant political parties call themselves 
conservative only after the rise of social danger. 
'I'he word conservative is said to be derived from 
Chateaubriand, who with Eamennais established 
in Pans a newspaper, Lc consnvateur, for the 
struggle against the revolutionary forces. In 
Fhigland a section of the Tories began to call 
themselves conservatives about 1835. At about 
the same time the conservative party in Prussia 
started as a Junker party. As a party name the 
word has sometimes changed its content with 
historical developments. Jn i<S30 after the vic- 
tory of the h'rcnch libenils over the conserva- 
tives (Legitimistes) the left wing liberals 
(Oricanistes) took the name of their conquered 
enemies, calling themselves conservatives. As 
they had now a new order to conserve their ac- 
tion was perfectly logical. 

Conservatism is but one of the forces which 
rule humanity, for there is also an immanent 
tendency to change (the two historical laws of 
Bcharru/ig and Vercinderung of 'I'heodor Lind- 
ner). So conservatism must fight to conserve it- 
self. Giovanni Botero asserts that the conquest 
of power is easier than its conservation. The 
first secret of continued power is continued 
conquest. This necessity leads automatically to 
some fluctuation of social stratification. Neither 
society nor a social class, however rich and 
powerful, can be conserved by mere conserva- 
tism. Apathy is deleterious, changes are in- 
evitable. 'I'he only important question ever at 
issue is whether they shall come from above or 
from below. The ruling class can maintain itself 
without decaying only by receiving into itself 
the best, keenest and boldest elements of the 
other classes, as Louis xiv of France urged his 
nobility in regard to the elite of the bourgeois 
and the bureaucraev 
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Danger of revolution from below is offset by 
conservatives in two ways. 7 'he first is to keep 
the lower classes poor. As Thorstein Veblcn 
says: “I’hc institution of a leisure class acts to 
make the lower classes conservative by with- 
drawing from them as much as it may of the 
means of sustenance, and so reducing their con- 
sumption, and consequently their available 
energy, to such a point as to make them in- 
capable of the effort retjuired for the learning 
and adoption of new habits of thought.” 'I’his 
policy is not only cruel and immoral but in the 
long run ineffective and dangerous, inasmuch as 
misery creates despair and obstruction, 'i’he 
second method is tliat of social reform. The 
conservative mind has no fi.xed attitude toward 
this policy. Ck>nscrvativcs sometimes oppose 
state action of reformist character on the ground 
that it undermines manhood and self-reliance, 
individual ability and thrift. On the other hand, 
conservatives often (although slowly) promote 
social legislation as a f>is aller^ hoping that as long 
as they direct the reforms no real or harmful 
change will come about. 

Are there ethnical or national predispositions 
to conservatism? Historically Venice has been 
perhaps the most conservative state; it jealously 
guarded from change its constitution, mentality 
and habits for more than ten centuries. For a 
short time, during the so-called siMc de Louis 
xiVy conservatism had its center in France. 
Afterwards for a long time it dominated auto- 
cratic Russia and bureaucratic Germany, with 
the difference that while in Russia it meant in- 
flexibility of the legal structure in (jcrmany it 
meant the idolatry of state authority. Psycho- 
logically, however, England being the most 
traditionalist in customs seems to be the most 
conservative nation of the world, because the 
basis of conservatism is found more in the 
stability of customs than in the stability of laws. 

Roberto Miciiel.s 
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CONSIDERANT,VICrOR(i8o8-93), French 
political and economic theorist. His principal 
work was to clarify, jtopiilarizc and apply 
specifically to the problems of his day the doc- 
trines of Charles Fourier, whose best advocate 
he remains. As a student at the Ecole Poly- 
technique he tried to recruit adherents to 
Fourier’s theories and soon became the intellec- 
tual leader of the Fourierist group. He edited 
Lc phalanstcrc, which was named after the in.sti- 
tution Fourier devised as the basis of his social 
scheme for harmonizing the “passions” and 
increasing tenfold the product of labor, and ].a 
phalaii^fv, which was devoted to the same ideas. 
He published a sort of digest of Fourierism, 
Destin^e sociale (3 vols., Paris 1834-44), Prin- 
cipes dti socialisme (Paris 1847) and other works 
on the same .subject. Considerant at first advo- 
cated comjilete abstention {fecart absolu) from 
politics and total indifference to political parties 
in his Necessite d'une dcrnicre debacle politique en 
France (Paris 1836). But he gradually came to 
feel that it was necessary to use the force of 
democracy to hasten refomis, provided democ- 
racy would not be swallowed up by political 
parties. He wished democracy to transfer its 
interest from the political to the social field, a 
view expounded in his Principes du socialisme, 
manifeste de la dhnocratie au xix>^ sieclc (Paris 
1847), to make methods of election more 
effective in reflecting social view*^- In 1848 
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Considerant was elected to the National As- 
sembly, where he played the part of mediator 
between bourgeois and proletarians. He also 
served on the Luxembourg Commission. After 
the June Days he jiublished Le socialisme devant 
lc vieux monde ou le vivant dn^ant Ics marts (Paris 
1 848), a review of the socialist systems of Owen, 
Saint-Simon, Buchez, Cabet and Proudhon. 
Here he argued the superiority of Fourierist 
doctrine, which requires no constraint and 
which aims to treat fairly capital, labor and 
talent by multiplying free associations. 

From 1852 to 1854, urged by Albert Brisbane, 
Considerant attempted unsuccessfully to found 
a phalanstery in Texas. In replying to Texan 
objectors to socialism he endorsed democracy 
and opposed absolutism. After his return to 
France in 18(19 he worked to adapt Fourier’s 
ideas to new developments in science. 

C. Bougle 
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CONHl DERATION is that clement in an in- 
formal contract which is essential in Anglo- 
American law to make it binding. A formal 
contract is supposed to derive its force from 
the mere fact that it is under seal. Considera- 
tion is currently defined as the “detriment” 
to the promisee or the “benefit” to the prom- 
i.sor bargained for and given in exchange for 
the promise. In legal theory the adeijuacy of 
this return for the promise is of no moment; a 
“horse, hawk, robe or tom-tit’' will serve to biiul 
any bargain. All that is necessary is that there be 
proper evidence that the promise is not gratui- 
tous. d'he commercial ICngland which fashioned 
the law of contract was not bent on protecting 
fools from bad trades, but it was determined to 
protect a man against ill considered offers of 
bounty and levities of speech. 

It is generally conceded that the English law 
of contract took little from the Roman law except 
a confusing vocabulary and some misleading 
maxims. It was the emergence of the principle 
of consideration that marked the establishment 
of the modem English law of contract. In the 
sixteenth and the early seventeenth century the 
common law was faced with the problem of 
providing regulations for the trade and com- 
merce which had come under its dominion. 
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Beginning with no general theory it proceeded 
outward from particular cases. The require- 
ments of formally scaled documents excluded 
the general run of contracts. 'Fhus other reme- 
dies had to he devised to protect a man in his 
everyday dealings. Ati unpaid seller was granted 
a recovery from the purchaser. A man induced 
by a promise of another to act to his own dis- 
advantage was given an action against the de- 
faulting promisor for the wrong he caused in 
failing to fulfil the obligation he had assumed. 
In a way obscure both in the records and in the 
writings of modern comrnenlalors the actions of 
debt and assumpsit, under the influence of a 
Chancery inclined to inquire beyond the form to 
the general results of a promise to determine the 
intention of the parties, were fused into a general 
theory of contract. With gain to the promisor or 
loss to the promisee as the criterion a promise was 
considered bintling when the promisor’s inten- 
tion to assume a legal duty was evidenced. There 
were other, non -commercial causes of action 
which might have proved the analogy for the 
general theory; if the oath had been given a 
civil sanction and made to cover all promises, 
there never would have been the doctrine which 
took the name of consideration. But the prin- 
ciple of consideration was more acceptable to the 
puritan temper of commercial England; under 
it one could not get something for nothing; the 
law would noi enforce a nude, or naked, prom- 
ise “when a man maketh a bargain, or a sale of 
his goods or lands, without any recompcnce ap- 
pointed for it” (Saint German, Christopher, 
Dialogues . • . , London 1523, American ed. 
The Doctor and Student, Cincinnati 1874, dial, 
ii, ch. xxiv). 

'Fhe common law would not enforce an in- 
formal promise without some consideration in 
return for it, no matter how strong the moral 
duty or the motives. Breaches of faith were sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts; 
and the church found within itself the power to 
collect gratuitous gifts, deriving from the Roman 
law the doctrines to support its demands. But 
with the increasing complexity of trade secular 
insistence upon good faith became more pro- 
nounced. At the end of the sixteenth century 
contracts came to consist of mutual promi.ses as 
well as promises balanced by performance on 
one side. The common law lawj’ers, however, 
rejected the simple theory of mutual assent as 
the cohesive force; instead they transmuted one 
promise into consideration for the other. From 
this it followed that unless the promises were 


expressly made dependent upon each other they 
could be enforced independently. Thus at first a 
party even wilfully in default could maintain an 
action upon a bilateral contract, and only a 
counteraction upon the case was available to the 
other party. It was Lord Mansfield who in 1772 
solved this dilemma by introducing the doctrine 
of the mutual dependency of the promises. One 
is told that the reason for this is that the con- 
.sideration has “failed.” Actually there has been 
only a failure of performance. The theory of the 
law has never escaped the circular reasoning 
involved in regarding mutual promises as con- 
sideration. But practically there has resulted a 
temporarily satisfactory adjustment of law to 
trade. 

I’hc last outright attempt to relegate con- 
sideration to a minor role as one form of evi- 
dence that a promisor has assumed a legal duty 
was made in the eighteenth century. Lord 
Mansfield proposed that all promises in writing 
be regarded as a third class of contracts, irre- 
spective of other consideration. Precedent, how- 
ever, was too strong and he was promptly re- 
pudiated. He proved more successful in his 
interstitial attack upon the theory; moral obliga- 
tion was introduced as a form of consideration. 
For a promise to fulfil a moral obligation other- 
wise unenforceable it was said that “the honesty 
and rectitude of the thing is a consideration.” 
Although Blackstone, strongly influenced by 
Mansfield, accepted this innovation, moral con- 
sideration as a principle was sharply restricted 
by Mansfield’s successors. U'he courts denied 
that it was sufficient, but the cases in which it 
had been recognized persisted and the theorists 
have struggled ever since to transform it into 
acceptable coin. Promises to pay just debts, 
recovery of which had been barred because the 
statute of limitations had run or because the 
debt had been contracted in infancy or because 
an affluent debtor had received his discharge in 
bankruptcy, continued to be held binding. The 
widespread extension of credit made it impera- 
tive that a man’s word be trusted and that 
creditors receive further protection by law. 
More and more the sanction for avowments was 
shifting from the morals of the church to the 
mores of the commercial world. 

The current, concise definition of consid- 
eration was forged in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century under the influence of the 
mechanistic Spencerian philosophy of the period 
which pervaded all legal thinking. The theorists 
banished Black.stone, who was content to enu- 
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merate the various considerations, including 
moral obligation, and based their universal gen- 
eralization upon the consideration of the early 
sales contract of give and take found in Coke. 

This modem theory of consideration finds 
itself adequate in the bulk of cases which are 
still contracts of barter and trade; but only 
by tenuous rationalization does it maintain its 
symmetry where contract law has spread over 
relationships other than those of simple barter. 
Recent decades have again shown a tendency to 
enforce promises made in the regular course of a 
business transaction. But a sophisticated law of 
contract, heeding the reversals of an earlier 
century, has erected a complex superstructure of 
theory, creating formulae for finding considera- 
tion. Promises are drawn by implication from 
the action of the parties and made to serve as 
consideration under the circular doctrine of 
mutual promises; or if the promisee can be 
shown to have suffered a detriment by relying on 
the promise, the promisor will be estopped from 
protesting the lack of consideration. In cases 
where there is an already existing contract be- 
tween the parties, although generally the law 
recognizes no new detriment to the promisee 
which make new terms binding, liberal courts 
have held, where to refuse to substitute the terms 
of a new agreement would result in hard.ship, 
that the old contract was rescinded, leaving only 
the new promise to be balanced by the detriment 
to the promi.sec. Again, actual performance of an 
existing legal duty, such as the marrying of one’s 
fianc<ie, has been found an additional detriment 
sufficient as consideration for a promise made by 
an interested third party, since without the 
additional inducements one might have breached 
his promise at the risk of being mulcted in 
damages. Where promises have been “instinct 
with obligation,” a necessary consideration has 
found life. 

As the common law has extended its do- 
minion, consideration has likewise been found 
for contracts in support of education, charity 
and religion. It has become repugnant to the 
social conscience not to hold a man to a promise 
given in a campaign for funds for an educa- 
tional, charitable or religious foundation. In 
some courts the promises by mutual contribu- 
tors have been held to be consideration for each 
other; but only in the realm of metaphysics can 
it be held that there is mutual assent, a trade of a 
promise for a promise, that a contributor incurs 
a detriment or confers a benefit in respect of the 
promises by others. Again, some action in 
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reliance on the promise by the recipient founda- 
tion has been construed as consideration, and 
the courts have gone far in recognizing as con- 
sideration acts which are no more than a 
preparation and an expression of willingness to 
receive the promised money. 

In continental law there is no direct analogue 
to consideration; but the civil law theory of 
contract has struggled with a somewhat similar 
problem in the doctrine of causa which claims 
heritage from Roman law. Like the English law, 
the Roman law did not make all promises en- 
forceable; it also provided against delusions and 
rash statements. Agreements were at best “nude 
pacts” unless made binding obligations by a 
strict performance of necessary formalities. 
These agreements were classified according to 
their fonns; each contractual form reciuired the 
fulfilment of its peculiar formality to demon- 
strate that an obligation was assumed with due 
deliberation and in good faith. 'Fhc most 
flexible of the Roman contracts was the con- 
sensual contract, developed to meet the de- 
mands of the ordinary trade agreements: con- 
tracts for sale, hire, partnership and agency. 
Subsequently much the same forces which ex- 
panded the later English law of contract made 
other agreements of certain types, such as 
promises to give a gift up to a certain amount or 
to give a dus, obligatory; but since such agree- 
ments did not fit into the established categories 
of contracts they were treated as pacts vested 
with obligation in contradistinction to nude 
pacts. In the consensual contract all encum- 
brances of form were removed, and such a con- 
tract became binding by mere mutual consent. 
Since consensus alone was not sufficient to make 
mere pacts obligatory, the “binding fact” for the 
vested pact was found in the character of its 
transaction, known as the causa civilis or causa 
ch'ilis ohligandi. 

Causa^ however, had a perplexing number of 
meanings in Roman law, and no completelj 
satisfactory rationale applicable to all contracts 
appears to have been worked out. In spite of the 
attempts of the glossators to isolate an element 
of causa in all contracts necessary to make a 
contract valid, causa contractus proved to be but 
a circuitous way of stating that a promise given 
within the required form was actionable. In the 
consensual contract dialectical difficulties similar 
to that of finding consideration in mutual prom- 
ises were confronted. A promise was at once a 
causa and the resulting obligation. However, 
under the influence of the later praetorian law 
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concerning unjust enrichment and illegality the 
theory of causa absorbed the idea of legal pur- 
pose. 'rhe early civilians and canonists made of 
causa civilis a mystical, general basis of contract, 
transmuting its demand of form into a require- 
ment of a lawful subject matter. 

Although the general theory of the modern 
civil law under the influence of natural law ideas 
has come to be lliat all contracts are enforceable 
unless a special reason exists to the contrary, the 
notion of the requirement of a causa has per- 
sisted in some countries. In Germany the im- 
pression that the old ( ierinanic law emphasized 
only the idea of good faith prevented this, and 
causa has found no j^lacc in the Biirgtnrlichcs 
Gf'setzhuch or in the codes of those countries 
which have taken it as a model. But introduced 
into French law by Domat and accepted by 
Pothier it has found a ]>lace in the ('adc civil and 
the codes of the Latin countries which continue 
to use Roman law phraseology. Attempts to 
establish a general definition have failed to 
meet with approval. Proponents of the doc- 
trine have found difiiculty, as did the glossators, 
in distinguisliing the causa from cither the ob- 
ject of the contract or motive in general. Anti- 
casualists advocate the elimination of the theory 
in French law as unnecessary, since obligations 
can more readily be handled upon the simpler 
principle that agreement by competent parties 
concerning an object physically possible and 
legally permissible constitutes a valid contract. 

Continental jurists have developed a broader 
doctrine of contractual obligation than have 
the Anglo-American courts. Many agreements, 
such as those founded on moral considera- 
tions, which cannot be enforced in Anglo- 
American law because they do not fulfil the 
demands of consideration, arc enforceable ac- 
cording to the doctrines of causa. To one un- 
versed in the slow compounding process of the 
common law it may seem strange that a rudi- 
mentary device created in an archaic system of 
pleading and j^rocedure should persist as a 
universal test of contractual obligation. But 
consideration has become the mere outward 
form of the legal test of binding obligations. Into 
its categorical form have been poured the pre- 
vailing conceptions of equity and fair dealing 
which demand not only the legal enforcement of 
promises but relief against them when based 
upon considerations that have failed. A more 
inclusive generalization may replace the present 
conception of a mechanical exchange of units, 
but despite all the inroads upon it he would be a 


bold man who would contend as a matter of 
principle that a promise could be binding in 
Anglo-American law without consideration. 

Norman L. Meyers 

See: Conthact; Commercial Law; Judicial Proc- 
ess 
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CONSOLIDATIONS. See Combinations, In- 
dustrial. 

CONSPIRACY, CRIMINAL. The doctrine of 
criminal conspiracy in English law arose out of 
the efforts of early reformers to correct the 
abuses of ancient criminal procedure. Originally 
criminal accusations were brought by way of 
pre.senlment before the king’s justices or by an 
“appeal” which usually resulted in trial by 
battle. To correct the current abuses of the day, 
such as the malicious bringing of false present- 
ments or causing children too young to fight to 
bring the appeal, statutes were enacted during 
the reign of Edward 1 (see particularly the third 
Ordinance of Conspirators, 33 Edw. i, passed in 
1305) making it an offense to conspire to bring a 
false and malicious prc.scntmcnt or to procure 
the bringing of a false appeal. During the course 
of the next two or three centuries the Writ of 
Conspiracy was strictly confined within these 
narrow limits; it did not cover combinations 
generally to oppress or injure and it required 
proof of an actual legal acquittal on the false 
charge. During the seventeenth century, when 
the courts began to liberalize and reshape the 
rigid, formal law of earlier times, it was decided 
in the Poulterer’s Case (9 Coke 55b) in 161 1 that 
the gist of conspiracy lay in the conspiring, and 
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that therefore a malicious combination to pro- 
cure a false indictment could be punished by im- 
prisonment even though because of the evident 
falsity of the charge the jury had refused to 
bring in an indictment and therefore no legal 
acquitUil could be shown. Next, the offense was 
broadened beyond the procuring of false indict- 
ments; courts began to use the doctrine to secure 
convictions for conspiracies to cheat or to extort 
money, since the seventeenth century law' of 
cheats was so imperfect that often convictions 
for barefaced fraud could not otherwise be had. 
This process of analogical extension was still 
further continued during the eighteenth century; 
judges found little difficulty in punishing for 
conspiracy those combining to commit any 
crime, and some went so far as to suggest (but 
not actually to decide) that combinations wrong- 
fully to prejudice another or even those against 
public morals should be held similarly punish- 
able. When in later years courts receded ^rom 
some of these more extravagant pretensions, the 
precise nature of the crime remained so vague 
that even today no one can say whether the 
offense is confined strictly to comlunations to 
commit some criminal offense or to defraud or is 
broad enough to cover combinations of a gen- 
erally oppressive nature. 

Such a doctrine was bound to have important 
economic effects, for its very vagueness would 
enable jutlges to punish by criminal process such 
concerted action by economic grouj^s as seemed 
to them socially oppressive or undesirable but 
which perhaps could not be shown to violate 
any specific provision of the criminal law. In 
England ever since the Ordinance of Labourers 
of 1349 repeated efforts had been made to sup- 
press by law' attempts of working men to in- 
crease their w'ages beyond the accustomed level. 
In 1721 in the ca.se of Rex v. Journeymen 
Taylors of Cambridge (8 Modern lo) a combi- 
nation of journeymen tailors to raise their wages 
was held to constitute a criminal conspiracy, the 
court asserting that “ ... a conspiracy of any 
kind is illegal although the matter about which 
they conspired might have been lawful for 
them, or any of them to do, if they had not 
conspired to do it."’ Again, it was this doctrine 
which lent force to the administration of the 
English Combination Act of 1800 making it a 
criminal offense for workmen to “enter into any 
combination to obtain an advance of wages or to 
lessen or alter the hours or duration of the time 
of working. . . In the words of Dicey, “be- 
hind the Combination Act — and this is a matter 


of primary importance — there stood the law of 
conspiracy” {Lectures on the Relation hetweeft. 
Law and Opinion in England^ 2nd ed. London 
1914, p. 96-97). Speaking of the ensuing period 
the Webbs say; “During the whole epoch of 
repression, whilst thousands of journeymen 
suffered for the crime of combination, there is 
no case on record in which an employer was 
punished for the same offense” {History of Trade 
Unionism, 2nd ed. London 1920, p. 73). Under 
the vague doctrine of criminal conspiracy the 
economic and social bias and unconscious preju- 
dices of judges (who were reared generally 
among the employing classes) could so easily be 
translated into one-sided decisions in a field of 
law where the pressure from social groups was 
unyielding that Parliament was finally led to 
pass the Act of 1875, providing that “an agree- 
ment or combination by two or more persons to 
do or procure to be done any act in contempla- 
tion or furtherance of a trade dispute between 
employers and workmen shall not be indictable 
as a conspiracy if such act committed by one 
person would not be punishable as a crime.” 
Although under general English law the doc- 
trine of criminal conspiracy still continues to 
play a part of importance, in that portion of the 
economic sjdiere where it was subject to the 
greatest abuse the Act of 1875 covering trade 
disputes ended its career. 

In the United States the English doctrine 
was taken over with other common law prin- 
ciples and took firm root. In the earliest recorded 
American case (Case of the Philadelphia cord- 
wainers, in J)ocunientary History of American 
Industrial Society, ed. by J. R. Commons, U. B. 
Phillips, E. A. Gilmore, H. L. Sumner and J. B. 
Andrews, ii vols., Cleveland 1910-11, vol. iii, 
p. 59-248; Sayre, P\ B., ./I Selection of Cases . . . 
on Labor Law, Cambridge, Mass. 1923, p. 99- 
102) on the legality of trade union action, de- 
cided in 1806, certain journeymen cordwainers, 
intlicted in Philadelphia for conspiring to raise 
wages, W'ere convicted and punished; and the 
court, following the English decision of Rex v. 
Journeymen Taylors of Cambridge, asserted 
that a combination of workmen to raise wages 
constituted a criminal conspiracy. In the case of 
Commonwealth d. Carlisle (Brightly, Pa., 36), 
decided also in Pennsylvania in 1821, in which 
journeymen cordwainers sought to apply the 
same doctrine against their employers’ combin- 
ing to depress wages, the court held that “a com- 
bination to resist oppression, not merely sup- 
posed but real, would be perfectly innocent; for 
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where the act to be done and the means of ac- 
complishing it are lawful, and the object to be at- 
tained is meritorious, combination is not con- 
spiracy,” The court held that the defendants 
were not guilty unless they could be proved to 
have been “actuated by an improper motive.” 
Long before the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, courts had abandoned the notion 
that a combination of w<)rkmen to raise wages 
constitutes a criminal conspiracy; as early as 1842 
a Massachusetts court (Commonwealth r. Hunt, 
4 Metcalf 111) declared that workmen who com- 
bined to prevent their employer from engaging 
anyone not belonging to their association were 
not criminals. Yet it was always open to re- 
actionary courts, and still is, by this important 
doctrine to brand as criminal those combining 
to pursue conduct admittedly not criminal but 
regarded by the court as socially injurious or 
oppressive. Thus a New Jersey Court (State v. 
Donaldson et al . , 32 N . j . L . 1 5 1 ) , in spite of the 
contrary decisions of other states, convicted 
workmen for striking to compel their employer 
to discharge certain fellow employees and stated 
that “ . . . this indictment sufficiently shows that 
the force of the confederates was brought to 
bear upon their employer for the purpose of 
oppression and mischief, and that this amounts 
to a conspiracy.” With the growth during the 
nineteenth century of large and strong combina- 
tions and cla.ss conscious groups pitted one 
against the other the doctrine has assumed in- 
creasing importance; and, since American states 
have not copied the English legislation of 1875, 
it still remains a threat to di.ssident groups. 

If, as some courts hold, the crime is to be 
confined strictly to combinations to elTect some 
object criminal in itself or to seek a lawful end 
by criminal means or to defraud another, the 
doctrine rests on sound foundations of .social 
justice; but if, as other courts hold, combina- 
tions for some non-criminal but illegal or im- 
moral or merely oppressive object are to be held 
criminal, no one acting in concert can tell in ad- 
vance whetlier or not his contemplated conduct 
constitutes a criminal offense. 

However, since the injunction has come to be 
extensively used in America and since the 
federal Sherman Antitrust Law of i8yo and the 
various state enactments of similar tenor have 
been passed, the doctrine of criminal conspiracy 
has been eclipsed in importance in the field of 
industrial controversy by these other remedies. 
The injunctive remedy without a jury is much 
speedier than the criminal process; ami the 


Sherman law', which prohibits combinations 
and con.spiracies in restraint of trade, affords by 
the vagueness of the expression “restraint of 
trade” as flexible a doctrine as criminal con- 
spiracy and a much readier and lc.ss cumbrous 
form of proceeding. 

Yet in other fields of law the doctrine con- 
tinues to be of large importance. Increasing use 
is made of it in federal prosecutions. In the 
federal courts, however, the doctrine has been 
fixed within precise limits by the United States 
Criminal Code, which provides in Section 37 
that “if two or more pensrins conspire either to 
commit any offense (i.e. a crime) against the 
United States or to defraud the United States 
in any manner or for any purpo.se, and one or 
more of such parties do any act to effect the 
object of the conspiracy, each of the parties” 
shall be puni.shable for the crime of conspiracy. 

'Jiiis concept of the crime of consjiiracy as a 
combination to commit definite criminal acts is 
one that may be said aLso to be generally appli- 
cable in the modern criminal codes of the conti- 
nent. In some the concept of conspiracy Is 
extended to all crimes generally; in others, only 
with respect to certain specified crimes. 

Francis 1 L Sayre 
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CONSPIRACY, POLITICAL. Political con- 
.spiracy may be defined generally as a .secret 
combination of persons tor the purpose of 
changing the form or jiersonnel of government 
by violence or other unconstitutional means. 
Essentially then it is the agency by which mo.st 
assassinations, coups d’etat and revolutions are 
brought into being. It shades off indistinguish- 
ably into various closely related activities: semi- 
sccret revolutionary political action, such as 
Fascist or Communist, where ultimate ends arc 
open but immediate activities more or less 
secret; joint economic action on a large scale, 
like the general strike; and murder with political 
aspects, like that of Rathenau. 

The practise of conspiracy was common in 
the ancient world. A papyrus of about 1200 B.r. 
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records a plot against Ramses m. Greek, Roman 
and Hebrew history contain many examples of 
its use, which has continued down through the 
ages. Since the World War a large part of the 
world seems entangled in a welter of conspira- 
cies, actual and alleged. Fascist and anti-Fascist, 
Communist and capitalist, republican and 
monarchist, dictator and democrat, face each 
other in various countries, the “outs” plotting 
the seizure of power, the “ins” seeking to detect 
and frustrate such plans. 

If we except the period after the World War, 
however, it would seem that conspiracy is less 
important in the modern world than it has been 
in the past. It is essentially a phenomenon of 
repressive absolutist government, where free- 
dom of speech and open differences of opinion 
are impossible. The rise of democracy has per- 
mitted the open accomplishment of most of 
what conspiracy must achieve secretly. Thus 
the Russian Niliilists who plotted the death of 
Alexander ii in i88i protested against the as- 
sassination of President Garfield in the same 
year as being out of place in free America. 
'I’hc almost universal reversion to conspiracy in 
the post-war jieriod is to he attributeil m large 
jiart to the reaction from democracy which has 
cliaracterized that period. The diclalorially 
governetl countries of Europe, like the pseudo- 
democracies of Latin America, force nonnal 
parliamentary oppositions into conspiracies. 
Similarly, in an otherwise true democracy par- 
ticular groujjs may be denied the right of free 
speech and be ccanjiclled to plan and act 
secretly, thus laying themselves open, if dis- 
covered, to further ami more violent attacks by 
their opponents. The treatment of .syndicalists 
and communists in America during and after the 
war illustrates the principle. 

Free sjiecch, however, is no guaranty against 
conspiracy, especially in jK-riods irnincdialely 
following revolutions or other upheavals. Young 
republics face constant danger Irom two sources 
— royalists seeking re.storation of the monarchy, 
radicals seeking further change. Post-revolu- 
tionary p'rance had its Pourbon and Babeut 
conspiracies, post-revolutionary Germany its 
Kappist and Hitlerite PuUches, its Spartaci.st 
and Communist plots. As allegiance to the new 
dynasty or the new form of government grows, 
the danger from conspiracy diminishes. The 
popular allegiance to the senate in republican 
Rome reduced considerably the chance of suc- 
cessful conspiracy, whereas the decline in the 
power of the senate and the rise of that of the 
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army, with its purely personal, often mercenary, 
allegiance, made assassinations and usurpations 
the rule. Divine sanction, popularly accepted, 
gave the Davidic dynasty in Judah a stability not 
enjoyed by the dynasties of Israel based upon 
the shifting sands of personal ability. In po.st- 
war Germany dynastic loyalty clashes with 
patriotism and constitutionali.sm, with results 
which vary in different sections of the country. 
The personal popularity of the Wittelsbach 
family is probably an important factor in the 
tendency of Bavaria to persist as the hotbed of 
monarchist conspiracy in Ciermany, 

Along w'ith the decline in the use of con- 
spiracy democracy has brought a decline in 
assassination resulting from conspiracy. 'Ehe 
change is an indication of the w'aning importance 
of the individual in jiolitical life. In a despotic 
monarchy consj>iracies tend to involve assassina- 
tion — almost uniformly where personal usurpa- 
tion of power results, frequently where revolu- 
tion is the aim. Machiavcili recognized that the 
monarch and his children must be disposed of, 
for they stand as perpetual threats to the 
permanence of the change. In democracies no 
single person stands in the way so definitely 
that he must be eliminated. 

'I'he immediate function of conspiracy is to 
achieve unitetl and well timed action by a group 
in the face of opposition and persecution by the 
government. Secrecy is therefore essential. But 
some communication is required to secure co- 
(ii dination and cooperation. The larger the 
grouj), the greater tlie problem becomes. Alcet- 
ings of large groujis tend to arouse suspicion; 
hence the number is kept as small as is compat- 
ible with possible success or, as in the case of 
Caesar, the eighty conspirators never hold 
general meetings but communicate through 
social visits to one another’s houses. Each per- 
son added increases the chance of treachery from 
within as well as of oliservation from without. 
Actual or potential sympathy is therefore an 
essential prerequisite to initiation into the secret. 
Bakunin, perennial conspirator, established a 
hierarchical conspiracy, the lower groups being 
ignorant of the aims and very existence of the 
groups above them. '^I'hc mere good faith of the 
spoken word may be supplemented by some 
solemn rite, such as the alleged drinking of a cup 
of wine mixed with blood by the Catilinarian 
conspirators or the Holy Communion, which, it 
is charged, sealed the Gunpowder Plot of 1605. 
Or some outrage may be committed by all to 
make each person subject to some severe 
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criminal penalty. Such was probably the purpose 
of the assassination of Hyperbolus by the oli- 
garchic conspirators of 411 n.c. 

Preexisting organizations not in themselves 
conspiracies may be seized upf)n by individuals 
as nuclei for plots. So close was the relationship 
between the political clubs of Athens and 
political conspiracies that the same word de- 
scribed both institutions. Permanent secret 
societies — masonic lodges, the Carbonari, the 
Jesuit order — have often been utilized in this 
way. Once started such plots may spread 
through an order, bringing in new chapters 
which are interested only in the newly acquired 
political aims. I’hey may even spread to other 
countries, as did the Carbonari movement to 
southern I’^rance. 

International contacts may play a more active 
part in conspiracies than that of mere conscious 
or uncon.scious imitation. Individual conspira- 
tors, like Bakunin and Major W'aldenmr Pabst, 
may plot successively, if unsuccessfully, in 
several countries. P'oreign dijdomats may en- 
courage conspiracies, as the luigli.shman Merry 
in the Burr case, or may even engage in them 
actively, as the Spaniard Bedmar in Venice in 
1618 and the Englishman Wickham in the 
Pichegru case in 1795. England sent C’adoudal to 
France with English funds to foment an uprising 
in Paris in 1803; Cerrnany sent Casement to 
Ireland in a submarine in 1916 accornpanietl by 
a shipload of arms for the use of Irish rebels. 
Open aid itiay not be forthcoming, but emigres 
may be sheltered while they hatch conspiracies 
against their native country. In this way even 
the traditionally neutral nations, such as 
Switzerland and Holland, become unwilling 
nests of conspirators. 

Once under way the conspiracy faces a num- 
ber of problems. Arms mu.st be secured, loyal- 
ties maintained. For these and other purposes 
funds are needed. Monarchist })lots may fre- 
quently receive .sufficient funds from the royal 
family itsell, its followers and those who .stand to 
gain through the restoration of confiscated 
estates or the payment of repudiated debts. 
Other conspiracies may find the problem some- 
what more diflicult. In this connection the 
United States has often played an important 
part through its great wealth and the willingness 
of its immigrants to finance various types of 
political endeavors in their home country. 'Phe 
proper time for striking the first blow must be 
determined — usually when the king is away, the 
country at war, suffering widespread or unrest 


and discontent manifest. The particular place is 
also important. Caesar was assassinated in the 
senate to give the act a political air. Control of 
Rome ordinarily carried with it control of the 
empire; the capture of Washington would mean 
little in a conspiracy in America. After activity 
begins some attempt must be made to gain the 
sympathy of the people, the ultimate authority 
in many cases. Brutus harangued them about 
liberty and tyranny; Lenin and Trotsky in 1917 
offered them an end to war, land for the peasants 
and factory control for the workers. 

The motives of conspirators vary not only 
with the individual plot but with the individual 
actors. 7 'he devotion of the Jesuits to their 
church, the patriotic nationalism of the Fenians, 
the constitutionalism of the Nihilists and the 
Carbonari, arc fairly self-evident and consistent 
motives. But the fanatical patriotism of Brutus, 
gladly sacrificing a friend to the liberty of Rome, 
may be linked with the class loyalty and individ- 
ual jealousies and ambitions of the other con- 
spirators. h'inancial gain is of course a factor of 
considerable influence, while the desire for 
power for its own sake plays a very important 
part, especially in conspiracies centering about a 
royal court. I'or in this environment in which 
all value is measured in terms of individual 
power and authority, in which no other outlet 
for talent and ambition is provided, the man 
without power seeks to gain it, the man deprived 
of it to regain it. Constable Bourbon seeks to 
regain his lost lands and military authority by 
plotting an invasion of France by Charles v and 
Henry viii. 'Fhe hand of a fair lady, pre.sumably 
bringing with her land and power, forms part of 
the promised reward in his case, as in that of 
other conspirators. Royalty deprived of a throne 
feels called upon by divine command and the 
habit of power as well as by the insistence of its 
followers to risk fortune, freedom and life in an 
attempt to regain power. Honor permits no 
other cour.se to a dethroned king and his family. 
They may even find themselves, like the Due 
d’Enghicn, pushed forward as aspirants for a 
crown they do not seek in a conspiracy of whose 
very existence they may be ignorant. Marx’s 
dictatorship of the proletariat to follow the 
social revolution was not without foundation in 
history and has received additional justification 
from the constant and determined plots against 
the Soviet government of Russia. 

Once involved the individual conspirator may 
run the gamut of a series of interesting psycho- 
logical stages. The nervous tension, arising 
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especially from the constant fear of discovery 
and heightened by every delay or mishap, in- 
creases as the time set for action draws closer. 
Brutus cannot sleep at night; his nervous fellow 
conspirators almost attack prematurely as Caesar 
engages in lengthy conversation with one who 
knows of the plot. Jlarmodius and Aristogeiton 
in 514 B.c. in a similar situation do act too 
hastily. Even action, once begun, does not bring 
complete relief, for success depends upon the 
cooperation of others. Perhaps some mishap, 
like Fiesco’s accidental fall into the sea, will ruin 
all as success seems attained; perhaps the plot 
has been revealed and the conspirator will, like 
Guy Fawkes, open his cellar door not to a fellow 
conspirator but to a police squad. 

Discovery and arrest meant almost certain 
death in the past, especially in an autocratic 
kingdom. Catiline might plot against the Roman 
republic and live to plot again, but ctHispiracies 
in the empire, even if only imaginary, lead to 
immediate death. 'Fhe formality of a trial may be 
granted; the sentence is inevitable. More 
recently, especially where the rights of the 
individual are protected, a real trial may bring 
only imprisonment or perhaps acquittal because 
of the difliculty of obtaining sufficient evidence. 
But executions after star chamber proceedings 
still occur under the G. P, 11 . in Russia, and the 
rapidity with which alleged anti- Fascist con- 
spirators are imprisoned under lengthy sentence 
in Italy casts some doubt upon the reality of the 
justice accordetl. 'Fhe very prevalence of con- 
spiracies, begotten by suppression, in turn 
begets increased suspicion and suppression. 
Censorship is tightened, secret police redouble 
their activities and agents provocateurs manu- 
facture conspiracies where they do not already 
exist. Nervous emperors fearing assa.s.sination 
strike quickly without investigating too care- 
fully; dictatorial I'ascism and Communism 
utilize all the well known machinery of oppres- 
sion to stimp out revolutionary conspiracies. 
'Fhus the vicious interaction of suppression and 
conspiracy continues, increasing in violence and 
intensity. 

Popular judgment upon conspiracies is essen- 
tially indicated by the unpleasant connotation of 
the term. The combination of secrecy and vi- 
olence are generally repulsive. Hence the plot- 
ting which precedes most successful revolutions 
is rachcr quickly forgotten; at least it is seldom 
referred to as a conspiracy. The pragmatic justi- 
fication of success lifts it out of that obnoxious 
category For the same reason attempts to dis- 
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credit particular groups frequently take the form 
of charges of conspiracy. The revelations of the 
Gunpow^der Plot and the Popish plot of 1678 
were successfully used against the Catholics in 
England. 'Fhe protocols of the Elders of Zion, 
the charges against Jugoslavs living in Italian 
territory, the perennial conspiracies charged to 
the experts and the conscrvati\'es in Russia, the 
plots attributed to the 1 . W. W. and the com- 
munists in the United States, are modern 
examples of this ancient practi.se. 
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CONSTABULARY. See Police. 

CONSTANT DE REBECQUE, HENRI BEN- 
JAMIN (1767-1830), Swiss-French man of 
letters, political pamphleteer and parliamen- 
tarian. I'hc vacillations of Constant’s person- 
ality, as well as of his career, have tended to 
divert attention from his remarkably consistent 
political doctrines. 'Fhese he had formulated 
even during his early political activities under 
the Directory and the Consulate before his 
exile by Napoleon; but they did not find fully 
rounded expression until the final period of his 
life, when after his return to 1 'ranee in 1814 he 
played a prominent part, both as political 
pamphleteer and parliamentarian, in laying the 
foundations of the liberal party in E'rance. 
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ITnder the changed conditions of the Restora- 
tion government Constant continued the mani- 
fold attempts of his predecessors to fix the 
boundary between state sovereignty and indi- 
vidual rights. His phrases are reminiscent of the 
past but underneath his terminology there have 
crept in new shades of meaning. His conven- 
tional attacks on unlimited sovereignty disguise 
what is essentially an antipathy to the very prin- 
ciple of sovereignty. Sovereignty arising from 
direct fxirticipation of the collective body of 
citizens passed with the small political group of 
antiquity and, despite Rousseau’s well meaning 
attempt to revive the idea of undclegatcd 
collectivity, has no practical interest in the 
modern state. Sovereignty as understood by 
Hodin or Hobbes or Rossuet was shattered by 
the French Revolution, which in this initial aim 
was entirely laudable, lint the sovereignty of the 
people, under guise of which were perpetrated 
the later tyrannies of the revolution, is as 
dangerous a weapon as that which it replaced. 
Yet since state activity is inescapable under 
modern conditions, and in default of better sanc- 
tion, this principle must be invoked as the basis 
of government. Having made this half hearted 
concession to the principle of .s<3vereignty. 
Constant immediately arrayed against it a host 
of limitations, couched apparently in orthodox 
terms of natural rights. But there is strikingly 
absent any generous concern for the interests of 
the collective body called the people or even for 
the interests of the majority. Constant was too 
closely akin in temperament to the ideologues to 
accept unreservedly a rationalistic, eighteenth 
century interpretation of natural law, with its 
implications of etjuality and uniformity. There 
was beginning to ajipear, beneath his moral 
apostrophes, a note of calculating demand on 
the part of the individual citizen to be left alone 
in his attempts to find happiness in his own un- 
conforming way. In the new" era of industry and 
commerce the individual is absorbed in his 
work. He has no leisure to participate directly in 
government. In many cases he has no leisure to 
devote adequate thought to the selection of a 
representative and is therefore reconciled to 
discriminations in the franchise. But he will find 
compensation if in his daily life and W"ork he is 
free from authoritarian interference. Any gain 
on the ])art of the state is a corresponding loss to 
the individual. That such advances should be 
kept at an irreducible minimum was the starting 
point of Con.stant’s political program. As the 
fundamental safeguard he adapted the theory of 


a rigid separation of powers, at the same time 
making a significant contribution to the tech- 
nique of constitutional monarchy in his assign- 
ment to the monarch of the completely negative 
role of arbitrator between the four other organs. 
His minor bulwarks of individualism — re- 
sponsibility of ministers and their agents, 
liberty of the press, due observance of legal 
forms and a system of federalism in which the 
local government is an independent branch of 
the executive power — were written large in the 
liberal program, while the negative implications 
of his doctrines were emphasized and constantly 
appealed to by nineteenth century liberals. 
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CONSTAN'J’INE (Constantinus, Flavius Va- 
lerius) (c. 274-337), Roman emperor. Constan- 
tine was born in upper Mocsia (Serbia) and was 
the son of the emperor Constantins i. He was 
saluted as Caesar by the army in Britain in 306, 
became Augustus in 307 and in 312 gained pos- 
session of Rome and the western half of the 
Roman Empire as senior Augustus. After de- 
feating and deposing his colleague Licinius in 
324 he ruled as sole emperor until his death. 

The administrative reforms of Constantine 
were a logical outgrowth of the changes initiated 
by Diocletian in the interests of autocracy, 
bureaucracy and military efficiency. They gave 
to the empire the organization which it retained 
with no substantial changes until the seventh 
century. In his religious policy, however, he 
boldly reversed the jiractise of his predecessors. 
By the so-callcd Edict of Milan in 313 he raised 
Christianity to equality with the public pagan 
cults, and by the privileges subsequently cen- 
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fcrreci upon the Christian clergy he paved the 
way for its ultimate triumph in the Christian 
Roman Empire. He insisted upon unity within 
the church and hence was drawn into the prob- 
lems of sectarian strife involving the Donatists 
and the Arians. In this sphere he undertook to 
uphold the oj>inion of the majority of the bishops 
and exercised the right to summon and preside 
over councils and to validate and enforce their 
decisions, as in the cases of the councils of Arles 
and Nicaea. This exercise of imperial authority 
in religious controversies was the initial step in 
the development of Justinian’s Caesaro-papism. 

By founding Constantinople as a Christian 
city to be the new capital of the empire (326) 
C’onstantine did much to foster the rise of the 
Byzantine state with its remarkable fusion of 
(Ireck, Roman and Christian cultures. 

A. E. R. Boak 
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CONS'rri’UENCY is the term ajiplied to each 
unit or district represented in a legislative body. 
With the growth of modern democracy a con- 
stituency has come to embrace a distinct geo- 
grajihical area, but in the earlier stages of repre- 
sentative government it was usual to establish 
legislative bodies upon the basis of distinct 
classes or estates. I'lie nobility, the clergy and 
the commons were often represented in separate 
bodies. The extent of the commons to be repre- 
sented compelled districting for convenience, 
and the geographical district provided a solution 
of the problem. But the older system of class 
representation has furnished the starting point 
of modern theories of functional representation 
which look toward social or occupational groups 
as the basic units. 

The requirement that “knights of the shire 
and citizens and burgesses should be dwelling 
and resident” within the constituencies they 
represented, although adopted in England in the 
reign of Henry v, was never enforced and in 
1774 laws relating to the residence of persons 
elected to Parliament were repealed. In the 
American colonies the development was the 
reverse. In Massachusetts, by act of the as- 
sembly in 1693, it was directed that representa- 


tives must reside in the towns for which they 
were chosen. I'his practise was followed gen- 
erally throughout the colonies. By 1776 the idea 
generally prevailed that no man in any colony, 
regardless of wealth or attainments, could so 
efficiently serve in the colonial legislature for a 
given district as one who lived within that dis- 
trict. It was this notion which led the framers of 
the Constitution of the United States to require 
that senators and representatives shall be in- 
habitants of the state in which they are chosen. 

Formerly representatives in legislative bodies 
were controlled by instructions from their con- 
stituents. This practise, in vogue in England as 
late as the seventeenth century, was brought to 
America. In Massachusetts deputies were sent 
from towns to the general courts with instruc- 
tions governing their conduct in that assembly 
and on their return they were required to report 
on the business transacted. From New England 
the practise of voting instructions spread to the 
other colonies. In the southern colonies instruc- 
tions were not voted until after 1765, although 
the right of petition was granted and freely 
exercised from a much earlier date. 

Meanwhile in England a new theory of 
representation arose which was inconsistent 
with ♦^he practise of instructions. Beginning in 
the Discourses concerning* Government of Alger- 
non Sidney (Lamdon i6q 8) and culminating in 
the speech of Edmund Burke to the electors of 
Bristol in 1774 {Works y vol. ii, Boston 1865, p. 
89-98) the idea developed that after the repre- 
sentatives had been returned and had taken their 
scats in the I louse of Commons they ought not 
any longer to have a dependence upon those they 
represented. “As members of this House,” Sir 
William Yonge told his colleagues in 1734, 
“they ought to drop not only their dependence 
upon, but even their concern for the particular 
city they represent, in order to concur with the 
rest of the members of this I louse in what they 
judge to be for the general interest of the 
nation” (Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of 
Englandy vol. ix, lamdon i8ti, p. 451). Instruc- 
tions to members of Parliament by the electors 
were barred on the ground that they would 
hamper representatives in the discharge of their 
lawful duties and by restricting the freedom of 
parliamentary debate hinder their legislating for 
the good of the whole community. 

The idea of a restricted mandate was not ap- 
plied to the members of the United States 
House of Representatives. These men were not 
to be simply the delegates of the people; for the 
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purposes of government they were to be the 
people themselves. They were to be guided by 
“the deliberate sense of the community,” but 
this was not to require “an un (qualified com- 
plaisance to every sudden breeze of passion, or 
to every transient impulse which the people may 
receive from the arts of men, who Hatter their 
prejudices to betray their interests” {The 
Federalist, cd. by H. C. I^dge, New York 1888, 
p. 446). But senators were deemed to be “in the 
quality of ambassadors of the states” (Elliot, J., 
Debates on the Federal Constitution, vol. ii, 2nd 
ed. Philadelphia 1881, p. 46). It was therefore 
considered entirely appropriate that they should 
receive instructions from the stale legislatures 
which elected them. At the outset the state 
legislatures instructed their senators very 
freely, in some cases demanding the resignation 
of those who refused compliance. It was not 
until the Whig party, which opposed the 
“doctrine of instnictions,” came into power 
that the practise fell into disuse. 

I'he rise of the party system substituted 
another means of control. Representatives today 
so definitely owe their jdaces to the jiarty organ- 
ization that an intermediate agency stands bi;- 
tween them and the electorate. I'aithful service 
to the party is necessary to continuance in 
public office, but the obligation is {irimarily U) 
the local party organization. 'Fhe party exercises 
control over the rejiresentative sufiposedly in the 
interest of its members, but however success- 
fully the control is exerci.sed in tlie interest of 
the constituency it is the party, not the constit- 
uency as such, which must assume responsibil- 
ity for the public conduct of the representative. 

The success of English speaking peojdes in 
operating the institutions of representative gov- 
ernment has led to the extension of the sy.stem in 
many countries. But thereby variations in the 
theory and practise of representative govern- 
ment have arisen. In Latin American countries 
the representation in the legislative body is as a 
rule of a general rather than a local character, 
and party organizations based upon religious or 
economic differences struggle for control of the 
government. I'hc same observation may be 
made of representative government in many of 
the countries of continental Europe. The ex- 
perience of (ireat Britain in extending represen- 
tative government to India is more or less 
indicative of the course of tlevelopment in many 
parts of the world. In India votes seem to de- 
pend very little upon questions of policy but 
elmost entirely on religion, caste, local pressure 


or personal grounds. The voter docs not seem to 
have asserted any hold upon his representative, 
nor do the elected legislators feel that they owe 
him allegiance. In short, the mandate from the 
constituency does not exist. 
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CONS'riTUTIONAECONVENTIONS.Thc 
term con.stitutional convention designates a 
representative l)ody chosen for the purpose of 
considering and either adopting or proposing 
a new constitution or changes in an existing 
constitution. As an integral part of govern- 
mental structure the constitutional convention 
is characteristically an American institution. 
But conventions or constituent assemblies were 
used during the P'lench revolutionary period 
and have been used in other countries as well 
to frame constitutions when older institutions 
have been entirely superseded by revolution or 
otherwise. Constituent assemblies were em- 
ployed for the framing of many of the post-wak 
constitutions of Europe. The Argentine con- 
stitution provides for revision through a con- 
stitutional convention, and some other consti- 
tutions jirovidc for similar devices. Some of the 
elements of a constitutional convention are 
found in the French National Assembly com- 
posed of the two houses meeting together for 
the purpose of revising the constitutional laws, 
but the members of the French Senate and 
Chamber of Deinities are not chosen especially 
for this purpose. 

The constitutional convention had its origm 
in the American Revolution. Provincial assem- 
blies had been in most of the colonies subject 
to prorogation or adjournment by royal gov- 
ernor. They were in the early da5^s of the 
revolution largely replaced by provincial con- 
gresses or conventions. These, when it became 
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necessary to set up new forms of government, 
were called upon to take action. Since the theory 
of social contract lay at the foundation of the 
political philosophy of the American Revolu- 
tion, it was natural that in framing new con- 
stitutions some application should be made of 
the principle that government rests upon com- 
pact. During the period of the making of state 
constitutions in 1776 and 1777 no special con- 
ventions were assembled or could conveniently 
have been assembled solely for the purpose of 
framing constitutions, but in at least eight states 
the existing congresses or conventions which 
framed constitutions were expressly authorized 
by the voters to take such action, and in several 
states new elections of delegates were held 
primarily for the purpose of obtaining such 
authorization. 'I’hc first constitutions of Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina and New Jersey were 
framed by bodies without explicit authorization 
by the voters, and some of the members j^ro- 
tested against such action in Virginia and South 
Carolina. 

The theory of the social contract may also 
have been responsible for the prevalent feeling 
that no constitution should be put into effect 
until it had been approved by the people. 
Objection was made to the New Hampshire 
constitution of 1776 because it was not sub- 
mitted to the people, and resolutions of local 
bodies sought to obtain such submission in 
North Carolina in 1776 and New York in 1777. 
Informal submissif)ns were made in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania ami North Carolina in 1776 and 
in South Carolina in 177S. The proposed Mas- 
sachusetts constitution of 1778 was the first 
instrument of government framed by a legis- 
lative body authorized to take such action and 
formally submitted to a vote of the people. 
New Hampshire took the further step in 1778 
of assembling a convention for the sole purpose 
of framing and submitting a constitution. In 
the framing of the Massachusetts constitution 
of 1780 were first combined all the steps now 
common in the use of state constitutional con- 
ventions: the submission to popular vote of 
the question of calling a convention for the 
sole purpose of framing a constitution, the 
popular election of members to compose the 
convention, the submission of the constitution 
to popular vote. 

By 1784 the constitutional convention was 
finnly established as a body distinct from the 
legislature. The constitutions of Pennsylvania 
(1776), Vermont (1777), Massachusetts (1780) 


and New Hampshire (1784) provided for the 
future use of conventions. With few exceptions 
state constitutions have since 1784 been framed 
or adopted by constitutional conventions. Al- 
though twelve state constitutions now contain 
no provision for the assembling of constitutional 
conventions, the propriety of calling them is 
recognized in all states except Rhode Island, 
where a proposed new constitution, drafted by 
a convention under legislative authority, was 
rejected in 1898 and 1899. An effort of the 
Indiana legislature in 1911 to propose a new 
cr)nstitution was enjoined by the courts [Elling- 
ham r. Dye, 178 Ind. 336 (1912)], but a sub- 
stantially complete revision of the Virginia 
constitution was made by legislative proposal 
of amendment and approved by popular vote 
in 1928. In New Hampshire the constitution 
can be amended only as a result of proposals 
by a constitutional convention. 

The C'onstitiition of the United States was 
framed by an especially assembled convention 
and provides for amendment through the use of 
conventions, but this {)lan has never been used 
or seriously considered since 1787; instead the 
amendments have been proposed by the two 
houses of Congress and ratified by the state 
legislatures. 

More than two hundred constitutional con- 
ventions have been held in the states or in 
territories socking admission to the union, but 
not all of these conventions have framed con- 
stitutions. 'Fhc more successful recent practise 
has been for conventions not to submit com- 
plete revisions of constitutions but to limit 
themselves to the proposal of amendments to 
the existing state constitution, as was done in 
Ohio in 1912, in Massachusetts in 1917-19 and 
in Nebraska in 1920. 'riic convention when so 
used performs the same service as does the 
stale legislature in proposing amendments but 
has the advantage of limiting itself to the one 
task of considering proposed changes in the 
state constitution. 

Most of the state constitutions require that 
the question of calling a constitutional con* 
vention be submitted to popular vote; some 
require that it be submitted at regular intervals 
— New York, for example, requires submission 
every twenty years. New 1 lampshire every se\ en 
years. Where constitutions do not require a 
popular vote on the question or contain no pro- 
visions whatever regarding conventions, it ma> 
generally be assumed that the legislature has 
power to call a convention without popular 
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vote; the Indiana Supreme Court, however, in 
1917 (JIcnnctt V. Jackson, 186 Jnd. 533, 539) 
held that a popular vote was necessary even 
though the constitution contrins no provision 
whatever regarding a convention. 

'I'hc con.stitutional convention as developed 
in the American states is a unicameral body 
composed of delegates elected liy popular vote. 
The members are ordinarily elected from the 
di.stricts employed for the election of members 
to the legislature. If, therefore, the constitu- 
tional defect to be cured is one cjf underrepre- 
sentation of any group in the state legislature, 
the convention is not an effective instrumental- 
ity, because like the legislature it will reflect 
the interests of the groups that are overrep- 
resented. 

Once a convention is authorized and assem- 
bled, its j^rocediire is largely determined by the 
fact that it is a unicameral hotly conveneil for 
one specific purpose. In oriler to perform its 
functions adetjuately it must have control over 
Its membership and power to determine its 
procedure and to elect its olliccrs. Its committee 
organization must largely be determined by the 
specific piirpfises for which it is a.ssembled. If 
the purpOvSe is merely that of pro]V)sing a few 
amendments to an existing constitution, as has 
several times been the case in New Hampshire, 
the procedure naturally differs from that in a 
convention which is convened to draft a new 
constitution or to submit a comjdete revision 
of an existing constitution. 

'rhe federal convention of 1787 sought to 
teach agreement upon matters of general prin- 
ciple by sitting in committee of the whole. A 
committee of detail was then appointed and 
later a committee on such parts of the consti- 
tution as had been postponed or had not been 
acted upon. Intimately the plan was referred 
to a committee on style and arrangement, which 
drafted the constitution in what was practically 
its final form. In a number of the earlier state 
conventions a small committee was appointed 
with power to prepare and report the draft 
of a cfinstitution to the full convention. This 
method was adopted by the revolutionary con- 
ventions of Maryland, Virginia, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania in 1776 and by those of New 
York and Vermont in 1777; all these conven- 
tions were assembled not only to frame consti- 
tutions but also to conduct the state government 
in time of war. A special committee to frame 
the constitution was also used in the Massa- 
chusetts convention of 1779-80. The plans em- 


ployed in framing these earlier constitutions 
gave greater opportunity for the dominating 
influence of one man. Thus the Pennsylvania 
constitution of 1776 largely reflected the views 
of Benjamin Franklin, and the influence of 
John Adams appeared dominantly in the Massa- 
chusetts constitution of 1780. The more com- 
mon and more recent practise of conventions 
has been to appoint a number of committees 
and to assign to each the consideration of pro- 
posals involving a particular subject. Usually 
there is also a committee on style, or on arrange- 
ment and phraseology, w^hose function it is to 
hannonize the various proposals approved by 
the convention and to draft the proposed con- 
stitutional changes in form for final apjiroval 
by the convention. 

Of tlie state constitutions adopted before 
1785 only those of Massachusetts (1780) and 
New Hampshire (1784) were formally sub- 
mitted for popular vole. I'rom the revolutionary 
period to 1829 constitutions were occasionally 
so submitted. 'Phe second Virginia constitutuin 
was submitted in 1S29, and from this time until 
1860 submi.ssion was the jirevailing although 
not uniform practise. During the Civil War 
period submission became the exception rather 
than the rule in the southern states. From the 
Ci\il War until 1890 constitutional conventions 
almost uniformly submitted their work to pop- 
ular vote, and, while such submission has been 
the more common practise, since 1890 constitu- 
tions were put into effect without popular vote 
in Mississip})i (1890), South Carolina (1895), 
Delaware (1897), Virginia (1902) and Louisiana 
(1898, 1913, 1921). Of the thirty-six state con- 
stitutions which explicitly provide for consti- 
tutional conventions nineteen require that con- 
stitutional changes framed by such conventions 
be submitted to the people. 

In the state constitutional system the con- 
vention has become a recognized organ for the 
revision of the state’s fundamental law. A 
constitutional convention when assembled in 
no way supersedes the organs of the existing 
state government and does not take over the 
ordinary functions of state government. Its 
function of adopting or proposing constitutional 
change is in a sense legislative but is limited 
by the purpose for which the convention is 
as.sembled. Conflicts between a convention and 
the state legislature have infrequently occurred, 
but occasionally legislatures in acts providing 
for conventions have .sought to limit the powers 
of the con>'ention. Judicial expressions in sup- 
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port of legislative power to impose such limi- 
tations are found in Pennsylvania and Louisi- 
ana; the sounder view, however, seems to be 
that expressed by the judiciary committee of 
the New York convention of 1894: ‘’It is of the 
greatest importance that a body chosen by the 
pcojde of this state to revise the organic law 
of the state, should be as free from interference 
from the several departments of governments 
as the legislative, executive, and judiciary are, 
from interference by each other. Unless this 
were so, the will of the ]>eople might easilv be 
nullified by the existing judiciary or legislature. 
Should the latter attempt to enact a law pro- 
hibiting the constitutional convention from re- 
stricting the existing power of the legislature, 
the act would be at once recognized as an 
unwarranted invasion of the rights of the peo- 
}>lc” {Revised Record of the (Jonstitutiomd Con- 
vention of vol. i, Albany igoo, p. 250). 

While not altogether free from partisan in- 
fluences constitutional conventions have ordi- 
narily been less partisan than legislatures, and 
in some states the members have been elected 
on a non-partisan ticket. 'Phey have ordinarily, 
however, been content to follow rather than 
to lead, and since the revolutionary period «iml 
the framing of the national constitution little 
of constructive statesmanship has developed in 
such conventions. They have imposed limita- 
tions upon legislative authority in order to 
prevent the continuance or repetition of legis- 
lative policies that have failed. They have em- 
bodied in their constitutions details of policy 
recognized as desirable at the time the conven- 
tion itself was sitting. As organs for effective 
state governmental policies of a permanent 
character they have largely failed, altliough this 
may merely be equivalent to a statement that 
they have been little if at all in advance of the 
political intelligence of the times in which they 
have acted. While conventions have been useful 
in the periodic reexamination and revision of 
state constitutions there is little evidence that 
on the whole their work has been superior to 
the constitutional changes proposed by the 
legislative bodies and adopted by popular vote. 

Walter F. Dodd 
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CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 'I'here arc three 
types of constitutional law: the English type, 
characterized by the absence of a w ritten consti- 
tution, the continental type, where there is a 
WTitten constitution which is not judicially en- 
forced; and the American type, where the written 
constitution is given effect by the judicial power 
to declare laws unconstitutional. 

In Great Britain the constitution is the sum of 
princi])les which arc observed in the exercise of 
the powers of government and which are em- 
bodied in acts of Parliament or other declara- 
tions i.r in unwritten traditions and under- 
standings. But both flic law' and the custom of 
the constitution, having no higher formal sanc- 
tion than ordinary statutes or the common Jaw, 
yield to any act that Parliament may pass, how- 
ever contrary to accepted and fundamental 
principles of government. A statute is thus 
legally suj>erior to the constitution. In con.se- 
quence constitutional law' of tliis type cannot be 
clearly distinguished from other public law, and 
a treatise like Sir William Anson’s on the Law 
and Custom of the (Constitution (1886-92) may 
legitimately cover the entire range of written and 
unwritten law which the author regards as essen- 
tial to the functioning of government. 

Where the constitution forms a distinct legal 
instrument, as it docs in most modern countries, 
proclaiming itself by its designation as a funda- 
mental and paramount act, the scope of that 
instrument also determines the scope of consti- 
tutional law. As fundamental and paramount 
law the written constitution has legal validity 
and authority, although its only sanctions may 
be a promissory oath and political responsibility. 
The practise of continental jurists has always 
recognized constitutional law as one of the legal 
disciplines, irrespective of whether it can be- 
come matter of judicial cognizance. 
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This paramount authority of the constitution priatc for legislative elaboration than for the 


is greatly aided if the method of framing or 
amending it is such as to set it apart clearly from 
ordinary legislation, while it is correspondingly 
weakened if the constitution can be amended by 
an act of legislation formally indistinguishable 
from the enactment of other statutes, with the 
simple addition of observing certain safeguards 
in the enactment of the constitution amending 
legislation. Thus in Germany the constitution of 
1919 is amendable by legislation in which a two- 
thirds majority of the Reichstag concurs, and if 
it is apprehended that an important statute may 
raise a constitutional question the practise has 
been introduced of reciting in the enacting 
clause of the statute that it has been passed by 
a majority sufficient to satisfy a constitutional 
amendment. 'I’his produces a formal confusion 
between constitutional and ordinary law. 

The distinctive character of the constitution 
and of constitutional law becomes most pro- 
nounced if the violation of constitutional provi- 
sions can be made the ground of a judicial con- 
test, and particularly where a successful contest 
may result in the nullification of legislative acts. 
The judicial power to declare laws unconstitu- 
tional may be a logical consequence of a federal 
constitution. If such a constitution assigns to 
federal laws a status superior to state laws and 
gives to courts jurisdiction to enforce federal 
laws, it follows that the legislative act of a mem- 
ber state cannot be given judicial effect as against 
conflicting provisions of federal statutes; and 
under the German federal constitution of 1871 
the judicial power to declare state laws invalid in 
this respect has always been acknowledged by 
German jurists, the relation between federal 
and state laws being analogous to the relation 
between a statute and a municipal ordinance or 
between a statute and an administrative regula- 
tion. The federal constitution will have the same 
paramount force as a federal statute. 

Under the constitution of a unitary state or of 
a federated member state, which limits legisla- 
tive powers, the title of the courts to an enforc- 
ing authority by way of nullification of statutes 
is as a matter of theoretical jurisprudence con- 
troversial. In opposition to the power it may be 
argued that a constitution, even if its mandates 
are intended as cheeks having the character of 
law, addre.sses itself to the political organs of the 
state; and that the reliance upon a politically 
operative sanction cxjiresses itself in the manner 
of phrasing its provisions, many of the clauses 
being so generally worded as to be more appro- 


application of judicial rules of construction. The 
classical American exposition of this view is to 
be found in the opinion of Chief Justice Gibson 
of Pennsylvania in the case of Eakin v. Raub 
[12 S. and R. 330, 348 (1825)], in which it is 
pointed out that “the constitution, then, con- 
tains no practical rules for the administration of 
distributive justice, which alone concerns the 
judiciary; and that these rules are furnished in 
acts of ordinary legislation . . . .” Even where 
constitutional provisions arc legally phrased, it 
may be claimed that under a theory of coordina- 
tion of the three departments of government the 
action of the legislature, which must interpret in 
order to legislate and which is called upon to act 
first in order of time, is entitled to respect on the 
part of the courts, just as the courts assume that 
the executive in enforcing their judgments will 
respect their interpretation. The argument in 
favor of the finality of legislative interpretation 
has in the past generally prevailed with foreign 
jurists, and this view has found express recogni- 
tion in the Prussian constitution of 1850 (article 
106) and in the Swiss constitution of 1874 
(article 113). 

The argument in favor of an overriding judi- 
cial power of interpretation has found expression 
in Chief Justice Marshall’s opinion in the case of 
Marbury v. Madison [5 IJ. S. 137, 176-180 
(1803)], and American lawyers have generally 
accepted it as valid and final. It is particularly 
noteworthy that Chief Justice Gibson toward 
the close of his judicial career, “from experience 
of the necessity of the case,” recanted the opin- 
ion expressed twenty years before in Eakin v. 
Raub [Norris v. Clymer, 2 Pa. St. 277 (1845)]. 
Inevitably the controversy was settled not on the 
basis of logic but as a matter of historical devel- 
opment and of popular acquiescence. During 
the colonial period the way had been prepared 
by theories of popular sovereignty, of natural 
rights, of paramount laws and of limited legisla- 
tive powers; and the recognition of the judicial 
power expresses a profound and universal con- 
viction that the function of interpretation can be 
most safely entrusted to courts of justice and 
constitutes, as it were, a judicial monopoly. 

Once established, the judicial power to de- 
clare laws unconstitutional dominates constitu- 
tional law as a branch of jurisprudence. Trea- 
tises on constitutional law arc devoted mainly to 
the analysis of judicial decisions, and the pro- 
fessional and academic study of constitutional 
law is the study of case law. Congress itself dis- 
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cusses its powers almost entirely on the basis of 
judicial decisions and is in danger of losing a 
sense of independent responsibility; because the 
Supreme Court feels compelled to give effect to 
a statute which violates a treaty, we find Senator 
Lodge declaring that “the right of Congress to 
abrogate a treaty directly or indirectly by statute 
is unquestioned and has been sustained by the 
Supreme Court” {Congressional Record, voL Ixi, 
1921, pt. i, p. 836). 

Under the dominance of case law constitu- 
tional relations with which the courts arc not 
likely to deal assume a secondary place in legal 
treatment. Such matters as the difference be- 
tween presidential and parliamentary forms of 
government arc in any event rather political 
than legal; but even where legal provisions con- 
trol or at least enter into constitutional relations, 
the issues are not likely to be thoroughly venti- 
lated until they become matter of judicial con- 
troversy. The presidential power of removing 
officers was incorporated into constitutional law 
only by the decision in the Myers case [272 U. S. 
52 (1Q2O)], rendered long after the power had 
been practically conceded by the legislative 
repeal of the Tenure of Office acts; for the issue 
made by President Wilson in connection with 
the national budget bill in 1920 wtis quickly 
dropped by President Harding. 

Perhaps it has been a factor in making it 
possible for the judicial character of American 
constitutional law to establish itself that, gen- 
erally sjieaking, politically controverted issues 
were kept out of court with the conspicuous ex- 
ception of the Dred Scott Case; and this again 
was possible because there were — apart from the 
right of secession — no greatly controverted 
political issues; had there been anything in the 
United States like the protracted struggle be- 
tween legislature and executive that has recently 
been witnessed in the Philippines, we might 
have come to realize the limits of the capacity of 
the courts to determine vital constitutional 
issues. 

The habit of judicial scrutiny has, however, 
also enlarged the province of constitutional law. 
On the one hand, increasingly legalistic phrasing 
of constitutional provisions has led to increas- 
ingly legalistic interpretation; on the other hand, 
the courts have become astute in discovering 
limitations of legislative power on the basis of 
general clauses and principles. 

The growth in length of American state con- 
stitutions has often been commented on. If the 
direction of the growth is analyzed it will be 
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found that the fundamental guaranties of 
private rights have remained almost stationary; 
that while there has been some attempt at fixing 
social and economic policies in the constitution 
the movement has not been sustained; and that 
on the whole the increase in bulk has been due to 
detail of organization. In some cases the policy of 
constitutional fixation is obviously due to dis- 
trust of the legislature, as in the apportionment 
of representative districts in the constitution of 
the state of New York, which leaves nothing to 
further legislative action; but in most cases the 
practi.se serves no intelligible purpose beyond 
gratifying the desire of the constitution makers 
to perpetuate arrangements which they con- 
sider wise. 

'I’he more elaborate the constitutional organ- 
ization, the more likely it is to contain implica- 
tions that are unrealized and unforeseen, and 
such resulting limitations may under a legalistic 
spirit of judicial construction seriously impede 
legislative and constitutional progress. 'Lhc con- 
stitutional recognition of an office may lend 
color to claims of independence from statutory 
regulation [People ex rel. Gullett et al. %). 
McCullough, 254 111 . 9 (1912); State ex rel. 
University of Minnesota v. Chase, 175 Minn. 
259 (1928); Board of Kegents of the LJni versify 
of Michigan v. Auditor General, 167 Mich. 444 
(1911)], and the constitutional power to appoint 
suliordinates will prevent the application of the 
merit system to the office until the merit system 
itself is written into the constitution [People ex 
rcl. Killeen v. Angle, 109 N. Y. 564 (1888)]. 
Such administrative independence from the 
legislature produces a species of legislative 
anarchy, since there is no available method of 
making a rule voluntarily adopted binding upon 
succc.ssors in office except through comity, and 
departure from rule or precedent has all the 
sanction of new law. It also involves difficulties, 
in the way of making the official power fully 
operative through appropriate sanctions, which 
the courts laying down the doctrine of inde- 
pendence have apparently not thought out. 

The history of reform movements is a history 
of constitutional obstacles to be overcome, and 
in many cases the impeding provisions had in 
their turn been the product of reform move- 
ments. The first constitution of Illinois, adopted 
in 1818, would be a more serviceable instru- 
ment today than the present constitution of 
1870; and the proposed but defeated constitu- 
tion of 1922 would have created as many ob- 
stacles as it removed. The formal or style re- 
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quiremcnts relating to the title of statutes and 
amending acts create constitutional problems 
without serving any valuable purpose. An alto- 
gether undue proportion of American constitu- 
tional law is of this technical and almost futile 
character. The obvious remedy of a proper re- 
straint in the piling up of constitutional detail is 
a counsel of perfection; the leaders of the bar, 
who generally play a prominent part in consti- 
tutional conventions, apparently regard '-he 
elaborate type of instrument as politically 
inevitable. 

The earlier type of a brief instrument is at 
present best represented by the Constitution of 
the United States, which has the double aspect 
of a federal compact and a fundamental law. 'I'lie 
jurisdictional adjustments in a federal state offer 
a specific judicial problem wliich is complicated 
in the United States by the fact that a distribu- 
tion of powers made for a relatively Uk^sc 
federation had to be made to fit a constantly 
more closely welded national union. 'I’he inter- 
pretation of the commerce clause both as a 
grant of power to Congress and as a limitation 
upon the states must be judged as a political 
rather than as a legal performance. 

If from the point of view of constructive 
jurisprudence it may be contended that the un- 
due rigidity of American as compared with other 
federal adjustments (resulting, for example, in 
the matter of divorce jurisdiction in “twilight 
zones” incapable of being adequately dealt with 
by legislation) has been added to rather than 
tempered by judicial construction, particularly 
by the theory that even the moderate exercise of 
state power must be denied if its possible abuse 
might injure national intere.sts, this too must 
probably be attributed to the feeling that the 
benefit of any doubt should be given to the 
national power. However, the Supreme Court 
has not been consistent in this respect, and its 
subtle distinctions occasionally manifest serious 
error as well as deplorable fluctuation. 

The explicit limitations upon legislative 
powers (as distinguished from limitations result- 
ing from positive provisions) which we find in 
all American constitutions are partly specific and 
partly general. The specific limitations, largely 
the heritage of past constitutional struggles, 
relate to political rights and the possible abuse of 
governmental power through criminal legisla- 
tion and the administration of justice and are of 
great historic and legal interest; but it is in the 
general limitations that we look for the essence 
of constitutional law. The general limitations are 


associated with the concepts of due process, the 
equal protection of the laws and the separation 
of powers. Due process is enjoined by the federal 
constitution both upon Congress, in the Fifth 
Amendment, and upon the states, in the Four- 
teenth Amendment, so that the same guaranty 
by the state constitutions has become of minor 
importance. 'Fhe equal protection of the laws is 
enjoined by the federal constitution upon the 
states; and the separation of powers is a prin- 
ciple both of federal and of state government, 
but is not enjoined by the federal constitution 
upon the states. Even if this separation could be 
said to be essential to the republican form of 
government, which the United States guaran- 
tees to the states, that guaranty is held to be 
merely political, and not judicially enforceable 
[Pacific States 'lelephone and Telegraph Co. v. 
Oregon, 223 IJ. S. 118 (1912)]. 

The equal protection of the laws was written 
into the Fourteenth Amendment as a result of 
the Civil War and was intended for the protec- 
tion of the Negro race. It has prevented com- 
pulsory residential segregation of the two races 
but not segregation in schools or in public con- 
veyances. Judged merely by judicial decisions 
its effect upon legislative race discrimination 
may be regarded as only moderate; but it has un- 
doubtedly prevented the enactment of much ad- 
verse race legislation, and this “invisible” result 
is probably more important than that which is 
reflected iii the action of the courts The equal 
protection of the laws may also be relied upon to 
defeat legislative discrimination other than that 
based upon race. 'Phe decision of the Supreme 
Court that an exemption of agricultural pro- 
ducers invalidated an antitrust statute [Connolly 
z). Union Sewer Pipe Co., 184 U. S. 540 (1902)] 
was for a long time the most advanced judicial 
position taken in that respect; and the authority 
of that decision was greatly weakened, if not 
destroyed, by the later almost universal adoption 
of a legislative policy favoring agricultural co- 
operation, which the Supreme Court now sup- 
ports [Liberty Warehouse Co. v. Burley To- 
bacco Growers Ass’n., 276 U. S. 71 (1928)]. 
More recently, however, the Supreme Court 
has given the principle of equality new and un- 
expected applications, particularly in favor of 
corporations in the matter of licensing require- 
ments [lx)uis K. Liggett Co. v. Baldridge, 278 
U. S. 105 (1928); Frost z). Corporation Commis- 
sion of Oklahoma, 278 U. S. 515 (1929)] and of 
tax discrimination [Schlesinger, Executors, v. 
Wisconsin, 270 U. S. 230 (1926); Untermeyer v. 
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Anderson, 276 U. S. 440 (1928); Quaker City 
Cab Co. V. Pennsylvania, 277 U. S. 389 (1928)]. 
While these decisions arc marked b\ strong dis- 
sents and are incapable of being reduced to con- 
sistent and easily workable rules, they serve as a 
warning that if the indispensable legislative 
j>owcr of classification is used by way of unjust 
discrimination it must at least be prepared to 
stand the test of judicial scrutiny. 

The principle of the separation of pow^*“s 
raises problems of constitutional law in c()nnec- 
tion with the delegation of legislative power and 
with the independence of the judiciary. Since 
delegation of legislative power to some extent is 
inevitable and since total surrender is improb- 
ab!j in America, the tjuestion is entirely that of 
the reasonabhi'tcss of the jurticular delegation of 
power. 'I’hc Supreme Court, while subscribing 
to the principle of non-surrender, has sustained 
delegation where it has become a practical 
legislative proposition, particularly in connec- 
tion with ttic so-called flexible tariff [Ilamjiton 
and Co. V. United States, 276 U. S. 394 (1928)]. 
The integrity of the judicial power is construed 
by the Sujireme Court to mean that a court can- 
not be burdened with the function of advice or 
inconclusive determination — a technical doc- 
trine, the precise implications of which are not as 
yet ascertainable. The freedom of ordinary' civil 
and criminal justice from e.\ccuti\ e or legislative 
interference is firmly established; but in connec- 
tion with the exercise of administrative justice 
the question is to what extent administrative 
determinations may be made conclusive. W'hilc 
the jurisiliction of administrative commis.sions 
has expanded rapidly, an adequate right to 
judicial review has cither been recognized as a 
matter ol common law or has been accorded by 
statutory provision or, if necessary, has been 
enforced by the courts as a constitutional right. 

The protection of the right to judicial review^ 
by the federal Supreme Court [Ohio Valley 
Water Co. v. Ben Avon Borough, 253 U. S, 287 
(1920)] shows that it constitutes part of the 
guaranty of due jiroccss and not merely of the 
separation of powers. 

Due process is the most inclusive of constitu- 
tional guaranties and its expanding application 
makes it almost possible to ignore more specific 
clauses. It may be convenient to identify with 
due process the entire theory of inherent limita- 
tions upon legislative power which has been pro- 
duced by the more recent development of con- 
stitutional law. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth centun' the 
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idea of inherent limitations in accordance with 
natural law theories was confined to the protec- 
tion of vested rights from retrospective invasion; 
and there was no suggestion- that freedom of 
individual action had an assured immunity 
fiom legislative regulation by general and pro- 
spectively operating rules, except as such im- 
munity was incorporated in specific guaranties 
(freedom of speech and press, religion, etc.). 
After the Civil War there gradually emerged the 
idea that as in the administration of justice due 
process in the last analysis stands for just cause, 
so just cause is also a requirement to be ob- 
served in legislative interference with private 
right and means in connection with such legisla- 
tion the reasonable exercise of some legitimate 
funct’on of government. I'he first conspicuous 
application of this theory by the Sujiremc Court 
related to inherent limits of the taxing power, 
and the theory was here applied without specific 
reference to the due process clause [Loan Asso- 
ciation 7 \ 'lopcka, 87 U. S. 655 (1875)]. 

The impulse to the insistence upon inherent 
limitations was given by a consci-vative ojiposi- 
tion to a growing pojnilar conviction that un- 
checked capitalistic jiowit w'as detrimental to 
public interests, 'rile jiopular conviction mani- 
festetl itself in measures for the control of rail- 
roads and later of trusts and for the protection of 
labor; the opposition centiTed on railroad and on 
labor legislation. The decisions in the so-called 
Granger cases of 1877 concede full power of 
legislative control over “business affected w'ith a 
public interest” (eventually qualified by holding 
that regulation must not become confiscation); 
but Chief Justice Waite intimated that there was 
no power to control rights purely and exclusively 
private [Munn Illinois, 94 U. S. 113 (1877)]. 
This foreshadowed the constitutional right of 
freedom of contract, which became conspicuous 
first ill connection with labor legislation and 
then in connection with other economic regula- 
tion. 

The recognition, under the guaranty of due 
process on liehalf of liberty and property, of a 
sphere of immunity from legislative regulation 
must, for the present at least, be regarded as part 
of American constitutional law. Where there are 
no special conditions either by reason of the 
nature of the business (transportation, in- 
surance) or by reason of great public emergency 
[housing shortage. Block v. Hirsh, 256 U. S. 135 
(1921)] a majority of the Supreme Court holds 
legislation directly or indirectly fixing prices, 
wages or rent to be invalid [Adkins et al. v. 
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Children's Hospital, 261 U. S. 525 (1923); Jay plied to the anomalous survival of commonly 


Burns Baking Co. v. Bryan, 264 U. S. 504 
(1924); Chastleton Corporation v. Sinclair, 264 
U. S. 543 (1924); Tyson and Brother v. Banton, 
273 U, S. 418 (1927); Fairmont Creamery Co. v. 
Minnesota, 274 U. S. 1 (1927); Ribnik v. 
McBride, 277 U. S. 350 (1928)] — all of these 
being decisions rendered in the decade between 
1920 and 1930. Until recently it seemed that this 
protection was confined to economic liberty, but 
two significant decisions have applied it to the 
right of private education, thus supplementing, 
carrying forward and to some extent rendering 
superfluous the more specific social and political 
guaranties of state constitutions [Meyer v. 
Nebraska, 262 U. S. 390 (1923); Pierce v. 
Society of Sisters, 268 U. S. 510 (1925)]. 

Equally or more significant is the judicial en- 
forcement, in the name of due process, of the 
conformity of legislation to what are conceived 
as essential standards of justice and general 
jurisprudence. It was an anomaly that the Court 
of Appeals of New York declared a statutory 
liability of an employer iricspective of fault to be 
in violation of due process, suggesting that if 
such liability was to be established .specific 
authority shouhl be given by the state constitu- 
tion (which was subsec]uenlly done); for this 
proposition in effect implied that due process 
meant one thing in the .state con.stitution and 
another thing in the federal con.stitution. Char- 
acteri.stic of the new tendency are, however, the 
following rulings: again.st the practise of having 
judges profit by convictions ['I'umcy v. Ohio, 
273 U. S. 510 (1927)]; against the exercise of 
regulative power by the irresponsible consent or 
veto of interested owners [Seattle Title Trust 
Co. Roberge, 278 U. S. 116 (1928)]; against 
unjustifiable adverse presumptions [Manley v. 
Georgia, 279 U. S. 1 (1929); Western and Atlan- 
tic Railroad Co. v. Henderson, 279 U. S. 639 
(1929)]; and against penal legislation jihrased in 
indefinite terms [Cline v. Frink Dairy Co., 274 
U. S. 445 (1927)]. These decisions were ren- 
dered by a unanimous court in contrast to the 
division of opinion in the decisions recognizing a 
constitutional immunity from legislative regu- 
lation. 

The two classes of decisions, the one protect- 
ing liberty and the other protecting ju.stice, ob- 
viously represent different lines of thought. 
Canons of justice arc reasonably permanent and 
universal, and if w^e arc to recognize at all such a 
thing as a judicially enforceable inherent limita- 
tion upon legislative power it ought to be ap- 


reprobated legislative practises; from this point 
of view it might be expected that the Supreme 
Court would no longer countenance a special 
divorce granted today by a legislature without 
notice to the non-consenting spouse, as it did in 
1888 with reference to a divorce granted in 1852 
[Maynard v. Hill, 125 U. S. 190 (1888)]. The 
judicial setting of boundaries to the police power 
in disregard of the fact that they are jurfstically 
undefinable is another matter. 'Fhe Supreme 
Court operates with unclarified distinctions and 
decides by bare majorities; the undefined pri- 
vate right is always countered by an undefined 
public power, and the doctrine of overriding 
emergency will always be available for a reversal 
of untenable rulings. The mere mechanical ex- 
pansion of public power creates an increasing 
dependence of private interests upon the affirm- 
ative good will of the state. When German con- 
stitutions speak of the freedom of doctrine they 
refer to doctrine as taught by a public system of 
education, and we shall have to realize that edu- 
cation is not free if the state can forbid the teach- 
ing of evolution in public schools — just as the 
freedom of the press now depends on mail 
jirivileges, as adequate freedom of expression 
may in the future depend upon state controlled 
broadcasting facilities, and just as the right to 
bear arms has become meaningless if the use of 
machine guns or of gas may be confined to 
public authorities. Courts must necessarily wage 
a losing fight if they attempt to protect a right of 
individual liberty against a resisting or even non- 
cooperating state. 

If due j>rocess is to be looked upon as a 
pennanent part of constitutional law it is not 
likely to be identified with an unchanging eco- 
nomic or social theory of individualism but 
rather with the observance of due standards of 
legislation. As regards the latter, however, while 
judicial censorship may occasionally correct 
legislative inadvertence or arbitrariness it is not 
greatly needed for that purpose, at least where 
legislative practise is guarded by respectable 
tradition and responsible leadership. A real con- 
flict between legislative and judicial power is 
likely to be a conflict of policy and not of law. 
This explains why the free dominions of the 
British Empire have been willing and able to 
dispense with the due process guaranties. It also 
explains why post-revolutionary Germany, 
where legislature and judiciary to some extent 
represent divergent political tendencies, is wit- 
nessing a movement in the direction of using, 
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Upon the American model, the constitutional 
guaranty of property for the purpose of ques- 
tioning and invalidating legislative acts (Ger- 
many, Reichsgericht, Entscheidungen des Retchs- 
gerichts in Zivilsachen^ vol. cxi, p. 322). It 
makes little difference in what form a constitu- 
tional guaranty is phrased: under appropriate 
conditions it will serve as a weapon in the hands 
of the judiciary against acts of government of 
which the conservative sense of the community 
disapproves. 

The judicial enforcement of American consti- 
tutional law operates through civil or criminal 
litigation in which the validity of legislation is 
merely an incidental point; a cause of action is 
asserted or a defense interposed upon the theory 
that a statute which vitally enters into the con- 
troversy is null and void. The court decides in 
favor of the plaintiff* or the defendant, its deci- 
sion being, so far as necessary, controlled by the 
view which it takes of the validity of the act; but 
there will be no formal judgment annulling the 
statute, as seems to be assumed by scjme of the 
propositions for requiring the concurrence of all 
members but one of the Supreme Court in a 
judgment declaring a law unconstitutional. The 
Supreme Court even holds that a direct action to 
annul an act of Congress is not an exercise of the 
judicial power as defined by the constitution and 
cannot therefore be authorized by Congress 
[Muskrat v. U. S., 219 U. S. 346 (1911)]. 
Foreign constitutions provide for the submis- 
sion of constitutional controversies as such to 
tribunals given jurisdiction for that purpose, but 
this practi.se is unknown to American constitu- 
tional law. 'I’hc practise of advisory opinions in a 
few states, e.g. Massachusetts, is of a different 
character. 

A court will not decide a constitutional ques- 
tion if the case can be disposed of without it 
(such at least is the theory); but since some de- 
cision is necessarily consequent to private litiga- 
tion it is not always possible to avoid a politically 
undesirable issue. In practise this has caused no 
great inconvenience; the Dred Scott Case, which 
might be cited to the contrary, was one of the 
cases in which the Supreme Court went out of 
its way to decide a constitutional issue which was 
not necessary to the disposition of the actual 
controversy. Indeed, the possibility of forcing 
the determination of questions of public law by 
private initiative is one of the notable incidents 
of the American system of constitutional law and 
on the whole must be counted as a political 
benefit. 
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A constitutional provision existing for the 
protection of private rights may be waived by 
consent or failure of timely objection, the most 
conspicuous illustration being the waiver of trial 
by jury [Patton v. United States, 281 U. S. 276 
(1930)]; but this must not be carried by the 
legislature to the point of requiring licenses and 
making a waiver of constitutional right a condi- 
tion of granting the license [Frost Trucking Co. 
V. Railroad Commission, 271 U. S. 583 (1926)]. 

If a statute is severable those not affected by 
the invalid portion are not in a position to rely 
upon the invalidity [New York ex rel. Hatch v. 
Reardon, 204 U. S. 152, 160 (1907)]. Severabil- 
ity may thus become an important question. An 
invalid exception from a penal statute cannot 
well be eliminated by a court, since that would 
carry penalties beyond legi.slativc intent and ex- 
pression and it would therefore defeat the entire 
statute. If the statute includes classes of persons 
or conditions which cannot be constitutionally 
reached, a court may declare itself powerless to 
make a separation which the legislature may not 
have intended [Trade Mark Cases, 100 U. S. 82 
(1879)]. 'Fo obviate this difficulty it is not un- 
common to insert in a statute a severability 
clause, by which the legislature directs the appli- 
cation of the law to the extent of its validity or 
even declares that it would have enacted any 
portion of the act irrespective of the possible in- 
validity of any other portion. Such declarations 
arc perfunctory, and if the invalid portion or 
application is vital to the entire law the declara- 
tion will avail nothing. 

While the constitutionality of a statute always 
presents a question of law its invalidity, par- 
ticularly in the case of the professed exercise of 
the police powder, may be due to the absence of 
justifying factual conditions. A conclusive pre- 
sumption in favor of the legislative judgment 
would make the police power absolute. On the 
other hand, since the legislature is organized as a 
fact finding body with regard to the needs of the 
public welfare, while a court is not, it is a deli- 
cate matter for the court to take judicial notice of 
the non-existence of evils or dangers upon which 
the legislative action is predicated, and this 
constitutes one of the crucial difficulties of a 
judicial censorship over legislation — a difficulty 
to which was mainly due the movement for the 
“recall of judicial decisions” sponsored by the 
Progressive party in 1912. 

The Supreme Court recognizes that legisla- 
tion which under normal conditions would im- 
pair the constitutional liberty of contract may 
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become justifiable under the stress of an emer- 
gency, losing its validity when the emergency 
disappears [Rent Cases, 256 U. S. 170 (1921); 
264 U. S, 543 (1924)]. The Supreme Court has 
not laid down the converse proposition that a 
statute which it has declared invalid when en- 
acted will be resurrected by the emergence ()f 
stronger justifying conditions, still less that it 
will draw life from subsequent judicial enlight- 
enment as to the requirements of the public wel- 
fare. However, a newly enacted statute is always 
entitled to fresh examination, and a future re- 
treat from some of the present decisions adverse 
to the exercise of the police power is not only 
possible but very probable. Indeed, the police 
power, used as a reserve concept in the losing 
fights of the crown against Parliament and of the 
state against the national legislative power, may 
in turn become the progressive concept by which 
private right will be made to yield to claims of 
social control. 

A special condition exists where the statute 
operates through the exercise of administrative 
powers which arc required by the statute to be 
exercised reasonably. Con.stitiitional tlefect will 
then arise only from administrative action which 
by reason of such defect is rcviewablc by the 
courts and in the last resort by the United States 
Supreme Giurt, since the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment is involved. In the case of public utility 
rate orders successful judicial contest results in 
decrees prohibiting the administrative authority 
from interfering with the charging of a rate 
fixed by the court as non-confiscatory. Judicial 
action instead of being merely negative thus 
becomes in effect corrective and capable of a 
continuing adjustment to changing conditions. 
This more conservative aiul constructive en- 
forcement of the constitution is po.ssible because 
the statute in itself is valid, and a court has 
greater facilities of control with regard to ad- 
ministrative than with regard to legislative 
action. 

As applied to legislation constitutional law 
must necessarily be negative and non-construc- 
tive. .An adequate handling of many constitu- 
tional problems requires regulative adjustments, 
of which courts are incapable and which arc not 
conformable to the rigid or rigidly interpreted 
structure of a constitution, l^he solution would 
be iii a greater inclination of courts to interpret 
constitutional provisions as directory rather than 
as mandatory, but the tendency is rather the 
other way. 

American constitutional law represents politi- 
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cal action through judicial methods, dependent 
for success upon the ignoring, by common con- 
sent, of the political nature of the process. To 
judge the performance of the courts by purely 
legal standards is to misjudge it. The uncer- 
tainty of standards, which is a legal defect, is the 
salvation of the doctrine of judicial power. How 
much the exercise of the power has added to the 
stability of American institutions must be a 
matter of speculation. It is not even possible to 
speak of its effect upon the sanctity of vested 
rights with any assurance, for not only is exag- 
gerated respect in some cases [Trustees of 
Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 17 U. S. 518 
(1819)] more than offset by the way in which 
public utility legislation and the federal control 
of waters have been allowed to override con- 
tractual arrangements [248 U. S. 372 (1919); 204 
II. S. 364 (1907); 219 U. S. 467 (1911)], but in 
two striking instances, the abolition of slavery 
and liquor prohibition, the taking of property 
without compensation has been accomplished by 
constitutional amendment, thus placing it be- 
yond the reach of the judicial power. A compari- 
son between American and foreign legislation in 
this respect would yield no definite results. The 
American doctriiu' of freedom of contract docs 
not impress foreigners as a gain to genuine 
liberty. 

It is indeed a striking feature of American 
constitutional guaranties that with the exceptwin 
of the I’hirtcenih Amendment, which protects 
against peonage, they afford protection only 
against the possibility of abuse of governmental 
jiower and not against the possibility of capital- 
istic exploitation. It is true that some of the 
phrases of the new German constitution which 
seem to recognize a new' social freedom of some 
positive content depend in the main upon legis- 
lative effectuation, but occasionally they also 
restrain property rights and the freedom of con - 
tract, and it is significant that this constitution 
directly invalidates contracts restricting the 
freedom of collective labor action. I'here is no 
parallel to tliis in Ameiican constitutional law 

It is, on the other hand, a strong tribute to 
American constitutional law that it has been 
found possible to conduct government for a cen- 
tury and a half in w^ar as well as in peace without 
recourse to “acts of state” or to emergency pow- 
ers to suspend the constitution. While occa- 
sionally the judicial nullification of statutes has 
caused popular resentment, there has been sub- 
stantial acquiescence in the exercise of the power 
and there is no disposition to doubt the sound- 
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ness of the structure of which it is the corner 
stone. 
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CONSTITUTIONALISM is the name given 
to the trust which men repose in the power of 
words engrossed on parchment to keep a govern- 
ment in order. The writing down of the funda- 
mental law, beyond peradventure and against 
misunderstanding, is an important political 
invention. It offers exact and enduring language 
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as a test for official conduct at the risk of im- 
posing outworn standards upon current activ- 
ities. 

The idea of a constitution derives from three 
elementary notions The first is a greater law. 
Once the sovereign ruled in his own or by 
divine right. The cause of curbing monarchs 
attracted honest men and had to be made 
worthy. 'I'he king was put in his place, and kept 
there, in the name of a law above his own. The 
second is an individual right. Once persons en- 
joyed perquisites and endured deprivations at 
the pleasure of their betters or by the grace of 
God. As groups bought, wrested or wrangled 
exemptions from their overlords they found 
sanctions for their actions; liberties became 
rights, an original possession of man, established 
in nature. 'J’he third is a charter. Once the 
throne was above jiarchment. As its authority 
waned the belief grew that the people had 
created the government, granted it limited 
pow'crs and specified the manner of their exer- 
cise. As evidence of this prerogative charters 
great and small, petitions and bills of rights, 
were endowed with approjiriatc meaning. 'Fhe 
deficit in testimony was made up by the assump- 
tion of a social contract; it was a short step from 
a convenienc fiction to a real covenant. A law for 
the government, safeguarding individual rights, 
set down in writing - that is the constitution. 

The rise of constitutionalism may be dated 
from 177b. It comes with struggles against ir- 
responsible authority; it is the product of the 
vision of a new freedom. The chaotic struggle in 
America had hardly centered uj>on inde- 
pendence before charters for colonies began to 
be converted into constitutions for common- 
wealths. 'Fhe French Revolution, the wars for 
liberation in South America, the reform move- 
ments of 1848, were all followed by many great 
enactments. The new constitutions of con- 
temporary Europe, with the shift of emphasis to 
economic rights, have come in the wake of the 
great crusade to make the world safe for 
democracy. From the two revolutionary centers 
of the United States and France the contagion 
has spread throughout the Americas, continental 
Europe, Australia, South Africa and even into 
the Orient. In a century and a half a count of 
instruments in which peoples have embodied 
their faith runs into the hundreds. 

The constitutionalism of the United States is 
riche.st in incident and meaning. The year 1787 
fell in a period of reaction; the convention at 
Philadelphia met behind closed doors; the dele- 
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gates were gentlemen of substance and standing. 
I’hcy set down a federal government; enumer- 
ated rather than defined its functions; allocated 
powers “between existing states and a potential 
nation” — and contrived to turn the democratical 
innovation of a constitution to conservative use. 
The result, effected by numerous compromises, 
concurred with the plans of none, yet represented 
what all who signed were willing to accept. The 
ratification, against vigorous opposition, was 
secured by the addition of a rather consciously 
neglected bill of rights. The framers, “nation- 
builders rather than codc-makers,” faced a 
current problem in law and order, set down the 
best answer they could and hoped that they 
had established an enduring government. 

'J’he endowment of the constitution with 
divine origin is of another generation. I’he era 
of the aging Marshall, of Webster and the Reply 
to J Jayne created the notion of “the greatest 
document ever struck off at a moment by the 
hand of man.” I'he common people, recently 
enfranchised, demanded a symbol of their 
liberty and sovereignty. l'3ighteenth century 
rationalism was gone; cvangeli.sm with its 
eternal verities was to possess the land for many 
decades. I'he Bible of verbal inspiration begat 
the constitution of unque.stioned authority. The 
plain man found in it a statement of simple and 
obvious truth level with his intelligence. I’he 
man of learning, who had no cause to doubt first 
principles, made it an established base for specu- 
lation. As the Bible wanted exegesis, the consti- 
tution tlemanded exposition. Its catholic clauses 
yielded to deduction precepts suitable to the 
cause and the occasion; it became the great 
storehouse of verbal conflict, and rival truths 
were ilerived by the .same inexorable logic from 
the same infallible source. 'Hie Civil War was 
waged for a Union which it had created; the 
object of .secession was to secure rights guaran- 
teed by the constitution. 'Fhe signers, of an 
average age of forty-three, became the Founding 
Fathers; their will W'as to be di.scovcrcd and 
obeyed; the great document claimed veneration 
and accorded vimlication. 

The rising constitutionalism, which W'as to 
outlast the century, left a varied expression. 
'Fhere was worship at the shrine of liberty and 
of law. 'riie document was the most perfect 
instrument of government ever contrived; its 
foundation rested on the everlasting rock of im- 
partial justice to all. It was in its multiple essence 
a great spirit, a divine rule and command, a 
high altar, a faithful mirror of a nation’s heart. 


an impenetrable fortress guarding the gates of 
freedom, and many other wonderful things be- 
sides. It was, like the I'en Commandments, to 
be early learned and thoroughly understood. In 
its adulation a competition between schoolboys 
was staged, with local, state and regional con- 
tests and a grand finale in the Capital City. 
Every organization, whether for dialectic, 
charitable or convivial purposes, had to have its 
miniature constitution. Orders, leagues, associa- 
tions sprang up to crush trade unionism, to keep 
aliens away, to prevent the recognition of Soviet 
Ru.ssia, to make an outcry against prohibition — 
all in behalf of the constitution. The telephone 
directories of Washington display a parade of 
organizations all nobly named and all concerned 
alike to save the sacred document from oblivion 
and to serv'^c special interests. The magic of in- 
fallibility was extended from the constitution to 
its official exposition and even to the president’s 
appointment of justices. These are mere samples; 
a catalogue of the colorful phenomena of consti- 
tution worship has not yet been drawn. 

But the faith of the fundamentalist has nf)t 
kept the constitution unchanged. It is not a self- 
regulating mechanism which automatically 
holds official conduct to conformity with its 
lines. An instrument which sets up a govern- 
ment of laws and not of men begins with com- 
promise in its need for interpretation. Its com- 
pulsions lie not in what is written down but in 
what is read from the parchment. The office of 
construing the text, which the Supreme Court 
holds by self-appointment, is beset by hazards. 
Words have no true and natural meaning; verbal 
currency passes uncertainly between different 
generations. An intent packed away in stately 
phrases may be lost; principles may be drawm 
out of a document which were never stored 
there. 'Fhe justices of the highest court do not of 
nece.ssity embody the law. They are meti of 
acumen, knowledge, reason, unlike one to 
another; even in resolving constitutional issues 
they behave like human beings. In the endless 
process of the finding out of meaning the vote of 
the odd man counts for more than insight into 
the true meaning of a phrase. 

In the procedure questions of policy become 
issues of constitutionalism. The validity or the 
nullity of legislative acts contrived to meet the 
needs of a great industrial society depends upon 
the manifest intentions of the distant authors of 
the covenant. 'Fhe test runs in terms of jurisdic- 
tion, powers and processes of law; the existence 
of the evil and the appropriateness of the remedy 
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are considered only as they fit into the formula 
or as justices allow their minds to stray from 
legal law. Yet in matching statutes against the 
organic law many ingredients unknown to its 
authors get drawn into the construction. Jus- 
tices make use of the common law, as it is under- 
stood, to clear up ambiguities. They draw upon 
the previous decisions of the court to bridge the 
gap between novel issues and ancient verbiage. 
'I'hey sometimes listen to plausible rules made 
up by ingenious attorneys and set them down as 
constitutional principles. As men of experience 
and opinion they never escape the light of their 
own understanding. The less sophisticated often 
believe their own preferences are to be found 
plainly wTitten in the constitution; the wiser ones 
frequently make up arguments which march 
straight to their chosen conclusions, 'fhe “let’s 
pretend,” with its submission of current issues 
to the judgment of the Fathers, imparts to the 
process of interpretation aspects of an ordeal 
at law. 

As cause Tollow's cause the law of the constitu- 
tion is sjH'lled out. ’Fhe handiwork of lawyers, it 
bears the mark of their craft. It has small con- 
cern with many sections of the document; issues 
involving titles of nobility and bills of attainder 
do not come along. It finds endless occupation, 
however, with other sections. Cases turning 
upon w hether commerce is among the several 
states or whether persons are denied the equal 
protection of the laws arc constantly before the 
court. Constitutional law' responds to the exigen- 
cies of procedure. A referendum may or may not 
violate the guaranty to the states of a republican 
form of government; the Congress may or may 
not join states in supporting maternity w ork on a 
fifty-fifty basis. Yet the practises have gone on, 
for their opponents have contrived no way of 
raising legally the constitutional questions, llse 
is made of precedents, ’fhe decision of a case is 
buttressed and explained by language used on 
former occasions; a verbalism, divorced from 
.specific holdings, may be carried through a 
series of unlike cases. The same rule is applied 
to gasoline for government use and to royalties 
from a patent because they are both federal 
instrumentalities; to theater ticket scalpers and 
to employment agencies because they are alike 
brokerage. Principles arc created not to be dis- 
covered in any article: a state cannot tax an 
instrumentality of the federal government; a 
public control of prices is forbidden in industries 
not affected with a public interest. In the deco- 
rous course of time a simple text is elaborated 
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into a complicated code. The constitution is a 
brief document; the law of the constitution lies 
scattered in a series of reports which runs on 
toward the three-hundredth volume. 

I’he manner of its construction has not left 
the constitution untouched. The usage of 
judicial review, unknow'ii to its lines, has become 
its most distinctive feature. 'Flie voice of the 
jurist gives to the provisions of the organic law 
their distinctive and pragmatic meaning. The 
document is of secondary importance; it is the 
instrument employed in the process. As a result 
the Supreme Court assumes a legislative func- 
tion. It allows Congress to avert a nation wide 
strike by imposing a settlement upon railroads 
and their employees — and argues that the 
emergency furnishes a mere occasion for the 
exercise of powers which have lain dormant 
from the beginning. It permits a state to provide 
for the guaranty of bank deposits and to make 
employers liable ffir industrial accidents but not 
to regulate the weight of loaves of bread or to 
curb private employment agencies — and con- 
tends that the police power permits and due 
process denies what it .sanctions or forbids. The 
court employs a legal formula; but none the less 
it marks out, for state and for nation, the limits 
of the pnvince of government. In like manner 
the legislature cannot escape a judicial function. 
The attack upon a current problem cannot be 
simple and direct; a rouTulabout way is fre- 
(ILiently necessary to satisfy the constitution. 
Under the make believe of raising revenue 
Congress taxes out of existence the trade in 
narci>tic drugs; a solemn agreement with a 
foreign nation allows the treaty making power to 
give a sanction to a federal statute protecting 
migratory birds. The committees which shape 
legislation habitually put constitutionality above 
expediency; dicta in opinions are accorded the 
weight of authority; measures are not reported 
because of a guess that they arc invalid. The 
court possesses a veto power over legislation; the 
legislature fixes the jurisdiction of the court. A 
strange twist is given by the law of the constitu- 
tion to the constitutional doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers. 

At times the constitutionalism of the bench 
has been remarked and even criticized. The 
assertion of judicial supremacy by Marshall 
brought protest from the Jeffersonians. I’he 
Dred Scott decision, permitting slavery in the 
territories, was met by an appeal of the aboli- 
tionists to a higher law. The country people, 
from granger days to farm relief, have berated 
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the court for its usurpation of power; the trade 
unions have protested against decisions impair- 
ing the elTectiveness of collective bargaining; the 
antiprohibitionists have piled up syllogisms to 
prove an amendment to the constitution un- 
constitutional. Liberals have cried out in the 
name of individualism against approval of re- 
strictions on free speech and free assembly, and 
in the name of collectivism against judgments 
adverse to social legislation. Students have ob- 
served a conspicuous example of legal lag: it 
took the court twenty years to discover that the 
Fathers never meant to forbid the lixing of rail- 
road rates by commission; a decade suHiced to 
remove invalidity from regulation of hours of 
labor. 'I’he popular dissatisfaction was greatest 
in 1912 when Roosevelt undertook “to put the 
fear of fxod into judges” and demanded the 
recall of judicial decisions. A later evidence of 
distrust has been the close scrutiny by the 
Senate of appointees to the bencli. 

It is not the written constitution which lias 
been under attack. 'Fhe criticism has been 
directed rather at judginents of the court than 
at the provisions on parchment, 'rhere has been 
little demand to abandon the instrument or even 
to contrive a better one; the practical aim has 
been to still or to quiet the voice of the inter- 
preter. An unwritten constitution --or one un 
touched by judicial review — evokes a diflPerent 
behavior from lawmakers and jurists; but it 
guarantees no quicker, neater or more just an 
accommodation of political control to the needs 
of a people. In checking popular legislation and 
in shackling the present to the past propriety is 
as powerful as constitutionality. The genius of 
constitutions, written and unwritten alike, lies 
in usage. 

As a purposive device the constitution has not 
been proof against paradox. Man contrives his 
formulae and time and chance rewrite them. A 
supreme law is invented to guard the rights of a 
people against an unpopular government. The 
scroll is written, the government becomes 
popular, the judiciary proclaims itself inter- 
preter— and divine right is replaced by the 
aristocracy of the robe. It is set dowm that the 
great ollices in the new republic are to be tilled 
W'ith the wise and good, chosen by select men; 
there is formal amendment, the rise of political 
parties, the growth of strange customs — and the 
aristocratic provisions of the constitution be- 
come democratic. An abracadabra is appended 
to make the people secure in their persons and 
property against arbitrary acts of an untrusted 


ofikialdom; corporations become persons, 
vested interests are accounted property, social 
legislation ajipears as deprivation, due process 
becomes a standard in judicial review — and the 
democratic provisions of the constitution be- 
come aristocratic. A society wLich thinks in 
static terms of political perfection contrives the 
best government it can and safeguards it with a 
rigid amendment clause; a society which talks in 
the dynamic terms of progrc.ss finds the provi- 
sion a formidable obstacle to political adapta- 
tion. If the court cannot square current neces- 
sity W'ith the ancient law, a small minority hav(‘ 
the power to block formal change — and the 
creation seems to have taken its creators into 
captivity. I'he constitution as a precaution born 
(if experience is an admirable protection against 
the clangers of another age; as a current institu- 
tion its life lies in its extraconstilutionality. The 
failure of event to accord with intent does not 
distinguish it among human arrangements. 

All of this, of course, is merely descriptive 
and has nothing to do with goodness or badness. 
But if there is to be appraisal, the constitution- 
alism of the people must be distinguished from 
that of the bench. If the people must have a sign, 
tfie constitution serves for lack of a better. The 
object of worship is an ideal of law; the act of 
faith is almost untainted with knowledge; the 
ceremonial purpo.se is served without throwing 
confusion into the immediate problems of poli- 
tics. The danger that an abstract loyalty may be 
played upon to serve specific causes inheres in 
the very use of a sign. If the bench too demands 
its symbol, the constitution enables it to speak 
with a \oice which is not its own. It serves the 
purpose better because its imjieratives are not 
categorical. It is no mean ta.sk to umpire the 
affairs of an evolving nation under the lingering 
forms of a federal union of states. But the bother 
lies not so much in the constitution as in its fur 
flung explanation. A shrewd jurist has written, 
“Its unchanging provisions” — that is a popular 
gesture — “are adapted to the infinite variety of 
the changing conditions of our national life”— - 
that is judicial sense. Where adaptability is, the 
eternal docs not matter. The skilled interpreter 
knows how to march language and meaning 
along the same line of argument in opposite 
directions. It is this rare art which transforms 
the ritual of constitutionalism into an institu- 
tion of social control. 

Walton H. Hamilton 

See : Constitutions; Rule of Law; Natural Rights; 
Social Contract; Government; Constitutional 
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CONSTITUTIONS. In the most generous 
sense of the term every eountry is and has been 
historically, except in time of revolution or other 
serious upheaval, governed under something 
that may be called a constitution (for a historical 
survey, sec Oovernment). But governments vary 
greatly in pattern and j>rinciplc, and their con- 
stitutions vary even more greatly in such matters 
as form and content, source and tangibility, 
stability and pennanencc. It is in consetiuence 
diflicult to deiine a constitution save in terms of 
rather precisionlcss and therefore rather useless 
generality, 'bhis difficulty has not daunted 
publicists and other commentators. Scores of 
definitions might easily be assembled. Some of 
these define with reasonable accuracy a par- 
ticular constitution or group of constitutions. 
But few if any of them suffice to include all that 
may properly be regarded as con.stitution and to 
exclude all else. Yet constitutions are not 
generically unreal because they eluile the grasp 
of words. Perhaps as safe and close a definition 
as any is that they are the fundamental laws and 
practises in accordance with which governments 
commonly operate. But manifestly the ii.sc of the 
word fundamental introduces a wide margin of 
indefiniteness in respect of which opinions will 
differ. 

It has long been customary to distinguish 
between written and unwritten constitutions, 
and the constitutions of the United States and of 
Great Britain have usually been cited as the 
examples par excellence of these respective 
types. This aspect of the subject, although a 
matter of schoolboy erudition, no doubt re- 
quires some mention in any general considera- 
tion of constitutions. 7'hc written constitutirm is 


usually a single document, amended or un- 
amended from time to time as the case may be. 
But no constitution in the form in which ic 
functions is wholly written; for most of these 
documents are relatively brief and require 
supplementation in important particulars. In 
addition to this, time invariably weaves about 
them political customs that become durably 
fixed. Occasionally such customs very nearly 
belie the written words of the instrument. Well 
known instances in point are the customs con- 
nected with the machinery of electing an Ameri- 
can president and the custom of holding him 
politically responsible as the leader of national 
legislation despite his designation of chief execu- 
tive and despite the doctrine and constitutional 
rule of the separation of powers. 

Even so, in the case of most written constitu- 
tions a comparatively large number of the funda- 
mental principles or arrangements upon which 
the government of the country is organized for 
operation are found in the words of the constitu- 
tion itself. It is certain that from a study of the 
written constitution of the United States or the 
French Republic or the German Reich a person 
wholly ignorant of the politics of the particular 
country could form at least a blurred mental 
picture of its jxjlitical and governmental out- 
lines. For a picture of such outlines under an 
unwritten constitution he would be compelled 
to rely upon commentators and explanators. 

The relative merits of written and unwTitten 
constitutions have often been debated. But 
much of this debate aj^pears to proceed from the 
specious assumjnion that a people can ordinarily 
elect to be governed untler the one or the other 
type of instrument. It is easy to choose to be 
governed under a written instrument, but 
probably no peojde ever deliberately chose the 
unwritten type. Unwritten constitutions have 
invariably been evolved from abstdulc monar- 
chies or autocracies. Indeed, this would seem to 
be an almost indispensable condition, for un- 
written constitutions rest upon customs and 
time is a reejuisite ingredient of custom. Mean- 
while, however, the power of government must 
be exercised by someone or some group. It 
must, so to say, be seized. Now while the seizure 
and direct exercise of power by an absolute 
monarcli or relatively small group are not only 
conceivable but have not infrecpiently happened, 
it is very nearly inconceivable that a large group 
— ^all of the adult males, for example — could 
seize power and proceed to govern without com- 
mitting to writing anjrthing concerning the 
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organization of the government. For in any siz- 
able country government by the many involves 
of necessity the application of some kind of 
representation, i'^nd although more or less 
spontaneous and irregular conventions or 
congresses of delegates are not unknown to 
history, nevertheless the representative idea, if 
it is to continue any length of time, invites if it 
does not actually compel written arrangements. 
While therefore an unwritten constitution may 
develoj) around a going monarchy or close 
aristocracy and may in the course of time be- 
come broadly democratized, it is difficult to see 
how a democracy, lacking these agencies, could 
carry on the necessary processes of government 
during the period that would be required for the 
gradual building up of customs. 

In the case of federal governments, which 
have in most instances been dictoted by ex- 
pediency if not necessity, the imperativeness of a 
written instrument is even more obvious. The 
essence of federalism is that governmental 
powers are divided between a central or national 
government and certain definitive local units of 
government and that this division may not be 
altered by the independent action of either the 
one or the other. Such a division even when 
committed to WTiting usually involves a consid- 
erable number of legal and practical difficulties, 
'rhat it should come into being in any true form 
by the cvolvement of mere use and wont would 
be almost unimaginable. 

“Flexible” and “rigid” are also terms that arc 
sometimes applied to unwritten and written 
constitutions. At least Ixird Bryce, who coined 
this classification, used these terms interchange- 
ably. But surely this is to confound substance 
with legalistic apjiearancc. An unwritten con- 
stitution may or may not be flexible; a written 
constitution may or may not be rigid. In legal 
theory the British Parliament may at a stroke 
alter the British constitution in any respect 
that it chooses or the prime minister may 
destroy the convention of cabinet government 
by the simple exjiedicnt of not calling the cabinet 
together. But such things do not happen. In the 
realism of history the British constitution is not 
flexible. It changes very slowly. Apart from the 
several extensions of the suffrage, the subordina- 
tion of the House of Lords in igii and the 
altered imperial status of the self-governing 
dominions since the World War it has flexed 
very little in the course of a century. Indeed, 
despite the potentialities for change that exist 
under unwritten constitutions it is probably true 


to say that they tend toward rigidity rather than 
flexibility. Nor is this surprising, for they rest 
largely upon customs and customs commonly 
wax and wane but slowly. 

On the other hand, written constitutions may 
prove to be very malleable instruments. 
Mussolini has had no difficulty whatever in 
warping to his wishes the written constitution of 
Italy. In Ru.ssia under the Soviet regime, al- 
though there is a written constitution, it is com- 
pletely subordinated to the Communist party. 
The Politbureau of this party, unmentioned in 
the constitution, is nevertheless the most power- 
ful governmental agency in the country. It is a 
law unto itself above and beyond the constitu- 
tion. It may be argued, however, that such in- 
stances arc exceptional and probably ephemeral. 
But instances may be cited of other written 
constitutions which in practise have lent them- 
selves readily to change. 'Phe constitutions of 
many of the American states arc in this category. 
Some of them arc amended with great frequency. 
The constitution of Austria has been amended 
in numerous important and unimportant partic- 
ulars since it went into effect in 1920. 

The flexibility or rigidity of a constitution can 
best be tested pragmatically. If it is often altered 
it is certainly flexible. If it is rarely or never 
altered it probably should be classed as rigid. 
But the curious fact is that in many if not most 
instances the difficulty or facility of the amend- 
ing process appears to have little to do with the 
matter of flexibility or rigidity. The French 
constitutional laws may be amended almost as 
readily and as quickly as ordinary statutes. But 
the fact is that they have been seldom changed 
and that no amendment was adopted from 1884 
to 1926. This is certainly not referable to the 
perfection of the French system of government. 
I’he constitution of the old German Empire 
which lasted from 1871 to 1918 was not difficult 
to amend but was infrequently amended. An 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States may be proposed by a two-thirds vote of 
the houses of Congress and must be ratified by 
the state legislatures or conventions in three 
fourths of the states. History discloses that the 
difficulty of this process lies in the requirement 
of a two-thirds vote of the houses, for amend- 
ments arc very rarely proposed to the states by 
Congress. Since the adoption of the three Civil 
War amendments only five amendments have 
been so proposed and only one of these has 
failed of ratification. But the constitutions of a 
number of the American states also require that 
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amendments be proposed by a two-thirds vote of 
^he two legislative houses and in some of these 
experience has demonstrated that this require- 
ment presents no obstacle whatever to frequent 
amendment, 'rhe test of rigidity in a constitu- 
tion is therefore not necessarily to be found in 
the difficulty of its amending process. It is quite 
possible that amendments to the American con- 
stitution would not be frequently jiroposcd even 
though an ordinary majority of the houses were 
empowered to [propose them. It is also quite im- 
possible to say how serious the obstacle of ratifi- 
cation by three fourths of the states might prove 
to be if Congress proposed amendments more 
frequently. 

Since the launching of the American nation 
under written constitutions both for the several 
states of the union and for the national govern- 
ment the practise of committing the fundamen- 
tals of governmental organization to writing has 
become increasingly common. These instru- 
ments, however, have sprung from a variety of 
sources. A few of them have been drafted and 
promulgated by more or less regular legislative 
bodies. Such, for example, were the American 
Articles of Confederation of 1781 and the Aus- 
trian constitution and Austro-Hungarian Aux- 
fflcich of i 8()7. During the nineteenth century a 
number of constitutions were granted by kings 
and princes — the so-called octroyed con.stitu- 
tions- - but these instruments, whatever their 
legal appearance of voluntary concession or gift, 
were usually wrested from more or less ab.solute 
monarchs by jxipular demand. Such were the 
French constitutions of 1814 and 1830, the con- 
stitutions of the several German states }>ro- 
claimcd prior to 1850 and the Sardinian consti- 
tution of 1848 which by successive proclama- 
tions became the constitution of a united Italy 
in 1861. I’he va.st majority of constitutions, 
however, have been formed and adopted by 
special constituent assemblies convoked for the 
express purpose of making a constitution, al- 
though as might be conjectured the popular 
basis of the.se conventions has varied widely. 
Practically all of the American constitutions 
have originated in such conventions, and among 
those in Europe of similar source may be men- 
tioned the constitution of Belgium, 1831, of 
Switzerland, 1848, of Denmark, 1849 and 1866, 
and of France, 1875. The constitution of the 
North German Confederation of 1867, which 
substantially became the constitution of the 
German Empire in 1871, was drafted by the 
Prussian autocracy and was accepted by the 


governments of the other German states; but 
between these important steps in the process it 
was also ratified by a popularly elected assembly. 
All of the European constitutions that were 
adopted after the World War were drafted by 
specially convened assemblies. Of similar (irigiri 
arc the con.stitutions of the British self-govern- 
ing colonics, for although these arc in ultimate 
law acts of the British Parliament they have in 
fact emanated from dominion conventions. 

The practise of drafting con.stitutions by 
constituent assemblies was to some extent a 
logical outgrowth of the development of the 
democratic idea. Power to govern was regarded 
as proceeding from the people acting through a 
relatively wide electorate. A constitution em- 
bodying fundamentals came to be conceived as a 
superior kind of law. But in a country of size the 
people’s power could be exercised only by 
representation. An ordinary legislature w'as 
scarcely an appropriate repre.sentative body for 
the enactment of an extraordinary law such as a 
constitution. Hence a special representative 
assembly was called inU> being. While this trend 
of thought — not to mention the more abstract 
theory of the social contract —must have exerted 
considerable influence, the role of political 
expediency and practical necessity must not be 
disregarded. I'or not a few constitutions were 
liquidations of revolutionary movements that 
resulted in the shattering or undermining of 
existing institutions. In such emergencies if the 
principle of democracy was to find expression an 
ad hoc constituent assembly for the setting up of 
new' or the remodeling of old institutions was 
certainly a rational, indeed almost an indis- 
pensable, mode of procedure. It is worth noting, 
however, that except in the diminutive state of 
Switzerland the democratic principle has no- 
where prevailed to the j>oint of submitting 
national constitutions to acceptance or rejection 
by direct popular vote. 

The degree to which written constitutions arc 
regarded as superior laws varies from country to 
country. It finds most comjilete acceptance in 
those countries in which the courts exercise the 
power of refusing to give effect to laws which 
they hold to be in violation of the constitution. 
The superiority of the constitution is thus vindi- 
cated in a practical way. By this process legal 
theory as well as popular sentiment is distilled 
into reality by the more or less frequent asser- 
tion and specific application of the principle of 
constitutional superiority. The exercise of such 
a veto by the courts arose in the United States, 
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where it has played an important institutional 
role not only in molding the popular conception 
of the sacrosanctity of the “supreme law of the 
land" but also in influencing the course of 
economic, social and political trends and events. 
Despite the long period of time during which 
judicial supremacy has flourished in the United 
States and despite the numerous constitutions 
that have been drafted and effectuated since it 
first took root in American soil, it has not been 
widely transplanted. It was servilely copied in a 
number of Latin American countries but the 
instability of their governments has deprived it 
of a suitable stage for adequate performance. It 
operates in Australia much as it docs in the 
United States; and to a vaguely limited extent it 
was incorporated into the post-war constitutions 
of Austria and Czechoslovakia. 

Elsewhere the supremacy of a constitution 
over statutory law and executive order depends 
for its effectiveness largely upon the degree of 
deference which the government of the moment 
accords to it. Naturally this varies with country, 
time and circumstance, and it affects and is 
affected by the prevailing popular attitude. But 
generally speaking, at least in countries of 
reasonably stable politics, the prescriptions of a 
written constitution are not often ruthlessly 
ignored by those who hold the reins of govern- 
ment. For the most part constitutions are in a 
very real sense supreme laws. 

Howard Lee McBain 
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CONSTITUTIONS OF CLARENDON. See 
Benefit of Clergy. 

CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY. Recognition 
in recent years of fundamental similarities in all 
phases of construction activity has led to the 
abandonment of the old occupational classifica- 
tion of building trades and to the use of the term 
construction industry to cover not only the 
erection of new and the alteration of old build- 
ings but the construction of railways, roads, 
streets, subways, bridges, harbors, water sup- 
ply, sewers and disposal works and similar 
engineering projects. In all these closely related 
branches there exist similar problems of organ- 
ization of work, similar types of technical and 
manual skill, materials, processes and tools. The 
approach from the industrial rather than from 
the occupational aspect has led to an inclusion 
under this heading of certain aspects of the 
building materials industries as well. Neverthe- 
less, special problems of financing and control 
peculiar to those branches of the industry 
classifiable as public works or public utilities 
demand special treatment. 

A historical survey of the industry and art of 
construction shows that until the rise in im- 
ITortance of private building with the coming of 
the industrial revolution the broader basis of 
definition was the one generally accepted. In 
ancient and mediaeval times the most important 
aspects of the industry were those connected 
with public and semipublic works, and in these 
the chief advances in the art of construction 
were made. In ancient Egypt, for example, it 
was in the erection of the pyramids that new 
methods and processes and finer tools of bronze 
and other metals to supplement the more primi- 
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tive flint axe and adze were developed. The 
Greek public buildings were achievements in 
masonry made possible by improvements in the 
use of iron and iron tools. The most important 
advances were made by the Romans, who em- 
ployed a number (jf new materials, particularly 
cement and long beams of iron, for their large 
and complex structures. After the great fire in 
Nero’s reign a high degree of organization of 
work and considerable skill were developed. The 
vast public building projects were under the 
supervision of a state architect who through a 
small number of highly skilled superv^i.sors 
directed a vast labor force drawn, as in Egypt, 
from hordes of unskilled serfs and slaves. An 
immense building organization composed of 
engineers, masons and carpenters accompanied 
the army in all its expeditions. Using forced 
labor drawn from the conquered races, and with 
materials furnished in payment of part of the 
provincial tribute or lax and transported free in 
return for trade privileges, the Roman lunpirc 
covered the civilized world with structures and 
highways at a cost to the home government con- 
si.sting only of the maintenance of the anny of 
workers. Once the period of conquest was over, 
the guilds of the arts and trades provided the 
larger cities of the empire with free labor for 
public structures in return for incorporation and 
monopoly privileges. 

With the decay of the Roman Empire the art 
of construction declined for several centuries. 
When western Europe after about the sixth 
century began to develop again its own archi- 
tecture and methods these were ajqdied pri- 
marily to fortresses, castles and cathedrals, and 
other types of building w^ere neglected. Under 
the feudal sy.stem the role of free cnterpri.se in 
building was negligible; labor was furnished 
cither by members of monasteries or by serfs, 
who gave their services in return for education 
and sub.sistencc. Artisans’ associations first 
developed in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
in Italy, where the commercial revolution pre- 
ceded that of other countries, and from there 
spread gradually to the rest of Europe. From the 
twelfth century to the period immediately pre- 
ceding the industrial revolution guilds of car- 
penters, joiners, masons, bricklayers, tilers, 
painters and plasterers were active in the eco- 
nomic life of the larger cities of western Europe 
and particularly in England. These guilds in- 
cluded not only the artisans but also the archi- 
tects and other groups contributing to construc- 
tion. Guild regulations, together with sporadic 


laws fixing wages and prices, led to emphasis on 
craftsmanship and quality as a means of avoiding 
unfair competition. The guilds were also inter- 
ested in protecting the artisan and in regulating 
wages and hours. As division of labor and spe- 
cialization of procesises progressed the guilds 
multiplied in number rapidly; in several coun- 
tries legislation, such as the British law of 1363, 
confined each guild to the practise of one single 
craft, with the result that jurisdictional disputes, 
not among workers alone, as in the modern 
building trades, but among whole craft groups, 
developed. Such conflicts led in the fourteenth 
century to a movement for the amalgaTTiation of 
related crafts on the basis of similarity either in 
type of occupation f)r in materials used. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the 
political and economic forces which operated 
toward extension of the area of national control 
weakened the power of the guilds, which were 
primarily local organizations. Guild regulations, 
j>articularly th.>se relating to apprenticeship, 
became increasingly difficult to enforce both 
upon the masters and apprentices. Even the 
atm/yagmmna^es of France and Italy, which were 
national and international organizations of jour- 
neymen mainly in the building trades, could not 
survive the disintegrating effects of their own 
jurisdictional disputes and of the forces of the 
new economic order. 

During the period of the commercial revolu- 
tion expansion was most marked in road build- 
ing and, as urban life began to develop, in city 
housing. The industrial revolution, especially 
as it manifested itself in nineteenth century 
luigland, heightened the rate of development in 
these two fields and also brought the need for 
industrial buildings to house machinery and 
large numbers of workers. Religious, military 
and public buildings were superseded in im- 
portance by factories and industrial housing 
requiring a different sort of craftsmanship and 
different materials and technique. At the same 
time the role of the building entrepreneur bc- 
ciime more important not only in commercial 
but in public construction, and the older rela- 
tionship between worker and owner was 
changed by the appearance of the contractor as 
supervisor of the job. England’s precedence as 
an industrial country made it inevitable that new 
methods of business organization, such as the 
contracting system; the first of the new ma- 
terials, such as Portland cement and Bessemer 
steel; and the first of new processes, such as 
brickmaking by machinery, should originate in 
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Kngland and that the first important trade, 
labor and employers’ associations should be 
formed there. 

It was in the construction industry of the 
United States, however, that the most revolu- 
tionary economic and technological changes of 
the last fifty years occurred. 'I'liese changes are 
interrelated v\ith the dynamic nature of Ameri- 
can economic and social life; they have been 
conditioned by the rajiid rise of new industries 
and of new eommunities, by the high degree of 
urbanization in the United States, by the mo- 
bility and rate of increase of the ]>opulation; they 
have been stimulated by the demands for better 
housing and for amusement and recreational 
facilities, all of which involve new construction 
and result from a more widespread distribution 
of income; they have been made po.ssible by 
the comparatively easy accessibility of capital for 
all tyjies of building. American buildings have a 
much shorter life than those of European coun- 
tries and wrecking and remodeling swell the 
volume of construction. The development of 
motor trucking and of the power industries 
have had important effects (ui construction. 
Moreover, private enterprise is far less con- 
trolled by building codes and regulations than 
in hhiropean countries. The favorable bargaining 
position of labor and of building material and 
equipment groujis as well as of realty owners 
has furnished incentives for inventions of labor 
saving machinery, for the use of new materials 
and for trends both in building concentration 
and expansion which in turn have affected the 
construction of highways, subways and other 
means of transjiortation. 

The most revolutionary changes in modern 
construction methods and materials have all 
taken place within the last forty years. Iron, 
which lacks fire resisting (jualities and is likely 
to contract or expand, was replaced by Bessemer 
steel, which became commercially available in 
1886; not until after 1890 was there any great 
utilization of Portland cement, the important 
ingredient in concrete, which, used with steel 
reinforcements, furnishes a fireproof material of 
the necessary compression and tensile strength. 

A rapid extension of its use was made possible 
by a number of new inventions about 1890. The 
development of the steam jiassenger and electric 
elevator removed the first obstacle to high 
structures; the need for new foundations for the 
steel skeletons, especially in skyscrapers, was 
met by the pneumatic caisson process. The 
tendency to the replacement of wooden struc- 
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turcs, dwellings and business blocks by steel 
frame apartment houses and skyscrapers has 
been strengthened by the growth of cities, the 
increased strictness of fire regulations and by the 
rising costs of lumber due to forest depletion. 

The increasing demand for materials follow- 
ing upon the expansion of the industry has 
greatly accelerated the mechanization of the 
industries producing materials, in most of 
which output ]>er man hour has almost doubled. 
Machinery has replaced manual work in the 
lumber mills and yards, in woodworking estab- 
lishments and in the manufacture of cement, 
hactory methods have been applied to the pro- 
duction of limestone, steel and other commodi- 
ties. Brickmaking machinery, although de- 
veloped before the Civil War, has been exten- 
sively used only since 1890; this industry has 
been further placed on a mechanical basis 
recently by the use of electricity as the motive 
power. Intleed, it is now possible to eliminate 
hand labor in most processes of brickmaking 
from the time the steam shoNcl takes the clay 
out of the ground until the hodcarrier gives the 
brick to the mason on the wall. These new 
methods, however, have not been universally 
applied in the United States and are even less 
generally utilized in most of the European 
countries. 

I’he mechanization of the building worker’s 
job is much more recent. 'Ehe liydraulic and 
pneumatic riveter, rock drill, the power hoist 
and derrick, all now indispensable in building 
construction, came into general use for building 
purposes only after 1900. I'hc steam shovel, al- 
though invented in 1839, was not available until 
the eighties for railroad construction and only 
after 1900 for Iiuilding purposes. Hoisting 
engines which came on the market after 1880 
have recently been improved by electric and 
gasoline motors and even compressed air. With 
the increasing use of concrete, jvjwer mixers 
replacing the old method of hand mixing have 
become of importance. Woodworking machinery 
for sawing, planing, molding, mortising and 
boring has resulted in the manufacture of wood 
products in the shop and their delivery to 
the job ready for installation. I’hc cement gun 
and the paint spray have reduced the labor of 
painting over 50 percent. A sanding machine 
for floors operated by one man can do as much 
as six hand workers. 'I'he high wage rates of 
building labor since the war and the shortage of 
labor for a brief period after 1921 helped to 
accelerate this whole process. Its extent is 
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somewhat indicated by the fact that in 1925 over 
500 manufacturers were producing machinery 
for construction purposes; the recent practise of 
renting machinery is even further strengthening 
this tendency. 

This cumulative mechanization has resulted 
since the war in a decrease for large construction 
projects of from 30 to 40 percent in the time 
required for building. In road building, for 
instance, it is estimated that the daily output of 
lineal feet of road surfacing per man has in- 
creased from 4.7 in iqiq to 17.7 in 192H, an in- 
crease due largely to vast improvements in 
power driven ecjuiprncnt but aflected also in part 
by better organizati(m of work. 'The develop- 
ment of new technicjucs has been stimulated by 
the aj)pearance ol wholly new types of activity, 
such as the construction of airports. 

But while mechanical methods have been 
perfected for mass ojK-r.ition, on individual small 
jobs and for light tasks very little machinery is 
used even at the present time. The work ol the 
mason, roofer, tile setter, carjienter, plasterer or 
painter is still commonly a hand operation even 
on large jobs and especially on residential work. 
This is particularly true in Kiirojiean countries, 
W’herc incentuc*s to the adojuion of mechanical 
methods ha\c‘ not been present to the same de- 
gree as in the 1 hiited States. Sinc'e the war, how- 
ever, German hou.se building has made enor- 
mous strides 111 iiH’chamzation; standardization 
of design and the factory production of actual 
portions of houses have resulted in a new' record 
for speed of erection, not matched by American 
builders. 

rile very enumeration of these improvements 
suggests the wide ramifications of the industry 
and its conscc|uent imjiortance in the industrial 
life of the nation. This is .so true that economists 
and business men in general have within the 
past decade come to regard the condition ol the 
building indu.stry as a barometer of the general 
trend of businc.ss. Only in recent years, however, 
have statistics of construction been available in 
sufficient detail to indicate with any accuracy the 
size and extent of the industry or to make 
jiossible a significant comjiarison with other 
industries. At the present time in the Ihiitcd 
States information is not available for all the 
states, and the most complete sources on build- 
ing volume are the figures compiled by the 
Onited States Bureau of Labor Statistics or by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation, representing the 
value of building permits issued in a large 
number of cities. These figures, however, give 


only estimates of the possible cost of the projects; 
they do not include projects outside cities nor 
government projects for which no permits are 
required. The figures for contracts awarded are 
more freipiently used, but these also do not 
cover most low cost structures, alteration work 
or construction in rural districts. 

On the basis of this incomplete statistical 
material the United States Department of C'om- 
mcrce e.stimatetl that in 1926 the total volume of 
construction for the United States aggregatetl 
more than $7,000,000,000 in value. 'Lhis may 
be compared with the figure of $(1,449,000,000 
representing the gross operating rev'cnues of the 
steam railroads in the same year, and with 
$3,37i,S57,ooo, the figure for the value of 
motor vehicle manufactures in 1925. According 
to an c.stimatc of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research 8 to 12 percent of the 
national income is sjient on construction. I’he 
following figures, although they take no account 
of price changes, give some indication of the 
volume of construction work in the Unitctl 
States, its rise or decline since the war and the 
proportions of the total expended on the various 
branches of construction work: 
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Sonie further indication of the size of the 
indihstry can be gathered from a survey of the 
number of laborers employed. I'he United 
States Census of (Occupations showed 2,467,500 
employees ami independent workers in the 
building trades in January, 1920, as compaied 
with 1,108,424 employed on steam railroads, 
1,018,967 in the extraction of minerals and 
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fewer than a million in textiles. I'he iron and 
steel industry, with 3,107,082 workers, alone 
exceeded it in number of employees. The situa- 
tion may be summarized in another way by say- 
ing that the industry in the United States em- 
ploys directly more than 6 percent of those en- 
gaged in gainful occupations and almost 18 
percent of the workers in non-agricultural pur- 
suits, and from ten to eleven million people are 
estimated as being directly dependent upon 
construction for a living. The significance of 
these figures is augmented by the fact that labor 
cost comprises 40 percent of the total costs, a 
larger percentage than in any other industry, and 
that these sums have an important bearing on 
general consuming power and prosperity. The 
industry’s wage V)ill in 1926 was larger than that 
of any other industry, totaling approximately 
$3,000,000,000 in comparison with the $658,- 
000,000 wage bill of the motor vehicle industiy 
and a railw’ay wage bill of $2,990,000,000. 'I'hc 
census total of those employed in the building 
trades does not include those engaged in supply- 
ing the erection trades with materials and tools. 
Certainly another million workers are employed 
in subsidiary industries such as sawmills, wood- 
working establishments, cement plants, brick 
and ti\e pVants, and in manniactnring paint, 
Viardware and other budding materials. More- 
over, the industry provides a market lor a pre- 
ponderant ]HTCcntage of such products as steel, 
lumber, stone, brick, paper, paint and glass. It 
is, for example, the second largest customer of 
the steel industry, consuming about 14.9 percent 
of the total steel output in 1927 as compared 
with 13.3 percent taken by automobile manu- 
facturers and 20.4 percent by the railroads. 
Probably more than 60 percent of all the lumber 
cut in the country is used for building construc- 
tion purposes. In addition, building creates an 
almost immediate market for furniture, carpets, 
furnaces and household goods. 

In the United States the most important 
branch of the construction indu.stry has con- 
tinued to be residential construction, which 
accounts for two fifths of the total amount of 
construction awards. Figures for such building, 
especially in the immediate post-war period 
from 1919 to 1923, suggest that the pre-war and 
wartime shortage in housing was probably in the 
main compensated for and that at all times this 
phase of construction has kept up with the 
annual increase in population. I'he second most 
important branch of the industry is that of 
public works and public utilities, which in 


1928 constituted almost a fifth of the total. This 
group has special significance not only for the 
stabilization of the construction industry itself 
but because of the influence of planning public 
works in diminishing the evil effects on em- 
ployment of extreme fluctuations in the business 
cycle. 

In the post-war period the construction 
industry has not only expanded rapidly; it has 
also effected a series of internal improvements 
and a reorganization of methods to eliminate 
some of the wastes to which attention was at- 
tractetl by the 1920 report of the Federated 
American Engineering Societies and by the 
report of the president’s conference on unem- 
ployment in 1921. If reported corporate profits 
of the industry are to be taken as an index of its 
prosperity, returns of j i percent for 1926 and 
10.3 percent for 1927 compare most favorably 
with 7.9 percent and 6.3 percent re.spcctivcly 
for these years for manufacturing, 3.7 percent 
and 7 percent for mining, 7 percent and 5.3 per- 
cent for transportation and public utilities and 
6.3 percent and 5.7 percent for trade. 'Fhese 
figures, however, give no indication of the dis- 
tribution of profits to the various groups in the 
industry. 

The period of ‘mdation “m ibe construction 
industries immediately following the war and 
the drastic results of the 1920 recession also 
called special attention to the instability of the 
industry and to its widespread clfccts upon 
general instability. The sources of waste and in- 
stability were traced by the engineering societies’ 
report not only to defects in public planning and 
in the regulation of real estate and building activ- 
ities but to a number of factors in the organiza- 
tion of the indu.stry. Outstanding among these 
was irregularity in the employment of labor and 
in capital investment, due only in part to the 
sea.sonal nature of the industry and closely re- 
lated to inefficiency of management (to which 
65 percent of the waste was charged), especially 
as accentuated by the contracting system which 
has characterized the indu.stry. According to 
the report wasteful labor regulations and juris- 
dictional disputes account for 21 percent of the 
total waste, and waste due to industrial acci- 
dents, inadequate designing and planning by 
architects and secondary groups and to other 
causes amounts to 14 percent of the total. 

An important factor in the instability of the 
construction industry has been its organization 
on the basis of the contracting system. The rise 
and persistence of this system are due to certain 
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problems peculiar to the construction industry. 
In contrast to ordinary manufacturing, which is 
housed and utilizes a relatively permanent labor 
force, a construction company is constantly 
moving from place to place and frequently from 
city to city with a consequent high degree of 
instability in the labor force. The delivery of 
materials at proper intervals presents more diffi- 
cult problems in construction than in factory 
industries, where there is some storage space 
provided for delays. The product or products of 
manufacturing industries are fairly standardized 
and the processes repetitive; in construction 
most of the operations have to be pcrformeil on 
the job, the skills and techniejues involved van'^ 
widely, and despite the achievement of some 
degree of standardization recently in materials 
and designs the large variations in conditions 
from job to job are unpredictable and therefore 
offer obstacles to long time planning. Construc- 
tion, an out of door industry, is more .seriously 
affected by weather changes than is manufactur- 
ing, and seasonality although not primarily and 
inevitably caused by weather conditions has 
been more marked in this indu.stry than in 
others. In order to ilistribute the overhead 
burden of carrying a large unwieldy organiza- 
tion through the lag seasons there has developed 
a system of contracting peculiar to the industry, 
which, while it di.slributcs the risks due to these 
uncertainties and changes, also diffuses re- 
sponsibility and makes concerted action for im- 
provement extremely difficult. 

During most of the nineteenth century the 
majority of the actual building operations from 
the laying of foundations to papering of the 
walls, especially in residential construction, 
were carried on by one general contractor or 
builder hired directly by the architect or owner. 
This man was often merely a building mechanic 
posse.ssing a rudimentary knowledge of his trade 
and the ability to read specifications. I'he advent 
of steel and concrete and the increasing com- 
plexity of construction brought into prominence 
the general contractor with business, organizing 
and engineering training and resulted in a de- 
partmentalization of functions that often in- 
volved the establishment of a staff organization 
resembling that of a factory. In order to meet 
the requirements of the highly specialized 
branches of the masonry, structural steel, wood- 
work and mechanical trades, specialized sub- 
contractors have multiplied in number until at 
the present time as many as thirty subcontrac- 
tors *^rc engaged on some jobs. A further distri- 


bution of the risks and of the responsibility not 
only for skill but for storage of materials, 
capital investment and labor management re- 
sults from the fact that each of these subcon- 
tractors is an independent entrepreneur. In such 
a system the general contractor becomes the 
organizing force for the entire project rather 
than the direct supervisor of any of the detailed 
operations. 

The advantages of such specialization are en- 
dangered, however, by the methods of competi- 
tive bidding currently in use. Before awarding a 
contract tlic operative builder or architect of a 
project receives estimates from a large number 
of general contractors, who in their turn have 
received a large number of bids from sub- 
contractors in the various branches, on which 
they base their estimates. Many general con- 
tractors and a larger number of subcontractors 
are inadequately equijijied and trained to make 
a detailed cost study of a prospective job; Such 
estimation is, moreover, unusually difficult 
since conditions of production are never as 
standardized as in manufacturing. The uncer- 
tainties are in general multiplied by this subdivi- 
sion and apportionment to subcontractors, each 
of whom separately secures building and equip- 
ment estimates. Any benefit which the consumer 
might gain from this competition through 
lowered prices is more than offset by the money 
costs of the bidding system and by the shirking 
of quality and quantity specifications which it 
pennits. The practise of shopping bids, which 
prevails in the industry and by which estimators 
are given the “opportunity” to revise tlieir orig- 
inal figures in order to remain in competition for 
the job, is conducive to the acceptance of con- 
tracts below cost which lead to substandard labor 
rates where union control is weak, to a high rate 
of failures among contractors or to a shirking of 
specifications. This is especially possible when 
the general contractor is the broker type who is 
not himself a builder but merely compiles sub- 
contractors’ figures, adding his own overhead, 
and who knows nothing of labor conditions or 
technical requirements. 

Several factors are now operating to modify or 
eliminate the abuses of the bidding system. 
Exploitation of labor is rendered difficult by the 
high degree of unionization. Protective associa- 
tions of contractors have been formed which 
through codes of ethics and through their pro- 
vision that all bids should be filed through the 
organization and made public have attempted to 
make competition open and above board, to 
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eliminate price cutting and bid peddling. These 
associations have been in essence price fixing 
associations. Another proposal emanating from 
the contractors is to make owners pay the costs 
of estimating, thus forcing owners and architects 
to limit themselves to those contractors con- 
sidered reliable and competent. A third solution 
is proposed in the form of a quantity survey of 
all the materials needed for a project, to be made 
once through a central bureau rather than by 
ten or twelve separate contractors, in order to 
reduce the possibility of error or of deviations in 
quality. This system, which originated in Eng- 
land, has had a long and successful history there, 
but although agitation for its adoption was be- 
gun in the United States as far back as 1894 by 
the National Association of builders it was not 
until after 1920 that quantity survey bureaus 
were established in many cities. Another sugges- 
tion has been use of the cost ]ilus, or percentage, 
contract which relieves the builder of financial 
anxiety and places on the owner or architect the 
burden of selecting his general contractor with 
greater care. The system generally includes the 
fixing of a maximum price for the total cost of 
the building as a guaranty against unlimited 
expenditures, but it has been widely critici/ed as 
encouraging inefficiency and extravagance. In 
more general use is the lump sum contract, 
under which the contractor’s profit or loss de- 
pends partly on his skill in figuring costs, partly 
on his luck in escaping unpredictable delays or 
problems. This system gives rise, however, to 
many disputes as to compensation for extra 
work, and until the recent establishmenl of the 
practise of introducing arbitration provisions in 
contracts it led to frequent charges of arbitrary 
and unfair decisions. 

’I’he most striking manifestation of waste, 
reciprocally aggravated by the contracting sys- 
tem, can be found in the irregularity of ojieration 
from month to month within the industry, h'rom 
1904 to 191(1 an average of 25.6 percent of union 
building trade workers in the state of New York 
were unemployed, as compared w'ith 19.8 per- 
cent in all occupations. T’he figures for New 
York are de.scriptive of the conditions in most 
sections of the country. Every process in the 
industry is organized, equipped and managed to 
meet a peak or maximum demand which is 
maintained only for brief periods. Building 
trade workers in Philadeljihia lose an average of 
eighty-six days, or 31 percent of the possible 
working time, every year; in Boston in a normal 
year the workers are employed only 75 percent 


of the time, with a compulsory idleness of about 
three months each year; building workers in 
New York City arc employed approximately 83 
percent of the time. Not only the erection 
processes but also a host of industries subsidiary 
to construction arc affected by this irregularity. 
Manufacturers of material, dealers, contractors 
and architects are also subject to the same 
periods of feast and famine. 

The principal causes of this instability, which 
it should be noted is only in part seasonal, are 
climatic conditions, customary practises pre- 
vailing in the industry and such factors as the 
concentration of leasing dates, inefficient con- 
tracting methods, incompetent management, 
specialization and lack of coordination between 
the slack season and repair work. Recent studies 
made by the United States Department of Com- 
merce suggest that the difficulties of inclement 
weather are not so serious as is generally sup- 
posed. In fuel, weather conditions alone cannot 
explain why the number of days worked per 
year in New York City, St. Paul and Montreal 
with their severe winter weather is about the 
same as in Los .Angeles, San Francisco and Ne^v 
Orleans, although the number of rainy days in 
the three latter cities is much less than the 
number of cold days in the former cities. 
Available data indicate that various methods of 
scheduling ojierations, the dovetailing of differ- 
ent trades, the installation of improvements 
which reduce the effect of cold and rain, all 
make possible a longer building season. In view 
of the amount of indoor work necessary the 
great majority of the workers in the building 
trade as now organized could be occupied the 
year around. Peak and dull seasons have been 
created by customary methods of carrying on 
building operations, such as that of interior 
decorating during the summer, a justifiable 
practise before the advent of heated buildings 
but one no longer necessary. 'Phus much un- 
employment results from the failure of manage- 
ment to adapt itseif to new situations and tech- 
niques. 

'Phese conditions have had serious conse- 
quences for all the groups in the industry. 
Hourly rates become a poor index by which to 
judge the prosperity of the building worker. 
Moreover, three months of unemployment per 
year lead to chronic dis.satisfaction with wages, 
no matter how high the hourly rate may be. 
Seasonal unemployment has also had a very 
direct effect upon the efficiency of the building 
trades. Restriction of output, a rather widp* 
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spread practise in the industry, is encouraged by 
the knowledge that a long period of idleness will 
follow the completion of a job in the hill months. 
Organized and unorganized workers have 
therefore adopted practises which seek to 
stretch out the job for a longer period of time. 

The seriousness of these problems has led to 
considerable effort to provide more regular em- 
ployment for building trade workers. The labor 
unions have for a long time proposed the shorter 
working day and the five-day week as a .solution 
to the problem. More recently the employing 
groups have undertaken reforms such as in- 
creased utilization of technical improvements, 
better planning in the corirdination of repair and 
new construction jobs and the attempt to 
maintain a steady working force through the up- 
keep of a skeleton organization or through pool- 
ing of lalior supjilies. Managerial wastes cannot 
all be laid to the failure of the contractors as 
such. 'J’hc greatest obstacle to efficiency has 
been the existence of so many entrepreneurial 
arul managerial groups — contractors, subcon- 
tractors, financiers, owners, architects, and 
manufacturers and distributors of material and 
equiimient — whose activities have not until 
recently been coordinated through any organ- 
ized body. 

Tn recent years the institutions W'hich supply 
credit to the building industry have been recog- 
nized as influential agencies for stabilization. 
'The most important sources of building credit 
are building and loan associations, life insurance 
companies, .savings banks, trust companies, 
national banks, mortgage companies, private 
investors and surety companies. The 13,000 
building and loan a.ssociations in the United 
States with a.ssets of over eight billion dollars 
offer .savings and loan opportunities to twelve 
million members. 'I'heir loans are made in the 
main to individual builders of homes. Loans 
made by life insurance companies are for shorter 
terms and are more closely regulated by law, but 
since the war such companies have greatly ex- 
tended their loans for home construction. 'I’he 
savings banks, trust companies and national 
banks are also heavy investors in mortgages of 
all sorts, including those on residence buildings. 
Financing of large apartments, hotels and office 
buildings has been done mostly by mortgage 
bond issues, a post-war financing dcv^ilopment. 
I’he exemption from income tax of interest on 
local government securities has led to an equally 
ready supply of funds for public construction. 

Although in the period of inflation in 1919 
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there was some complaint of high cost of 
financing, obtaining credit for building has not 
been a .serious problem in the United States. 
On the whole there has been an actual surplus of 
capital seeking investment possibilities in con- 
struction, especially since the passage in 1927 f.f 
the McFadden Act, which permits national 
banks to invest as much as one half of their sav- 
ings deposits in realty loans for periods up to five 
years. I'his situation is of course in sharp con- 
trast to that in European countries, where con- 
struction activities have been hanqiered by a 
dearth of funds. 'I’hc surety and bonding com- 
panies which underwrite the contracts of build- 
ers in the United States have been criticized 
for not being sufficiently selective in the bonding 
of questionable contractors. On the other hand, 
such financing institutions often maintain archi- 
tectural, engineering and real estate depart- 
ments to safeguard against un.sound building, 
and twice, in 1906 and in 1925, a group of them 
reached an agreement to limit loans on con- 
struction projects in order to prevent over- 
development. 

A le.ss healthy influence on the industry has 
been exerted by the owners, consisting of the 
large group, in the main home builders, who 
own the completed buildings and the speculative 
or operative builtlers who erect for sale. The 
first group is of minor consequence because of 
its temporary interest in construction activity 
and its wide dispersion. But the speculative 
builder, who erects most of the large city .struc- 
tures, plays an important part in determining 
conditions in the industry. The operative 
builder is primarily a real estate investor; he is 
interested in getting his project comjileted in the 
shortest possible lime in order to have it ready 
^'or the customary renting sea.son. As a result the 
problems of the industry or of the consumers 
are not of permanent concern to him and he 
therefore avoids affiliating with organizations of 
other entrepreneurs to remove the more un- 
wholesome practises. Only in recent years has 
the movement to improve competitive practises 
affected this group; many of the larger operative 
builders arc now active in cooperative move- 
ments of building contractors. 

The architect and engineer occupy a definitely 
professional position in the industry. The influ- 
ence of the architect in restricting competition 
to reputable contractors and m limiting their 
number has been of considerable aid in correct- 
ing some of the evils which excessive competi- 
tion has produced. The higher standard of tech- 
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nical architectural and engineering training 
necessitated by the new architecture has not only 
strengthened this tendency but has been re- 
flected in improvements and desirable standard- 
ization of design and specifications. 

Probably no group within the industry is 
better organized than the manufacturers and 
distributors of building materials and equip- 
ment. With the aid of government bureaus, 
especially of the Division of Simplified Practice 
of the Department of Commerce, considerable 
standardization of qualities and types of prod- 
ucts has been achieved, and delivery and use of 
materials have been greatly facilitated by the 
development of the motor truck and by the insti- 
tution of a system of machinery rental. I’here 
has been complaint of excessive prices for build- 
ing materials, a charge which gains plausibility 
from the high degree of organization of this 
group, but the downward trend of prices of 
materials since 1923 is generally regarded as a 
sign of a gradual remedying of the situation. 

In any stabilization of the construction in- 
dustry an important part can be played by local, 
especially municipal, governmental authorities. 
'Phrough their power to draw up building codes 
and regulations and their authority to grant 
permits for construction they can direct in 
many ways the development of building prac- 
tises, while in the construction of public build- 
ings they can take the lead in adopting desirable 
methods. 1 o a certain extent local administra- 
tions have made use of these opportunities. 

A source of waste which cannot be easily at- 
tributed to any single group in the industry is 
that involved in the high accident rate and in 
certain branches the high morbidity rate due to 
industrial poisoning. It has been estimated that 
3^30,000,000 is expended in the industry an- 
nually as compensation for deaths and total and 
partial disability due to accidents; if viewed in 
relation to possible accident prevention these 
accidents can be considered to cause a loss of 
twelve million working days a year. According 
to the National Safety Council’s estimate of 
accident frequency and severity in a large 
number of industries and occupations from 1925 
through 1927, both rates are increasing in the 
construction and are higher there than in any 
other industry or craft with the possible excep- 
tion of certain crafts in the extractive industries. 
In New York State death and total disability 
rates in the construction group were twice as 
high as in manufacturing, and the number of 
cases requiring compensation amounted in 1927 


to 20 percent of all cases. A large proportion of 
these accidents might be prevented through 
education of all groups within the industry to a 
recognition of the necessity for safeguards and 
through enforcement of existing standards of 
safety set by the state, l.ess easily preventable 
are the ailments caused by exposure to change- 
able weather which arc frequent in certain 
crafts. Moreover, 50 percent of the total number 
of deaths from lead poisoning in the country are 
attributable to the painters’ crafts, and the 
morbidity rate from this and other industrial 
poivsons due to materials and processes used in 
construction continues to be very high. "J’hc 
resistance of unions to certain innovations, such 
as the spray gun in painting, and their demand 
for shorter working periods arc related to the 
formulation of a program of lessened exposure 
to these poisons. 

'I’hc organized labor groups within the build- 
ing industry have been subjected to considerable 
criticism, with reference rather to allegedly un- 
fair working rules, wasteful jurisdictional con- 
flicts and abuse of power or corruption on the 
part of their leaders than to wage or hour dis- 
putes. The hourly rates of building workers arc, 
it is true, higher than those of any other group in 
industry and the rate of increase has been high 
as well. 'I'his is also true of skilled building 
workers in the European countries and is in both 
cases due to the early success and the complete- 
ness of unionization as well as to the strategic 
position of the worker. 'J’hc local character of 
the industry has hcljied to increase the bargain- 
ing power of the labor organizations, and the 
presence of a large number of small and un- 
organized contractors who are able to shift wage 
increases to the building owner has prevented 
any effective opposition to the union demands. 
In addition, the large volume of building con- 
struction since 1923 has given the workers a 
considerable advantage in any contest involving 
wage increases. 

Hourly wages in the building trades of the 
United States have increased steadily since 1907; 
they doubled between 1913 and 1921. The com- 
bined index number for all trades in the industry 
shows a steady upward trend, which was only 
temporarily checked in 1922; in 1927 it stood at 
257, with 1913 as the base. The business de- 
pression in 1921 affected building trades wages 
much less than those of other industries. Even 
when compared with changes in the cost of liv- 
ing the figures show an improvement in the 
economic position of the building trades worker; 
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thus in 1926 the cost of living was approximately 
70 percent higher than in 1913, while the build- 
ing trades hourly wage index was about 150 
percent above 1913. The statistics on Kuropean 
building workers’ wages made by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in its study of post-war 
housing eonditions would suggest that the rate 
of increase in their earnings had been almost as 
high, although of course such figures are not 
always strictly comparable. Nevertheless, in any 
consideration of the actual position of the 
worker it must be remembered that these 
hourly wage indexes are misleading because of 
the high rate of seasonal unemployment. 'I’he 
length of the working day has also been reduced 
during the past two decades. By May, 1929, 66 
percent of the painters, 38 percent of the 
lathers and 65 percent of the plasterers, repre- 
senting 25 percent of all building workers, had 
succeeded in establishing the five-day or forty- 
hour week and 72 percent of all workers in the 
building trades had a forty-four-hour working 
week. 

It is, however, not the question of wages and 
hours but rather jurisdictional disputes and 
j^roblems as to working rules which cause most 
conflict within the construction industry. I’hc 
existence of such disputes is to be explained in 
part by the nature of the industry and the dy- 
namic changes which have taken place in it and 
in part, especially in the United States, by the 
circumstances of union history. 

As far back as 1824 effective local combina- 
tions of building craftsmen were already in 
existence in the United States, although in 
Kngland, as a result of the combination acts, 
building trades unions did not appear until 
1832. Then, however, in contrast to the con- 
tinuing local character of American unions 
several effective national organizations made 
their appearance and functioned for many years. 
The demands of these early unions both in 
England and in the United States centered 
primarily about two grievances: wages and 
hours, “^rhe nature of the grievances concerning 
wages was a result of the position occu]>ied by 
the middleman contractor who intervened be- 
tween the worker and the owner. 'Ehe contractor 
hired his workmen at stipulated wages, and sinee 
he did not purchase his own materials his 
profits consisted of the difference between the 
amount he received and the wages he paid. 
Since wage increases could not readily be shifted 
to the owner, the worker felt that the lot of the 
contractor was not much better than his own. In 
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many localities it was not uncommon for con- 
tractors to align themselves with the workers 
against the merchants who, the contractors 
stated, “live by working us harder and working 
us cheap.” In the United States, and in Great 
Britain except in so far as they reflected in their 
programs the influence of Ovvenism in the period 
between 1832 and 1836, the first unions con- 
fined themselves mainly to the protection of 
wages and hours. 

In the United States the development of 
national unions resulted from the growing 
strength of the local groups, who gradually came 
to realize the inadequacy of local organization in 
providing suflicient financial reserves, disci- 
plined membership, stable leadership and con- 
trol f)f other than local conditions when con- 
fronted with business fluctuations. The forma- 
tion of national craft unions began in the period 
preceding the Civil War and, only temporarily 
arrestetl by the business depression of 1873-79, 
proceeded steadily until the end of the century. 
The stonecutters formed their national union in 
1857, the plasterers in 1865, the bricklayers in 
1856, the granite cutters in 1877, the carpenters 
and painters in 1881, the steam fitters in 1888, 
the plumbers in 1889, the machine woodworkers 
in 1890, the electrical workers in 1891 and the 
ironworkers in 1896. Other trades of lesser im- 
portance followed in the succeeding years. Be- 
fore 1900 there was a national union in every 
organized trade in the building industry of the 
United States. Since 1900 there has been a 
steady growth in the membership and influence 
of the seventeen national unions in the building 
industry of the United States. From 553,000 in 
1913 the membership increased to 1,014,000 in 
1927, a gain of 461,000 in slightly more than a 
decade. In the larger cities of the country the 
building trades unions have succeeded in what 
approximates complete organization of the 
workers in the industry and the percentage of 
organization for all trades for the country as a 
whole is about 50 percent. The building trades 
unions constitute at the present time more than 
one third of the total membership of the 
American Federation of Labor. This develop- 
ment of organization on a national scale did 
much to relieve unfair competition and to 
overcome abuses of power by local officials as 
well as to standardize working rules in so far as 
the great local variation of work permitted. It is 
interesting to note that the unions of Germany, 
although troubled with none of the jurisdictional 
disputes resulting from craft unionism, have 
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until recently had dilficull\ Jii oxercomin^^ 
localism. 

"Jlie existing national trade unions in Kn^land 
date hack to the liftics, the unions of the 
thirties having failed to persist in the face of 
adverse conditions. Interiinion contniversies 
have been present among the building unions in 
KngJand and Germany, although not to such an 
extent as to result, as m the I hiited States, in 
internal dissension among the unions and in 
instability for the industry. Demarcation dis- 
jnites, as these conllicts of fretjuent occurrence 
before the war were known in luigland, liave 
more recently been looked upon as practises not 
“in fashion,” and the “scabbing” which in the 
United States Irccpiently accompanies these 
controversies is in (ircat Brit.iin regarded as a 
decidedly unethical traile union practise. 'J’he 
same attitude is found in (iermanx and there, 
moreover, the organi/ation of the building 
trades on an industrial basis has practically 
ended such controversies. 

Under the craft form of trade union organiza- 
tion each variety of work becomes reserved for 
members of one particular union. When a 
worker attains skill at a particular specialized 
trade he regards this as his property and will 
fight stubbornly against trespassing upon his 
vested right. IVIoreover, each trade has a deep 
conviction that the amount of work is limited, 
'riie rapid technical changes which have char- 
acterized the construction industry in the United 
States have clouded the boumlarv lines between 
the work of one trade and that of another. As 
a result disputes between conflicting unions 
have accounted for 75 percent of the strikes in 
the building trades. Employers, workers and the 
building public haw long complained against 
the inability of organized labor to find a method 
of settling these controversies without re.sort to 
direct action. 

'The introduction of new building materials 
has lu'cn one of the most potent causes for 
junsthctional controversies. The introduction of 
metal trim, metal doors and windows, shingles 
and similar jiroducts has threatened to reduce 
the amount of work available for the carpenter. 
Steel and concrete have further cut down the 
woodworker’s job and forced the carpenters' 
union into an aggressive fight to protect its claims 
against rival organizations. The bricklayer has 
had to meet the competition of concrete, tile, 
plaster block and other substitutes. An equally 
efl'cetive cause has been the introduction of 
machinery. The production of wood products in 
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factories deprived the outside carpenters of 
much w'ork they had formerly done and fiootied 
the trade with “.saw aiul hatchet” men from the 
mills who displaced the skilled carpei’ters on the 
job. A costly struggle between the carpenters' 
union and the wootl workers’ union for control 
over machine woodworkers, which lasted over 
twenty years, was finally settled by an amalga- 
mation agreement. 'The plumbers and steam 
fitters disputed their rival claims for nearly two 
decades. No organization in the building in- 
dustry has been free trom these disputes. 

Because of their number and importance the 
search for a solution of jurisdictional disputes 
has been a pressing problem. I’hcre have been 
two main methoils of approach. One has sought 
to utilize the trade unions themselves to this 
purpose, first, by referring di.sjuites between 
national unions to the American Federation of 
Labor, which, however, has failed to mediate 
successfully because of the power of the autono- 
mous national unions; and, secondly, by the 
encouragement of the formation of local, state 
and national councils of allied building tradc.s, 
which have been fostered also because of the 
need for more eirective collective action in rela- 
tions between employer and einjiloyee. 'Fhe 
second apj^roach has concerned itself with the 
setting up of local and national arbitration 
councils comprising representativ'cs of all inter- 
ested groups, including the public. 

Building trades councils of the various 
unions have been organized in m'^'st of the larger 
cities of the country; in New York, Chicago and 
San I'rancisco they were powerful bodies even 
before igoo. While such local and national 
councils represent a movement in the direction 
of industrial unionism, the affiliated organiza- 
tions still pos.sess a large measure of craft 
autonomy. 'I’he existence of these councils has 
greatly strengthened the bargaining power of 
the building trades unions. In many of the 
larger cities the council has complete control 
over the labor situation, makes or underwrites 
the trade agreement, settles di.sputes between 
unions and through the use of the sympathetic 
strike has greatly solidified the ranks of the 
building workers. The national organizations 
have also sought some form of national federa- 
tion which would facilitate closer cooperation, 
particularly in the prevention of jurisdictional 
disputes. With that end in view the National 
Building Trades Council was formed in 1897; 
failure to secure the cooperation of the American 
Federation of Labor thwarted its progress and 
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in 1904 it was succeeded by the Structural 
Building 'I'radcs Alliance, the success of which 
was blocked by the unwillingness of the smaller 
organizations to affiliate. 

The need for federation of building unions 
throughout the entire industry finally led the 
American Federation of Labor to sponsor in 
1908 the organization of the Building 'I'radcs 
Department, the primary purpose of which was 
to provide an agency to settle disputes between 
the separate building unions. Its effectiveness 
has been curtailed by the unwillingness of the 
Brotherhood of Carpenters to follow the de- 
cisions of the department where its own claims 
were involved. For a long time over 40 percent 
of the department’s membershiji belonged to 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters; the remaining 
60 percent was divided among the other seven- 
teen or eighteen organizations. Had all the 
unions been of approximately the same size, no 
one of them would have dared to brook the 
united opposition of all the others. On the other 
hand, the movement toward amalgamation of 
related crafts which was endorsed by the 1912 
convention of the Building 'I'rades Department 
has decreased the number of jurisdictional tlis- 
putes and has resulted in a broadening ol the 
basis of organization. 'The bricklayers’ union, for 
instance, now controls not only bricklaying but 
also stone masonry, marble work, tile settings 
and in many localities plastering. In a .similar 
way the larger unions in the industry have been 
absorbing the smaller related trades, and a 
number of large dual unions have been elimi- 
natetl. The movement has not, however, been 
sufficiently rapid or comprehensive to do away 
with jurisdictional disputes. 

Voluntary arbitration of disjiutes was experi- 
mented with on a local scale prior to the World 
War. Arbitration boards dealing w'ith all types of 
labor disputes existed in New York, Chicago 
and other large cities and in some localities 
achievetl considerable success. But such siicce.ss 
was possible only if both the workers and the 
employers were thoroughly organized and if the 
national unions did not oppose local decisions, 
and neither of these conditions existed. When 
contesting national unions failed to agree appeal 
was made to the American h' ederation of Labor, 
usually unsucce-ssfully, since the federation 
lacked power in dealing w'ith autonomous 
national unions. Twenty years of experimenta- 
tion along these lines finally led to a new aji- 
proach immediately after the war. Contractors, 
architects, engineers and other groups were in- 
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vited to aid in establishing an adjustment 
agency and to participate in its proceedings. 'Fhe 
National Board for Jurisdictional Awards was 
organized in March, 1919, with specific powei 
limited to the adjudication of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. Any interested party, labor, employers, 
manufacturers or architects, could jwesent 
evidence to it, and strikes pending its decisions 
were prohibited. Each signatory to the agree- 
ment establishing the board obligated himself 
not to participate in sympathetic strikes arising 
out of jurisdictional disputes. National unions, 
architects’ associations and other participating 
groups pledged themselves to discipline affiliated 
members who failed to comply with the awards 
of the board. It appeared that an effective 
organizatifin with power to enforce its awards 
had been perfected. 

In the first year the activities of the board met 
the expectations of its supporters. Over two 
dozen controversies, some of them of many 
years’ stinding, were jiroinjitly .settled. In seven 
years the board rendered over one hundred deci- 
sions, a great majority of which were accepted, 
saving the industry many millions in construc- 
tion costs; and it has been estimated that juris- 
dictional disputes have been reduced 80 percent 
since its organization. But the inherent weak- 
nesses of the arrangement soon came to the 
front. Friction arose with the Brotherhood f)f 
Carpenters almost from the beginning, and in 
1920, anticipating an iinfav'orable award, they 
withdrew from the board, which was thus left to 
operate without the cooperation and support of 
the largest union in the industry. 'J'hcir absence 
and the repeated failure to secure their reaffilia- 
tion greatly weakened the ellectiveness of the 
adjudicating machinery. In addition, several 
local groups, jvarticularly in New York City, 
refused to vlisc.ird their local adjustment ma- 
chinery. Architects’ and contractors’ organiza- 
tions w'cre either unable or unwilling to support 
the board’s awards to the extent of expelling 
disobedient members. Adtletl to these difficul- 
ties the persistent opposition of the carpenters 
wcakeneil the support of other labor leaders. In 
1927 the Building Trades Department of the 
American J’'edcration of Labor withdrew from 
the Board of Awards. In June, 1930, a new 
organization, known as the Board of 'Frade 
Claims, was established; it differs little in 
structure or aims from the old Board of Awards 
but at present includes all unions within its 
membership. 

Another frctpieiit source of friction and there- 
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fore of waste has been the disputes over the 
working rules imposed by the unions. These 
rules are primarily a reaction of the union to the 
insecurity of the job which results from dynamic 
changes in the industry, and they attempt to 
check the rate of introduction of changes in 
order to protect wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. They are designed to maintain wage 
standards and to prevent speeding up which 
would lead to unemployment, regulating the 
supply of labor through entrance and appren- 
ticeship limitations and the prohibition against 
employers working on the job. They further 
limit the authority of the management by provi- 
sions restricting the increase of specialization as 
it applies to the subcontracting system, prevent- 
ing the transference to the shop of work 
normally done on the job, forbidding the use of 
unskilled workers on tasks classified as skilled, 
restricting the use of building materials manu- 
factured under non-union conditions, asserting 
some control over the cjuality of workmanship, 
limiting the employer’s right to “hire and fire” 
and preventing non-union men from working at 
the trade. 

Of these rules the closed shoj) and the regula- 
tion of apprentices have evoked the greatest 
opposition. In 1926, 69 percent of all construc- 
tion work was done under closed shop condi- 
tions. I’his figure represents an average for the 
country as a w^hole, and in the larger cities closed 
shop operations are even moie extensive. The 
unions’ insistence on the closed shop has been 
due to the fear that without it the cut-throat 
competition of the subcontracting system in this 
industry, in which wages arc a major item in 
total costs, would result in the employment of 
low paid non-union workers. Moreover, union 
experience showed that under open shop condi- 
tions control was made practically impossible by 
the large number of contractors, the limited 
duration of any building project and the wide 
scattering of projects throughout the country. 
Hut since the closed shop equalizes competition 
among contractors, thus bringing stability and 
lower costs, it has evoked less opposition in the 
building trades than in other industries. 

The rules regulating the employment and 
training of apprentices have also been of con- 
siderable importance. I’hc apprenticeship sys- 
tem was most highly developed in the guild 
organizations of the pre-industrial era. It still 
is found, although in somewhat modified form, 
in England, France and Germany, where it is 
enforced by union regulations. In the United 


States only the more skilled crafts seek to pro- 
vide genuine training through apprenticeship, 
but most unions have fairly extensive regulations 
on entrance to the trade. 

The most common restriction is a limitation 
on the age of apprentices, with the upper age 
limit usually placed at eighteen, although some 
unions admit apprentices up to twenty-four 
years. The lower limit is usually at sixteen years. 
The training period is also regulated; four years 
are required for the more skilled trades and two 
to three years for those not so skilled. Some 
unions also limit the number of apprentices 
allowed to each employer or in each shop; others 
determine the number allowed in relation to the 
number of journeymen employed. A host of 
other rules have to do with the kind of training 
the apprentice is to receive, the tools he is to use 
and the wages he is to be paid. 

Many employers maintain that these regula- 
tions have made the employment of apprentices 
unprofitable and have therefore at times created 
a shortage of skilled mechanics. For some of the 
trades the census of 1920 showed an actual de- 
crease from 1910 in the number of apprentices; 
for others it showed an increase not sufficient to 
keep pace with the increase in population. But 
other factors than union restrictions explain this 
decrcjise in the ratio of apprentices to skilled 
building mechanics. Modern construction meth- 
ods do not lend themselves to the older individ- 
ual methods of training young boys. On most 
large buildings, because of both speed require- 
ments and high hourly rates, contractors refuse 
to employ novices; and the burden of post- 
school training has fallen increasingly on the 
small or often on the highly specialized con- 
tractor. It has been said that English employers 
are equally reluctant to hire apprentices and that 
the ranks of linglish skilled building labor have 
been filled by foreign craftsmen. 

The trade school as a place in which to teach 
young workers became popular with the build- 
ing tradesmen after 1 880. The determined oppo- 
sition of the unions to these trade schools, evi- 
dently motivated by fear that they would in- 
fringe on craft skills and controls, led after 1900 
to the regular inclusion in the collective agree- 
ment of a stipulation for union control of ap- 
prentice training. At the present time about one 
sixth of the trade agreements in the building 
industry of the United States provide for the 
administration of apprenticeship by a joint 
committee, a joint arbitration board or a build- 
ing congress consisting of all groups in the 
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industry. In many open shop cities employer 
control of apprentice training has developed. 

In New York City many of the disputes aris- 
ing from union apprentice regulation have been 
adjusted through the Apprenticeship Commis- 
sion Plan initiated by the New York Building 
Congress in 1920. This commission is an ad- 
visory body, composed of representatives of 
the building unions, the employers and the 
congress. It makes surveys to determine the 
needs of the trade, develops the general princi- 
ples for training and supervises the training 
program. 'Phe principles which it has laid down 
include thorough training in all branches of the 
trade, combination of job work with compulsory 
school attendance and indenture of the ap- 
prentice to the commission instead of to the 
employer. The actual training is in charge of 
joint committees in each trade, which deter- 
mine the detailed rules for each craft. 

While such provisions as these, embodied in 
written or verbal agreements, have aroused op- 
]>osition, the charges against the union of unfair 
practises have perhajis resulted more often from 
the unfair enforcement of rules by the union 
official, the business agent or, as he was previ- 
ously known, the walking delegate. As a result of 
the subcontracting sy.stcm, the dynamic nature 
of the indu.stry and the increasing number, im- 
portance and complexity of union rules, constant 
vigilance and immediate action have been neces- 
sary to protect union conditions. The power to 
call strikes has therefore been in most cases 
vested in the business agent alone. 'Phis power 
and that of dispensing jobs make the good will 
of the business agent of importance to the 
worker as well as to the employer and give him 
immense control over the industry’s operations. 

Considerable evidence has been accumulated 
through legislative investigations in several of 
the states, which indicates that this power has 
been abused and that graft and corruption have 
been associated with it. Frequently the general 
indifference of the membership permits the con- 
tinuance of these practises, and opposition to the 
entrenched political machine of the business 
agent is difficult to secure. Contractors are often 
willing to buy “strike insurance” or protection 
against other labor disturbances, and the pay- 
ment of graft is often the cheapest and easiest 
way for them to have the union official overlook 
violation of union rules. The cost plus method 
of building construction makes it relatively easy 
to pass all increases in cost on to the building 
owner. Nor is the ov'ner in a position to permit 
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the demand for graft, under whatever form it is 
levied, to delay the completion of the structure. 
The amount involved is a much smaller addition 
to the total cost of the project than would be 
incurred by the delay in completing it which 
might follow a refusal to contribute. These 
conditions, psychological and economic, help to 
explain the existence of unethical practises in 
the building trades. 

It must be noted, however, that the discussion 
concerning graft does not apply to the vast 
majority of the labor leaders or of the employers 
in the industry. The extension of the influence 
of the national unions, of employers’ organiza- 
tions and of the trade associations, with the 
resultant emjihasis on codes of ethics, is tending 
to decrease the extent of unethical practises. 

'rhe organization of contractors as employers 
has in all countries somewhat tardily followed 
the organization of labor. After many years of 
trial British employers are now federated into 
effective national and district associations. In 
the United States such obstacles as the large 
and shifting numbers in the ranks of contractors 
in the various trades, the small amount of capital 
required to enter contracting, the indifference 
of the average building owner to the contractors’ 
problems and his lack of interest in industrial 
relations have all retarded the development of 
strong building trades employers’ associations. 

In some localities, however, contractors’ 
organizations strong enough to counteract the 
power of the labor unions have long been in ex- 
istence. The first modern associations of build- 
ers were the builders’ exchanges, formed in the 
eighties and nineties of the last century. Their 
interest in labor problems, however, was only 
secondary to their concern with competitive 
practises. About the same time contractors were 
forming associations, which were limited to the 
members of one trade, to meet the problems 
arising out of the organization of unions, and 
after 1900 in many localities such organizations 
represented the employer in dealing with the 
labor unions and in negotiating the annual 
agreement. As the unions federated into city 
wide building trades councils, the employers in 
many cities formed federated building trades 
employers’ associations, particularly in the 
period after 1900. Some of these associations, 
particularly those in New York, Chicago and 
Cleveland, have conducted joint relations with 
the unions for over twenty-five years and have 
succeeded in stabilizing industrial relations in 
their communities. 
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During the same period the building industry 
began to outgrow its local environment, and 
large contracting firms with operations extend- 
ing from coast to coast were organized. Con- 
tractors found it necessary to combine on a 
national basis comparable to the national labor 
organizations. National associations of building 
trade employers now extend to every trade in the 
indu.stry. These concentrate attention primarily 
on trade practises, only incidentally considering 
questions of labor relations. Others, like the 
National Erectors’ Association, one of the most 
aggressive employers’ associations in the build- 
ing industry, have l)een organized primarily to 
deal with lal>or problems. The National Build- 
ing 'JVadc Employers’ As.sociation , a federation 
of national trade associations of employers, is 
mainly concerned with molding employers’ 
opinion on vital (questions of labor relations. 

It was the organization of employers’ associa- 
tions which facilitated the introduction of volun- 
tary arbitration as a method of settling labor dis- 
putes. The agreement between the mason con- 
tractors and the bricklayers’ union in New York 
in 1884 was the first arbitration contract in the 
building industry of the United States. Arbitra- 
tion in other trades made slow headway for 
many years. The (Jcneral Arbitration Board 
established for the building industry in New 
York City in 1903 was the first adjustment 
agency to govern all the trades in a city. Trade 
arbitration boards were set up in each of the 
thirty-three crafts in the city, to adjudicate 
problems involving only the workers and em- 
ployers in the trade involved. Appeal was had to 
the (General Arbitration Board when the dispute 
involved more than one craft or when the trade 
board failed to agree. With some modifications 
in 1903, 1905 and 1919 this system has governed 
over 150,000 workers and their employers in the 
largest building center of the United States. 

I’he principle of arbitration has been ex- 
tended to other cities and produced stable ad- 
justment machinery. Arbitration committees 
were organized in Chicago soon after the long 
strike of 1900, and in 1916 the Joint Confer- 
ence Board, a supertrade arbitration body, was 
established to settle grievances and disputes 
whenever the arbitration committees failed to 
agree. The code of indu.strial government which 
IS being developed by these adjustment boards, 
now functioning in many cities of the country, is 
.slowly bringing about a reliance upon the 
method of adjudication in preference to direct 
action. Standards for wage adjustment, working 


conditions and hours of labor, by-products of 
every decision of an arbitration tribunal, tend to 
remove the uncertainty and instability which 
characterized these problems in the past. 

Industrial cooperation between not only the 
workers and their emjiloyers but all the groups 
operating in the industry first developed out of 
the post-war industrial situation. In the United 
States it found its first exprc.ssion in the organ- 
ization in 1919 of the National Board for 
jurisdictional Awartls already described. An 
even more important manifestation of the trend 
is to be seen in the building congrt'ss movement. 
I^cal building congresses, the membership of 
which includes architects, engineers, general 
contractors, subcontractors, manufacturers and 
distributors of material and equipment, financial 
and real estate, labor and employers’ organiza- 
tions and similar associations have been organ- 
ized in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Port- 
land and several other cities. In each locality the 
driving force behind the organization of the 
building congress has been some special prob- 
lem pressing for correction. In New York City, 
for e.\ample, the jurticular issue w'as the training 
of apprentices, h'rom this task and the fact of 
association new activities were undertaken. 
Purely trade matters, (piestions of wages, hours 
and conditions of work and specific trade }>rac- 
tiscs were left to the trade organizations and the 
unions in the respective trades. 

The activities of building congresses liave 
been varied. Appienticcship training, stabiliza- 
tion of employment, recognition of craftsman- 
ship, commercial arbitration and codes of ethics 
have been the more important issues dealt with 
by the various building congresses. By discover- 
ing through systematic surveys the needs of the 
public and the industry, by finding and recom- 
mending ways and means for satisfying these 
needs, the building congress has made a distinct 
contribution toward the solution of the prob- 
lems and toward the technique of cooperation in 
industry. The greatest benefits of the movement 
come not so much from its actual and direct 
results as from the degree of understanding 
which it fosters among different groups. 

On a national scale the building congress idea 
of cooperation has found expression in the 
American Construction Council, organized in 
1922, which includes, besides all groups in the 
industry, representatives of chambers of com- 
merce or hoards of trade, of public utility con- 
struction departments, of federal, state, county 
and municipal departments concerned with con- 
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struction. Many problems needing solution 
could be handled only through a national 
organization. The council became a national 
clearing house of information on the construc- 
tion industry; an association of associations 
representing all the groups private and jiublic 
functioning in the industry. It has made an 
effort to mold the opinion of the construction 
industry on several problems of natifinal im- 
portance. It issues a periotlical report on de- 
velopments in the industry, particularly in re- 
gartl to volume of construction. 'These reports 
seek to check the possibility of overexpansion 
and to stress the need for stabilization. 

Close public cooperation with these groups 
has been facilitated by the creation of the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing within the De- 
partment of Commerce. 'This division gave 
valuable suggestions during the deprc.s.sion of 
if)20-2i and has made available statistics re- 
garding all phases of building activity. 

In hngland, in Cermany and to sonu* extent 
in other Eurojiean countries since the war co- 
operation within the industry or in conjunction 
with government has taken somewhat ditferent 
forms. In most countries of continental Tairojie 
cooperative housing and government aid to 
home building have })layed a considerable role 
for some time. 'The post-war building situation 
in all the.se countries was exceedingly acute, par- 
ticularly with regard to liou.sing. In Cre.it 
Britain a Building 'Trades Parliament of em- 
ployers and operatives was formed as early as 
1915 partly as a result of pre-war conciliation 
schemes and in an attempt to find a method of 
overcoming demarcation di.sputes. In 1919-20 
a committee of this parliament produced a plan 
signed by a number of employers as well as 
leading trade unionists for the drastic reorgan- 
ization of the industry. The program adopted 
went far beyond the provisions of an ordinary 
trade agreement. It not only sought to secure the 
regularization of production and employment, 
the maintenance of real wages and the settle- 
ment of general principles governing the condi- 
tions of employment but considered also ques- 
tions of scientific management and reduction of 
costs, the promotion of research and the study of 
processes, designs and standards of workman- 
ship. The combined energies of the employers 
and the workers w'cre to be directed upon the 
continuous and progressive improvement of the 
industry. In 1920 a committee from this parlia- 
ment drafted a report for a National Building 
Guild. Under this plan the employer was to be- 
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come virtually a salaried servant and the in- 
dustry, hiring its capital at interest, w'as to be 
conducted in partnership by its managers and 
operatives. 

While this movement did not carry the en- 
dorsement of the main body of employers it 
aroused considerable enthusiasm in the minds of 
the workers. Under the leadership of Malcolm 
Sparkes, an employer and one ol the originators 
of the Building 'Trades Parliament, building 
guilds were organized in J.ondon and Alan- 
che.ster in 1920. The movement spread rapidly 
and local building guilds were organized all over 
the country. In 1921 most of these local groups 
came together to form the Natunal Building 
Guild. 

'I ’he movement achieved rapid success almost 
from the start. 'The acute housing shortage was 
resjion.sible for a governmental policy of en- 
couraging guild operations. 'The government 
coiKsenteil to the employment of the new guilds 
by local authorities; the use of the basic-sum 
form of contract gave them an added advantage; 
the a.s8urance of weekly payments made jxissible 
operation with little capital; and adequate credit 
was available through the strength of the co- 
operative movement, which was favorable to the 
guilds. As a result work to a value of over 
£ZjOOO,ooo was taken in hand. Unfortunately 
the guilds did not count on a change in the 
governmental housing policies. In 1922 the 
government withdrew its support; this action, 
combined with the shortage of capital and the 
inefficiency and slackness of di.scipline due to 
local autonomy, soon brought about the failure 
of the National Building Guild. This in its turn 
resulted in the failure of local guilds, many of 
which had been in excellent financial condition. 
'The continuing influence of the building guild 
movement is probably to be seen, however, in 
the adoption of new methods of national scope 
for dealing with many of the problems of the 
industry. 

In Germany too the post-war situation 
brought about the formation of building guilds 
on a somewhat more stable foundation than the 
British guihls. 'The movement began in 1919. 
The ideal of the German guild, like that of the 
English, was socialistic, but the propaganda ele- 
ment was less stressed and more attention was 
given to developing the guilds into efficient 
producing units, competing with profit seeking 
capitalistic organizations. To this end the 
methods of scientific management and cost ac- 
counting were employed to raise the level of 
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guild efficiency. Responsibility for the job rests 1920 and 1925. Germany’s building federation 


entirely with the local bodies, but the national 
organizations have a degree of control over 
funds. The guilds were pioneers in introducing 
American machine methods, especially in an at- 
tempt to foster winter construction. After a slow 
but consistent growth, in 1928 there were in 
existence 138 local guilds employing 16,828 
workers. Over 50,000 well built homes have 
been erected by them. 

The relative importance of these two experi- 
ments in the entire European construction in- 
dustry is difficult to estimate, especially from a 
statistical p()int of view. 'I’hcre is probably less 
statistical information available concerning this 
industry, its workers, the value of its output and 
the like than there is concerning any other major 
industry of the various European countries, in 
spite of the fact that such scant and often not 
comparable data as are available show its im- 
portance. According to a recent estimate by 
Woytinsky in his Die Wdt in Zuhlen the four 
construction industries of the principal countries 
of western Europe, Germany, Great Britain, 
France and Italy, employ about three and a half 
million workers. 'They probably comprise 6.5 
percent of the tijtal working population and 
about 14 percent of the total number of indus- 
trial workers, which makes their relative impor- 
tance only slightly less than that of the Ameri- 
can industry. 'J'he total number of workers 
for all of Europe is estimated at between five 
and six million. In most of the European coun- 
tries these workers display a high degree of 
unionization and arc in most instances organized 
into highly effective industrial unions little dis- 
turbed by the jurisilictional disputes of the 
American craft organizations. Some indication 
of their strength is given by the following figures 
»br the various countries and for the inter- 
national organizations. The Building Workers’ 
International, organized in 1903 and one of the 
larger groups in the International Federation of 
Trade ITnions at Amsterdam, showed a mem- 
bership in 1923 of 1 ,144,000 workers, with a 
successive decline for 1924 and 1925. Building 
workers affiliated w'ith the painters’ and stone- 
masons’ internationals, separately organized, 
jirobably bring the total to a million for 1925. 
The Christian Labor International in 1921 
claimed a membership of 98,000 building work- 
ers. The Russian trade unions which arc affili- 
ated with the IVofintern or communist trade 
union international included an average mem- 
bership of about 300,000 for the period between 


numbered 431,000 workers in 1924 and with 
additional groups from industrial unions of 
slightly conflicting jurisdiction probably rose to 
500,000. The membership of the British unions 
rose to a high point in 1920 with 557,000, but 
because of the acute national unemployment 
situation has dropped to 356,000. Building 
trades unions in France — scattered in hundreds 
of locals — included a membership of 146,000 in 
1920, Italy’s trade union membership was only 
slightly lower. 

Recently considerable interest in the prob- 
lems of this industry has been aroused. 'Fhc 
same forces which have brought about the 
organization of the building industry of each 
country on a national scale have tended also to 
foster international organization in Europe. 
Until the war construction everywhere w^as 
largely a localized industry, very rarely of na- 
tional scope except in the field of public works 
and public utilities construction. It is this new 
dcielopment which has probably led to such 
studies as that recently made of unemployment 
and wage rates in the various hmropean coun- 
tries by the International Labour Office of the 
League of Nations. Organization of entrepre- 
neurial groups on a national and international 
scale has been given an added impetus. To an 
increasing extent professional associations in the 
various countries, often with government en- 
couragement, are sending commissions to study 
the techniques and methods of organization of 
the industry in other countries. At its fifth meet- 
ing this year the Internaliotial Congress of 
Building and Public Works dwelt especially on 
some of the problems which were common to 
luiropean countries, such as the need for 
rationalization, for standardization of contract 
fonns, of designs, materials, problems of finan- 
cial and credit facilities, of apprenticeship and 
safety, and stressed the necessity for cooperative 
effort. 
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CONSITLAR SP:RVICE. a consul is an officer 
commissioned by a state and authorized by the 
grant of an e\e(|uatur from the receiving state to 
watch over the interests of the sending state and 
of its nationals within a particular locality or 
district. As soon as any extensive commerce be- 
tween independent communities developed, the 
need of some kind of intermediary or protector 
kiiow'n to the local authorities was ffilt. I'lirough- 
out the ancient world trading groups in foreign 
cities took various means of securing resident 
representatives of their interests. In the cities of 
CJreece a proxcniis, or patron, assumed this 
responsibility for the merchants from a par- 
ticular city. Probably many early analogies might 
be found for the practise, which became com- 
mon wdth the increase of commerce among the 
city-states of the Mediterranean after the cru- 
sades, of colonics of foreign merchants electing 
one of their number to protect their interests and 
to represent them before the local authorities. 

'Fhe evident advantage of protecting this 
growing commerce and using these magistrates 
as foreign representatives and agents influenced 
the newly developing European states of the 
fifteenth and si.xteenth centuries to send to im- 
portant trading centers so-called consuls of 
outremcr, who as regular officers of the sending 
state soon replaced their unofficial prototypes. 
Before the rise of the great nationalist states, 
jealous of every infringement of their sover- 
eignty, consuls exercised jurisdiction over their 
countrymen. This jurisdiction was necessarily 
most complete in states like 'I’urkey where the 
legal system was not intended to apply to infldels, 
whose privileges were made to rest upon treaty 
stipulations or capitulations. Vestiges of this so- 
called exterritoriality now remain in a few back- 
ward states only. In general the consular 
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service of all the different states, based largely to take advantage of trade opportunities which 


upon the French model, has become nearly uni- 
form. Although in the course of this develop- 
ment the consul’s jurisdiction and prerogatives 
have been curtailed by reason of tJie jealousy 
of the states of any infringement of their sov- 
ereignty, increasing international intercourse 
and the tendency toward centralization of 
gr>vernmental control have made his position of 
ever greater importance. 

Since the primary duty of a consul is to pro- 
tect his nationals from injustice, it is not correct 
to speak of him as a commercial agent. Although 
it is true that in the more civilized communities 
he is rarely required to protect his nationals from 
outrage ami that he is more fretjuently con- 
cerned with their commercial interests, a consul 
is nevertheless in a more specialized sense than 
the diplomat a rciirescntative or political agent 
of bis government. A consul’s actual duties 
nece.ssarily vary according to the nature of his 
post and the relations between the two st.itcs. 
In order to facilitate the protection of his na- 
tionals it is customary for a consul to maintain 
a register where they may record their names. 
When nationals die in a consul’s district without 
heirs or partners to look out for their personal 
e.states, he .seeks to prevent lo.ss and to preserve 
the assets for the absent heirs. He protects in 
general the interests of absent nationals and his 
interposition i.® al.so most valuable in the case of 
minors or incapable nationals. 

Other duties which a consul may be called 
upon to perform include the authentication of 
signatures, the issuance of various certificates of 
fact and the performance of appropriate notarial 
acts at the requc.st of nationals or others wdio 
may have need of these documents relative to 
transactions in the sending state or with its 
nationals. 'The care of seamen and shipping 
under the national flag is another imjiortant duty 
of the consul; he must also make the necessary 
quarantine inspections of vessels bound for his 
state. Another consular duty is to visa the pass- 
ports of travelers who wish to visit his state. 
Because of the adoption by the United States of 
a policy of restriction of immigration United 
States consuls in the jirincipal ports of Europe 
are required to make careful investigation of 
applicants who arc desirous of entering the 
United States before they accord the necessary 
visas. 

In connection with his commercial activities 
the consul is concerned with facilitating com- 
mercial exchanges and in aiding his countrymen 


arise in his district. 'I’his function is becoming of 
increa.sing irnjiortanci*. A consul may not 
properly participate directly in trade promotion 
or push the sale of a jiarticular article, although 
the keenness of economic competition between 
states and the movement toward a closer rela- 
tion between governments and business tend to 
exert an influence in this direction. Every con- 
sul is, however, frecjuently called upon for 
answers to trade inquiries, aiul one of his tluties 
is the preparation of jieriodical trade reports. 
Consuls of the United Slates, for instance, trans- 
mit such reports to the I )ej>artnient of Com- 
merce, which publishes those of jniblic or gen- 
eral interest in its weekly (Umimercv Reparis. 

Consuls in the principal trade centers receive 
as.sistance from unofficial local agencies, such as 
chambers of commerce, conqiosed of the mer- 
chants of the consuls’ nalionalit v. Although it is 
diflicult to establisli the direct practical value of 
this cooperation, indirectly these* chambers of 
commerce are of uiuloubted value as a moral 
support to the consul and to the merchant body. 

In order more effectively to watch over trade 
interests certain states have appointed in addi- 
tion to consuls commercial attaches and other 
officers esjvecial I y concerned with the promotion 
of international commerce. C’ommcrcial attaches 
havt generally been given a diplomatic status in 
order that they might have more extensive im- 
munities and be able to .ict throughout the en- 
tire country, which the consul is not alile to do 
becaii.se of the accepted practise that prevents 
his communicating directly with the central 
authorities. In the United States commercial 
attaches come under the direction of the De- 
partment of Commerce, but like all foreign 
agents they are when abroad under the supervi- 
sion of the head of the diplomatic mission. 
Other departments, such as the agricultural and 
the treasury, also appoint attaches or foreign 
agents for sjiecial fnirposes. Treasury agents, 
for example, assist consuls in jierforming duties 
connected with the administnition of the tariff 
laws. All these officials may be considered to 
perform duties which appertain to the consular 
office. Their existence is but a manifestation in 
our foreign service of the modern trend toward 
specialization which is found in every depart- 
ment of government. 

In order that lliiw may effectively discharge 
their various duties jonsuls enjoy certain im- 
munities as established by international law or 
as recognized by local customs. In many in- 
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stances general consular immunities are con- 
firmed by treaties which also accord such special 
immunities as arc considered useful or neces- 
sary. Consuls arc subject to the civil and crim- 
inal jurisdiction of the receiving slate, but in the 
exercise o^' this jiiiisdiction the local authorities 
must be careful to show due consideration for 
the consul as an important official of a friendly 
state. Any interference with his communications 
to his government and nationals must be 
avoided. Above all it is recognized as essential 
that his archives remain inviolate. 

The consul as an officer of tlie sending state is 
guided and controlled in the exercise of his 
functions by his instructions, but he may not 
pierform any act contrary to the will of the re- 
ceiving state. His authorization to act in an 
official capacity within its jurisdiction can evi- 
dently be continued only so long as the receiving 
state is willing. But although the consul’s exe- 
quatur may be revoked at any time, this serious 
step is rarely taken without explanation and an 
effort to secure the acquiescence of the sending 
state to a transfer. In some instances, such as war 
or military occupation of foreign territory, all 
consuls are withdrawn. 'I’he acts which a consul 
performs in the di.scharge of liis official duties 
when within th<* scopi* of his powers may not be 
examined by authorities of the receiving state, 
but the latter reserves the right to decide 
whether any act is or is not official. In case of 
dispute such a matter is settled through the 
vlijilomatic channel. 

In order to meet the needs of governmental 
organization and control a hierarchy of consular 
oflices has been set up in most countries. C’on- 
sular officers are generally graded as consuls 
general, consuls, vice con.suls, consular agents 
and, in certain countries, language officers. 
'Fhose consuls who arc permanent officers are 
known as professional consuls or consuls of 
career. At important consulates there may be 
Stationed several consular officers of different 
grades as well as one or more consular clerks 
who need not necessarily be citizens of the send- 
ing state. In localities of less importance it is 
customary to appoint a local merchant as a con- 
sular agent to discharge certain of the duties of a 
consul, such as the certifying of invoices. These 
trading consuls or commercial consuls, as they 
are also designated, receive their compensation 
through fees. The honor which attaches to the 
office of consul is often an inducement to accept 
the appointment. Some countries, as, for 
example, France, occasionally confer the title of 
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honorary consul, conveying with it neither 
salary nor duties. 

The size of modern consular staffs makes 
necessary some administrative centralization of 
the sy.stcm. Consuls general in foreign capitals 
usually exercise certain supervisory powers over 
the conduct of consular officers in their areas, 
and the efficiency of the consular service is 
greatly promoted through the periodical visits 
of consular inspectors, who hold the rank of con- 
suls general at large. 'I’hc United States law re- 
quires that consular offices be inspected at least 
once every two years, and the inspector has 
power in case of neces.sity to authorize the sus- 
pension of the consul or consul general and aid- 
minister the duties of the office for a period not 
exceeding ninety days. It is of importance that 
the reports of such inspection affect the consular 
officer’s efficiency record, upon which his pro- 
motion depends. But the visits arc undertaken 
not for the purpose of inquisitorial inv^estigation 
but in order better to coordinate the service. 

In the United States the foreign servdee in 
both its consular and diplomatic branches was 
for many years a field of exploitation for politi- 
cians and ne’er-do-wells, and few of those con- 
suls who possessed native ability remained long 
enough in the service to acciuire any real effi- 
ciency. Public opinion was aroused by agitation 
for civil service reform led by the National Civil 
Service Reform lA*ngue and some improvement 
was introihiccd through an executive order of 
President Roosevelt of June 27, 1906, and one 
of President 'I’aft of November 26, 1909. But 
not until the passage of the Rogers Act of May 
24, 1924, was the foreign service permanently 
placed upon a merit basis and its two branches 
united. Diplomatic secretaries and consuls are 
now commissioned as foreign service officers 
and classified in nine grades according to their 
salary. All new appointments, however, are 
made to the grade of foreign service officer 
unclassified, and through promotion the high- 
est salary grade and rank may eventually be 
reached. 

'Phe consolidatioti of the two branches of 
foreign service is not peculiar to the United 
States. As early as 18S3 France combined the 
two services and the tendency away from the 
traditional separation has been manifested more 
recently by other states, including Germany, 
Austria, Norway and Sweden. Logic and ex- 
perience have shown that the consular service 
cannot be entirely divorced from the dipkimatic. 
Since the consul in his limited sphere also acts as 
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a political agent of his government he should 
always be in close touch with the diplomatic 
representative. The cooperation of consuls is 
invaluable to the diplomat in enabling him to 
understand the situation in the receiving state 
as a whole. 

ELi.ruY C. Stowtll 
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CONSUMER PROTECTION. In the more 
primitive stages of commercial economy, when 
most manufacture was carried on in small local 
units and the domestic arts still supplied a large 
proportion of consumption goods, protection of 
the consumer was a relatively simple matter. It 
depended primarily upon the shrewdness of the 
individual purchaser. Women had a first hand 
knowledge of the quality of foods and fabrics; 
livestock was bred and traded locally; clothing 
and shoes were produced in the home by travel- 
ing artisans; men understood woods and the art 
of making furniture, tools and conveyances; 
houses were built to order under the eye of the 
owner. Manufacturers, artisans and merchants 
had to live by a local reputation for fair dealing. 

With the introduction of more efficient power 


and machinery into manufacture and with the 
development of rail and water transportation, 
accompanied by the widening of markets, con- 
trol by the consumer over the quality and prices 
of the goods and services offered him was 
progressively diminished. Fewer and fewer 
products were made in the home or the local 
mill or shop. The variety of goods offered for 
sale was increased to such an extent that no one 
person could be expert in judging them all. 'Phe 
purchaser had neither time nor opportunity to 
compare qualities and prices throughout the 
whole range of markets and competitive mer- 
chants. 'I’he arts of production became so com- 
plex and were so far removed from the experi- 
ence of most individuals that it was impossible 
easily to recognize merit in the product except 
as mere appearance before use might constitute 
the desired quality. 'Fhe art of analyzing the 
quality of consumption goods has advanced to a 
stage of expertness which the individual con- 
sumer has never had the skill or the facilities to 
exercise, although it may be effectively em- 
ployed by professional buyers. Motlern tech- 
nology enhances the possibilities of high quality 
and low cost, but it also widens the range of 
possible choice before the consumer and in- 
creases the margin of his incapacity to employ 
the be.st available techniques of choice. 

Cheating and deceit are as old as trade itself, 
but the weakened status of the consumer in the 
modern economic structure leaves him a prey to 
more forms of crutle cheating than formerly. 
The crudest types of cheating are the use of 
short weights and measures, the adulteration of 
products and the misrepresentation of the article 
for sale. All these forms still survive: scales arc 
discovered which give light weight; some gaso- 
line pumps deliver fewer gallons than the 
motorist orders; patent medicines and tooth 
pastes are commonly advertised as cures for 
diseases which they cannot affect beneficially. 

Modern business methods have greatly in- 
creased the hazard of the consumer by introduc- 
ing new and subtle forms of deceit. Instead of 
buying groceries in bulk and running the risk 
only of outright short measure the consumer is 
pereuaded to buy them in packages assumed to 
be equivalent to the old measures but which in 
fact often give smaller quantities for higher 
prices. Usually there is no legal cheating in- 
volved: the amount of contents of the package 
or can may be printed on the label. But the 
highly developed arts of advertising and sales- 
manship accustom the consumer to buy the 
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package without any measured recognition of 
the cost of its added convenience. Similarly, by 
playing upon fear, envy or the sex instinct these 
arts persuade consumers to pay premium prices 
for articles proclaimed but not proved to be 
superior to competitive articles. Where the 
quality of an article is reailily revealed by the 
experience of the individual purchaser, a worth- 
less article will eventually lose any large market 
created for it by advertising alone. But the value 
of many articles cannot be so judged; a labora- 
tory test may be needed to reveal their true 
serviceability. When all competing products arc 
serviceable to some degree, there is no assurance 
that the most serviceable will win favor over 
its competitors. 

The increased disadvantage of the consumer 
in the face of modern business methods is due 
not so much to wider ojiportunities for delib- 
erate cheating as to the unregulated system of 
production for profit. The manufacturer of 
consumption goods produces for the market 
rather than for an identifiable individual con- 
sumer; he tries to produce what will make the 
most profit, either through large sales or through 
wide profit margin. 'I'hc easiest way to make a 
profit is not to wait until consumers evince a 
demand for a product but to devise something 
for which a demand can quickly be created by 
advertising its real or fancied excellence. Were 
consumers universal experts in choice, this 
might lead merely to rapid improvement and 
cheapening of goods. Actually, not only does the 
initiative rest with the manufacturer and his 
sales force but the survival of the manufacturer 
is conditioned by the ignorance and suggc.stibil- 
ity of the isolated consumers. If attractive color 
rather than durability leads to salability, the 
producer will use the resources of science to 
discover more popular colors rather than to 
increase durability. Competitive manufacturers 
may often he as ignorant of the relative qualities 
of their products, judged by scientific tc.sts of 
good service, as are average indiviilual con- 
sumers. A producer offering inferior products 
at higher prices may be guilty not of calculated 
fraud but of following the most easily stimulated 
preferences of poorly informed jiurchasers or of 
employing the most effective trick of stimulation. 

The perils of crude cheating have been recog- 
nized for centuries. Standardization of weights 
and measures has long been a practise of govern- 
ments, and attempts to enforce the use of honest 
weighing and measuring devices by law are of 
long standing. In early English law assizes set 


maximum prices of commonly used products, 
and in all countries regulations of mediaeval 
guilds helped to maintain the quality of goods 
and the fair price. Later came efforts to assure 
purity of foods and drugs by law. 

'Lhe new perils accompanying modern de- 
velopments of industry and business have re- 
ceived recognition only within a comparatively 
few years, 'rhe principle of caveat emptor, an 
outgrowth of the more primitive order when the 
consumer could better protect himself, although 
still generally in eflect has been in part super- 
seded either in law or in practise by numerous 
types of protection. Of these perhaps the most 
obvious arc government regulations of foods, 
drugs and similar products of mass consump- 
tion. I’he purity and (piality of commonly used 
foods arc frequently regulated by local health 
officials. Inspection of dairy herds and dairics- 
pasteurizing and grading of milk arc now com- 
mon. National and local laws to protect the con- 
sumer against harmful, tliseiised, adulterated or 
misrepresented drugs and foods are also quite 
common. However, they are difficult to ad- 
minister with anything like complete effective- 
ness; moreover, some of them prescribe merely 
truthful labeling and thus do not prohibit 
untruthful or misleading advertising. Grading 
of foods for quality, a practise frequently op- 
tional with the jiroducer, allows the consumer 
to discriminate among superior and inferior 
qualities of such products as beef, turkeys, eggs, 
butter, cheese, some canned jiroducts, fruits and 
vegetables. This practise is far from universal 
but is gaining ground. 

Regulation of prices by governmental agen- 
cies, carried on extensively during emergencies 
like war, is at present virtually unknown under 
nonnal conditions, except for the narrow range 
of goods and .services produced by government 
monopolies or by railroads, public utilities and 
similar natural monopolies operated by private 
capital. In the latter case the amount and quality 
of service are also subject to government regu- 
lation. 

Consumers benefit indirectly also from such 
improvements in the ethical standards of doing 
business as may be effected by business men as a 
matter of self-protection. Ethical codes, volun- 
tarily adopted by professional men, trade 
associations and publications carrying advertis- 
ing offer a somewhat intangible protection of 
widely varying effectiveness, but usually opera- 
tive only to the degree that it serves tlie interest 
of the producers or distributors adopting the 
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codes. Covernment agencies sometimes co- 
operate in the drafting of such codes. The range 
of etfectivene.ss of “better business bureaus,” 
non-governmental organizations aiming to de- 
tect and expose fraud and to encourage ethical 
practises as the.se are understood in ortlinary 
business relationships, is somevshat similar. In 
the United States the Federal Trade Commission 
supplements private efforts in attempting to 
prevent “unfair methods of competition” in the 
form of misbranding, misrepresentation, un- 
truthful labeling and sulistitution. 'I'his activity 
is undertaken to protect not the con.sumer but 
the i>roducer who has developed a proprietary 
trade name or a good reputation and it operates 
usually only on complaint of the aggrieved 
competitor. 

'Fhe industrial standardization movement, 
which is of considerable and growing importance 
in indu.stry, also oilers .some advantages to the 
consumer. The standardization movement origi- 
nated in the establishment of the fundamental 
units of measurement and was eventually de- 
veloped to include standards of nomenclature, 
of size and fonn, of quality, of practise and of 
methods of test. Unlike simplified practise true 
standardization is often preceded by research to 
discover the best wa\ or ways of doing a thing 
w ithin the economic limits of the situation and is 
eflectuated by general willingne.ss of producers 
and of important consumers to concentrate their 
production and purchases on the standard. It 
tends to eliminate unneces.sary styles and varie- 
ties and to relieve confusion of meaning as 
between buyer and seller; it substitutes scientific 
knowledge for commercial mystiliciition and 
makes possible price comparisons for identical 
qualities. 'Fhe final consumer obtains benefit 
from industrial standardization of articles in 
general use through assurance of quality and 
enhanced convenience. He may also obtain the 
benefits of lower price made possible by reduced 
costs, but this result is by no means certain. 
Standardization lags far behind in consumption 
goods and has made most progress in inter- 
mcdi.ite }>roducts and in such consumption 
goods as are bought also in large quantities by 
purchasers who are powerful, well informed and 
able to exert pre.ssure. 

Both governmental regulation under the 
police jiower and action proceeding from within 
private industry it.sclf have frequently suffered 
from glaring defects. The governmental agencies 
charged with regulation often have an enormous 
task, presented by the extent and complexity of 


the processes to be regulated. Sometimes they 
arc not granted sufficient powders under the law 
and are further severely limited by judicial 
review. Insufficient appropriations render them 
unable to compete with the regulated industries 
for high salaried experts and to carry on exten- 
sive .supervision. Corruption or more subtle 
influences may tlamagc their integrity. When 
such regulation involves, as it often does, a 
conte.st betw'een the policing body and profit 
seeking concerns engaged in trying to circum- 
vent it, the government is at a disadvantage. 
Its control over industry is negative and it can 
act only after the event in most cases. Its task 
is usually so technical that it is not much 
strengthened by popular vigilance and support. 
'Fhe efforts of industry to police itself without 
governmental aid have to contend not only with 
the desire for gri^ater profit which can sometimes 
be derived from undesirable practises, but with 
the difficulty of obtaining unanimous or nearly 
unanimous consent of all the competitive groups 
concerned. This dilutes the c|uality and number 
of the .standards arrived at and makes difficult 
disciplinary dealing with tho.se who disregard 
them. 

A potent force in this situation is the pressure 
of cooperative consumers’ societies. 'I'hey offer 
protection to their patron.s in .so f.ir as they 
utilize scientific methods of buying and di.strib- 
ute consumers’ dividends. 'I'hey tend to cut 
through advertising and salesmanshqi and .sub- 
stitute the organized impulse of the consumers 
for that of the jiroducers in determining the 
nature of goods. 'This tendency is particularly 
marked wherever the cooperatne movement is 
widespread and reaches back into the wholesal- 
ing and producing [irocesses. 

In a country like the ITnited States, where 
consumers’ cooperation is relatively insignifi- 
cant, reliance must be placed upon the pressure 
of large con.sumers who employ a scientific 
buying technique. 'I’he federal government with 
its Bureau of Standards and other similar agen- 
cies is a leader in this respect. 'I’he Bureau of 
Standards analyzes all the pmducts offered to 
supply the needs c)f the government, works out 
specifications for the product desired and tests 
the delivered product to check its compliance 
with the specifications. The bureau’s standards 
and specifications are available to anyone, but 
the results of its tests of competitive commercial 
products are open only to state and municipal 
governments. In order to make the same tech- 
niques available to retail consumers, a non- 
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profit consumers’ research organization has 
recently been formed to advise them concerning 
the relative merits of retail goods. 'Through the 
spread of such institutions or of consumers’ 
cooperation or possibly of the use of scientific 
i>uying lechnique by large commercial retailers 
the ultimate consumer may gain increaseil 
protection. 
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CONSUMKRS’ COOPER A'J'l ON. Consum- 
ers’ cooperatives are to he distinguished from 
consumers’ leagues or other public or semi- 
public organizations which seek to protect 
consumers’ rights in the course of their deal- 
ings with producers or puneyors of consump- 
tion goods. Consumers’ cooperatives arc actual 
economic enterprises in the form of stores or 
shops, set up by associations of consumers to 
distribute fundamental consumption goods, 
usually staple food items, but also at times 
clothing, furniture and the like. In the process of 
e.xpansion a group of stores may set up a w^hole- 
sale distributive and may even establish its own 
factories and farms for the production of these 
goods. Or consumers’ cooperatives may furnish 
other consumption needs, such as housing, in- 
surance against risk, provision of gas, light, 
transportation. In order to set up these enter- 
prises it is necessary to acquire capital and to 
found a joint stock society. 

d’hesc economic enterprises differ, however, 
from ordinary joint stock companies not only in 
their aims but in their actual economic and legal 
characteristics. In the first place, they are not 
restricteil as to the number of members and the 
number of shares but are open to anyone who 
wishes to join, and the last conK?r», moreover, 
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are on an equal footing with the first. From this 
initial rule necessarily follows the corollary that 
the value of the shares at no time can be higher 
than their price at issuance and that speculation 
on rising values is therefore impossible. This 
constitution, practically impossible in an associ- 
ation for production purposes because of limita- 
tions both of capital and of demand, is advan- 
tageous in an association of consumers in which 
each new arriv al brings with him his consump- 
tion capacity. 

In the second place, capital as such does not 
play the same role or have the same rights in 
government or profits as in ordinary joint stock 
enterprises. In the consumers’ cooperatives 
every member has an equal vote in the assem- 
blies regartlle.ss of the number of shares he may 
po.ssess. 'The profits of the enterprise are divided 
pro rata for purchases and not for shares, so that 
it might be said tliat jvrolits are returned to those 
who originally paitl tlicm. In fact, in describing 
the return I'rcnch cooperative cnterpri.ses prefer 
the tenn rhlournc, or trop-perfu, to the Ivnglish 
cooperative term di\ idt'iul with its profit making 
connotations. 'Thus it might well be asserted 
that these returns to purcha.scrs are not a form 
of profit but rather tlu negation of profit. Co- 
operatives have jirotested against a tax on 
alleged jirofits which they claim are non-existent 
because the surjilus redistributed to members 
was based on ovcrjiayment arising from the 
practise of marking goods at current comjietitiv^e 
prices. 

As a result of these rules cajiital, whether 
obtained in the form of loans or of shares, is 
restricted to a mere return based on the cost of 
obtaining it or as limited remuneration for its 
share in the services rendered and is no longer 
the dominant factor in the government of the 
enterprise or in the distribution of profits. 
Within this voluntary association therefore 
capital and profit in their ordinary forms are 
virtually aliolished by pacific legitimate means, 
without any imjiosition of exterior restraint or 
any change in the basis of the social and eco- 
nomic order as to property, inheritance, interest, 
salary or even competition. There is nothing in 
the nature of the association to prevent its 
spread by the formation of similar voluntary 
associations and by federation throughout the 
nation or even on an international scale. 

These economic and legal limitations on the 
role of capital and profits are supplemented by 
certain further ethical limitations self-imposed 
by the majority of consumer^;’ ‘!0''*'cties. 'There 
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include the provision that not all profits are to be 
returned to the individual meinl)ers but that a 
portion is to be devoted to enterprises for 
collective welfare, such as the propagation of 
cooperative ideals and the provision of educa- 
tional and recreational facilities for workers. 

'rhe special characteristics of consumers’ co- 
operative enterprises require special legislation, 
for they do not easily conform to common law 
concepts. Thus there are special laws on con- 
sumers’ cooperatives in most countries today, 
including countries such as Mexico and Argen- 
tina where the movement is still in its infancy. 

Consumers’ cooperatives, which now include 
over 40,000,000 members in about 60,000 soci- 
eties in thirty or more countries, began in 1844 
with the association of twenty-eight English 
weavers in Rochdale near Manchester. As early 
as 1827, however, consumers’ societies had ex- 
isted and had even tleveloped sufficient .strength 
to establish a wholesale; one or two societies 
still in existence antedate the experiment of 
the “Equitable Pioneers of Rochdale.’’ Nor 
did the theory of cooperation arise with the 
Rochdale weavers. I’hey were in fact somewhat 
under the influence of Robert Owen, whose use 
of the term cooperation made it synonymous 
with communism but who is often credited 
with the paternity of the movement because he 
coined the term and .said: “You must become 
your own merchants and your own manufac- 
turers ... to be able to supply yourselves with 
goods of the best quality and at the lowest 
price.’’ Roth in Owen’s plans and experiments 
for communistic settlements and in those of the 
I'rench socialist Fourier in his Traite dc I'associ- 
ation domcsiique agricole (2 vols., Paris 1822) 
social transformation into these forms of society 
was to come al.iout through outside intervention 
of philanthropists. Rut the Rochdale Pioneers 
began to express this social transformation 
through the voluntary and independent associa- 
tion of groups from the very midst of the masses 
and thereby gave it its voluntaristic and demo- 
cratic form. It was one of their members, 
Charles Howarth, who devised the method of 
disposing of surpluses which is described above, 
and which proved to be the indispensable prac- 
tical as well as ideological tool for the accu- 
mulation of membership, cajiital and patronage. 
Prior to that time jirofits nad been distributed 
to shareholders (a practise which encouraged 
the limitation of membership), equally divided 
among ali inembeis without regard to their 
patronage of the enterprise or else buriad ja 


an inalienable reserve fund. The essential char- 
acteristics of all consumers’ cooperatives, in- 
cluding the sale of goods at current prices and 
for cash and the device of voting by membership 
instead of by shares, were also inaugurated by 
t^ie Rochdale weavers. Although in several 
countries individual consumers’ enterprises 
mainly under the influence of Fourierist dis- 
ciples had been experimented with before the 
Rochdale enterprise, the history of consumers’ 
cooperation throughout Europe is mainly one of 
the founding of societies patterned on the 
Rochdale practises. It is true that the Rochdale 
Pioneers in their original statement of aims in- 
cluded the emancipation of the workers from 
their employers through self-employment and 
even the founding of cooperative communities. 
Rut they themselves never carried these prin- 
ciples into practise, and in England it remained 
for a group under the moral leadership of the 
early Christian Socialists to attempt the fulfil- 
ment of this aim. 

■^I’lie development of consumers’ cooperation 
has proceeded instead along the assumption, not 
clearly articulateil at the outset, that produc- 
tion was not an end in itself but must be a 
rc.spor.sc to consumption needs of society. I’his 
is illustrated in the development of consumers’ 
societies within a country or community. Small 
cotisumers’ societies commonly begin with, and 
often limit themselves to, the provision of simple 
uniform daily needs which requires neither 
large capital nor special technical equipment. 
Groceries and bakeries arc usually the first types 
of store to be established. Somewhat later, as in 
the case of large Pmglish cooperatives, they 
extend their scope to include haberdashery, 
clothing, furniture and the like. Usually housing 
or insurance societies take the form of separate 
organizations. When the societies have reached 
the second state of development, that of a 
regional union among themselves, they set up a 
wholesale society. In the course of time these 
wholesales have themselves entered upon the 
field of production, both because the consumers’ 
cooperatives wish to procure the articles as close 
to the source of production as possible in order 
to reduce costs and because they have found 
themselves at times in conflict with capitalistic 
production — as when a large soap concern in 
England objected to the dividend as a price 
cutting scheme and when, on the other hand, 
the cooperative movement joined with other 
socially minded organizations in a protest 
against the treatment of labor on native planta- 
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tions. Thus the wholesale societies of Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Hamburg and Stockholm and 
the Centrosoyus of Moscow have established 
large industrial plants which at times have been 
able to defeat capitalist trusts. 

With the entry of the consumers’ cooperative 
int(> the fields of production and distribution 
there arose the question of its relations to the 
labor employed by society. In England and 
(Germany, for instance, while a large proportion 
of the membership of the consumers’ societies is 
drawn from the laboring classes, the workers 
employed by the cooperatives regard them as 
employers. These workers have of course the 
opportunity, of which they usually avail them- 
selves, of joining constituent societies and there- 
by benefiting as consumers from the operations 
of the cooperatives. In fact, such students of 
the cooperative movement as Beatrice Webb 
see in the consumers’ cooperative movement a 
new social organization which would supple- 
ment the trade union movement by organizing 
the workers as consumers. This has generally 
been the altitude of the trade union leaders and 
the basis of their support in most countries of 
the cooperative movement. On the other hand, 
the cooperative societies have in most cases been 
willing to recognize and deal with their workers 
as an organized group and in some cases have 
been of great aid to tlie trade union movement. 
In Germany standard agreements with the 
unions liavc been worked out with reciprocal 
obligations on both sides. This has checked the 
tendency of the specific trade unions involved to 
ask for standards above those which they set in 
their agreements with ordinary commercial and 
industrial enterprises. A highly praised ex- 
pedient for dealing with this problem is that 
employed by the Scottish wholesale of making 
workers eligible to membership not only in the 
constituent societies but in the national federa- 
tion itself, in which they are granted voting 
power in proportion to the total membership. 
A suggestion has been made of permitting repre- 
sentation of the employees cither upon the board 
of management or upon the advisory board of 
he wholesale society. 

Morcovei, the English societies in particular 
found themselves in competition not only with 
capitalistic trusts but with workers’ producing 
cooperatives, which in many cases they finally 
absorbed. When the field of production is agri- 
culture, new conflicts arise with agricultural 
cooperators, who arc a far more powerful group 
than the workers' producing cooperatives e\er 
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were. In Scandinavian countries and elsewhere, 
where on the whole agriculture and industry are 
equally important, central clearing houses func- 
tioning between the various types of organiza- 
tions have been set up with varying degrees of 
success, ’rhe wholesale cooperative of so in- 
dustrialized a country as England has entered 
into cooperative agreements with the central 
clearing houses of other countries, but it has 
come into conflict with the agricultural co- 
operative movement within the empire, espe- 
cially in Ireland. The problem is by no means 
resolved and is a matter of great concern for the 
cooperative movement. 

Conflict with other types of cooperatives 
either in practise or in ideology arises also in the 
second state of dcvelf)pment of the cooperatives, 
when individual scattered local societies form 
into a national organization. The tendency at 
first is to unite all types of cooperatives in one 
federation, but inevitably conflict has arisen 
which has led to the establishment of separate 
types of nationals. Similar conflict arose in the 
third stage of development, when national 
federations formed in 1895 the International 
Cooperative Alliance. Although it is nominally 
an alliance of all types of cooperation, conflicts 
have resulted in the withdrawal of many agri- 
cultural and credit societies and in the refusal to 
admit that type of profit sharing enterprise 
known as copartnerships, until now more than 
thref* fifths of its membership are affiliated with 
consumers’ cooperatives. 

These three stages of development — the 
formation of local consumers’ societies (which 
in most countries of Europe began about 1865), 
then the formation of national associations 
about a decade later and finally the affiliation 
with an iritcrnational organization — have not 
been undergone by the cooperative movement in 
all countries, for development has not been 
equal in all countries. In France and to some 
extent in Switzerland large numbers of indi- 
vidual societies arc not affiliated with the na- 
tional federation, and the consumers’ society 
membership of the International Cooperative 
Alliance includes only 33,000,000 out of 
40,000,000 in all countries. Cooperation is far 
more active in the north than in the south. Thus 
in the north are the three great countries of 
cooperation — Russia, Great Britain, Germany — 
and the two smaller countries which are from 
the point of view of intensity and quality of the 
movement of great significance — Denmark and 
Finland, in Belgium, Switzerland. Czecno- 
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Slovakia, Austria, Hungary and Poland the 
movement also flourishes. But in Italy, Spain, 
Rumania, Portugal and even in the southern 
half of France itself consumers’ cooperation is 
poorly developed. In some of tliese countries, 
however, agricultural and credit cooperative 
movements arc more flourishing. 

More specifically, the development of co- 
operative movements and of their particular 
types is bound up with the stage of development 
of general economic and social forces. In 
countries but poorly developed except in agri- 
culture and there suflering from certain defects 
of primitive organization it is only natural to 
find credit and agricultural and not consumers’ 
societies. Moreover, consumer’s cooperatives 
flourish best in societies of large membership- 
in London they reacli numbers of 100,000 or 
even 300,000— whereas other cooperative forms 
can be founded among small groups. Since the 
interest of the consumer is far less apparent than 
that of the j>roducer and since he is usually 
passive in his role, the consumer’s cooperative is 
more difficult to develop. 

The success of the consumers’ cooperatives 
within a country can be judged by membership 
figures, by the proportion of the total population 
which thi.s membership includes, by the total 
extent of its sales, by the average sales per mem- 
ber and by the proportion of the member’s in- 
come which is spent in his cooperative store. 

Russia with a rnemliership of xiver 15,000,000 
in consumers’ cooperatives accounts for almost 
half of the total consumers’ membershi]> of the 
International Cooperative Alliance; (ireat Brit- 
ain follows with a membershiji of 5,600,000, al- 
most a -uxth of the total membership; (Germany 
and France follow with about 4,000,000 and 
2,500,000 respectively. But the movement in 
some of the smaller countries, such as Switzer- 
land and Ilung.iry, represents as high a propor- 
tion of the total jiopulation as in (ireat Britain 
aivi a ‘rreat deal higiiei lhan in France ’i'here is 
a similar variaiion iti Uk- rlionate purchases 

}■ rmen'btr !*• ^'-reaf Britain, Hungary. Russia 
and Switzerland, for instance, the memlieiship 
of consumers’ cooperatives represents one tenth 
of the total pojiulation, and since this iisually 
includes finly one member of a household of 
four or fiM* {iiTsons it is apt actually to repre- 
.sent almost half ol the population. In the com- 
munity of Basel practically the entire population 
belongs to cooperatnes 

Another test ol the strength of the movement 
is in the degree to which it has perv aded the lives 


of its membership. ’I’his is shown not only in the 
extent of membership or of sales but in the de- 
velopment of education along cooperative lines, 
in the development of the cooperative press and 
of educational courses within the movement it- 
self and in the introduction of courses on co- 
operation in the schools and universities of the 
country; in the c.stablishmcnt of “people’s 
hoiLses” as in Belgium, in the extent to which 
the women and children have been drawn into 
the movement and in the democratic participa- 
tion of its entire membership. It is true of course 
that, as the movement gains in numbers and 
geographic extent, the last named activity be- 
comes a problem. 'This is closely linked, how- 
ev’^cr, with the development of an able leadership 
both for the technical administration of the 
business of the cooperatives and for its educa- 
tional work. 

Broadly speaking, the consumers’ cooperative 
movement has certain fundamental rules, 
evolved by the weavers of Rochdale, which are 
everywhere observed. They are: absolute equal- 
ity in elections — -one man, one vote; the return 
of profits to the buyer pro rata for purchases 
after the deduction of a specified levy for col- 
lective works of education, recreation and 
solidarity; and sale at current price for cash. 

In addition to these basic principles there 
have appeared attempts to give the movement a 
broad theoretical and ideological basis. Thco* 
rists have not been in complete agreement — a 
natural situation when the origins of the sepa- 
rate movements and the variations in nationality, 
social background, political afliliation and even 
economic grouj>ing of die membership are con- 
sidered. Internationally the movement is politi- 
cally neutral. In certain countries and cornmutii- 
ties, however, it is socialistic or socialistically 
inclined, d’hus the Belgian cooperative move- 
ment was begun by socialists and although not 
restricted to them in membership still maintains 
Its scjcialist character; in Russia the movement 
1.''. of course communistic. In certain countries 
separate socialist fecierations have been formed, 
ai.u almost everywhere there exist socialist 
minorities. 

Diversity of opinion within the mov'^ement it- 
self in the determination as to vv^hat attitude it 
should take toward other forms of cooperative 
endeavor, toward socialism, trade unionism, 
profit, the capitalistic order and the state has 
accelerated the formulation of a theory. In 
England the work of Beatrice Potter (Mrs. 
Sidney Webb) in her The Cooperative Movement 
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(London 1891) was epoch making. In Cicrinan), 
under fire from the socialists on the one hand 
and the marketing and credit cooperatives on the 
other, the leaders of the consumers’ societies 
were slow in evolving an ideology. Earlier than 
any of tliese attempts, however, was that begun 
in 1886 by the group which came to be known as 
L’Kcolc dc Nimes and which has most emphat- 
ically stated the doctrine of coojieration. 

This group sees economic government passing 
from the hantls of the producers and capitalists 
to the hands of the consumers, whose ranks 
include all classes. This placing of the consumer 
in the first rank was a new idea, for previously 
he had been accorded the most negligible of 
roles in theory and practise. The English co- 
operatives, for instance, even today carry not 
the name of consumers’ societies but rather that 
of distributive societies. Hi'his point of view 
means to consumers’ cooperatives the loss of a 
specific w'orking class character. It does not, 
however, imply an) desire to ignore the essen- 
tial working class origins of the movement in 
most couni nes or even its general socialistic 
and radical li;anings, especially as exemplified by 
the Belgian socialist cooperatives and political 
and economic alliances between the English 
cooperatives, the trade unions and the Labour 
party. It refuses to accept the Marxist statement 
that iabor is the sole creator of wealth and de- 
clares that it is consumption, or need, which 
creates value. With equal force cooperation 
refuses ti) capital the right to control production 
and to tlravv profi*, and it has thus encountered 
ihe opjiosition of the middlemen arul manufac- 
turing caju'talists. Where the state is markedly 
capitalistic it too has reflected the opposition to 
consumers’ cooperation. 

The socialists on their side have had a rather 
varied and complicated attitude toward coop- 
eration, At the beginning of the cooperative 
movement in the middle of the last century they 
were very sympathetic to the idea, especially to 
producers’ cooperation, since it was a specific 
proposal of such socialists as Owen, Imuricr, 
Louis Blanc, laissalle, Ma//ini. 'I'he failure of 
this type of cooperation and the formulation of 
Marxism caused a rejection of all cooperation on 
the grounds that it was a purely reformist and 
bourgeois program. Nevertheless, in actual 
practise such examples as the reciprocal role 
of cooperation and socialism in Belgium, the 
actual assistance rendered by consumers’ co- 
operatives in many countries during periods of 
industrial struggle and a recognition of their 


general imjiortance have led to a revis ion of the 
socialists’ altitude. They recognize cooii^ration, 
however, only as an annex of socialism for the 
jmrpose of furnishing them witii resources at 
times of strikes and political elections. Thus the 
cooperative, the trade union and the parly are 
all three yoked to the .socialist chariot and must 
be proletarian in character. If the cooperative 
remains neutral it is more of a hindrance than 
a help, for then it will be more serviceable 
to the petty bourgeoisie than to the workers or 
might even transform the proletarians into small 
capitalists greedy for bonuses and completely 
uninterested in all revolutionary action. Nor do 
the sociali.sts accept the thesis of L’Ecole dc 
Nimes that the control of the economic world 
should belong to the consumers; they naturally 
claim it for labor. 

'J’he claim of the French school has also been 
criticized by economists, especially those of the 
“liberal” school. Part of their criticism of coop- 
eration centers about the relation of the move- 
ment to the state. The “liberal” economists of 
c-ourse profess a strong antipathy to the inter- 
vention of the state in the economic order, and 
thus they object to the existence in some coun- 
tries of favorable legislation, subventions, ex- 
emptions from taxc‘s and other jirivilegcs which 
arc accorded to cooperative societies. It is neces- 
sary to point out that on the whole these privi- 
leges have been more frecjiicnlly accorded to 
agricultural societies, credit or marketing or pro- 
ducing societies, than to consumers’ organiza- 
tions. In some countries tiic consumers’ move- 
ment has been initiated with state aid, although 
in others municipalities and other public bodies 
have expressed hostility by foi bidding their em- 
ployees to be members of consumers’ coopera- 
tives. 'I’hc cooperative movement has carried on 
an effort, sometimes against great odds, for leg- 
islation recognizing its peculiar status; and its 
sponsors cannot be classed with those advocates 
of voluntary mutual aid who will not recognize 
any right of legislation on the jnirt of the state. 
In certain countries, as in Russia, and m such 
communities as the city of Basel where practi- 
cally the entire population belongs to the coop- 
eratives, the state can with justice be consid- 
ered merely as the political expression of the 
economic unity. On the part of the state itself 
there has been a tendency to enter the field of 
consumers’ cooperation, which is best illustrated 
perhaps by the cooperative public boards de- 
veloped in Belgium and to some extent in Italy 
and .Austria. These consist of cooperative 
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organizations set up by national, provincial or 
municipal government bodies for the purpose of 
providing gas, light, water, transportation, credit 
and housing for these communities. The divi- 
dends of these operations are divided according 
to consumption use. They are an example not of 
“stateizing” the cooperatives but of placing 
certain functions of public administration on a 
cooperative basis. In this identification, however, 
there is no retreat from the cooperative ideal of 
opposition to constraint. It was the element of 
constraint which led the International Coopera- 
tive Alliance between 1917 and 1921 to refuse to 
admit the Russian cooperatives because of their 
obligatory character, and it is for the same 
reason that the alliance still refuses to accept the 
Fascist cooperatives. The relation of the co- 
operative movement to the state during the 
period of the World War was of a similar char- 
acter. In every country the cooperative move- 
ment rendered so great a service in the supply of 
food and other necessities to the population as to 
merit governmental approval. 'I’he International 
Cooperative Alliance, however, at all times held 
fast to its ideal of peace between the nations as 
embodied in its endorsement of such pacifi.st 
measures as disarmament, arbitration, commer- 
cial union and the removal of tariff barriers; and 
during the war it was one of the few interna- 
tional bodies which maintained relations be- 
tween warring countries. 

Within the field of economic endeavor itself 
the criticism of the “liberal” economists has cen- 
tered on the claim that consumers’ cooperation 
introduces a new element into econoitiic theory 
and practise. A few of their number have chosen 
to see in the attempt of the cooperatives to 
formulate standards as to a “just price” and a 
“just measure” interference with the salutary 
effects of competition as it operates in supply 
and demand under a regime of self-interest. 
Others, however, look upon the fact that con- 
sumers’ cooperatives base their prices on current 
“fair” prices, as cstabiished by ordinary compe- 
tition, as proof that they too are governed by 
supply and demand and that the dividends, so 
called, are in reality a form of profit. 

On the whole, however, the economists have 
not condemned cooperation, since in the last 
analysis it is a form of free association. They are 
willing to admit that it is of considerable service: 
to the consumer in serving as a check on the 
extortion of merchants and in reestablishing the 
desired efiect of competition, which so far as the 
consumer is concerned is threatened today by 


the coalition of producers; and to the worker in 
permitting him to utilize most advantageously 
the purchasing power of his wages and even by 
the redistribution of bonuses to realize savings 
which may permit him to acquire property. 

This limited concept of cooperation, particu- 
larly as formulated in the second half of the last 
century by Paul Lcroy-Beaulieu, Leon Say and 
M. Pantaleoni and reaffinned more recently by 
Robert Liefmann in his article “Monopolies and, 
the Interests of the Consumers” (in Remew of 
International Cooperation, vol. xxii, 1929, p. 201- 
10), has been accepted by some groups of co- 
operators and is held in high repute by the 
leaders of Fascist cooperation. The French 
school realizes that this program in itself allows 
a vast field of action, but it reaffirms its belief in 
the capacity of the consumers’ cooperative to go 
beyond these limits. In the economists’ criti- 
cism is implied a denial of the assumption that 
an economic order based on a recognition of the 
needs of the consumer can replace one in which 
pn>duction operates through the motive of indi- 
vidual self-interest expressed in the form of 
profits. L’hxole de Nimes does not postulate its 
assumption on the abolition of personal interest 
or the hedonistic principle, but it insists that 
mutual helj> is more efficient than self-help and 
points to the existence of the widespread con- 
sumers’ movement as proof of the fact that 
enterprises can live and prosper without the 
profit motive as it exists in commercial enter- 
prises. This is all the more remarkable because 
even by definition consumers’ cooperation, in 
contrast to producers’ organizations, is an asso- 
ciation of non-professionals. Nevertheless, they 
have developed technical and administrative 
ability of a high order, and the questions of shar- 
ing profits or even of paying high salaries to 
management, although they have occasionally 
come up for discussion, have never had to 
receive serious consideration. As Alfred Mar- 
shall pointed out in a presidential address to 
the Cooperative Congress in 1889, this is prob- 
ably because cooperation is “at once a strong 
and calm and wise business, and a strong and 
fervent and proselytizing faith.” It is, in other 
words, an economic enterprise not wholly in 
the service of Mammon. 

Charles Gron 

See: Cooperation; Cooperative Public Boards; 
Consumer Protection; Housing; Food Industries; 
Retail I'rade; Middleman; Cost of Living; Price 
Regulation. 
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CONSUMERS’ LP: AGUES are voluntary 
organizations of retail purchasers seeking by 
their own patronage and by research, education 
and publicity to improve working conditions. 
The founder of the niovenient in the United 
States, Mrs. Charles Russell Lowell, explained 
its purpose in the statement that “the responsi- 
bility for some of the worst evils from which 
wage-earners suffer rests with the consumers, 
who jiersist in buying in the cheapest market, 
regardless of how' cheapness is brought about. , , . 
It is, therefore, the duty of consumers to find 
out under what conditions the article's which 
they purchase are produced, and to insist 
that these conditions shall be at least decent 
and consistent with a respectable existence on 
the part of the workers” (Nathan, p. 25). 

'Fhe first consumers’ league was organized in 
England in 1S90, and the movement in the 
United States was begun at about the same date, 
^i'he first local league was formed in New York 
City in 1891 as a result of a report of conditions 
in retail shops made in 1890 by Alice Wood- 
bridge, secretary of the Working Women’s 
Society, the forerunner of the Women’s Trade 
Union T.,eague. She brought this report to the 
attention of Mrs. Lowell, founder of the Charity 
Organization Society, who interested Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi, first woman member of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. A small group, 
including Mrs. Maud Nathan, who became 
president of the organization, proceeded to 
organize the league. Its first activity was to 
prepare a white list of shops paying minimum 
fair wages and having reasonable hours and 
decent sanitary conditions. 

The movement was extended about 1896 to 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Boston. State 
leagues were organized in Illinois, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. At a conven- 


tion held in New York on May 17 and 18, 1898, 
these bodies federated to form the National 
Consumers’ League. Mr. John Graham Brooks 
was elected president and Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
who had been at Hull House, Chicago, was made 
executive secretary, a position which she has 
since held continuously. Mr. Newton D. Baker 
succeeded Mr. Brooks as president in 1915 and 
was followed in 1923 by Dr. John R. Commons. 
Local and state leagues were formed throughout 
the country, and five years after the organiza- 
tion of the national league there were sixty-four 
branches in twenty states. 

Consumers’ leagues following the American 
example w^erc organized in France, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany and Switzerland, and two 
international conferences were held: one in 
Geneva in 1908 and another in Antwerp in 1913. 
As a result of the Geneva conference the dele- 
gates pledged themselves to work for minimum 
wage boartls in their resjiective countries. 

I’he lirst investigalion undertaken by the 
National Consumers’ League in the United 
States concerned the conditions of manufacture 
and sale of W'omeri’s and children’s stitched 
cotion undenvear. It began in New York and 
continued for about fifteen years in other states. 
Investigations were thereafter extended to other 
branches of the needle tratles, to insanitary 
tenement home work and sweatshops, to laun- 
dries, restaurants, textile mills, canning estab- 
lishments and candy factories. In one case a 
local consumers’ league brought about sanitary 
handling and inspection of milk. Reports of the 
National Consumers’ League were usually pi- 
oneer revelations of undesirable working condi- 
tions and w'cre accejited as authoritative by 
legislators and educational institutions. 

The instruments employed by the movement 
have been varied. Gne of the earliest, which has 
become relatively less imjxirtant in recent years, 
is the white list of concerns endorsed by the 
league, intended to affect conditions by attract- 
ing the attention of individual consumers. At 
lirst such lists were printed as paid advertise- 
ments in new'spapers, but large advertisers who 
were omitted boycotted the papers which ac- 
cepted the league’s advertisements thus causing 
the suppression of this means of publicity. 
White lists arc, however, printed and distrib- 
uted in leaflet form. One of the most recent, 
which deals with candy manufacturers, speci- 
fies in detail the qualifications for inclusion in 
this list and is based upon a thorough study of 
conditions in candy factories 
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Another method used for several years by the 
league was the white label, which manufacturers 
or retailers were by contract permitted to attach 
to goods made and liandled under conditions 
approved by the league. It was impossildc to ex- 
tend the apjdication of this method to a large 
\ariety of products, due to the difliculty of 
inspection by a volunteer private agency. The 
task of educating consumers to understand and 
respect the while label was a gigantic one, which, 
although prosecuted with energy by means of 
exhibits, speeches, literature and general pub- 
licity, was probably more cHcctive as a means of 
moral pressure on businc.ss men than as a 
method of inlluencing the jiurcha.scs of any large 
percentage of consumers. Use of the white label 
on garments — on which it hail chiefly been em- 
ployed — was abandoned when the International 
Ladies’ fiarment Workers’ Union adopted the 
Prosanis label for goods made under proper 
sanitary conditions in union shops. 

Reports and agitation of the league were 
probably more influential in the field of legisla- 
tion than in any other way and affected par- 
ticularly the passage, enforcement anil defense 
of laws governing the employment of women 
and children. Such laws have to do with safety, 
sanitation, night work, maximum hours, limita- 
tion of child labor and in some cases minimum 
wages. Investigations, reports and publicity are 
made the basis of pressure on legislatures and 
Congress for the improvement of enforcement, 
and in these campaigns the league has frequently 
had the cooperation of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, the National Child 
Labor Association and the League of Women 
Voters. It has also stimulated the creation of 
official bodies either for special investigation or 
for continuous administration, as in the case of 
the federal and state bureaus of women in 
industry and the federal Children’s Bureau. 

Although not always in agreement with trade 
unions the league has often cooperated with 
them in achieving ends jointly desired. It has 
fretjuently obtained the active cooperation of 
employers in raising standards in instances 
where the ultimate interest of the employer coin- 
cides with that of the worker. An outstanding 
example was the campaign for early Christmas 
shopjung, in which the league was a pioneer, and 
which was taken up not only by important 
merchants but also by the United States Post 
Office Department. 

The national league’s support of welfare laws 
when they were attacked in the courts as un- 


constitutional has been of special value. Briefs 
prepared by Ixiuis D. Brandeis, its counsel until 
he became a justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, Josephine Goldmark and Felix 
Frankfurter have establisheil a new method of 
defending social legislation in the courts. "'Fhe 
argument against such laws usually rests on 
some abstract principle, such as violation of 
freedom of contract. The cases against them are 
usually built up on tlic grounds of legal prece- 
dent drawn from periods in which the same 
social and economic forces were not operative or 
from situations which were in fact widely dis- 
similar. The briefs in supjiort of the laws have 
utilized c\hausti\c .studies of the conditions 
which the legislation m question has been de- 
signed to remedy and of its efficaej' in remedying 
them. The relation of the general public welfare 
to the health, morals, safety and social welfare of 
workers has demonstrated the justification for 
the limitations imposed on the right of contract. 
These laws have dealt with hours of labor, night 
work for women and minimum wage, and in a 
long scries of cases, beginning with the Oregon 
ten-hour case [iMullcr r. Oregon, 20S U. S. 412 
(iyo8)], they have u.sually been su.stained. I'hc 
principal defeat sufTered by the league was in the 
District of Columbia minimum wage cases, the 
law being declared unconstitutional by the 
Court of Appeals of the District in 1920. The 
decision was affirmeil by the United States 
Supreme Court in April, 1923, by a vote of five 
to three (Adkins 7'. Children’s Hospital, 261 
U. S. 525), Mr. Jihsticc Brandeis not voting. 
’I’his scries of briefs has been printed by the 
league and has been distributed to law schools, 
libraries, colleges, universities and students of 
economics and has had a profound influcrcc on 
public opinion in addition to its direct effect on 
court decisions. 

In the course of time it has become clear that 
the consumers’ league movement is not so much 
one which can depend on the power of con- 
sumers acting in their immediate interest — al- 
though that interest is involved in maintaining 
sanitary conditions — as one which rests on the 
public spirit of those actuated by refonnist or 
social motives. Even though the zeal of its 
active spirits never flags, it must depend for its 
financial support on membership fees and 
voluntary contributions and for its social credit 
on the state of public opinion. This constitutes 
both its strength and its weakness. In periods 
W'hen the spirit of social reform is active, when 
the social conscience is more easily stirred by 
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^xpusition of abuses which ought to be reme- 
died, its membership is most numerous and its 
effectiveness is greatest. When, however, confi- 
dence in this type of action wanes, when people 
become cynical concerning reform or careless of 
social welfare, it declines. Thus in the period 
following the World War the consumers’ league 
movement was severely handicapped not only in 
the United States but abroad. It is weak also in 
nations where more radical jiolitical or economic 
movements become powerful and force the pace 
in regulation of economic life. Such an organiza- 
tion is well nigh inconceivable in Russia, for 
instance, and even in England and Germany the 
corresponding groups have been overshadowed 
by the socialist and trade union movements. It 
is noteworthy, however, that in the United 
States the support for social legislation has in 
the past three decades come chiefly not from 
trade unions, which in many cases have op- 
posed such legislation, hut from the consumers’ 
league and similar bodies. 

GeorgI' Soule 
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nomique et social; les lif'ucs soaales d'adicteurs (Pans 
191 1); Nathan, Maud, The Story oj an Epoch-Makinu 
Moz^ement (Ciarden C’lly iga^h International Con- 
ference of Consumers’ Lea^jues, Antwcqi 1913, 
Compte rendu (Lyons 1914) vol. ii; Muller, H., 
Konsumgenossenschaftlu he Entf'leisurifteti (Zurich 1915); 
Moniez, Denise, “Consumers’ Leagues in hVance” 
in Charity Organization Reviezv, n.s., vol. xxxv 
(1914) 242-46; Ross, J. E., Consumers and Wage- 
Earners (New York 1912); Brooks, J. G., The Con- 
sumers* League (3rd cd. CambridReport, Mass. j 8(>9?); 
Kelley, Florence, “Aims and Principles of the Con- 
sumers’ Leajfue” in American Journal of Sotwlogy, 
vol. V (1899-1900) 2S9-304; MeVey, F. L., “'I'he 
Work and Problems of the Consumers’ League” in 
American Journal of Sociology, vol. vi (1900-01) 764 
77; National Consumers’ League, The National Con- 
sumers* League; First Quarter Century, JSQQ-JQ24 
(New York 1925), and Annual Reports, 17 vols. (New 
York 1900-16). 

CONSUMPTION. 

In Economic Theory. Consumption is com- 
monly stated to be the end to which the other 
stages in the economic process, production, 
exchange and distribution, arc means. If con- 
sumption is viewed not only economically but 
also ethically and psychologically as the end of 
activity, it appears that consumption is practi- 
cally synonymous with the whole of man’s 
activities, that it is his way of life. Such a con- 


cept inevitably leads on to the multiple prob- 
lems of relative values in life, wherein consensus 
of opinion is scarcely to he expected. 

Although interest in the theory of consump- 
tion is of fairly recent origin, the history of 
sumptuary laws is evidence that standards of 
consumption have had a perennial public inter- 
est. Such prescriptive rules, whose basis has 
been at times one of class distinction, at others 
one of enforced righteous conduct or as under 
mercantilistic practise one of consumption 
directed to home industries and enforced frugal- 
ity of the working classes as a means to national 
wealth, have in general tended to relax or dis- 
appear with the rise of the individualistic regime. 

I'hc relative neglect of consumption in the 
social theory of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries is to be explained only by 
referring to the points upon which such theory 
centered: first, the means of promoting the well- 
being of the generality of mankind and, second, 
a scientific statement of the laws governing the 
actions of men in society. Although ramifying 
into the fields of ethics and political science the 
subject of consumption under both these 
headings was afforded a somewhat tentative 
and uncertain admittance to political economy. 
Admitting as axiomatic thr dictum of Adam 
Smith that consumption is the sole end of pro- 
duction, most economists were nevertheless 
prone to regard habits of consumption as private 
matters, except in so far as they afiected the 
production of wealth, and to accept market 
demands as self-sufficient phenomena from 
which to proceed to an examination of the pro- 
duction, distribution and terms of exchange of 
economic goods. Despite the general emphasis 
upon the merit of accumulation of capital by 
saving, an outstanding exception in this respect 
was Lord Lauderdale, who in 1804 in writing on 
public wealth and private riches condemned 
individual riches as representing scarcity value, 
with the conclusion that great expenditures in- 
crease public wealth while savings diminish it. 
'Lhe early concentration upon production was in 
some degree a heritage from mercantilism; and 
mere abundance, induced by pecuniary incen- 
tives, was to many laissez faire economists the 
rude test of economic welfare. Moreover, assum- 
ing freedom of individual choice and action on 
the basis of self-interest, it was possible to con- 
struct an objective system of laws of production, 
distribution and value of a sort not attainable for 
so personal a matter as consumption. Working 
thus objectively upon a given range of problems 
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economic theorists hardly saw that there was a 
problem of consumption except in so far as it 
directly affected these “basic” problems. 

The early nineteenth century economists were 
divided upon whether to admit consumption as 
one of the principal subdivisions of political 
economy. J. B. Say in his Traite d'economie 
politique (1803) included consumption as a sub- 
division, but the English economists in general 
did not follow his example. They did, however, 
discuss elsewhere the same topics that were 
classified under consumption by others. These 
latter were equally divided as to the appropriate 
subject matter, and under the general heading of 
consumption one may firjd treated such miscel- 
laneous topics as the following: the distinction 
between productive and unproductive consump- 
tion and the general relatif)n of habits of con- 
sumption to progress in productive efficiency; 
the relation of thrift to capital accumulation; 
class standards of consumption and the relation 
between consumption and the distribution of 
income; standards of consumption as evidence 
of social progress; taxation, both as affecting 
private power to consume and as furnishing the 
basis for “public consumption”; the relation of 
standards of consumption to the growth of 
population; the economic effects of the con- 
sumption of luxuries; and the relation of con- 
sumers’ demands to the stability of economic 
life. 

In English political economy most of these 
topics appear under the various headings of 
production, di.stribution and exchange along 
with other topics such as the effect of costs of 
production upon consumption through the 
process of substitution of demand and the extent 
to which it is possible to separate the interests 
of consumers from those of producers. Such 
topics were not a fruitful field for scientific 
generalization; but for this were substituted 
edifying homilies upon “judicious” consump- 
tion and the virtues of thrift. The empha.sis 
given to production later gave rise to the criti- 
cism that in spite of Adam Smith’s axiom 
economists tended to regard production as the 
end of the economic process rather than as a 
mere means to human satisfaction. The theory 
of welfare based upon freedom of economic 
enterprise naturally gave rise to criticism from 
nationalistic, humanitarian and aesthetic angles: 
List, Ruskin and William Morris, for example, 
declared that welfare implied a qualitative excel- 
lence of products and taste which was not in- 
duced by merely pecuniary incentives. Most 
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socialistic theory, however, centered upon the 
distribution of wealth and was as much con- 
cerned with production and as little concerned 
with consumption — except in its class aspects — 
as was liberal theory. 

The recent prominence of consumption in 
economic analysis may be attributed to several 
cau.scs: the elaboration of technical value theory, 
developments in the science of psychology, a 
scientific interest in the dynamic or evolutionary 
aspects of economic life and a reconsideration of 
the problems of economic welfare. 

It was the central characteristic of the so- 
called psychological school of economists that 
they gave causal jiriority in the fixing of market 
values to the i>rocc.ss of subjective valuation in 
the minds of the purchasers (consumers) of 
goods and made the processes of production and 
exchange subordinate to consumers’ choices. 
They developed the elaborate mechanism of 
diminishing and marginal utility in explaining 
consumers’ choices which still thoroughly colors 
most contemporary value theory. Essentially 
this was a theory of consumjition of a pre- 
sumably scientific character and when combined 
with the earlier analysis of production eventually 
re.sultcd in the equilibrium theory of price. 

The validity of the utility theory has been 
widely questioned on the ground that it relics 
upon a hedonistic psychology. Much recent 
psychology has tended to deny the general de- 
pendence of individual choices upon a rational 
consideration of alternatives and to emphasize 
such factors as the instinctive basis of conduct, 
the dependence of individual conduct on social 
habits or modes and the emulative character of 
conduct. There exists no theory of human be- 
havior which commands a professional con- 
sensus of opinion, but the various theories are 
sufficiently antipathetic to the utilitarian calcu- 
lus to have reduced the utility theory of con- 
sumption to a minor and disputed status, capable 
perhaps of throwing light on the market demand 
for goods but incapable of explaining contempo- 
rary standards of consumption. There exists 
today a strong tendency to develop the theory 
of economic consumption by the behavioristic 
method of inference from extensive observation. 

'rhe declining prestige of the utility theory is 
also a reflection of the extent to which the inter- 
est of economists has turned to the dynamic or 
genetic aspects of economic life. The utility 
theory assumes the existence of desires, while 
the genetic problem is to exjdain their existence. 
The divergence in approach has been up to the 
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present time sufficiently sharp to prevent the 
construction of any composite or unified theory 
of consumption adequately covering both social 
influences and individual choices. 

Giving rise to the idea that economic welfare 
was a matter of “maximum satisfaction” the 
utility theory became entangled with reform 
movements, furnishing arguments for both the 
competitive and socialistic regimes. The idea of 
maximum satisfaction is dependent uj>on a 
quantitative comparison in purely individualistic 
terms of the satisfactions of eonsumplion with 
the irksome laliors of production. Recent dis- 
cussions of welfare have tended to emphasize 
congenial and useful employment as an e.s.sential 
clement in indixidual welfare and to indicate 
how social interests are damaged by consum]>- 
tion which may be satisfying to the individual, 
'rhis tendency results in a partial obliteration of 
the “ends and means” relation of consiinijition 
and production and reduces consumption to an 
auxiliary position in the theory of welfare. 
IVIoreover, in America at least, the extraordinary 
increase in the jirodiictivity of industry and in 
the supply of investable fumis has resulted in 
declining interest in thrift. limphasis has re- 
cently been placed upon the organization and 
financing of consumption for maintaining the 
uninterrupted productive efficiency of the in- 
dustrial system. 

In the attempt to treat consumption realisti- 
cally numerous aspects of modern economic life 
have been noted: for example, the e.xtcnt to 
which consumption is essentially non-volitional, 
as in the consumption of housing in an industrial 
city; the extent to which consumption standards 
are inqiosed In the selling methods of jiroduccrs 
with a jiecuniary interest; the unorganized and 
haphazard character of consumer buying; the 
extent to which consumption is dictated re- 
spectively by the minimum needs of life, by the 
nature of one’s occupation and by social 
jiressure. Current discussions of consumption 
may be .said to be in this essentially descriptive 
stage. 'File discussion relates itself, however, to 
current psychological and sociological theories. 
Its jirimary interest perhaps lies in the relation 
of consumption to the possibilities of human 
betterment, but it has an independent scientific 
interest. Professional economic opinion is at 
present divided as to whether economic science 
can proceed without a theory of consumption or 
whether such a theory is an essential prolegom- 
enon to the science without being a part of it or 
whether it is an essential constituent part of a 
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well developed descriptive analysis of economic 
action and motivation. 

Paul T. Homan 

1*R0BLI-MS OF Measurempni’. 'Pile interest of 
the empirical economist as distinct from that of 
the economic and social theorist in the subject of 
consumption centers about such problems as 
the quantities of various commodities consumed 
in relation to the general level of prices and in- 
comes, ami the fluctuations in their quantity and 
quality among different peoples and at different 
periods. A fairly definitive answer to .such 
questions is possible on the basis of available 
quantitative data. 

Empirical, historico-statistical investigation 
has at its disjio.sal two kinds of sources: informa- 
tion regarding the consumption of commodities 
of single families and infonnation regarding the 
consumption of whole commonwealths. 'Phe 
sources of the first kind for past times are indi- 
vidual descrii>tions, more or less typical, and not 
statistical mass observations. Here belong the 
descriptions of extreme wealth and luxury and 
extreme poverty and destitution, which establish 
standards for comparison with the present and 
also make pos.^ible conclusions regarding the 
consumption of the middle classes during the 
periods in question. The preci.se moments at 
which the pocket handkerchief, the looking 
gla.ss, the bathtub ceased to be the peculiar 
perciuisites of kings and later of nobility and 
chief burghers can be fairly accurately deter- 
mined. Certain conclusions may also be drawn 
on the one hand from information, in so far as it 
is available, regarding the income in money or in 
kind of people of particular social orders and on 
the other from information regarding the j^rices 
of grain, meat, wine and cloth. Also the houses 
and the samples of dome.stic inventory extant 
(mostly belonging to the well to do classes) make 
possible a picture of the character of the con- 
sumption of former centuries. The same may be 
said of the descriptions of primitive households 
as reported by itinerant investigators. 

Present day information regarding consump- 
tion of single families is based upon statistical 
investigations of large numbers of family 
budgets. If the number of reports is large and 
the sample representative, casual deviations in 
each direction will cancel each other and the 
picture obtained may be regarded as typical. An 
important source of error, to be sure, arises from 
the fact that the material is necessarily supplied 
by people who arc more than usually exact, 
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diligent and frugal, for others can scarcely he while production and foreign trade statistics, 


induced to fill out useful questionnaires. In 
order to preserve their mass character most in- 
vestigations are confined to the lowest classes of 
income, which include the overwhelmingly 
greater part of the industrial pojnilation of the 
cities. Some investigations have also been made 
of budgets of farm families. The determination 
of farm consumption, however, oflPers peculiar 
difficulties, since it includes to a considerable 
extent home grown rather than purchased com- 
modities, whose money value can only be esti- 
mated; furthermore, farmers’ family budgets, as 
also the family budgets of artisans and small 
shopkeepers, are often hard to separate from the 
outlay for means of production. Detailed 
reports of the budgets of the middle and upper 
classes present still greater difficulties; they 
cannot be dealt with by the method of ma.ss ob- 
servations because of the important differences 
among households. 

It is possible to determine approximately the 
consumption of whole commonwealths in the 
case of those goods for which there exist 
statistics of production and of foreign trade, 
since, setting aside possible changes in stocks, 
the consumption may be set forth roughly as 
production plus import minus export. In the 
case of goods not produced in the country, stich 
as, in Europe, all luxuries of exotic origin like 
tea, coffee and cocoa, the consumption is the 
same as the importation after subtracting the re- 
export and again ignoring any movements of 
.stock. 'Fo the extent that taxes are collected upon 
commodities as they enter into consumption, 
such as tobacco goods, alcoholic liquors and 
sugar, tax stati.stics furnish immediate data. 
Finally the data of family budget statistics 
selected at random as samples may be used as a 
basis for the appraisal of national consumption, 
if the ratio which the numbers at each income 
level bear to the whole population is known. 

Using the .sources as above outlined it be- 
comes possible to compare individual with 
national consumption, portraying against the 
general background the consumption of a 
particular group. If per capita figures of con- 
sumption expressed in units of quantity are used 
they must tally with those derived from the 
family budget statistics, taking into considera- 
tion tlie social composition of the population. 
If, on the contrary, consumption is expressed in 
monetary units or in percentage of income, then 
allowance must be made for the fact that budget 
statistics are .stated in terms of retail prices. 


which afford the basis for an estimate of national 
consumption, are stated in terms of manu- 
facturers’ or wholesale prices. 

Table I represents an attempt to compare the 
estimate of the aj^portionment among different 
types of expenditure of the (lerman national 
income in 1913 (as presented by E. F. Wage- 
mann in his Konjunkturlehre^ Berlin 1928, tr. by 
D. H. Blelloch as Economic Rhythm, New York 
1930, p. 40, and somewhat modified by the 
writer) with the apportionment of the family 
incomes of the lower income levels as ascertained 
from the family budgets of 853 families of 
German working men and officials (Germany, 
Statistisches Amt, “Erhebung von Wirtschafts- 
rechnungen mindcrbemittclter b'amilien im 
Deutschen Rciche” in Sonderheft zum Rcichs- 
Arheitsblatie , no. 2, Berlin rgog). The compari- 
son shows the relatively insignificant place that 
savings and dispensable expenditures have in the 
budgets of the lower income classes. 

'rABLK 1 

Allocation o^ Income Amoni; Diitfri;nt Types of 
Expe:ni)iiuke: in I^he-War Germany 
Type: ok ITkc enf ok Percent of 

ICXI'ENDlieKR ICXI'E.MDIIORK ICXI’ENDITURB 

FOR IHF ('OUNIRY FOR 8S3 

AS A Whole* Families 


lMK>d 

33 


40.0 

Drinks and tobacco 

10 


5-5 

'Ibtal group i 


44 

45-5 

Rent, including heat 

and light 

Furniture and up- 

8 


18.7 

keep of dwelling 

10 


3-4 

Clothing 

10 


12.6 

Total group 2 


29 

34-7 

}*crsonal .service 

2 


.6 

Transportation 

I 


1-3 

Savings 

17 


4.6 

Other expenditures 

6 


13-3 

T'otal group 3 


27 

19.8 

*The ni.irRin of rmi." in 

the 

pm-entages ir 

1 this colunm is 

Kre.iter than o.i, for this n 

[.Lson no dccntials e 

irc given and the 

subtotals arc larger tlian tlic ex. 

« t sum of tlif 

individual items. 


The percentages indicating the distribution of 
annual national income by types of expenditure 
arc based on manufacturers’ or wholesale prices 
adjusted by the addition of a mark-up in order 
to make them comparable with figures derived 
from budget statistics, which are necessarily 
based on retail prices. The figure for national 
expenditure on personal service is an estimate 
by the writer from the number of domestic em- 
ployees. Similarly the transportation figure is 
an estimate by the writer from the annual 
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TABLE U 

Interna iioNAL Comparison of Per Capita Consumption of Selected Commodities 
BEFORE the WoRLD WaR 


Country 


Per Capua 

CONSUMPIION 


Per Capita 
Income in iyi4 
( Relatives 

U. S. - 100) 

Meat 

1003- 1 1 

Puke Alcohol 
lyo.j 05 

Tl xiii i-s 
Pre-War Years 

Kilo- 

grams 

Relatives 
(U. .S 
- I oh) 

Ln EKs 

Relaiivks 

(U .s 

— 100) 

Marks 

Rni A ITVKS 
(U. S 
= 100) 

United States 

HH 

100 

6.4 

lOO 

«5 

100 

100 

Great Britain and Ireland 

60 

68 

10*5 

164 

66 

78 

73 

Germany 

46 

52 

9.5 

148 

59 

69 

44 

Austria-Hungary 

46 

52 

9.0 

141 

32 

38 

30 

France 

41 

45 

22.4 

350 

66 

78 

55 

European Russia 

22 

25 

2.6 

41 

20 

23 

16 

Italy 

20 

23 

14.1 

220 

31 

3 f> 

33 

Japan 





17 

20 

9 


Sourtf Tho moAt fitjure for Gemuiny is from iL^slcn, J H . “Die ICntwn kliini; von l<'liMsrhpr/eiiRiini; unci FlcM'scliviTbraucli auf 
dem ('.pbictc des b«'iitu;cn dc-utsc lien Reu he.s . . ” in Jahrbtuhn fur S .lUonalohoiu-tutc und Slalnltk, vol xiviii (tqu) 7o<;-f)0. 

The meat fiRurea foi the otliei countrvs arc from Uallod, ('arl, "Du* VolkaeinhlumiK in K.ne); und hru’clen" in Si hmollrrs Jahrbuih, 
vol. xvxix (1015) lit. V, p. 77-112 The ulcohul liRures are cotnpileil by hmil Struve and (jiioteil in the Uandvitrlerhin k drr Staah- 
wtsifusihiiflrn, vol iv (.{nl ed. Jena 1000) ji 701. The textile fiiTiiri*.s are from Ki rfes7. A., Pir 1 rxliltndu\trtf sdmlltihrr Slaiitrn 
(BiauuscliweiR lyi?) p. xx The uu otne fiKun*s are fiom the t.ddt .idipted bv the National Huretni of rconomu Ri*m'arrh from 
the study ol Sir Josiah Stamp in huome tit the UttUea Stahs, ufoo-tj, 2 voK (New \ ork 1021), vol i, p Ks. the income figure 
for European Rus.sia is ba.sed on an estimate of S N Prokopovich cited bj L N Litoshenko in his "The National Income of 
tlie Soviet Union ’’ in Quarterly Journal oj ELonumus, vol xlii, 11227-28, p 7o-<23 


turnover and cost of material of transportation 
enterprises. The item “savings” cannot be made 
strictly comparable in the two columns. In the 
national economy the income withheld from 
consumption as capital investments appears in 
concrete form as commercial plants, factory 
buildings and warehouses; it takes the form of 
obligations only as it consists of claims on 
foreign countries, for the mutual obligations of 
the individuals comprising the commonwealth 
cancel each other when summed up. In the 
individual household, however, the acquisition 
of claims such as bank balances and insurance 
premiums must be reckoned among savings. 
The item “other expenditures” in both individ- 
ual and national consumption contains the ex- 
penditures for educational, social and health 
needs, and in the case of individual incomes it 
includes gifts, payment of interest and repay- 
ment of debts. 

In attempting international comparisons of 
consumption such variables as climate, social 
structure, standards of living, size of towns and 
divergent composition of population make 
generalization difficult. It is possible, however, 
to compare nations and periods according to 
per capita consumption for specific commodi- 
ties. These per capita amounts may be obtained 
from the statistics of the aggregate consumption 
of single countries regardless of income levels 
and other classifications. 


It is evident from the figures for meat and 
textiles in 'Fable n that the consumption of 
indispensable commodities varies much more 
regularly with the income and depends much 
less upon national differences than does the con- 
sumption of dispensable articles such as alcohol. 

Still more constant than the proportion spent 
for single commodities of urgent need, as meat, 
is the proportion spent for whole groups of 
commodities, e.g. food, serving similar urgent 
needs. For example, about the same percentage 
of income spent for food within comparable in- 
come groups is shown in four European coun- 
tries investigated by the British Board of 1 radc. 

TABLE III 

INTERNATIONA!, COMPARISON OK I^EIU’EN'I AOE OF IN- 
COME Spent i-or I-oon in Dif- 
ferent Income Groups 


Weekly Income 

IN SHILI-INC.S 

(iKH A 1 
IJri fain 

C.rK- 

MANV 

Franc)* 

Belgium 

Under 20 


68.7 

62.7 

66.1 

20 to 25 

67.3* 

64 5 

60.8 

64.8 

25 to 30 

66.2 

62.3 

58.6 

63.6 

30 to 35 

65.0 

59*2 

57-9 

62.1 

35 to 40 

61.0 

57-7 

56.1 

61.2 

40 and over 

55*9 

56.3 

52.8 

57.0 


• This fiRurc is for wevkly inrcmifs of under 2s shillinc.s 

Source- Great Britain, Board of Trade, Report of an Enijutry 
by the Board of Irade into Worktun Clas\ Renlx, Ihmwn^ and 
Retail Prices, together with the Standard Rates of Wages Prevailing 
in Certain (heupations in the Principal Industrial Timms of the 
United Kingdom (London 1008), of Germany (London iyo8), of 
Fronee (London 1909). of Belgium (London 1910). 
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Particularly importaiit arc the attempts to use 
the statistics of consumptio*i and family budgets 
to test the abstract hypotheses of economic 
theory, especially the concepts of the demand 
curve and ehisticity of demand. It is impossible 
to obtain, except by dealers’ estimates, a demand 
curve showing quantities which would be taken 
at a varying schedule of prices or to hold the 
prices of all other commodities constant while 
measuring the changes in quantities taken re- 
sulting from a change in price of one commod- 
ity. Nevertheless, significant approximations to 
these goals can be attained. Inasmuch as a rise 
from a lower to a higher level of income is equiv- 
alent from the point of view of the individual to 
a simultaneous lowering of all prices, the result- 
ing changes in apportionment of expenditures 
reflect the relative importance of the commodi- 
ties. 'Fhe changes also give some indication of 
the elasticities of demand for the particular 
items. 

'Pile more indispensable a class of expenditure 
is, the more stable this expenditure remains with 
rising income and therefore the lower does its 
ratio to income fall. Inversely, the higher this 
ratio rises, the more surely may it be concluded 
that the expenditure is not physiologically in- 
dispensable but is culturally or socially con- 
ditioned. This kind of expenditure seems to 
be peculiarly dependent upon the “emulation 
urge,” the cft'oit of the individual to adapt him- 
self to the social class above him and to separate 
himself from the lower classes. 

On the whole, as Oldcnbcrg has observed, the 
statistics of family budgets of various countries 
show' an almost universal tendency for the per- 
centages for various classes of expenditure to 
vary with rising incomes in the following man- 
ner. 'J'hc proportions spent for food (Engel’s 
law), for rent (Schwabe’s law) and for heat fall. 
’Fhe statement regarding rent is true only in 
the lower income classes, however, for in the 
middle classes rent is an item of conspicuous 
consumption and the proportion spent for it 
rises at the e\j>ense of food. The percentage 
spent for dress, which likewise serves the pur- 
po.se of emulation, rises as income rises. The 
proportion for underclothes also rises, although 
more slovvl)’ than that for dress. ’I'he percentages 
.spent for transportation, drinks and pleasure 
articles ri.se, although in the highest classes of 
income the percentage is constant. The propor- 
tions for savings and insurance rise steadily, 
v\hilc those for education and personal service 
rise especially fast. 


The tendency for the proportion spent on 
food to fall with rising income must also be 
qualified. With equal income the percentage 
spent on food tends to increase with growth in 
size of family. As, however, the consumption of 
children varies according to their age, consump- 
tion units which arc more accurate than per 
capita expenditure have been devised. I’he best 
known is the Quet consumption unit, equal to 
the food consumption of a newborn child, al- 
though there arc other scales such as the Atwater 
and the Lusk caloric scales and the Ammain unit 
based upon the consumption of the adult male. 
The normal need of a family may be expressed 
in Quets upon a basis of physiological experi- 
ments according to age and sex. The direction in 
which the number of people in the family, its 
age and sex composition and hence the Quet 
quantity for the family move with increasing 
income cannot be definitely predicted theoreti- 
cally and can only be determined empirically. 
'Fhe fact that birth control is little practised in 
the lower income cla.sses and that wages of in- 
dustrial workers usually decrease after about 
forty years of age tends to shift the center of 
gravity of large families to the lower income 
levels. The earning power of grown children is a 
factor in the opposite direction as well as pen- 
sions, old age allowances and children’s bonuses 
and possibly also the diminishing mortality of 
children with increasing prosperity. The family 
budgets of American white working men, Ger- 
man working men and officials and Russian 
peasants show the preponderance of the second 
group of factors, which greatly weaken the 
operation of Engel’s law. 

If account is taken of all the complicating 
circumstances by appropriate choice of maicrial 
(by comparing only families of like race, size and 
age condition), then for each type of expenditure 
a degree of dispensability may be computed as 
the ratio of the percentage increase in the ex- 
penditure to the percentage increase in income 
as the family is passing from a certain income 
level to the next higher. The degree of dispensa- 
bility thus indicates about how many times 
greater than the income increase is the increase 
in the particular expenditure under considera- 
tion. Table iv illustrates the results of compu- 
tation of degrees of dispensability based on 
American budget statistics for 1918 -19 (United 
States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Cost of Liv- 
ing in the United States,’’ Bulletin 1925). 

Table iv shows that, leaving out of account 
the highest lev'els of income in which the situa- 
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TABLE IV 

Measures of the Degree of Dispensability of Various Groups of Expenditures 
FOR THE United States, 1918-19 



Kamiiy Income Levels (in Dollars) 


ljNnER90O 

200 

1200-1500 

1500-1800 

1800-2100 

2100-2500 

Over 2500 

Average number in family 

4-3 

4-5 

4-7 

5-0 

5-1 

5-7 

6-4 

Average family income 

Degree of dispensability 

812.89 

107538 

1343-80 

1631-54 

1924-87 

2272.18 

2790.25 

food 


0.71 

0.52 

0.51 

0.53 

0.76 

O.QI 

rent 


0.71 

0.80 

0.71 

0.67 

0.39 

0.21 

clothing 

furniture and house 


1.24 

1.28 

1-15 

1.07 

1.40 

1.36 

furnishings* 


1-57 

1. 01 

1-44 

0.65 

0.92 

0.61 

musical instruments 


585 

2.74 

3-43 

1.91 

1.96 

0.65 

care of health 


0.84 

1.13 

1-03 

0.48 

0.61 

0.74 

pleasures 


3.16 

2.57 

2-49 

2.19 

1.78 

2.63 


tion is complicated hy increase in the size of the 
family and beginnings of financial assistance 
from the children, the expenditures for pleasures 
grow two to three times faster than the income, 
while the expenditures for clothing about keep 
pace with the income. The expenditure for food, 
however, shows a rate of increase which amounts 
to only about one half to three fourths of the rate 
of the increase in income except in the highest 
income level. These facts become esj^ecially 
pronounced when the needs are still further 
subdivided: thus, for example, while the group 
“furniture and house furnishings” has a dcgicc 
of dispensability which varies between two 
thirds and one and one half, musical instruments 
(principally phonographs and records) show' a 
degree of dispensability which lies between two 
thirds and three and one third and in the lowest 
level, comprising in part young couples, rises 
almost to six. 

The degree of dispensability shows how' the 
rise in income affects its apportionment. At the 
same time it shows what effect a general and 
uniform change in prices would have with 
stationary income. Groups of expenditures with 
a degree of dispensability less than one, e.g. food 
and rent, when there is a general and equal rise 
in prices while the income remains stationary, 
undergo a fall in the quantity taken w'hich is less 
than the degree of the rise in prices, so that the 
money outlay for this group increases. Com- 
modities with a degree of dispensability above 
one undergo a lowering of total money outlay in 
spite of the rise in price, since the quantity taken 
falls faster than the price rises. 

'I'he study of dispensability can also be used 
to discover the effect upon the quantities taken 


of an “isolated” rise in price of single com- 
modities or of groups of commodities (as dis- 
tinguished from a general rise in prices), if the 
expenditure upon the commodity in question 
represents but a small part of the total family 
expenditure, as is indeed the case with many 
single items of the family budget. When 
measures of disjicnsability computed for partic- 
ular income groups are combined into a 
weighted average, in which the weights are 
derived from a study of the distribution of 
national income among these groups, the result 
obtained is the elasticity of the aggregate de- 
mand. Pioneer work in elasticity of demand, in 
which the demand curve of the individual con- 
sumer has been used as the starting point, has 
been done by A. C. Pigou, A. V. Tschayanoff 
(Chayanov) and F. Vinci. Various attempts have 
also been made to measure elasticity from the 
angle of empirically ascertainable prices and 
turnover on single markets. H. L. Moore, 
Henry Schultz, Elmer Working and some of the 
members of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics have done experimental 
work in this field. Corrections are made so far as 
possible for the variation introduced by the time 
element, leaving the pure relationships of 
quantity and price to be studied. As a matter of 
fact, however, the statistical demand curve de- 
rived from market data never succeeds in ruling 
the time element out of consumption and hence 
presents not a market demand curve but a series 
of points on successive demand and supply 
curves. This dilemma leads to attempts to 
isolate these two factors after the manner of the 
theory of probabilities, such as those recently 
undertaken by Vassily Leontiev (in Welt- 
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wirtschaftliches ArchiVy vol. xxx, 1929, p. i*- estimate of the distribution of national income 
53*). On the other hand, the demand curve by various income classes for the same time, we 
derived from the study of family budgets rclat- have deduced the probable increase in various 
ing to the same period of time may be considered types of expenditure with a rise in income. Such 
as fairly representative for that period and is not deductions involve of course the assumption that 
subject to the distorting influence of the time the families whose budgets have been studied 
clement. Further progress may be looked for in a are typical of the entire population in the same 
mutual control of the two methods, that of income class, an assumption the validity of 

family budget statistics and that of price which is not in question in the present instance 

statistics. because Table v has only illustrative value. 

Consumption statistics have important appli- Allowance must also be made for the fact that 
cations with respect to economic jiolicy. Not the “number of income recipients” (division i) 
only are budget statistics essential to the deter- is not the same as the number of families, 

mination of real incomes and changes in the cost These increases in expenditures with a rise 

of living; they have been used in connection of income may be related to the total outlay 

with protection of workmen’s standards of living in the corresponding expenditure category. The 

in tariff revisions; and a scrutiny of tlie fanner’s total outlay in the United States in 1918-19 

budget, considering means of production as well on food, furniture and clothing, as estimated by 

as commodities of consumption, is necessary for multiplying the average family expenditure by 
a rationalization of agriculture. the number of families in each income class, is as 

Budget statistics may also afford information follows: $11,000,000,000 on food, $1,610,000,- 
regarding the economic effects of changes in 000 on furniture and house furnishings and 

income. Thus in Table v, which is based upon $5,210,000,000 on clothing. By relating to these 

American budget statistics for 1918-19 and an figures the totals under IV in Table v we obtain 


TAHLK V 

Increase in Expenditures by Income Cua.ssfs wiih an Income Rise of One Level and of 10 Pi:rcent 




Famii V 

Income Levees (in Dollars) 


Total 

Six 


l iNnCR 0<)0 

000-1200 

1200-1500 

1 500-1800 

1K00-2100 

.M0I.-2500 

Income 

Groups 

1. Number of families 
(in thousands)* 

4.550 

8.530 

6,610 

3,480 

670 

1,350 

25,190 

II. Increase of average income 
(in percent) 

32 3 

Income Risk c 
1 25.0 1 21.4 1 

IF One LKVELt 

1 18.0 1 18,0 

22.8 


III. Increase in the average fami- 
ly expenditure (in dollars) 
food 

84 - 5 

59.4 

56.2 

54.8 

85-3 

148.1 


furniture 

17-5 

14.1 

22.4 

12.1) 

19.5 

16.3 


clothing 

44.8 

50.0 

50.9 

49.6 

77-3 

118.8 


IV. Increase in the aggregate ex- 
penditure of income class 
(in 81,000,000) 
food 

384 

507 

371 

191 

57 

200 

1,710 

furniture 

80 

120 

148 

45 

13 

22 

428 

clothing 

204 

427 

336 

173 

52 

160 

1,352 

V. Increase in the aggregate ex- 
penditure of income class 
(in 81,000,000) 
food 

I19 

Income Rise 0 

203 173 

F TO PERLKNtJ 

106 32 

88 

721 

furniture 

25 

48 

69 

25 i 

7 

10 

184 

clothing 

63 

171 

157 

96 

29 

70 

586 


•Ba«ied on fiBun's in National Burpaii of Economii Rfscaich, Income in the Untied Slttlei, 2 vols. (New York 1021) vol i, 

p 132. By usinR the ratio of liusband’s earninRS to f.imily earniHRS and •.uhsequent i a terfa Nations, the above mentioned figures 
relating to numlx;r of income recipients were transformed into .1 rough estimate of tin- number of families. 

t Figures in tins division indicate an increase in income and ncpenditiire with the transition from one income group to the next 
higher income group. Figures under iv are a product of figures under 111 and the corresponding figures under i. 
t Figures in this division measure an estimated increase in expenditure with a 10 r>»‘rtrnt rise in iiu'ome. The computation involves 
division ot the figures under iv by the corresponding figures under ii and multiplication of tiic result by 10, 
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the following percentage increases in expendi- 
ture with an income rise of one level: i6 for food, 
27 for furniture and 26 for clothing. Similar 
figures for an income rise of 10 percent arc: 7 for 
food, II for furniture and ii for clothing. It ap- 
pears thus that with a rise in the lower incomes 
the demand for industrial products, e.g. textiles 
and furniture, is enhanced considerably more 
than the demand for agricultural products, e.g. 
food. Similar results have also been obtained 
for Germany. According to the German budget 
statistics of IQ07 one might expect from a ri.se in 
wages of approximately 25 to 30 percent a 6 to 7 
percent rise in the consumption of foods, a 15 
percent rise in the demand for clothing and a 14 
percent rise in that for furniture, 'bhe expendi- 
tures for health and the care of the body would 
increase by 22 percent. As the several branches 
of production have dilTcrcnt ratios of fixed costs 
and therefore respond with different unit costs 
to changes in output, such figures for percentage 
increase in expenditure offer a clue to the eco- 
nomic effect of changes of income, provided the 
cost schedules of the respective industries are 
known. 

With the aid of family budgets similar e.sti- 
mates may be made of the savings that are to be 
expected from a fluctuation of income. A closer 
appraisal of the economic effect in this respect, 
however, would presuppose that one had at 
one’s disposal a picture of the income outlay for 
the lower, the middle and the upper classes of 
income - especially a picture of the aj)portion- 
ment of the expenditures for capital investment 
and luxury needs. With such information con- 
sumption statistics might offer basic material 
also for the development of a national policy of 
caj>ital formation and hence guidance in solving 
more concrete problems such as those arising in 
connection with the income tax. 

Jakob Marschak 

See: Economics; Value; Dfmano Curves; Pro- 
duction; Ah.si inence; Economic Oroanizaiion; 
PuHLic Welfare; S iandarus of Living; Sumftuarv 
I.eglslation; AovER'nsiNG; Fashion; Con.sijmkr 
Protection; Consumers’ Leagues; Consumers* 
Cooperation; Cost of Living; Family Budgets; 
National Income. 

Consult: For ^Pheory: Jevons, W. S., Theory of 
Political Economy (4th ed. London igii) chs. ii-iii; 
Walker, F. A., Political Economy (New York 1888) pt. 
v; Keyne.s, J. N., Scope and Method of Political 
Economy (4th ed. London 1030) p. loi-ii; Marshall, 
Alfred, Principles of Economics (8th ed. London 1920) 
bk. iii; Dickinson, Z. C., Economic Motives (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1922); Hobson, J. A., Work and 
We^tii (London 1914); Watkins, G. P., Welfare as an 
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Economic Quantity (Boston 1915); Cooley, C. H., 
Human Nature and the Social Order (rev. ed. New 
York 1922), and Social Process (New York 1918); 
Vchlen, 'Phorstein, Theory of the Leisure Class (new 
ed. New York 1918); Mitchell, W. C., “The Backward 
Art ot Spending Money” in American Econornu Re- 
vtezv, vol. ii (1912) 269-81; Kyrk, Hazel, A Theory of 
Consumption (Boston 1923); Waite, W. C., Economics 
of Consumption (New York 1928); Hoyt, Elizabeth, 
The Consumption of Wealth (New York 1928); Wir- 
minghaus, A., “Die Lehrc von der Konsumtion und 
ihren Verhiiltnis zur Produktion” in Die Entwicklung 
der deutschen Vulksu'irtschaftslehre im neunzehnten 
Jahrhundert, 2 vols. (Leipsic 1908) vol. i, ch. xii; 
Bucher, Karl, “Die Konsumtion” in his Die Ent- 
stehunff der I'olksimrtschaft, 2nd ser. (3rd and 4th 
ed. 'Pubingen 1920) p. 313-48; Oldenberg, Karl, 
“Die Konsumtion” in Grundriss der Sozialokonomik, 
vols. i-ix ('Pubingen 1914-29) vol. ii, p. 103-64. 

For Methods of MEAsuRiiMENT: Pearl, R., The 
Nation's Food (Philadelphia 1920) ch. ix; Le Play, 
D's ouvriers europeens, 6 vols. (2nd cd. ^Pours 
1877-79) vol. i; International Labour Office, Methods 
of Conductinfr Family liudf'et Enquiries, Studies and 
Reports, senes n, no. 9 (Geneva 1926); Bowlcy, A. L., 
The Nature and Purpose of the Measurement of Social 
Plwnomena (2nd ed, London 1923) chs. vi— viii; 
P'lshcr, Irving, “A Statistical Method tor Measuring 
Marginal Utility and 'Pesting the Justice of a Pro- 
gressive Income 'Pax” in Economic Essays Contributed 
in Honor of John Hates Clark (New York 1927) p. 
157-93; Marschak, Jakob, Die Elastizitdt der Nach- 
frage (Tubingen 1931). 

CONTAGIOUS DlSEASIiS. See Communi- 
cable Diseases, Control of. 

CONTARINI, GASPARO (1483-1542), Vene- 
tian political wTiter and theologian. Contarini 
was of a distinguished family of the ruling 
patriciate. Highly cultured and versed in the 
humanism of his day, he entered the service of 
the Republic of Venice and cf included the alli- 
ance with Spain in 1523 and the peace with 
Charles v in 1529. In 1535 he was created 
cardinal and worked with untiring devotion for 
the church. He represented a clarified, deeply 
spiritual and ethical Catholicism which went far 
beyond mere jiiety and in his doctrine of justifica- 
tion closely approached the Protestant interpre- 
tation. He was papal legate at the Diet of Ratis- 
bon in 1541, where with his characteristic con- 
ciliatory attitude he vainly strove for a reunion 
of Catholicism and Protestantism. 

Contarini ’s best known work is his De 
magistratibus et republica venetorum (written 
1534, published Paris 1543; tr. by L. Lewkenor, 
London 1599). In this work he set forth his con- 
viction that the Venetian constitution presented 
the wisest and happiest combination of demo- 
cratic., aristocratic and monarchic forms of 
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government and that in this respect Venice had 
even surpassed the republics of antiquity. The 
Republic of Venice, in his somewhat idealized 
description, appears as a pyramid with the doges 
as the monarchic apex, the senate representing 
the aristocratic principle and the graiul council 
the democratic base of the commonwealth. This 
interpretation of the symbolic hannony of the 
structure of the Venetian state had a strong 
influence on Italian political tlieory of the time, 
and many of its phrases were repeated by 
the publicists. 'Fhe f'rcnch political philoscipher 
Bodin, however, attacked Contarini’s main 
thesis and pointed out the indubitably aristo- 
cratic structure of the Venetian state. 

Willy Andreas 

Consult: Andreas, W.. Die venezianischen Relazionen 
und ihr Verhdltms zur Kultur der Renaissance (Leipsic 
1908) ch. ii; Brown, M. F., Studies in the History of 
Venice, 2 vols. (London 1907) vol. ii, p. 110-33; 
Riickert, H., Die theolofiisihe Enttvicklung Gasparo 
Contarinis, Arhcitcn zur Kirchen^'eschichte, no. vi 
(Bonn 1926). 

CONTEMPT OF COURl’ in Anglo-American 
law is generally such conduct as impedes the 
proper administration of justice or tends to 
bring it into contempt. Acts of contempt may 
be roughly classified as to their range as follow's: 
(i) contempts in facie curiae, or “in the im- 
mediate view and jiresence,” as they are called 
in the books, which consist of such misbehavior 
in the presence of a court as interferes with its 
proceedings; (2) contempts not in the immediate 
presence of a court but which arc nevertheless 
explicit interferences with judicial authority, 
such as assaults upon witnesses or tamjiering 
with persons or property under the jurisdiction 
of a court; (3) contempts of process or orders in 
the course of an action or proceeding; (4) con- 
tempts by publication, consisting of objection- 
able extraforensic criticism of the conduct of a 
court with reference to pending causes. 

'Fhe first class of contempts are usually called 
direct contempts; the others indirect or con- 
structive contempts. A distinction is also made 
between ci\'il and criminal contempts. A con- 
tempt is said to be civil when it is punished pri- 
marily for the benefit of a party to an action to 
enforce his rights and is said to be criminal 
when it is punished primarily to vindicate the 
dignity of the court itself or its process. 'J'he dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal contempts, 
however, has been said to be vain and confusing. 
An act may be both and whether it constitutes 
one or the other depends often upon no more 
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than the form of the proceeding. If it is upon 
motion of a party to an action it is usually civil. 
On the other hand, if the action is taken to vindi- 
cate the court as an institution it is criminal. 
But to increase the confusion the contempt is not 
always criminal in the sense that it is a crime 
punishable in the ordinary course by informa- 
tion or indictment follow'cd by trial by jury. The 
procedure in such cases is usually the summary 
one of immediate arrest and trial without a jury 
by the judge who has deemed himself con- 
temned or by one of his colleagues. Thus the 
word criminal is really used to stigmatize the act 
of contempt as being of the kind that tends to 
undermine the very foundations of justice and 
henee as one that should be treated as a crime 
even if it is not. Where there is no statute that 
punishes the act as a contempt the courts pro- 
ceed upon the theory that all superior courts of 
record have an “inherent” constitutional power 
(in England, however, only by virtue of the 
common law) to vindicate their authority. But 
where a criminal statute does exist which makes 
certain contemptuous acts crimes the classiflca- 
tory problem becomes even more complex. 
'Fhcre exists then a true crime of contempt. 'The 
aggrieved court has the choice of proceeding 
summarily as for a criminal contempt or of in- 
structing the state prosecuting oflicers to lay an 
information or bring an indictment for the 
crime of contemjn . 

AH legal systems which have reached the stage 
of maturity have de\eloj^ed closely analogous 
fonns for securing and protecting the adminis- 
tration of justice. But, as must be apparent from 
its great complexity of c la.ssification and its ex- 
cejitional procedure, the Anglo-American law of 
contempts is peculiar. The law of contempts has 
become an exception.illy jirominent problem in 
the common law^ system, and great abuses have 
grown up particularly in the United States. 
While the power to punish for contempt in some 
form has generally betui admitted, the manner 
and extent of its exercise have jirecij>itated the 
most bitter controversies. Each class of con- 
tempts has, how'ever, involved different con- 
siderations. There has been little or no objection 
to summary punishment for direct contempts in 
the immediate view and presence. Among in- 
direct or con.structive contempts the most ve- 
hement objections have been raised against 
punishments for contempt for violation of labor 
injunctions and against the suppression of free 
criticism of the work of the courts by the invoca- 
tion of the doctrine of “contempt by publica- 
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tion,” based upon the fiction that an extraforen- 
sic attack is in effect in the immediate view and 
presence. The summary power to punish for 
contempt without the intervention of a jury has 
been considered particularly aggravating in these 
classes of cases. 

As far as direct contempts in facie curiae 
are concerned, and also those extraforcnsic acts 
which are to be considered as in direct defiance 
of judicial authority, their range was naturally 
larger and they were more severely jiunished 
under autocratic conditions than at present. 'I'lie 
powers of coercitio of a Roman magistrate jms- 
sessed of the imperium were practically limitless, 
'file judicial prerogative was similarly protected 
by European kings until long after mediaeval 
times. There was, however, very little refine- 
ment of a doctrine of contempt peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the judicial office only, ^’he term con- 
temjit of court is not to be found in the Nomian 
( Pmsuetudines et justicie at the end of the elev- 
enth century. Contemptus curiae^ however, is 
spoken of in Normandy under the French kings 
in the thirteenth century, but it has been said to 
be a borrowing from English law. At any rate, 
not only judicial hut executive and administra- 
tive officials of tlie king could be contemned. 
What we would describe as contempt was 
simply one of the innumerable forms of Ihe- 
majeste, 'Fhcre is a fable reported by Jousse to 
the effect that Francis i of I-'rancc carried an ann 
in a sling for a time after an outrage had been 
offered to one of his magistrates, in order to 
show’ that he felt tlie injury in his own person. 
'I’he (luestioii wliich the jurists debated at this 
time was wliether the magistrate had to be 
“outraged” during the exercise of liis functions 
Faranacius thought that the punishment was 
the same whether the offense was committed 
then or afterwards, provided, howe\er, it was 
in coniemplatione officii. Menochius supposed 
simply that the penalty sliould 1)C sexerer if the 
offense occuned during the exercise of the 
magistrate’s function. 

In Jvngland contemiit of court w’as a well 
established concept before tlie end of tfie tw'clfth 
century. Indeed, it was mentioned in the early 
Anglo-Saxon “oferhyrnes,” and “contempt of 
justice” was considered an offense in the first 
half of the tvvelftli century. Contempt of the 
king’s writs is mentioned in the laws of I lenry I. 
But contempt was still conceived in a sense as a 
form of treason against the king. Even Coke 
speaks of it in thc.se terms, as is clear from his 
use of the word misprision in connection with 
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the raising of tumults in court. I'urthermore, 
disobedience of any officer of the king was con- 
tempt of the king: a sheriff could be conternneil 
as well as a judge. This was natural when almost 
everyone in the kingdom was being “amerced” 
for all sorts of slights of royal authority. 'Fhe 
doctrine of contempt was particularly invoked 
in hmgland in the conflicts of the numerous in- 
ferior and superior courts for jurisdiction. 
Formerly it was contempt of the admiral to ile- 
prive him of jurisdiction by suing in a court 
other than his, and the ecclesiastical courts 
similarly attempted to meet the competition of 
other judicial bodies. Moreover, not onlv courts 
punished for contempt. 'I'here is an instance of 
a contempt of a bishop by the di.sturbance of his 
Grace in church. Parliament also punished for 
contempts not only in the disturbance cf its 
proceedings but for any indirect disregard of its 
privileges, and it still has the power to punish 
even for constructive contemj>ts. ’Foday inferior 
courts do not possess contempt powers unless 
specifically conferred b\ statute. 

The ancient mode of jwocedurc in cases of 
direct contempt in England is perhaps somewhat 
doubtful. But it seems that summary punish- 
ment developed slowly in the centuries after the 
('‘onquest. Solly-Flood has come to the conclu- 
sion that summary process in cases of contempts 
committed by a stranger to a suit in fide did not 
come into existence until long after the time of 
Henry IV, but Fox believes that it existed by the 
time of Edward i. Certainly, since in some of the 
early ca.ses the offender was amerced, a jury 
must have been summoned. 'Fhe direct defiance 
of authority which contempts of this class imply 
has naturally tended to make summary punish- 
ment the rule in the modern law. Whatever ob- 
jections have been raised on this score have been 
quickly silenced. Indeed, the courts have been 
criticizevl for failing to invoke the summary 
power to curb liberties of press publicity within 
the court room. Ee.st, however, the summary 
jmnishrnent of direct contempts be thought not 
merely convenient but inherent, it should be 
pointed out that a more deliberate procedure is 
not only possible but has been tried in other than 
Anglo-Saxon countries, where the judge merely 
orders the court bailiff to take the offender in 
charge during the sitting of the court which he 
has disturbed, after which ordinary criminal 
proceedings are commenced against him. It is 
interesting to note that this was precisely the 
mode of procedure proposed by Edward Living- 
stone in his famous draft of an ideal penal code 
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Contempts in facie curiae may, liowcvcr, be 
regarded as unimportant in comparison with 
contempts of process or orders, since the effi- 
cacy of the courts are more seriously under- 
mined by these. Contempts of this class are very 
numerous and show interesting phases of legal 
history, 'Ehe contempt may be of oral orders, as 
a refusal on the part of the witness to comply 
with a direction to testify; or it may be, as 
usually, of written orders. 'Fhe process or order 
may be interlocutory, as a summons to appear or 
answer interrogatories or produce dcicuments; 
or it may be final, as judgments and decrees 
usually are. These may be simply for the pay- 
ment of damages or for some forms of specific 
rCsStitution. 'The contempts, moreover, may be 
committed by the parties themsehes or more or 
less unwittingly by strangers or even by the 
officers of the court themselves. 

It is apparent, however, that not all of these 
contempts need necessarily be punished to make 
it possible to vindicate private rights. 'The per- 
sonal compliance of the defendant is necessary 
only in cases where he has to perform some 
affirmative act. In all other cases, the court can 
disregard him and order its own officers to put 
its judgment or decree into effect. In early law 
this attituile toward contempts is prevented by 
the trea.sonablc implications which arc deduced 
from them. It is not likely to be conceded that 
the defendant subjectively may be wholly un- 
actuated by any motives of contempt. Moreover, 
in early law, in its arbitral stage and often late in 
its pa.s.sagc to maturity, since the procedure re- 
quires the observation of certain ilramatic 
formulae by the parties, the presence and parti- 
cipation of the defendant is deemed necessary 
at all stages. His mere failure to appear and plead 
is considered contemjit, and a judgment by 
default is held to be quite inconceivable. One of 
the tests of the degree of maturity of a legal 
system may be said to be the extent to which it 
admits the doctrine of default not only with 
respect to appearance but final execution. 'Ehe 
abolition of imprisonment for debt may be re- 
garded as the admission of default with respect 
to the payment of mere money judgments. 

In English law suitors were frequently 
amerced for mere default in appearance. In the 
time of Henry II the failure of a tenant to attend 
court on summons might be punished as a con- 
tempt (Glanvill, bk. i, ch. xxxviii). In the 
manorial court it was contempt to depart with- 
out answering a complaint, and the same was 
true of the departure of a burgess from the 


borough court. Well might Pollock and Mait- 
land say, speaking of this procedure: “'Ehe law is 
irritated by contumacy.” Indeed, down to 1875 
in suits in equity appearance might be compelled 
by attachment even where the defendant did not 
have to answer interrogatories. 

In English law the extensive invocation of 
contempt powers may be laid to the great 
procedural accident which resulted in the de- 
velopment of a dual system of courts and 
hindered the extension of the doctrine of default. 
Indeed, it is to the proliferation of equity orders 
by the chancellor in his struggle W'ith the com- 
mon law courts that Blackstone attributes the 
multiplication of contempts in English law. The 
contempt power was necessary to harmonize the 
conflicts arising from the strange anomaly of the 
dual system. 'I’hc common law courts proceeded 
in rent: i.e. they could by the mere operation of 
their decrees transfer titles and could enforce 
judgments through their officers; hence the con- 
tumacy of defendants was of little importance. 
On the other hand, the chancellor sittiiig as a 
court of equity could proceeil only in personam: 
i.c. he could not directly order the seizure of 
property or directly affect the transfer of title or 
secure the performance of acts. But the chancel- 
lor as keeper of the king’s conscience could 
under the (Jrcat Seal order litigants to do or 
refrain from doing certain acts which would 
result in the surrender of their common law 
rights. If they chose to disregard the Great Seal 
they were in contemj^t, and imprisonment for 
contempt became the normal method of enforc- 
ing obedience to equitable decrees. Since these 
were of a very great variety, the occasions for 
contempt proceedings became very frequent 
and began to permeate the judicial system. 

The countries of the common law have, how- 
ever, been slowly moving in the direction of a 
more rational system. The English Contempts 
Act of 1830 allowed transfer of title by a master 
in cases wliere the defendant remained con- 
tumacious and preferred to languish indefinitely 
in jail. The American states began even earlier, 
and most of them now have statutes ranging in 
date from 1785 to 1901 . But they do not circum- 
vent as many cases of contumacy as they might, 
and even today New Hampshire, New Mexico 
and South Carolina appear still to rely solely 
upon process in personam!Yhe. accident of equity 
jurisdiction also still results occasionally in im- 
prisonment for contempt for the mere non- 
payment of money, as in actions of account or 
more frequently in alimony cases. Curious but 
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more vivid iHustrations are a few cases where 
well intentioned British dowagers have been 
punished for contempt when they attempted to 
arrange marriages between their minor children, 
the contempt arising from the circumstance that 
by law the latter were official wards of the 
chancellor. More serious instances arc to be 
found in the United States in the punishment of 
workers for contempt for calling a strike in a 
business which happened to be at the time in the 
hands of a receiver, the contempt in this case 
arising from the fact that the latter is in law an 
officer of the court of equity. 

But whether at law or equity, there can be 
little objection to punishment for contempt 
where personal compliance is necessary in the 
enforcement of rights. Nor can very great excep- 
tion be taken to the summary nature of the com- 
mitment in such cases. ’J'he contempts, how- 
ever, should be regarded as strictly civil. Indeed, 
it was not till the nineteenth century in England 
that the chancellor under the influctice of the 
summary procedure in other cases began to re- 
gard them as “criminal” and to consider their 
punkshment as “vindicating the court.” Where 
injustice has usually resulted it has beeti due 
either to an anomaly in the substanti%’e law al- 
lowing the equity jurisdiction or to the fact that 
strangers to the original suit have unwittingly 
become involved. This is particularly true in 
cases of punishment for contempt for violations 
of injunctions in labor disputes. This whole 
subject, however, requires a consideration of the 
unusual factors in such disputes and belongs 
more properly to a discussion of the injunction 
in labor cases. 

A more “natural” system of execution, as it 
has been called, developed earlier in continental 
countries. Penalties were levied for non-ap- 
pearance, and various fictions employed in exe- 
cution at various stages of the Roman law and 
canon law, as well as of the Frankish and Ger- 
manic laws. The actiones famosae and the mmio 
in possessionem may be mentioned as illustrations 
of this history. But the important factor is that 
continental countries escaped the English dual 
system of courts. It is true that the formulary 
procedure of the Roman law was suggestive of 
the division of function between courts of com- 
mon law and equity. Since the praetor, who 
alone was endowed with the imperium, partici- 
pated only in the creation of the formula and 
left the actual trial of the issue to the judex, who 
was a private citizen, the latter found himself 
without power to compel the personal obedience 
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of the parties. In the imperial period, however, 
the twofold process disappeared in the extra- 
ordinary procedure. In the unified system only 
the objective necessity of securing enforcement 
of decrees tended to determine the scope of the 
process of contempt. 

A marked difference between Anglo-Ameri- 
can and European courts in the exercise of con- 
tempt powers is to be found in administrative 
law. Generally speaking, while Anglo-American 
administrative bodies can issue subpoenas they 
cannot themselves punish for disobedience to 
them. Their powers are supported either by 
making the disobedience a misdemeanor or by 
authorizing the administrative authorities to 
invoke the contempt powers of the superior 
courts. But in Germany, for instance, direct 
administrative penalties are permitted. Again, in 
Anglo-American law the fact that administrative 
officers are public officials does not prevent the 
courts from punishing them for contempt if they 
disregard orders maile alter review of adminis- 
trative error. But such contempt powers are 
unknown in continental law. Administrative 
courts exi.st to review the legality of administra- 
tive action, but their judgments are simply de- 
claratory. 'Fhe danger of disobedience is, how- 
ever, practically non-existent as a result of the 
hierarchical subordination of the administrative 
authorities. 

The degree of attention which contempt by 
publication has attracted in England and the 
United States may be laiil to the existence of a 
tradition of free speech, making the lengths to 
which the doctrine has been carried seem ex- 
treme, particularly as to the manner of punish- 
ment. The summary procedure is said by the 
courts to have an immemorial origin, but the 
contrary has recently been established by Sir 
John Charles Fox, basing himself upon some 
earlier researches of Solly-Flood. Although at 
common law the king’s judges did punish for 
defamation of themselves as indirect contempt 
they never did so except in the normal course 
according to the law of the land after informa- 
tion or indictment. It was the great chief justice 
Wilmot who first assumed the existence of the 
summary power, in a case which arose from the 
Wilkes prosecutions in 1765. The Star Chamber 
was at this time undermining English justice, 
and Wilmot was led astray by its example. 
Moreover, his opinion was never actually de- 
livered and it was not published till after his 
death; but meantime it had been communicated 
by him to Blackstone, who gave it currency in 
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his Commentaries, and the autliority of the two 
names was such that the view has been accepted 
ever since. 

American state courts liegan by assuming the 
existence of the summary jiower but were soon 
generally depri\’ed of it by statute after cele- 
brated eases m New York and Pennsylvania. 
The same result was effected also in the federal 
courts, llie Judiciary Act of lytSc) creating the 
federal courts had contained no language con- 
ferring summary jurisdiction over constructive 
contempts. Nevertheless, to remove all doubt 
they were expressly deprived of it by act of 
Congress in 1S31. 'Phis came after a storm of 
indignation had swept the country when Judge 
Peck of the District Court of Missouri sum- 
marily imprisoned for contempt a member of 
the bar of that stale for publishing a criticism of 
an opinion pending appeal in his court. Peck 
was impeached, but although he was acquitted 
(chiefly because of his age and blindness) the 
act of I S3 1 was passed jiroviding for indictment 
and jury trial in all cases ol contempts except 
direct ones. I he federal courts respected this 
act of i<S3i , as is shown by two decisions in 1S35 
and i(S42 respectively, and in 1873 the Supreme 
Court itself held the law constitutional. 

But in iqiS the Supreme C’ourt reversed itself 
in an ojnnion delivered by Chief Justice White 
('I'oledo Newspaper Company et al. ik U. S., 
247 U. S. 402). T'liis decision was made |>o.ssible 
by the fact that in the course of the years in the 
numerous revisions of the revised statutes the 
remedial act of 1S31 had been dismembered: 
one section was transported to the judicial code 
and the other to the criminal code. 'I’he language 
of the.se sections was affirmative, granting power 
in the ca.scs enumerated. But since the back- 
ground of the act had receded into the dim past, 
it was forgotten that the power was conferred in 
these cases only. The decision coincided with the 
inauguration of the era of the general suppres- 
sion of free speech. It is interesting to note that 
in the previous year the Supreme Court had 
refused Congress the power to punish for con- 
tempt by publication after a rather sarcastic 
New York critic had launched an intemperate 
attack upon one of its subcommittees [Marshall 
V. Gordon, 243 V. S. 521 (1917)]. The Supreme 
Court overruled the existing British parliamen- 
tary precedents. I’he decision in the Toledo 
Newspaper Compiany Case encouraged a long 
series of prosecutions in the state courts for 
contempts by publication. Many of the state 
remedial acts which had been on the books for 


decades began to be held unconstitutional. In 
the federal courts occurred the celebrated case of 
Craig V Hecht [263 U. S. 255 (1923)] arising 
from the commitment of the comptroller of New 
York City by I'edcral Judge Mayer for contempt 
in criticizing the latter’s management of a public 
utility receivership in which the city was offici- 
ally interested. Only executive clemency saved 
the financial head of the largest city in the coun- 
try from a term in jail. 

Meantime in Kngland the practise had be- 
come more moderate. While English judges 
technically still had the power to punish sum- 
marily for contempt, the more usual procedure 
adop:>ted by them was the ordinary one of indict- 
ment. Mr. Justice Holmes has said, for instance: 
“The English courts seem to think it w'ise, even 
where there is much seeming reason for the 
exercise of a summary power, to leave the 
punishment of this class of contempts to the 
regular and formal criminal process.’’ As early 
as 1883 Lords Bramwell and Fitzgerald in in- 
veighing against summary attachments for con- 
tempt assumed that it did not exist in any other 
civilized country. It is true tliat of late there has 
been a retrogressive tendency in England, but 
the situation is still less troublesome than in the 
United States [see Rex r. Editor of the Nejv 
Statesman, T. L. R. 301 (1928)]. In republic- 
an France no sjvedal protection against denun- 
ciation is now given to either administrative or 
judicial magistrates. The law’ upon the subject is 
found in article 181 of the Cocle d’instruction 
criminelle, article 222 of the Code penal and in 
the l.oi du 29 Juillct j88i sur la Pressc. The 
I'Yench journalist who attacks a judge for mis- 
conduct is allowed to make proof of his charges 
in the Cour d ’Assises before a jury. 

The doctrine of contempt by publication has 
been criticized as giving judges a greater im- 
munity from criticism than is desirable upon 
democratic principles. ’Fhe critics have been 
editors, lawyers and business men and even 
officials. 'Flic law of contempt often has a reach 
beyond the ordinary limitations upon free 
speech. A judge who feels his honor impugned 
may like any other citizen bring an action of 
libel. But while in such an action a plea of truth 
would be a defense it is not if the charge is con- 
tempt by publication. This arises from an 
ancillary doctrine that a judge in such a case 
acts to vindicate not his own honor but the dig- 
nity of the court as an institution. This same 
doctrine has also resulted in the six jurisdictions 
of Arkansas, Georgia, Michigan, Missouri, Ver- 
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mont and Virginia in the rule that a judge’s ac- 
tion may not be criticized even after the termina- 
tion of a cause. But even under the normal rule 
laymen have very great difficulty in determining 
when a cause is no longer pending. After the 
initial verdict many cases begin to stretch 
themselves over a period of years, and the pf)ssi- 
bility of appeals and motions for new trials still 
leaves them legally pending. Moreover, many 
judicial actions are definitive in their nature and 
bear little relation to the further progress of the 
litigation. A ready example is the propriety of 
reducing, increasing or refusing bail. Again, 
criticism may be directed at the very fact that a 
cau.se is still pending — in other words, at the 
law’s delay. A contemptuous publication is sup- 
posed to interfere with the functioning of the 
courts, but this is usually only assumed and 
hence exists only in a constructive sense. In fact, 
the rule in some American jurisdictions (and 
el.sewhere in practical effect) is that the con- 
temnor has the option of retracting. If his xvords 
obviously belie him he may be prosecuted for 
perjury, but he must be discharged as to the 
alleged contempt. In the language of the b(K)ks, 
he is said to be purged. I’his jiurgation in con- 
tempt has been traced to a persisting memory' of 
mediaeval compurgation and the force of the 
privilege against sclf-incrimination. 

'I'he limitations upon the freedom to criticize 
the judiciary, inherent in the doctrine of con- 
ti-mpt by publication, exist in the face of modern 
needs. A tremendous expansion of the sphere of 
social legislation to be interpreted by judges has 
taken jdace. When there is hardly any asj)cct of 
human lift: that is not touched by legislation, the 
function of the judge becomes supreme. His tle- 
cisions involve not merely private rights but the 
public welfare. Moreover, if this is true generally 
in modern democracies it is especially true m the 
United States, where under the inlluence of con- 
stitutionalism the judges have become the final 
arbiters of legislative policy. 'I'licy partake of the 
legislative process, but their judgments cannot 
be as freely examined as those of other legislative 
agents. Thus the right to subject the judiciary to 
the free play of public opinion is curtailed pre- 
cisely in the country where it is most urgent that 
it be given the greatest scope. But not only do 
American judges ultimately decide social issues 
of public policy under the power of judicial 
review: they also, particularly in the federal 
courts, administer enormous business corpora- 
tions and railroads in equity receiverships and 
thus control a great deal of the national wealth. 
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In this process of business reorganization they 
act in an administrative and not a judicial capac- 
ity, and it should be noted that administrative 
tribunals do not generally possess contempt 
powers of any kind. The mere fact that a busi- 
ne.ss is passing through judicial hands docs not 
alter the problem of oversight. 

The present temper of the courts is such that 
probably only constitutional amendment can 
abolish the summary powers over extraforensic 
contempts where they are exercised. Impeach- 
ment as a remedy is cumbersome and uncertain 
and too political in its nature. Moreover, it can 
be used only to remove a judge who is obviously 
corrupt aiid has acted in manifest bad faith. The 
adoption of the recall of judges has not been 
urged as a remedy for the abuses of contempt 
powers, but it is interesting to note that where 
recall has been adopted the tendency has been 
to weaken the underlying structure of the law 
of constructive coiitempt. 

William Seagle 
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CONTESTED ELECTIONS. The validity of 

an election may be attacked on variou.s grounds; 
for example, because of malconduct on the part 
of the election judges or corrupt practises on the 
part of the successful candidate or because the 
latter is ineligible or has profited by the casting 
of illegal votes. In the United States under such 
circumstances the election is said to be “con- 
tested.” English authorities, whose terminology 
has in general the merit of greater precision, pre- 
fer the term “disputed” or “controverted”; for 
with them, technically speaking, an election is 
contested whenever more than one candidate has 
been nominated for the same office. 

There are two distinct methods of settling 
contested elections. The function may be re- 
garded as political, the decision then being en- 
trusted to political agencies; or as judicial, 
jurisdiction being conferred upon the courts. At 
common law quo warranto affords an appropriate 
remedy by which a candidate may contest the 
validity of his opponent’s election, that is, he 
may ask for the removal of a usurper and 
possession of the office for himself. Nowadays, 
however, this method has been supplanted by 
constitutional and statutory rules of procedure 
which vary not only in different countries but 
with respect to different offices. Legislative 
bodies that possess so-called sovereign power, 
like the American Congrc.ss and state legisla- 
tures, judge the election of their own members 
and of important executive officers as well. In 
the case of subordinate offices contests arc 
referred to the courts. 

In France the National Assembly has held 
final authority over election contests since 1789; 
and the constitution of 1875 makes each cham- 
ber judge of the eligibility of its members and of 
the regularity of their election. The members of 
a new Chamber of Deputies are divided by lot 
into eleven sections called bureaux. The election 
returns and all documents bearing upon them 
are distributed among these bureaux for exami- 
nation through the medium of small committees. 
A report made to the Chamber on each election 
shows whether the candidate was eligible, 
whether he obtained the required vote, whether 
the electoral operations were in accordance with 
the law and whether there were any circum- 
stances, such as corrupt administrative influ- 
ence, that would vitiate the. election. If the facts 


prove difficult to establish, the Chamber may 
authorize the appointment of an investigating 
committee of eleven members, one named by 
each bureau, with power to compel the attend- 
ance of witnesses and put them under oath. The 
Chamber acts finally, without any restriction 
upon its prerogative. It has usually been influ- 
enced by partisan considerations rather than by 
a nice sense of justice, and hence proposals have 
been made to transfer the function to the high- 
est administrative court, the Council of State. 

With respect to French local assemblies the 
procedure is laid down by statute. The adminis- 
trative courts settle all contests. Where a seat in 
a municipal council or district {arrondissement) 
council is concerned, the complaint goes before 
the administrative court of first instance, the 
prcfcctoral council, with right of appeal to the 
Council of State; and the same procedure applies 
where the election of a mayor or adjoint by a 
municipal council is called in question. The 
Council of State has original jurisdiction over 
contests affecting the general council (assembly 
of the depart cmnit), which formerly (before 
1875) settled them itself. 

I'he practise of France and other countries 
has been derived mainly from English prec- 
edents; and therefore a special interest at- 
taches to the experience of the mother of par- 
liaments over a period of three centuries or 
more. 'Fhc House of Commons first clearly 
asserted its right to judge disputed election 
returns late in the reign of Elizabeth. 'Fhat it 
took this position in the face of a statute of 7 
Henry iv, which gave jurisdiction to the lord 
chancellor, indicated a sense of growing power 
and a determination to get free from executive 
control. Although James i, stubbornly resisting 
the new claim, forced the House to accept a 
compromise in the Huckinghamshire election 
case of 1604, from that time the jurisdiction of 
Chancery was never asserted and that of tlie 
House was never questioned. The House now 
had the means of counteracting the abuse of 
royal authority in the management of elections. 
Along with it, however, came the abuse of 
partisanship. Political interest swept aside the 
dictates of justice. F)ach vote upon disputed 
returns became a test of party strength, irre- 
spective of the merits of the case. It involved the 
fate of the ministry. So Walpole fell in 1742, his 
defeat in the Chippenham election case being re- 
garded as tantamount to a vote of want of confi- 
dence. 'Fhe scandals were so flagrant that in 
1770 the Grenville Act took the power of deci- 
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sion from the House itself and transferred it to a 
committee of fifteen members. The elaborate 
process required for the selection of the com- 
mittee was designed to secure impartiality; but, 
while it did bring about a considerable improve- 
ment, the old evils by no means disappeared. 
Nor did public opinion, growing more sensitive 
and critical as the nineteenth century advanced, 
find the later modifications of the Grenville plan 
satisfactory. If the reconstituted committee 
showed less partisanship it nevertheless did 
little to check the corrupt use of campaign funds 
and rendered decisions that were uncertain and 
contradictory. At last in 1868 by a complete 
change of principle the matter was placed in the 
hands of the High Court of Justice. Two judges 
(only one before 1879), who are chosen by the 
other judges of the court, try the election peti- 
tion in the borough or county where the issue 
arises and certify their decision to the speaker of 
the House. The decision is in effect final and 
authoritative; for while the House is legally 
competent to override the judges and substitute 
its own jurisdiction it never docs so. 

In the United States every state constitution 
contains the provision that each house of the 
legislature shall be judge (sometimes “sole” or 
“final” judge) of the qualifications and election 
of its members. This rule had been firmly 
established in colonial practise before the close 
of the seventeenth century. 'Fhe courts arc dis- 
posed to interpret it narrowly. Thus, maintain- 
ing that the power is vested exclusively in each 
house and cannot be delegated, the supreme 
court of Massachusetts in 1916 (Dinan v. Swig, 
223 Mass. 516) held unconstitutional a statute 
under which three judges of the superior court 
could void an election because of corrupt 
practises. Nevertheless, a number of states, 
including Wisconsin and Oregon, have adopted 
the English procedure. The court certifies its 
findings to the secretary of state; he in turn 
transmits them to the presiding officer of the 
appropriate house of the state legislature or 
Congress; and the house itself remains legally 
free to accept or reject them. In more than forty 
states the legislature also judges the election of 
state executive officers. I’hc only remaining ex- 
ception to the jurisdiction of the courts is found 
in cases where, as in California, the legislature is 
authorized to invest city councils with the 
power to judge the election of their own mem- 
bers and of municipal executive officers; and 
even when this power has been conferred the 
concurrent jurisdiction of the courts remains, 
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unless the legislature has unequivocally mani- 
fested the intention of taking it away. 

The federal constitution makes each house of 
Congress “judge of the elec'tions, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members.” It provides 
further that the votes for president and vice 
president shall be counted in the presence of 
both houses and that when a majority vote is 
wanting the House shall choose the president 
and the Senate shall choose the vice president. 
But the constitution does not say who shall count 
the electoral votes or how their validity shall be 
detennined. The matter has therefore been 
regulated by statute; and the existing proeedure, 
established in 1887, is so well designed to meet 
possible complications that such a menacing 
situation as developed in the disputed presiden- 
tial election of 1876 cannot occur in the future. 
In judging the election of their own members 
House and Senate alike have usually acted upon 
considerations of party advantage. Thus be- 
tween 1865 and 1903 the majority party decided 
82 of 91 House contests in their own favor. In 
the Fifty-first Congress the Republicans, finding 
their majority inadequate, seated eight more of 
their partisans in the place of lawfully and 
regularly elected Democrats. In view of such 
circumstances Speaker Reed observed that “the 
decision of election cases invariably increases the 
majority of the party which organizes the House 
and which hcrefore appoints the majority of the 
Committee on Elections” (“Contested Elec- 
tions” in North American Re^new, vol. cli, 1890, 
p. 1 14). In 1895 a report from the committee on 
elections itself declared that decisions were made 
not according to justice but by mere numbers 
and that during the preceding twenty years 45 
scats had been taken from the minority and sub- 
stantially none from the majority. A defeated 
candidate, relying upon partisan support, would 
bolster up dubious charges and contest an elec- 
tion on the most flimsy pretexts. In recent 
years, however, perhaps as a consequence of 
secure Republican preponderance in the House, 
scandalous perversions of justice have not oc- 
curred. In addition to partisan considerations 
another abuse has been delay; in some cases a 
sitting member has been unseated only a day or 
two before the close of the congressional term. 
But since 1924 a House rule has required the 
several elections committees to report on all 
contested elections within six months after the 
first assembling of the Congress. 

The adoption of the English system — the trial 
of election petitions by the courts — has several 
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times been proposed. In i<S95 the House com- 
mittee on elections made a stronji; argument in 
favor of the change; in 1923 a hill was reported 
giving the Circuit Court of Appeals jurisdiction. 
So competent an authority as Robert Luce en- 
dorses the plan without c|ualiiication, “Not a 
single reason of weight militates against it,” he 
says, “and it ought to prevail” {Legislative 
Assemblies^ p. 204). After all, the traditional 
parliamentary prerogative originated at a time 
when the king exerted pressure in elections and 
when the judges, being subservient to him, W'^crc 
distrusted. It is now' .something of an anachro- 
nism. No doubt the linghsh system has revealed 
certain defects. Aside from the delay and ex- 
pense which litigation ordinarily involves the 
judges sometimes rest their decisions on tech- 
nical or trivial points; and the petitioner who 
has charged extensive* corruption but failed to 
establish specific instances to the satisfaction of 
the court may find himself sustained on the 
ground that his ojiponent paid the railway fare 
of a single non-resident voter. But at Iea.st the 
judges have kept themselves free from any sus- 
picion of political bias. Public opinion would not 
tolerate a return to the old system. Indeed, the 
efficacy of the laws against electoral corrujnion 
depends upon their enforcement by the courts 
and upon the automatic forfeiture of the guilty 
candidate's seat. English practise has been 
imitated not only by the dominions but more 
recently by European countries as well. The 
constitutions of Austria and Poland give juris- 
diction to the supreme court; that of Czecho- 
slovakia, to an electoral court, 'fhe CJcrman 
constitution provides for a small electoral com- 
mission of judges drawn from the adminis- 
trative court and of members of the Reichstag. 

Edward Mc'Chksnry Sait 
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CONTINEN'PAL SYSTEM. This term (in 
French usually hlocus continental) has been given 
to Napoleon’s attempt to crush Great Britain by 


means of commercial war. The system was 
formally inaugurated by the decrees of Berlin, 
November, 1806, and Milan, December, 1807, 
but it had already been begun at the outbreak of 
the war with England in 1803 and its origin is 
much earlier even than that date. I'hc British 
countermeasures, especially the series of orders 
in council issued in 1807, arc also often included 
under the term. 

The measures of Napoleon w’cre ostensibly 
framed as reprisals against the infringements of 
neutral rights through the Briti.sh “paper block- 
ade,” but the military reason for them was the 
mastery of the seas on the part of his enemy. His 
conquests of the coasts of the continent ap- 
peared to open up possibilities of a plan which 
he had long entertained — to exclude from the 
continent all Briti.sh goods as well as commodi- 
ties belonging to British trade and shipping, 
especially colonial produce. The economic 
principle underlviiig the plan was intensely 
mercantilist and the reverse of that which dic- 
tated the blockade of the World War of 1914-18. 
Britain was to be ruined by being prevented not 
from satisfying her own needs but from satisfy- 
ing the m*eds of the continent; her exports as 
well as her carrying trade w'ere to be strangled; 
she was to be “vanc|uished by c.xccss.” The 
means was to bi* a self-blockade of the continent. 
'Fhe series of orders in council which constituted 
the British reply is less easily summed up by a 
single formula. But in the main it was intended 
to meet the I'Vench plan squarely: as I*' ranee had 
said she would have no trade with England, she 
was to have no trade except with England, 
Hence the adoption of the rule that all ships 
mu.st call at a British ]iort. 'Lhis rule, however, 
was more than a mere reprisal; it was also in 
agreement with the entrepdt principle which was 
at the basis of the old colonial system. 

Napoleon had many reasons for believing that 
his plan would ruin England. To begin with, he 
held the fundamental mercantilist idea that an 
abundance of commodities was a national ca- 
lamity. In addition he believed that an adverse 
trade balance and a consequent outflow of 
precious metals wouhl be particularly dangerous 
at that time to the credit system of Great Britain, 
the weakness of which seemed to have been 
borne out by the Bank Restriction Act of 1797. 
And he expected that the wealth of the country, 
generally believed to center in the Bank of 
England, and the credit of the state, already 
endangered by an enormous national debt, 
would follow the credit system into th^ abyss. 
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He foresaw labor disturbances also, and in his 
eyes these constituted a more serious menace 
than many lost battles. 

Actual developments neither proved nor dis- 
proved the validity of Napoleon’s reasoning, al- 
though there is every reason for doubting it. In 
spite of his apparently unlimited political power 
Napoleon was unable to carry out his plans, 
owing to the widespread desire of the popula- 
tions he ruled for British and still more for 
colonial goods. Hardly anyone, consequently, 
could be relied upon to carry out the system, and 
the aiitos-da-fv and other spectacular measures 
against the smuggled commodities very often 
proved a farce. 'I’he prevalent corruption of the 
administration in most countries made smug- 
gling an ordered and extremely lucrative trade, 
especially in the countries not under the 
emperor’s immediate sway. In this situation 
Napoleon, through the so-called Trianon and 
Fontainebleau jiolicy of 1810, entered upon a 
sort of competition with the smugglers, admit- 
ting colonial goods on the payment of duties cal- 
culated to be just below the cost of smuggling. 
'Fhese measures were based ujion an enormously 
extended system of licenses for such trade as was 
officially prohibited. The use of licenses, as well 
as false ship’s jiapers and other bogus docu- 
ments, was even greater on the part of (ireat 
Britain. More than t 8,000 licenses were issued 
by that country in i8to and the greater part not 
only of British but also of international maritime 
trade in general was carried on by means of them. 
There w'as a fundamental difference between the 
two, how^ever, in that British licenses were 
breaking through the self-blockade of the conti- 
nent, while those issued by Napoleon were 
undermining the system he had hoped to estab- 
lish. The Trianon policy converted the conti- 
nental system into a gigantic provider of rev^enue, 
deflecting it from its beautifully conceived pur- 
pose of waging commercial war on extreme 
mercantilist lines. Upon the fall of Napoleon 
the system was forthwith abolished. 

'I'he economic consequences of the Conti- 
nental System cannot be rated as very impor- 
tant. For France it acted as a system of excessive 
protection, but with the important disadvantage 
that it checked the supply of raw materials to the 
industries which it was fostering, especially 
cotton. 'Fhe only important results were the 
establishment of some chemical industries, prin- 
cipally the Leblanc soda process, and the fur- 
thering of beet sugar production. The technical 
foundation of the latter industry had been laid 


earlier, but it did not survive the reopening of 
the frontiers in 1814. Only a few years latei, 
however, it took on a new lease of life, so that the 
embargo may have had an influence on its de- 
velopment. As to the rest of the continent, many 
places suffered through the ultraprotectionist 
policy of France i>roper, w'hich prevented the 
use of that country as a substitute market for 
those which had been lost. I'his was especially 
true of the Grand Duchy of Berg, the present 
Ruhr district. As a w'hole the Continental Sys- 
tem retariled the adoption of British methods, 
begun before 1789, and contributed through 
this to the lateness of the industrial revolution 
outside Britain. 

Eli F. IIix'KsciiER 
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CONTINGENT is defined as “a fee, the 
payment of which is conditioned upon success 
in a proposed litigation, the fee to constitute a 
certain percentage of the amount recovered or a 
fixed sum to be paid out of the amount recov- 
ered.” 

The history of legal fees in general has condi- 
tioned the attitude of the l.iw toward the con- 
tingent fee. Fees were an issue even in the 
Roman world. The patron who had accepted the 
promise of fealty from the client was obligated to 
give him assistance and advice without payment. 
Later it became customary for the client to offer 
a gratuity to his patron in advance for his 
services. Although there was no legal obligation 
to pay the gratuity, those litigants who were un- 
able to do so could not obtain representation in 
the courts. ^I’he Cincian law and the laws of 
Augustus, which were designed to correct these 
abuses and forbade the acceptance of gratuities, 
proved ineffectual. They were followed by 
Trajan’s ruling that no advocate was to receive 
his fee until the cause was decided. The patron 
usually received a share of the spoils which he 
collected for his client, a custom which closely 
resembles the modern contingent fee. 

In England the history of the contingent fee is 
the history of champerty and maintenance. In 
early feudal days a suitor frequently assigned his 
claim to some powerful lord for the purpose of 
obtaining the lord’s influence at court. The lord. 
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of course, would be compensated by participa- 
tion in the recovery. Juries were largely made up 
of dependents of the lord and, as Blackstone 
said, perverted “the privileges of law into an 
engine of oppression.’* The Statutum de cham- 
pertie and Statutum de conspiratorihus resulted, 
carrying severe penalties against these practises. 

These influences of Roman law and early 
English law have left so deep an imprint in 
English jurisprudence that the statement of 
Blackstone concerning the payment of counsel 
fees may be regarded as the attitude of the 
English bar today: “and so likewise it is estab- 
lished with us that a counsel can maintain no 
action for his fees; which are given, not as 
locatio vel conduction but as quiddam honorarium\ 
not as a salary or hire but as a mere gratuity, 
which a counsellor cannot demand without 
doing wrong to his reputation” (bk. iii, sect. 28). 
By statute a solicitor is prohibited from stipulat- 
ing for payment on a contingent basis or from 
contracting for a share of the subject matter of 
the suit as his fee. 'The laws against champerty 
and maintenance have, however, been greatly 
modified. 

In America the courts at an early date repudi- 
ated the English practise and held that fees for 
legal services were a proper subject of contract, 
for the breach of which suit could be brought. 
This ruling and the modification of the strict 
common law rules concerning champerty and 
maintenance were followed by the development 
of the contingent fee. In the Field Code enacted 
in New York during the middle of the last cen- 
tury “a fair contingent fee” was legalized and 
contingent fees have been sustained by the 
courts in all our states. In some New England 
states it has been held that contingent compen- 
sation is not permissible when the compensation 
is confined to an interest in the thing recovered. 
At the same time an attorney is allowed a right of 
action against a client, and the pledging of the 
proceeds of the suit as security for the payment 
of the attorney’s fee is permitted. Some of the 
southern and middle western states have 
adopted the rule that the attorney may neither 
pay nor agree to pay any part of the cost of liti- 
gation, although he may contract for the con- 
tingent fee in general. These distinctions have 
little value. 

The contingent fee came into prominence in 
the United States in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century. 'Fhe expansion of industry and 
the machine, together with the neglect of 
safety measures, caused a large number of in- 


dustrial accidents. Injured workers were unable 
to afford competent legal assistance. I’he legal 
aid societies, partly because they feared the an- 
tagonism of the bar and partly because of lack of 
funds, refused to take suits for personal injuries. 
They argued that the plaintiffs could obtain a 
lawyer’s services through a contingent fee ar- 
rangement. With the accidents resulting from 
the development of motor traffic the contingent 
fee became an even larger factor in legal practise. 

Discussion naturally began to center upon its 
abuses, of which the most obvious are the 
following: (i) it tends to corrupt the fiduciary 
relation of attorney and client, ffir the attorney 
has an interest in the case which may at times 
differ from that of his client; (2) it affects his 
attitude toward the court, which becomes that 
of a litigant rather than that of an officer of the 
court; (3) it brings the administration of law and 
the legal professioti into public disrepute; (4) 
finally, it encourages unnecessary litigation. 
Cases are often manufactured and clients in- 
duced to sue for injuries which they themselves 
regard as negligible. “Ambulance chasing” has 
arisen, a system in which physicians, the police 
and lawyers work together on a split fee basis to 
procure clients in accident cases. Even this is 
justified by some lawyers on the ground that 
thereby ignorant persons are informed of their 
rights and prevented from giving releases to 
insurance company agents who generally arrive 
on the scene of the accident at the same time as 
the “ambulance chaser.” The contingent fee ar- 
rangement and its accompanying evils including 
solicitation are of less importance in non- 
accident litigation. 

Despite its abuses the contingent fee serves 
several important purposes. It is instrumental in 
enabling young lawyers to get a start. Moreover, 
it permits the poor litigant to obtain competent 
legal service which he could not otherwise 
afford, particularly in personal injury cases in 
which the defendants are frequently large cor- 
porations and railroads or are represented by 
insurance companies. Unfortunately it affords 
unscrupulous lawyers an opportunity to drive 
unconscionable bargains at a time of stress and 
excitement. While no rule can be stated cate- 
gorically and each case depends upon its own 
facts, it may be said that from a quarter to a 
third of the amount recovered is usually re- 
garded as a fair compensation. Often a much 
larger percentage is charged. 

The problem of the contingent fee in indus- 
trial accidents has been eliminated in a number 
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of states by workmen’s compensation. It has 
been suggested that a similar insurance plan to 
cover automobile accidents be inaugurated, 
under which all drivers would have to sub- 
scribe to a fund from which fixed compensation 
would be paid to persons injured, regardless of 
where the negligence lies. There are, however, 
constitutional limitations affecting such a plan. 
'I'he extension of legal aid is an alternative 
remedy which would be less satisfactory in that 
it would not appreciably reduce the enormous 
amount of accident litigation. The cooperation 
of indemnity companies would of course help to 
alleviate the worst features of the present situa- 
tion. The consensus of opinion of the American 
bar has been that the best solution of the prob- 
lem is the control and regulation of contingent 
fee agreements by the courts and that solicita- 
tion should be penalized. 

In New York the subject was under discussion 
during the so-called Ambulance Chasing In- 
vestigation in 1928. As a result rules were 
adopted by the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court tending toward closer supemsion 
of contingent fees by the courts. Attorneys must 
now file the agreements for contingent fees in 
court within ten days after they are made. 

Nicwman Levy 
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CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. Generally 
speaking, continuation schools are public or 
semipublic educational institutions on a part 
time basis for young persons between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen who have completed at- 
tendance requirements of an elementary school 
and are not attending a course of full time educa- 
tion. These schools are usually provided for 
young people employed in manufacturing, com- 
merce and allied industries but in certain coun- 
tries are extended to those in extractive and 
agricultural occupations and even in domestic 


service. The term is usually applied to day 
schools to distinguish them from evening 
courses. Proponents of continuation education 
emphasize the necessity for transfer from even- 
ing to daytime attendance as a mitigation of 
excessively long hours for the child laborer. 

The provision of continuation education has 
been stimulated by a number of causes, the most 
immediate and direct of which was probably the 
decline of a system of supervised apprenticeship. 
Fundamentally, however, there is a more or less 
clearly defined realization of the obligation of 
the community to provide some form of educa- 
tion and guidance for the young wage earner 
whose limited schooling is inadequate prepara- 
tion for life and whose entry into industry coin- 
cides with the difficult period of adolescence. 
Three purposes, not always separable, have 
usually been expressed for continuation educa- 
tion: education for industry in general or for 
some particular occupation therein, education 
for citizenship and education which seeks the 
fullest development of the individual. In prac- 
tise, however, there has been wide variation 
both from time to time and from country to 
country in the emphasis on vocational, cultural 
or civic courses, in provisions for compulsory or 
optional attendance and in the e.xtent to which 
the schools are supported by the state or by 
contributions from industry. 'Fhis variation is 
interrelated with current concepts of the pur- 
poses of education in general and of industrial 
education in particular, and of the mutual rela- 
tions between the individual and the com- 
munity. Continuation education in some form 
has been adopted in twenty-five or more coun- 
tries; it has been developed furthest in Germany, 
Great Britain and the United States. 

The long history of German continuation 
education reflects shifting changes in social 
values. Its origin was a result of the efforts of 
religious organizations to provide religious edu- 
cation in evening courses for young wage 
earners. By the Imperial Industrial Ordinance 
of 1869 empowered municipalities were given 
the authority to require employers to permit 
workers under eighteen to attend the P'ortbil- 
dungsschulen, as they were known. By 1914 
twelve out of the twenty-six states had enacted 
compulsory continuation school laws, while 
others had local requirements. Critics of the 
German system prior to the World War found it 
too narrow in scope and likely to reenforce rigid 
economic and industrial limitations. 'Fhe pioneer 
work of Dr. G. Kerschensteiner in Munich and 
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the sweeping reforms brought in by the (Jerman 
Republic and the constitution of 1919 broadened 
the seope of tlie curriculum of the (lerman con- 
tinuation schools and extended it to cover the 
needs of young wage earners up to the age of 
eighteen. Attendance of eight hours a week for 
four years is the general requirement. Although 
the pupil’s program is based generally on the 
occupation in which he is engaged in order to 
develop his skill therein, the Benijssrhuletty as 
they are now called, stress the rights and duties 
of citizenship, '^rhese involve relationship to the 
political state, social legislation, the j>urposes 
and procedure of trade unions and the like. 
Some idea of the extent of this type of education 
is given by the 1926 figures for Prussia, which 
comprises two thirds of Germany. Out of a total 
of 12,314 schools for 1,105,901 students, 2200 
industrial schools jirovide training for 745,196 
students, 9697 agricultural schools for 221,373 
students, 308 commercial schools for 109,423 
students, 54 domestic economy schools for 
15,229 students and 145 mining schools for 
14,680 students. "J'he tendency during the 
period of acute unemployment has been to make 
attendance regulations more stringent, in order 
that the young unemployed worker may not go 
completely adrift. 

The systems of Czechoslovakia, Austria and 
Switzerland are similar to the (Jerman in their 
comprehensive scope and the requirement of 
compulsory daytime education. 

France provides for voluntary continuation 
education {emei'ffm'ment postscolaire) in public 
and private cours d'adulUs for pupils above the 
age of thirteen. ’Phese courses continue general 
elementary education and are adapted in some 
places to local needs. Since 1917 several un- 
successful efforts have been made to introduce 
compulsory attendance. In industry and com- 
merce employees under eighteen are required to 
attend part time schools, not necessarily during 
the day, for three years from one hundred to two 
hundred hours a year. The schools may be pro- 
vided by public authorities or by employers sub- 
sidized by the state. Similar provisions exist in 
rural areas, w^here voluntary continuation 
courses are offered in agriculture and household 
management. 

Continuation education in Great Britain has 
aroused considerable interest, and the Fisher 
Act of 1918, embodying recommendations made 
earlier by several special committees, provided 
for compulsory attendance at continuation 
schools of boys and girls between the ages of 


fourteen and eighteen not attending a full time 
school. For financial reasons the Board of Edu- 
cation has postponed the fixing of the appointed 
day on which the provision shall go into effect. 
As a result of the economic crisis of 1921 and 
1922 even those local authorities, with one ex- 
ception, who had voluntarily adopted a com- 
pulsory system repealed their provisions. At the 
present time a few large communities have 
voluntary continuation schools; in the rare in- 
stances where attendance is compulsory it is not 
nece.ssarily limited to the daytime. Thus in 
1926-27 out of a total of 750,500 students in 
continuation schools in England and Wales only 
24,000 were attending day schools. In England, 
however, the emphasis in the continuation 
schools, as in the whole program of workers’ 
education, is on those courses which are in- 
tended to develop the individual, and vocational 
and technical courses are merely incidental. 
I'liis emphasis on general education is seen in 
the movement for “secondary education for all.” 

Nowhere has vocational education been so 
strongly stressed or so well developed as in the 
continuation schools of the United States. ’I'he 
development of continuation schools received a 
strong stimulus after the passage in 1917 of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, which provides federal aid 
for full and part time vocational education and 
makes this aid conditional on the establishment 
of part time schools. In 1928 there were 400,000 
part time schools, of which 320,000 were general 
continuation schwls. 'rwenty-seven states have 
passed laws requiring compulsory attendance at 
continuation schools, but the reserv’ations in- 
cluded in these laws are generally so extensive as 
to limit their general practicability. In addition 
to numerous exceptions on personal grounds the 
attendance is required only in areas with a cer- 
tain populationorwith a definite number of avail- 
able pupils or where schools exist. I’his results in 
the omission of agricultural and other groups. In 
thirteen states attendance is required between 
the ages of fourteen and sixteen, in eight be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen, in two between 
sixteen and eighteen, in two between fourteen 
and seventeen, in two up to eighteen, in one up 
to seventeen and in one no age limits are speci- 
fied. Most frequently four hours of attendance 
per week, between the hours of eight a.m. and 
six p.m., are required, with a maximum usually 
of 144 hours per year. In Wisconsin, where the 
system of vocational education has been very 
well developed, pupils of from fourteen to six- 
teen years of age must attend six half days a 
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week; those sixteen to eighteen, ciglit hours a 
week. In the better schools, especially in Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, atten- 
tion is paid to vocational guidance and the 
avoidance of blind alley occujiations; and this 
may at times recpiirc the shifting of the student 
from studies centered about his immetliate oc- 
cupation. The building up of a teaching staff 
which is especially eijuipped for such instruction 
has occasionally received special consideration. 
Jn 1928 about 9000 teachers attended training 
courses for teachers in part time and continua- 
tion schools. Local studies of the cllectiveiiess of 
continuation school education, resulting in the 
conclusion thai it is least useful for the fourteen 
to sixteen-year age grouji because of the limited 
employment opjiortunities open to them, has 
reenforced the advocacy of compul.sory full time 
education until the age of sixteen. 

'I'lie cooperation of the industrial ami educa- 
tional groups and institutions v\hose funciions 
are closely allied to those of the coniinuation 
school has taken varied forms and has met with 
varying degrees of success. On the vhok, labor 
has expressed its approval of the jirinciple of 
continuation education. I'^arly in its histor\ the 
American Federation of Labor went on record 
in approval; the Youth Program of the inter- 
national Federation of "^IVade Unions adopted in 
192S asks for the “introduction of comjnilsory 
vocational education until the comjiletion of the 
eighteenth year, such instruction to be in work- 
ing hours.” (ienerally labor has qualified its ap- 
proval by the provision that such schools be 
under juiblic auspices and has linked it with 
a demand for a higher age requirement for 
entry into indu.stry. English labor, for instance, 
has specificall> condemned employers’ “work 
schools.” In most European countries charac- 
terized by a high degree of trade union organiza- 
tion tlie local educational committees have in- 
cluded union representatives as well as those of 
the employers. In some countries, as for instance 
in Austria, grants from employers’ and workers’ 
organizations are accepted; and in some cases of 
deficits in the total budget, to which the state 
contributes, levies are made against employers. 
In the United States one of the obstacles con- 
fronting the continuation schools is the refusal of 
employers to engage workers who are subject to 
compulsory attendance regulations, and the cm 
ployer, parent and child frequently object to the 
reduction in eaniings through school attendance. 

Criticism of continuation education centers 
about the controversy over the type of education 


to ’dc given. Even where there is a general pref- 
erence for emphasis on vocational training, how- 
ever, many ipiestions arise from the dilemma in 
W'hich the schools find themselves because of the 
necessity to strike a balance between a broad in- 
dustrial training and the limited possibilities for 
its utilization in existing employment oppor- 
tunities. 

I. L. Kandel 
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CONTINUITY, SOCIAL. This concept is 
used to indicate that existing culture forms are 
outgrowths or modifications of antecedent 
forms. It is theoretically possible to take civiliza- 
tion as a whole and trace its existing complexes 
back to relatively simple beginnings and thus to 
show that the history of man’s achievements is 
on tlie whole unbroken. Culture in its entirety 
may thus exhibit unbroken development, but 
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within any given culture group there may be an 
element of discontinuity in the taking over of 
alien borrowed traits which bear no necessary 
relationship to antecedent stages of the given 
culture itself. Thus the horse, suddenly intro- 
duced by European invaders, was distinctively 
novel to American Indian culture. From the 
point of view of the borrowers such instances 
may be regarded as cultural mutations. Al- 
though the continuity concept is used in re- 
ferring to a specific culture group as well as to 
the history of culture as a whole, there is a 
tendency to confine it to the latter. 'Fhc perpetu- 
ation and continuity of culture, whether of an 
entire civilization or of some .sjiecific institution, 
rest fundamentally upon the process wliereby 
the past is brought into the present and extended 
into the future. Since every social group posses- 
ses a certain culture and every social institution 
contains a culture comjilcx, social continuity 
becomes a phase of cultural continuity. 

The development of the concept of social 
continuity has been greatly facilitated within the 
last half century by research in archaeology and 
history which has greatly extended the time per- 
spective of man’s achievements in culture build- 
ing. The “thread of history,” once traced back 
only to the relatively recent literate civilizations, 
is now followed as far back into man’s prehistory 
as the problematical colithic age. The archaeolo- 
gist, working with remains of the non-perishable 
traits of preliterate cultures, and the historian, 
concerned with those of the literate peoples, 
have been able to reconstruct the process of 
gradual accumulation of culture from its simple 
stone age beginnings. In utilizing these ma- 
terials social theorists have considered both 
man’s culture as a whole and certain specific 
culture groups and as a result have stated in 
various terminology the continuity concept, 
briefly epitomized by Wissler as “tribes may 
come and tribes may go, but culture goes on 
forever.” 

Perpetuation of the culture whereby con- 
tinuity is achieved may be through processes 
that are unorganized and informal or highly 
systematized and formalized. In all culture 
groups education in its broadest sense is the 
product of both types. In general, it may be 
stated that among prclitcrate peoples the un- 
directed processes predominate, while with the 
acquisition of writing the educational process 
becomes more consciously planned. In the 
simpler societies social values, attitudes and 
mores may be deliberately reinforced by elabo- 


rate ceremonials, but the perpetuation of the 
essential knowledge is more casual. In fact, the 
natural tendency of men in society to imitate or 
repeat what is already being done makes inertia 
a fundamental force for the persistence of cul- 
tural forms. Simple tasks and play, often in 
imitation of adult activity, occupy the children’s 
time, and through these and especially through 
the play, in which adults often join, the child 
acquires the basic practical techniques, informa- 
tion and knowledge of the folkways he is to 
utilize in later life. In prelitcratc cultures the 
education whereby social continuity is main- 
tained is not specifically institutionalized; rather 
it develops as a by-product of activities involving 
the several institutions with which children have 
contact. Nevertheless, conformity to traditional 
patterns of group behavior is informally 
achieved through the pressure of social ap- 
proval. The child learns to respond to the ex- 
pectations of those about him, and failure to 
meet these expectations results in a loss of 
prestige, actual censure or even physical 
punisliment. In this manner tlie folkways are 
inculcated and maintained and become, as 
Sumner jiointed out, social forces inducing con- 
formable behavior. The sensitivity of individuals 
to group nonns of behavior may also be con- 
sciously and deliberately utilized to develop this 
confonnity. 

In literate societies social continuity involves 
not only the mechanisms found among pre- 
literate peoples but others that are associated 
with the art of writing. Traditions and tech- 
niques multiply with passing generations, since 
the record of the past is handed on with 
progressively greater effectiveness. Among 
primitive peoples the span of personal knowl- 
edge of the group and its ways is limited ap- 
proximately to the years intervening between 
the great grandfather and the great grandson, 
but this inevitable circumscription of tradition 
disappears when written records arc possible. 
Characteristic of literate societies, accordingly, 
is the development of formal institutions which 
serve systematically to select, preserve and 
transmit phases of the ever augmenting cultural 
heritage. The pressure of folkways, mores, 
ceremonials and incidental and casual training 
of the young by their elders and their associates, 
as in the telling of stories, myths, fables and 
proverbs, still are important, but perpetuation 
of the culture becomes more systematic. The 
function of formal education in schools or as an 
adjunct of other institutions is to impose 
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systematically on members of oncoming gen- 
erations not only the technical knowledge nec- 
essary for life in the group but also the approved 
values and attitudes which surround social in- 
stitutions. 

In all culture groups the evaluational and 
attitudinal phases of the culture are acquired 
gradually. These assume meaning as the out- 
growth of daily interaction between group mem- 
bers in which expected types of behavior are 
established in the child’s mind, and these 
meanings are perpetuated in the same process of 
interaction among adults. Experience is the 
teacher, and learning follows the daily contacts 
in which the inexperienced perceive, in terms of 
approval or disapproval by their associates, how 
they may best adjust their behavior to social life. 
Few institutionalized forms of learning are as 
potent in perpetuating a culture as are these 
interactions of the child beginning in what 
Cooley has termed the primary groups. Here 
the norms of behavior are imposed upon the 
group members; habits and attitudes, which 
eventually will become the stimuli to the be- 
havior of others who follow, are implanted with- 
out questioning and thus social continuity is 
achieved. 

In complex societies, on the other hand, 
technical aspects of culture are more easily 
acquired in a formal and systematic manner. 
Modern educational systems are the agencies 
through which such essential knowledge is im- 
planted and perpetuated. Formal, institutional- 
ized education may also contribute in implanting 
attitudes and values and in establishing the 
mores. 

In the transmission of the culture, whether 
formally or incidentally as in the process of 
social interaction, a selective factor operates, 
since not all technical and routine knowledge 
from the past nor all attitudes are to be retained. 
There is often a conflict of interests involving 
the persons interested in the perpetuation of the 
mores. In simple societies these may be no more 
than the natural vested interests of adults center- 
ing in the desire to maintain status privileges, 
but in societies that are more complex the vested 
interests become diversified and intricate. In 
these primitive cultures crude and cruel disci- 
plinary means are employed to secure the 
absolute subservience of the young to these 
interests. Social stratification and differentiation 
involve conflicting attitudes which compete not 
only among adult groups but also in the process 
of transmission to the young. Out of such con- 
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flict arise numerous other devices designed to 
induce conformity, such as appeals to various 
loyalties, use of prestige factors, ceremonials, 
patriotism, veneration of tradition, control of 
agencies of news dissemination, and propaganda 
in its multitudinous guises. These assume great 
importance in literate cultures with their ex- 
tensive culture bases and increased facilities of 
communication and dissemination of ideas. 

Some culture phases have a more definite 
continuity with the past than others. What 
Bagehot called “the cake of custom” covers folk 
beliefs, mores, codes — ^the attitudinal and 
evaluational phases of the culture — more than 
it does techniques and the field of applied 
knowledge. The persistence of traits from earlier 
periods into a period when conditions of life 
have been modified gives rise to social conserva- 
tism. Conservatism is also enhanced by the 
presence of survivals, traits that persist after 
their original utility has been exhausted. Even 
though the inner meanings of symbols may have 
changed, the external forms frequently endure, 
thus recalling older behavior patterns in con- 
temporary times. 

Social continuity underlies social stability. It 
is to cultural life what habit is to individual life 
or biological heredity to the continuation of the 
species. It makes possible orderly change and 
usually inhibits the chaos that would follow 
were social changes induced W'ithout reference 
to exirting forms and patterns. Because of social 
continuity group members come to expect def- 
inite types of behavior which, while not rigid, 
do not normally change with an abruptness that 
makes adjustment to group life difficult or im- 
possible. Social change results from the pull 
between innovating tendencies and tendencies 
that make for the continuation of existing culture 
forms. These latter, constituting the conserva- 
tive forces, have their existence in the fact that 
there is continuity in the cultural development 
of any social group. 

Malcolm M. Willey 
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CONTINUOUS INDUSTki^. The term con- 
tinuous industry is used to characterize an in- 
dustry in which the operations are carried on 
day and night, without interruption, over ex- 
tended periods and in which the necessary labor 
is applied in a secpience of shifts. In earlier 
types of economic organization such industries 
were few and consisted of those in which basic 
technical conditions did not permit interruption, 
such as marine transportation, blast furnaces 
and the like. In modern times such industries as 
canning and newspaper publishing have come 
to be operated on a continuous basis, although 
the forces which have induced them to become 
so arise out of a strongly competitive society 
and arc economic rather than technological in 
nature. 

Distinction should be made between con- 
tinuous industry and continuous processing. 
The former connotes continuity in time of those 
processes, continuous or intermittent, which 
characterize the industry; the latter connotes a 
continuous flow of materials from one process to 
another whether the industry be continuous or 
intermittent. The term continuous processing 
identifies a flow of materials from one to another 
of an integrated scries of sequential operations. 
The continuity is in the flow of materials from 
one operation to another. 

An industry may be continuous because of 
one factor or a combination of the following fac- 
tors: inherent technical impossibility of inter- 
ruption, as in the ojieration of ships between 
di.stant ports; characteristics of the processing, 
in which interrujition is technically jiossible but 
not economically practicable, as in .some metal- 
lurgical and chemical industries; seasonal char- 
acteristics of the industry based on jicrishability 
of the product, as in the beet sugar and canning 
industries; custfimary consumers’ demand in- 
volving continuous, uninterrupted production 
or service, as in public utilities, transportation, 
hotels, baking, newspapers; the desire in a com- 
petitive industry to take advantage of a peak of 
variable demand for a proiluct, as in the textile 
industry; the desire for full utilization of sjiecial 
investments in plant and equipment before ob- 
solescence of product or of facilities; national 
emergency, as the urgent needs of war; a force 
not yet actual but emerging, the belief that the 
social burden of labor can be alleviated by con- 


tinuous utilization of equipment accompanied 
by a distribution of the attendant labor among 
workers organized in shifts. 

The development of mass production in 
American industry during recent years has been 
accompanied by an increase of both continuous 
operating and continuous processing, inasmuch 
as the relatively larger quantity of product 
which is produced in a given time involves an 
intensification of processing. In any competitive 
enterprise rejircsenting a large investment of 
capital in costly equipment of specially designed 
and constructed single purpose machines there 
exists ipso facto the strongest incentive for 
maximum utilization of the equipment; and 
likewise, because of the correspondingly large 
investment of working capital in materials, a 
strong incentive for reduction of the processing 
tuniover. There is ailditional incentive if the 
enterprise is concerned with the mass produc- 
tion of a ]>erishable, seasonal raw material, in 
which case volume must be secured during a 
limited period. 

Because continuous operating is so generally 
associated with organization of enterprise for 
mass production, the managerial and social 
problems generated by mass jiroduction — 
especially those pertaining to merchandising, 
selling, production capacity, regularity of opera- 
tions and of emj>l()ymenl — are often inaccurately 
attributed to its technological tool, continuous 
operating. 'I'hesc arc, however, economic prob- 
lems, not technological problems of continuous 
operating per se. 'fhey may exist where there 
is not continuous operating and they do not 
necessarily exist where there is continuous 
operating. I’he managerial and social problems 
pertaining particularly to continuity of opera- 
tion are, on the one hand, tho.se concerned with 
the selection, training and supervision of 
workers, the coordination of shifts, the mainte- 
nance of quality and the establishment of quan- 
tity, quality, time and wage standards, where 
responsibility for product is divided among 
shifts; and, on the other hand, those pertaining 
to hours of work, the employment of women and 
children under the particular conditions and 
generally the effect on the individual, family life 
and social institutions of the reversal among the 
affected workers of the customary activities of 
day anil night. 

Because continuous industry applies its labor 
in a sequence of shifts, the central management 
problem to which most problems of detail are 
related, is that of making the shifts of labor and 
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of supervision equivalent. Efficiency is a com- 
pound of suitability of materials and of equip- 
ment, skill and attitude of workers and skill and 
attitude of supervision. Although the equipment 
and materials remain the same through a se- 
quence of shifts, the skills and attitudes of 
workers and supervision usually vary. 'Fhe as- 
sumption created by industrial and social cus- 
toms is that the group working during the day- 
light hours is the normal one and that the others 
are abnormal. A better intelligence and skill in 
labor and supervision gravitate towaril the day 
shift and are accompanied by a better emotional 
attitude toward goals and methods. Inirthcr- 
more, studies of night work indicate that usually 
a worker jiroduces less in a night than a day 
shift, although it is not yet clear whether this is 
because of inherent physiological and p.sycho- 
logical factors or because the worker who labors 
at night yields to the temptation of activities 
during the day which jireclude the securing of 
normal rest. Numerous variables are thus in- 
jected into the managerial situation, whereas the 
principal characteristic of the most advanced 
managerial technique is control of operations 
through a calculation and planning which em- 
ploy constants as their factors. A peculiar ta.sk of 
management in continuous operating is avoid- 
ance of losses caused by these variables which 
may offset the economics of more complete 
utilization of plant and equipment. The princi- 
]ial method of achieving equivalence of shifts is 
by establishing conditions of night work fully 
equivalent to those of day work and by such a 
thoroughgoing establi.shment of standards of 
skill, materials, facilities, processes, methods, 
cjualities and quantities as to permit measure- 
ments, specifications and compari.sons of per- 
formance. 

From the point of view of social w^clfarc the 
principal problems of continuous industry re- 
late to conditions of employment. It may be 
.said that on the whole the.se have improved in 
recent years. Although not without conspicuous 
exceptions continuous industry requires such 
investments in plant and equipment that it is 
carried on by large enterprises which are recep- 
tive to enlightened policies concerning working 
conditions. Generally the two-shift system or 
the twelve-hour day has given place to the three- 
shift system of eight hours per day; women and 
minors have been eliminated from night shifts; 
and facilities, safety, heat, light, ventilation and 
other physical conditions have been improved 
throughout these industries. In some smaller 


enterprises operating under extraordinary con- 
ditions, such as the canning indu.stry, w'hich is 
dependent upon seasonal, perishable raw ma- 
terials and subject to a short season, the incen- 
tive to organize personnel ha.stily and tempora- 
rily and to secure volume output in a short time 
has caused notorious disregard fijr hours and 
conditions of work. In other larger enterprises, 
e.specially in newer industrial regions in which 
workers have not organized into unions and do 
nf)t enjfjy the benefit of collective pressure in 
securing improvements in working conditions 
and relations and in which an industrial con- 
science has not yet developed, there may be a lag 
in progress along these lines. 

On the whole, the social problems pertaining 
to continuous industry are not e.ssentially differ- 
ent from those pertaining to non-continuous 
industry except in two respects. 'I'hese are, first, 
the lag noted above toward improvement in 
working conditions caused by inherent manage- 
rial difficulties, as in the change from one to 
another number of shifts in a twenty-four hour 
period; and, second, the disorganization of in- 
dividual and social life resulting from night 
work by a considerable portion of a local popu- 
lation. Already there is evidence that social 
opinion is forcing improvement with respect to 
the first of these problems. With respect to the 
second, however, the direction of progress is 
not entirely clear. It is probable that night work 
will derrease in those industries in which it is not 
compelled by inherent lechnical conditions, for 
recognition of a problem of economic balance 
among intlustries as well as of the relatively le.ss- 
er productivity of night work is causing the eco- 
nomic advantage of continuous operating to be 
questioned. On the other hand, it is conceivable 
that industry may discover how to organize 
night work more effectively and eliminate factors 
now unfavorable to workers and management, 
and society may decide that the social disutility 
of such work is less than the social advantage of 
shorter and shorter work periods made possible 
by working machinery continuously with the 
application of labor in short time shifts. 

H. S. PER.SON 
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CONTINUOUS VOYAGE. The doctrine of 
continuous voyage in international law was origi- 
nally developed by the British jirize courts 
providing that where a direct voyage between 
two ports was illegal the fraudulent insertion of 
an intermediate port would not pre\'ent the 
courts from regarding the two voyages as one 
continuous voyage. Although the doctrine was 
applied in the British prize courts to contraband 
as early as 1761 (the Jesus) and to blockade 
about 1804 (the Vier gehroedens), it was in its 
application to the colonial trade forbidden by 
Great Britain that the doctrine achieved its early 
growth. Under the Rule of the War of 1756 
Great Britain declared it illegal for neutral 
merchants to engage in trade between France 
and French colonics, on the theory that a trade 
closed to them in time of peace might not 
legally be opened in time of war. The Americans 
thereupon evailcd the rule by carrying merchan- 
dise from the French West Indies to the United 
States and thence to France in a second voyage. 
To defeat this imlirect trade the British Prize 
Court adopteil the doctrine of continuous voy- 
age. They refused to concede that where a 
voyage was in fact continuous from a foreign 
colony to its mother country it was made two 
voyages by the fraudulent insertion of an inter- 
mediate port for the purpose of gaining thereby 
an apparently innocent port of departure. The 
leading cases in which the doctrine was applied 
under the rule of 1756 arose at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The American govern- 
ment protested without avail against the deci- 
sions, refusing to admit the illegality of such a 


trade even where “confessedly continuous or 
direct.” 

The significant fact about the cases in which 
the doctrine had been applied to the colonial 
trade is that seizure always occurred on the 
second part of the voyage; thus the intent of the 
parties was eviclenced by the overt act of con- 
tinuing the original voyage. Necessarily different 
were the cases where the doctrine was applied to 
blockade or contraband. Here seizure of a neu- 
tral vessel or its cargo occurred during the first 
part of the voyage while the vessel was between 
two neutral ports. In the colonial trade both 
voyages, taken separately, were legal. In the 
application of the doctrine to blockade and con- 
traband, however, the second half of the voyage 
would have been a direct violation of the bellig- 
erent rights of blockade or contraband. If 
seizure did not take place on the first part of the 
voyage it w'as unnecessary to invoke the doctrine 
of continuous voyage. But where seizure oc- 
curred in the first voyage international law re- 
quired rigorous proof by the captor that there 
was an intention to continue the voyage of the 
vessel or cargo to an illegal destination. 

The United States is usually charged with 
first applying the doctrine of continuous voyage 
to cases of blockade and contraband during the 
Civil War. But for all the Civil War cases, except 
those of the Springbok and the contraband on the 
PeterhojJ, there are British precedents. Both 
seizure on the first part of the voyage and appli- 
cation of the doctrine of continuous voyage to 
cargo alone had been sanctioned in British prize 
courts, and the condemnation of the contraband 
on the Peterhoff (where the continued voyage 
was to be by land) had as precedent the case of 
the Frau Houwina, decided by the French in 
1855. In the Springbok case, however, the court 
was altogether too willing to presume rather than 
to prove ultimate enemy destination of goods 
seized on a voyage between neutral ports. 

At the I^ndon naval conference in 1908-09 
the majority of the powers favored the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of continuous voyage to 
absolute contraband but not to conditional 
contraband or blockade. During the World 
War the doctrine w'as applied in all these classes 
of cases by both sides but principally by the 
British. Despite strong protests from the 
United States the British seized neutral Ameri- 
can vessels proceeding to neutral countries and 
condemned them and their cargoes for having 
Germany as their ultimate destination. Instead 
of rigorous proof tradi^^innally required in prize 
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courts the British courts presumed enemy desti- 
nation and transferred the burden of proof from 
captor to captured. Although for some of the 
British decisions there were precedents, in other 
cases the doctrine was freely distorted. The 
United States ceased its protests upon its entry 
into the war, but the law as to continuous 
voyage probably remains where it was in 1914. 
Its extension may be regarded as inevitable 
under the existence of modern facilities of trans- 
portation and communication. 

Herbert W. Briggs 
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CONTRABAND OF WAR. The idea of con- 
traband as applied to the seizure of articles 
which have a possible u.sc in war and a belliger- 
ent destination appeared early, but the doctrine 
developed in modern limes. 'IVeaties prohibited 
furnishing war supjdics to enemies of the parties 
as did the treaty of 1303 between luigland and 
France. An I^nglish example of a direct pro- 
hiliition of trading is to be found in Edward ill’s 
action in 131 5 when .shipment of wheat or other 
provisions to the Scottish was interdicted. 'Fhc 
use of the word contraband did not become 
common until much later. While the word con- 
traband is employed in the treaty of Southamp- 
ton of 1625 between England and Holland, even 
Crotius, writing at this time, docs not use the 
word, although he classifies articles in times of 
war as (1) those things which have their sole use 
in war, such as arms; (2) those things which have 
no use in war, such as articles of luxury; (3) 
those things which have use both in war and 
peace, as money, provisions, ships and those 
things pertaining to ships (Dejure belli ac pads, 
bk. hi, ch. i, sect. 5). I’hese categories were later 
called contraband, non-contraband and condi- 
tional contraband. 

The law of contraband developed from the 
days of Grotius along with the law of neutrality 
and became established in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. From the time of the armed neutrality of 
1780 there were continuous efforts to relieve 
innocent neutral commerce of risks in war, par- 
ticularly after the introduction of steam trans- 
portation and other rapid means of communica- 
tion. The Declaration of Paris in 1856 provided 
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that the neutral flag covered enemy’s goods with 
the exception of contraband of war and that 
neutral goods with the exception of contraband 
of war were not liable to capture under the 
enemy’s flag. 

The United States had long advocated the 
entire abolition of the capture of private prop- 
erty at sea; Great Britain, although with few 
supporters, at the Second Hague Peace Con- 
ference in 1907 expressed a willingness “to 
abandon the principle of eontraband of war al- 
together” (Great Britain, Parliamentary Ses- 
sional Papers, 1908, vol. cxxiv, misc. no. i, Cd. 
3857, p. 16-17). Attempts to define the classes of 
contraband in more detail than is given in the 
general statements of Grotius had been made in 
many treaties and declarations. When such an 
attempt was made at the Secontl 1 lague Peace 
Conference it failed because of the impossibility 
of agreeing upon a satisfactory classification, but 
at the International Naval Conference of 1908- 
09 representatives of ten maritime states em- 
bodied lists of contraband in the Declaration of 
Ixmdon. This declaration made articles of 
special use in war, such as arms and animals 
suitable tor war use, absolute contraband. 
Articles ancipitis usus, “susceptible of use in 
war as well as for purposes of peace,” such as 
food and fuel, were classed as conditional con- 
traband. A list of articles not to be declared 
contraband was included, but it did not provide 
for the modern developments of means of war- 
fare, mentioning such articles as raw cotton and 
rubber, and was therefore disregarded as im- 
]>raclicable in the World War. 

In general, the number of articles listed as 
contraband has naturally been large when de- 
termined by belligerents and small when dc- 
tennined by neutrals. Often the lists have shown 
the influence of national conditions at the time. 
Russia in 1884 declared that coal was not con- 
traband, but included coal in its absolute con- 
traband list in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904- 
05. Great Britain protested against this action in 
the Russo-Japanese War. In 1915 Russia and 
Great Britiiin issued identic contraband lists 
designating fuel as conditional contraband. I'he 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case 
of the Peterhqff in 1866 said: “The classification 
of goods as contraband or not contraband has 
much perplexed text writers and jurists. A 
strictly accurate and satisfactory classification is 
perhaps impracticable” [72 U. S. 28, 58 (1866)]. 
“Historicus” (Sir W. Vernon Harcourt) writing 
during the American Civil War observed: “In 
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order to constitute contraband of war, it is ab- be taken by a belligerent and paid for at a fair 


solutely essential that two elements should con- 
cur — viz. a hostile quality and a hostile destina- 
tion” {Letters hy llistoricus on Some Questions of 
International Law y London 1863, p. iqi). 

While there has been dillerencc of opinion as 
to the character of articles regarded as contra- 
band, there has also been much dilference of 
opinion as to what constitutes hostile destina- 
tion. Destination of goods is not always easy to 
discover, and reasonable doubt as to destination 
makes the vessel liable to seizure. Neutral 
destination is not always clear, even though 
goods are consigned to a person in a neutral 
port, and under the doctrine of continuous 
voyage {q.v.) the ultimate destination becomes 
the determining fact as to liability. Although it is 
a fundamental principle of the law of neutrality 
that neutral states in time of war must accomo- 
date themselves to the changed relations of the 
belligerents and that belligerents must respect 
neutral rights, the natural tendency is for the 
belligerents to endeavor to extend their rights 
and for the neutrals to endea\or to jirevent the 
extension. 'I'he belligerent aims to prevent 
contraband from reaching his opponent. 'Fhe 
owner runs the risk of loss ol contraband if it is 
captured. The carrier of contr.iband may lose his 
freight and sufTer delay both in taking the \essel 
to the court and during the trial of the case. 'Fo 
avoid delay some treaties have jirovided for the 
delivery of contraband to the belligerent vessel 
of war making a visit, after which the carrier is 
permitted to proceed. 

'Fherc has existed in some states the practise 
of determining liability of the vessel itself to 
condemnation for carriage of contraband by a 
rule which takes into account the ratio of con- 
traband to the total cargo. 'I'his had not been a 
uniform ratio among states, but after 1909, 
when the unratified Declaration of I^ndon 
fixed it as one half “by value, by weight, by 
volume or by freight,” this ratio became 
generally accepted [the Hakan, Appeal Cases, 
148 (1918)]. Contraband may be seized on 
enemy, national or neutral vessels from the time 
the v essel leaves neutral territorial waters, and in 
case of fraudulent bills of lading or other fraudu- 
lent and irregular acts in connection with the 
carriage of the contraband the vessel itself may 
become liable even though the contraband it 
carries is less than 50 jiercent of its cargo. 
Notice should also be taken of the doctrine of 
preemjition, in accordance with which goods 
useful in w'ar, even though not contraband, may 


profit, usually reckoned at 10 percent above the 
market price at the port of destination. 

During the World War there were many ex- 
tensions of belligerent claims as to contraband. 
In 1914 Cireat Britain, h'rance and Russia pro- 
nounced goods of the nature of contraband 
liable to capture even when bound for a neutral 
port if consigned “to order,” to a consignee in an 
enemy’s territory, or if the person to whom the 
consignment was made was not clear. The 
burden of proof of innocent destination was also 
shifted to the owner of the gooils. Moreover, 
nearly everything was helil to be of use in war. 
'Fhe British list of April 13, 1916, enumerated 
about one hundred and seventy groups ol 
articles in alphabetical order from acetic acid 
and acetates to zinc, and there w'as a correspond- 
ing extension in Jaims as to what constituted 
destination. It was contended that if the good.*' 
bona fide consigned to and to be u.sed by 
neutrals might be substituted for other goods 
which would be shipped to the enemy, the goods 
cn route to the neutral were liable to condemna- 
tion under a doctrine of probable substitution. 
It was argued that “the more margarine was 
made for Swedes the more butter there was sup- 
jilied by them to the (jermans.” It became evi- 
dent that such a doctrine if carried to its ex- 
tremes might prohibit all imports. Other de- 
vices were jwojiosetl or resorted to, such as 
letters of assurance by which an official at the 
port of departure certified as to the character of 
the cargo, but it was soon realized that a vessel 
might after its ilejiarture change the nature of 
its cargo. Such goods as could not be condemned 
as contraband were sometimes seized under the 
doctrine of preemption. In practise after the 
first few months of the World War the distinc- 
tion between absolute and conditional contra- 
band was not made. 'Fhis was natural at a time 
when enemy governments were mobilizing all 
resources and population fit for military duty. 

In all the changes in practise in regard to 
contraband some governments maintained that 
there were no changes in jn inciple but merely an 
application of accepted princijdes to new condi- 
tions. The Ignited States, however, in 1915, 
while a neutral, declareil (Note, Secretary of 
State, March 30, 1915) that many of the acts of 
the belligerents relating to contraband were 
departures from rights “long clearly defined 
both in doctrine and in practise.” 

Georoe Grafton Wilson 
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CONFRACrr 

Li:gai. Doi'TitiNE AND IIiSTORY. Strictly coti- 
tract clciiotfs an act or set of acts creating 
oliligation, i.e. creating a legal relation whereby 
one may exact some performance of another 
and the other is held to that performance 
or to a rejiaration for non-performance. But it 
IS not uncoininonly used also to denote the re- 
sulting obligation and even to denote the act 
and the relation thought of as one category. 
Using the term strictly, a contract is a legally 
enforceable {iromise or .set of promises. 'I’his 
narrower meaning became current in the com- 
mon law in trie nineteenth century. Before that 
time two wider meanings had been given to the 
term. The more important is that of legal trans- 
action {Rcchts^cschdjt, arte juridique), namely, 
the declared will of a jienson or persons that 
some legal result shall follow, to which the law 
gives the intended effect. This is a nineteenth 
century generalization of the law of continen- 
tal Europe, where it has served a very useful 
purpose in making it possible to work out gen- 
eral principles applicable to all types and vari- 
eties of transactions and thus to unify and sim- 
plify the law. Systematic legal thinking in 
the English speaking world has not yet made 
much use of this generalization. But in the eight- 
eenth century the word contract was used in 
a broad sense to much the same effect, as, for 
instance, in the clause of the Constitution of 
the United States forbidding state legislation 
impairing the obligation of contracts. Sometimes 
also contract is used in a still broader sense 
to refer to all sources of legal liability arising 
from legal giving effect to reasonable expecta- 
tions on the basis of promise or relations or 
situations, as distinguished from liability for 
wrongs or on the basis of claims to property. 


Hence it is used to include all sources of duties 
of performance as distinguished from duties of 
reparation for wrongs or of restitution of 
possession or specific property. Legal trans- 
action is a better term for the first of these 
broader meanings. The other gives us a mixed 
category of no logical validity and no practical 
utility. It has been used chielly in philosophical 
discussions of the authority of legal and political 
institutions. In the present connection the 
stricter meaning is primarily dealt with. But 
it will be impossible wholly to exclude the 
broader meanings for reasons growing out of 
the history of law and of juristic and political 
thought. 

A contract, then, is a legal transaction in 
which the declared will takes the form of a 
promise or set of promises; in which the intent 
to which the law gives effect is that one of 
the parties shall be bound to some performance 

■either by way of action or abstaining from 
action -which the other may exact, or that each 
of the parties shall be so bound toward the 
other. Where the jicrforniance is to be on one 
side only, the contract is said to be unilateral; 
where there are mutual promises, it is said 
to be bilateral. 'The elements are said to be (1) 
parties from whom and toward whom perform- 
ance is due, (2) a declaration of will in such 
forms or under such circumstances as the law 
of the time and place may require and (3) an 
act or acts due to the one party and demandable 
legally by the other. 'Fhe parties mu.st have 
capacity for legal transactions, and the presup- 
positions of the transaction must not contra- 
vene the law or good morals. 

Since the theory of a legal transaction was 
worked out in the last century, it has come to 
be thought that the terminology may require 
some modification, and the statement as to what 
the law docs in giving effect to the transac- 
tiijii may perhaps call for no less, d'hc term 
“will,” which in the nineteenth century science 
of law was taken to denote a fundamental con- 
ception, is one with which the p.sychological 
science of law of today has a quarrel; and the 
proposition that the law' gives effect to the 
intention of the parties is not only involved 
in that quarrel but had come to be in dispute 
already in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. A doctrine that it is not the actual 
intention but the declared intention which the 
law effectuates has gained ground and is now 
orthodox in Anglo-American law\ But this doc- 
trine was dictated by the nece.ssitics of enforce 
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ment. In developed law, so far as practical 
limitations on effective legal action permit, the 
purpose is to give effect to intention. In order 
to maintain the security of transactions the 
law has to establish objective tests of intention 
or to presuppose intention where the ordinary 
understanding of men would take it to exist. 
Except for the purposes of technical discussion 
the old way of putting the matter is more intel- 
ligible to the non -legal reader. 

It has been said to be a jural postulate of 
civilized society that men must be able to as- 
sume that those with whom they deal in the 
general intercourse of the society will act in 
good faith, and as a corollary must be able to as- 
sume that those with whom they so deal will 
carry out their undertakings according to the 
expectations which the morality of the com- 
munity attaches thereto. In a commercial and 
industrial society stability of promises as a 
social and economic institution becomes of the 
first importance, and this social interest in the 
security of transactions calls for securing the 
individual interest of the promisee; that is, 
his claim to be assured in the expectation cre- 
ated, which has become part of his substance. 
The law has never responded wholly and indeed 
legal machinery cannot respond wholly to the 
demands of this postulate. At most legal en- 
forcement affords an additional assurance that 
engagements will be kept. Indeed, because in 
its beginnings law seeks only to cover a narrow 
field of social control, law and morality have 
no necessary correspondence in the period of the 
strict law. Hence there is a reciprocal effect 
of customary reliance on legal enforcement and 
of legal enforcement on customary reliance. If 
the law sets out to give effect to the customary 
expectations of men, yet, as law and morality 
tend to diverge under the strict law, men learn 
not to rely or not to rely much on what the 
law will not enforce. In a later state of legal 
development there is a persistent endeavor to 
bring law and morality and even law and an 
ideal of morals into accord. It is in this stage 
that the law of contracts has its real develop- 
ment. In the world of today, in a credit econ- 
omy, promises are so much the normal course 
of dealing that reliance on them goes without 
saying. In consequence the present day attitude 
is that any bargain should be enforceable unless 
there are reasons to the contrary. But Anglo- 
American legal materials took shape in a dif- 
ferent economic order and developed under a 
feeling that bargains were only to be legally 


enforceable when reason could be shown fbr 
enforcement. 

Security of traUvsactions may be maintained 
through religion or through the internal dis- 
cipline of a kin group or an organization in its 
image (j^rimitivc secret society, collegium) or 
through the pressure of opinion of an interest 
group, as in the custom of merchants in the 
Middle Ages. It may be maintained by an in- 
grained traditional morality such as the Roman 
boni mores and prisca fides, so that the clasp 
of hands is a sufficient guaranty of performance 
of business transactions. But as a specialized 
system of adjustment of relations and valuing 
and harmonizing of interests by politically 
organized society becomes the paramount 
agency of social control, legal securing of 
promised advantages comes to bear the brunt of 
external upholding of the economic order. No 
doubt it is easy for the lawyer to exaggerate 
the importance of this role of the law of con- 
tracts. In recent times increased stress upon the 
social interest in the individual life leads to a 
tendency to impose risks of non-fulfilment 
upon the creditor. A debtor may escape with 
the full sanction of the law through bankruptcy 
or statutory exemptions from execution and 
may find his legal liability mitigated in the 
civil law by a benejicium competentiae (insuring 
him means of maintaining himself beyond reach 
of creditors) or its analogues, or under statutes 
in the English speaking world allowing pay- 
ment of judgments in instalments. Also many 
things which arc understood in the ethics of 
business arc not recognized, much less enforced 
by the law — e.g. cancelation of accepted orders. 
Frequently it is not possible for legal machinery 
to assure a full performance such as the obliga- 
tion calls for. But with all allowance, legal en- 
forcement of promises so far as it goes and so 
far as it may go is the ultimate reliance of the 
developed economic order. 

Contract in the broader sense is significant 
also as a means of self-regulation as distin- 
guished from governmental regulation. Certain 
things the law definitely refuses to effectuate 
or even strives to prevent. Beyond this it leaves 
men s affairs to self-regulation, achieved for the 
most part by agreement. In the latter field the 
law furthers the economic order by providing 
models or standards which may be employed 
but need not be; which will be assumed in the 
absence of agreement to the contrary' and yet 
will yield to modification or alteration by agree- 
ment. By entering into a standardized relation 
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or by conforming to the pattern of some legal 
'onccption, the parties may make a whole 
series of legal rules and doctrines available 
without giving any consideration to details yet 
may if they choose modify or qualify or reject 
almost any of those details. 'I'liese conceptions 
in practise provide convenient standardized 
transactions without compelling conformity to 
tliem. "J'hiis the power of effective self-as.sertion 
in a competitive economic order is furthered and 
at the same time the everyday operations of 
business are facilitated by the possibility of 
idopting the standardized transactions and thus 
finding the details of transactions and relations 
already worked out. '^rhis function of providing 
a framework for relations and for group organ- 
ization is increasingly important in an era of 
cooperative economic activity. 

Historical jurists are wont to use the term 
law to include the whole of social control. 
I lence to them the furthering of the security of 
transactions by religion, kin discipline and 
traditional morality is not part of the pre- 
lustory of the law of contract but is not to be 
differentiated from the law. But the develop- 
ment and {iresent condition of the law of con- 
tract can be better understood if the term law is 
taken in the sense of the analytical jurists, i.e. to 
mean social control through the systematic 
apjilication of the force of politically organized 
society. Limiting the term thus, in the begin- 
ning law has to do only with a small part of 
the area of social control. Most of the relations 
of life arc dealt with by the discipline of the 
km group, by religion or by honi mores. For 
a long time the law is concerned chiefly with 
keeping the peace and hence with homicides, 
assaults, dispossessions and succession to prop- 
erty. Thus a (ireek thinker of the fifth century 
li.v. laid down that there were but three subjects 
of lawsuits, namely, insult, injury and homicide. 
'I'he law begins by ignoring the securing of 
promised advantages, not because men think it 
of no consequence but because promises arc 
in the field of other agencies of social control. 
There is, however, another reason for the rela- 
tively slow development of legal securing of 
promised advantages. In the beginnings of law 
modes of establishing facts are necessarily 
crude. The peace which the law strives to main- 
tain would be endangered by an attempt to 
try issues of fact rationally at a time when “a 
good stick is a good argument.'* Mechanical 
modes of trial are characteristic of early law 
and 80 law at first and for a long time thereafter 
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calls for forms of transaction which admit of 
simple decisive establishment of the fact and 
import of the promise. 'I'he legally recognized 
transactions arc few and rigidly standardized. 
The apparent exception in Greek law’ is at- 
tributable to the undifferentiated ethical custom 
and law (in the analytical sense) by which 
justice was administered in the Cireck city- 
state. Rational trials were highly developed at 
Athens. But w’hilc Greek thought affected the 
subsequent philosophical treatment of legal 
enforcement of promises, the materials upon 
w'hich that thought was employed were fur- 
nished by Roman law. 

Thus the first forms of recognized promises 
are symbolic, such as the handclasp recognized 
by honi mores at Rotuc, or taken over from 
religion, as a calling of the gods to witness or 
a libation or in the Middle Ages a promissory 
oath; or if they arc legal in origin they simulate 
a real transaction, i.e. one creating property 
rights (for example, gift, exchange, pledge) al- 
though intended to create obligation. 

In Roman law and in Lnglish law the earliest 
type of enforceable promise is the formal con- 
tract in which the form or ceremony is not 
merely an evidence of the transaction hut is 
the very transaction itself. In the Roman law 
the fonnal contracts w’crc an oath (jus jurandum)^ 
a ceremony of question and answer using the 
sacramental word spondco, implying a libation, 
and a ceremony with bronze coin and balance in 
the presence of witnesses, the precise nature of 
which is in dispute, but which at any rate 
was in form a real tran.saction. Another type 
vas the literal contract in which obligation was 
created by entries upon the household books of 
account. 'I’o these were added later real con- 
tracts in which the ground of enforcement was 
found not in the form but in the delivery of 
something by the one party to the other, with 
respect to which the obligation arose. These 
real contracts were loan for consumption (with a 
liability to return an equivalent quantity and 
quality), loan for use, gratuitous deposit for 
safe keeping, and pledge. In the last three there 
was liability to do what good faith demanded in 
such a connection and hence to return or ac- 
count for the thing delivered and to take proper 
care of it. Also these duties of good faith were 
reciprocal so that, for example, a lender or 
depositor for safe keeping or pledgor who de- 
livered something in a defective or dangerous 
condition without notice and so caused loss to 
the other party could be held therefor. These 
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two are standardized transactions, but less transactions. These were sued on upon the 


rigidly so and with more detailed consequences 
worked out and attached to the obligation or 
resulting relation. To these were added four 
consensual contracts, i.c. transactions in which 
the ground of enforcement was said to be found 
in the mere consent of the parties. Such were 
buying and selling, letting and hiring, mandate 
(gratuitous undertaking to execute a commission 
for another) and partnership. The first two, 
however, were juri.stic workings over of what 
had been done originally by means of formal 
transactions. 

Except for the four consensual contracts, 
agreement or promise of itself carried with it 
1*10 legal enforceability. A mere pact was not 
enforceable. Yet it was recognized as involving 
a moral duty and hence might operate indirectly 
,is creating a “natural obligation,” so that, 
for example, it could be the basis of an equitable 
defense. Also the idea of enforcing promises 
grew continually under the empire. Thus there 
came to be an increasing number of actionable 
pacts, of which the most important arc the so- 
called innominate contracts, i.e. pacts in which 
performance on one side turns the transaction 
into a legally enforceable contract. In the 
maturity of the law under the late empire the 
fonns which had not become obsolete became 
much relaxed. The written evidence of a formal 
contract became itself a contract. The category 
of actionable pacts became greatly extended. 
Thus in jiractise, if not in legal theory, sub- 
stantially all de-liberatc promises and business 
bargains became legally enforceable. But down 
to the eml the Homan law was governed doctri- 
nally by the idea of requiring a legal reason for 
enforcing promises, by a juristic presupposition 
that enforcement was something exceptional for 
which a reason must always be given. The max- 
im embodied in the Digest — ex nudo pacto non 
oritur actio, an action docs not arise from mere 
agreement — has affected legai tmnking ever 
since. 

A like story may be told of the history of con- 
tract in the common law. Here too it begins with 
formal contracts or specialties — the written 
acknowledgment of indebtedness, sealed and 
delivered (bond) or the formal promise to do 
or not to do something made in a sealed instru- 
ment (covenant) or the solemn acknowledgment 
of indebtedness upon a condition, made in 
court and put on the record (recognizance). 
Another old category is warranties, i.e. express 
promissory representations incidental to other 


theory that the breach was a wrong but came 
also to be thought of analytically from the 
standpoint of contract and may be sued on 
either ex delicto or ex contractu. Another cate- 
gory is bailments, transactions in which the 
obligation results from delivery of something 
from one to another, with duties enforceable 
at first on a theory of wrongs but coming to be 
dealt with either ex delicto or ex contractu as 
incidents of the relation. Still another is what 
have been called mercantile specialitcs, formal 
contracts of the law merchant — bills of exchange 
and promissory notes, in which, as in all formal 
contracts, the writing is more than evidence of 
the transaction and is the very transaction 
itself. Hence if the instrument is accidentally 
destroyed or lost, no action is possible and a 
suit in equity must be resorted to in order to 
restore it. Still another category is debt, in 
which there is a duty of paying a liquidated sum 
of money or originally of turning over a specific 
thing due to the one party and detained by the 
other. Where the debt was not evidenced by a 
sealed instrument, the debtor by the old law 
could “wage bis law,” i.c. free himself of an 
action on the debt by his oath and that of his 
oath helpers. I lence with the progress of the law 
debts arising otherwise than upon specialty came 
to be enforced by an action in form ex delicto for 
the wrong in not performing a promise said 
to be implied by the law from the ground of 
indebtedness. Simple contracts, i.c. those not 
in the category of specialty or of bailment, also 
came to be enforced by an action in form ex 
delicto, i.e. an action for the wrong in not 
performing a promise exchanged for an act or 
for another promise. Thus by the nineteenth 
century the area of enforceable promises had 
been greatly extended. In the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, indeed, Lord Mansfield 
sought to establish and came very near establish- 
ing a doctrine that no promise in writing and 
no business promise should be nudum pactum. 
But a reaction set in and it was not until the 
present century that a new tendency to extend 
the sphere of legally enforceable promises be- 
came manifest in English speaking jurisdictions. 
Such an extension is obviously going on today 
through exceptions to the requirement of con- 
sideration, stretchings of the idea of considera- 
tion, and interpretations of transaction so as to 
bring them within recognized categories. 

In early law status or position before the 
law was the significant institution. In modem 
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law as the human being, the moral unit, becomes 
the legal unit, and such legal disabilities and 
incapacities as remain are attached to natural 
conditions rather than to legal position, the 
regime of self-determination by legally recog- 
nized agreements becomes the signilicant feature 
of the legal ordering of society. Thus the idea 
of contract appeals to thinkers on law and on 
politics. In the philosophy of law after the 
sixteenth century there is found increasing 
endeavor to explain the institutions and doc- 
trines and precepts of the law on every hand in 
terms of contract, i.e. of legal transaction. 
Likewise with the disa])pearancc of the relation- 
ally organized society of the Middle Ages and 
the rise of a .society organized about competitive 
acquisitive activity law ceased to appear some- 
thing imposed traditionally or authoritatively 
from without. Instead of existing from a natural 
necessity, as the Greek philosojiher had put it, 
government and law’ seemed to exist by human 
institution. Since political self-determination 
w'as extending along with the extension of 
the area of legally recognized agreement, the 
idea of contract appealed to political thinkers 
also. Jt had been resorted to earlier in the 
course of contests between tcrnjvjral rulers and 
the popes, but it became a stajde of legal and 
political philosophy in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. During the whole period 
of dominance of the conception of “natural 
law” jurists sought to lind a philosojdiical ba.sis 
of law and of the state in a postulated legal 
transaction. Some parts of the l.iw, notably 
the law of public utilities, suffered long from the 
attempt to make the iilea of contract (in the 
sense of legal transaction) do the whole work of 
systematic doctrinal development. Attempts 
were made to work out the duties and liabilities 
of a j^ublic utility in terms of a legal transactiiiii 
of professing a public calling, to treat tlie 
relation of utility and patron in terms of legal 
transactions on the analogy of the law of bail- 
ments and to conceive of an offer by a would be 
passenger who signals a bus driver to stop and 
an acceptance by the carrier when the bus 
stops accordingly. Such things are perhaps the 
last echoes of the contract jurisprudence which 
reigned a century ago. 

Because of the preponderant role of contract 
in modern law and the reliance upon the analogy 
of a legal transaction in classical political think- 
ing, jurists and philosophers of law have busied 
themselves much with the theory of enforcing 
promises. Their theories have practical im- 
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portance because, although their speculations 
have been influenced by the state of the law, 
they have also affected the shaping of the legal 
materials by juristic writing and judicial deci- 
sion. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies it was argued that a promise as such 
had an inherent moral force, demonstrable by 
reason, and that this inherent force was the 
basis of legal recognition and enforcement. 
With the breakdow'n of the eighteenth century 
natural law jurisprudence, following the critical 
philosophy of Kant, metaphy.sical theories gov- 
erned in the nineteenth century. Enforcement of 
a legal transaction was taken to be a giving 
effect to the will and thus a recognition of 
personality. 'I'hc will having been declared, the 
law gave effect to it and thus enabled the free 
willing individual to realize his will in the 
external world. Accordingly in the last century 
a will jurisprudence succeeded to the contract 
jurisprudence of the two preceding centuries. 
Contract was explained in terms of will and the 
idea of liability as a result of free exertion 
of the will was sought to be earned out to its 
logical conseciuences in every field of the law. 
This will juri.sprudence, through its doctrine of 
an abstract freedom of contract as a corollary 
of free will, had unfortunate consequences in 
the attitude of American courts toward social 
legi.slation for a generation after 1886, when 
the first statutes prohibiting payment of 
wages in orders on company stores came before 
the courts. In fact the common law never gave 
effect to promises on the basis of the subjective 
will of the promisor. It is true that courts of 
equity, inheriting modes of thought from a 
time when the chancellor “searched the con- 
science” of a defendant by an examination 
under oath, have assumed they had subjective 
data beyond the reach of a court of law. No 
one can doubt, however, as he reads the Anglo- 
American law reports, that tlespitc strenuous 
attempts on behalf of the W’ill theory on the 
part of nineteenth century text writers the 
objective theory of legal transactions prevails in 
the common law. It has been gaining in the 
civil law world for a generation. It is now ortho- 
dox to rest the enforcement of promises upon an 
idea of giving effect to the expectations created 
by the conduct of the promisor in order to 
maintain the security of transactions in an 
economic order resting on credit. 

In the civil or modern Roman law, the influ- 
ence of tlie enforcement of pacts by the church 
courts on the basis of the moral obligation 
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And of the natural law conception of the in- 
herent moral force of a promise and identifica- 
tion of legal with moral obligations led to think- 
ing not of the need of showing a reason for the 
enforcing of a jn'ornise but of the need of show- 
ing a reason for making it. 'I'he reason for or 
presiippf)sftion of making it was a reason for en- 
forcing it. With the coming of the will theor\', 
will to be bound was a reason for making a 
promise and so a reason for enforeing it. Ac- 
cordingly the French law made intention of 
gratuitously benefiting another a ground of en- 
forcement and the Austrian code of 1811 pre- 
sumed a sufficient ground, reipiiring the promi- 
sor, if he woulil escajie, to prove that there was 
no intention to enter into a binding under- 
taking. hXcept for some requirements of proof 
in order to obviate fraud, the modern law of 
continental bairojH* asks onlv whether the 
]>romis()r intendi-d to create a binding duty. Also 
the machinery of enforcement m the cicil law 
world IS modern and adequate. In the Roman 
law seizure of the person and liolding him in 
bondage to coerce satisfaction from him or his 
kinsmen was succeeded by .1 pecuniary condem- 
nation enforced in the classical law by what 
might be called involuntary bankruptcy. Specific 
relief was had through a clumsy device of de- 
creeing performance on the alternative of a 
heavy money condemnation. In the law' of today 
.here is an action to require performance with 
‘natural execution,” i.c. a doing by the court or 
Its officers, at the promisors exjiense, of the 
things he is bound to do as ascertained by the 
judgment. Money relief is given if for .some 
reason specific relief is impracticable or in- 
equitable. Also transfer of the promisee’s claim 
to exact a performance is fully and freely per- 
mitted except where the nature of the promi.se 
is such that it would alter in character if per- 
formed to another than the promisee. Promises 
to one for the benefit of another have given 
more difficulty. Legal logic has in.si.sted that 
the relation whereby one could exact and the 
other was bound to performance was between 
I>romisor aiul promisee only. The Roman law 
did not allow an action by the third party benefi- 
ciary and the French civil code of 1804 followed 
the Roman law'. But recent codes have made 
liberal provisions for this matter and the French 
law has found a way out by treating such 
promises not as technical contracts, governed by 
the code pronouncement, but as a special type of 
legal transaction to be given effect on the general 
doctrine of effectuating the declared will. 


Performance of promises is not secured so 
completely or effectively in common law juris- 
dictions. I'he common law does not yet recog- 
nize all intentional promises, intended to be 
binding on the promi.sor, as legally enforceable. 
In general a gratuituous promise will be en- 
forced only if under seal. Many American juris- 
dictions have abolished private seals and others 
have given them only the effect of creating a 
presumption of consideration, with no provision 
for anything to take their place. 'Pht Conference 
of Commi.ssioners on ITniforrn State I>aws has 
sought to remedy this situation by jiroposing a 
.statute whereby a w'ritten declaration of intent 
to be legally bound shall suffice. Tn the case 
of simple contracts, for historical reasons, 
technical rules as to consideration stand in 
the way of complete securing of all deliberate 
promises. An enforceable promise must be part 
of a bargain. It must have been made in ex- 
change for an act to whicli the promisee was not 
bound or in exchange for a j>roinise. In the old 
Germanic law obligation was created by the 
symbolic giving of .something to the jirornisor in 
return for the promi.se, thus creating the ajipear- 
ance of an exchange. F'rom this cu//sa dvhvndi^ or 
ground of owing pi rformance, a theory of equiv - 
alents w'as worked out. Promises were enlorce- 
able where the promisor had received an equiv- 
alent therefor. 'Phis fitted well the common law 
conception of debt. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries the continental theories of 
reason for making as reason for enforcement in- 
fluenced common law thinking. But most of all 
the requirement of consideration, i.e. of an act 
or promise exchanged for the jiroinise to be en- 
forced, was due to the exigencies of procedure. 
It was necessary to enforce siTnj>le contracts by 
an action in form ex delicto, aiul some detriment 
to the promisee was calleil for in order to 
satisfy the requirements of an action of tres- 
pass on the case. 'I’hus a combination of pro- 
cedural requirements, historical modes of 
thought and philosophical reasoning produced a 
doctrine which hardened in the nineteenth 
century. In the present ceiituiy it has been 
giving way at many points under the prc.s.sure 
of a general feeling that business promises 
should be enforceable and promises deliberately 
made should be recognized in law as in the 
ordinary understanding of men. 

In the old law only the promisee could en- 
force the promise. 'Pransfer of promisee’s claim 
was not permitted. Also the third party benefi- 
ciary had no standing in court. But a power of 
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the assignee to sue in the name of the assignor 
was recognized and equity protected this power. 
Today by legislation assignment of contract 
rights is fully recognized, and most American 
courts have in one way or another allowed the 
third party beneficiary to sue upon the promise 
for his benefit so far as this can be done con- 
sistently with due protection of the parties. 
But American inodes of enforcement are not so 
satisfactory. 'I'lie common law remedy upon con- 
tract is an action for damages, since tlie simple 
contract, which has iH'come the model for all 
contracts, was enforced liy an action for the 
wrong of breaking it. This is regarded as the 
normal remedy. Specific relief is given excep- 
tionally in et|uity where pecuniary relief is 
“inadecpiatc.” 'rinis in the great majority of 
cases the jiromisee cannot compel perfonnance 
in specie but must be content with the money 
value of ])erfonnance. Nor has “natural execu- 
tion” developed, as in the civil law, although 
legislation long ago allowed something like 
it in the one case of a decree for conveyance of 
land and tlie federal eijuity rules of 1913 have 
giv’cn it some further scojie. Also the Knglisli 
courts now grant “mandatory injunctions” 
somewhat freely. 

As the civil law has been at ics bc.st in the 
law of contracts and has treated torts on a 
contract theory, the common law' has been at its 
best in the law of torts and has treated contracts 
on a tort theory. 

Roscofi Pound 

iNS'irri'TioNAi. Aspi’cts. Origins. Contract is 
an ambiguous term. It is used especially to 
indicate (1) business agreements in fact as such 
(irrespective of tb.eir legal consequences and 
irrespective of whether they have any such con- 
sequcnces); (2) agreements in fact with legal 
consequences (which is broad enough to in- 
clude barter and outright conveyance; so I’dy’s 
use); and (3) the legal effects, if any, of promises 
(Corbin)- - including the various incidents which 
“adhere” to major promises of particular kinds. 
This last, stricter concept is most useful for 
the law and is here adopted. Discrimination 
among these ideas is needed; no discussion of 
the meaning of contract in society can be con- 
fined to a single one of the concepts. For the 
law of contract begins in the notion that legal 
officials should enforce or at least draw into 
reckoning certain of men’s bargains or promises 
(or, primitively, even those non-refusable 
‘gifts” which impose obligation to reciprocate). 
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The law draws life throughout from such a 
notion. On the other hand, the shaping of agree- 
ments in fact depends to some extent on the 
type and extent of enforceability currently 
available at law'. The beginning is in a society 
in which bargains and promises are rare; re- 
liance on them merelv as such is therefore un- 
usual, unreasonable, an individual risk of the 
relicr. Reliance on promi.ses is itself in good part 
a function of usage; even more so is that per- 
ceived reasonableness of reliance which sets 
the finst basis for official intervention. In such 
conditions the legal stand is that there shall be 
no enforcement until .specific particular rea.son 
is show’ll. And it may have been the obviousness 
of such particular reason when disputes were 
publicly coinpromi.sed which led to the early 
importance in law of that type of agreement. 
But the jiresent stage of the development lies in 
a credit economy in which bargains and prom- 
ises are .so much the normal cour.se of dealing 
that reliance on them is a matter of cour.se; the 
legal approach (certain rules of procedure, e.g. 
on burden of showing consideration, to the 
contrary notwith.standing) is fundamentally that 
any bargain or promi.se is enforceable unless 
reason appears to the contrary. 

The officials of primitive law limited their 
aid in enforcement to particular types of trans- 
action recognizable by their .strictly formal or 
formulaic character. The one form may be 
used for accomplishing results (e.g. promise or 
conveyance) which modern eves woiihl view as 
wholly diver.se transaction types. Official aid 
on the contract sitlt* consists most commonly in 
an official declaration that an obligation i.s 
owed and forfeit and that the creditor is acting 
properly when he seizes the debtor or the 
debtor’s assets, it may never be possible to 
establish whether in such cases the official sets 
the form and law controls practise or whether 
lay practise sets the form for law to sanction. 
Probably there was interaction with customary 
practise initially in the foreground, later in the 
background. I’hc problem seems clearly to 
have been the determination of when that 
unusual thing, the holding of a man to a prom- 
ise, was to occur; and it is essential to remember 
also that law in its beginning is almost un- 
differentiated from other forms of social pres- 
sure. luirmal acts are then the manner of signify- 
ing openly a definitive intent to change the 
existing situation. Whether there is a ceremonial 
handclasp or cofiper or scales or a magical 
ceremony like the establishment of blood 
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brotherhood or the solemn invocation of super- law and form of early contract take origin as 
natural sanction by oath or promise before much or more in the giving of a forfeit as in the 
official witnesses (c/. the acceptance of engage- making of an unambiguous engagement (the 
merit ring, pledge button, or king’s shilling or word itself derives from the incurring of obliga- 
othcr earnest money) an overt sign of intent tion by giving a “gage”). Often the two merge. 


to assume obligation is present; the consequence 
to be expected is both recognition by law officials 
and — at least as soon as this has occurred — 
a strong tcndericy thereafter to limit the 
number of recog.iized forms which will move 
cither officials to act or laymen to feel justified 
in reliance on the promise. 

’V'et to the extent that the economy' changes 
the ritual forms theretofore established must 
prove inadequate both to cover engagements in 
fact and to protect reliance in fact. Legal 
obligation then diverges from non-legal obliga- 
tion. This means that legal obligation ceases 
to function merely as an extra insurance that 
engagements will be performed. It functions 
also as a source of risk. If one party appeals to 
law, then (to the extent that the obligation 
is viewed differently by layman and lawman) 
the other party will either get le.ss or be held 
to more than fair customary understanding 
calls for. Such divergence between law and lay 
obligation is a constant tendency as soon as 
legal techniijue becomes specialized. It is 
frequently present in commercial cases in 
American courts today (.sec Ariuthaj ion, Com- 
MERCIAI ). As tlie law of contracts thus con- 
stantly gets out of date and overformal it of- 
fers the cautious and canny layman an advantage 
over his unschooled adversary. 'I'his in turn 
sets uj) the constant countertendency: the sub- 
jection of law to reformatory pressure from the 
newer uses and understandings in the world of 
dealings or from jierception of those abuses 
which arise out of the manipulation of legal 
technique. 

Behind and beside the law, early or devel- 
oped, there works not only the fact thus far 
chiefly discussed of credit or trust but also the 
op])()site fact of distrust, of self-helj>. If oath 
or promise is the type of the first, forfeit and 
hostage are the type of the second. For all 
that we can see, the second roots as early and 
as deep; and it still continues. So in the modern 
use of conditions on promises, as when the con- 
tinuance of life insurance is set free of any 
promise by the insured to pay and is instead 
merely conditioned upon regular payment of the 
jircmiurns. So in the use of security devices 
from the pawn to the corporate blanket mort- 
gage. There is indeed little (juestion that both 


'Fhc writer dares to doubt, however, the too 
ready assumption by (Jerman legal historians 
that at the outset the picture is regularly one of a 
Schidd^ or obligation, perceived as such, accom- 
panied by a somewhat inadecjuately adjusted 
Haftiwi^, or cnforci’ment, machinery. To him it 
seems that in a non-credit economy it must have 
been at least equally jirevalent to regard the 
forfeit as mere jircssure; not “you must do 
what you havt* promised, on pain of forfeit,” 
but “you have given up a thing which you can 
get back only by doing a stated thing.” 'I’his 
at the outset involves no nece.ssary concept of 
duty. But the idea of duty will develop in due 
course ipiitc as well from anticipated un- 
pleasant consequences of non-accomplishmcnt 
(for instance, in religious j’lropitiation) as 
from a sense of what aetion is by custom to be 
expected in the circumstances: courts still 
currently speak of burdensome conditions as 
duties. However this may be, in system after 
system the primiti\'t‘ forfeit has been refined 
slowly into a security device and the notion 
that the real and primary center of attention 
is the obligation to be performed has worked 
its way into law. 'Fhe process recurs even in 
modern law, as in the modern (ierman chattel 
mortgage. And in American instalment contracts 
for chattels from about iS6o to d.ite each of 
the primitive features is repeated, only to yield 
slowly to better insight: the concejition that 
the risk is on the creditor, as the “owner” of 
the chattel; the conception that failure to pay 
on time wholly forfeits the security, with no 
provision cither for foreclosure or for account- 
ing for any excess in value over debt; the con- 
cejition that resorting to the security destroys 
any right upon the debt (this last is a refine- 
ment; in the primitive forfeit there was no right 
upon a “debt”). 

General Importance. It is trite that, view- 
ing a status organized society as a whole, 
bargain is a tool of change and of growing 
individual self-determination and that this 
hoUls increasingly as bargains come to cover 
the future and as in that aspect they become 
enforceable if the other party breaks faith. It is 
hardly less trite that the self-tletermination 
aspect varies not only with the number of 
bargains in fact available to a particular bar- 
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gainor but with the degree to which their 
phases can be individualized to his desires or, 
as the case may be, can be subdivided into 
specialized bargains to meet his needs. The 
flower to shift one’s status a single time (be- 
coming a priest) or even often (marriage and 
divorce) gets one hut a short bit along the road 
“from status to contract.” Per contra^ to the 
extent that available bargains both increase 
their scope (for example, closed shop yellow 
dog or ofien shop v. company town) and become 
standardized for whole groups and tend to be- 
come exclusively available, a regime of con- 
tract moves a long step toward status, group 
building and stabilization of social relations. 
Equality of bargaining power has in this aspect 
been rightly stressed as of greater imjiortancc 
than the “liberty of contract” of legal — espe- 
cially of constitutional law — theory. But the 
flexibility of the factually available bargains 
needs no less stress. 

Bargain is then the social and legal machinery 
appropriate to arranging affairs in any spe- 
cialized economy which relies on exchange 
rather than tradition (the manor) or authority 
(the army) for apportionment of productive en- 
ergy and of product. Contract in the strict sense 
is the sfiecifically legal machinery appropriate 
when such an economy moves into the phase of 
credit dealings, i.c. of future dealings in 
general — in which aspect the mutual reliance of 
two dealers on their respective promises comes 
of course into major imjiortance. 'Ehis machinery 
of contract applies in general to the market for 
laiul, goods, .services, credit or any combina- 
tion of these. All this, however, begs the 
question of why there need be any legal machin- 
ery at all for the purposes mentioned, other 
than mere protection of the factual results of 
accomplished bargains, work, deliveries and 
payments. The peace, and more dubiously the 
law of alienability and that of ownership, at 
least as against persons entrusted with pos- 
session — ^what more is needed? It is vital to 
recall, as one puts such a question, how seldom 
law touches directly any case in which a prom- 
ise has been performed or in which an inade- 
quate performance has been received in satis- 
faction. Promise, performance and adjustment 
are in this sense primarily extralegal. It needs 
no argument that if they did not normally 
occur without law’s intervention no regime of 
future dealings would be possible. The lawyer’s 
idea of contract, applied to these normal cases, 
where performance and informal business ad- 
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justment proceed to occur is thus a conceptual 
projection of trouble and the legal spawn of 
trouble upon the untroubled in fact. The law- 
yer’s idea applied to such cases is unreal in 
genesis and misleading in implication unless 
(which is the matter of inquiry) what the courts 
may do in the possible case of trouble is a 
needed factor, or at least one factor, in prom- 
ise or in performance or in adjustment. 

Neither will it do to treat the mere presence 
of legal machinery in any particular field as 
of itscif demonstrating a need for it there. Such 
presence may merely present an instance of un- 
needt'd or even of parasitic expansion of a going 
institution. Law early serves a prime function 
in offering means of dealing with some types 
of dispute not otherwise adjusted. Along with 
this goes a recurrent tendency for law to set 
itscif up as the exclusive means for dealing 
with any dispute, if it be appealed to. Law 
regularly purjuirts to speak for the group as 
a whole, which means a pressure to draw into 
its orbit any other imjiortant institution; it is 
the other institutions which offer the stuff of 
disjiutes. 

Finally, rarely until modern times has ex- 
pansion of jurisdiction been unprofitable to 
the lawmen concerned, 'rhe chief countertend- 
ency to this expansion is found in law’s own 
formalism, and m the traditionulized character 
of the molds within which lawmen must move if 
their action is to have standing as official. 
(Jiven then promises jiresent, relied on and 
broken, law will sooner or later wrestle with 
their breach, whether or not the society pecul- 
iarly requires such wrestling. 

Yet as the specialization and credit, and 
particularly the industrial, aspects of an econ- 
omy gain ground, it becomes hard to escape 
the case for utility of legal enforcement of 
promises. Credit or reliance on a purely cus- 
tomary or self-interest basis presupposes for 
effectiveness cither permanence of dealings 
involving long run mutual dependence or an 
ingrained traditional morality covering the 
point or dealings within a face to face com- 
munity (or its equivalent, a close knit wander- 
ing guildlike interest group such as the early 
mediaeval merchants seem to have been) in 
which severe group pressure on delinquent 
promisors is available. These types of sanction 
fail in a society mobile as to instutitions, mobile 
as to residence, mobile as to occupation; they 
fail increasingly as the market expands spatially 
and in complexity. They fail, in a word, as 
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to long run, long range, impersonal bargains, 
as also in cases where death or transfer of rights 
removes from the relation what was originally a 
personal aspect. 

Whatever the need for legal enforcement of 
contract in current dealings then, its place in 
an investment structure is obvious. It is essen- 
tial to any approach to a market for capital, 
to any machinery for mobilizing funds or di- 
versifying investments. Equally essential with 
contract itself is the transferability — ^that is to 
say, the depersonalization -of contract rights. 
The older view of privity as essential to legal 
action on a cfintract was connected partly with 
semimagical aspects of legal form; partly with a 
conception of contract as an essentially peculiar, 
unusual thing; partly with a conception that 
contractual transactions had no proper impor- 
tance for non-participants. None of these con- 
ceptions fits an investment market; it is signifi- 
cant that the first free tiansferability (that of 
bills of exchange) develoj^ed among merchants 
apart from law proper. It is further significant 
that merchants found no trouble with the con- 
cept of suit by a third party beneficiary — ^which 
still gives trouble to some courts — and that they 
shaved the freely transferable contract right 
down tf) certain standardized essentials. In 
business essence, although not so strictly in law, 
a very similar standardizing and simplifying 
process occurs in the investment market today; 
the investor looks for six or seven particular 
familiar features in a stock or bond, irrespec- 
tive of the length of the mortgage indenture 
or articles of incorporation — features familiar 
enough to be summed up conveniently in 
Poor or Moody. For business purposes too a 
distinction in kind bctw'cen bonds and stocks 
tends definitely to disappear. Both are conceived 
and in much the same way as obligations of a 
corporation; both, as property; both, as giving 
legal rights which are important. Frequently 
enough only the legal sanction for the promise 
exists. Where other sanctions do exist (for 
instance, desire for continued dealings or for 
a business reputation) they show an unfortunate 
tendency to fail precisely where most needed, 
i.e. when stress of loss (or gain, as in the case 
of management manipulation of the market or 
merger of the debtor) is strong. Max Weber 
cogently remarks that ethics founded on expe- 
diency are less reliable factors in performance 
than are those foimded in tradition. As a result, 
even to some extent in short run face to face 
dealings and a fortiori and importantly in 


long run ones, legal enforceability figures as 
an element of added security in credit matters; 
a partial insurance against the very case of 
need when credit judgment was misguided or in 
case of death or assignment or where superven- 
ing troubles disrupt either willingness or power 
to perform. 

It has been mentioned that this legal insur- 
ance is commonly accompanied by an element 
of legal risk. What the law official will enforce 
is what he sees as the legal obligation. An 
agreement that to a business man calls for 
shipment of g.'^^ds as close as conveniently 
possible to those described, with (as of course) 
price adjustment for defective deliveries and 
return and replacement of unusable articles, 
means to a court that the seller is to comply 
with the description precisely or have no rights 
at all. What a buyer will regret not obtaining 
on a rising market he can then reject with 
impunity if the market falls; yet this very risk 
of the market is one which the deal was in- 
tended to shift to him. So also agreements to 
renew intlebtedncss relied on as of course 
by business men arc commonly unenforceable 
at law; while business understandings very 
commonly permit wide cancelations of what to 
the court arc llatly enforceable contracts to buy. 
It is true that “business understaruling” of what 
an agreement means and indeed of whether an 
agreement exists is by no means unambiguous 
and not always adjustable. It is not alone wilful 
default but honest difference of opinion which 
leads to disputes and which leaves some proper 
room for law officials. Both ways and norms of 
business practises arc firm at the center but 
hazy at the edge; they offer little sure guide 
in dealing with the unusual case. Yet it should 
be emphasized in this connection that when 
the law official takes hold he is as likely as 
not to begin with a wholly non-customary read- 
ing of the obligation. 

Indeed, if the commercial and legal under- 
standings of whether and w'hat performance is 
due should coincide, the legal security of the 
obligee shows holes. A contract is no equivalent 
of performance. Holmes long ago noted that in 
the pinch the measure of what it means is its 
meaning to the evil minded jierson. It is known 
but often glossed over that the contract as such 
gives rights only against the promisor in 
general, enforceable out of his general assets; 
in the event of the obligi^r’s bankruptcy the 
right is reduced to ratable sharing with other 
general creditors. There are illegitimate but 
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effective devices for concealing assets. There are 
startling statistics on the extent and the small 
uses of dividends in failures. The remedy at 
law then, good in the one case of need — wilful 
breach — becomes dubious in the other case of 
need — economic distress or dishonest bank- 
ruptcy. 'I'he results leave it dark as to how far 
legal enforceability is really a factor in the initial 
making of future commitments and the giving of 
short term credit and even more as to how far 
such influence as it may exert on either may be 
regarded as healthy. Severe limits of the in- 
fluence of much of commercial law in a suffi- 
ciently prosperous economy are suggested, for 
example, by the development and the substantial 
})ersistencc until 1910 in New York of as malad- 
justed a complex of rules on sales of goods as 
our law has known. In a few cases, such as the 
letter of credit litigation in the decade following 
1920, the inference is indeed unmi.stakablc 
that the law’ has strengthened the credit in- 
strument and given it further soundness. YTt 
the example is inconclusive; it is jiicked from a 
field of jieculiarly long range and indirect con- 
tact, where peculiar financial security is ex- 
pressly bargained for. None the less, it is cer- 
tain that legal enforceability is a heavy factor 
in the handling of items once gone bad; some- 
times it is a factor in inducing performance by 
a debtor; a salvage factor it alw'ays is, although 
on bad risks, which it may itself have con- 
tributed to begetting. 

It is at this point that the law of cxintract 
again makes contact with the law of security, 
b'r im an economic angle bargaining for security 
is an intensified case of the security provided 
by legal enforceability alone. It looks to cover in 
part the exact risks mere contract rights leave 
open. I'lic secured creditor obtains beyond his 
general claim a right to satisfaction out of 
specified assets of the debtor; he obtains more- 
over a right which can be partially protected 
against fraud. The primitive form of security 
(pawn) reijuires transfer of possession to the 
creditor; the more developed forms (c.g. mort- 
gage, pledge of bills of lading) can transfer 
rights without disturbing the physical things 
concerned. But it should be noted that sociologi- 
cally and wholly irrespective of legal doctrine 
(for example, to the effect that property rights 
in specific things have been transferred) the 
law of security here merges with the law of 
contract: rights realizable only at a future 
time and unaccompanied by present enjoyment 
are own brothers of contract; their enforcement 
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in case of delinquency is likely too to require 
legal process. The same holds of important 
portions of the law of trusts and of relationships 
generally which are affected by agreement 
(agency, bailment and, as has been indicated 
above, corporation) whether or not a.ssociated 
with phases of property. Nevertheless, the 
idea of security being a property matter is 
linnly enough ingrained in our legal system 
to have far reaching results and to force lawyers 
who arc seeking security to keep the specific 
and present character of the assets subjectable 
in the forefront of their minds. Similarly, the 
mere contract creditor must reckon with the 
possible elimination from the general estate of 
an insolvent of all its vital assets by way of 
security to others. I'his would be too obvious 
for mention if it did not again raise the question 
of how far mere enforceability of contract at 
law' })lays a part in current future deals. 

Irre.spective of that question it is clear 
that current future deals themselves in their 
effect on the arrangement of ectmomic affairs 
lie halfway between mere reliance on the 
general spot market for either supplies or out- 
let and propertywise a.s8urance of either by 
vertical integration. On the side of services the 
.situation is quite .similar but more complex. 
Between “own unit” organization (property, 
plus an ownership and management set up 
framed in good part on contract and plus ex- 
clusive control of “agents” under a contract 
set uj> and of a .standing force of labor) and the 
rather uncommon nuTe reliance on the general 
spot market (calling in the plumber or the doc- 
tor) lie a short range letting out of Individual 
jobs (roofing a house) and a standing relation 
letting out of particular services (insurance 
aiverage, deposit account, legal or advertising 
counsel). Perhaps the same can be said as to the 
supply of and outlet for working funds; yet 
when one is again tempted to assume legal con- 
tract or even factual promises as an utterly es- 
sential feature in present day American econ- 
omy one is forced to remember that much of 
current financing proceeds on flexible and rev- 
ocable understaiulings as to line and conditions 
of credit. Indeed, such flexibility is a marked 
trend in marketing of goods as well, wherever 
long range buyer-seller relations come to seem 
more important than exact definition of the 
risks to be shifted by the particular dicker 
in terms of quantity, quality or price: output 
and requirement contracts, maximum and 
minimum contracts, contracts with quality 
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quantity and kinds to be specified from month 
to month and sliding scale price arrangements 
are symptomatic of an economy stabilizing it- 
self along new lines. 

The importance of contract law is not, how- 
ever, to be found wholly in the field of eco- 
nomic life. Much of the growth of law itself 
is surely traceable to contract (or rather, 
bargain). Originally and at present arbitra- 
tion of differences is by agreement; out of a 
practise of arbitration originally and at present 
official tribunals grow. Our jury trial of fact 
disputes was introduced by the same j^rocess, 
although under vigorous urging by the crown’s 
officers. There is too the importance of “the 
social contract” as a concept in political theory 
and political life. And quite apart from arbitra- 
tion as a preliminary stage in international or in- 
dustrial government there is the importance of 
treaties as a major base of international law and 
of group bargain as a basis of industrial relations. 
The former liears obvious close relation to the 
technical law of contract because interpretation 
relics so peculiarly on private law analogy. I'he 
latter carries into another sphere — not that of 
legal contract theory but that of social and 
political effects of contract (bargain) and espe- 
cially of contract as an instrument of unofficial 
government. 

First, unofficial self-government. Official gov- 
ernment, despite modern ramifications, reaches 
patently but a minor fraction of the affairs 
of men in society. And on the side of law it 
expressly leaves most of what remains open to 
self-regulation — in good part by agreement. It 
is convenient to refer to the clean cut dis- 
tinction taken in European theory between iron 
rules of public policy (as, in American law% 
that there must be consideration or a seal to 
make an agreement enforceable; or that agree- 
ments running counter to the criminal law are 
unenforceable) and the “yielding” rules which 
hold if, but only if, there is no exjire.ssion to the 
contrary. These latter rules Isaacs has well 
described as themselves forming an official 
standardized contract on each matter (sale, 
corporation, partnership, etc.) subject to al- 
teration by the parties. 'Fhey result in a curious 
and useful combination of status and contract 
values; status, in that a full set of obligation inci- 
dents are available for adoption (without 
thought) by any persons entering the relation; 
contract, in that entrance is voluntary and 
particular modification is possible. The field 
not thus covered in advance by settled rules yet 


open to the parties’ regulation must be added. 
One thus finds available for self-government a 
number of contract or relation patterns well 
worked out; certain conditions and limitations 
on the use of each of them, leaving each, how- 
ever, highly flexible; and, finally, along with a 
certiiin tendency to regard the basic accepted 
patterns as exclusively covering the whole field 
(c.g. the question so frequently raised: is this 
“a sale” or “an agency”.? — cf. also the Roman 
nominate contracts) a countertendency to en- 
force many novel types of bargain more or less 
as made. Yet Ehrlich has soundly argued that 
legal contract is in these situations but a part of 
the picture. As is contract to government, so is 
mere agreement to contract; so also, usage plus 
initiative and acquiescence to mere agreement. 
In the self-government of subgroups contract 
(agreement) provides an original framework, a 
constitution, a source of ultimate sanction in 
dispute or breakdown. Further factual agree- 
ment from time to time, informed by usage and 
that running combination of initiative and pas- 
sivity which does not even call for conscious 
agreeing, fills the framework with living content 
and often so .stretches or overlays it as to make 
the initial contract a wholly misleading picture 
of what occurs. Law and j')ractisc of corpora- 
tions, factories, trade unions, churches and 
households thus differ as do law and practise of 
the constitution. 

Where the self-governmental bargain is 
driven between parties who are consciously in 
partial opposition (labor and employer; insured 
and insurer; as contrasted with formation of a 
family coq>oration or perhaps a cooperative) 
the legal aspects of the bargain take on peculiar 
importance. 'Frouble is in the offing. Law is 
more likely to be called upon. At the very least, 
appeal to the group constitution is more likely. 
Where bargaining power and legal skill and ex- 
perience as well arc concentrated on one side of 
the type transaction, resort to law is even more 
probable. Standardized contracts in and of 
themselves partake of the general nature of 
machine production. They materially case and 
cheapen selling and distribution. 'Fhcy are easy 
to make, file, check and fill. To a regime of 
fungible goods is added one of fungible transac- 
tions — fungible not merely by virtue of sim- 
plicity (the sale of a loaf of bread over the 
counter) but despite complexity. Dealings with 
fungible transactions are cheaper, easier. One 
interpretation of a doubtful point in court or 
out of court gives clear light on a thousand 
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further transactions. Finally, from the angle 
of the individual enterprise, they make the 
experience and planning power of the high ex- 
ecutive available to cheaper help and also avail- 
able without waiting through a painful training 
period. 

Where skill and power enter on one side only, 
however, the situation changes. Law, under 
the drafting skill of counsel, now turns out a 
form of contract which resolves all questions 
in advance in favor of the one party. It is a 
form of contract which in the measure of the 
importeince of the particular deal in the other 
party’s life amounts to the exercise of un- 
oHicial government of some by others, via 
private law. (Compare the progressive lopsided- 
ness as one moves, for example, from auto pur- 
chase and residence or oil lease through the auto 
distributor’s agreement to factory employment 
in general and finally to emplo 5 micnt in a com- 
pany town or on a sugar beet farm.) The prob- 
lem has pressed toward relief, but the courts 
have been slow to see what was needed or to 
invent the remedy. Beneath the surface of the 
opinions the observer feels a persistent doubt 
as to the wisdom of any interference with men’s 
bargains; he feels esjiecially a timidity as 
to admitting any power to interfere, when no 
ready means appears of setting definite and 
wise limits to the interference. 1 lence inter- 
ference appears chiefly case by case and almost 
wholly by w'ay of construing the particular 
language in question not to have intended the 
result it did intend (see also infra, re mutuality). 
Life insurance is a classic instance, 'i’his ]>ro- 
cedure saves the lesser bargainor for the 
moment but U-aves the greater a steady suc- 
cession of new chances to redraft and fight 
again; and for him a single victory is likely 
to be permanent. Legislative intervention, j>ro- 
hibiting certain clauses and prescribing others, 
may remedy this, if it survives; but it comes 
under attack along similar lines for unconsti- 
tutionality; its sin lies in not construing, but in 
prescribing (.vcc Freedom of Contk.w r; Due 
Process ok Law ). Where admitted it oilers the 
great value (for example, in insurance and labor 
cases) of being limited to definite matters in 
which regulation is shown by experience to be 
needed; a result less easy of accomplishment 
under the cominon law. Competition (life in- 
surance, oil leases) may contribute toward re- 
adjustment of the bargain on more balaneed 
lines; in general, however, the tendency when 
standardized contracts are used seems to be 
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rather, even in highly competitive fields (instal- 
ment sales, investments, customer’s collateral 
note), to borrow^ anil accumulate seller protective 
instead of customer protective clauses; a for- 
tiori, when, as in the labor field, competitive 
pressure on the contract drafter weakens. At this 
point the olficial’s attem^ns to wrestle with the 
social implications of agreements (in first 
instance, by twi.sting their meaning; in second, 
by refusing official aid to an “illegal” agreement; 
in third, by legislative fiat, chiefly by way 
of visiting penalties upon the making of tl>e 
prescribed agreement) cross into the broader 
field of the use of the law to enforce tabus 
on particular types of conduct. The widest 
lai.ssez faire has some limits in the criminal law', 
and courts commonly refuse to enforce a prom- 
ise looking toward commission of a crime. 
But courts have also refused enforcement of 
agreements which seemed to tend contrary to 
well channeled public j^olicies, for example, 
to support a mistress, to induce another to 
break a contract, to restrain trade unreason- 
ably, to make a mortgage non-redeeniable or 
to give up claims against a carrier for his pos- 
sible future negligence. It is interesting to ob- 
serve in these cases how many of such rulings 
verge back into the equilibrating of the bargain 
made. 

Jn the more clearly vital field of lopsided 
standardized agreements it is obvious but needs 
constant emphasis that the life meaning of the 
legal set up is affected seriously by factors other 
than the remedies directly available at law. 
An insurer, although discharged at law, may 
reinstate the policy or may even pay, as a 
matter of business policy. A landlord or banker 
may never resort to his ironclad document save 
when for extraneous reasons it proves impossible 
to work with the other party. Meticulous in- 
sistence on every detail of a construction or 
even merchandising contract can almost be 
guaranteed to force the contractor into default. 
'The problem is therefore seldom one of a 
practise of tyranny (contrast the loan shark). It 
is rather a problem of legal power which makes 
tyranny possible at arbitrary will — a significant 
instance being the dispossession of the cus- 
tomary tenants by the highland Scottish clan 
heads as legal owners. On the other hand, the 
legal remedy directly available may not even 
suggest the extent of the legal power which 
derives from an ideology of contract in a given 
situation. The impairment of contracts clause of 
the American constitution and the liberty of 
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contract conception firotcct from povernmcntal 
Interference not only existing contractual atl- 
\ant.i^es hut mere expectations thereof and 
protect them ecjually in cases such as aj^reements 
with vva^e earners where tlie direct legal remedy 
may he illusory; so also (as for e\amj)l»" against 
attempts at organization of a shop) with the 
injunction against “inducing breach, “ which has 
in some courts carried over even into such cases 
of emjiloyment at will as would not in them- 
selves he admitted hv any lawyer to constitute 
contract at all. 

To sum up, the major imjiortancc of legal 
contract is to provide a framework for well nigh 
every type of group organization and every 
tyjH* of pa.ssing or jHTmanent relation between 
individuals and groups up t(» and including 
states — a framework highly ad)ustahle, a framt*- 
work which almost never accurately indicates 
real working relations, hut which affords a 
rough indication around which such relations 
vary, an occasional guide m cases of doubt 
and a norm of ultimate appeal when the relations 
ce.ise in fact to work. 'The trend toward stand- 
ardization, desjiite its values where power is 
balanced, raises doubts as to jiohcy where its 
effects are lopsided, bccau.se the norm of 
altiinate ajipeal is then so tremendously tle- 
Hecteil to the one side. 'The direct legal sanctions 
are not the major mcasute of importance. 
'Their effect as a threat is uncertain. In the 
credit field they break down m the case of 
greatest neeil, unle.ss .strengthened by security. 
And indirect sanctions — at least in the case of 
“inducing breach” - may lie close to the heart 
of the protection sought. 

Some Technical Phases in Aclnm. 1‘rimitive 
contract law , whether because economic ideas 
are undeveloped or because legal machinery is 
clumsy, IS aflecteil strongly bv elements of 
vengeance, presujijnising the Sdnilti idea, and 
of high forfeit, which need not presuppose it. 
Seizing the ilebtoi’s body (even, very early, 
killing him); debt slavery; jienalties ami for- 
feitures these have persisted mto modern 
times. With the jirohibition of peonage, the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and the 
refusal of courts to enforce penalties, although 
agreed upon buttre.ssed by usury legislation 
and limitations on assignment of wages and 
future projHi'tv modern law moves definitely 
on to tfie basis of reparation for breach as the 
main purjiose of legal remedy. Specific repara- 
tion — which jiresuj'iposcs that the defendant has 
the wdic'cwithal to perform- -has in Anglo- 


American law been limited largely to the case of 
land and has been worked out on the theory 
that damages are inadequate because of the pe- 
culiar nature of the thing contracted for. In 
the case of the irreplaceable personal services 
a coinjiromise with the peonage prohibition is 
.sought by enjoining agaimst competitive employ- 
ment. 'The normal remedy for (i.e. the normal 
legal meaning of) breach is damages; it has, 
unfortunately, been so overrigidihed in many 
cases — especially on the assumjition of a fric- 
tionless market — as to make the remedy inade- 
ijuate. 'The law in Germany and legal practise 
in England, allowing the plaintiff to go on 
the market and cover, offer a fairly adequate 
atljustrnent; but in any ev'ent there will be a 
delay in rejiaration for which legal interest 
is no adequate compensation to a business man. 
Even apart from insolvency, therefore, the 
legal remedy apjiears as essentially a device in 
the la.st resort, atlequate only to assure the 
promisor that he will by breach gain only as 
to delay. I'lie heavy drive toward actual per- 
formance must therefore be found outside the 
law; although the law, lor e.\ample, by way of 
an ideology of “duty,” contributes to such out- 
side drives. 

'This view is reinforced by the customary 
performance in fact of legally nugatory or 
unenforceable jiroinises. In no legal .sy.stem 
are all promises enforceable; common sen.se sets 
limits. In .ill the elloit is to find delinite marks 
at onev io <.>\ei lliosc which should be en 
foreeabh m ! .sig'sdio- ilMXse which are. On 
the lail' I sid'. , ]\irtKulai ii.iditional forms and 
rules «o»utii!ie edecti\e even wlien they fail to 
serve the former purjiose. 'The Anglo-American 
effective foim was once, and still is in many 
states, a sealed writing (covenant, indenture). 
The purpose was, at a time when few could 
w'rite, to authenticate the making of a promise 
with intent to be obligated. Similar authentica- 
tion and effect was had by acknowleilgmcnt in 
court (recognizance) or in continental Europe 
by having tlie jiromisc recorded by a notary — 
there an important official. Promises legally 
effective through form, being typically of 
archaic origin, are typically accompanied by 
archaic effects, long since grown arbitrary. Some 
of the.se have persisted in the llnited States 
with the sealed instrument even where the pri- 
mary effect of the seal itself has been abolished 
by statute. 

But a commercial economy calls for the en- 
forcement of less formal promises. So the 
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Romans admitted suits on book accounts, and 
the Greeks developed suits on written promises 
{synallagma). Modern continental law admits a 
suit on any promise with proper causa 
roughly meaning any sufficient justilication 
in policy for recognition by the court. Our 
own requirement is the much discussed consid- 
eration —which in its modern develoiimenl is 
definitely approaching a similar meaning, “any 
sufficient justification in policy,” but the 
exact effects of which still continin* to be 
seriously influenced by a number of overrigid 
rules. 

The roots of the consideration requirement 
seem to he, on the one hand, in the development 
of the informal eontract action (assumpsit) out 
of tort; a promise, relied on aiul performance 
of which was begun (“misfeasance,” not “mere” 
non-feasance) but badly ilone or discontinued to 
the detriment of the jiromisee. On the other 
hand, the action was brought into play as a 
substitute for debt, in which, by a curious 
degeneration of the Germanic system of award- 
ing proof to the apparently sounder side, the de- 
fendant had acquired as of right the power to 
swear himself out of judgment; debt lay, w'hen 
an agreed equivalent had actually been received 
by the defendant. 'The consideration require- 
ment thus comes in time to be formulated as a 
benefit to the promisor (an echo of debt) or a 
detriment to the promisee (the tort root) which 
is the* agreed equivalent and inducing cause of 
the promise to be enforced. 'J'he formulation 
covers most eases but not all. Indeed, it is ob- 
vious that the great bulk of business jiromises fit 
in perfectly, as soon as the arbitrary but utterly 
necessary logical jump is made of making mutual 
promises serve as consideration for each other, 
b'our troublesome classes of cases remain: busi- 
ness promi.scs like “firm oflers,” understood to 
be g(K)d for a fixed time but revoked before; 
related to which arc, second, those promi.scs 
which call for acceptance by extended action 
(laying twenty miles of track) but which are 
revoked while the work is in process. A third 
and important class is that of additional or 
modifying business promises made after an 
original deal has been agreed upon. The fourth 
is found chiefly within the family: a promise 
really made and rea.sonably relied on but which 
did not bargain for such reliance as an equiva- 
lent. A distinct but very uneven tendency to 
strain toward enforcement in the last three 
classes is observable in the courts. The first 
still goes largely untouched. 
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When one attempts to estimate the net value 
of the consideration retjuirement, the first step 
IS to repeat that it does fit mo.st normal cases in 
life, that it gives trouble only on the fringes. 
As a test of what ]'>romises not to enforce it 
must be regarded as somewhat formali.stic 
The existence of bargain eiiuivalency does in- 
deed commonly evidence j'xwitively that the 
promise W'as deliberati* — con.sulered meant. 
Such ecpiivalency gives also fair ground for 
believing that .some promi.se was in fact made 
and thereby much reduces the danger from 
possible ]>erjury. The giving of a bargain equn- 
alent, be it by promise or by action, is further- 
more an excellent objective indication not only 
of the creation of expectation m the promisee 
but of the reasonableness of such expect. ilior. 
and of its being related to the jiromise. ^ et it 
will be ob.served that the handing over f>f a 
signed pmmise in writing (w'hich is not enough 
for enforcement) woulil go far in most circum- 
stances to assure the same values; no lawyer, 
for example, can fail to be .struck by the 
closeness with which exemptions from the 
requirement of writing under the statute of 
frauds are reflated to the presence of unambigu- 
ous consideration, which is substantially eipiiv- 
alent m fact to the promise claimed. Nor is it ap- 
parent why in many ca.ses deliberatenc.ss, due 
assurance that the promise was made, relied on, 
and jiroperly so, might not all be evidenceil 
by circumstances apart from either writing or 
con.sideration. 'The problem is acute only 
within the family; in business a writing might 
well be made a condition to the reasonableness 
of any reliance. All in all, as a te.st for non- 
enforcement the consideration requirement 
must be regarded as not yet wholly just to 
modern needs. 

As a positive test, a te.st for what promises to 
enforce, the same must be said. For here the 
requirement of the positive law runs in terms 
not of factual etpiivalency but of formal equiv- 
alency under the bargain as stated. A considera- 
tion which in fact Is largely even w'holly formal 
may be enough (release of injury claim for a 
dollar). 'This is well enough when the promise 
is one who.«'- enforcement is in itself socially 
de.sirable: a charitable subscription, a promise 
to proN'ide for a child on marriage, an option to 
buy land. And it is enforcement in such cases 
which has given foothold for the draftsman in 
cases of a .socially different character. But 
the recognition of formal consideration in gen- 
eral language obscures the problem discus.sccl 
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above, as to government by contract; the prob- 
lem so clearly seen by the courts in usury 
and mortgage cases and by the legislature in reg- 
ulation of employment contracts: that of semi- 
duress in fact. It is therefore not surprising 
that recent years have seen in business cases 
the incursion into the doctrine of coiisidera- 
ti(jn of a further doctrine of so-called “mutu- 
ality” (at law) whereby particular promises 
were matched off against each other, and some 
equivalency in fact (e.g. to buy, if the other 
party has agreed to sell) frequently insisted 
on, even when formally adequate consideration 
was present. It is to he expected that this 
tendency will continue, and it is not unlikely 
that it will develop as in the past peculiarly 
to relieve the weaker bargainor. 'I’he lopsided- 
ness of bargain result is thus taken as the mark 
of lopsidedness of bargain making. Hut the moti- 
vation being ajiparcntly not wholly conscious, 
the result has been (as so often during case law 
growth) confusion in doctrine and uncer- 
tainty in outcome; and -what is natural enough 
in a business economy — it has also resultetl 
in a relief of smaller business men which can 
find little counterpart in the case of the la- 
borer. 

Closely related to the values and presupposi- 
tions of the consideration doctrine (especially 
equivalency) is of cour.se the development of 
the doctrine of implied conditions, under which 
the performance promised by the one party 
is made to condition the duty of the other to 
continue; and under which, occasionally, pe- 
culiar unforeseen events destroying either equiv- 
alency or the presuppositions of the deal may 
result in discharge of the contract. Closely re- 
lated too arc doctrines -developed especially in 
equity and transferred to the stricter law — 
giving a promisor exemption (or redress or 
restitution) when his promi.se is induced by 
duress, fraud, misrepresentation or even some 
types of mistake. That similar doctrines arc 
found in systems ignorant of consideration 
shfiws only that the latter is a device seeking 
in enforcement of promises the same social 
values which other sy.stems seek to find by other 
means. 

But just as no system of promise enforcement 
can do its wnrk without taking account of the 
fact that existence of forms commonly suffi- 
cient to enforcement may be produced by illicit 
means, so no system may ignore the value of 
forms as records and vouchers of a deal having 
actually been made or their importance as 


permanent and reckonable evidence of what wai 
agreed. Contracts are transactions, not mere 
events, and as deliberate transactions are 
capable of profibylactic regulation; since they 
are transactions relied upon, men have an in- 
terest in jiredictablc security as to their 
legal effects. Hence for a variety of trans- 
actions, notably unperformed contracts to sell 
goods or land, and guaranties, the statute of 
frauds {q-v.) requires for enforceability a 
memorandum of the e.sscntial terms, signed by 
the borrower. By 1676 - the date of the original 
statute — literacy was perhaps to be expected 
in England of the classes concerned in such 
transactions; but certainly not so throughout 
American history. Yet the modern developments 
of business large units requiring internal 
written records if files are to be kept straight, 
officers informed, departments coordinated 
and the work of shifting personnel kept 
track of, the spread of literacy; the practise of 
confirming oral deals in writing; the use of 
forms — all these confirm the policy of the 
statute, all these reduce the price in disappoint- 
ments exacted for its benefits. The chief 
difficulty lies now in the very common informal 
verbal understandings modifying jterformance 
under a writing once made — a problem as yet 
inadequately solved. On the other hand, the 
parol evidence rule (in Wigmore’s incisive 
phrasing the “rule of integration”) comes in to 
limit the enforceable agreement to what is 
incorporated in a writing, if an apparently com- 
plete writing is once made. Especially this rule 
is said to eliminate any prior or contemporane- 
ous modifying terms. As to agreements drawn 
under advice of coun.scl, the wisdom of this is 
obvious; and the policy fits equally with that 
great bulk of agreements which are made 
W'holly by correspondence. But in other cases — 
as with informal verbal modifications under the 
statute of frauds — the court is fiiced by the 
counterpoliey of recognizing the frequency 
with which vital terms of oral negotiations are 
in fact omitted from (or not reduced to) a 
formal writing. The course of actual decision 
has, in consequence, no approach to the pre- 
dictability the rule is supposed to achieve; a 
point which can hardly be too strongly stre.ssed. 
Yet the net effects of the two rules together, as 
they work into lay practise, are almost certainly 
wholesome not only in encouraging perma- 
nent and trustw'orthy record of agreements but 
also in inducing care in the making of the 
record. 
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In the unsystematic American law contract 
occupies a unique position. It is the one field 
in which a grand scale orderly synthesis has 
been attempted and with fair success achieved. 
And this has been lauded as the great legal 
accomplishment of the past century in the com- 
mon law. To the modern Romanist the achieve- 
ment appears partial; he sees our very object of 
synthesis as itself but one element in the still 
grander scheme of transactions. To a few Ameri- 
can scholars this seems no reproach; they doubt 
the wisdom of generalizations in our law on any- 
thing like the scale attempted by a single sys- 
tematization of all contract and challenge the 
applicability of many of the current general- 
izations to various important bodies of c:ises. 
'I'his view is needed, if one is to understand 
the many developments, such as the emergence 
of a requirement of mutuality in certain con- 
tracts, discussed above. On the other hand, the 
vitality of the generalizing teiulency may be 
noted not only in the scholarly work of the last 
seventy years, culminating in the restatement of 
the law of contracts, but also in the decisions 
themselves. So, for example, in the extensive 
submergence in the field of sales of the old 
time peculiar notions of warranty in the general 
concepts of promise and condition. So also in 
the stiffening of many courts, in the teeth of 
the pressure of the facts, against allowing an 
action when the accepted formulae as to con- 
sideration remain unsatisfied. In ultimate 
outcome the general theory of contract will 
probably come to assert a less absolute dominion 
over the entire field and be conteiit to recognize 
considerable local self-government where that 
is demanded by particular fact situations. As a 
body of doctrine available and pressing for 
constant application and development wherever 
no compelling reason to the contrary appears, 
no man can doubt its high utility; the chief 
criticism to be made is that the field of synthesis 
has been artificially limited to the scope of 
the old assumpsit action. Meantime it pays 
to note that here as always doctrinal synthesis 
tends to distort the picture of the underlying 
reality. For doctrinal synthesis finds its heavy 
focus of attention in marginal and even patho- 
logical cases. Thus the replacement of a will 
theory (as on the continent) or “meeting of 
the minds” theory (as in American law) of 
contract formation by a theory of objective 
manifestations — ^apparently indicating promise 
— ^and reasonably relied on by the other party: 
this is a great advarice. It emphasizes also, 
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and properly, the high importance of rea- 
sonable expectation in contract (and indeed in 
life and law generally). Yet the very advance 
has obscured the sociological vitality of the 
older insight; if in all but amazing cases mani- 
festation did not roughly coincide with intent, 
we should have no law of contract to make 
an “objective reliance” theory of peculiar cases 
necessary. 
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CONTRACT CLAUSE. No important provi- 
sion of the federal constitution received less 
attention from the Convention of 1787 or from 
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the state ratifying conventions than did the con- 
tract clause, which reads: “No state shall . . . 
pass any . . . law impairing the obligation of 
contracts” (U. S. Const, art. i sect. 10). It 
was not included in either of the plans presented 
to the convention but seems to have been put in 
by the committee on style, probably by Gouver- 
ncur Morris, and was adopted without debate. 
The probabilities are that it was designed by its 
framers primarily for the protection of j^rivate 
contracts and that it was prompted by the un- 
wholesome practise on the part of state legisla- 
tures during the period of the (Confederation of 
passing laws di.stiirbing the binding force of 
business agreements. Depreciated paper money 
was made legal tender; debtors were permitted 
to pay in instalments, in kind or after a period of 
delay; and various ingenious devices w'cre em- 
ployed to cmbarra.ss creditors in the securing of 
legal redress. I’he members of the convention 
knew these abuses well and were determined to 
establish a system of government which would 
correct them. I'he contract clause was primarily 
directed to this end. 

It is not impossible, however, that the ciause 
was also intended to protect contracts made with 
the state itself. Such a purjiose fits logically into 
the philosophy of the social compact which 
dominated the political thinking of the day and 
which abhorred a breach of a public contract as a 
violation of natural right. There is also evidence 
tJiat James Wilson, who probably shared the 
responsibility for including the contract clause, 
had had unpleasant experiences with the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, which had some years be- 
fore wantonly destroyed the charter rights of the 
College of Philadelphia and later of the Bank of 
North America, in both of which he was inter- 
ested. 'Phat he had in mind the appliaition of 
the contract clause as a protection to corporate 
charters granted by the states seems not out of 
the question (Fisher, S. G., Ttw Evolution of the 
Constitution of the United States, Philadelphia 
1897, p. 262 et seq.). 

The judicial interpretation of the contract 
clau.se began with a series of cases which in- 
volved contracts made by the state. The first was 
that of Fletcher v. Peck [10 U. S. 87 (1810)] 
holding that a legislative grant of land made 
upon good ct>nsideration must be deemed an 
executed contract beyond the reach of any sub- 
sequent legislative annulment. The grant had 
been made by the legislature of Georgia under 
circumstances of flagrant fraud and bribery, but 
the land Jiad passed into the hands of innocent 


purchasers and the grant was held protected by 
the contract clause. Two years later, in New 
Jersey State v. Wilson fu U. S. 164 (1812)], a 
statutory exemption from taxation , supported by 
consideration, was held to be a contract which 
the legislature could not impair. 

In the famous Dartmouth College Case 
[Trustees of Dartmouth College v. Woodward, 
17 II. S. 518 (1819)] a corporate charter was 
held to be a contract within the meaning of the 
contract clause. Accordingly the charter which 
the college had received from the English crown 
in 1769 was beyond the reach of legislative re- 
scission or impairment. 'Phe importance of this 
decision upon the development of our economic 
and industrial life can hardly be exaggerated, for 
it guaranteed to those who invested their capital 
under the corporate form of organization com- 
plete jirotection against subseejuent legislative 
interference with the rights, privileges or obliga- 
tions contained in the corporate charter. An 
element of security and stability was thus added 
to the economic life of the nation at a time wher 
it was vastly needed, and the concept of vested 
interests was placed upon a secure foundatioi 
The public, however, was exposed lo some 
danger that the legislatures might enter inU. 
corrupt or improvident charter contracts which 
would then be irrevocable. 'Phe contract thcoi*y 
of corporate charters undoubtedly resulted in 
the unwise but permanent grant of many char- 
ters grossly contrary to the public interest 

I'he term contract thus came to be iiuer- 
preted broatlly as including all classes of con- 
tracts, public as well as private. 'Phe clause was 
held to cover contracts between states and indi- 
viduals in the form of ordinary business agree- 
ments, grants, exemptions from taxation, 
charters of incorjioration and franchises issued 
to businesses affected with a public interest. K 
also was applied to all contracts among the states, 
between a state or states and the federal govern- 
ment and to contracts made by cities or counties 
as agents of the states. 

The question of what constituted the “obliga- 
tion of a contract” came up for consideration in 
the case of Sturges v. Crowninshield [17 U. S. 
122 (1819)], in which a New York bankruptcy 
law was held to imi>air debts existing at the time 
of its passage. Chief Justice Marshall maintained 
in the opinion on that case that the obligation of 
a contract was to be determined exclusively in 
terms of the agreement between the parties. The 
obligation of a contract of debt was therefore 
simply the obligation of the debtor to pay the 
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creditor at the specified time, and this obligation 
could not be impaired cither by subsequent or 
by prior legislation. Consequently Marshall 
believed that state bankruptcy acts were invalid 
even as to debts contracted after their passage. 
'I’he Supreme Court, however, in Ogden v. 
Saunders [25 II. S. 213 (1X27)] established over 
his dissent the rule that the obligation of a con- 
tract consists not merely in the terms of the 
agreement between the parties but includes also 
the relevant law in force at the time tlie contract 
is made. The contract clause therefore forbids 
only laws which operate retroactively u})on con- 
tracts. Accordingly not only were state bank- 
ruptcy laws valid as applied to debts madi* after 
their enactment, but, more important still, state 
legislatures could enact general l.nvs reserving 
the pov^'er to amend corporate charters ami other 
long continuing contracts. Of course, such 
pow'cr must be e.vercised within the limits of due 
process of law. 

In the case of Charles River Bridge v. Warren 
Bridge [3b II. S. 420 (1837)] the court held that 
the charte.r of a corporation must be strictly con- 
strued and that any doubt as to whether the 
public has parteil with rights or j^riMleges in 
granting the charter or franchise must be re- 
solved against the grant. Thus a charter to 
operate a toll bridge was held not to be impaired 
by a later legislative act chartering another 
bridge a short di.stance away which was soon tri 
be a free bridge. The element of monopoly could 
not be read into the first charter by implication 
since it was not specifically included, riiis rule 
of strict intcrpictation has jirevented the im- 
provident enlargement of corporate powers by 
implication and loose construction. 

While the courts have sought with consider- 
able strictness to give effect to the central 
economic purpose of the contract clause they 
have at the same time recognized certain limita- 
tions upon its uniform application. These limi- 
tations arise for the most part from those jxjvvers 
of government which arc of such paramount 
public importance that the state is held power- 
less to bargain them away by contract. Most im- 
portant of these is the state’s police power. No 
contract, charter, franchise, grant or other bar- 
gain which the state may make can stand in the 
way of subsequent valid exercise of the police 
power. Thus a corporate charter authorizing the 
operation of a lottery was held not protected by 
the contract clause against a subsequent prohi- 
bition of all lotteries [see Stone v. Mississippi, 

1 01 U. S. 814 (1879)]. While tax exemptions 


given upon good consideration are protected r>y 
the contract clause, it seems clear that the state 
could not contract away its whole power of taxa- 
tion. Nor may it contract away its jwwer of em- 
inent domain, its power to destroy or regulate 
public offices or control salaries, its power over 
the public waters of the state, its power to make 
general go\crnmental regulations or its ordinary 
power of legislation. Such legislation, for ex- 
ample, may change the means or mannei of en- 
forcing contracts so long as it leaves .1 substantial 
and adequate remedy. But exemption laws anil 
other laws restricting the field from which 
the creditor may collect have been gi nerally 
held to impair the obligation of existing eon 
tracts. 'Fhe contract clause cannot be invoked by 
private creditors to whom the state fails to make 
payment on a contract, since the obligation is 
impaired not by the passing of any law but by 
the failure to pass a law' aj^propriating the neces- 
sary funds. In addition to this legal doctrine 
there is, of course, the provision of the Elev enth 
Amendment which prevents a citizen from suing 
a state in a li'deral court. 

The clause by its very words limits only the 
states and is not in any sense a restriction upon 
t!ie federal government. Congress may pass laws 
which impair the obligation of contracts and has 
done so in a very few cases, notably in those of 
the federal legal tender and soldiers’ moratorium 
laws. Unless such a federal law violates due 
process or some other specific limitation on 
federal power it cannot be attacked. 

The contract clause has accorded needed c-on- 
stitutional protection against legislative invasion 
of contract rights and has thus served as a bul- 
wark to private property anti vested interests. 
But its influence has been more far reaching. By 
its amtinued emphasis upon the importance and 
necessity of keeping faith in our public and 
private obligations it has aided in establishing in 
business and governmental relations the prin- 
ciples of honesty and reliability. It has helped to 
build up a sound tradition which serves to jiro- 
tect contract rights by preventing the enactment 
of impairing legislation even more than by 
invalidating such legislation when enacted. 
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CONTRACT, FREEDOM OF. See Freedom 
OF Contract. 

CONTRACT LABOR is a by-product of the 
international immobility of labor. The higher 
standards of living made possible by the de- 
velopment of new countries and of modern 
production methods have drawn masses of 
people from jioorer and more “backward” 
regions, ^'et inertia, ignorance and the cost of 
transportation tend to offset the lure of the new 
lands; and the migrations, great as they have 
been, have neverthele.ss often taken place more 
slow'ly than seemed profitable to employers who 
wished to make use of cheaper and more abun- 
dartt labor. A number of expedients have there- 
fore been employed to hasten and to organize 
this movement of population. Of these the most 
cfimmon method has been the slave trade, and 
various devices of “forced labor” still accom- 
plish somewhat similar movements of workers 
within particular colonies. The sending out of 
convict labor was a temporary expedient in the 
Australian and American settlements, 'I’lie more 
common method in the American case, that of 
using indentured labor under formal contract to 
serve for a term of years to work out the cost of 
passage, has often been emjiloyed in more 
modern times. It is this system that carried 
Pacific islanilers to the sugar fields of Queens- 
land, that supplied the kingdom of Hawaii with 
laborers from both the Portuguese islands and 
Japan and that has taken coolies from India to 
the West Indies and to the plantations of Fiji. 
Its chief use has been in the Chinese “coolie 
trade,” which between 1847 and 1874 trans- 
ported between a quarter and a half million 
workers to Cuba, Peru, Chile and Hawaii and 
which in later years — under more careful regula- 
tions — has sent many more to British Guiana, 
British and Dutch Malaysia, to the mines of 
South Africa and to the war zone of France. In 
some cases indentured labor has meant the slave 


trade thinly disguised, as in the “blackbirding” 
of the Kanakas and in the early practises in the 
Chinese trade. In others, and particularly under 
British, Dutch and Hawaiian control, the con- 
tracts have been strictly supervised and the 
laborers have often found genuine opportunities 
in the new land at the end of their service. But in 
each of these cases the legal basis has been the 
fonrial indenture under which the laborer is 
held for a considerable term of years to the 
specific performance of the work for which he is 
imported. 

I’hesc methods are no longer of importance in 
“advanced” countries within the temperate 
zones, yet even to these lands there has been a 
great volume of induced as well as spontaneous 
immigration. This has been true both in the 
ca.se of migration for permanent settlement and 
also for such seasonal movements as those which 
bring agricultural workers into France and 
(Jermany for the harvest season and which even 
carry laborers back and forth each year from 
Italy to the Argentine. Sometimes the stimulus 
has been merely the .salesmanshij> of transporta- 
tion companies. In the case of France it has been 
the government which has maintained a special 
recruiting service in the countries from which 
laborers have come; and for Australia and New 
Zealand the most important special inducement 
has been government assistance in paying the 
cost of passage. But in many instances, and par- 
ticularly in that of the United States, the chief 
activity has been that of private employers or 
their direct agents, who have advanced ticket 
money on the understanding that the immi- 
grants would work for them on their arrival in 
the new country. I’his last practise is “what is 
commonly but,” says Professor Commons, 
“inaccurately called ‘contract labor.’” Certainly 
the term is inaccurate if it is thought of as im- 
plying any such strict enforceability as in the 
case of formal indentures. The employer could 
not enforce specific performance by an unwilling 
laborer, and the latter’s property or wages would 
offer little prospect of substantial damages. On 
the other hand, the alien himself would hardly 
be able to make effective use of the legal 
machinery of a strange country in maintaining 
his rights against a defaulting employer. Such 
“contracts,” however, have often given real 
advantages to both parties and have no doubt 
commonly been carried out. To the emigrant 
they seem to offer both passage money and the 
assurance of a job. To the employer they seem 
to offer a supply of selected workers likely to 
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serve contentedly at rates helow those prevailing 
in the high wage countiy. For precisely this 
reason the system has been vigorously opposed 
by organized labor, and most countries of exten- 
sive immigration have attempted to consider the 
interests of their own workers in framing regula- 
tions on the subject of contract labor. In South 
Africa, to be sure, the showing of a satisfactory 
contract of employment is taken as the best 
proof that the immigrant will not be a public 
charge and therefore should be admitted. On 
the other hand, Canada prohibits the importsi- 
tion of contract labor excejit on terms previously 
approved by the authorities, Cuba prohibits 
except in special cases similarly passed on, and 
Australia adds the further proviso that the im- 
migrants shall not be brought in as strike 
breakers. The regulations in France rest upon 
special labor conventions ami treaties concluded 
with Italy, Poland and Czechoslovakia, the chief 
countries from which its foreign labor comes, 
and provide that every immigrant contract must 
he made upon standard forms specifying condi- 
tions of employment in great detail and attempt- 
ing to embody the principle of equal pay and 
equal treatment with French workers “of the 
same class.” 

It is in the United States, however, that the 
greatest controversy has arisen and the mo.st 
drastic steps have been taken. The system in its 
modern form arose toward the close of the Civil 
War with the organization of the American 
Emigrant Company as “an efficient channel of 
intercourse between the man in America who 
wants help and the man in England who wants 
work.” An act of 1864 encouraged this inter- 
course by permitting the immigrant’s w'ages to 
be pledged for a year for the fulfilment of the 
contract, but this provision was repealed in 
1868. Importation of contract labor, however, 
continued on a large scale, bringing many 
thousands of laborers to mines and factories and 
construction jobs, tapping the first flow of the 
“new” immigration and in one famous case 
importing nine thousand Chinese coolies to 
hasten the completion of the Pacific railroads. 
Native labor was bitterly opposed to these 
developments; and in 1885 the unions, led by 
the then powerful Knights of Labor, secured 
the passage of the Alien Contract Labor Law 
forbidding the importation of workers under 
contract. Amendments in 1887 and 1888 pro- 
vided for the debarment and deportation of alien 
contractees, and an act of 1891 prohibited all 
forms of solicitation of immigrants. Court deci- 
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sions defined contracts so narrowly as to make 
their existence very difficult to establish and 
limited the scope of the regulations to unskilled 
manual labor; but in 1907 Congress increased 
their effectiveness by specifically including 
skilled manual labor and by adding “offers and 
promises of employment” to the original “con- 
tracts or agreements.” 'Phese provisions are 
substantially those of the present law. Domestic 
servants and skilled workmen of types needed 
for new industries and unobtainable in the 
United States have from the first been exempted, 
although exceptions under this second clause 
now require prior approval by the secretary of 
labor. Administrative regulations during the 
war shortage of labor set aside temporarily both 
the contract and literacy barriers in the case of 
the importation of Mexican laborers, and an 
attempt on the part of employing interests in 
the bonier .states to revive this exemption led as 
far as hearings before a House committee in 
1920. Hut there has been no alteration of the 
general policy that contract labor should be 
rigidly excluded, and on every border the in- 
coming alien “eager to escape the Scylla of a 
public charge exclusion” must be eipjally careful 
not to “run into the Charybdis of the contract 
labor law.” 

The immigration authorities have made 
vigorous efforts to enforce the law both by in- 
spection at the ports and by investigation in 
indu.strial centers. More than forty thousand 
aliens were debarred on these grounds in the 
period from 1892 to 1929, and over sixteen 
hundred contract laborers were found and de- 
ported between 1906 and 1929. Prosecution of 
contracting companies has been a more difficult 
matter, but since 1907 the government has in a 
number of cases collected substantial fines. Yet 
report after report of the commissioner general 
of immigration has complained of the great 
difficulties of enforcement even of the amended 
law, and there can be no doubt that violations of 
its spirit have continued on a large scale. 

Particular difficulties of enforcement, as well 
as the most flagrant abuses, have existed in the 
case of the padrone system, through which the 
immigrant comes in under agreement not with 
an American company but with a contractor of 
his own race At first the padrone (Italian, boss) 
was merely labor agent and interpreter for the 
employer; but as the system developed these 
agents became principals, themselves controlled 
the labor of the immigrants and either fanned 
them out to employers or used them in enter- 
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p *i es of their own. The practise seems to have 
-legun with Italian labor on railroad construc- 
tion and other unskilled work; among the Syri- 
ans it took the form of the exploitation of 
peddlers under direct control of tlie patlrones; 
and still later it spread to the races from the Bal- 
kan peninsula and to Mexicans in the south- 
west. The system was peculiarly likely to lead to 
personal oppression through many forms of 
exploitation due to the control over the immi- 
grant by the padrone, as, for instance, when the 
padrone also acted as boarding house kee}>er and 
hanker. It reached perhaps its worst point in the 
widespread employment of young (ireek boot- 
blacks, under cfintracts often secured bv mort- 
gages on the family's land in the old countr}', in 
coiulitions of virtual slavery. In each case, how- 
ever, the padrone system has tended to decline 
as the race bec<jmes more firmly established in 
America, and together with other forms of 
contract labor it has become much less impor- 
tant with the reduction in the volume of immi- 
gration. 

Under the present (juota restrictions contract 
labor has ceased to be an acute issue, and it is 
now possible to sec that the agitation against it 
was merely an early form of the general move- 
ment toward restriction rather than a movement 
raising major questions of its own. The chief 
importance of the system both to the employers 
who made use of it and to the unions that fought 
it w'as its effect in increasing the migration of low 
standard workers, '^fhe real menace of their 
competition, from the labor point of view, lay 
not in the fact that they came to a particular 
employer but in the fact that they came to the 
country at all. 'I'he contract, to be sure, often 
brought them directly to the scene of a strike; 
but their effect in low'ering wages could hardly 
have been less had they been dumped upon the 
American labor market without knowing where 
to go. Nor wouUl employers have taken the 
trouble and expense of importation had equally 
large supplies of tractable labor been brought to 
the country in other ways. 'I'he issue, then, ap- 
pears to lose the unique importance sometimes 
attributed to it. As long as workers arc to be 
admitted in large numbers into countries of very 
difl'erent standards it will no doubt be necessary 
to restrain employers and others from taking 
undue advantage of their ignorance. 'I’liis may 
be accomplished as well by the Australian super- 
vision of contr.icts as by the American attempt 
to prohibit them altogether, and perhaps even 
more effectively by placing immigrants under 


the protection of government employment ex- 
changes. In any case regulation of contract labor 
strikes only at the terms under w hich workers of 
lower standards are to be introduced; the more 
substantial questions are those of the rate and 
amount of importation. 

Carter Goodrich 
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C'ON'rRACrS, public. Sw Public Con- 

TRACT.S. 

CONTRIBUTIONS, MILITARY. See Requi- 
sitions, Military. 

CONTROL, SOCIAL. In its wider sense the 
term social control describes any influence 
exerted by society upon the individual. In its 
narrower sense, as currently used by certain 
economists, it has come to mean the consciously 
planned guidance of economic processes. The 
tw'o types of control arc found in varying com- 
binations in all our social activities, and since the 
one term is used for both, they arc easily and 
frequently confii.sed. But a clear distinction 
must be made between those situations in wdiich 
control by a groiij> is unconscious and involun- 
tary and those in which a group explicitly uses 
and directs individuals toward the realization 
of its own purposes. Although custom and con- 
vention, for instance, are powerful in condition- 
ing the thought and conduct of man, society 
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does not exercise through them the same kind of 
control as it docs through education or the 
movement toward the abolition of war. C'ustoms 
are, however, continually being changed by the 
introduction of purposive activity on the jiart of 
some group. Itideed, as communities become 
more civilized, there is an attempt to take many 
of the unconscious, informal controls under the 
domination of intelligence and purpose — to 
make them serve conscious, formulated ends. 

I’he American sociologists first gave currency 
to the term social control, and earliest among 
them E. A. Ross by the jiublication of his book 
Sucial Control (New York igoi). I'heir work 
has been devoted largely to the study of social 
control in its wider sense, to exploring the forces 
by which the group molds and shapes the indi- 
vidual-forces such as custom, belief, public 
opinion, tabu and ceremony. Cooley contributed 
much to this analysis by his vivid studies of the 
social conditioning of the individual, and a score 
of sociologists here and abroad have helped to 
elaborate the description of the origin, nature 
UTuI extent of the stimuli and restraints under 
which the individual lives. Anthropology too 
has been of great iniportance in building up an 
objective technique for studying the forms of 
social control. 'I’lic detachment with uhith one 
views primitive people has brought the e.sscntial 
institutional relationships and forces into clearer 
per.spcctive. 

In its narrower sense, that is, as acti\e intelli- 
gent guidance of social processes, the idea of 
social control is thoroughly characteristic of the 
twentieth eentnrv. Other periods ha\e had the 
notion of “controls” and exercised them elTcc- 
tively , but none has had so clearly the concept of 
“control.” 'This is due on its practical side to the 
unparalleled achievements in the control of 
nature which have continually appeared, wnethcr 
in the fonn of new mechanical devices or th< 
discovery of unsusjiected natural resources. That 
the waste jiroduct of yesterday becomes ihe 
valued resource of tomorrow is almo.st the typ- 
ical drama of the twentieth century. On its 
intellectual side the interest in control may be 
traced in large part to a reaction against the 
schools of Spencer and the economic determin- 
ists who thought of evolution as advancing more 
or less automatically, regardless of man’s inter- 
ference. Influential in this reaction were the 
writings of Lester h'. Ward, who labored long 
and effectively to make clear the role of collec- 
tive intelligence in our social life. Among con- 
temporary writers L. T. Hobhouse in England 
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has been especially concerned to show how 
social evolution has come more and more to rest 
upon con.scious control by the human mind. In 
America the institutional school of economics, 
whose outstanding figures are Thorstein Vcblen, 
Wesley C. Mitchell and Walton H. Hamilton, 
has made imjiortant use of the concept of social 
control. Indeed, it is perhaps their central 
organizing principle. The emphasis of the insti- 
tutionalists is that economic arrangements are 
man made and susceptible of almost limitless 
variation. While for most economists the idea of 
control is like a mechanical bit of apparatus, for 
the institutionalists it is more of the nature of 
the guiding formula itself. 

It is the cs.sence of the historic process that 
controls are constantly losing their validity and 
giving way to new' ones. Both the nature and the 
agencies of control shift from age to age w ith the 
structure and functioning of society. Mediaeval 
society, for instance, affords illustration of con- 
trols in striking contrast to those of our own 
time. In the relatively .static organization of 
feudalism custom and authority constituted 
powerful controls. Custom regulated the dues 
and services of the villeins as well as the rights 
and obligations of the lord of the twelfth 
ctaitury manor; it dictateil the method of land 
cultivation; it prescribicl the daily routine of 
work and recreation; it was an important factor 
in determining the relation of buyers and sellers 
in the towns. To the modern mind, however, 
perhaps the mo.sl interesting controls were the 
moral and religious restraints upon economic 
life which issued from the chiiieh relating 
chiefly to the just price and the prohibition of 
interest. 'I’hesc controls W'erc enforced through 
the ecclcsia-stical courts as well as in the con- 
fessional and from the puljut; they apjicar as 
part of the moral code in the ordinances of town 
and guild as evidenced, for instance, by the 
famous rules against “regrating, forestalling, and 
engrossing.” Another great control of this period 
lay in the simple fact that personal relations 
were dominant in all the affairs of life. The face 
to face resjHmsibility of master and laborer, of 
producer anil consumer, constituted a type of 
control jHissible only in a world of small, self- 
sufficient units. 

In the break up of localism that followed the 
widening of commercial life and the rise of a 
money economy there was a confusion of con- 
trols typical of every transition period. Out 
of this confusion there gradually emerged a 
system of control administered by a central 
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government, whose aim was a narrow national- 
ism dominated by an obsession in favor of a 
monetary supremacy. 'Ehroiigh bounties, com- 
mercial treaties, colonial exploitatif>n, high 
duties on imports and a vigorous policy of 
taxation the state built up its balance of trade. In 
pursuance of mercantilistic theory foreign trade, 
shipping and manufactures were encouraged, 
while agriculture and domestic trade languished. 
Everywhere the hand of the government was 
visible and its weight heavy. 

The somewhat distorted controls of mercan- 
tilism led to a revolt toward the system now 
called economic individualism, or laissez faire. 
Men caught the vision of a society in which ex- 
ternal controls should be replaced by checks and 
balances within the system itself. If men could 
only work when and where they pleased, de- 
velop any trades from which profit could be won 
and leave the control of quality to the consumer 
— free from guild and government regulation — 
both individual and national welfare would be 
served. The ultimate control of the system was 
individual self-interest seeking pecuniary gain 
and regulated by “the invisible hand” of com- 
petition, which could be relied upon to direct 
labor and capital into the most fruitful channels, 
apportion the materials of production, stimulate 
technical processes and finally distribute the 
products by “the magic of the price mecha- 
nism.” 'rhethought of this period wasgreally in- 
fluenced by the physical sciences, and the con- 
trols of the economic order were regarded as 
analogous to those of physics. Debates ran in 
terms of trade and industry finding their own 
level, of wages and commodities tending toward 
a “natural” price, of the “law” of supply and 
demand. Man made controls such as legislators 
or reformers could devise were considered 
artificial and therefore vicious. Free enterprise 
itself was deemed a form of control more sure 
and more efficient than any man could achieve. 

'Fhis cluster of presuppositions called eco- 
nomic individualism found acceptance as a 
theory of social welfare during the great ex- 
ploitative period of economic life in the nine- 
teenth century, when the stores of natural 
wealth and the miraculously developing machine 
technique seemed to promise all things to all 
men. In this period of wastefulopulence planned 
guidance of economic processes seemed super- 
fluous. There arose, it is true, a number of re- 
form movements, some broadly humanitarian, 
others Christian or aesthetic in origin, condemn- 
ing the inefficiency, injustice or ugliness of the 


system. But the nineteenth century in general 
lived with the conviction that progress was 
inevitable, that it was inherent in nature and in 
man. 'Fhe unprecedented accumulation of 
wealth was unhesitatingly read as an increase in 
the general welfare — an interpretation which 
found happy confirmation in current religious 
beliefs. In this expanding milieu individual self- 
reliance and initiative had more than a fair 
chance to win their way and became therefore 
the great virtues of the economic system. This 
was particularly true in America with its wealth 
of natural resources and wide distribution of in- 
dustrial opportunity. ITntil the virtual dis- 
appearance of the fnintier neither the fact nor 
the philosophy of conscious social control could 
make much headway. 

During the past few decades the interest in 
social control has been steadily gaining ground. 
'Fhc forces at work in this tlevelopment are ilis- 
cerniblc at many difl'erent levels of our com- 
plicated corporate life. Largely as a result of the 
technological and economic changes of the past 
decades there has been a breakdown of individ- 
ualistic assumptions in almost every field of 
thought, particularly in ethics, psychology, law, 
education and religion. I'he transformation is 
due primarily to a deeper and more subtle 
understanding of the interrelation of men and 
institutions. It is now realized that the individual 
is in great part what his town, his family, his 
recreation, his church or his club makes him. 
Interest therefore has tended to focus more and 
more on the control of determining social con- 
ditions. It is now an intelligible social question 
to ask “What shall be done?” Undoubtedly the 
Russian experience has contributed enormously 
in making viviil the possibility of a deliberate 
change in any country in both the instruments 
and the aim of control. 

There exists today a vast multijilicity and con- 
fusing variety in the instruments of control. ILe 
government is in a sense the most obvious and 
clearly defined of these instruments, exercising 
wide powers through the general enforcement of 
law and order and the maintenance of many 
standards in the field of industrial and social 
arrangements. With the increasing complexity 
of social organization, particularly in urban 
development, the need for statutory rcgidations 
has increased. But regulation by law has for the 
average individual less immediacy and signifi- 
cance than a host of the more informal controls 
which surround him, such, for instance, as the 
agencies of information and communication — 
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the newspaper, the magazine, the radio and the 
movie. These pervasive influences are largely 
responsible for the building up ot tlie comjdex 
thing called public opinion. They mold men’s 
minds and fashion their tastes in everything, 
from the kind of words they use to the moral 
attitudes they adopt and the things they want to 
buy. It is through these agencies too, as well as 
other agencies of its own making, that the eco- 
nomic system creates the wants which it is pre- 
pared to satisfy. By advertising and a host of 
allied arts it exercises a continual selective pres- 
sure upon society, building up needs for specific 
goods and services. In the subtle hierarchy of 
twentieth century controls none is more per- 
sistent than this fashioning of wants and 
desires. 

The family too must be accounted an im- 
portant control, transmitting language, beliefs, 
ideas, tastes and standards. In spite of loosening 
bonds family influences are determinative for a 
large area of life. 'Fhe family is the focus for 
getting and spending and for the bequeathing of 
property; in its relation to the industrial system 
it is largely responsible for the quantity and 
quality of the labor supply. Yet the incidence of 
family control is to a great extent accidental. It 
comes under the guidance of no gcnendly ac- 
cepted planning. 'I'his is also true of the agencies 
of communication — they echo a million different 
voices. Among them is conflict; their relation to 
each other is chaotic, I low these controls are in 
their turn controlled and how they should be 
controlled, by what agencies and to what end, 
constitute a continual challenge to society. 

This same challenge applies also to the edu- 
cational system in school and college. Education 
is perhaps the most useful tool of social control 
but it works for militarists and class conscious 
snobs as well as for humanitarians and men of 
vision. In this as in other social institutions the 
critical problem is to keep it free from special 
interests and give it wise direction. Religion too 
has always exercised piowerful control although 
with the waning power of the creeds it has lost 
much of its importance. Preachers today are 
coming to have only such authority as is pos- 
8es.sed by writers and educators. I'hey no longer 
bring a special kind of salvation nc^r can they 
dictate specific rules of conduct, because they 
can neither threaten penalties nor promise sure 
rewards. 

The multiplicity of controls in modern society 
is perhaps most clearly illustrated in our eco- 
nomic life, where no consistent pattern or pro- 
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cedure is discernible. Most of our economic 
activities are still carried on by business organ- 
izations in accordance wdth the doctrine of 
economic individualism. Yet it need hardly be 
pointed out how far reaching arc the modifica- 
tions of free enterprise^ — through the network of 
legal relations and institutions on which the 
whole system rests, through slate interference, 
through the transfer of important industries 
from the “automatic” control of the competitive 
system to the deliberate control by administra- 
tive commissions. There are too the controls 
exercised by trade unions, chambers of com- 
merce, Rotary clubs and — increasingly im- 
portant — by trade associations wliich gather and 
distribute data, conduct lobbies, engage in co- 
operative advertising and frame and promulgate 
codes of business ethics and standards of prac- 
tise. Control through formulated codes, which 
played so large a part in guild activity and which 
has always been accepted in the professions, is 
coming to have more validity in business prac- 
tise today, as business management becomes 
more of a science and is taught as such. Another 
type of control arises from the dev clopment of a 
better tcchnicjue in the measuring art. As 
statistical information becomes more accurate, 
relevant and available, a new basis of control is 
established over a wide area of social life. Fi- 
nally, business, like every activity , is carried on in 
a complicated social setting where habits, cus- 
toni3, conventions and tabus all blend together 
in intriaite ways to determine daily procedure. 

The role of the state as an agency of control in 
economic activity has long been a point at issue. 
In the nineteenth century reformers were in- 
clinetl to rely largely upon the state for remedial 
action. I’he socialists of the period were state 
socialists. But in recent years there has been a 
marked tendency to rely upon more flexible and 
mobile instruments of economic control. ’I’his is 
due partly to the changing conception of the 
state as expressed in syndicalism and guild 
socialism but more to the fact that, while the 
war gav'^e stimulus to the idea of cooperative 
action for a common goal, war experience also 
suggested that the state as administrator tended 
to be inelastic and clumsy. And while post-war 
problems emphasized the need of the guidance 
of rational policy as against the mechanics of free 
enterprise, state action was no longer seen as the 
only alternative to the absence of control. 

The economic transformations initiated by 
the swift advance in technology call for coopera- 
tive action of a new kind and raise insistently the 
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vital query as to the appropriate torni of control. 
It is becoming increasinj^ly apparent that any 
number of individual judgments do not add up 
to a coherent policy in inaiitju rating a unified 
national power scheme or in dealing with a sick 
industry, such as coal, textiles or agriculture. 
'I’he field for individuals acting in isolation has 
been rapidly shrinking. New instruments or 
agencies which shall express a point of view 
wider than that of the individual are needed to 
plan and to administer. 'Fins need for collective 
activity is well illustrated by the unemployment 
problem. We now' see it as absurd, for example, 
to ajipeal to indi\idual self-reliance and initia- 
tive to cure the industrial situation in Great 
Britain, where two million find themselves un- 
employed. In this as in other cases it is obviously 
the total situation which calls for control. But 
if planned guidance is to be the order of the day, 
what instrumentalities shall have it in charge.^ 
What interests shall be represented.? Where 
shall be the locus of final authority.? 'Fhese are 
questions in which the problems of social con- 
trol come to clearest focus, ('ertain trends of in- 
novation in control are already ilusccrnible — an 
iiuireasing participation of the workers in man- 
agement, as witnessed by the whole gamut of 
schemes w'orking toward “industrial democracy” 
and the setting up of administrative machinery 
apart from the state. It is significant, for instance, 
that in most countries the propiosals for reorgan- 
izing the basic indu.stries no longer read in terms 
of bureaucratic state administration luit in terms 
of independent bodies, such as economic 
councils composed variously of representatives 
of consumers, technicians and workers, which 
function autonomously, giving to local units an 
important share in administrative responsibility. 

Nothing is more characteristic of the modern 
period than the vast multiplication of voluntary 
cxtragovernmental agencies for the control of 
special aspects of the environment. One has only 
to tlunk of the committees, societies, corpora- 
tions, associations, clubs, conferences, leagues, 
organizations, institutes, foundations and bu- 
reaus— all advocating control of some particular 
aspect of the en\ ironment— to see what a vast 
area is thus covered. Proposals and counter- 
proposals, ad \ocacy andjirotest abound. Modem 
life is largely rellected in this diversity of organ- 
ization — from leagues to make us “air minded” 
to societies for the promotion of Mothers’ Day 
or for the establishment of modern accounting 
methods. A good deal of this agitation is of only 
passing value; much is canceled by countcr- 


j>ropaganda; but some of it, such as the birth 
control movement, has profound social signifi- 
cance. 'Phe basic fact in the modern situation is 
that the idea of control has become familiar. 
“We have attained,” says John Dewey in his 
Quest for (,'ertainty (New York 1929, ju y), “at 
least subconsciously, a certain feeling of confi- 
dence; a feeling that control of the main condi- 
tions of fortune is, to an appreciable degree, 
passing into our own hands.” 

But what of the aims of control.? Where is 
conscious planning to lead? Is this welter of 
controls moving toward some commonly ac- 
cepted value? It seems that at present social 
control is under the tlomination of a number of 
scattered and disconnected objectives. Certain 
of these ob jectives are concrete and can easily be 
defined, such as the abolition ol w^ar, the elim- 
ination of inefficiency in its various forms, a 
higher standard of living for the lower levels of 
population. Beyond these specific ends, how- 
ever, there are other goals more vague and yet 
discernible as motivating infiuences, concepts 
such as freedom, equality, the creation of more 
desirable human types or the enrichment of 
human life. 'Phese more shadowy objectives vary 
with time and place; society advances first under 
one banner and then another. But among these 
activities it is at present hard to find any coher- 
ent interrelation or any dominating purpose. 
Rather men are torn and distracted by tlu* con- 
flict of controls. Whether they can ever be ii 
command of the total process is a difficult 
(jue.stion. 'Jo achieve greater cohiTcnce society 
must have prophets, poets and arti.sts to give a 
vivid sense of new values and a host of econ- 
omists, engineers and technicians who will 
translate these values into specific measures. 

Helen Evnu-rr 
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Chicago 1928); Clark, J. M., The Social Control of 
Business (Cliicago 1926); The Trend of Economics, cd. 
by R. Cl. 'rugwdl (New York 1924); Vehlen, ' 1 '. B., 
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(1928) 161-87; Lubin, Isador, and Eveiett, Helen, 
The British Coal Dilemma (New York 1927); Hamil- 
ton, W. 11 ., and Wright, H. R., A Way of Order for 
Bituminous Coal (New York 1928). 

CONVENTION, 1*01 J'i’ICAL. As used here 
the term desij^nates the system of dclcpjate con- 
ventions which was devised in the Unitetl 
States more than a century ago for the making 
of party nominations and the adoption of party 
plathirms. 'I'hat system still survives in the 
national field and in some of the states; else- 
where it has given place to the direct primary. 
The European parties in developing an extra- 
parliamentary organization have resorted to 
conferences or congresses which resemble the 
American convention witliout discharging quite 
the same functions. 

During the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, as the cleavage between F'ederalists 
and Republicans took shape, each party .saw 
the importance of designating candidates in 
advance of an election. In local areas a meeting 
of the more prominent politicians sufhccd. But 
in view of the difficulty of travel state wide 
nominations were entrusted to a legislative 
caucus; that is, to members of the legislature 
whom the party voters had already inv^e.stcd 
with a representative character. Similarly the 
presidential and vice presidential candidates 
were chosen by a congressional caucus. This 
sy.stem was well suited to a period of aristo- 
cratic leadership in politics. It gratlually gave 
way, howev'^er, as the Rcjniblicans sought to 
offset the superior resources of their opponents 
in patronage and newspaper support by regi- 
menting the voters and advancing to the attack 
in mass formation. Authority passed from the 


rich and the well born to the rank and file of 
party membership. lurst the county convention 
of elected delegates appeared.. Then, as the 
democratic ferment of the twenties stimulated 
organization, the new principle spread to larger 
areas. Everywhere the state convention super- 
seded the legislative caucus. 'I'he congressional 
caucus met for the last time in i(S24; for the 
election of 1S32 Anti-AIasons, National Repub- 
licans and Democrats all held national conven- 
tions at Baltimore. 

By the middle I'f the nineteenth century the 
parties had perfected a remarkable organization 
that lay quite outside the constitutional fabric 
of government. Its form was hierarchical. Based 
on the mass of ^larty members, who chose dele- 
gates at the primaries, it rose like a pyramid 
through successive electoral areas from aldcr- 
manic district to nation. Each area had its 
special dcli'gate convention. In the lower ranges 
the delegates were chosi*n directly by the rank 
and file of llie party; the .state convention, on 
the other hand, consi.sted of delegates from the 
county or assembly district conventions, which 
might themselves be two degrees removed from 
the popular vote. Delegates to these conventions 
were usually apportioned among the units of 
representation according to the party v'otc polled 
at the last election. Each state sent to the na- 
tional convent’on as many delegates as it had 
v^otes in the electoral college; that is, one for 
each senator ami representative in Congrc.ss. 
Beginning in 1S52 in the case of the Democrats 
and in iSho in the case of the Republicans the 
number was raised to two for each electoral 
vote. All of these delegates might be chosen 
by the state convention, or elsi- four by it and 
two by each congressional district convention. 
'Fhe Rejniblican jiaity in the eighties adopted 
the latter method, which still prevails except 
in the face of contradictory state legislation; 
the Democratic party has always left the method 
of choice to be determined by state rules. I'hc 
various parts of this elaborate nominating sys- 
tem became closely articulated; for the national 
machinery, which touched the supreme interest 
of the party in electing a president, pressed 
down on the local machinery and forced it into 
a common mold. 

Although haileil as an instrument of demo- 
cratic control the convention system did not 
fulfil anticipations. I'rom the beginning abuses 
maiiife.sted themselves. This voluntary and ex- 
tralegal system was much easier to manipulate 
than the caucus of public representatives had 
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been, and in the era of loose political morality 
that followed the Civil War professional poli- 
ticians gained control of it and bent it to their 
corrupt and sinister ends. Since the abuses were 
flagrant, reform took a correspondingly drastic 
shape. 'Foward the end of the century a move- 
ment began which in the end, although less 
completely in the South than elsewhere, sub- 
jected party practise to legal regulation. The 
primary, upon which the wliolc edifice of con- 
ventions rested, was assimilated to the general 
election, with public officers in charge and with 
a secret ballot; the law even went so far Jis to 
fix the conditions of party membership; and 
to a certain extent the procedure of the con- 
ventions themselves was regulated. 

These statutory guaranties might well have 
restored the prestige of an institution whose 
persistence for three ejuarters of a century 
seemed to establish a claim to popular regard. 
No time was allowed, however, to test their 
efficacy. A resurgence of Democratic funda- 
mentalism brought forward new doctrines of 
political control. Beginning with the state wide 
mandatory laws of Wisconsin (1905) and Oregon 
(1910) the direct primary supplanted the dele- 
gate convention. There are today only ftmr 
states in which the convention system stands 
intact: Connecticut, New Mexico, Rhode Island 
and Utah. In five others — Idaho, Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, New York — the state con- 
vention still survives; and in Iowa the conven- 
tion is employed whenever the highest candidate 
for any office, slate or local, receives less than 
35 percent of the total primary vote. 

For a time it seemed that the national con- 
vention would also disappear. In his message 
of December, 1913, President Wilson urged 
Congress to abolish it and substitute a national 
direct primary. Nothing came of that proposal; 
indeed. Congress is probably without constitu- 
tional power to effect the change. Meanwhile 
some of the states had sought to control the 
action of their delegates by means of presi- 
dential primary laws and thus to limit the 
convention’s freedom of choice. By 1916 twenty- 
five states had enacted such laws. Enthusiasts 
believed that the convention would be reduced 
to the role of registering the votes of pledged 
delegates. Since that time, however, enthusiasm 
has cooled. The laws of five states have been 
repealed, the laws of two others held uncon- 
stitutional. The presidential primary can no 
longer be regarded as a menace to the discre- 
tionary power of the convention. 


Not only has the national convention survived 
the tidal wave of direct primary legislatiom 
which swept over most of the states; it still 
conducts its business substantially without ex- 
ternal control. There are limits to the possi- 
bilities of regulation by state law. Even if all 
the states —instead of the present minority — 
established preferential primaries and required 
delegates to support the local popular choice, 
the delegates would in ordinary circumstances 
recover complete liberty of action after the first 
few ballotings in the convention. The explana- 
tion lies in the phenomenon of the “favorite 
sons.” If there is no “general favorite” or no 
“logical candidate” (like Woodrow Wilson in 
1916 or Calvin Coolidge in 1924), then the race 
is open, state pride asserts itself and a governor 
in this state or a United States senator in that 
is gnwMned for the nomination. In bringing 
him forward the politicians may have no belief 
in his ultimate success. Tliey may be scheming 
to desert him and sell out to one of the leading 
candidates should the convention become dead- 
locked. 'I’he best way to deadlock the conven- 
tion is to block the ]>ath of the favorite sons 
of other states in the local primaries; opposition 
to a favorite son in his ov\n state, furthermore, 
involves serious hazards to “foreign” contenders 
both because of the ill feeling that may be 
engendered and because of the chances of a 
defeat that would puncture the illusion of gen- 
eral popularity. The ]')residentiai primary has 
thus tended to multiply the number of candi- 
dates for the nomination. Consequently, it has 
made and can make no serious inroads upon 
the freedom of the convention in selecting the 
presidential candidate. 

The Democratic and Republican conventions 
differ somewhat in composition and procedure. 
In 1928 there were 1100 Democratic and 1089 
Republican delegates. The difference lies partly 
in the fact that the Republicans abandoned in 
1913 the practise of apportioning delegates 
strictly on the basis of the electoral vote of each 
state. The old practise had involved scandal 
and complaint; for the delegates from the solid 
South, which is overwhelmingly Democratic, 
represented little more than coteries of office- 
holders. The present rule of apportionment, 
adopted in 1923, gives each state four delegates 
at large and one delegate from each congres- 
sional district; three additional delegates at large 
if the state cast its electoral vote for the last 
presidential candidate of the party; and one 
additional delegate from each district which 
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cast 10,000 Republican votes. I’he territories 
and outlying possessions send thirty-eight dele- 
gates to the Democratic convention, ten to the 
Republican. As to procedure two peculiarities 
of the Democratic rules deserve notice: the nilc 
that requires a two-thirds vote for the nomi- 
nation of the candidates and the unit rule. 'I'hc 
latter provided originally that all the delegates 
of a state, if so instructed by the state conven- 
tion, must cast a solid vote as determined by 
the majority of the delegation. 'Fhe rule was 
modified in 1912. It no longer applies to dele- 
gates who are directly elected in congressional 
districts under a mandatory state law. 

The functions of the national convention arc 
threefold: it adopts the party platform, names 
the presidential and vice presidential candidates 
and elects the national committee. First of all, 
liowcver, disputed claims to membership must 
be settled. A committee on credentials con- 
siders each contest in turn, reviews the evidence 
on which the national committee based its 
decisions in making out the provisional li.st 
(temporary roll) of delegates and reports to 
the convention for final action. It has happened, 
although rarely, that the seating of certain dele- 
gates has determined the character of the plat- 
form and of the nominations. Another com- 
mittee drafts the platform. Upon controversial 
issues that divide the party it usually manages 
to bring factions together in support of a com- 
promise formula; but if it fails, a minority 
report will he made and the rift in the party 
empha.sized by debate and vote upon the floor 
of the convention. 'Fhe emotions of the dele- 
gates themselves and of the vast audience in 
the galleries are less likely to be stirred by 
questions of policy than by the flamboyant 
nominating speeches and by the dramatic shifts 
and turns in the subsequent balloting. When 
the name of a popular candidate is announced 
or when some state delegation swings its whole 
vote to him, a wild paroxy.sm ensues. The so- 
called convulsion or epileptic fit may continue 
for an hour or more, only to be succeeded by a 
new demon.stration still more noisy and sus- 
tained in favor of a rival candidate. These 
scenes of almo.st incredible disorder have little 
effect, however, upon the outcome. Develop- 
ments which may seem fortuitous are really 
the result of shrewd calculation. Crack poli- 
ticians direct operations from the privacy of 
committee rooms; they are constantly manoeu- 
vring for advantage, conferring with the manag- 
ers of rival candidates, negotiating alliances. 
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At last the break comes. By virtue of some secret 
understanding one of the chief contenders sud- 
denly flashes ahead to the nomination; or else 
a “dark horse” emerges, a man who has scarcely 
been mentioned (except among the initiated) 
as a presidential possibility and who has been 
kept in hiding until the right hour has struck. 
Delegation after delegation, weary of the pro- 
longed deadlock, shifts its vote to him. The 
convention is stampeded. Such situations do 
occur. Yet in a surv'cy of the last half century 
deadlocks and dark horses will not often be 
encountered. In fact, two times out of every 
three there has been a “logical candidate” 
whose victory on the first or second ballot 
could confidently be predicted. 

When judged in the light of its important 
functions the national convention must seem 
utterly inadequate. It is an assemblage of self- 
seeking politicians rather than statesmen. With 
2000 tlelegates and alternates and a mob of 
more than 10,000 spectators thirsting for excite- 
ment it is incapable of deliberation and re- 
sponds to the will of dexterous wirepullers 
behind the scenes. Meeting for a few days and 
then dissolving it escapes all responsibility. 
Nevertheless, its persistence for almost a cen- 
tury indicates its adaptability to the political 
environment; and, further, in a country of such 
vast area and such economic diversity, where 
politics tends to become sectional, it stands out 
as the great national gathering of the party and 
fixes attention upon the ideal of national unity. 

Edward McCheknky Sait 
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CONVENTIONS, SOCIAL. Conventions are 
rules or standards of conduct or behavior pre- 
scribing what is to be done or not to be done 
by the members of a given group or community. 
Conventions are differentiated from legal rules, 
moral precepts and fashions by the degree oi 
obligation felt toward their fulfilment, the kind 
of feeling evoked by their violation, the form 
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of the sanctions whereby they arc enforced, 
the generality or range of the persons or inter- 
ests they aft'cct and their degree of jicrmanence. 
They are generally held to be less binding and 
authoritative than moral precepts and legal rules 
and arc often criticized in the light of moral 
ideals. When a convention is disregarded or a 
faux pas committed, one feels uncomfortable 
and the chagrin may be momentarily very 
acute, but upon reflection it is recognized as a 
temporary disturbance not comparable with the 
feeling of remorse experienced when a moral 
rule is broken. With regard to enforcement con- 
ventions lack the coercive authority vested in 
the machinery of government which law pos- 
se.sses in modern .society, but depend upon the 
sanctions and compulsions of public opinion. 
They arc generally confined to groups or classes 
of people, and members of other classes are 
not as a rule expected to live u}) to them, al- 
though if possessed of prestige value they may 
inspire emulation. Legal and moral rules, on 
the other haml, apply more generally within 
given communities. Con\entions, although va- 
riable when considered over long periods of 
time, are relatively more permanent than 
fashions. 

Conventions are best understood as habits of 
thought or behavior which have become gen- 
eralized and almost automatic in their operation. 
The more automatic an act the greater the 
difficulty experienced by one acting in opposi- 
tion to it, and a di.stincl sense of discomfort 
is felt when one observes others acting in a 
manner contrary to one’s fixed modes of behav- 
ior. In addition to these factors, which are 
operative in all routine behavior ami may prove 
susceptible of e\})lanatiori in jihysiological 
terms, there are other psychological factors in- 
volved arising out of what may be called the 
normative aspects of conventions. In the senti- 
ments, or groups of emotional dispositions, 
associated with conventions and condemning 
their breach there is present a rational element, 
the recognition, however vague, of the impor- 
tance of order and the necessity of knowing 
what to e\]K*ct and what is cxfiected in given 
situations. Around the.se cluster the .social feel- 
ings and un])ulses which gi\e conventions their 
coTnjH'lling force. In .iddition, all rules of action 
express attempts at adaptation to the needs of 
social life, eflorts at mutual adjihstmcnt; and 
each cornention is chargeil with the feelings 
which have inspired the adjustments which it 
crystallizes. When a particular convention is 


violated, the shock experienced expresses partly 
respect for what is customary and partly a 
sense of maladjustment connected with the 
particular situation. 

'I'he mode of origination of conventions may 
be.si be analyzed by considering how they 
change. They appear to change by a process of 
crumbling and partial attrition; minute changes 
are made until at la.st complete transformation 
has been efi'ected. So it may be with origins. 
I’he efforts at adaptation made by individuals 
arc gradually generalized or in cases of clash 
and conflict are mutually mfitlibed until a cxirn- 
mon line of behavior is established. 

The explanation of the diffusion of conven- 
tions in terms of a postulated inborn tendency 
to imitate mu.st be received with caution. Dis- 
tinction must be nuide between ea.ses in which 
the acts imitated are themselves sjiontaneous 
and cases in which acts new to the individual 
imitating are proNoked by his observation of 
their performance by others. 

'Phe value of conventions is mo.st easily ob- 
served in types of conventionalization which 
have no moral reference. Thus, for examine, 
language is a sy.stem of conventional signs and 
all sciences employ symbols which facilitate 
thought and communication. In the.se cases 
convention secures a correspondence or con- 
cordance of repriscntation and interpretation 
which is of the highest utility in the develop- 
ment of cooperative effort. In a similar manner 
the exi.stencc of well understood rules of be- 
havior facilitates social intercourse and serves 
to make .social life run more .smoothly. The 
abuses and dangers of conventions arise from 
the tendency of habits to become automatic 
and to thwart new or spontaneous tendencies. 
Conventions arise out of an indefinite number 
of interactions between individuals and contain 
elements of spontaneity and even of inspiration, 
but once formed they tend to become fixed 
grooves confining and controlling future action 
and thought Societies ruled by conventions 
are apt to resist new ideals or, when forced to 
make terms with them, to transform them be- 
yond recognition. 'Phe originality and spon- 
taneity of indivitkials is thus smothered in 
tradition, and their ideals are decked out with 
conventions which take all the life out of them. 
If all men and all clas.ses of men had the .same 
interests and were equal in discernment and 
if circumstances never changed, conventions 
would afford an automatic solution to the prob- 
lems of social life. In fact, however, the process 
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of adjustment involves conflict between classes 
with divergent interests and men of unequal 
critical powers, and the resulting convention 
is not always that form of behavior wliich would 
be best from the point of view of society as a 
whole. In this way conventions are made to 
serve as instruments of snobbery and class 
prestige and become serious obstacles to new 
adjustments. 
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CONVERSION, RKLlCaOlTS. Conversion 
applies to a marked “change of heart,” an emo- 
iional regeneration, typically sudden in its advent 
or consummation, affecting radically the out- 
look, the inner adjustment and the habits of life 
of an individual. 'The standard reference of the 
term is to a religious e\periencc. It may take the 
form of a conviction of a revelation, of com- 
munion with the divine, of assurance of salva- 
tion; its jLsychological effect is a sense of .spirit- 
ual ca.se and security, a resolution of conflict, 
a singleness of devotion to an accepted principle, 
a surrender of self to a higher cause, a delightful 
.sense of reconciliation. 'The need of conversion 
arises from, or is strengthened by, a trouliled 
feeling of sin or guilt, of unworthincss and in- 
completeness. A deep measure of actual sinful- 
ness is not necessary to the experience; indeed, 
the exaggerated feeling of guilt for slight devia- 
tions from the moral code is often characteristic 
.)f those who have been converted. On the other 
hand, recoil from a life of indulgence is no less 
common as a phase of conversion. The conver- 
sion of the drunkard, typically by a religious ap- 
peal but at times through emphasis on a 
moral issue only, is of the same order. Such cases 
warrant the extension of the term to any refor- 
mation that reclaims the convert from a life of 
crime, from anti.social attitudes - a right about 
face in the central personal life. 

Conversion is most important as a chapter in 
the history and psychology of religion Among 
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primitive pc'oples few phenomena of the type 
associated with conversion have been observed. 
This is undoubteilly due largely to the fact that 
religious acts and beliefs .ire so intimately 
merged with all the major life intere.sts that 
group membership imjdics undeviating partici- 
pation in the cult with no occasion for any sort 
of assumption of new religious loyalties. In fact, 
it can be said that until the development of great 
historical religions the individual’s faith was so 
deeply imbedded in the mores that he had little 
choice in the matter of belief. C'onversi(»n as a 
theological doctrine is thus comparatively recent 
and has only developed gradually to meet the 
problem of the skeptical doubts ami even back- 
slidings in faith consequent upon increa.sed con- 
tacts with other peoples and other religions 
'I’ll us in the Old 'restament conversion meant a 
return to the fold, or “realizing one’s own nature 
again,” and was to be attested significantly by a 
return of material prosperity to the faithful. In 
Christian thought generally conversion was con- 
ceived to be the chief object of the church, 'I’liis 
meant to the Catholic complete submission to 
the church and to Protestant sects redemption of 
each soul out of his original sin by divine grace. 
Evangelicalism has resulted in an even greater 
emphusison conversion. Among typical proselyt- 
ing religions conversion has been made ex- 
tremely ea.sy, so that it is po.ssible, for example, 
for entire tribes to be converted to Hinduism by 
the use of flim.sy historical fictions. All that is 
required of a man in onler to become afliliated 
with Mohammedan sects is the repetition of the 
schahadah formula, “There is no God but Allah 
and Mohammed is his jirojihet ” In most of the 
Buddhist sects, however, conversion takes on 
more of an imjiercejitible and pas.sive character, 
due largely to the philosophical and rational 
nature of the religion. 

This experience of a rapid and striking change 
in the orientation of belief has been most often 
associated with religion, but a very similar 
procc.ss is to be found in social reform move- 
ments of certain types. Radicals, reformers, 
prophets, new sects, humanitarian cults, ideal- 
istic communities, withdrawals from the ac- 
cepted modes of life and an array of esoteric 
movements proceed w^ith some emphasis on 
conversion and with use of the propaganda that 
makes recruits to a special faith. A specificall) 
religious factor is usually present even in such 
movements, which are characteristically per- 
vaded by a messianic, revivalist, revelatory 
pioneering spirit and marked by dramatic and 
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fantastic episodes of conversion among leaders 
and followers alike. 

Intrinsically conversion is an individual ex- 
perience; certainly it has been such in the case of 
the great converts, especially those who upon 
such commanding compulsion have founded a 
religion or entered upon a sanctified life. Yet 
many conversions result from the influence of 
tradition and example, from knowledge of the 
experience of others and from direct social 
pressure on the part of organized faiths. 'I'hus 
conversion is most common among faiths which 
emphasize the value of the exiH;ricncc and are 
organized to incite it tlirough revivals or other 
evangelical techniques. Under such conditions 
the phenomenon passes into the orbit of the 
crowd apj^cal, the contagion of numbers and the 
accompanying mass excitement. Y^et, by what- 
ever means conversion takes place, the individ- 
ual susceptibility to the experience remains 
decisive. 

Conversion is predominantly a phenomenon 
of adolescence. A recent survey by E. T. Clark, 
The Psychology of Religions Awakening (New 
York 1929), bears out the conclusions dtirived 
from general observation. It indicates that the 
average age of those who experience the change 
as a crisis is about seventeen, but it is lower by 
three or four years if milder types of emotional 
stimulation are included in the definition. About 
57.7 percent of the men and 71 jiercent of the 
women studied experienced only a gradual 
growth in the religious life; only about 6.7 per- 
cent passed through a critical or acute stage of 
conversion. 'I'hcre were marked group and sex 
diflFerences, however; thus among Negroes acute 
conversion was experienced by 25 percent of all 
those studied and in the total group it occurred 
in the case of 2.5 percent of the women and 14.6 
percent of the men. A marked decline in the 
frequency of conversion in recent years is indi- 
cated by the fact that 35. S percent of those over 
forty years of age recorded a critical conversion; 
interestingly enough the same proportion held 
for those of younger age groups W'ho had been 
subject to a stern theological training. Rural 
communities where the older religious attitudes 
survive show three times as many W'ho have ex- 
perienced a crisis as compared with cities. 
Conversions have been to a large extent “typed 
by a theology which insisted upon them.” 

The immediate incentives to conversion vary; 
probably at the most youthful age social pres- 
sure dominates, at the pivotal age the sense of 
sin and fear play an increasing part, while later 


the motive shifts to the moral ideal of a righteous 
life. Conversion is most frequently a specific 
accompaniment of the adolescent storm and 
stress, of the distracted search for a goal or a 
haven of belief in a period characterized by a 
pervasive emotional unrest deeply colored by 
erotic yearning. Conversion precipitates and 
hastens the organization of the personality. 
Many individuals are immune to the experience, 
some through lack of sensibility to the invisible 
and the spiritual, others through temporary in- 
hibitions which disappear later in life. James 
regarded as the psychological component of sus- 
ceptibility to conversion the temperament with 
a large and potent subconscious life as opposed 
to those whose direction is dominantly conscious 
and reflective with meager margins for sub- 
conscious activity. The temperament favorable 
to conversion also favors automatisms in other 
directions. In marked instances the phenomenon 
is definitely hypnotic, allied to trance states, and 
may induce hallucinations and motor distur- 
bance, convulsive or jiassively ecstatic. More- 
over, the technique for jiroducing automatic and 
hypnotic phenomena is similar to that emjiloyed 
in stimulated conversion. 'I'he existence of emo- 
tional waves during revivals indicates the con- 
tagious factor which must ha\'e been present in 
hysterical outbreaks and psychic manias of past 
ages as well as in those of modern times. 
Starbuck classified the converted into those 
proceeding more by self-direction, the “voli- 
tional” type, and those who yield wholly to 
emotional abandon, the type of “self-surrender.” 
Both attitudes result in states of ecstacy or 
“unselfing.” The analogy to faith cures, to 
mediumistic control, even to purging by way of 
psychoanalysis, is clear. A more recent writer, 
Schou, points out the pathological nature of 
some of the manifestations, such as that of the 
depression period preceding exaltation, par- 
ticularly in the case of youthful subjects. The 
closeness of the analogy to the automatic states, 
mediumship and automatic revelation is in- 
creased by the often overlooked existence of a 
period of incubation, which makes the conver- 
sion less abrupt and sudden than it appears. 

The value of conversion is variously appraised 
by adherents of different persuasions. The 
modern educational temper distinctly favors the 
more gradual growth as the more normal, with 
the avoidance of the intense experiences of con- 
version with their menace of hysterical and 
psychopathic development. There has been 
considerable difference of opinion as to the 
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permanence of conversion. Some hold that 
despite the frequency of backsliding changes in 
those who undergo the more critical experience 
are as enduring as in those who come to their 
convictions more gradually; others question 
whether there is a more marked change in the 
way of life of those who have been converted 
abruptly through stimulated excitement than in 
the case of those who attain their case of mind 
and settled guidance by quieter, more gradual 
unfoldment. The general impression that the 
cruder forms of conversion are characteristic of 
those of lower mental levels is probably correct; 
on the other hand, it is well to recognize with 
James that “there are higher and lower limits 
set to each personal life,” and that “a small 
man’s salvation” will still be a great fact for 
him. One can thus endorse Emerson’s view that 
even “poor Crump” no less than the most regal 
of characters is the better man for a sense of 
compunction. 
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Experience (New Yoik igoa); Starbuck, E. D., The 
Psychology of Rclifiton (3rd ed. J^ondon igii); 
Stratton, Ci. M., Psycholoffy of the Reliffious Life 
(London iqii); Coe, ti. A., The Psvcholofiy of Relt- 
ftion, University of Chicago, Publications m UeliRiou« 
Education (Chicago igi6); lAniha, J. 11 ., A Psycho- 
logical Study of Religion (New York igizl, I)avcnp<»rt, 
F. M., Primitive Traits in Relif>ious- Revn'ah (New 
York 1005); Dimond, S. (L, The Psycholoi’v of the 
Methodist Revwal (London 1^26) chs. \iii x; Sanctis, 
Santc dc. La conversione rclimosa (Boloj^na 1024), tr. 
by Helen Aufmr (London 1027); St hou, II. J., 
Rehfiidsitet og syffeliffc sind\til\tande (2nd ed t'«>pcn- 
hagen 1024), tr. by W. W. Worstcr as Religion and 
Morbid Mental States (New York 1926); Clark, E. T., 
The Psychology of Religious Azoakening (New York 
1029 ). 

CONVERSION OF DEBT. See Public Debt. 

CONVEYANCES. See Land Transfer. 

CONVICT LABOR. See Prison Labor. 

CONVOY. See Searches and Seizures. 

COOKE, JAY (1821-1905), American financier. 
Cooke accumulated his initial wealth as a partner 
of Philadelphia bankers whose employment he 
had entered as a clerk. In 1861 he established a 
banking house of his own. Soon after he worked 
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out successfully popular methods of bond selling 
in support of the Union and was made sole 
private fiscal agent for a large part of the war and 
post-war issues. I'o raise the relatively heroic 
sums required he made extensive use of adver- 
tising, systematically cultivated the press and 
aimed directly at the classes which commonly 
did not invest, mingling the arguments of 
patriotism with those of thrifty security. Cooke’s 
compensation, probably moderate as bankers* 
charges go, amounted in the aggregate to a com- 
fortable fortune. By argument and example he 
aided in setting up the national banking sys- 
tem, which became a timely market for govern- 
ment securities, a feature not without ajipeal to a 
fi.scal agent. Intimate past experience with the 
currency and solvency of state banks added to 
his enthusiasm. Involving himself later in land 
speculation and a connecting railroad to the lake 
head, Cooke became interested in the Northern 
Pacific. 'Fhc popular technique and prestige of 
the war years were cajiitalized in raising funds 
for the transcontinental route. Unrealizable 
a.ssets in the shape of construction advances 
contributed to the suspension of his chain of 
banking houses and precipitated the panic of 
1873. (.\)oke retrieved his losses by a happy 
mining investment. 

Cooke’s personality was insistent and im- 
perial. He was a shrewd economic analyst of 
political events, of which he kept himself in- 
timately informed when they concerned him. He 
iLsed such methods as the times demanded to 
.secure authority for what he wished to do. His 
mind was clear as to the more personal benefits 
likely to result from campaign contributions. A 
genial hospitality served him as a useful 
instrument. 

'PiiOR Hulturen 

Consult: Obcrlioltzcr, Ellis Paxson, Jay Cooke, 
Financier oj the Ch'il War, 2 vols. (Philadelphia 1907); 
Smalley, ICu^ene V., History if the Northern Pacific 
Railroad {Nev/ York 1883). 

COOLEY, CHARLES HORTON (1864- 
1929), American social philosopher. lie was the 
son of ’Fhomas M. Cooley, distinguished jurist 
and professor of law at the University of 
Michigan, where, as undergraduate, graduate 
student, instructor in economics and professor 
of sociology the younger Cooley spent his entire 
life. 

Cooley was a shy, unobtrusive person handi- 
capped by an impediment in speech and partial 
deafness. His lectures were filled with such quiet 
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phrases as “it seems to me” and “often I 
wonder”; his writing is of an almost classic 
simplicity quite free from academic pretentious- 
ness. He did not dramatize issues or combat 
conventional creeds. He was more concerned 
with que stions than with answers, with the 
starling point than the march of the argument. 
His attack was never direct; he was content to 
raise problems, present points of view and sug- 
gest leads; he trusted the mind of his reader or 
hearer to carry on to the practical result. 

What he had to say too appeared very simple. 
Life is a single whole; if it is tf) be understood it 
is to be seen complete; if it is cut up it dies. Its 
meaning is to be found by attention to process. 
Men are born into communities; communities 
are made by men. Tlie ideas and usages which 
make up the social onlc-r are interrelated and 
changing; they cannot be set down in mechan- 
ical formulae. Society is not an aggregation of 
individuals; the individual is not a part of a 
social organism. Society and the individual are 
inseparable, complements rather than antitheses, 
constantly remaking each other in an endless 
process of institutional change. This theme, 
with the varietl detail of man’s many conventions 
as accompaniment, runs through his trilogy on 
social thefiry. It was all very obvious — once 
Cooley had set it down. 

Its elementary character makes Cooley’s 
work of outstanding importance. It scraps as 
irrelevant or limits as narrowly useful a mass of 
professional erudition; the theory of value as an 
explanation of the economic order is an attempt 
“to tell time by the second hand of a watch.” 
It reveals the industrial .system as a more or less 
orderly complex of arrangements not different 
in kind from the conventions which make up the 
state. It invites realistic studies of man’s institu- 
tions— -the market, marriage, education, prop- 
erty, freedom, the press. It discards an outworn 
individualism and presents an adeipiale in- 
tellectual basis for a program of social control. 
It enables contemporary society to be studied 
and directed in terms of contemporary thought. 
Cooley concerned himself little, however, with 
passing causes or current reform. As an in- 
tellectual radical he was intent upon getting to 
the root of the matter. His work was to free the 
study of man in society from bondage to the 
intellectual system of time and place. 

Walton H. Hamilton 

Important works-. Human Nature and the Social Order 
(New York 1902, rev. ed. 1922); Social Organization 
(New York 1909); Social Process (New York 1918); 


Life and the Student (New York 1927); Soctologtcal 
Theory and Soiial Research, ed. by R. C. Angell (Ne\/ 
York 1930). 

Consult: Mead, G. H., “Cooley’s Coniribution to 
American Social Thought’’ in Amerccon Journal of 
Sociology, vol. x.K\v (1930) 693 706; Angell, R. C., 
“Cooley’s Heritage to Social Research’’ in Socud 
Forces, vol. viii (1930) 340-47, Hamilton, Walton H., 
“Charles Horton Coole\ ’’ in Smud Forces, vol. viii 
(1929-30) 183 87; Wood, A. E., “C’harlcs Horton 
Cooley: an Appreciation’’ in American journed ot 
Sociology, vol. XXXV (1930) 707-17. 

COOLEY, I’HOMAS MclNTYRE (1S24-98), 
American jurist. 'Ehe appearance of Cooley’s 
Constitutional Limitations^ in 1868 with its lead- 
ing doctrine of implied c 'ustitutional limitations 
upon the legislative powers of the states, apart 
from the provisions oi their wTitten constitu- 
tions, marked the turning point in the history of 
American constitutionalism. The present wide 
scope of the doctrine of judicial review makes it 
ca.sy to forget that originally it was only of 
narrow application. The federal constitution 
contained limitations upon the .states only in such 
clauses as the contract clause, and the due 
process clauses of both the state and federal 
constitutions were regarded only as procedural 
safeguards. I'he conservative perceived that the 
doctrine of judicial review would be an inade- 
quate defense against popular encroachment 
without a broadening of existing constitutional 
limitations; and .some of the early judges like 
Paterson, Marshall, Chase, Kent and Story 
sought to find extraconstitutional limitations for 
the protection of vested rights by appealing to 
the “higher law” philosophy of the social com- 
pact and to natural and inalienable rights. These 
attempts were arrested, however, })y the tri- 
umph of Jacksonian democracy, and until 
about the middle of the nineteenth century the 
state legislatures were virtually supreme. Their 
powers did not begin to be discredited until the 
panics of 1837 and 1857 brought into question 
their enormous expenditures for public im- 
provements and their authorization of subsidies 
to the railroads. 

It is significant that Cooley’s Constitutional 
Limitations appeared shortly after the Civil War 
and in the very year of the adoption of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The war, undermining 
the powers of the states, had strengthened the 
con.servalivc reaction. Cooley’s was the first 
work to deal in a systematic manner with all the 
limitations resting upon the states; previous 
works on constitutional law had been concerned 
only with the federal constitution. Coolev. be- 
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lieving that written constitutions did not so 
much create new frames of government as em- 
body the past political experience of a people, 
deduced his implied constitutional limitations 
from this background rather than from any 
notions of higher law, which indeed he expressly 
repudiated. But it is clear that he had merely 
discovered a more persuasive formula, simply 
taking the results of the early higher law cases to 
support it. His implied constitutional limita- 
tions, derived from such ideas as the separation 
of powers, checks and balances and constitu- 
tional government in general, have an extremely 
wide range: legislatures could not interfere with 
judicial functions; taxation could be lawful only 
for a public purpose and the power of eminent 
domain could be exercised only to take property 
for a public use; legislation could not be of a 
special or discriminatory character; and, above 
all, vested rights could not be divested even 
apart from the due process clauses of the state 
constitutions. Yet Cooley was in fact the first 
American text writer to engage upon an ex- 
tended analysis of the concept of due process 
and to conceive it broadly as a bulwark against 
every arbitrary interference of government, thus 
preparing the way for the interpretation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment as it came to be ac- 
cepted by the Supreme Court in the eighties. 
Cooley believed his conclusions to be justified by 
precedent, but his creative role is evident from 
his insistence, among other doctrines, that 
taxation must be for a public purpose, a rule 
clearly against the weight of existing authority 
but useful in checking the action of the state 
legislatures in favor of such private corporations 
as the railroads. The very variety of the state 
constitutions often led Cooley to disregard in- 
dividual difi'ercnces in favor of broad general 
principles. Moreover, his conservative emphasis 
upon i>roperty as opposed to personal rights 
came naturally to him as a product of the fron- 
tier. Born in a remote rural section of New York 
and emigrating to Michigan, he had despite the 
handicap of poverty and the lack of formal edu- 
cation succeeded in becoming judge of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan, a position he held 
for over twenty years. 

In his later years Cooley played an important 
part in railroad regulation, especially as chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the first four years of its history. During 
this period he dominated the commission and 
was largely responsible for turning it into a 
ouasi-judicial body. He constantly sought for 
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ruling principles of rate regulation and in some 
of his decisions and reports contributed to the 
theory of rate making. 

But neither his judicial nor administrative 
services nor any of his later books can be com- 
pared in the importance of their effects with his 
Constitutional Limitations. In the decades after 
its publication it was the most frequently cited 
work in American constitutional law. Bryce 
submitted his American Commonwealth to 
Cooley for examination. It has been said, and 
probably without too much extravagance, that 
Cooley is as important in American as Coke is in 
English constitutional law. Cooley’s doctrine of 
implied constitutional limitations must now 
seem startling if, indeed, it really remains com- 
prehensible. But far from becoming obsolete 
it has become assimilated under the “rule of 
reason” in the extremely broad interpretation of 
the due process claii.se of the Fourteenth 
Amendment that now prevails. 

William Slagle 

Important works'. A Treatise on the Constitutional 
Limitations Which Rest upon the Legislative Powers of 
the States of the American Union (Bo.ston 1868; 8th ed,, 
2 vols., 1927); The Law of Taxation (Chicago 1876; 
4th ed. 1924); A Treatise on the Law of Torts (Chicago 
1879; rev. and enlarged ed. bv A. H. Throckmorton, 
Chicago 1930). 

Consult: Haines, Charles Grove, The Revival of 
Natural Law Concepts (C'ambridge, Mass. 1930) ch. 
v; Mott, R. L., Due Protess of Law (Indianapolis 1926) 
ch. xi; Weeks, O. Douglas, “Some Political Ideas of 
Thomas McIntyre Cooley” in Southwestern Political 
and Social Science Quarterly, vol. vi (1925-26) 30-39; 
Knowlton, Jerome C., in Michigan Law Revinv, vt)l. v 
(i9o(>-o7) 309-25; Hutchins, H. B., in Great American 
jMwyers, ed. by W. D. Lewis, 8 vols. (Philadelphia 
1907-09) vol. vii, p. 429-91; Rogers, H. W., in Dis~ 
tinguished American Lawyers, ed. by 1 1 . W. Scott (New 
York 1891) p. 205-34. 

COOLIE LABOR. See Contract Labor. 

COOPER, PETER (1791-1883), American 
manufacturer and philanthropist. Cooper 
amassed a large fortune in the manufacture of 
glue, isinglass and iron and by trading in railway 
stock. In 1830 he built from his own designs the 
first steam locomotive constructed in America. 
He invested large funds in the Atlantic cable 
project and was president of the North American 
Telegraph Company. He is best known for the 
establishment in New York in 1854 of the 
Cooper Union, still in operation, which was 
founded to provide young men and women with 
free practical and technical instruction. While a 
member of the New York Board of Aldermen he 
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advocated the introduction of paid police and 
fire forces. Believing that the economic hard* 
ships of the decade following the Civil War were 
primarily due to an unstable currency Cooper 
entered current politico-economic controversies 
and became the Greenback party’s candidate for 
the presidency in 1876, advocating the stabiliza- 
tion of greenbacks by making them inter- 
changeable with government bonds bearing an 
annual interest not exceeding 3.65 percent. He 
also hoped that by making bonds convertible at 
will into currency the government would be 
saved from the necessity of selling them abroad. 
He opposed the issue of banknotes, asserting 
that the right to issue currency should rest only 
in the hands of the national governincnt. Despite 
the extensive disaffection throughout the coun- 
try Cooper received only 81,700 votes, less than 
one percent of the total. 

Edward Berman 

Works: Ideas for a Sriettce of Good Government (New 
York 1883). 

Consult: Raymond, R. W., Peter Cooper (Boston 
1901); Arcadian Club, The Reieptwn oj Peter (Joopef 
by the Arcadian Club (New \'ork 1874); The Political 
and Financial Opiniom of Peter Cooper; with an Auto- 
biography of His Early Life, ed. by j. C. Zachos (New 
York 1877). 

COOPER, THOMAS (1759-1839), English- 
American publicist and educator. During the 
greater part of his life CcK)per was a rather 
typical eighteenth century libertarian with a 
general intellectual outlook not unlike that of his 
friend Thomas Jefferson. After leaving Oxford 
he identified himself with the liberal school of 
English reformers and during the first years of 
the French Revolution his optimism was un- 
bounded. Disheartened by the excesses of 1793 
but still clinging to his democratic illusions he 
emigrated to Pennsylvania, w’here he exerted his 
unusual polemical skill in the service of the 
Jeffersonian Repmblicans. But the opportunity 
of observing at first hand the inner workings of 
the American party system served to convince 
him that democratic government was “not quite 
so perfect in practise as beautiful in thet>ry.” 
In reality, he W'as forced to conclude, capricious 
tyranny was as potential a danger under a pure 
democracy as under a monarchy or a privileged 
aristocracy. He abandoned active political life in 
1 81 1 and entered upon the rather stormy aca- 
demic career which w^as to carry him nine years 
later to South Carolina College at Columbia. 
The extent of Cooper’s reaction from his earlier 
rationalistic liberalism may be gauged by the 


role that he played in South Carolina, both as 
educator and polemist, during the period of 
transition (1820-30) from the broad abstract 
Jeffersonian ism which hitherto had colored 
practically all southern ideology to the precise 
and highly refined realism of Calhoun, which 
was to serve as the doctrinal justification of the 
aggressive southern movement during the three 
decades preceding the Civil War. Jefferson with 
his physiocratic leanings had consistently de- 
fended the agrarian interests against the program 
of the Federali.sts. 'Phis tradition Cooper con- 
tinued by his al>le and forceful attacks on the 
successors of the Federalists and what he eon- 
sidcred their unconstitutional and economically 
unsound “American .system.” The jefiersonian 
tradition of decentralization was carried to some- 
what extreme lengths by Cooper when in 1827 
as a protest against the actu ities of the industri- 
alists and protectionists he sounded a novel and 
startling note by publicly calling into question 
the value of the Union. But on the other hand, 
he cut the ground from under the older Vir- 
ginia system and j>repared the way for the 
“South Carolina movement” by repudiating the 
philosophy of natural rights — the foundation 
not only of Jefi'ersonianisrn but of the entire 
liberal tradition, which Cooper himself had 
previously ilone so much to publicize. To 
Jefferson slavery was an obsolescent phenom- 
enon, a contradiction destined soon to disappear. 
Cooper at the sacrifice of his earlier humani- 
tarianism found for it an honorable place in the 
eternal .scheme, and his realistic arguments are 
particularly significant as pioneer steps in the 
reorientation of the southern attitude tow^ard the 
rapidly expanding institution. He was not, how- 
ever, a systematic or original thinker and was 
overshadowed by Calhoun as the outstanding 
spokesman of southern interests. Cooper’s re- 
markable fund and diversity of acquired 
knowledge as well as his enlightened views of 
education rank him high among early American 
educators. He did much to popularize the doc- 
trines of the classical economists and at South 
Carolina College inaugurated a department of 
political economy — the second of its kind in the 
country. His vehement anticlericalism, which 
had involved him in endless controversy 
throughout his academic career, finally resulted 
in his resignation from the college in 1834. 

Edwin Mims, Jr. 

Consult: Malone, D., The Public Life of Thomas Coopet 
(New Haven 1926), containing critical bibliography ol 
Cooper's writings; Turner, J. R., The Ricardian Rent 
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Theory in Early Ameruan EiononiU v (New York lyai ) 
p- 53-59; Sclipman, E. R. A., “The Early TeachinK of 
Economies in the United States” in Eronnmu Essavs 
(Jontnhuted tn Honor of John Bates Clark (New York 
1927) p. 302-20. 

C OOPER, THOMAS (1S05-92), English poet 
and agitator. Coojier, a self-educated man, the 
son of a dyer, became one of the principal 
literary ligures of Chartism. Entering its ranks 
at Leicester in 1841, he became a leader of the 
“physical force” wing in the second great wave 
of Chartist agitation. He was al•r»'^red and sen- 
tenced to two years in Stafford jaii /or alleged 
inciting to riot and while in prison ••( 0:1 posed his 
best known work. The Purgaony of Suicides 
(London 1845; 3 **^ ^^ 53 )- argument is 

developed by long colloquies among famous 
suicides from Lycurgus to Castlereagh, the 
denouement representing a final conclave of all 
the charavters as democratic equals. It was dur- 
ing his imprisonment that Cooper wrote much 


of the two volumes of sketches entitled Wise 
Saws and Modern Instances (London 1845), 
which contain some of the earliest descriptions 
of the terrible misery and star\ution prevalent 
during the hungry forties, particularly in the 
great industrial centers. Cooper was al.so an 
influence, in the field of popular education, to 
which cause his principal written contribution 
was Eight Letters to the Young Men of the Work- 
ing (Jlasses (London 1851), an advocacy of the 
only course then open to the lower orders, self- 
education. All these writings express the new 
spirit of working class consciousness and 
solidarity (,f which Chartism was an early mani- 
festation. Converted from “secularism,” he 
spent the latter j)art of his life wiiting and 
speaking on Chri.stian evidences. His auto- 
biograph v , 7 'he Life of Thomas Cooper ^ Written 
by Himself (London 1872; 4th ed. 1873), was 
the source of much of Kingsley's Alton Locke. 

Robhrt J. Conklin 
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Ol'NKRAI. SURVRY ElSIE GlUCK 

Buri'isii Emimrk 

Consumers' Cooperation in Great Britain and Ireland Fred Hall 

Agricidtural Cooperation Maroaret Digby 

Cooper atum in India Vera Anstey 

Cooperation in Palestine I Iarry Viteles 

Germany and Alstria 


Consumers' Cooperation 

Credit Cooperation 

France 

Consumers' Cooperation 

Credit Cooperation 

Agricultural Cooperation 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

Italy 

Consumers' Cooperation 

Credit Cooperation 

Scandinavian Countries 

Russia 

Consumers' Cooperatum 

Credit Cooperation 

Agriniltural Cooperation 

Succession States and Balkan Countries 
United States and Canada 

Consumers' Cooperation 

Credit Cooperation 

Japan 


'Fheodor Cassau 

.... Ernst GRiiNFELD 

Charles Gide 

Michel Auge-Laribe 
Michel Au(;e-Laribe 

Charles Gide 

Margaret Digby 

Charles Gide 

Ernst CJrunfeld 

Margaret Digby 

.Eugene M. Kavden 
. . .A. N. Antsiferov 

Margaret Digby 

Margaret Digby 

.Albert Sonnichsen 
.Roy F. Bergengren 
K. Ogata 


General Survey. When around 1820 Robert contemplated something far more purposive and 
Owen advanced the concept of cooperation as conscious than the involuntary and formless co- 
the basis of a new social and economic order he operation which is coextensive with society it- 
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self, and which in Owen’s day was being further 
enforced by the ramifications of the industrial 
revolution. He opposed cooperation to the prin- 
ciples of lui.ssez fairc and competition as a regu- 
lating device through whicli individual profit 
seeking could he made to serve a common gcKid. 
Owen did not hesitate to suggest the setting up 
of a community which would lie isolated and 
self-sufficient in its economic and social activi- 
ties. In similar fashion Fourier, in his use 
of the term association, stressed a purposive 
rather than a haphazard or involuntary asso- 
ciation. 

The proposals of these two precursors of the 
cooperativ'e movement bear a far greater re- 
semblance to the communi.stic colonies whicli 
preceded and followed them than to the working 
cla.ss cooperative movements which sprang up 
partly out of the irnjnilse given by their ideolo- 
gies. "J'vvo important contributions were, how- 
ever, made by them. The first was the complete 
ignoring of the political state as the instrument 
of change, and the second was the principle of 
voluntary grouping for the puriiose of self- 
employment as well as self-government. 

Within a generation, however, as the power of 
private enterprise and the capitalistic system 
grew to such an extcTit that individual efforts to 
stem its current seemed futile, another type of 
cooperation, which had an integral association 
with the political state, was brought forth as a 
revolutionary program for the large masses of 
the urbanized industrial population. 'I'hus in 
hVance the plan of Louis Blanc for cooperative 
workshops to be financetl at the outset by the 
state hail a considerable appeal. In (Germany, 
still later, the .socialism of Lassalle looked to the 
state as the instrument for the setting up of co- 
ojKTati ve W( »rksl lops . 

The failure of revolutionary uprisings and the 
disastrous c.xpcriment with the ateliers nationaux 
in France during the Revolution of 1848 caused 
a return to the program of economic action 
through self-help, in which trade unionism and 
the establi.shmcnt of voluntary cooperatives 
played at various times complementary and 
rival roles. In France Buchez advocated the 
cooperative workshops, but this time on a 
voluntary basis without the authority of the 
state, and gave the impulse to a movement for 
producers’ cooperation which was taken up by 
the working classes, by philanthropic employers 
such as Godin and Lcclaire and in England by 
the Christian Socialists. Even further removed 
from a jnevoliitionaiy concept of cooperation 


were the plans of the Germans, Victor Aime 
Huber, Eduard Pfeiffer, Hermann Schulzc- 
Delitzsch and F. W^. Raiffeisen, who visualized 
the cooperative organization operating within 
the existing system as a protective device 
through self-help for those in the lower middle 
and working clas.scs. 

Meanwhile, beginning in the late forties in 
England and somewhat later on the continent, 
cooperative organizations of various types arose 
among the urban and rural masses. Some of 
these developed spontaneously partly as a result 
of the impulses given by ideologies and leaders 
or else were closely affiliated with socialist and 
other working class movements; still others were 
sponsored by governments and by the Catholic 
church. 'Fhc indu.strial workers of bhigland, par- 
ticularly in the textile centers, began with the 
Owenite concept of self-employment in work- 
.shoj>s for which the cooperatixe store was to 
furni.sh capital and built up a vast distributive 
store movement copied by the workers of 
France, Switzerland and the Scandinavian 
countries. GermaTiy became the birthjdace of 
the credit movement, primarily for agricultural 
communities, although it also served tradesmen, 
small manufacturers and skilled artisans with 
credit for production and consumption needs. 
Agricultural cooperative organizations of other 
than the credit type for marketing the produce 
of farmers, for purchasing equijimcnt and 
fertilizers and for the manufacture of dairy 
products appeared in Europe, the United States 
and the British overseas dominions. France was 
outstanding in its development of the coopera- 
tive workshop movement, which spread to 
England and the United States, where, however, 
it did not survive the inroads of large scale 
industrialization. 

In the minds of the leaders of most of these 
movements there was no necessary conflict 
between the various forms of cooperatives. So 
far as the internal organization of the associa- 
tions themselves w^as concerned, the term co- 
operative had some basis in common practises: 
voting was on the principle of individual mem- 
bership rather than of stock held; membership 
was open; dividends on capital were fixed or 
limited; occasionally share holdings were limited; 
provisions were made for the return of surplus 
to the members on the basis of patronage, a 
fraction of this surplus being retained usually in 
a common fund for the furtherance of the ends 
of the cooperative organization. In son\e of the 
agricultural marketing associations X.nt arc 
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additional clauses usually providing that as 
regards the product concerned the member is to 
do business only through his association. Thus 
competition between members is modified or 
eliminated, and the profit making motive is 
subordinated to advance the general good. 
These common attributes form the basis for the 
special cooperative legislation which distin- 
guishes the cooperative association from the 
ordinary commercial enterprise. Most of the 
organizations also contemplate the elimination 
of the profit of the middleman — storekeeper, 
money lender, employer — especially when the 
superior bargaining position of the latter groups 
menaces the living standards of the groups so 
associated. 

When the local and national cooperative 
federations were first formed they included all 
the types of asvsociations mentioned above, and 
comprehensive federation took on international 
form in the International C\)operative Alliance 
founded in 1895 as a propaganda and advisory 
body. But economic and social developments, 
including the ri.se of social i.stic movements, 
brought to the foreground in each country 
differences in point of view and of function 
which led to conflicts between the various types 
of cooperatives in their local .spheres of operation 
and to splits within the national federation and 
the international body. Thus in luiglaTid, as the 
cooperative workshops failed to take hold in 
industries requiring considerable capital and 
serving a general market, succeeding mainly in 
those industries which depended more on labor 
output than on capital, and as the quietly ex- 
panding consumers’ movement through its 
wholesale society entered upon j^roductive 
undertakings supplementing or competing with 
the cooperative workshops, the prestige which 
the producers’ cooperative movement had held 
within the British Cooperative Union was 
shaken. Kvcntually the consumers’ productive 
enterprises either replaced the cooperative 
workshops or absorbed them in all but certain 
industries; since both movements had a radical 
working class membership which agreed on the 
conscious use of cooperation as an instrument of 
social change, no split occurred within the 
union. About 1900, however, when the con- 
sumers’ movement entered the field of agricul- 
tural production it encountered a well estab- 
lished conservative rural movement. Although 
the question of interrelationships between the 
two groups has led to no permanent split within 
the Cooperative Union, it has by no means been 
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resolved and many of the rural bodies have kept 
aloof from the union. Where intertrading has 
developed, however, the agricultural societies 
become members of the consumers’ wholesale 
societies, and a system of mutual benefit is thus 
develoj^ed, including the exten.sion of credit 
facilities by the whole.sale .society’s bank to the 
agricultural cooperatives. 

In (icrmany the movement had originated in 
rural and urban communities and was marked 
by a mixture of agricultural, trading and manu- 
facturing enterpri.ses. It was a liberal, middle 
cla.ss and j>easant movement. With the develop- 
ment of an urban proletariat in the nineties a 
consumers’ movement, politically neutral but 
led by trade unionists with social democratic 
sympathies, came into being, and a split in the 
comprehensive national federation became in- 
evitable. A similar evolution took place in 
Austria. 

Conflicts occurred especially in some of the 
border line proce.sses between consumption and 
production, as for in.stance when both consum- 
ers’ and agricultural societies sought to operate 
plants for the manufacture of butter and cheese, 
when agricultural a.ssociations opened their own 
markets in town and so on. 'There ensued the 
usual clash between seller and jiurchaser, ag- 
gravated by the differences in ajiproach of the 
peasant cla.ss and the urban jiroletariat. The 
former saw in the consumers’ societies merely 
the urban buyer who .sought to reiluce prices 
without regard for the producers’ costs and 
risks; the consumers’ societies, on the other 
hand, .saw in the emphasis on price merely a 
profit seeking motive of a group which had the 
potentialities of developing into a monopoly. In 
countries where the division between town and 
rural district was not .so marked, as in the 
Scjmdinavian countries, these conflicts either 
did not arise or else were resolved by arrange- 
ments satisfactory to both groups: a joint whole- 
sale .society which acted as tlu; agent for pur- 
chase of the producers’ output and its sale to the 
consumers’ st>cietics or else membership of the 
individual within both types of .society. 'J’his is 
especially possible in such countries as Hungary, 
where the consumers’ movement is largely rural. 
The differences of occupation and of regional 
grouping were reinforced by differences of 
religion, of political and social outlook and, in 
the case of the movement in the i>rc-war 
Austro-Hungarian empire, of nationalistic mi- 
norities. When these differences assumed suffi- 
cient importance to be brought before the 
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national federations, however, the conflicts of 
interest became conflicts of fundamental ap- 
proach in social attitude and resulted in the 
splitting off of the separate movements. This 
tendency reached even the International Co- 
operative Alliance in 1904 and resolved itself 
into a dift'erence of point of view over the matter 
of state aid to the agricultural and credit co- 
operatives. Thereafter, the latter formed their 
own international body. 

The essential diflerences in function have led 
such students of cooperation as h^lduard Jacob 
and M. I. 'rugan-Tlaranovsky to attempt more 
fundamental classifications than those in com- 
mon usage. It is obvious that the classification 
into consumers’ distributive, agricultural, credit 
and producers’ cooj)eration adopted by the 
International Cooperative Alliance is at times an 
artificial one, since many of the credit societies, 
notably those in the United States, arc mainly 
for immediate consumption needs, .since con- 
sumers’ societies engage in production and so 
on. 'rhe classification of the Horace Plunkett 
b'oundation into cooperation for consumption 
and cooperation for production has the advan- 
tage of stressing the fundamental approach, but 
it does not exclude classificatory inconsi.stencics. 

When, however, cooperative trade like ordi- 
nary commercial trade became more interna- 
tional in scope, a new evaluation of c(K>perative 
interrelations, which again stressed common 
characteristics rather than distinctions, was 
made nece.ssary. As early as 1913 Heinrich 
Kaufinann of the German consumers’ move- 
ment suggested to the International Cooperative 
Alliance that international relations between the 
producers’ and consumers’ societies he estab- 
lished not only for propaganda but for actual 
trading and financing proccs.scs. An interna- 
tional wholesale society and a committee on 
international banking were created by the alli- 
ance in 1921 but have functioned mainly only 
for advisory purposes. Subsequently at its 
initiative the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national Labour Office made studies of the 
extent and nature of international cooperative 
organizations and of their trading relations. In 
the tneanwhile, however, the British consumers’ 
movement, which is necessarily a large importer 
of food and clothing stuffs, established trading 
relations with the agricultural cooperatives of 
the overseas iloininions and with other coun- 
tries, particularly Russia. It set up international 
cooptTative export bodies, financing them and 
assuming a contn^l in them as copartners. Thus 


in 1921 it participated in the formation of, 
advanced credit to, and achieved representation 
on, the New Zealand Producers’ Association and 
the Overseas Farmers’ Cooperative Federations. 
I’he English wholesale society and its bank are 
important copartners as well with the Russian 
export cooperative, Exportkhleb, in the Russo- 
British Grain Export Company, established in 
1923. The Austrian consumers’ movement has a 
similar pennanent organization, the Ratao, for 
dealing with the Russian export cooperative. In 
addition to these specially created agencies the 
English cooperative wholesale without setting 
up any new machinery deals with the wholesales 
and the cooperatives of other agricultural coun- 
tr‘es, purchasing al* the exj>orcrble produce of 
the F^.-iish cooperatives, half of its buner sup- 
ply through the Danish cooperatives and so on 
The coojierative wholesales of the four Scandi- 
navian cooperatives hav2 set up a joint whole 
sale society which purchases for them from 
industrialized countries and has extensive inter- 
trading relations with the British cooperative 
wholesale. 

The creation of a genuinely international co- 
operative wholesale, interrelated with an inter- 
national cooi>erative bank, is now being much 
discussed in cooperative circles. Such an agency 
would carry on in organized fashion the now 
haphazard intertrading of coojieratives; it w'ould 
by acting as agent remove the difficulties which 
arise when the purchaser and agent are one, as 
they are at the present time in international 
cooperative trade. It would dispose of the 
surpluses of the producers’ organizations and 
provide a new membership for the manuhictur- 
ing enter}>rises of the consumers’ societies; it 
might set up productive enterprises in those 
commodities which require more capital than is 
available for a national enterprise or the demand 
for which in a .single country is not large enough 
to warrant cooperative production; or it might 
set up productive enterprises in countries where 
no cooperatives as yet exist, as the English 
wholesale .society set up its own tea plantations 
in Ceylon and elsewhere. Such a type of enter- 
prise carries with it of course the risks of pene- 
tration of foreign capital and its concomitant 
exploitation of native labor. As a result of this 
tendency there may evolve a new union of co- 
operative forces based on common economic 
interests rather more than on a common 
ideology. 

A critical survey of the cooperative movement 
raises certain questions, however, concerning its 
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effectiveness first as an economic enterprise 
existing side by side with ordinary commercial 
enterprises and secondly as a rival form of social 
and economic organization. I'he industries and 
services in which capitalistic enterprise is of the 
greatest significance and power — the fuel, light, 
power and transport industries and banking ser- 
vices, for example — have hardly been touched 
by the movement. It is true that in Germany 
agricultural cooperatives and in Ilelgium and 
Austria “cooperative public boards” have 
entered these fields, that elsewhere on the conti- 
nent housing has become a public utility of a 
.semicooperative nature and that the cooperative 
organizations have entered the hanking and 
insurance business. But their expansion in these 
fields is thus far infinitesimal compared with 
capitalistic expansion; they remain powerful 
bargaining factors mainly in the provision of 
foodstuft's and, to a far smaller extent, clothing. 
Iwen in Ivngland the productive enterprises 
have not expanded sufficiently to supply a large 
proportion of the needs of the members. Even 
less satisfactory is their solution of the labor 
problem. The old ideal of self-employment is 
obviously impossible in an enterprise which has 
a membership of six million and a working force 
of a quarter of a million, and although working 
conditions for this group are equal to or above 
those of the ordinai'y competitive enterprises, 
the cooperative enterprise is not in a position to 
depart widely from prevailing standards. 

Critics of the movement stress the fact that 
the only instances in which the movement has 
kept its ideological fervor and has rejiresented a 
new economic and social order have been in 
those countries in which it is linked up with 
other movements — the trade union movement 
and the Labour party of Great Britain, the folk 
school movement of Denmark, the socialism of 
Belgium and, even more decisively, the com- 
munism of Russia. I’hus its claim to a sphere of 
operation outside the political grouping and to 
independence or superiority over other forms or 
methods of social transformation is challenged. 
Where no such connection has existed the move- 
ment has no permanent hold, as in the United 
States, or else its sphere of operation is restricted 
to merely ameliorative or limited reforms. 

Nevertheless, in spite of thc.se criticisms and 
in spite of the differences existing within the 
movement itself the cooperative organizations, 
including seventy to eighty million members in 
thirty-six countries, constitute a challenge to 
capitalistic enterprise run solely for profit and to 
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the claims for replacement of the latter by a 
political state. In spite of its compromises, its 
lack of revolutionary fervor, it remains a signifi- 
cant movement from within the rank and file of 
the producing class itself for self-help and self- 
development in various economic activities. 
What it has lost in comparison with the intensity 
of cooperative effort planned for Owen’s “home 
colony of united interests” it has perhaps gained 
in an expansion of national and international 
scope. 

Elsie (Jliick 

British Empire. Consumers' Cooperation in 
Great Britain and Ireland. Consumers’ coopera- 
tion as a completely voluntary grouping unaided 
by philanthropy or the stale had its origins in 
Great Britain and has attained a higher degree of 
development there than in any other country. 
The present movement dates back to the found- 
ing of the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ Society 
in 1844, although in Great Britain as in other 
countries consumers* cooperati'^e experiments, 
which have not been without influence upon 
later developments, preceded the Rochdale 
society. As early as 1767 through philanthropic 
efforts advances of mono) were made to the poor 
to build mills for grinding wheat or to finance 
bulk purchases of consumption needs. In 1769 
a genuine friendly society in Scotland, the 
Fenwick Weavers’ Society, agreed that funds of 
the society should be employed for the purchase 
of victuals to be sold for the benefit of its mem- 
bers, and other friendly societies were engaged 
in the purchase of wheat for their members. A 
vital impetus to the cooperative movement was 
undoubtedly given in the twenties by Robert 
Owen, despite the ilifficulty of disentangling 
consumers’ cooperation from the other and 
wider objects of the collectivist societies which 
he and his followers advocated and the fact that 
he never formulated a step by step scheme for 
attaining consumers’ control over industry. 
Another noteworthy influence was that of Dr. 
William King of Brighton, who saw the possibil- 
ities of expansion in the existing cooperative 
societies. His magazine, the Cooperator ^ founded 
in 1828, was widely read by working men and 
others seeking a way out of the social chaos of 
the time and influenced the establishment of 
many cooperative societies. Although during the 
thirties there were probably about 350 societies 
in existence, by 1844 ^^>st of them had failed. 
In some societies the provision that profits were 
to be used for the acquisition of land for the 
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setting up of communistic experiments made 
benefits too remote; in others the practise of 
distributing profits according to capital de- 
stroyed the cooperative principle; others were 
too small to be economical, were badly managed 
or were served by dishonest officials at a time 
when the law was not well adapted for collective 
trading organizations and property was vested 
in trustees. 

I’he ideals of self-employment and the estab- 
lishment of a “home colony of united interests,” 
far from being absent from the minds of the 
Rochdale Pioneers, were probably the goals for 
which trading stores were to serve as the im- 
mediate mechanism and provider of capital. It is 
doubtful whether the Pioneers possessed the 
concept of a society based on the organization of 
consumption needs. The sound trading prin- 
ciples ujion which their stores were founded, 
however, led to an unforeseen expansion and 
dominance of the distributive unit of coopera- 
tion, even though for many years the outstanding 
leaders of the cooperative movement — Hol- 
yoake, Neale and others — looked forward to the 
cooperative workshops for the attainment of the 
broader aims of social reconstruction. 

The sound trading principles of the Rochdale 
Pioneers proceeded perhaps unintentionally 
from the broader aim of abolishing profit and 
establishing equality of status, although the 
distributive society was not recognized as the 
direct instrument of its operation. Thus the de- 
vice of allowing but one vote to a member, ir- 
respective of capital holding or trade, fulfils the 
latter aim. 'Phe practise of charging current local 
prices and then returning profits to consumers 
on the basis of their purchases — the introduction 
of which is attributed to Charles Howarth but 
which appeared earlier in the thought of the 
Owenite Alexander Campbell — might be cited 
as an example of the way in which the ordinary 
profit making mechanism can be used for the 
abolition of profit. Just weights and pure goods 
in trade and the realistic endowment of educa- 
tion and j)ropaganda through a fixed percentage, 
usually 2.5 percent of surplus, reinforced the 
fundamental goals of cooperation. 

The successful outcome of the initial applica- 
tion of these principles and practises led to the 
establishment in the fifties of many societies 
along similar lines, not necessarily possessed, 
however, of the fundamental ideology of the 
Rochdale Pioneers. The recognition of the 
necessity for special legislation to govern this 
new type of enterprise was embodied in the 


Industrial and Provident Societies Act of 1852. 
This legislation as subsequently amended not 
only set forth provisions as to membership and 
limitation on share holdings but provided for 
public auditing by the registrar of friendly 
societies, permitted limited liability and ex- 
empted the societies from certain types of taxa- 
tion applicable to ordinary commercial projects. 
By 1863 the English societies and by 1868 the 
Scottish societies had felt the need for establish- 
ing a wholesale organization for joint purchasing 
of commodities. In 1869 there was established 
the British Cooperative Union, a non-trading 
federation, which includes not only distributive 
but also producers’, insurance and “special” 
cooperative societies as well as their respective 
federations and wholesales. 

In this creation of national federations and of 
wholesale societies, as well as in the gradual 
undertaking by the wholesale organizations of 
production both in manufacturing and agricul- 
ture, the British movement set the precedent for 
consumers’ cooperation in other countries. It is 
outstanding, however, in the rapidity and exten- 
siveness of its development as manifested by its 
large membership and its unu.sually extensive 
trading and producing enterprises, in the estab- 
lishment of international agencies for joint trad- 
ing relations with the cooperatives of other 
countries, and is unique in the creation of a 
political body, the Cooperative party, founded in 
1917 as a result of alleged discriminations against 
the consumers’ societies, to send representatives 
to Parliament in order to protect its interests. 
This development Wcas gradual and was based 
not so much on a theory of the role of the con- 
sumers’ societies as on the creation of agencies 
to meet specific needs and emergencies as they 
arose. Only when in the course of this expan- 
sion the consumers’ movement came into con- 
flict with cooperative workshops on the one 
hand and with the trade unions representing its 
employees on the other, did a conscious social 
philosophy evolve, especially under the leader- 
ship of J. T. W. Mitchell, in which the economic 
organization of society through consumer con- 
trol was visualized as a means of social trans- 
fonnation. 

In 1001 the consumers’ movement in Great 
Britain and Ireland had a membership of 
1,783,489, or 4.3 percent of the total population; 
in 1929 the membershio had risen to 6,168,994, 
or over 10 percent of the population, and repre- 
sented the heads of between one half and one 
third of all of the families in Great Britain and 
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Ireland. In 1929 this membership was organized 
in 1234 local societies with a share capital 
amounting to ^106,565,000 and a retail trade 
for the year of ;{^2 16,967 ,000. The societies are 
grouped into two wholesales, the English Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, which at the end of 
1929 included 1 1 13 of the primary societies, and 
the Scottish Cooperative Wholesale Society, 
which included 253. The share capital of the 
former amounted to over ^8,000,000, its loan 
capital (including its banking department) to 
,^52,173,000 and its annual trade to over 
,(^90 ,000 ,000; the corresponding figures for the 
Scottish society were share capital 1,649, 000, 
loan capital ,465 ,000 and trade 18,352,766. 
'I’he two wholesales united in 1923 into what is 
now known as the English and Scottish Joint 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, Ltd., for the 
purjwscs of jointly importing tea and operating 
tea plantations in Ceylon and India, for import- 
ing and manufacturing cocoa and chocolate and 
for directing the Cooperative Insurance Society, 
which had been established as an independent 
society in 1867. In 1929 the joint wholesale had 
a trade of ^8,810,000 and the insurance coopera- 
tive had assets amounting to over 3^10,000,000. 

Production in manufacturing and agriculture 
by consumers’ organizations is carried on by the 
retail societies and their local federations and by 
the two wholesales and their joint body. Thus in 
1929 the retail societies produced goods to the 
value of 3^36,806,000 and the two wholesales to 
the value of 3^37,139,000. The production of the 
joint whole.salc was mainly carried on outside of 
Great llritain. These productive enterprises 
were mainly for the manufacture of textiles and 
clothing and the processing of food products. 
The wholesales, for example, represent the 
large.st flour milling concern in Great Britain 
and account for perhaps one fifth of all wheat 
ground there. They also manufacture soap, 
furniture and machinery, and the English whole- 
sale operates a coal mine, fruit and dairy farms 
in Great Britain and a wheat farm in Canada. 

Although the British consumers’ movement 
has established some agricultural productive 
enterprises it depends to a large measure of 
course on imports of foodstuffs from other 
countries. The British wholesales have played a 
significant part in the building up of coopera- 
tive relations with the Canadian, Scandinavian, 
Russian and Australian agricultural coopera- 
tives. Its extensive banking transactions have led 
the English wholesale society to the establish- 
ment of its own banking department with head- 
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quarters in Manchester and branches elsewhere. 
This has served other cooperative organiza- 
tions, trade unions and friendly societies as well. 

These enterprises of the consumers’ move- 
ment have made it a large employer of labor. In 
1929 the retail societies employed 175,666 
workers, the English wholesale 40,485 workers 
and the Scottish wholesale 10,459, ^ t^^^l of 
226,610, almost double the number employed in 
1913. The largest portion of these workers are in 
the distributive section of the societies and prior 
to the World War were but poorly organized 
into trade unions. Since the war, especially with 
the increasingly close relationship between the 
trade unions and the cooperatives, whose mem- 
berships arc drawn from the same groups, trade 
unionism among cooperative employees has in- 
creased, until now about 70 percent of the 
workers in the consumers’ cooperatives arc 
organized. A trade union of cooperative adminis- 
trative officials has also been formed. Because of 
the fact that the shop assistants of commercial 
enterprises are generally but poorly organized 
it has been difficult at times for the cooperatives 
to meet trade union demands and yet maintain 
themselves on a footing of competitive equality 
with their commercial rivals. Strikes of coopera- 
tive workers are infrequent, but in the coal strike 
of 1926 the cooperative mine was included. 
There is a tendency to ask the workers to look 
for their gains as consumers and members of the 
constituent societies rather than as producers, 
but generally speaking wage and hours standards 
are higher than in commercial undertakings, and 
the distributive societies were among the first to 
introduce minimum wage regulations. The co- 
operatives have also been of service to the 
general trade union movement in furnishing 
provisions to strikers during the great industrial 
conflicts in Dublin in 1913, in the railway strike 
of 1919 and the miners’ lockout of 1920. 

The central federation of all cooperative 
societies in Great Britain is the British Coopera- 
tive Union, founded in 1869, which exists for 
advisory, propaganda and educational purposes 
and which bears much the same relation to its 
constituent societies as the British Trade Union 
Congress docs to its member unions; it is con- 
trolled by an annual congress. Although it in- 
cludes productive, supply and special coopera- 
tive societies, the distributive societies probably 
account for almost 98 percent of the member- 
ship. Under the direction of the union and in 
cooperation with the local societies educational 
activities were endowed to the extent of 
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j() 236,685 in 1929, enrolled 50,000 students and 
were of three types: technical for employees and 
officials, academic for active workers and general 
for the rank and file. In 1919 a Cooperative 
College was established in Manchester. The 
union also carries on extensive printing and 
publishing enterprises. It is with the union also 
that the women’s and men’s cooperative guilds 
and other scmi-autonomoiis bodies arc affiliated. 
The Women’s Cooperative Cuild, founded in 
1883, numbered in 192c) almost 65,000 mem- 
bers. It is represented on the central Iward of 
the wholesale and on other bodies. It has been 
one of the most stimulating sources within the 
movement for the emphasis on the broader 
aspects of the movement, such as the labor 
problem, child welfare, peace proj^aganda, hous- 
ing problems and the like, and is represented on 
the governing board of the Cof)perative Union. 
Similarly affiliated also is the C’ooperat ivc party, 
which although organizetl on a voluntary basis 
only in 1917 includes almost half of the total 
membership of the .societies and has nine 
representatives in Parliament, one of whom is a 
member of the Labour government. In Parlia- 
ment these representatives have fought legisla- 
tion leading to restraint of trade, have advocated 
amendments to the industrial and provident 
acts, have attempted to strengthen government 
regulation in auditing of business accounts, in 
pure food legislation and the like. The Coopera- 
tive party has on the whole harmonious rela- 
tions with the Labour party, with which it has a 
non-cornpetitive working arrangement. 'Phe 
consumers’ societies and their wholesales and 
the union arc all affiliated internationally with 
the International Cooperative Alliance. 

Rapid as has been the growth of the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement it has before it 
the considerable task of arousing a greater 
degree of participation from its membership. 
The unusually large membership of single 
societies in Croat Britain makes participation in 
self-government especially difficult. On the 
whole a comparatively small percentage of the 
member’s income is spent in his cooperative 
store. On the other hand, tlie movement is more 
and more developing a literature anil philosophy 
of its own, in which the underlying principles 
and practises of consumers’ cooperation are 
conceived as being applicable to the production 
and distribution of all types of consumption 
needs. Affiliated bodies such as the Cooperative 
party, the Cooperative College and the Women’s 
Cooperative Guild have done much to bring out 


these broader implications of consumers co- 
operation. 

Fred Hall 

Agricultural Coopcratimi /Vgricultural coopera- 
tion is as typical of the British o\erseas domin- 
ions and colonies as jonsumers’ coojieration is of 
highly industriali/ed Kngland. Generally it takes 
the form of cooperative marketing, most often 
for export purpo.ses. in 1920 the principal 
marketing cooperatives of Australia, New Zea- 
land and South Africa formed the Overseas 
Farmers’ Co-operative Federations, Ltd., with 
offices in London. In 1929 its annual turnover 
was more than ^9,000,000. It maintains friendly 
trading relations with the consumers’ Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society in England. Dairying 
cooperatives sprang up sivontaneously in several 
dominions and in Ireland during the eighties 
and nineties of the last eenturv. ’I he .sale of 
agricultural rcijuirements is siib.sidiary except in 
England. In all of the countries concerned rapid 
development did not begin until 1900 and is .still 
continuing. In trojiical areas like C\-vlon (with 
a cooperative membership of .ihoiit 27,000) 
and Malaya, credit cooperation was the first form 
and is still predominant, although there is .some 
tendency to introduce marketing organization. 
In the West Indies, how'ever, notabl} m Jamaica, 
where banana exporting is important, marketing 
cooperatives liavc taken precedence over the 
credit unit. 

The movement in haigland today, althougli 
not numerically imposing, includes about one 
fifth of all farmers. As early as 0X67 I'Mward O. 
(ireening, a leader m the gener.il cooperative 
movement, founded a rei|uireinents societv 
which apjvears to have been the ]>ioneer of 
British agricultural cooperation. The Agricul- 
tural Organisation Society jiromoted the forma- 
tion of societies from 1900 until its dissolution 
because of financial weakness in 1924. At 
present there is no central body. In 1930 there 
cxi.sted 230 societies with a membership of 
67,526 and an annual turnover of nearly £10,- 
000,000. Slightly less than half the societies, 
including many of the larger ones, are engaged 
in the sale of agricultural requirements, and to 
some extent they purchase members’ grain. 
Nearly all the remainder are marketing societies, 
handling mainly dairy produce and to a lesser 
e.x'tent meats, livestock, wool, eggs or fruit. 
Hop marketing was attempted but failed. De- 
spite difficulties in the post-war period these 
societies are now firmly established. The move- 
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ment in Wales closely resembles that in England, 
but the societies chiefly for geographical reasons 
arc smaller and are more exclusively occupied 
with the supply of requirements. There are 92 
societies affiliated with the Welsh Agricultural 
Organisation Society, which gives advice and 
undertakes propaganda. Both the Engli.sh and 
the Welsh agricultural cooperatives through the 
encouragement of the agricultural department of 
the British Cooperative Union have established 
cooperative relations with the wholesale society 
of the consumers' movement, which in turn 
extends them credit facilities 

'The movement in Scotland is distinct from 
that in England and in Wales. At the present 
time there arc somewhat over 200 .societies with 
a membership of about 15,000, all affiliated with 
the Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
which has supervised the development of che 
movement since 1905. Nearly two thirds of these 
societies are situated in the highlands and islands 
and are on a ver\ small scale. They include 
.societies for the supply of agricultural and 
domestic requirements, f;r stock breeding and 
for die saiC of eggs The remaining societies arc 
in the io*vlands and on a larger scale, similar to 
that of tne English societies. Supply oi require- 
ments is le.ss ]’)j ,'niinent than in England, how- 
e\'er, and amounts to only about ^^500,000 'Ehe 
most important business is the sak *f tlairy 
produce, in v\hicli over 60 societies arc engaged; 
nc\l in imp<)rtai(Ce is the sale of wool, which is 
centralized in a single society, followed by the 
s.Je of meat and eggs. In 1927 the Scottish Milk 
/.gency was formed to make a collective contract 
behalf of its members for the sale of milk to 
retailers and to arrange for the disposal of sur- 
plus to cooperative creameries. It includes a 
large majority of the milk jiroducers of the west 
of Scotland and Aberdeen and has an annual 
turnover in the neighborhood of i 1,000,000. It 
maintains trading relations with the Scottish 
consumers’ wholesale society. 'Bhe turnover of 
other marketing operations is comparatively 
small. 

The Irish movement dates from the forma- 
tion of the Irish Agricultural Organisation 
Society in 1894 under the Icatlership of Sir 
Horace Plunkett, R. A. Andenson, Lord Mont- 
eagle and Father Finlay. In its first years many 
types of society — requirements, general pur- 
poses, credit and marketing — were set up, but 
although other varieties survive, dairy ciwpera- 
tion predominates today. Of about 500 societies 
with a membership of about 100,000 there are 
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274 dairy societies. In recent years they have 
been assisted by the acti'^n of the Free State 
government in buying out proprietary cream- 
eries and so creating a cooperative monopoly. 
During the last few years the majority of cream- 
eries have sold through a single cooperative ex- 
porting agency, which it is now proposed to re- 
organize as a national body. Dairies make loans 
to their members and tend to supplant special- 
ized credit societies in their work. A centralized 
wholesale for the supply of requirements, the 
Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society, includes 
about 475 societies. 'Fhe political division of the 
country into the Free State and Northern Ire- 
land made necessary the formation of a separate 
center, the Ulster Organisation Society, in 1922. 

Among the overseas dominions and colonies 
(excluding India, Canada and Palestine) South 
Africa shows the fullest de\elopment of state 
aid for agricultural cooperation in legislation and 
finance. A few marketing societies were .started 
as early as 1905 after the first agricultural co- 
operative legislation, but rapid progress dates 
from the pa.ssage of the C'ooperative Act of 1922. 
There are now 442 societies with a membership 
of 62,577. Most of them deal in retjuirements, 
but the larger societies are engaged in marketing, 
the prinrip.3l commodioes being, in order of 
importance, wooh wine, tobacco, nvuze. wheat, 
dairy produce, cotton, sugar cane pi'-iltry, 
fruit. The irx:al societies are in most eases organ- 
ized in ceiUraicoinmodity organizations (pools), 
which m In- o are linked in the Federated Farm- 
ers’ C(K)perativc Association of .South Africa, 
formed in 1923 with (>6 societies and a member- 
ship of 75,000, which supplies requirements and 
arranges the transference of j^roduc'e for e.xport 
to the Overseas Farmers’ Coopirative Federa- 
tions. Ti'hc pools obtain loans from the Land 
Bank to make advance payments for produce to 
their members. 'I'lie act makes it possible for 
marketing tbrougli a pool to be made com- 
pulsory when 75 percent of llic producers, con- 
trolling 75 percent of the total product, are 
already members of cooperative societies; this 
has been done in the cases of tobacco and wine. 
The total turnover of marketing societies is 
about 10,000,000 and of requirements societies 
about ^'1,000,000. 

Australian cooperation varies considerably 
from state to state. In Western Australia self- 
governing affiliated societies are served by the 
We.stralian Farmers, founded in 1914, with 70 
societies and 8000 members, which supplies 
reauirements, markets wheat and performs oth* • 
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wholesale services. The societies arc also affili- 
ated in a Cooperative Federation of Western 
Australia, which in addition to other vser\’ices 
broadcasts through its own radio service current 
market prices. In South Australia the movement 
is centralized and is also concerned mainly with 
;e(|uirements and marketing on a smaller scale. 
Victoria was the pioneer of cooperatis e dairying 
societies now grouped in three federations, 
besides being the headquarters of the Australian 
Producers’ Federation, which constitutes the 
link between its eleven affiliated coo]>eratives 
and the Overseas farmers’ C^ooperative f'edcra- 
tions. Queensland has initiated a system of com- 
pulsory marketing pools on cooperative lines, 
W'hich covers a variety of produce; this system is 
being tried in New' South Wales, where the 
coo]ierative liamlling of produce on voluntary 
lines has been in progress for some years. Co- 
operative activity in 'Pasmania is in its early 
stages but is making rajud progress. Hdie total 
number of Australian agricultural societies is 
about 249, with 120,000 members. 

In New Zealand agricultural coojieration is 
almost exclusively concerned W'ith dairying and 
controls 80 percent of the total production but a 
considerably smaller percentage of the total 
exports of butter and clieesc. The movement 
dates from 1S90 and there arc now about 250 
dairies with a total membership of about 62,000. 
For e.\})ort purposes they use either the New 
Zealand Producers’ Association, which works in 
partnership with the English Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, or the Amalgamated Dairies, 
a joint stock company, d'he Producers’ Associa- 
tion also imports requirements and dairy machin- 
ery. 'Fhere arc also exporting societies dealing 
in frozen meat and other commodities. 

Margaki;t Dicby 

Cooperalion in India. Cooperation in India is 
chiefly confined to credit functions and with the 
exception of a few urban societies is rural. 
“Rural” India, however, comprises about 90 
pi'rcent of the population, to be found in the 
500,000 villages, still to a great extent self- 
sufficing, where it ekes out a bare subsistence. 
-More than 73 ]>ercent of India’s population is 
directly dependent upon agriculture. The signif- 
icance of the cooperative movement is to be 
judged in terms of the magnitude of the problem 
of rural recon.struction in India. Although the 
Indian land systems are varied and complicated, 
by far the greater part of the land is cultivated by 
peasant tenants or owners in small and often 


scattered holdings. Pressure on the soil from the 
unusually high density f)f population (six to 
seven times that of the United States) has not 
yet been relieved either by any decline in tht^ 
fertility of the population or by any marked 
tendency toward industrialization. Moreover, 
rural by-industries such as stock and dairy farm- 
ing are cither w'oefully neglected or are con- 
ducted by the non-agricultural handicraft castes 
The improvements introduced in some areas by 
official efforts are partly counterbalanced clse- 
w'here by a tendency toward exhaustion of the 
soil owing to customs such as that of the burning 
of dung cakes as domestic fuel, which starves 
the land of its tiatural manure, or toward a de- 
terioration in cultivation resulting from the 
crushing burden of indebtedness. 'I’he coopera- 
tive movement strikes most effectively at the 
problem of indebtedness. 

Indebtedness has been a feature of Indian life 
throughout the centuries. Peasant cultivators 
(ryots) have been fV)rced to borrow from the 
village grain dealer (hanias) and money lenders 
{mhukars)y who also make advances to both rural 
and urban artisans in order to enable them to 
continue to produce. Borrowing for ceremonial 
purposes or to j)ay for litigation has also been a 
widespread practise. Increased political and 
economic security and increased total productiv- 
ity during the period of British rule have tended 
to aggravate the problem partly because of in- 
creased population and partly because of the in- 
crease in both the demand and facilities for 
borrowing. The improvement of methods of 
cultivation requires capital; the increased value 
of land and more certain legal recovery increase 
the .security that the ryot can offer. Increased 
indebtedness is thus not neces.sarily a sign of 
increased jioverty; the poorest cannot and do not 
borrow. Indebtedness, however, is neither more 
prevalent nor heavier in 1 ndia than in the West, 
but it has excejrtionally disa.strous consequences 
because of the unproductive nature and perma- 
nence of most debts. The high rates charged by 
money lenders, ranging from 30 to 60 percent in 
rural areas to as high as 100 or 200 percent in 
urban areas, render repayment almost im- 
possible. Many ryots and artisans fall perma- 
nently into the clutches of the money lenders. 
In the case of the ryots the creditors do not 
u.sually take actual possession of their land but 
prefer to keep them in permanent subjection. 
Since factory operatives do not usually receive 
wages until they have been at work for several 
weeks they too are almost invariably in debt. 
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Attempts even before the British era to remedy 
these evils by furnishing takavi (state) loans and 
through laws against usury met with small 
success. Such legislation was not widely under- 
stood, and those most in need of credit had no 
security to offer. The failure of these efforts, the 
increasing urgency of the problem and the 
adoption by the government of a new attitude of 
responsibility for the welfare of the masses led 
at the end of the nineteenth century to a series of 
official inquiries and to a study of European 
methods. 

The recommendations of a committee ap- 
pointed in 1903 formed the basis of the Co- 
operative Credit Societies Act of 1904, ^’his act 
provided for the founding of cooperative credit 
societies classed as rural or urban. The former 
were modeled on the Cierman Raiffeisen hanks, 
with unlimited liability and unpaul secretaries. 
'I’he latter usually had limited liability and paid 
secretaries. Ajvirt from a minority of societies 
with profit earning shares any idea of exclusive- 
ness or profit was prevented by the allocation of 
any surplus earned to a reserve fund on an in- 
divisible basis. A peculiar feature of the system 
was the appointment in each province of a 
registrar of cooperative societies, whose duty it 
is to organize and supervise the societies with the 
assistance of various subordinate officials. But 
except for a few minor financial concessions and 
loans subsequently repayable no actual financial 
aid was given by the government, a procedure 
recommended by students of credit cooperation. 

The act laid down general principles only, 
leaving each province to issue its own rules and 
regulations. For instance, although regular audit 
is a statutory obligation, the method of audit 
varies. A primary credit society can be formed 
by not less than ten members, who select their 
own manf’ging committee (panchayat) and secre- 
tary, draw up by-laws and then register the 
society. Capital is obtained from members and 
non-rnembers’ deposits, loans, accumulated 
reserves and occasionally from shares. 

By 191 1 , 8177 societies with 403,3 1 8 members 
existed. The Act of 1912 authorized the forma- 
tion of societies for purposes other than exten- 
sion of credit and provided for the formation of 
unions of primary societies, of central banks and 
of coordinating associations, improvements 
which had been much needed. ^Hie former 
classification into rural and urban societies was 
dropped, and the new basis was according to the 
nature of the liability, but most rural societies 
retain unlimited liability. At about the same 
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time loans, which had been originally granted 
only for productive purposes, were extended to 
include the expenses of cultivation or produc- 
tion, capital expenditure, the j^ayment of land 
revenue, holding out for a better market, cere- 
monial expenses, repayment of old debts, re- 
demption of mortgage and expenses of litigation. 

Many new types of societies sprang up after 
1912. In rural areas societies have been formed 
to purchase seeds, manures, implements and the 
like, to sell produce, to undertake the prepara- 
tion of dairy, rice and cotton products, and for 
other purposes, such as the consolidation of 
holdings (a form very successful in the Punjab), 
irrigation, supply of bulls for breeding purposes 
and cattle insurance. In urban areas weavers, 
carpenters and other artisans have formed 
societies, usually for purchase or sale, and at- 
tempts, unsuccessful on the whole, have been 
made to establish consumers’ societies. In both 
rural and urban areas societies have been 
founded for many miscellaneous purposes, such 
as thrift, liousing, education, arbitration and 
public health. Some societies undertake more 
than one type of function. .Although in general 
the idea has been to prevent caste exclusiveness, 
a considerable number of sj)ecial societies have 
been organized among the depressed classes and 
hill tribes. 

A number of federated unions and central 
institutions have also been I'stablished sinec 
1912. Central banks, of which in 1927 -28 there 
were 598 in India as a whole and 503 in British 
India, have been formed, usually by groups of 
public spirited men, who contribute share 
capital and business ability. 'Phese have won 
public confidence and attract deposits from non- 
members - partly, it is said, because of the er- 
roneous idea that they arc guaranteed by the 
government. In most provinces there is also a 
coordinating “apex” bank. Both the provincial 
and central banks have commercial dealings 
with the Imperial Bank of India, founded in 
1921. Finally, there are a number of provincial 
central cooperative institutions, such as the 
Bombay Cooperative Institute and the Punjab 
Cooperative Union, which undertake propa- 
ganda and other work. In 1929 there was formed 
an All-Indian Provincial Cooperative Institutes’ 
Association. 

As a result of the report of a special committee 
in 1915, which pointed out the danger of permit- 
ting unauthorized overdues to increase, and the 
tendency on the part of many societies to depart 
from cooperative principles considerable re- 
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organization took place. The movement has on and in some Indian states involved the liquida- 
the whole progressed steadily, fn 1927-28 there tion of many societies and the placing on proba- 
were in India as a whole 96,091 ^ocieties, w'lth tion of others. The situation is still very un- 
3,780,173 members of primary societies and a satisfactory in the Central and United Provinces 
working capital of 76.7 crores of rupees, equiv- and in Bunna. The movement is strongest in the 
alent to £57,525,000. British India accounted Punjab, Bombay and Madras, :n long the British 
for 85 percent of the societies 5n(l membership Indian provinces and in the Indian states of 
and for over 90 percent of the woiking capital. Travancorc, Bhopal, Gwalior and Mysore. 
No less than 83,250 of the societies were pri- Elsewhere only a very small proportion of the 
mary credit institutions. A recent estimate population has yet been brought into contact 
places the number of societies in 1930 at no,- with the movement. Even when reorganization 
000, with 4,500,000 members and a working has been comjileted and extended to all areas, 
capita! of 100 crores of rupees, or £75,000,000. strict official sujiervision will have to be main- 
Under the constitutional reforms of 1919 co- tained for many years, and a real effort is neccs- 
operation became a provincial “transferred sary to maintain the .standard and to improve 
subject,” and two provinces, Bombay in 1925 the training of members, offic ials and the general 
and Burma in 1927, have already exercised their public. Such effort has thus far been .systemati- 
power of passing special provincial legislation, cally put forward only in 'be Punjab and in 
Unfortunately the transference of cooperation to Bombay. 

ministers responsible to the provincial legislature Much depends on the personal and technical 
has not yet given any great impetus to the co- qualifications of the registrar and his staff. At 
operative movement because of financial strin- the present time the staff is not sufficiently large 
gency, which has acted as a severe brake on the and depends on assistance giv en by honorary 
promotion of so-called nation building projects, voluntary workers, whose training is insufficient 
The Royal Commission on Agriculture in or who cannot devote the necessary time and 
India of 1928, in emphasizing the need for the energy to their duties. 

education of both members and officials in co- Nevertheless, the movement already has im- 
operative principles, concluded that it was es- mense achievements to its credit. Members’ 
sential to retain official supervision and control, debts have been consolidated and sometimes 
It pointed out the dangers arising from the completely repaiil; the prevailing rate of interest 
grant of long term loans by ordinary credit has been reduced not only for members, who 
societies (lepending mainly on short term funds benefit from the average cooperative charge of 
and recommended the organization of special about 12 percent, but also for whole districts 
land mortgage banks, a number of which have where cooperation is strong; pern anent im- 
.subsequently been established under the exist- provements in the land and irnpn ved methods 
ing cooperative law. of cultivation have been introduced a new spirit 

Despite its undoubted success in certain of independence has been instih.d into the 
spheres and areas the cooperative movement is minds of the peasantry; a training h*^'^ been given 
not yet on a thoroughly secure footing. Numbers in thrift and financial jirinciples am the move- 
and membership may continue to increase, al- ment has proved of immense educational value, 
though certain societies do little work and others Beginning with the limited objects of relieving 
are operating on an unsound financial basis or on the masses from a crushing burden of debt and 
a non-cooperative basis. Particularly dangerous providing capital on reasonable terms, the 
are the accumulation of overducs, the creation of movement has jiroved the best means of prepar- 
fictitious repayments and new loans, the fairly ing the way for the expert, whether educational, 
freciLient embezzlement of funds by officials and agricultural, veterinary or medical, and of bring- 
the control of primary societies by money ing him into direct contact with the daily life of 
leiulers in some areas. This necessitates the the masses. 'Phis latter object has already been 
continuance despite theoretical objections as to promoted by close cooperation between the co- 
its paternalistic nature of government control operative and other nation building depart- 
and initiative. ments, and the work could be greatly accelerated 

Recognition of these facts has led to inquiries if a system of rural broadca'^ting were adopted 
in one province after another. Reorganizatioii by the newly constituted Indian Bmadcasting 
undertaken in the Punjab after 1915 and more ^ard. 

recently in most of the major British provinces Vera Anstey 
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Cooperation in Palestine. The cooperative 
movement in Palestine is w'ith the exception of a 
«'ew German societies almost entirely Jewish. 
Although the movement includes only about 
40,000 members altogether it is unique in the 
extent to which it has pervaded the population 
of a recently colonized country. At the present 
lime one out of e\ery five of the Jewish popula- 
tion of j*alestine is a member of a cooperative. 

Cooperative endeavor antedates the British 
mandate. The Anglo-Palcstine Company, Ltd., 
and the J*alestine Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion were responsible for the existence of about 
twenty cooperative societies prior to 1920. 
During this period two of the most powerful 
marketing cooperatives were established; in 
1896 the association which is now responsible 
for 90 percent of the wine grape production and 
in 1900 an orange marketing association which 
disposes of 40 percent of the crop produced by 
Jewish farmers. These organizations had no legal 
status, however, under Ottoman law, and the 
Cooperative Societies Ordinance of 1920 was 
one of the first enacted by the British civil 
government. 

During the entire period of Jewish coloniza- 
tion there has been a fusing ot the aims of colo- 
nization and of cooperation. 'Bhis has accounted 
in part for the failure of two of the largest co- 
operatives. Out of this identification have arisen 
certain departures from cooperative practise. 
Since Palestine is considered a potential home 
for all Jewry, the cooperatives admit absentee 
member.s. Prospective settlers organize abroad 
for coojierative purchase and development of 
the land. Ti^verywhere cooperative forms have 
been adapted to suit the needs of “a country in 
the making.” Certain groups stressed the co- 
operative basis of community life as an applica- 
tion of the underlying social principles of Bibli- 
cal times; the labor groups emphasized coopera- 
tive endeavor. The form which some of these 
colonics have taken can be more acci ralely 
described as collective farming. 

At the present time the 284 organizations 
serve ninety centers. In November, 1930, the 
208 most active organizations had a total share 
and reserve capital of about $2,000,000, deposits 
and savings of about $3,120,000, mutual liability 
of the members of about $4,500,000; the in- 
debtedness of the members to the societies is 
about $1,500,000 and the total indebtedness of 
the societies to banks and other institutions 
(other than depositors) is about $1,750,000. Of 
the total of 284 societies the largest single group 
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are the land purchasing and building coopera- 
tives, which number eighty-five. There are 
sixty-two credit societies; and it is interesting to 
note that the credit society, most typical ot 
Jewish cooperative effon in the Diaspora, docs 
not assume the same significance in Palestine. 
Agricultural cooperatives for marketing, dairy- 
ing, cattle insurance, ‘rrigation and the like 
account for 53 societies and market 90 percent of 
the almonds, wine grapes and dairy products 
produced by Jewish farmers. During 1929-30 
their sales amounted to $2,500,000, of which 
$1,500,000 is represented by exports. Industrial 
producers’ cooperatives, including not only 
combinations of workers for pmduction but 
groups undertaking collective labor contracts, 
number 41 societies, which in the last year 
manufactured and sold goods for about $450,- 
000. There are 30 kzmtzoth^ or collective farm 
cooperatives, and 13 societies of miscellaneous 
types. It is premature to state whether life in 
Palestine, where it is hoped to diminish the role 
of the Jewish trader, will be more favorable for 
the propagation of consumers’ cooperation than 
it has been in the Diaspora. 

The cooperative societies have not received 
any financial aid from the government; but the 
two central institutions and a few of the co- 
operatives have been assisted in their initial 
stages with interest free or low interest loans or 
subscription to share capital from social eco- 
nomic institutions and individuals abroad inter- 
ested in the development of Jewish Palestine. 
Central institutions have been organized for the 
purpose of financing and organizing coopera- 
tives and have thus preceded local groups rather 
tlian been built up by them. 

There is as yet no comprehensive organization 
of all the cooperatives in Palestine. This is due, 
T^erhaps, to existing differences of opinion as to 
ends; for instance, cooperatives of labor origin 
or sympathies accept only members of the 
General Federation of Labor, and in certain 
instances this organization exercises veto rights. 
There is, however, a movement toward union 
and a realization that cooperative effort is neces- 
sary in order to overcome existing physical and 
economic hardships in the development of the 
country. 

Harry Viteles 

Germany and Austria. Consumers^ Coopera- 
tion. The first consumers’ cooperatives in 
Germany, developed as part of the Schulze- 
Delitzsch general cooperative movement in the 
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sixties, achieved no great significance. The 
membership of this movement was chiefly 
middle class, interested in the credit aspect; the 
working class, still unorganized but under the 
domination of socialist leaders who were antag- 
onistic to the middle class character of the 
movement, held aloof. Lassalle, whose influence 
among the masses was great during this period, 
found consumers* cooperation futile, basing his 
opposition on the iron law of wages. Consumers* 
cooperation among the working masses received 
its first impetus in the eighties in Saxony, then 
the most industrialized of German states, partly 
because the antisocialist law of 1879 made trade 
union or socialist organization impossible. As a 
result of highly accelerated industrialization in 
the nineties and the cooperative law of 1889 
permitting limited liability the consumers’ move- 
ment grew rapidly. The consumers’ societies 
remained united with the Schulze-Delitzsch 
Allgemeiner Verbaiid der Dcutschen Erwerbs- 
und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften until they 
were expelled by that body in 1902. 

'I'he growth of the movement in the nineties 
was interrelated with the rapid urbanization and 
increased unionization of the working classes 
and with a change in the .socialist attitude toward 
cooperation. Although at all times two thirds or 
more of the membershi]> were working class and 
the greater proportion of these w'ere affiliated 
with social democratic labor unions, the value of 
consumers’ cooperatives to the workers was not 
officially recognized by the Social Democratic 
party until about 1910. The consumers’ move- 
ment itself emphasized its political neutrality, 
but its essential difference from the middle class 
credit movement led inevitably to the separation 
in 1902 from the Allgemeiner Verband. 

Consumers’ cooperation as an independent 
movement thus can be traced to the founding in 
1903 of the Zentral verband Dcutschcr Konsum- 
vereine, which because of the location of its 
central purchasing body was known as the 
Hamburg movement. Within two years this 
union had absorbed a majority of the consumers* 
unions of the Allgemeiner Verband and in- 
cluded over half a million members in some five 
hundred societies. In spirit and structure the 
Hamburg movement is more closely allied to the 
British Rochdale societies than to its Schulze- 
Delitzsch progenitor. 

I’he rapid progress of the movement in en- 
larging its membership, in its concentration of 
the number of societies, in the degree of affilia- 
tion with the national federation, in the setting 


up of a powerful wholesale and in the extension 
of its scope by the assumption of productive 
functions closely parallels the British consumers’ 
movement. In Germany it is one of the largest 
commercial and industrial enterprkses. In the 
international cooperative movement and as a 
member of the International Cooperative Al- 
liance the German societies form the third 
largest group of consumers’ organizations, out- 
ranked only by Russia and by Great Britain. 
The movement has been rich in practical leader- 
ship both nationally and in the international 
oi^nization. Its actual economic transactions 
with the cooperatives of other countries, how- 
ever, have always been limited. 

'rhe war and post-war growth has been 
steady. Although the consumers’ cooperatives in 
Germany were not utilized during the w^ar by 
the government to the same extent that they 
were in Austria and France, the public authori- 
ties ceased to prohibit membership to public 
employees. The societies have successfully 
weathered the depressed economic condition of 
Germany since that time, and in J929 the 
Zentralvcrband included almost 3,000,000 mem- 
bers in about 1000 societies. It controlled over 
350 central regional warehouses and over 10,000 
stores, with an annual turnover of 1 ,200,000,000 
marks, of which over 280,000,000 marks arc 
represented by the products of its own bakeries 
and meat packing houses. The wholesale pur- 
chasing society of the Zentralvcrband has an 
annual turnover of 500,000,000 marks, of which 
one quarter is represented by its own products. 
Almost 65,000 persons are employed by the 
societies and the central warehouse, and the 
problem of industrial relations which has 
naturally arisen and which has caused some 
difficulties has resulted in the establishment of 
collective bargaining relations with the trade 
unions and the representation of the workers on 
management boards. The German societies 
have introduced a program of general education 
in cooperative ideals for its membership through 
the press and have provided special training for 
its executives and staff through a central school 
at Hamburg and classes in the societies. No 
progress has been made in the development of 
women’s guilds such as those found in the co- 
operative movements of Great Britain. 

In addition to the Zentralvcrband a separate 
organization of the consumers’ societies closely 
connected with the Christian Labor movement 
in the Catholic Rhine region and known as the 
Verband Westdeutscher Konsumvereine was 
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founded in 1908. In 1913 this organization ab- 
sorbed the consumers’ societies of government 
employees and became known as the Reichs- 
verband Deutscher Konsumvereine. The 
Reichsverband includes about 275 societies with 
a membership of almost 750,000, controlling 
over 2000 stores and with a turnover of almost 
200,000,000 marks. Its wholesale purchasing 
society, Grosseinkaufsgesellschaft dcs Reichs- 
verbandes (“Gepag”), has a turnover of over 
72,500,000 marks, of which 10,000,000 marks 
are represented by its own products. 

The consumers’ cooperative movement in 
Austria prior to the World War followed the 
German movement in its external features but 
developed far less rapidly because of the lower 
degree of industrialization and the conflict of 
nationalities, which led to the formation of 
nationalistic societies, as well as because of the 
close alliance betv'ccn the (ierman speaking 
societies and the Social Democratic ]>arty. The 
movement was thus split into minority national- 
istic groups, neutral, Catholic and social demo- 
cratic organizations. During the World War and 
the period of reconstruction the four competing 
cooperative organizations of Vienna were 
merged and jdayed an important part in the 
feetling of the population. After the war the 
establishment of new cooperatives was resumed 
with great zeal, and for a time it appeared that 
these were to form the kernel of a general 
socialistic reconstruction of the commonwealth. 
The Union of (jcrman Austrian Consumers’ 
Societies, which in 1913 claimed about 150,000 
members, liad a membership of about twice that 
number in 1926; the stores tripled from 299 in 
1913 to almost 900 in 1926. Its wholesale society 
undertakes some production. The consumers’ 
societies, aided by the labor unions, formed a 
coojierative bank in Vienna in 1923, which 
despite the economic depression has made 
steady gains. I’hc organization, whose member- 
ship is largely working class and the center of 
whose activities is in Vienna, is affiliated with the 
International Cooperative Alliance. 

Theodor Cas.sau 

Credit Cooperation. Both historically and 
functionally it is difficult to separate the credit 
cooperatives from other types of cooperative 
endeavor in Germany. There as in other Euro- 
pean countries cooperation developed as one 
result of the general social and economic dis- 
turbances which reached a critical stage in 1848. 
The pioneers of cooperation in all these coun- 
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tries included in their plans every type of co- 
operative activity, and only later were the 
separate forms developed. In England and 
France cooperation evolved as part of the pro- 
gram of pre-Marxian and Christian Socialism. 
In Germany, then in a period of rapid commer- 
cial and industrial expansion, the impulse came, 
however, from the liberal bourgeoisie, and the 
socialists under the influence of Lassallc op- 
posed the movement. I’hrough the philanthropic 
endeavor of the liberal bourgeoisie welfare asso- 
ciations were founded through which funds 
were advanced for the purchase of the necessities 
of life and of commodities for trade and produc- 
tion in the hope that the members of the lower 
middle and working classes might thus be en- 
couraged to thrift and self-sufficiency. Out of 
these associations there developed, on the one 
hand, savings and loan institutions and, on the 
other hand, the credit cooperative movement, 
which for forty years was the predominant 
cooperative form and which in Germany was 
also the cradle of the consumers’ movement. 

The transition from philanthropy to the self- 
supporting credit cooperative was effected 
through the efforts of a liberal statesman, 
Hermann Schulze-Delitzsch (1808-83), who 
was interested in all forms of cooperation and 
was sympathetic with all group efforts for self- 
help, such as trade unions and friendly societies. 
For many years until 1902 the Allgemeincr 
Verband der Dcutschcn Erwerbs- und Wirt- 
schaftsgenossenschaften, founded by him in 
1859, included consumers’ as well as producers’ 
and credit cooperatives. In 1920 it combined 
with another cooperative union, the Ilaupt- 
verband Gewcrblichcr Genossenschatten, which 
was founded in 1900 and assumed the name of 
Deutscher Gcnosscnschaftsvcrhand. Schulze- 
Delitzsch and his followers have at all times 
strongly opposed state aid of any sort, thus 
bringing upon the Schulze-Delitzsch societies the 
strong enmity of the government. Nevertheless, 
it was through him that favorable cooperative 
legislation was enacted, first in Prussia in 1867 
and later throughout the nation in the imperial 
law of 1889. 

The rural credit movement was begun in 1862 
by F. W. Raiffeisen (1818-88), a Landhurger- 
meister in a Rhineland village, who like Schulze- 
Delitzsch had experimented with semij)hilan- 
thropic loan and provision societies from 1848 to 
1850. It can really be considered an offshoot of 
the Schulze-Delitzsch plan. ’Phe differences in 
the plans, which found expression in provisions 
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ds t(i liability, size of shares, territorial scope and 
the like, arose primarily out of the attempt to 
make the credit cooperative adaptable to the 
small landholders of southwest Ciermany; the 
strongly religious nature of the movement 
reflected the moral purpose oi its founder and 
had a practical basis as well. In the Raiffeisen 
societies and in the rural credit cooperative 
movement initiated in the eighties under the 
leadership of Wilhelm Haas (1839-1914) the 
Cl edit functions were combined cither directly 
'r H’ an allied bod\ with marketing, purchasing, 
otoring and processing functions, which in 
cow net '^ther than Ciermany have led to the 
formation oi mcelal types of agricultural and 
marketing cooperatives. 'I'he rural cooperatives 
have done nuch to introduce the use of electric 
power and light into rural communities; about 
6100 such special cooperative societies existed in 
1927. In the small Raiffeisen societies, each 
limitetl to a parish, all these functions except 
dairying were usually performed by a single 
society; in the larger and more prosperous unit« 
of the Maas organization setiarate societies 
formed. Rural credit cooperation in Germ; ny 
therefore includes an unusually large number of 
activities. 

The distinctions between the Schulze- 
Delitzsch, Raiffeisen and Maas societies, al- 
though the cause of much controversy in theii 
pioneer period and of historical interest in the 
development of doctrines and practises, have 
proved to be of less significance for theory be- 
cause they obviously arose out of special needs. 

The Schulze-Delitzsch societies have on the 
whole been of service to the town population and 
are known as urban credit cooperatives. Never- 
theless, in 1906 the Allgemeincr Verband 
recruited a quarter of its membership from 
farmers :md gardeners. Although this percentage 
has been a tlecreasing one it still represents the 
largest single occupational grouping in the 
Verband. 'Fhe other occupational groupings in- 
clude skilled handicraftsmen, who composed in 
1 906 about 24 percent of the membership, shop- 
keepers and tradesmen, who represent about 10 
percent, wage earners, who represent about 13.5 
percent, professional persons and rentiers, who 
represent about 15.5 percent. Since 1890 the 
percentage of mernbcrshiji be'onging to the last 
three groups h:is incrca.scd at the expense of the 
first two groups. 

Each Schulze-Delitzsch society is usually ad- 
ministered by a board of three persons who also 
act as its chief officers, subicct to control by 
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somewhat larger bodies. Membership is based 
on the purchase of one share and, where 'iabilit} 
is unlimited, one share only; the value of the 
share is made sufficiently high to provide capital 
and to encourage thrift and is payable in small 
instalments. Additional capital is furnished by 
deposits of non-members as well as members, 
drawing accounts, loans from commercial banks 
or loan associations and rediscounts of bills of 
exchange. About 20 percent of the profits arc 
placed in a reserve fund, to which are al.so 
usually added entrance fees and the entire 
profits of the first year or so of operation; the 
remainder of the profits arc distributed to share- 
holders. Not all shareholders are borrowers, and 
in the urban credit cooperative oidy about he 
percent of the members avail themselves of the 
credit facilities. Loans are restricteil to member.-? 
on interest races which, although somewhat 
low’cr than current rates, have n^ver fallen 
dangerously below market rates. Although at 
one time the Schulze- 1 )ehtzsch societies had 
cheii own central banking institution, it was soon 
abandoned for clearing trans.ictions with the 
Rank of Dresden, which created a special co- 
openitive department. 'Phis reliance iqion ordi- 
nary commercial banks was warranted by the 
frequent u.se of the trade bill of exchange, a 
commercially marketable paper. Moreover, the 
hostility of these societies to state aid has mili- 
tated against their use of the Rreussische Zen- 
tralgcno.s.scnschaftskasse, popularly known as 
the Preu.s.sen-Kasse, which w'as established by 
Prussia in 1895 to serve as a state credit institu- 
tion for middle class cooperatives. 

'Phe growth of the Schulze-Delitzsch societies 
is described by the following statistical data: in 
1859 there were 80 societies with about 19,000 
members; by 1905 their number had growm to 
1020 with 587,000 members; and on July i, 
1930, the Deutscher Genossenschaftsverband 
included 1351 urban credit cooperatives. The 
1257 reporting societies had a membership of 
1,008,540; their capital amounted to 1,792,570,- 
000 marks, of w'hieh 304,570,000 marks were 
owned by them. Over four fifths of the assets are 
invested in short term credits to members, 
mostly in the form of current accounts. Most of 
the loans are in amounts of from 200 to 50c 
marks. 

'Phe typical Raiffeisen society, modeled on the 
founder’s experiment m Anhausen, differs from 
the urban cooperative in several ways: it is con- 
fined to a single village n parish; membership is 
based on goriU charmcTc as well as on need. 
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Originally there was no subscribed capital but 
universal unlimited liability of the members; 
nevertheless, since the law of 1889 requires 
division of capital into shares, the Raiffeisen 
society has complied by issuing nominal shares 
of ten marks, although no dividend is tleclared. 
All profits remain the collective projx rty of the 
society and are placed in two reserve funds, one 
of which is a reserve fund proper and the other 
an indivisible Stiftungsfufid used for positive 
improvements. The ot\ly direct profit gained by 
the members is in the occasio»'al lowering of loan 
charges and increase in interest allowed on de- 
posits, both of which are lower than in the urban 
cooperatives. Capital is derived entirely from 
savings and deposits, usually of members al- 
though occasionally of non -members as wcll. 
'I'he limitation of membership to a village makes 
the banking institution itself quite simple, and 
it is generally administered by one person, the 
only paid officer of the society. The policy of the 
society is usually determined by an honorary 
board of directors. 

In 1929 the Raiffeisen vsocietics numbered 
8252 with a membership of 800,000. 'I'he 
organization, later known as the ( jencralvcrband 
der Deutschen Raiffeisen Genossenschaften, 
which was founded in 1877 for educational and 
advisory purposes and functioned mainly in the 
southwest, had in 1929 an affiliation of 5799 of 
these societies with a membership of 520,000. A 
centralizeil institution for supply and marketing 
subsidiary to the general association, known as 
the Wirtschaftsverband der Raiffei.scnschen 
Warenaristalten, was founded in 1915; in 1922 it 
had a membership of 4460 societies. Until its 
failure after the war the l.andwiitschaftlichc 
Zcntraldarlehenskasse fur Deutschland, later 
known as the Deutsche Raiffeisenbank, served 
as a central bank for these societies. It was a 
highly centralized organization, to which the 
provincial banks were subordinated far more 
than has been true in the Schulze-Delitzsch and 
Haas institutions. The Zcntraldarlehenskasse, 
which for many years was centrally located in 
Neuwied, Prussia, finally accepted the aid of the 
Preusscn-Kassc. It has therefore been charged 
with accepting state aid, although the Preussen- 
Kasse operated on a non-philanthropic basis, 
merely furnishing credit at a low rate of interest. 
It is true, however, that the Raiffeisen societies 
have received encouragement from the state and 
because of their religious character have en- 
joyed the support of the clergy of all de- 
nominations. 
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A far more powerful rural federation than 
that of the Raifieisen societies was the Rcichs- 
verband dcr Deutschen Landwirtschaftlichen 
Genossenschaften, founded by Wilhelm Haas 
The Haas societies represent an attempt to 
return to Schulze-Delitzsch jirinciples as to size 
of shares, capital, provincial decentralization and 
the like; they have ajipealed on the whole to a 
more prosperous group among the farmers. In 
T929 the Rcichsverband included 26,170 socie- 
ties with a membership of about 2,500,000, a 
number three times as large as that of the Raif- 
feisen societies: the business turnover was 
probably six or seven times as large, dffie work- 
ing capital per local bank of the Haas societies 
amounted in 1927 to 101,242 marks, or 934 per 
member 'I’hcse figures are far below the pre- 
war standai Is because of projierty losses, not yet 
restored, which were incurred by the inflation 
Thus the savings deposits of the same group. r»L» 
amounted in 1913 to 147,077 marks per society 
while m 1927 they were only 45,0^0 marks. 'J Ijr 
Haas s<x:ietics are federated U)to provincial 
units, all of whicfi were until recently clearing 
through the Rcichsgcnosscnschaftsbank, an 
organization created by the Reichsverhand on 
the basis of share capital without government 
aid. In addition the Rcielisvcrband utilized also 
the Preussen-Kasse for its cooperatives. 'I’he 
agricultural societies tieed (>f a centralized bank 
to act as an equalizer between the various dis- 
tricts has obviously been greater than that of the 
urban credit cooperatives. 

For many years the two rural cooperative 
federations of RaifTcisen and Haas societies were 
rivals, but in 1930, not without some pressure 
from the state and stale aid, they were merged. 
At the same time some smaller farm federations 
joined them, the whole being named the Rcichs- 
verband Deutschcr Landw'irtschafllicher Gc- 
nosscnschaftcn-Raiffcisen and including 90 per- 
cent of all the farm cooperatives of Germany. 
Of the total of 36,400 societies with a member- 
ship of 4,000,000, 19,749 arc credit cooperatives 
or savings and loan associations. The 17,870 
credit cooperatives reporting in 1928 had a 
membership of 1,9184,538 with membership 
shares amounting in the aggregate to 61 ,290,1 12 
marks; at the end of the year they had 1,531,- 
011,707 marks in outstanding credits. The 
societies are small, averaging usually about 100 
members; the liability is in most cases un- 
limited. 

The separate banks of the two rural federa- 
tions have now disappeared after considerable 
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losses due to bad management. The Preussen- It was not, however, until some time after the 


Kassc has become the central banking institu- 
tion for the German cooperatives, a position 
which it has retained undisputed since the 
liquidation of the Raiffeisen bank. Meanwhile 
the German government itself has become a 
partner in its affairs; the significance of this 
participation lies in the fact that the post-war 
shortage of capital in Germany, felt by the 
credit societies as well as other cooperatives, can 
be relieved only by state aid. The Preussen- 
Kasse today is after manifold transformations a 
joint stock company whose shares arc in the 
hands of Prussia, of the German common- 
wealth and of the German cooperative federa- 
tions with the influence of Prussia still predom- 
inating. Its capital is 210,000,000 marks. The 
credit cooperatives still maintain their provin- 
cial banks, which function as intermediaries 
between the Preussen- Kasse and the individual 
societies. 

The service of the German credit and farm 
coojierativcs to the members of the urban and 
rural middle classes has been at all times undis- 
puted, but more and more they are coming to 
serve working men and salaried employees, 
e.specially in the small rural and urban commu- 
nities. 

'I’he credit cooperatives of Austria have been 
ba.scd almost entirely on the German form. Jn 
1914 out of about 19,100 cooperative societies in 
Austria (not including Hungary) 11,900 were 
credit cooperatives, 8400 being Raiffeisen 
societies and 3500 Schulze-Delitzsch societies, 
largely dependent, however, on state aid. The 
Austrian legislation of 1873 followed the Prus- 
sian act of 1867 and preceded the German im- 
perial law of 1 889 in jierrnittiiig both limited and 
unlimited liability. About 35 percent of the 
Austrian cooj'Jeratives before the war were 
German societies. In 1929 there existed 2303 
credit societies, 1758 of which were rural credit 
c(w>peratives of the Raiffeisen type. 

Ernst Grunfeld 

Fran Cl'. Consumers' Cooperation. One of the 
first examples of genuine consumers’ coopera- 
tion in nineteenth century France is the society 
Commerce Wriditpie ct Social founded in 
Lyons in 1S55 by an association of weavers 
under the leadership of Michel Derrion and 
Jo.seph ki'vnier. About the .same time some 
philanthropic attempts to found consumers’ co- 
operati\'es had been m.ide under the influence of 
the disciples of Fourier and Saint-Simon. 


disillusionment following the Revolution of 1848 
that new attempts were made to found con- 
sumers’ cooperatives. This was during the 
period of 1866-67, when consumers’ coopera- 
tives were being experimented with in practi- 
cally every country of Europe. The center of 
this newer movement, under the leadership of 
Eugene Flotard, was again the industrial city of 
Lyons. The movement was scattered and local 
and was almost entirely destroyed by the war of 
1870 and the subsequent depression. Neverthe- 
less, in 1880 there were about 300 such societies 
without any unified organization or program. 
L^on Say, Jules Simon, Leon Walras and other 
liberal economists regarded such societies as 
savings organizations and therefore instruments 
of social conservatism, an attitude which was 
responsible in part for the favorable cooperative 
legislation of 1867. Most socialists under the 
influence of Marxism regarded the cooperatives 
as insignificant powerless groups whose only 
influence could be deterrent and definitely con- 
demned the movement at the Socialist Congress 
of 1879 at Marseille. 

The revival of cooperation, its creation as an 
independent movement distinct from socialism 
on the one hand or from capitalist economics on 
the other, and the beginnings of national federa- 
tion took place in Nimes, which was neither an 
industrial nor a labor center. 'Fhe leader of this 
revival, Edouard dc Iloyve, received his inspira- 
tion from the English cooperative movement 
and especially from the moral tone of the 
Christian Socialist leaders, who at the time, 
however, were stressing producers’ cooperation. 
Associated with him were August Fabre, a 
Fourierist, and Charles Gide, then professor at 
the University of Montpellier. About a hundred 
associations answered de Boyve’s summons for 
the first congress of the French cooperative 
movement, held in Paris in 1885. This congress 
created a cooperative union modeled on the 
English unions and began a small monthly 
journal, Kmancipation^ which is still in existence. 

Two forces disturbed this union and inter- 
fered with its progress. The first was the forma- 
tion in 1895 of a separate federation of the 
socialist cooperatives known as the Bourse Co- 
operative des Societes de Consommation. The 
second was the dispute over the inclusion of the 
producers’ cooperatives and the copartnerships. 
As a result, however, there came that clarifica- 
tion in doctrine which finally led to the program 
of the group known as L’Ecole de Nimes. 
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Progress manifested itself in the successful 
establishment of a wholesale society, the Maga- 
sin de Gros, in 1906. 'I'he break with the 
socialists was healed when, thanks to the attitude 
of some socialists, notably Jean Jaurcs, and the 
influence of the Belgian and English cooperative 
movement, the two federations were united in 
1912 in the Federation Nationalc des Coopera- 
tives de Consommation, whose charier was 
based on the Rochdale program as supplemented 
by L’Ecole de Nimes. I'he movement despite 
the protest of a minority has remained politically 
neutral. 

The World War in France as in most coun- 
tries strengthened the cooperative movement. 
Its services to consumers during the period of 
profiteering and to the civil and military author- 
ities won for it a new attitude of respect from the 
government. In fact, cooperatives were estab- 
lished among the troops, in the manufacture of 
war materials and after the war in the recon- 
struction of the devastated areas. 7 ’his new atti- 
tude was embodied in the creation of the official 
Conseil Siipericur de la Cooperation to function 
in an advisory capacity to the cooperatives and 
in the creation of an endowment fund to aid in 
the organization of cooperatives. Until i9ih 
43,000,000 francs had been so appropriated in 
contrast with 1,000,000,000 francs for credit co- 
operation. IVloreovcr, the Federation Nationalc 
is represcnteil on all official e.Ktraparliamcntary 
bodies, such as the Conseil National Economi- 
que, the Comite de la Vie Chere, the Conseil des 
Chemins de Fer, the Conseil Superieur du 
'JVavaii and the like. 

The progress of the movement since the war 
is shown in several ways. Before the war not a 
fifth of the cooperative societies were affiliated 
with the national federation; at present, although 
France still lags behind other countries, the 
federation includes half the French societies 
and more than two thirds of the country’s total 
membership. Although the membership of all 
consumers’ societies tripled from 865,000 in 
1914 to 2,285,000 in 1928 it still represents the 
comj^arativcly small proportion of 5.5 percent of 
the population of France, or about 20 percent of 
the households, as contrasted with percentages 
as high as 50 for other countries. The number of 
societies was 3513 in 1928 as compared with 
3261 in 1914. The increase has been very slight 
because of the tendency of societies to amalga- 
mate, a desirable procedure which may account 
in part for the reduction of purchases per mem- 
ber to less than 300 pre-war francs in 1928 as 
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compared with 356 francs in 1914. The total 
sales amounted in 1914 to 315,000,000 francs 
and in 1928 to 3,353,000,000 francs; the latter 
figure when reduced to the terms of the pre-war 
franc indicates an increase in total sales only 
slightly more than twofold. The wholesale 
society’s business rose from 1 1,000,000 francs in 
1914 to 700,000,000 francs in 1928 or, translated 
into pre-war francs, to about 140,000,000. A 
central cooperative bank, l^a Banque des Co- 
operatives de France, was established in 1922; 
since then its volume of business has been in- 
creasing rapidly. Comparatively little progress 
has been made in the field of production, which 
is limited tf> a few shoe and canning factories. 
Partially because of the small labor force em- 
ployed the French consumers’ movement has 
been free of the problem of industrial relations 
as it has arisen in the English and German 
organizations. 

The significance of the French movement is 
also manifested in its influence on the life of the 
community as a whole. Mention has already 
been made of its recognition by the Frcncli 
government. In accordance with the provision 
that a part of its surplus is to be devoted to etlu- 
cational endeavor the I’Vench consumers’ move- 
ment has set up its own school for the training of 
executives and has in addition been responsible 
for the introduction of a course on cooperative 
principles and practise in the College de France 
(1920-30). 'Fhe Association pour I’Enseigne- 
ment de la Cooperation is endeavoring to extend 
this teaching to other universities and to second- 
ary and elementary schools. 

Charles Gide 

Credit Cooperation. The first projects for the 
organization of credit on a basis of cooperation 
and mutuality dale in France from the period of 
social upheaval between 1830 and 1848. As 
early as 1831 Buchez in his outlines for social 
workshops approached the question of credit by 
his provision of a reserve fund to furnish the 
means of work for members of the association. 
Somewhat later Proudhon saw the solution of 
every social and economic problem in the reform 
of the system of exchange and credit. His short 
lived Banque du People, founded in January, 
1849, attempt to carry out in practise the 

principles he had previously expressed in his 
plan for an exchange bank which in return for 
bills of exchange representing goods sold on 
time credit would furnish “circulatory credits” 
making possible the purchase of other goods by 
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tfie bank’s clients. I” this scheme mutuality and 
reciprocity of services would make interest un- 
necessary: exchange would in effect be based on 
cash rather than on credit, 'l^he plans r>f Francois 
Vidal (181 4-72), enunciated about the same 
time, included the creation of land and fann 
mortgage loan banks {credit fonder et a^icvle) as 
part of a producers’ cooperative .scheme. 

The Credit h'oncier (mortgage loan bank), 
established in 1852, and the Societe de Credit 
Agricolc, established in i(S()0 and allied with it, 
were both highly centralized banking institu- 
tions rather than cooperative organizations. 
Although it was provided with ample funds, the 
quest for high profits drove the Societe to dis- 
astrous speculative and financial operations 
which resulted finally in its failure in 1876. 

'Fhe appearance of genuine successful credit 
cooperation was connected with several develop- 
ments: the rise of organizations among farmers, 
an acceptance of the principles of voluntary ini- 
tiative and decentralization as well as the passage 
of legislation affecting the form of rural credit 
Uvssociations and giving aid to them. The rise of 
syndicats agricoles beginning in 1884 made pos- 
sible the organization of agricultural credit on a 
voluntary basis by a local group with common 
economic interests, 'rhus the first agricultural 
credit cooperative, the Credit Mutucl de 
Poligny, was founded in 1885 by a rural syndicat. 

In the meantime the succe.ss of an urban ex- 
periment in cooperative credit, the Centre 
Fedcratif de Credit Populaire founded by K. 
Ro.stand at Marseille in i8qo, led to a realization 
of the value of certain jirinciples: political and 
religious neutrality, variation in methods to 
meet local conditions, decentralization, the local 
utilization of savings, scope for private initiative 
with state aid, and sympathetic cooperation 
between credit societies and other associations 
of the same social group. Urban credit coopera- 
tion has not, however, developed later on so 
large a scale as has rural cooperation. Some 
people’s banks, as these urban credit institutions 
are known, are in fact semiphilanthropic organ- 
izations rather than genuine cooperatives. 

Rural credit societies remaining few and 
isolated until the law of November 5, 1894, 
allowed credit groups a considerable amount of 
discretion in the framing of their by-laws and in 
limiting the liability of members. The act of 
November 17, 1897, afforded them the necessary 
capital by ratifying a prior agreement with the 
Bank of France which stipulated that the bank 
should advance to the state without interest a 


lump sum of 40,000,000 francs and an annual 
contribution to be u.scd for agricultural credit 
purposes. The law of March 31, 1899, created 
caisses regionales (regional banks), one for each 
group of local societies, which were the agencies 
to receive this state aid. The law of August 5, 
1920, not only codified all previous legislative 
acts but also created the Caisse Nationale, a 
national bank for agricultural credit. 

At the present time the organization of the 
system is as follows: the constituency of the 
local credit societies is made up of members of 
.specialized syndicats agricoles, agricultural mu- 
tual insurance a.ssociations, cooperatives and 
other societies with specialized collective inter- 
ests who.se membership is entirely agricultural. 
Capital is formed by allotted “nominative” 
(quasi-registered) shares limited to 6 percent 
intere.st. The local societies serve their member- 
ship only and have the function of passing ujKiri 
the securities that borrowers ofl'er. The regional 
banks back the local societies by discounting 
their paper; they derive their funds from savings 
deposits anti the advances of the national bank. 
The Caisse Nationale is a public institution 
charged with the admini.stration of the govern- 
ment subventions for agricultural credit and the 
supervision of the regional banks. 

Progress has been steady since 1894 and 
especially rapid since the World War. At the end 
of 1929 there were in France 5897 local credit 
socictic.s comprising 433,400 members. 'I'hey 
dispo.sed of a paid up capital of 82,838,000 francs 
and their reserves approached 28,000,000 francs. 
They were grouped into one hundred regional 
banks, whose joint cajntal stock amounted to 
117,716,000 francs and reserv^cs to 100,832,000. 
In 1929 the regional banks had on deposit 
2,341,000,000 francs, an amount sufficiently 
large to support without outside aid the short 
term financing done by these banks. 

Although the national bank was thus able to 
reserve its funds for exclusive use in inter- 
mediate and long term credits, such funds have 
proved inadequate to meet the demands made 
upon it. Additional government aid was there- 
fore extended by the law of July 15, 1928, which 
opened a credit of 500,000,000 francs for inter- 
mediate loans, and by the law of August 4, 1929, 
which opened a credit of 250,000,000 francs for 
loans to fann cooperatives. By the end of 1929 
the national bank disposed of government grants 
aggregating almost one billion francs. The rela- 
tive importance of intermediate agricultural 
credit is illustrated by the fact that during 1928 
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there were granted 9130 new intermediate loans powerful agricultural machines driven by 
amounting in the aggregate to about 138,000,- electricity. Within the j^ast few years processing 
000 francs, while 55,226 tann families enjoyed cooperatives have become quite numerous; they 
the benefit of individual long term loans at the do yeoman service in regions of -small farms 
end of 1929. The latter figure includes the where the peasants have not a sufBcient working 
beneficiaries of special individual long term capital. More recently farm cooperation has been 
loans, which are given to military pensioners and turning toward colleetne storage (with grading) 
civil victims of the war. At the eiul of 1929 there and marketing of products. Bills pending before 
were also 229,958,000 francs outstanding in the Chamber of Deputies envisage the creation 
collective long term loans. Provision for such by agricultural and consumers’ cooperatives of 
credits was made by the law of August 5, 1920 joint processing and marketing organizations 
They are granted to cooperatives engaged in designed to facilitate intiTtrading between these 
raising, processing, storing or marketing the two branches of cooperation, 
agricultural produce of their members, to While there are no evact statistics on agriciil- 
syndical associations with a purely agricultural tiiral coojieration in J^'rance, it is e.stimated that 

purpose and to rural special purpose societies from 1 ,500,000 to 2,000,000 farmers are enrolled 

such as cooperative electric plants. in 10,000 symiirats and in 4000 to 5000 farm 

Michel Aull-Lakibl cooperatives exclusive of the banks of mutual 
credit and mutual insurance societies. Farmers’ 
Agricultural Cooperation. Agricultural co- organizations mcluile 2000 creameries and 

operative institutions in France aie not known cheese factories, 700 to 800 cooperatives for 

solely by the name coojverativcs. d'he oldest thnvshing and the u.sc of t'quiprnent, 500 under- 

vverc founded under the name of syndicafs\ ground storehouses, 200 distilleries, some 50 oil 

moreover there are banks of mutu il credit and presses and a few flour mills and bakeries. There 

mutual insurance societies which are essentially also exist cooperative stock breeding and dairy 

cooperative institutions although they do not inspection associations. 

use this designation. 'I'he legal distinction be- Although the farm coojH-ratives of T'rance 
tween syndicats and cooperatives is that the often vqicrate m a verv limited territory those of 
svndicats may not distribute their firofits among tlie same dvpartvmvut or region readily federate, 
their members, while this is permissible for 'I’he regional unions combine again into national 
cooperatives. associations: the I’nion Centrale des Syndicats 

Agricultural cooperation in f'Vance developed Agricolcs, the Federation Nationale de la Co- 

during the great agricultural depression of the operation el de la Mutuahte Agricole and at the 

last quarter of the nineteenth century. The fact top the ConfedcTalion Nationale des Associa- 

that it was not designed in accordance with any tions Agricoles. 

general plan but represented a spontaneous un- Mk hel Aiihe-Lauibe 

coordinated growth accounts for the diversity in 

forms of organization. At times a single organ- Belgium. The Belgian c:ooperative move- 
ization has several functions: purchasing, proc- ment, unic|ue in many of its phases, arose as did 
essing, marketing and credit. In other cases the Rochdale movement from the working 
there is a cooperative or a syndicat for each masses. It has at all times, however, been 
special function. possessed of a militant spirit unknowm to the 

'rhe oldest cooperatives were established peaceful Rochdale group, for the conscious pur- 
under the law of March 21, 1884, for the com- pose of making the cooperative societies an edi- 
mon purchase of fertilizers and the contnd of lice on which a trade union and socialist move- 
their quality, l.ater these jvurchasing societies ment, impossible to create during a period of 
extended their operations to a very great number oppression, would be built. The present movc- 
of other agricultural requirements such as seed, ment, begun in 1880, was preceded as in France 
equipment and even household articles. While and Switzerland hy a few unsuccessful paternal- 
there have been but few attempts at coopera- istic attempts in the sixties on the part of the 
tivc cultivation of the soil, hundreds of syndicats government or of philanthropic h'ourierists. 'Fhe 
or cooperatives have been organized for the socialist Edouard Ansecle, wdio founded the 
purchase or rental of costly equipment, for the Vooruit in (Ihent in 1880, was inspired by the 
collective use of tractors and grain sorters and English societies which he had seen at first hand 
among the larger cultivators for the use of as a laborer on the London docks. The Ghent 
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society, begun by weavers, followed its example 
in the establishment of bakeries which sold 
bread at current market prices. Unlike other 
consumers’ cooperatives, however, profits were 
not redistributed to the membership but allowed 
to accumulate in a reserve fund which was then 
used as a mutual benefit fund. From the begin- 
ning every effort w'as made to keep in touch with 
every phase of the workers’ daily lives. The 
founding of a maison du peuple by the Ghent 
society in 1884 to serve as an educational and 
recreational center for the people has led to the 
existence in 1928 of 342 such buildings, housing 
restaurants, theaters, libraries, lecture and con- 
cert halls, in the comparatively small territory of 
Belgium. No other cooperative group so com- 
pletely pervades the lives of its members as 
does this one. 

By 1900 a national federation, the Office Co- 
operative Beige, was formed and in 1902 a 
wholesale society, the Federation dcs Socictes 
Cooperatives Beiges, Two labor banks, serving 
trade unionists as well as cooperatives, and a 
mutual insurance society, the Prevoyance 
Socialc, are other Belgian cooperative institu- 
tions. In contrast to the movement in France the 
Belgian cooperatives have stressed production 
both through consumers’ societies and by auton- 
omous workers’ cooperatives. There is no con- 
flict between these two groups, however, and a 
central society for procuring capital and foster- 
ing sales serves both types. Anseelc’s encourage- 
ment to enter the field of production has, how- 
ever, brought some criticism from more radical 
socialists. 

Despite the fact that the Belgian cooperatives 
do not exclude non -socialists their decided 
political character has kept out a large potential 
membership from the middle class and the non- 
socialist working groups. Their membership of 
300,000 is less than that of cooperatives in 
Switzerland, a country with half of Belgium’s 
population. This membership is concentrated in 
sixty societies, which control almost 1000 stores 
with total sales amounting in 1928 to 760,000,- 
000 Belgian francs. 

In addition to the socialist movement the 
Boerenbond, founded in 1890 with the aid of the 
Catholic clergy, has a membership of 128,000 
members in more than 1200 societies. Not all of 
these, however, are consumers’ societies; since 
the organization is largely rural, many of them 
are credit societies or associations for the pur- 
chasing of production requirements. There also 
exists a civil service cooperative organization 


composed of fifty-five societies with a member- 
ship of 122,000. 

The fact that the Belgian societies are more 
flourishing in the industrial textile centers and in 
the coal mining districts, which arc populated by 
the Latin Walloons, than in the regions occupied 
by the Flemings, who belong to the Teutonic 
group presumably superior in cooperative en- 
deavor, suggests that the economic factor is of 
greater influence than the ethnographic. 

CuAitLES Gide 

Switzerland. Both consumers’ and agricul- 
tural cooperatives have reached a high point of 
development in Switzerland. Although certain 
trading relations exist between the two types of 
societies, they have little in common and their 
policies on many public questions are in direct 
opposition to each other. Neither organization is 
in any way connected with the state; legislation 
on coof)erativc societies has from the outset been 
most favorable. 

The consumers’ movement is mainly urban. 
Its first successful experiment dates back to 1850 
and was initiated by Fourierists under the 
leadership of Karl Burkli (1823-1901) and J. J. 
Treichlcr (1822-1906). Later experiments in the 
sixties were more definitely influenced by the 
Rochdale system, which is now the predominant 
form. At present (1930) the consumers’ organ- 
izations, most of w'hich are affiliated with the 
Union of Swiss Consumers’ Societies, number 
almo.st 400,000 and represent more than 40 per- 
cent of the population. In certain cities, such as 
Basel, the cooperative density is even greater and 
the purchases per member are higher than in 
other cities in western Europe. The leadership 
of the union is to a large extent liberal and its 
membership in part at least is working class and 
socialistic. The union acts as a wholesale and has 
developed many auxiliary functions and societies 
dealing with banking, insurance and industrial 
production. It has an active cooperative press. 
The Basel coojxiratives, for instance, used part 
of their surplus funds to found a cooperative 
garden city. 

There exists also an agricultural consumers’ 
union in eastern Switzerland and allied to it a 
relatively small Roman Catholic organization 
with an auxiliary bank. Both neutral and Catho- 
lic unions are members of the International 
Cooperative Alliance. 

A small industrial productive movement 
exists. Credit cooperation has never developed 
to any great extent in Switzerland and its need 
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has apparently not been felt. Schulze-DelitTsch 
banks exist but arc not now markedly coopera- 
tive in character. There is also a rural movement 
on Raiffeisen lines promoted by the Catholic 
church, but it has not attained any great im- 
portance. 

The agricultural cooperative movement prob- 
ably includes the entire peasant population and 
while confining itself to a limited number of the 
business activities of the peasant has organized 
these with remarkable success. Its most com- 
plete achievement is the organization of milk 
disposal. Practically all Swiss dairymen are 
members of local cooperative societies which 
either retail the milk to the towns or have it 
manufactured into cheese by cheese makers, who 
receive a fixed payment for their services. Cheese 
is sold in the home market by federations of 
local societies, but all export is in the hands of 
an export union in which producers, exporters 
and cheese makers are equitably represented. 
Complete control of the product is assured and 
an ingenious system regulates the distribution of 
profits and losses. The producers’ organizations 
are based on unlimited liability. This system is 
applietl to all Swiss agricultural .soc’cties, in- 
cluding those dealing in agricultural require- 
ments and marketing the farmers’ grain. These 
warehouse societies are organized regionally 
and, for certain purposes, in a national wholesale 
society and operate with marked .success. 'I'hey 
worked in connection with the state wheat ad- 
ministration during the period of its existence. 
Spirit distilling and the marketing of meat, eggs, 
fruit and vegetables have all been undertaken 
cooperatively but not on a large scale. No 
exclusively cooperative central organization 
exists for the agricultural societies, but such 
functions as are not fulfilled by the commodity 
unions are performed by the Swiss Peasants’ 
Union, which represents the movement in the 
International Commission of Agriculture. 

Margaret Digby 

Italy. Consumers* Cooperation. The first 
national cooperative federation in Italy, the 
Lega Nazionale delle Cooperative, founded in 
Milan in 1886 (by sixty-eight societies), in- 
cluded not only consumers’ cooperatives but 
every other form, even the mutual aid societies. 
Prior to this time several local societies among 
specialized occupational groups had been 
formed. In the periods from 1850 to 1865 several 
stores were opened in Turin under the Fourierist 
influence of the Zurich societies and operated on 
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a cost-price basis. Rochdale principles were in- 
troduced as early as 1861 by France.sco Vigano 
(1806-91) and later by Luigi Buffoli (1850- 
1914), who was responsible for the setting up of 
such societies among railway employees and 
headed the Unione Cooperativa of Milan. In 
1914 consumers’ societies included half a million 
members, the greater portion of whom were in 
the provinces of the north. 

During the World War the cooperative move- 
ment took over many public functions with 
government financial aid and subsidy but not 
without some corruption of cooperative prin- 
ciples and practises. In 1921 the Lega was at the 
height of its development and comprised some 
3700 societies. Its markedly socialistic tenden- 
cies despite an avowed adherence to Rochtlale 
principles, as exemplified in an alliance in 1920 
with the Socialist party, resulted in the with- 
drawal of clerical groups and then of the liberals 
under the leadership of Luigi Luzzatti, who had 
founded the Italian credit movement. 

One of the first acts of h'a.scism was the de- 
struction of the .socialistic Lega, whose offices 
were closeil and whose stores were plundered. 
The Fascist government then created an official 
government body, Kntc Nazionale della Co- 
op>erazione, which in the task of rca.ssembling 
the cooperatives selected those acceptable to it 
and instituted a rigid system of inspection and 
audits, cstabli.shed a training .school for execu- 
tives, published .several journals and held a co- 
operative exposition in Rome in 1928. "^rhe Ente, 
which is a corporative bt)dy of all types of co- 
operatives, claimed an affiliation of 3334 con- 
sumers’ societies with 826,000 members and 
with sales of 1664 million lire; its total affiliation 
includes about 8500 societies with a membership 
of two million. The International Cooperative 
Alliance considers the principles of the Hntc 
contrary to its own, despite its alleged political 
neutrality, because of the latter’s insistence that 
membership and constitutent societies be con- 
ducted on Fascist lines and because of the sup- 
pression of non-Fascist societies. 

Charles Gide 

Credit Cooperation. The ideological source of 
all cooperative activity in Italy can be traced to 
Mazzini, who under the influence of Saint- 
Simonism and humanism included cooperative 
endeavor in his social program for a united Italy. 
Among those of his disciples who endeavored to 
carry out this aim in the sixties the liberal states- 
man Luigi Luzzatti (1841-1927) was respon- 
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sible for the initiation of credit cooperation, for 
many years the most important form of coopera- 
tion in Italy, and he served as its leader until his 
death in spite of his preoccupation with public 
office. In 1863 he published La difjusione del 
credito e le banche popolari (l‘adua); in 1864 he 
founded a credit cooperative in Lodi and in 1865 
in Milan, the latter serving as a model for subse- 
quent urban credit cooperatixes. Luzzatti owed 
much to the German Scluilze-Delitzsch, whom 
he had known in earlier years, hut his societies 
were definitely adapted to Italian conditions — 
shares were somewhat smaller, liability was 
limited, small loans were encouraged, more 
representative managing boards of unpaid 
officials were established and a careful selection 
of members made it possible to extend loans 
“on honor.” The membership of the societies 
consisted largely of owners of medium and small 
size enterprises in trade, manufacturing and 
agriculture without trade or class ilemarcations, 
for Luzzatti like Schulze- Delitzsch believed in 
combining these groups. In 1876 a national 
federation, Associazione fra le Banche Poi>olari 
Cooperative Italiane, and in 1913 a central 
banking institution, I.stituto Nazionale di 
Credito per la Cooperazione, were formed in 
Rome. In 1923 the Luzzatti federation had 829 
member banks with 1219 branches and 494,844 
individual members, ])aid up capital of 180,- 
000,000 lire, reserves of 139,000,000 lire and 
total deposits of 4,168,300,000 lire. 

Rural credit cooperation was introduced into 
Italy in 1883 by Leone Wollemborg, subse- 
quently liberal minister of finance, by the for- 
mation of a society in Lorregia, where Wollem- 
borg was a large property owner. Although based 
on Railfeisen principles these societies, in con- 
trast to the (jcrman, maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the urban societies, and both Wollem- 
borg and 1 aizzatti found support for their projects 
through reciprocity with the many savings and 
loan associations and friendly societies, Wollem- 
borg, who like Luzzatti was of Jewish origin, did 
not stress the religious element as did Raiffeisen, 
and because of this religious neutrality Catholic 
credit cooperatives, initiated under the leader- 
ship of Luigi Ccrutti, who established a Catholic 
loan association in Venice in 1890, soon out- 
numbered the neutral societies in the proportion 
of seven to one. 'Fhe neutral societies arc 
nationally federated in the Fedcrazionc Na- 
zionale delle Cas.se Rurali Italiane with a central 
bank, the Banca Nazionale delle Casse Rurali in 
Home; the Catholic societies into the Fcdera- 


zione Italiana delle Casse Rurali with a bank, 
Credito Federalc Agricolo, also located in 
Rome. Many of these rural societies resemble 
the Raiffeisen cooperatives in that they are joint 
banking, purchasing and selling cooperatives. 

In addition to these there exist agrarian banks 
{casse a^prarie), which although similar in many 
ways to the credit cooperatives and sometimes 
transformed into such have no independent 
cxi.stencc but are branches of ordinary banks. 

The Fascist government through its official 
agency, Ente Nazionale della Cooperazione, 
ostensibly permitted the three federations above 
named to continue but ailded a new body, 
Fedcrazionc Nazionale Fascista Cooperativa tli 
Credito Agrario, to which the others were made 
subordinate. This created no separate hank of its 
own but utilized the Luzzatti national bank now 
known as the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro. 'Fhe 
bank established in Milan in 1904 by the 
Societa Uinanilaria still continues to serve co- 
operative groups. 

Although at present some statistics claim 3500 
credit societies with a c.i]>ital of 7,500,000,000 
lire, credit cooperatives in the strict sense of the 
vvortl probably number about 2500 societies with 
a cajiital of some 1,500,000,000 lire. 'I’hese 
societies together with all other cooperatives are 
united in the government cooperative sujier- 
structure, Ente Nazionale delle Cooperative. 

Ernst GufiNFia.i) 

Scandinavian Countrii-s. In Denmark the 
organizations which have brought cooperative 
fame and prosj>erity to the country, and which 
include a total membership of a million and a 
half, have been built up entirely on the voluntary 
principle and without state aid in either legisla- 
tion or finance. It is true that credit societies 
were created by special legislation as early as 
1850, but both because of the nature of these 
societies and the comparative freedom of the 
Danish farmer from the need for such assistance 
the movement for credit cooperation has never 
gained headway. 'Fhe movement proper is of 
rural origin but of separate initiative in its two 
main branches, the consumers’ societies dating 
from 1866 and the producers’ societies from 
1882. The first c(K)perative store, founded under 
the leadership of Christian Sonne, was inspired 
by the Rochdale movement. It was not until 
1900, however, that town workers entered the 
field and even today only 80 out of a total of 
1784 stores are urban. Practically all the.se 
societies, with a membership of 33 1 ,500, are 
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founded on unlimited liability and are federated 
for trade and other purposes with their own 
wholesale society, which had a turnover in 1929 
of 142 million kroner, about one third of that of 
the stores. The w'hole.sale society also functions 
Its a cooperative clearing house for many of the 
producers’ societies, such as the Seed Produc- 
tion Cooperative. The producers’ movement 
began under the leadership of Stiller Anderson 
with the organization of dairies, of which there 
are 1370 today. Cooperative bacon factories, 
established in 1887, were the first to enter the 
field of coojierative sale as well as production. 
'This involved them in a severe struggle with 
t'ommercial interests. They now handle 85 per- 
cent of Danish production. In 1925 cooperative 
butter export as.sociations also entered the 
marketing field and they now market 40 percent 
of the total butter export of the country. Subse- 
ijucntly the export of eggs and the import of 
seed, feed and manures were undertaken by 
special cooperative organizations. Membership 
in these and other production and sale societies 
’s over half a million with a turnover of about 
•700 million kroner. In addition there are 
.societies with a total membership of about 700,- 
000 for so many special purposes that all the 
needs of the Danish agriculturist arc pro .idcd 
for by cooperative organizations. The intricate 
regiona’ ind commodity federations of the 
agnciiltural movement are comprised in seven- 
teen national Icdcrations or societies of national 
scope. 'I’hesc national organizations arc them- 
selves members of the l^'cderation of Danish Co- 
operative Societies, which is concerned not with 
commercial ilcalings but w ith methods of organ- 
ization and with information service. No aflilia- 
tion fees arc paid to the federation, as the income 
from its weekly paper, A?idcfshladet , is sufficient 
to cover the expenses of the secretariat. I’he 
functions of the secretariat arc of an informa- 
tional rather than propagandist character. In 
fact, little projiaganda or theorization is neces- 
sary, for the whole movement is securely 
founded upon the liigh educational level of the 
countryside, which has been brought about 
through the agency of the folk high schools. 
Various national organizations are affiliated with 
the International Cooperative Alliance. 

Finnish cooperation provides an example of a 
successful and important movement which is 
neither entirely spontaneous nor to any great 
extent fostered by the state. A few consumers* 
societies and dairies were founded toward the 
end of the nineteenth century. I’he organized 
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movement under the leadership of Dr. Ilannea 
Cebhard dates from the foundation in 1899 of 
the Pcllervo, a body modeled after the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society and having 
for its objects the fostering of the Finnish na- 
tional spirit and the j>romotion of a back-to-the- 
land policy. As a propagandist body it turned its 
atteiUion largely to the organization of coopera- 
tive societies. Credit and dairy societies came 
first, followed by consumers’ societies. These 
three types predominate, but societies purchas- 
ing agricultural requirements together with 
mills, bakeries, fisheries, sawmills, organizations 
for the provision of electricity, tel(‘phones, bus 
serx'ices and the like have all come into existence 
and play parts of varying importance. I’he total 
membership of the Finnish movement is placed 
at alioiit 600,000, or one in six of the population. 
Its stronghold is among the small peasant 
proprietors of the south and west. Even the con- 
sumers’ societies — the most important group — 
are ]>redominantly rural, although a fairly strong 
section composed of industrial workers exists. 
Originally both sections were united in the same 
cooperative union and wholesale society, but in 
1916 a .split occurred, jiartly on political grounds, 
and the two have since set up their own central 
institutions. The separation docs not appear to 
have entailed any unfortunate results except the 
uneconomic duplication of productive works. 
The dairy societies, although they have not de- 
veloped as far as those of Denmark, do valuable 
w'ork in the disposal of liquid milk, butter and 
cheese, of which the last two are sold through a 
central organization, largely to consumers’ 
societies at home and abroad. ’Fhc credit socie- 
ties arc after the Raiffei.scn model and it is 
estimated that one jieasant in three is a member. 
Deposits do not cover credits and the central 
bank receives considerable state support. Pel- 
lervo is a member of both the International Co- 
operative Alliance and the International Com- 
mission of Agriculture. 

U'he Swedish cooperative movement apart 
from a few early experiments dates from the 
beginning of the present century. It is probably 
most highly developed on the consumers’ side, 
although agricultural cooperatives of various 
forms also exist. A consumers’ union of a propa- 
gandist character was founded in 1899 and as- 
sumed wholesale functions soon afterward, 
gradually developing productive works and in- 
surance services. The movement has now about 
400,000 members, of whom more than one half 
are non-agricultural workers, a fifth farmers and 
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farm workers and the balance a middle class 
element. It is to a very large extent rural in 
character. Political neutrality is observed. It is 
remarkable for its sound financial position and 
ample capital resources, for its success in com- 
bating match, margarine and other monopolistic 
trusts and for the educational work it undertakes. 
The movement among agricultural producers 
has resulted in a large number of societies pur- 
chasing agricultural requirements, which handle 
farmers’ grain and arc organized in regional 
unions and a central union undertaking whole- 
sale businCvSS. Dairies are the oldest form of co- 
operative f)rganization and play a considerable 
part in the export of butter and in supplying 
milk to the large towns, a service in which they 
cooperate with the consumers’ societies. 'I’he 
system of cooj)eration between consumers’ and 
producers’ societies is especi.illy well tleveloped 
in Stockholm. Slaughterhouse and egg market- 
ing societies also exist in considerable numbers 
and sell both in the home and foieign markets 
through central trading organizations. Stock 
breeding and machine using societies arc fairly 
numerous. There are 1500 societies for the dis- 
tribution of electrical current. 'Phere arc co- 
operative building societies of producers for 
actual construction anti of consumers for the 
provision of hou.sing facilities. 'Phe consumers’ 
organizations are alliliatcd with the International 
Coojierntive Alliance and the agricultural so- 
cieties with the International Commission of 
Agriculture. 

Of recent origin too is the movement in 
Norway. The first successful cooperative socie- 
ties were founded by consumers on the Roch- 
dale system and date from iSqq, when the first 
society was founded under the leadership of O. 
Dehli (1870-1924). The union and the wholesale 
society, which form one body known as the 
Consumers’ Cooperative Federation, were not 
founded until 1906 and gradually extended their 
activities to include productive, banking and in- 
surance departments. I'he movement is largely 
rural in character but is by no means confined to 
farmers and now includes about 100,000 mem- 
bers. It maintains political neutrality and is 
affiliated with the International Cooperative 
Alliance. ’Phe agricultural movement includes 
an extensive system of requirements societies 
purchasing flour, fodder, fertilizers and ma- 
chinery for its members and there are also 
manufacturing and marketing societies, prin- 
cipally dairies, slaughterhouses and mills. There 
is a special cooperative farmers’ bank. The 


agricultural movement has no international 
affiliations. 

The wholesales of Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark are united in the Scandinavian Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society, a trading internationaj 
body founded in 1918 wdth headquarters in 
Copenhagen. 

Margaret Digby 

Russia. Consumers' Coopnation. Consumers* 
cooperation appeared in Russia in 1865 con- 
temporaneously with the abolition of serfdom 
and the beginnings of modern industrialism. 
In the first thirty years the membership was 
urban under the leadership of social idealists 
from the privileged classes; of the 307 societies 
in 1897 only 56 were in rural districts. 'Phe first 
wholesale, the Moscow Union of Consumers* 
Societies, was founded in 1S98. .\t the end of the 
century tlie membership of all societies did not 
exceed 250,000. ’Phe poverty and ignorance of 
the working classes and in no small degree the 
political disabilities of labor accounted for the 
slow growth of the movement. In the absence of 
a cooperative law the societies were subject to 
arbitrary administrative acts; no societies could 
be organized witliout the special permission of 
local authorities, who in various ways hindered 
their work, prohibiting conferences, publicity, 
educational work and the right to federate for 
wholesale operations. 

’Fhe first revolution of 1905 was a turning 
point in the history of consumers’ cooperation. 
Thwarted in political and other economic aspi- 
rations the masses of labor eagerly accepted co- 
operation as a means of social betterment. 'Fhe 
revolution had awakened new pow'ers of eco- 
nomic initiative and independence among 
workers and peasants alike. Betw^een 1905 and 
1914 the number of societies increased from 950 
to 10,080, of which nearly three fourths were 
now rural in character, and the membership 
grew from 350,000 to 1,400,000, while the an- 
nual turnover rose from 110,000,000 to 290,- 
000,000 rubles, representing 7 percent of the 
retail trade of the country in articles of general 
consumption. It was a mass movement of organ- 
ized consumers for material welfare, in self- 
defense against exploitation, exorbitant prices 
and the inefficiency of private trade. The Roch- 
dale principles were generally accepted, al- 
though in practise the Russian societies were too 
often compelled by reason of their limited 
capital and the poverty of their members to de- 
part from the established principles of true co- 
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operation by selling goods below market prices, 
extending credit on sales and trading with non- 
members. There was still no cooperative law, 
and the government opposed every form of 
united action for wholesale trade and common 
p^>licy. Only ten small consumers’ unions oper- 
ated in 1914. 

']’he rate of cooperative expansion was even 
greater during the World War. Jn January, 1918, 
the primary societies numbered 35,000 with a 
membership of 11,550,000; the turnover was 
1 ,300,000,000 gold rubles, or about 46 percent of 
the retail trade. As an institution for orderly 
distribution consumers’ cooperation was a 
movement unequaled in the history of Russian 
trade. One year later the membership jumped 
to 17,000,000. The exj>ansion was in part ab- 
normal, stimulated by the food crisis and de- 
moralized markets; it represented, however, the 
only organized, planned system for supply and 
distribution seeking to arrest economic chaos. 
In many regions the local societies formed mul- 
tiple or chain store associations, while the num- 
ber of wholesale federations grew apace, par- 
tieularly with the removal of czarist restrictions. 
In March, 19 iS, the unions numbered 514, of 
which 60 were mainly pro\incial and 10 were 
territorial in the extent of their operations, 
eovering w'hole ari'as such as south Russia, 
Siberia and the IVal mountain region. The 
Moscow' Union was reorganized as a national 
federation, known as the C'cntrosoyus, alliliating 
three fourths of the unions. 

'I'he leatlers of cooperation in Russia have 
from the beginning coneeivx-d the movement as 
a unified activity for material and cultural bet- 
terment. 'riiey recognized that the success of 
cooperation was largely conditioned by the 
general level of education aiul intelligence, 
which were to be promoted through schools, 
lectures, publications, playgrounds, concerts, 
conferences, reading rooms and various com- 
munity activities for the dis.semination of knowl- 
edge and the enrichment of social life. 'I’his 
cultural work, classless and politically neutral in 
origin, came to be known as the “non-trading 
function,” intended to stimulate new social 
forms and a social consciousness. Cooperation at 
first carried no revolutionary principle; it was 
conceived mainly as a socializing economic force 
within the framework of capitalist society. A 
cooperative school of university grade was estab- 
lished in 1913 in the Moscow Peoples’ Univer- 
sity. In October, 1918, there were 70 periodicals 
published by consumers’ unions, and over 400 
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new titles of books and pamphlets were issued in 
that year. In the field the consumers’ organiza- 
tions employed over 1500 instructors for various 
educational and cultural tasks. 

The system of consumers’ cooperation be- 
came necessary to the state, h'rom the outset of 
the war the gfivernment was constrained in 
dealing with the supply problem to enlist the 
ZiTnstvos and other municipal bodies, which in 
most instances utilized the existing trading ap- 
paratus of the consumers’ stores and unions. 
With the exigencies of the war, scarcity of goods 
and .state control the movement gradually en- 
larged its operations as an agent of the state at 
the expense of independent action in the markets 
of the country'. In recognition of its national im- 
portance the Duma had under consideration in 
1916 an act granting it full legal status and free- 
dom of economic and social action; but in higher 
political circles the power of organized con- 
sumers was regarded w'ith deep apprehension 
and mistrust as a state within a state. It was left 
to the Prov isional Government to enact into law 
the coopenitive code as it was planned by the 
Duma, gn ing full economic autonomy for trade, 
production, organization and education. 'I’he 
Central Cooperative Committee, which the old 
government suppressed in 1915, at once issued a 
call for a national congress, the third in the 
history of Russian cooperation, and before this 
congre.ss the new government pleaded with the 
consumers’ societies to take upon their “broad 
and powerful shoulders” the work of organizing 
the food supply of the country. 

The movement was not strong enough to hold 
in clieck the forces of disintegration under the 
conditions of economic exhaustion, political 
strife, inllation and the breakdown of transj>ort 
and credit. Politics was in the saddle, and every 
new national or regional authority with its 
regulatory agencies and policies only aimed to 
bend the consumers’ organization to its own will, 
progressively depriving the movement of its 
fundamental principles and methods of economic 
work. The Soviet regime only completed the 
process of depersonalizing the consumers’ move- 
ment, defending its course on the grounds of the 
food crisis, military necessity, the blockade and 
the cause of the revolution. The movement was 
thus bound to carry out the policies of the Com- 
munist party. The Centrosoyus made large pur- 
chases from the state syndicates and distributed 
the goods among local unions according to the 
purchasing power of the regions and the plans 
of the Commissariat of Supply. In monopolized 
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articles the cooperatives were little more than 
agents of the government, 'rhen the Communist 
party made an open drive to convert the move- 
ment into a state organization in form as well as 
in fact, first by separating workers’ from 
peasants’ societies and then by detaching the 
class conscious labor element from the general 
urban membership, hor a time the old leader- 
ship resisted this political encroachment, but 
after a period of “boring from within” and de- 
nunciations of the old leadership as protagonists 
of bourgeois economic prejudices and as ene- 
mies of the proletariat it was jxissilfie to replace 
the old boards with new men, and the way was 
opened for greater centiahzation and control. 
By the decree of March 20, compulsory 

membership became a fad, and the consumers’ 
movement became the contracting agency of the 
government. ^I'lie decree nationalized the dis- 
tributive apparatus and introduced government 
appointees on the boards of management. But 
every step in the direction of bureaucracy and 
government tutelage only lowered the efficiency 
of the system; as a state organ it was powerless to 
achieve by force and reijuisitioning what the 
cooperatives succeeded in gaming through their 
methods of free exchange and mutual advantage. 

'riie rce.stablishment of free markets under 
the New Economic Policy m 1921 was soon 
followetl by the restoration of the financial and 
commercial autonomy of consumers’ cixipera- 
tion and its princijiles of voluntary membership 
and self-gov ernment. Slowly the movement re- 
gained its former jilace in trade, wlnle in the five 
years since 1(^24, w'liich marked the beginning of 
“socialist con.struction” in Soviet economy, its 
expansion in membership almost tripled the 
record figures of 1917. Between October, 1924, 
and October, 1929, the number of stores in- 
creased from 35,700 to 110,462; the membership 
from 7,093,000 to about 33,465,000; the .share 
capital from 15,900,000 rubles to 374,000,000 
rubles; and the annual turnover from 1,384,- 
000,000 to 19,192,000,000 rubles. In the retail 
trade the movement embraced ()() percent, in the 
wholesale markets 56 percent, of the nation’s 
business. Besides the consumers’ primary .soci- 
eties affiliated in 15S district unions for common 
}>urchase and sale there are 14 territorial federa- 
tions in the R.S.E.S.R. and 6 central federa- 
tions representing the allied union republics. 
The Centro.soyus of U.S.S.R. acts as a central 
body uniting and coordinating the consumers’ 
movement as a whole, while the Central Co- 
operative Council aims to articulate the policies 


of all types of cooperation in the country. The 
consumers’ unions and federations own and op- 
erate grain elevators, refrigeration jdants, flour 
mills, bakeries, canning works, soap factories, 
fi.shcries, etc. In 1929 their 9600 plants em- 
ployed 139,110 workers and produced goods to 
the value of 1,552,900,000 rubles. The cultural 
activities of the societies inchule kindergartens, 
playgrounds, mother and child corners, book- 
stalls, training courses, clubs, reading rooms, 
etc., while the unions and federations maintain 
training .schools of various grades, newspapers, 
research and publication and the higher coop- 
erative in.stitutes at Leningrad, Moscow^ Kiev 
and Kharkov. 

The phenomenal growth of consumers’ co- 
fiperation since 1924 may be traced tf) the policy 
ol reaching out to enlist the poorest classes by a 
low entrance fee of one half ruble and a member- 
ship share varying with income grades; but it 
was also due to merchandising efficiency, low 
prices and in part to the preferential treatment 
received at the hands of state industry in goods, 
storage, transportation and credit. It is tlie de- 
clared policy of the Soviet government to social- 
ize the field of production and distribution as well 
under a planned national economy of industry 
and trade and thus establish a “clo.scil economic 
system.” The C’entrosoyus is the planning 
agency of the organized consumers. It repre- 
sents their interests before the state in all 
matters of tratle and legislation; it plans the 
supply ami mov ement of goods tlirough a system 
of estimates and preliminary orders placed by 
the affiliated unions and through general con- 
tracts and agreements with .state industries and 
with agricultural and handicraft cooperatives. 
In conformity with the Five-Year Plan of Indus- 
trialization the Clentrosoyus has tlrawn up a five- 
year plan of consumers’ cooperation in order to 
achieve the maximum coordination of the inter- 
ests of state indu.stry and consumption. By this 
plan the cooperative .systi'm will federate by 
October, 1933, 47,000,000 members and control 
70 percent of the trade; it will reduce working 
expenses and prices through greater efficiency 
and fresh capital investment in productive enter- 
prises — from warehouses ami mills to bakeries 
and dining halls. 

Eugene M. Kayden 

Credit Cooperation. Credit cooperation in 
Russia ha.s been almost entirely confined to 
agricultural credit. The institutions providing 
such credit date back to the period immediately 
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following the emancipation of the peasants in 
1861. The breaking up of the semifeudal ties 
between the landlord and his serf not only in- 
troduced far reaching changes in the traditional 
structure of social and legal relationships but 
completely transformed the economic founda- 
tion of Russian agriculture from a semi-autono- 
iiious to an exchange and money economy. 'J’his 
general trend was intensified by the develop- 
ment of transport and the subsequent appear- 
ance of Russian agricultural products on the 
world market. The resulting need for an in- 
crease in the capitalization of agriculture created 
a demand for credit which was at first met by the 
primitive method of usury. Of the few who 
understood the character and conseijucnces of 
this process the brotliers Liighinin, enlightened 
wealthy landowners, deserve special mention. 
The Rozhdestvensky Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion founded by them in 186(1, which became 
the cornel stone of the Russian system of co- 
operative credit, represented an adaptation of 
the we.stern luiropean forms to the conditions of 
Russian peasant farming. 

Thereafter until the establishment of Soviet 
rule credit cooperation was the outstanding form 
of cooperation in the agricultural communities of 
Russia. With a few notable exceptions the 
formation of special marketing, purchasing or 
producing cooperatives lagged far behind. 'l"he 
iMfiid and widespread growth of these ciwipera- 
tives was the more remarkable because of the 
difficulties encountered in creating .such institu- 
tions among a peasantry accustiimed to a .semi- 
autonomous economy and scattered over a vast 
area. 

This growth was characterized by three dis- 
tinct periods of development. The first period 
up to 1895 was one of local, voluntary growth 
unaided or even hampered by the indifference or 
suspicion of the government. 'I’he energetic 
activities of unofficial organizations, c.spccially of 
a committee set up by the ]\ loscow Agricultural 
Society on the initiative of Prince A. J. Vassil- 
chikov and of A. V. Yakovlev, resulted in the 
formation of more than 600 savings and loan 
associations with about 220,000 members and 
29,000,000 rubles of operating funds. 

'Phe second period was initiated by a definitely 
sympathetic governmental attitude embodied in 
the law of 1895 granting credit as.sociations a 
special legal status. 'J’his law provided for 
savings and loan associations resembling the 
Schulze-Delitzsch type and credit societies of 
^h'- Raiffeisen type. 'The lepal provisions as to 


membership and liability for both types, how- 
ever, were unique and justify the designation of 
Russian system. Within the next ten years 658 
credit societies and 433 savings and loan associa- 
tions were organized, the aggregate assets of 
which reached the sum of 61,000,000 rubles by 
1904. In that year a second law allowing the 
societies and associations to form local unions 
and authorizing zemstvos (local government 
bodies) to organize banks of small credit, which 
were to assume the functions of regional co- 
operative banks, made possible considerable 
improvements by providing the bases for a 
broader regional scope. 'I'he first zemstvo Dank 
was established in 1907 in the province of res- 
sarabia. The change in government attitude vas 
expressetl also by the provision for substantial 
financial aid through the national treasury and 
the State Bank. It also initiated a supervisory 
system in 1895 government appointed in- 
spectors of small credit w'hose work was even- 
tually coordinated in a hoard of small creuit, a 
government agency which stimulated the extian- 
sion of the network of cooperative institutions on 
a sound basis of organization. 

'J'he third jieriod, out of which grew the na- 
tional institutions for credit cooperation wliich 
in turn strengthened and accelerated local de- 
velopment, was initiated by the calling of the 
first All Russian Cooperative Congress, which 
met in Moscow in 1908. As a result of the deci- 
sion of the congresa to complete the structure o! 
cooperative credit by the establishment of a 
central cooperative bank, the Moskovsky Na- 
rodny (People’s) Bank was formed in 1912. Thf 
growth of credit societies and associations is it 
fleeted in the following figures: in 1910, 1303 
new coojieraiive credit .societies and associations 
were organized; in 1911, 1856; in 1912, 2436: 
in 1913, 2022; and in 1914, ^487. In 1914 the 
toUil number of cooperative associations reached 
the impressive figure of 13,000, of which no less 
than 73 percent were credit societies. Of the 
total membership, which had grown from 
1,400,000 in 1908 to 8,250,000 by 1914, four 
fifths belonged to credit .societies, whose operat 
ing funds exceeded 600,000,000 rubles. 

Although the war did not stop the growth of 
Russian credit cooj')eration it reduced somewhat 
the rate of expansion of local institutions. New 
difficulties dining the war period, of which the 
most important was the influx of deposits ac- 
companied by a decline in the demand for loans, 
were adequately met. 

At the outbreak of the revolutionary dis- 
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turbances of 1917 Russia thus possessed the 
three essential elements of a well developed sys- 
tem of cooperative credit: at the base an exten- 
sive network of local credit societies and savings 
and loan associations (16,500 units with a mem- 
bership of 10,500,000 and operating funds of 

983.000. 000); at the intermediate stage local 
unions, of which there were 136, and provincial 
zemstvo banks, of which there were 247; and at 
the top a central cooperative bank, the Moskov- 
sky Narodny Bank. 'I'he only tlefect of this struc- 
ture lay in the difficulty, experienced by the 
provincial institutions and the central bank, 
which had appeared at a late stage of the de- 
velopment, of keeping pace with the expansion 
at the base. 

The importance of these associations was 
shown by the fact that in 1917 the households 
affiliated with cooperative credit organizations 
represented a total population considerably over 

60.000. 000, forming about one half of the total 
number of j^easant households. This member- 
ship was almost entirely peasant; the non-peas- 
ant element never exceeded 5.5 percent and wiis 
often as low as i .5 percent. Although it is true 
that at the outset the more prosperous pe;isant 
group predominated, the tendency of the move- 
ment was more and more to include the lower 
groups as well. T'he broad territorial range of 
these associations, which covered whole volosts 
(counties), and the character of Russian peas;int 
farming tended to limit their functions; very 
few cooperative credit organizations assumed 
the marketing and purchasing functions com- 
mon to the (jcrman unions. Nevertheless, they 
represented a most influential force for coopera- 
tive action in the prerevolutionary agricultural 
community. The scope of all cooperative organ- 
izations was broadened by the comprehensive 
Statute on Cooperative Associations and Their 
Unions drafted by cooperative leaders and 
enacted in the spring of 1917 by the Provisional 
Government. Its practical effects were nullified, 
however, when the Bolsheviks came into power. 

In the period of “war communism,” on the 
theory that cooperative institutions were in- 
compatible with a fully realized socialist society 
the Soviet government destroyed the Russian 
cooperative credit system and dispersed its 
funds and functions among various governmen- 
tal or semigovernmental con.sumers’ organiza- 
tions. At the end of this period, however, in its 
New Economic Policy the government advanced 
a compromise formula according to which in a 
period of the dictatorship of the proletariat the 


growth of cooperation was recognized as “iden- 
tical with the growth of socialism.” Soviet co- 
operation was recognized as a socialist form of 
economy useful and necessary as a preliminary 
stage in the development of the socialist organ- 
ization of society, and certain opportunities for 
ostensibly independent existence were thrown 
open to it. In the years 1921 to 1927 there were 
enacted no less than thirty-five laws bearing 
directly on cooperative credit, and thirty-four 
more enactments were concerned with agricul- 
tural cooperation, which is closely linked with 
cooperative credit, no clear line between the two 
being drawn in Soviet legislation. I’he principal 
legislative enactments in force at present are the 
Resolution of the Central Executive Committee 
and of the Council of People’s Commissars of 
August 22, 1924, the Law on Cooperative Credit 
of January 1, 1927, and the Law on Agricuiiural 
Cooperation of Octol>er 3, 1927. Legally, co- 
operative associations are subject merely to 
fonnal registration, but in fact the organization 
of cooperative institutions is dejiendent upon 
official approval. 

At the present time the organization of gov- 
ernmental cooperative credit comprises four 
divisions: local credit and agricultural credit 
a.ssociations, agricultural credit unions, in- 
corporated societies for agricultural credit 
covering at least a province and at the top the 
Central Agricultural Bank, the All Russian Co- 
operative Bank established in 1922 and practi- 
cally abolished in 1929 and the State Bank. 

This complex organization, comprising in 
1926 a membership of about 4,300,000 with 
assets amounting to some 460,000,000 rubles 
(increased to 540,000,000 rubles by October, 
1927), is maintained by government loans and 
subventions, individual deposits accounting for 
merely 14 percent. Its divergence from the ac- 
cepted basis of credit cooperation is illustrated 
by the fact that deposit operations which ordi- 
narily are the mainstay of such institutions aver- 
age less than two rubles per member. The an- 
nouncement of the policy of reorganizing agri- 
culture on a collective basis is obviously con- 
trary to the strengthening of cooperative agri- 
cultural associations, and in such a reorganiza- 
tion the function of credit cooperation will 
probably disappear. 

A. N. Antsiferov 

Agricultural Cooperation. Prior to the World 
War the chief form of agricultural cooperation 
in Russia was the credit society, which often also 
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performed marketing, purchasing and process- 
ing functions. Separate agricultural supply and 
processing associations date liack to the late 
seventies, but they developed rapidly only after 
the revolution of 1905. At the outbreak of the 
war three fourths of these associations had a 
membership of dairy farms and only one tenth 
were for the jnirchase of supjnly and implements. 
There also existed special agricultural jnrodiicers’ 
associations among the flax growers. Jn 1914 
there were about 476 dairy, creamery and cheese 
artels in European Russia, and by 1916 this 
number had doubled. liven more importiint was 
the development of a genuine cooperative move- 
ment in the dairy and creamery industry of 
Siberia, introduced in 1902 by A. N. Ralakshin. 
It was initiated with government encouragement 
and subsidy but later became self-suflicient and 
led to the formation of the Union of Siberian 
Creamery Assficiations. Ily 1918 there were over 
2000 affiliated societies, winch carried on an im- 
portant export business with export agencies in 
the United States and luigland. These coopera- 
tives undertook consumers’ as well as producers’ 
cooperation. 

The whole movement was stimulated by the 
war and the revolution of March, 1917. It 
suffered less than did the consumers’ coopera- 
tives from the policy of nationalization during 
the period of “war communism’’ except that its 
credit branch was entirely swept away. Yet the 
movement as a whole naturally suffered in the 
general economic breakdown; recovery dates 
from the introduction of the New^ Economic 
Policy in 1921, which accepted the cooperative 
movement as a necessary instrument in certain 
stages of the development of a socialistic soci<‘ty, 
li^specially since the stabilization of the current > 
has the growth of agricultural cooperation been 
very rapid. 

There were in 1928 an estimated total of 
93,400 societies as against 27,000 in the larger 
territory of the pre-war Russian limpire. The 
membership is placed at about 1 1 ,000,000 to- 
gether with perhaps another 1,000,000 for the 
so-called “wild” societies which are not organ- 
ized in any union. This brings membership up 
to 50 percent of the peasant population, but 
some allowance should be made for the cases of 
individuals who belong to several societies. Ow- 
ing to the size of the country and the diversity of 
its peoples it has been necessary to devise a 
complicated hierarchic system of organization 
by which local societies are grouped first in 
district unions, second in unions covering a 
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republic, then in central unions for the whole of 
the Soviet territory. The central unions number 
fifteen and each includes the societies handling 
some j-iarticular commodity or performing some 
one service. 'I'heir functions are as follows: 
supply of agricultural requirements, seed grow- 
ing, butter and dairy jiroiiuce marketing, live- 
stock (.sale of fat .stock and meal, also breeding), 
eggs and poultry marketing, flax and hemp pro- 
duction and marketing, grain sales (working 
jointly with the state export company and with 
the English Cooperative Wholesale Society), 
potato processing and marketing, tobacco prep- 
aration and marketing, fruit and vegetable grow- 
ing and wine making, sugar beet growing and 
manufacture, cotton production, beekeeping, 
publishing (books, periodicals and stationery 
required by the agricultural movement), in- 
surance In performing these specific functions 
the cooperative is charged with the task of edu- 
cating Its members concerning improved meth- 
ods of tt'chnology. Measured by turnover the 
dairy union is the most important, but those 
dealing in requirements, livestock and grain are 
not far behind. All the commodity unions under- 
take marketing except those concerned with 
sugar beet and cotton, which are purely advisory. 
All commodity unions arc affiliated with the 
Central Cooperative Bank and with the Union of 
Unions (Soyuz Soyuzov), with which arc also 
affiliated some of the more important local and 
regional organizations. I'his body is not a trad- 
ing but a policy making organizatifin. A separate 
central organization exists in the Ukraine. 

The total turnover of the agricultural move- 
ment in 1926-27 (the last year for which com- 
plete figures are available) was 3,130,000,000 
rubles, of which rather more than two thirds 
were for agricultural produce marketed and the 
remainder for agricultural requirements sup- 
plied to members. 'Ehe cooperative movement 
has developed an important foreign trade, 
principally in (Germany, the United States, 
England, Austria, Czechoslovakia and Sweden, 
which is carried on through its own agencies 
established at London, Berlin, New York, Paris, 
Riga and Shanghai. These agencies arc occupied 
with the sale of Russian agricultural produce, 
including dairy and poultry produce, grain, 
flax, bacon, furs, raw hides, tobacco, honey and 
fruit. They import agricultural requirements, 
especially machinery and appliances; also 
chemical manures, seeds and pedigreed stock. 
According to the last available %urcs, how'ever. 
these imports amounted to only one tenth of the 
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exports. Grain sales are carried on through a 
special joint company, of which the English 
Cooperative Wholesale Society is a member. 

The voluntary agricultural cooperative move- 
ment had thus much more than regained its pre- 
war position and had developed a complex and 
highly specialized system of catering to all the 
economic needs of the peasant. In tlie light of 
recent developments, however, it is seen that 
government encouragement of voluntary co- 
operation wa ; not a permanent policy. 'I’he co- 
operative organizations for the joint use of 
machinery and other forms of agricultural im- 
provement, which had existed for some time, 
are now being supplanted by a much further 
reaching form of association in which individual 
ownership of land ceases altogether and cultiva- 
tion is carried on by the group on a communal 
basis. “Collectivization” of agriculture, under- 
taken as an integral part of the I'ivc-Ycar Plan, 
is now absorbing much of the cooperative sys- 
tem. Cooperative marketing and credit organ- 
izations are still maintained, but it is obvious 
that their basis will differ considerably from 
that of most countries. 

Margaret Digby 

Succession States and Balkan Countries. 
Cooperation in Czechoslovakia falls into two 
principal functional divisions: consumers’ co- 
operation, which is in the main urban, working 
class and socialistic, and producers’ cooperation, 
which apart from a small industrial productive 
movement is agricultural and adapted to the 
needs of peasant proprietors with a mainly con- 
servative although not unprogressive outl(x>k. A 
secc^nd cleavage, that of race, cuts across the 
economic division and results in sejiarate Czech 
and German movements in every economic 
category together with less hnportant Slovak, 
Polish and Ruthenian organizations. 

As early as 1867 F. L. Chleborid attempted to 
set up a comprehensive national organization of 
producers’ and consumers’ cooperatives. The 
present consumers’ movement was placed on a 
firm foundation in the period between 1890 and 
1900; it is strongest in the industrial areas of 
Bohemia and Moravia and probably includes 
upward of two thirds of the industrial popula- 
tion. It is organized in local societies w'orking on 
Rochdale principles, with wholesale societies 
owning productive works. The bulk of its trade 
is in foodstuffs, but clothing, furniture and the 
like are also handled. Both Czech and German 
movements are affiliated with the International 


Cooperative Alliance. The central unions of the 
former include 375,000 members and of the 
latter about 225,000 members. 

The agricultural movement, which in Czech 
districts was developed under the leadership of 
F. C. Kampelik (1805-72), is based on credit 
societies after the Raiffeisen model, the first of 
which dates from 1868. In its early stages con- 
siderable nationalist enthusiasm went into the 
building up of the Czech side of the movement. 
Local credit banks exist today in every village. 
They are on a basis of unlimited liability and are 
managed by the members. I’heir business is the 
making of short term loans to members, receipt 
of savings deposits and keeping of current ac- 
counts. TJiey have further built up their own 
central banks, which uruie;take a clearing house 
business and invest surplus deposits, 'rhey hold 
a leading place among Czech banking institu- 
tions. Besides its important service to the indi- 
vidual peasant the credit movement has been the 
means of jiromoting other forms of cooperative 
undertaking: notably the warehouse societies 
with their central wholesale, engaged in the sale 
of fertilizers, feeding stuffs and the like to the 
farmer and the purchase of his grain: the dairy 
societies; and those engaged in manufacturing 
processes .such as distilling, beet sugar rcUning, 
chicory drying, canning and jam making. Co- 
operative sales of eggs and meat are in their ini- 
tial stages. An important and characteristic 
development is the cooi>erative supply of elec- 
tricity, in which local distribution is in the hands 
of a society of current consumers, while produc- 
tion is largely carried on by public utility com- 
panies. About 60 percent of the agricultural pop- 
ulation of tiic country is included in the co- 
operative movement, which plays a leading role 
in agricultural economy and is steadily growing, 
especially in the more backward areas of Slo- 
vakia. The central organization, Kooperativa, 
which represents all national groups, is a mem- 
ber of the International Commission of Agri- 
culture. 

A national joint committee of consumers’ and 
producers’ organizations exists and certain 
mutual trading operations are arranged, espe- 
cially in grain. Some similar developments have 
taken place locally. Neither the consumers’ nor 
the producers’ movements are dependent on the 
state, although the agricultural credit societies 
took some part in facilitating the po.st-war 
distribution of land and are looked to by the 
government as agents for the dissemination of 
technical instruction. 
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The Hungarian cooperative movement pre- 
sents two salient characteristics; a close de- 
pendence on the state and a remarkable blending 
of the producing and consuming functions. The 
exceptions to this generalization are a civil 
service consumers’ society (the ctinsumcrs’ 
Productive and Utilization Society of I lungarian 
Civil Servants, founded in 1892) and an inde- 
pendent working class consumers’ movement 
(the Union of Hungarian Distributive and 
Productive Societies), which operates mainly in 
Budapest. Pre-war Hungary included territory 
in which various minority cooperative move- 
ments existed, but these have all been transferred 
to other political sovereignties together with 
large sections of the Hungarian movement. 
’Phis loss has been met by an intensification of 
effort within the remaining Hungarian territo- 
ries. 

Two national organizations were established 
in 1898 in an attempt to meet the agricultural 
crisis which was then affecting Hungary. The 
first was the Central Credit Society. The mem- 
bers of this society are local credit societies after 
the Raiffeisen model, among which subsidiary 
regional groupings have recently been intro- 
duced. The sricicty itself was founded with con- 
siderable state capital and admitted as share- 
Jioldcrs various local and national institutions as 
well as private jiersons. It is controlled by the 
state with particijialion by the other elements, 
including the local banks. It fulfils the ordinary 
functions of a bank besides undertaking propa- 
ganda and auditing for its affiliated societies. 
'Phe second was the national organization known 
as Hangya (Ant). The Hangya, an unofficial 
body created under the leadership of Count 
Alexander Karolyi, receiving certain state sup- 
port, is the center for consumers’ societies, 
mainly rural, selling both dome.stic and agricul- 
tural requirements and for societies engaged in 
marketing the farmers’ produce — two functions 
which are frequently combined. It undertakes 
educational, propagandist and auditing work 
and also acts as a wholesale society. 

In 1919 the two central organizations com- 
bined to set up a central marketing and export- 
ing organization, the Futura, haiulling mainly 
cereals but also wool and a few other commodi- 
ties. Originally an organ of state control, it now 
works on a cooperative basis, purchasing 
through local cooperative societies and fre- 
quently making advances on crops to be pur- 
chased. In addition to these bodies there is an 
insurance society for agriculturists and a na- 
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tional central organization of dairies, both work- 
ing in close coPaboration with the Hangya and 
the Central Credit Society. The Hangya and 
several other groups arc members of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance and of the Inter- 
national Commission of Agriculture. 

In Poland the former political disruption of 
the country and the variety of races which it now 
includes have led to considerable confusion in 
the modern cooperative movement. Agricultural 
C(K>peration and credit of differing types de- 
veloped more especially in Austrian and German 
Poland and consumers’ cooperation in Russian 
Poland. The outstanding leaders in the Polish 
cooperative movement were Romuald Miel- 
czarski (1871-1926), Edouard Abramowski 
(1868-1916) and Fran(,;ois Stefezyk (1861-1924). 
'Phe total present membership of cooperative 
organizations is three and a half millions, or 1 1 
percent of the population of the country; even 
allowing for some duplication in membership, 
the cooperative organizations include a con- 
siderable proportion of the population. Of this 
number the largest group is affiliated with 
credit societies. 

'Phe consumers’ movement on Rochdale prin- 
ciples was a late growth and made little progress 
until it)o6; it has passed through various vicissi- 
tudes and was at one time divided into official, 
socialist and Christian unions. ’Phese have all 
now amalgamated to form a comprehensive 
Union of the Polish Republic, which al.so in- 
cludes a certain number of Jewish and German 
societies. The union undertakes education, 
propaganda and auditing. C?losely linked with it 
is the wholesale society, which imports, exports 
(largely the agricultural produce of members) 
and manufactures. A few groups of societies re- 
main outside the Polish union, the most im- 
portant being the Ukrainian societies, which are 
estranged for nationalist reasons, and certain 
agricultural groups. 

Credit societies after the Schulzc-Dclitzsch 
model were founded about 1850 in German 
Poland; they spread rapidly, partly under the 
impetus of national enthusiasm, and were later 
organized in a union. In Russian Poland credit 
banks to a large extent lost their cooperative 
character during the war, but a remnant sur- 
vived to be amalgamated with the Schulze- 
Delitzsch union and with certain kindred organ- 
izations in Austrian Poland and elsewhere. 
These include agricultural requirement and 
dairy produce exporting societies. This group of 
organizations centers around the central co- 
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operative hank, in whicli the credit societies 
hold a controlling interest. A similar group of 
organizations, overlapping geographically with 
the first and equipped with its own central hank, 
is known as tlie Federation of Agricultural 
Unions of the J\)lish Repuhlic, which had its 
origin in Austrian Poland and includes a con- 
sidcrahle numher of creainenes and other pro- 
ductive and marketing organizations. There are, 
moreover, independent groups of Jewksh, Cicr- 
inan and Ukrainian and Russian credit societies. 
Several of the Polish unions are memhers of 
either the International Cooperative Alliance or 
the International Commission of Agriculture or 
both. 

Rumanian cooperation is almost entirely 
agricultural in character; the urhan consumers’ 
societies are lew and except in Transylvania 
generally weak. As far as the pre-war Rumanian 
territories are concerned cooperation has been 
characterized by exce.ssive reliance on the state, 
which first called it into being among a peasantry 
unused either to business undertakings or .self- 
government, then financed it liberally from state 
funds and finally attempted to use it for pur- 
poses — such as the carrying through of the post- 
war land reform — which were admirable and 
urgent but not in any ordinary sense coopera- 
tive. Such action although pardonable in times 
of great difliculty was demoralizing, and a coin- 
])lcte Reorganization of the cooperative move- 
ment became necessary and was carrieil through 
in 1929. '^I’he movement is largely one of credit 
societies, which are now organized in district 
unions under a national office with an clement of 
official control which it is proposed to reduce in 
time. The national office is affiliated with the 
International Commission of Agriculture and 
the International Cooperative Alliance. There is 
further a central cooperative bank, mainly based 
on state funds, and a central cooperative so- 
ciety for import and export, which undertakes 
the marketing of agricultural produce, mainly 
grain, in which it acts for the state. State aid is 
not extended to voluntary consumers’ societies, 
although it was given for a time to a compulsory' 
society of civil servants which was created by 
the state. 'I’wo independent types of cooperation 
are the fisheries societies on the Danube and 
lumbering societies, a type of cooperation which 
appears to be almost entirely confined to Ru- 
mania and has there met with considerable 
success. 

In the territories transferred to Rumania after 
the war a number of cooperative groups exist 


representing German, Polish, Hungarian and 
Jewish minorities. I'hey arc nearly all credit or 
consumers’ .societies, and those in Transylvania 
especially are well established and successful. 

C(X)peration has for many years held a place 
in the agrarian and social policy of the Bulgarian 
government and the movement is therefore to a 
considerable extent officially inspired. An 
agrarian bank of a semi-official character was 
founded in 1904 and functioned until 1911, 
when apparently for political reasons it was re- 
placed by the Cooperative Central Bank, which 
continued to operate alone until 1921 , when the 
agrarian bank was revived; since then the two 
have coexisted, the Coo}>erative Central Bank 
being more esjiecially concerned with urban 
development aiul loans to coojierative under- 
takings and the agrarian bank with branch 
business among the peasants. 'I’here exists also a 
third organization, the unofficial Ibiion of 
People’s Banks. The General Union of Bul- 
garian Agricultural Societies affiliated with the 
International Commission of Agrieulture in- 
cludes about 1500 organizations, most of them 
credit banks but the majority with consumers* 
stores attached. Many also undertake dairies, 
tobacco factories (which are specially well de- 
veloped in Bulgaria) and works producing oil of 
roses and other commodities. 'I'he less numerous 
urban consumers’ societies, of which there arc 
about 150, are organized in a wholesale society 
which is affiliated with the International Co- 
operative Alliance, as are the people’s bank ami 
the Officials’ Insurance Society. A few' other 
types of organization exist, including fi.shery 
societies. There is a cooperative training .school 
in Sofia. The movement w'as hampered by the 
political troubles of the post-w'ar period and 
suffered severe losses in the earthquake of 192S. 
These events have also retarded the publication 
of reliable statistics. 

The Jugoslav cfioperative movement, like that 
of Poland and from the same political causes, is 
excessively broken up for racial, geographical 
and functional reasons. 'I’herc are Serbian, 
Croatian, Slovenian, Dalmatian and a limited 
number of German societies. 'I’hc majority are 
united in the General Federation of Cooperative 
Unions, but certain organizations, notably those 
of the Slovene consumers and the German 
credit societies, remain outside. Societies num- 
ber between 4000 and 5000, the vast majority 
being rural in character. More than half are 
credit societies and most of the remainder are 
occupied with agricultural supply and market- 
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ing. A certain number of dairies exist, and many 
other branches of economic activity, such as 
housing, fisheries and electrical supply, arc 
represented by a few societies. A development 
which appears to be unique and is of peculiar 
interest is the establishment of health coopera- 
tives, which provide their members with medi- 
cal services. Most of the societies are on a basis 
of unlimited liability, 'rheir membership is e.sti- 
mated at about half a million. In 1925 a new act 
was passed removing er<;dit societies from the 
control of the general federation, setting up fre{?h 
.societies and e.stabhshing a state central bank, 
'riiis act appears to have met with .strong oppo- 
sition and ne\er to have been carried out in full. 
A new act is now in preparation which may 
modify the situation considerably. 'The Jugo.slav' 
central cooperatnv organizations are affiliated 
with both the International Cooperative Alli- 
ance and the International Commission of 
Agriculture. 

Although preceded hy .some i.solated experi- 
ments in the early nineteenth century the mod- 
ern (ireek cooperative movement originated in 
1900 with the formation of a local credit and 
threshing soc:iet\. A few more credit societies 
followed together with a few' wine growlers’ 
organizations. In 1914 a cooperative act w'a.s 
passed to aid tobacco growers, which ga\'C a 
legal status to the societies, and the state later 
arranged with the Bank of C recce to make loans 
to cooperative societies for transmission to 
peasants .settled on land e\pro[)riated in the 
course of the land reform. 'These steps led to a 
rajiid expansion of the agricultural movement, 
especially on its credit side. By 192.S it inchuled 
nearly 5000 societies w'ith a quarter of a million 
members. 'Their principal business is in the 
granting of loans, and the deposits so far built up 
are inconsiderable. 'They therefore remain de- 
pendent on the Agricultural Bank of Greece, 
which is backed by the state and in 1930 replaced 
the Bank of Greece as a central credit institu- 
tion. Sale of agricultural supplies and marketing 
of agricultural produce, especially olive oil and 
wine, have made some progress, and a number 
of land settlement societies exist which arrange 
for the transference of expropriated land, 'i’he 
consumers’ movement is practically non-e.xist- 
ent and urban cooperation is principally repre- 
sented by imlustrial productive societies and 
building societies. None of the (jreek co- 
operative organizations have international affil- 
iiitions. 

MARGARirr Dk.by 
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United States and Canada. Consumers' 
Cooperation. Consumers’ cooperation, aside 
from insurance, telephone and building and loan 
societies, has always been backward in the 
United States compared with the movements in 
European countries. Yet its history' in America 
dates hack to pre- Rochdale days, the earlv 
forties, when a Bo.ston tailor, John G. Kaul- 
hack, organized his neighbors into a buying 
club, which later became the first store of a 
mewement extending ov'cr ten states and into 
Canada; the local societies numbered at one 
time 700 and each operated a store. C^'ivil War 
enlistments and more especially the w'cstw'ard 
migration after the war marked the decline ol 
this early movement, although a few of its stores 
still survi\'e. i\ second wav'c of cooperation 
sw'ept the entire country in the early seventies. 
In labor groups it was sponsored by the Knights 
of 1 /ab<»r; among the farmers by the Patn)ns of 
Husbandry, better known as the (j rangers. 7 \) 
both of these elements, however, cooperation 
was secondary to other interests, and it there- 
fore failed From these misdirected efforts, 
nevertheless, emerged the Sovereigns of In- 
dustry, founded m i<S74, w'hf)se local enterprises 
covered the eastern states from Maine down to 
Maryland. In social vision and idealism the 
Sovereigns stood eijual to the British movement 
at its best, and had economic Cfinditions been 
ripe there is no doubt that they would have been 
the founders of an enduring American consum- 
ers’ cooperatixe movement. 

Following the decline of the .Sovereigns, in 
the later seventies came intermittent awakenings, 
notably in California and in the north central 
states; but the beginning of the present estab- 
lished movement properly ilates back to the first 
decade of the century W'hen active propaganda 
was taken up by the Cooperative League, a New 
York Caty organization, with a membership 
largely Jewish. Its literature had a far reaching 
influence, and the society itself, ofierating three 
hat stores and a hat factory, was the first in this 
country to embark on consumers’ cooperative 
production. It eventually failed, but members of 
this group were among tho.se who in IQ15 organ- 
ized the present Cooperative League of the 
United States. 'This is a central union, or federa- 
tion, with a constituency in 1931 of 140 local 
societies comprising a membership of 125,000 
individuals. Its fmrpose is entirely educational; 
It publishes a large quantity of literature, in- 
cluding the official organ, (Jo-opf ration, and 
gives practical advice to newly formed societies. 
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The largest number of societies may be found 
in the north central states, federated in the 
regional Northern States Co-operative League, 
which has a dues paying membership of about 
50,000, organized in 88 societies. 'Fhese include 
a wholesale federation, the Co-operative Central 
Exchange at Superior, Wisconsin, representing 
90 local societies and doing a business of 
$2,000,000 a year. An outstanding local society 
in this region is the Franklin Co-operative 
Creamery Association of Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, with over 5000 members, distributing milk 
and other dairy products to the value of $3,500,- 
000 a year; this is the largest consumers’ co- 
operative on the continent. 

'I'he second largest and most active group 
covers the eastern states, recently organized in 
the Eastern Slates Co-operative League, a fed- 
eration of 24 societies with 13,000 members 
scattered largely through Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New York and New Jersey. A whole- 
sale federation was organized in 1929. In this 
region are a number of large societies, chief of 
which is Consumers’ Co-operative Services, 
Inc., operating a chain of cafeterias and food 
shops, a credit union and a large housing enter- 
prise. Its 3300 members are mostly office 
workers. 

In the central states coal miners have estab- 
lished a movement of small local store societies 
centering about Bloomington, Illinois, 13 of 
which are federated in the Central States Co- 
operative League. This region ten years ago 
seemed on the point of developing a significant 
movement and had established a wholesale 
federation in East St. Louis, Illinois. It has 
dwindled largely because the old mistake of 
making cooperation secondary to labor organ- 
ization was here repeated. 

Among the fanners there are two important 
groups, one in Nebraska and one in the region 
centering around Seattle, Washington, each 
operating a wholesale federation. Both are 
purely utilitarian without the elements of future 
expansion. 

Ten years ago it was estimated that there were 
about 3000 cooperative societies of consumers in 
the United States. The estimate is now about 
2000, but membership, turnover and solidarity 
of organization have incrca.scd. About half of the 
societies operate general merchandise stores in 
small towns; some 400 are groceries and some 
500 oil and gasoline associations; the rest may be 
divided among restaurants, bakeries, apartment 
houses, creameries, coal companies, etc. 


In Canada as in the United States consumers’ 
cooperation has made a belated appearance. It is 
represented by the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, to which arc affiliated 31 societies, as 
compared to 7 six years ago. These comprise 
about 10,000 members. The oldest of these 
societies and the most successful is the British 
Canadian Co-operative Society of Sydney 
Mines, Nova Scotia, with about 3500 members, 
doing a business of $1,780,000 a year. 

Ai.bkrt Sonnichsen 

Credit Cooperation. In marked contrast to 
the development of credit cooperation for ag- 
ricultural producers on the continent of Eu- 
rope the movement in the United States and 
Canada thus far is almost exclusively urban and 
credit is mainly used for diiect consumption 
needs. The cooperative credit associations are of 
two kinds: building and loan associations and 
credit unions. If the former are accepted as co- 
operative credit institutions their widespread 
existence and large funds make the United 
Stales from the point of view of assets one of the 
leading countries of the world in the field of 
credit cooperation. The highly specialized func- 
tion of these associations and certain variations 
from the usual cooperative type have, however, 
led to a separate classification of these asso- 
ciations. 

The credit union is a variant of the “people’s,” 
or “popular,” bank on the continent, particular- 
ly in Germany and Italy, 'fhe founder of credit 
cooperation in North America, Alphonse Des- 
jardins (1854-1920), called the first cooperative 
society established on the continent in the 
province of Quebec in 1900 the Caisse Populaire 
de Levis. But the designation “credit union” is 
mo.st common in the United States and is used 
in the first cooperative credit law enacted in the 
United States in 1909 by Massachusetts and in 
thirty of the thirty-two state enactments on the 
subject. 

On the basis of this legislation a credit union 
in the United States and Canada may be de- 
fined as regards organization and administration 
as a society organized on the cooperative prin- 
ciple of voting by person rather than by capital 
share, self-managed by elected officers, receiving 
its right to operate from the state and function- 
ing under state supervision. Its purpose is to 
supply its members with a ready system of 
savings from which they can then borrow at 
currently fair rates of interest, and net earnings 
are to be returned to the members as dividends 
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on their savings. Incidental and auxiliary func- 
tions of credit societies are those of education of 
the membership. Liability is usually limited to 
the member’s share holdings, but generally the 
matter of individual liability has not been of 
importance since credit unions in the United 
States rarely borrow. 

Although the movement began in Canada its 
greatest development has been in the United 
States. In Canada it has been limited on the 
whole to the French parishes of the province of 
Quebec, although favorable legislation has been 
enacted in Ontario. Its founder was tnuch im- 
pressed not only by the basic economic j'jrin- 
ciples of the Raiffeisen movement, w’hich he 
studied for many years, but also by its religious 
and moral character and enlisted the active 
assistance of the French Catholic clergy. In 
1929 there existed 168 societies with 41,374 
members and assets of about eleven million 
dollars. 

From Canada the movement under Des- 
jardins’ leadership sjiread to a French Catholic 
parish in New Hampshire. 'I’he most significant 
development has taken place, however, in 
Massachusetts, in which from 190<S to 1918 ex- 
perimentation in legislation and administration 
formed the basis for similar movements else- 
where. 'Fhc first cooperative credit law was 
enacted in 1909 under the leadership of Pierre 
Jay, then bank commissioner of Massachusetts, 
and Edward A. Filcne with the advisory counsel 
of Desjardins. 

The greatest development of the movement 
has appeared since the formation of the Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau, organi/etl in 
1921 under the initiative of Edward A. Filene 
and directed by Roy F. Bergengren. Less than 
6 percent of the existing organizations were 
formed prior to 1916, and almost 75 percent 
were formeil from 1925 to 1929. 

It has been stated that the credit union move- 
ment has progressed more rapidly during the 
period of its existence in the United Stales than 
it has in any other country. In October, 1930, 
there were about 1 500 such societies in existence 
with an approximate membership of about 
300,000 and approximate a.sscts of forty-seven 
million dollars. Sixty-nine separate types of 
credit organization have developed, including 
more than 200 credit unions, to which 40,000 
postal employees belong. Of the total member- 
ship 40 percent are industrial workers organized 
in many cases in specific plant societies, 30 
percent are employees of the government or of 
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public utilities, 20 percent are drawn from 
communities mainly rural, and 5 percent are 
members in societies organized by labor unions. 
Membership has been drawn from groups with 
common bonds of occupation or association and 
has been made easily available through a weekly 
nienibership fee of about twenty-five cents, ap- 
plied to shares of small denomination. 'Fhc cost 
of administrative expense has been unusually 
low, averaging about 1.79 percent of total loans 
granted, anti losses have been almost non- 
existent. One of the largest credit unions in New 
York, representing 11,000 members with loans 
aggregating twelve millions, reports a loss of 
only forty tlollars in the fourteen years of its 
existence. Almost 60 percent of the members are 
located in Massachusetts and New York — one 
third in Massachusetts alone. The movement 
has spread, however, over thirty-two states and 
has gained considerable strength in the South 
and in the Middle West. 

'Fhe extension of the credit system into rural 
communities is now in process of experimenta- 
tion. The development of credit unions in North 
Carolina has been signiheant but not sufficiently 
e.xten.sivc to serve as a basis for prediction, and 
the few Jewish rural credit unions in New York 
state were neither typical nor significant. In the 
existing rural credit unions loans are made 
primarily for productive j>urposcs and to assist 
in cooperative buying. At the present time, un- 
der the direction of the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau, experiments with rural co- 
operative credit arc being ilcvclopcd in com- 
munities in Nebraska, Georgia and North 
Carolina and in several Catholic parishes. 
Despite the existence of government aid in the 
form of intermediate credit banks or of market- 
ing cooperation the need for rural cooperative 
credit persists. 

Roy F. Bergengren 

Japan. The cooperative idea has existed in 
Japan for centuries. As early as 1275 there 
existed the Mujin or Ko, societies which prac- 
tised a very interesting sort of cooperative 
finance, closely resembling in procedure al- 
though not in wide range of objects the nine- 
teenth century Starr-Bowkett English building 
societies. This type of society with manifold out- 
growths of later development persists as the 
most popular system of finance among the 
poorer people, and it is claimed that there are at 
present more than one million Mujin societies. 

The idea underlying the Mujin became more 
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elaborate and reached a closer resemblance to 
the modern credit societies in the Hotokusha, 
founded in 1843 by the disciples of Ninomiya 
Sontoku, a great scholar and social worker who 
particularly stressed tJie moral and ethical uplift 
of the members. The Hotokusha resembles in its 
object and organization the fjerman Raiffeisen 
credit society, and after the enactment of the co- 
operative law in 1 899 some of the I lotokusha 
societies were reorganized into modern credit 
societies, although a great number are still de- 
veloping on their original lines. 

These two were the cooperative types which 
flourished in Japan until the early part of the 
nineteenth century, when there appeared several 
cooperative marketing societies, called Mina- 
misansha, owing nothing to western examples, 
'riiesc were organized by farmers, principally by 
those engaged in cocoon culture, and originally 
marketed hand reeled silk, but they now deal in 
machine reeled silk and also undertake coopera- 
tively the actual reeling process. 'Fhey have 
grown into powerful marketing organizations 
with several thousand individual members. 

Shortly after contact had been established 
with western countries various investigators 
sent abroad acquired knowledge of foreign sys- 
tems and began to urge upon the government 
the necessity for fostering cooperation on 
western lines As a result and pnnciinilly at the 
instance of Viscounts Shinagavva and Hirala 
the government established in 1900 the German 
system of agricultural cooperation, and societies 
were formed all over the country. Since then 
they have developed to an astonishing degree 
and there were at the end of 1928 14,171 such 
societies with 4,157,000 members. An occupa- 
tional classification of this membership shows 
73 percent in agriculture, about 11 percent in 
commerce, about 5 jiercent in industry, i per- 
cent in fishery and about 10 percent in miscel- 
laneous occupations. Most of these societies 
perform several functions. Thus although of this 
total only 2600, or iS percent, of the .societies arc 
listed as strictly credit societies, actually 12,349, 
or 88 pcrci nt, include credit facilities among 
other functions. Similarly of the total 8148, or 57 
percent, have cooperative marketing functions, 
10,348, or 73 percent, have purchasing functions 
and 5069, or 36 percent, provide machinery, 
plant and other eijuijiment for the common use 
of their meinhers. Resides the cooperative 
societies enumerated above there are also 249 
urban credit societies and 2431 agricultural 
warehouses owned and controlled cooperatively. 


In 1927 the subscribed share capital of all 
forms of cooperative societies together amounted 
to $133,401,467, paid up capital to $90,998,745, 
reserve fund to $40,827,133 and money bor- 
rowed from outside to $74,071,265. 

The internal organization of the credit soci- 
eties is the same as that of the Raiffeisen societies 
in that the sphere of a society is limited to a 
small area, the value of the shares is relatively 
low, loans are granted for relatively long periods, 
the j^osts of directors anti auditors are honorary 
in principle, the working of the society is simple 
and one or more other forms of cooperation may 
be combined therewith. Japanese societies have, 
however, no indivisible reserve fund, limitetl 
liability is on the whole preferred to unlimited 
liability and, finally, the moral aspect is not 
stressed. 

The urban credit cooperatives, far less im- 
portant than the rural, differ from the latter in 
several respects. In order to be registered as 
urban cretlit societies they must be established in 
cities or one of the quasi-cities authorized by the 
minister of state concerned. Since they serve 
primarily the artisan and tradesman class they 
may grant loans by way of discounting bills of 
exchange, a practise not permissible in rural 
societies. Urban societies have less rigid rules 
for accepting deposits from non-members. 
Finally, whereas rural credit societies may in- 
clude other types of cooperation, the urban 
credit societies must confine themselves to 
credit business only. 

The total amount of members’ deposits and 
savings in 1 1 ,732 credit societies sending in 
reports was, at the end of 1927, $445,205,689 
and that of loans granted to members $370,- 
033,834. 7 'aken as a whole the efficiency of 
credit societies is still relatively low, and in order 
to fulfil the function of a jnqiular financing 
svstem there is much to be done by these so- 
cieties. 

Marketing societies are slow to develop as 
compared with credit societies. Yet their activi- 
ties in recent years are noteworthy. At the end of 
T927 the total amount of sales in 7513 reporting 
societies was $1 10,727,236. 'I’he most important 
marketing .societies are those for silk and rice, 
the latter jiroiluct being handled also by the 
agricultural warehoust;s mentioned above. Pur- 
chasing societies for fertilizers and other agri- 
cultural requirements are more flourishing tlian 
marketing societies and are fast gaining ground. 
At the end of 1927, 9739 purchasing societies 
distributed to their members all kinds of agri- 
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cultural requirements and necessaries of life to 
the amount of S7f),7ih,5S6. Machinery societies 
are more of an adjunct of other forms of coopera- 
tion than purchasing and marketing societies 
arc of credit societies. 'I'he most prevalent form 
of machinery societies is found in connection 
with cocoon culture and silk reeling. 

In the period between 1900 and 1930 various 
federations, which now number 179 and include 
the National hedcration of Purchasing Societies 
and the National Federation of Silk Marketing 
Societies, have been formed. 'Fhese are organ- 
ized nearly on the same principle as the unit 
societies, except that in federations no individual 
members arc allowed and unlimited liability is 
not permissible by law. Central organizations 
have appeared one after the other in quick .suc- 
cession. The Coojierative Union acts as propa- 
ganda and educational headquarters for all co- 
operative societies. The Central Cooperative 
Bank, functioning as the central financing insti- 
tution for the whole movement, has something 
of the nature of a state bank, the go\ eminent 
contributing one half of the total subscribed 
capital of Si 5,000,000 and its president being 
nominated by the government. More recently 
a cooperative college has been opened under the 
auspices of the Cooperative Union. Japanese 
success in agricultural cooperation can thus 
favorably compare with that of many European 
countries. 

This widespread and closely organized farm- 
ers’ cooperative movement has three special 
characteristics. In tin; first place, it is a system 
that has been established from above by the 
government, which has financed it by tax remit- 
tances and by loans at low interest. The govern- 
ment therefore has been able to control the 
movement, and the closest supervision has been 
made possible by the prefectiiral system estab- 
lished in Japan shortly after the Meiji restora 
tion. ^I'he whole sy.stcm thus evolved is an im- 
portation en bloc of the German system, and 
liardly any attempt was made to integrate the 
indigenous system with it At the time of its 
establishment the attempts that the people had 
already made at real self-help were virtually ig- 
nored. Recently, however, efforts have been 
made without great success by individual leaders 
of the movement to give it a character of self- 
help. A second feature is the exclusion by the 
government from the cooperative program of the 
workers’ productive societies or self-governing 
workshops on the French model because it fears 
that such organizations constitute the first step 
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toward socialism. The third feature of this 
system is that the consumers’ interests are the 
least considered. The government wished par- 
ticularly to encourage the small rice cultivators 
and incidentally the artisans, but it has ignored 
the consumers’ movement, which is partly re- 
spon.sible for the relatively slow progress of the 
cooperative store movement. 

'Fhe cooperative store movement actually be- 
gan in 1S79. For the next ten years beyond 
spasmodic efforts there was relatively little 
activity of any importance with the exception of 
the foundation of the Kyodokai, which was 
organized in 1901 by lower civil .servants at- 
tached to the house of representatives and other 
go\ eminent dejiartmcnts. After the World War 
real working class stores came into existence. 
At the pre.sent time there are some thirty such 
.ston\s, mostly in "^l^ikyo, grouped rather loosely 
into two federations with about 3000 individual 
members each . 

'Fherc are now in Japan about 150 cooperative 
stores with 125,000 members, doing business to 
the amount of Sio,ooo,ooo per annum. The 
stores can be roughly dividetl into four classes, 
'Fhe linst class includes general stores; that is, 
tho.se open to all classes and existing simply to 
obtain good articles at low prices. Their mem- 
bers are mo.stly non-manual .salaried employees. 
'Fhe second class includes the workers’ stores, 
which have ideals of social betterment of their 
members. Some of them have socialistic political 
affiliations, although this is not openly admitted, 
'Fhe third class is coinpo.sed of welfare .societies 
.set up by industrial and commercial concerns 
and by goN ernment dcpaitrnents for employees; 
in these, of course, the initiali\e comes from 
outside the movement. Finally, there are the 
students’ stores in various colleges and universi- 
ties, whose purpose is to reduce school expenses 
and give a cooperative training to the citizens of 
the future. 

I'he main weaknesses of the consumers’ 
movement are the lack of coordination between 
individual stores, the lack of experienced sales 
managers among those responsible for the ad- 
ministration of stores, the continued existence 
of the system of credit purchase and house to 
house delivery and the lack of consciousness on 
the part of the public of the full implications of 
membership in cooperative stores. 

There are two other forms of consumers’ co- 
operation — building societies organized as such 
and building societies organized as credit soci- 
eties. There are about 2700 of these societies 
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with approximately 59,000 members. Yet an- 
other form of consumers’ cooperation consists of 
the associations for providing services or ap- 
pliances necessary for domestic economy. The 
most important of these are societies to supply 
electric power, which numbered lifty-three at 
the end of 1925. 

K. Ogata 

See: Agricultural Cooperation; Credit Coopera- 
tion; ]*RonurERs’ C’ooPhRAiioN; Consumers’ Co- 
operation; I'armers’ Organ i/ai ions; LAiuni Move- 
ment; Parties, Political; I' ourier and Fourierism; 
Owen and Owenism; Socialism; (iuiLn Socialism; 
Artel; Social Chrisi ianh y; Mutual Aid SoinETiEij; 
F'riendly SociETiiis; Competition; Economic 1n- 
CENiiviis; Middleman. 

Consult: For Bibliographies: International Ccxjpera- 
tivc Alliance, liibhoffraphie cooperative iniernahunale 
(London 1906); United Stales, Librarj' of ConKress, 
Division of BiblioRraphy, Select List of References on 
Cooperattve Distribution in the United States and 
Foreign Countries (Washington 1923); “C'lKipcrativc 
Movement; a Select Bibliography” in Alonthly Labor 
Reinew, vol. xxxi (1930) 7S2-S01; “A Bibliogiaphy of 
Agricultural Ccxipcration” in Yearbook of Anritultural 
Cooperation (1930) of the Horace Plunkett Founda- 
tion (London 1930) p. 541-56. 

For Theory, Description and Statistics: 
Tugan-Baranovsky, M. L, Sotsialniya ostunn kooper- 
atsii ('J'he .social basis of cooperation) (2nd ed. Berlin 
1921); Jacob, Eduard, Volkszdrtsc haftluhe Theorte der 
Genossenschaften (Stuttgart 1913); Mladenatz, (J., Der 
Jieunff der Genossenschaft (Chisinau 1926); Gide, 
Charles, Le coop^ratisme (Paris 1929); Woolf, Leonard 
S., Cooperation and the Future of Industry (I.ondon 
1918), and Socialism and Cooperation (London 1921); 
Dighy, Margaret, Producers and Consumers (Ixindon 
1928); Oppenheimer, I'ranz, Die Siedlun^sfjenossen- 
schaft (3rd ed. Jena 1922); Ilandbuch des Genossen- 
schaftstoesens, ed. by E. Cjriinfeld, Julius von Gierke, 
and Karl Hildebrand, 4 vols. (Halberstadt 1927-28); 
Internationales Ilandzvdrterbiuh des Genossensdiafts- 
wesens, cd. by V. F. 'Potomianz, 2 vols. (Berlin 1927- 
28); Horace Plunkett h'oundation, Yearbook of Agri- 
cultural Cooperation, published annually in Ixmdon 
since 1925; Kulemann, W., Die Genossensc haftsbe- 
loeffunf!, 2 vols. (Berlin 1922-25); Fay, C. R., Coopera- 
tion at Home and Abroiul (2nd ed. London 1920); 
Smith-Gordon, L., and O’Brien, C., Cooperation in 
Many Lands (Manchester 1919); Strickland, C. F., 
Studies in European Cooperation, 2 vols. (Lahore 
1922-25); United States, F'cderal Trade Commission, 
Cooperation in Foreign Countries (1925); International 
C’ooperative Alliance, International Cooperation Jg24— 
26 (London IQ27); Gide, Charles, La cooperation dans 
les pays latins (Paris 1928); Rothfeld, Otto, The Co- 
operative Mm'ement in France ami Italy (Bombay 

1920); Darling, M. L., Some Aspects of Cooperation in 
Germany, Italy and Ireland (Lahore 1922); Goedhart, 
G. I. D. C., Die Konsunn'ereine in Holland, Japan, 
Osterreich und der Schtveis (Munich 1923); Ogata, K., 
The Cooperative Movement in Japan (Tokyo 1923); 
Muller, Hans, “Die internationale Genosscnschafts- 
bewegung in ihrer geschichtliclicn Entwicklung” 


in Yearbook of International Cooperation, vol. i (Lon- 
don 1910) p. 3-134; Woolf, Leonard S., International 
Cooperative Trade, Fabian Tract no. 201 (London 
1922); Hedberg, Anders, Jnternatiomd Wholesale 
Cooperation ; Ideas and Proposals (Manchester 1925); 
Ihrig, Karl, Internationale Statistik der Genossen- 
schaften (Berlin 1928); “Cooperative Organizations” 
in International Labour Office, International labour 
Directory (Geneva 1929) pt. vi. I 'or contemporary 
accounts of the cixiperative movement in vaiious 
countries see also the current issues of Reviezv of 
International Cooperation. 

For the British Empire: Webb, Mrs. Sidney 
(Beatrice Potter), The Cooperative Alovenient in Great 
Britain (4th ed. London 1899); 'Pwigg, H. J., 'J'he 
Economic Advance of British Cooperation Tgtj to T026 
(Manchester 1928); Redfern, Percy, 'The Story of the 
C. W. S. (Manchester 1913); Lucas, James, 

Cooperation in Scotland (Manchester 1920); Horace 
Plunkett P'oundation, Agricultural Cooperation in 
England (London 1930); Smith-Cioidon, L,, and 
O’Brien, C., Cooperation in Ireland (Manchester 

1921) ; Great Britain, Roval Commission on Agricul- 
ture in India, Report, Pailiamentaiy Papeis by Com- 
mand, Crnd. 3132 (1928) ch. xiii; Great Britain, India 
Office, Committee on Cooperation in India, Report 
IQI4-15 (Simla 1915); Anstey, Vera, 'I'he Eionomic 
Deiielopment of India (London 1929); Stiickland, C. 
P'., “Cwperation and the Rural Problem o( India” in 
Quarterly Journal of Economies, \ol. xlin (1928-29) 
500-31, and An Introduction to Cooper ation in India 
(London 1922); Wolff, H. W., Cooperation in India 
(London 1919); Viteles, Harry, “’riic Jewish Co- 
operati\e Movement in Palestine” in Bulletin of 
the Palestine Economic Society, vol. iv (11129) no. 1. 

For Germany and Switzerland: Wygodzinski, 
Willy, Das Genossenschaftm'esen in Deutschland (2nd 
cd, Leipsic 1929); Crugcr, Flans, Grundriss des 
deiitschen Genossenschaftszvesens (2nd ed. Leipsic 

1922) ; Gennes, O., Cassau, T, and Giunfeld, E., 
Die Genossenschaften ((Jotha 1925); C'assau, 'Fheodor, 
Die Konsumvereinsheivegiing in Deutsc hland (Munich 
1924), tr. by J. F. Mills (London 1925), Hasselmann, 
F>win, Studien uher die neuestc Entzvicklung der 
deutschen Konswngenossensi hajt sbeivegung (Marbu rg 
1927); Rupp, Fianz, “Die neuerc Entwicklung irn 
deutschen Krcditgcnossenschaftswesen” in Zc’it- 
schrijt fur handehvissensc haj the he Forschung, vol. xx 
(1926) 246— 89; Rossberg, I Ians, Der Anteil der Genos- 
senschaften am Neuaufbau des Agrarkredits (Berlin 
1929); Fuchs, Georg, Genossenschaftsrecht und Genos- 
senschaftswesen (Leipsic 1928); Oesch, Hans Walter, 
Wesen und Ziele der schweiserischen Mittehtandsbe- 
wegung (Zurich 1928); Champion, Walter, Stiidie zur 
Funktion der kleinhcindlerisc hen Einkaufsgesellschaften 
der Schweiz (Weinfelden 1926). 

For France and Belgium: Gaumont, Jean, Ilis- 
toire ghierale de la cooperation en France, 2 vols. 
(Paris 1923-24); Lavergne, Bernard, Les cooperatives 
de consommation en France (Paris 1923); Aug<i-Larib6, 
Michel, Syndicats et cooperatives agricoles (Paris 1926); 
Tugwell, R. G., “The Agricultural Policy of France” 
in Political Science Quarterly, vol. xlv (1930) 214-30, 
405-28, and 527-47; Molle, Marcel, Les societh de 
credit agricole et leurs operations (F'aris 1924); Caraud, 
Pierre, L* oeuvre des sociith cooperatives de reconstruct 
tion dans les regions d&vasth (Coulonamiers 1924); 
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Poisson, Ernest, L« politique du mouvement coop^atif 
franpais (Paris 1929); Gide, Charles, Les associations 
coop^atives agricoles (Paris 1926); WolfF, H. W., 
People's Banks (4th ed. lyondon 1919); Vandervelde, 
Emile, Le parti ouvrier Beige, (Brussels 

1925); annual reports of Bocrenbond Bel^e published 
in Louvjiin since 1905. 

For Italy: Lloyd, E. A., The Cooperative Moz>e- 
ment in Italy ( 1 /ondon 1925); Pdr, Odon, Guilds and 
Cooperatives in Italy, tr. by E. 'I’ownshend (lyondon 
1923); Preziosi, Giovanni, ('ooperattvismo rosso piotra 
dello stato (Bari 1922): Ruini, Meuccio, II fatto co~ 
operatwo in Italia (Bolopna 1922); IVeyer, W. D., Die 
Arbeit s- und Pachtgenossenschaften Italiens {Jena 1913); 
International Institute of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Economic and Social Intelligence, Agricultural Credit 
and Co-operation in Italy (Rome 1913); (’arolis. Carlo 
de, La cooperazione agraria in Italia, Bihlioteca di 
Studi Cotipcrativi, no. iii (Rome 1027); Riguzzi, B., 
and Porcari, R.,La cooperazione operaia (Turin 1925); 
Wolff, H. W., People's Banks (4th ed. London 1919). 

h'oK Scandinavian CouNTRiiis: Smith-Gordon, L., 
and O’Brien, C., Cooperation tn Denmark (Manchester 
1919); Iledberg, Anders, Dansk hondekooperation 
(Stockholm 192<)); Veiland-Haupt, Paul. Bauern- 
genossenschaftswesen und Arheitcrkooperation tn Dane- 
mark (Herrnsdorf 1927); Gjorcs, Axel, Konsument- 
kooperationen t Sverige (Stockholm 1925), tr. by John 
Downie (Manchester 1927); (.iobhard, Ilanncs, Co- 
operation in Finland, ed. hy L. Smith-(Jord<in (Lon- 
don 1916); Quarter 0/ a Century of ('onpeiatwn in 
Finland (Helsingfors 1924); Present State of the Co- 
operative Rural Bank Mot'ement in Finland (Helsing- 
fors 1927); Odhe, 'I'horsten, Kooperatumen i Finland 
(Stockholm 1929); Molin, P., Le mouvement looperatif 
en Finlande (Pans 192K). 

h'oR Rns.mA; Prokopovich, S. N., Kooperativnoe 
drnzheme v Rossii (The cooperative movement in 
Russia) (Moscow 1913); Kaydcn, E. M., and Antsi- 
ferov, A. N., The Cooperatwe Mw'ement in Russia 
during the War (New Haven 1929); Kheysin, M, L., 
Istoriya Kooperatsu v Rossit ('Phe history of cooper- 
ation in Russia) (Leningrad 1926); Balabamn, M. S., 
Istoriya rabochev kooperatsii v Rossii (The histoiv of 
labor cooperation in Russia) (Kiev 1923); Boro- 
daevsky, S. V., Istoriya kooperatsii ('Phe history of 
ctxjperation) (Prague 1925); Kooperatsiya v S. S. S. R. 
za desiat let (Cooperation in P^S.S.R, in the last 
decade), ed. by V, P. Miliutin (Moscow' 192S); Sapir, 
Saul, Die Konsumgenossensi haften in Russland, Hire 
Theorie und Praxis (Riga 192S); Ratner, G., Die land- 
wirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften tn der Sozejet-union 
(Berlin 1928), tr. by Margaret Digliy (London 1929); 
Schiller, O., “Die Kollektivierung der sow'ietrus- 
sischen Landwirtschaft” in Germany, Reichsministe- 
rium fiir Ernahrung und Landw'irtschaf t, Beriihte uber 
Landwirtschaft, n.s., vol. xi (1930) 443-66. 

For Succii:.s.sioN STATr.s and Balkan Countriks: 
Obrtel, La cooperation agricole en Tcheioslovaquie 
(Prague 1928); Dvorak, L. F., The Cooperative Motv- 
nient in Czechoslovakia (Prague 1 924); Klimt, Antoine, 
Genossenschaftswesen und soziale Fursorge in der 
Tschechosloziakei (Prague 1924); Mitrany, David, The 
Land and the Peasant in Rumama (London 19.30) P- 
373 ~ 4 i 3 and bibliography p. 609-11; PopofT, K. G., 
La Bulgarie cooperative (Sofia 1924); Coffey, Diarmid, 
The Cooperative Movement in Jugoslavia, Rumania and 


Northern Italy during and after the World War (Oxford 
1922); Gatkiewicz, Josef, “Spdidzielnie w Polsce w 
latach 1926-1928” (Cooperatives in Poland in 1926- 
28), Siikolowski, Kazimierz, “Spoldzielnie w Polsce w 
latach 1924 i 1925” ((’ooperatives in Poland in 1924- 
25), and “Spoldzielnie kretlytu konsumcyjnego 
(1924-1925)” (CtMiperatives of consumer credit in 
1924-25), in Poland, (ilowny Urzad Statystyezny, 
Kwartalnik statystyezny, vol. vi (1929) 739-849, vol. 
iii (1926) 245-86, and 692-721; Die ekononnsthe lage 
fun die Yiden in Poilen un die yidishe kooperatsie ('Phe 
economic conditions of Jews in Poland and the 
Jewish cooperation), ed. by M. Schalit (Vilna 1926) p. 
4i-L';4- 

For thk Unitkd StatiiS and Canada: Sonnichsen, 
Albert, Consumers' Cooperation (New York 1919); 
Warbasse, James P., Coopiratize Democracy (2nd ed. 
New York 1927); Harris, Emerson P., Cooperation, the 
Hope of the Consumer (New York 191S); United States, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Cooperative Movement 
in the United States in 1925 (Other than Agricul- 
tural)” by F. E. Parker, Bulletin, no, 437 (1927); 
“Consumers’ CtKiperative Societies in 1929” in 
Monthly Labor Review, vol. xxxi (1930) 83J-44; 
Northern States’ C'lxiperative League, Yearbook, 4 
vols (Minneapolis 1925-28); Warne, Colston E., The 
Consumers' Cooperative Movement in Illinois (Chicago 
1926); Bcrgengren, Roy F., Cooperative Banking 
(New York 1923); “Credit Union Movement in the 
United States in 1929” in Monthly Labor Ret'tezv, vol. 
XXXI (1930) 1045-54; Long, Cedric, “Structure 
and Organization of the Cooperative Movement, 
viii. The United States of America” in Review of 
Internat'onal Cooperation, vol. xxii (1929) 454-63; 
Canada, Department of Iyaboi:r, Annual Report on 
Cooperative Associations in Canada, 2 vols. (Ottawa 
1928-29). 

COOPERATIVE CREDIT. See Credit Co- 

OPIiKATION. 

COOPERATIVE HOUSING. See Housing. 

COOPERATIVE PUBLIC BOARDS. Besides 
the ordinary distributive societies organized by 
individual consumers there have existed for a 
long time in Belgium large cooperative organiza- 
tions among public bodies, such as national, 
provincial or municipal governments, or bodies 
having a standing in public law. These are called 
cooperative public boards {regies cooperatives) 
and like ordinary consumers’ cooperative share 
societies are unlimited as to capital and member- 
ship. Their membership consists only of the 
public bodies which are direct or indirect con- 
sumers of their products or services. Every such 
board is open to any public organization which 
wishes to join it. Legally and in actual practise 
they are quite independent of their shareholders, 
the public corporations, in respect to commer- 
cial, financial and administrative action. Ac- 
cording to their statutes they keep their own 
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profits and hear their own deficits. In this the 
co(*peratne jMildic hoards differ essentially from 
niiniieipal or state l)oards. It is this freedom 
from all political .nfhience which has assured the 
extr.iorihnar\ success of all the c(K>perative 
hoards thus far estahhshed In actordanee with 
the fundanu'iital jinnciple of cooperation every 
such hoard dislrihutes the profits ainonj; the 
tonsuineis in proportion to tliiir purchases, 
when these are known, or else turns the entire 
jirolits into the reserve fund. 'Tlu' e<K>perative 
jnihlic hoanl is ihi n a tvjx' of distrihutive 
society, sinct' ii has all the c h.iracteristics of such 
organizations. 

'There are alrcadv a nuinher of cooperative 
public hoanls in Ilelmiini. Anionj^ the most im- 
jjortant of these is the C'reilit C’ommunal de 
lKii;i(|ue, founded in iStio, .1 hank which in 
isMun^ hoiuls of a uniform type to the public 
furnishes cajnt.il to liel^ian municipal hoards at 
cost price. Jletween iyi(S and 1926 it advanced 
three billion ilel^ian francs to cities. I’he 
Socitte Nationale des C'hemins de Fcr V'icinaux 
(i(SS4) has constructed and run the 5000 kilo- 
meters of branch railroads in the country, of 
which the receipts were franco in 

1927. 'I'he Societe Nationale des Distributions 
d’lvau, founded la 1924 and capitalized at 
F2o,ooo,(')00 francs, supplies drinking water to 
the lar^i uihan centers and to several rural com- 
munitie'-’ 'J’lie Societe Nationale des flahitations 
et J/Oticnieiits a lion Marche, founded in 1920, 
IS in the process of huildinj^ lens of thousands 
of dw'el lilies which the Iielfj;ian people still need. 
More than (>50,000,000 francs have been in- 
vested in new real estate, 'i’heie is also the 
Societe Mutuelle des Administrations PuhlKiiies 
poui TAssurance contre Tlncendie, la Foudre et 
les F\})losions (1919). A cooperative public 
hoard, l-’Faiergic Idectriijiie de la Moyenne 
Dordogne, has just been orjj;anized in ranee for 
the purjiose of harnessing the powerful current 
of tlie* Dordogne River. 

'These hoards coml)inin^ the vast financial 
resources of public corporations with the free 
action and commercial responsibility of a 
private enterjirise are a form of compromise 
between the capitalist sy.stem and the alterna- 
tives suggested by either socialism or syndical- 
ism. 'They denionstrate that socialization is 
possible without the assumption of economic 
functions by the state. 'This form of organization 
in fact h.is the merit of employing the capitalistic 
technique of jnoduction for the sole purpose of 
serving the public, without any violation of those 


essential demands for labor voiced by syndi- 
calism. 

Rkrnaki) LaVICKONI' 

Ser: Cooi'i: KA'i lo.N ; Consumf.rs’ Cooperation; Gov- 
i-RNMFNi Corporations; (;oviknmem Gwnfr.ship. 
('nmult: I>a\cr^nr, Bernard, 1 ,’orcJrr looperatif, vol. i 
(Fans I02(>), I.VS rn>tes (ooperaUvvs (Fans IQ27); 
I’lniij, (i., “Nouveaux aspetts du eoopi’Tatisme” in 
his DofintK”! soruilrs et science ecunornujue (Fans iy2c>) 
p. 73 105; “L’ordie cooperatif” in Sotietc Frangaise 
de Philosnphie, liuHetin, vol. ,vx\ii (1027) 83-1.30. See 
also the tjuarterlj. Revue des etudes cooperatives, 
published in NeuilJy, In-anee, since ig2i. 

C()FF:RNICns, NICHOLAS (1473 1543), 
Polish astronomer. The theory that the earth 
moves, widely advanced since the fourteenth 
century*, formulated by Copernicus and driven 
home by Bruno, Kepler and (ialileo, stood for a 
revolution in intellectual metboil and interests 
extending far beyond astronomy. It meant for 
scientific procedure a definite break not only 
with all authoritarianism but also with super- 
ficial observ'ation and common sense as well. 
Henceforth nature was considereil a simple and 
uniform mathematical order; all observation 
miisf be corrected by reason ojierating demon- 
stratively by mathematical calculation. For two 
centuries the net result of this Copernican revo- 
lution was to discredit sense observation and 
e.stablish rationalism as the onlv respectable 
method in both natural and social science. 
“What the mere sense of sight gives us is noth- 
ing comparetl to the wonders the reason of the 
scientist iliscovers in the heavens” (Calileo, 
Ofjerc , ed. by Iv. Alberi, 16 vols., Florenee 1842- 
56, vol. li, p. 45). Moreover, the whole impact of 
this revolution was humanistic. Although the 
earth had been the center of the universe its rank 
had been lowest of all; it was inqierfect and 
mutable, the heavens perfect and changeless. 
T'ar from lessening the dignity of man, Coperni- 
cus for the first time made the earth and man’s 
interests central in value. “We are ennobling and 
perfecting the earth by making it like the 
heavenly bodies, and in a manner placing it in 
Heaven” (Cialileo, Operc , vol. i, p. 44). This was 
the real break with tradition. Practical science 
and social concerns were now as important as 
licavenly things, as theology and contemplation. 
Men were free to erect a naturalistic, rational- 
istic social science. The first thoroughgoing at- 
tempt to apply the new' science to .social affairs 
was made by 'Thomas Hobbes 

Copernicus also wrote on currency reform in 
his Monetae cudendae ratio, composed in 1526. 
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He demands pure coinaj;c of full weight and 
monetary unity throughout the state. I'herc may 
be found in his writings the germ of what has 
since become known as Gresham’s law. 

John H. Randall, Jr. 

Consult. Dreyei, J. L. E., History of the Pltmetarv 
Systems from Thales to Kepln (Cambridge, Eriu. ujo(*) 
ch. xiii; Smith, P., A History of Modern Culture (Ni*\\ 
Yoik i(;3o)p. 17-3(1; StiniMin, 0 ()n)th>, 'The (Jradual 
Accept am e of the Copernuan Theory of the l/nwerse 
(New Yoik 1917); iJinothowski, j , “Nicolas C’opernic, 
tk’onomiste'’ in lii'i'ue d'eionomie politique, \c)j. xx\i\ 
(1025) 100-2(1, and Mikohqa Kopernika ro::^pra 7 vy o 
moneiie (Warsaw 1023), Latin text and Polish transla- 
tion with introduction; Jastrow, J., “Kopernikus' 
Munz- und Cieldtheorie" in Anluv fur So'^.inhvissen- 
schaft und Sozialpolitih, vol. xxwiii (1014) 734-51; 
Prow’^e, L., NuoUius (Joppernuus, 2 %o]s. (Herlin 
1HH3 « 4 )- 

COPLES'I’ON, EDWARD (177(1 1849), Eng- 
lish theologian and political economist. He had 
a distinguished career at Oxford and advanced 
rapidly in the church; in 1827 he was appointed 
bishop of LlandaH’ and tlean of St Paul’s. Al- 
though chiefly known as a theologian he had a 
keen mind for controversy anil was alert on 
fiscal and social questions of the day IIis 
economic writings consist of a flowei*}'^ essay, 
“On Agriculture,’’ written in 1796 (\n Oxford 
Enf>lhli Prise Essays, 0 \Um\ 1830,]). 1-27), two 
open letters on currency and pauperism ad- 
dressed to Robert Peel, member of Parliament 
for the University of Oxford; and an article on 
the “State of the Currency’’ in the Quarterly Re- 
vie 7 v (vol. \x\ii, 1822, p. 239 -() 7 ). In the first 
I. el ter to the Right Hon. Robert Peel . . . on the 
Pernicious Effects of a I ’ariahle Standard of Value, 
Especially As It Regards the (Condition of the 
Lower Orders and the Poor Laws (Oxford 1819) 
he made a sound analysis of the causes and evils 
of depreciated currency. He attributed the hard- 
ships of agricultural laborers and the institution 
of the English Poor Laws to the long continued 
rise in prices and demanded removal of “artifi- 
cial’’ depreciation by resumption of redemption 
in sjiecie. In A Second Letter to the Right Ihm. 
Robert Peel ... on the Causes of the Increase of 
Pauperism, and on the Poor Laws (Oxford 1819) 
he surveyed the means whereby return to nor- 
mal currency and lower prices could be accom- 
plisheil with greatest equity for all classes. 
Suspicious of legal aid for particular interests 
he opposed poor laws as “encroaching and 
unsatiablc,’’ com laws as a form of special pro- 
tection to agriculture and irredeemable paper as 
a concession to the mercantile classes. His solu- 
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tion was the issue of paper redeemable according 
to the currency principle, payment of higher 
wages and provision of useful work for the un- 
employed and removal of the corn laws. In his 
article in the Quarterly Rerine he again main- 
tained the paramount importance of con\erti- 
bility at the will of the holder ol currency. 

W. H. Da\v.so\ 

CDPPER. See Metals. 

CDPYRIGirr is the exclusive right secured by 
lavA to an author or his a.ssigns to multqdy and 
dispose of copies of an intellectual or artistic 
creation whether by mechanical reproduction 01 
public j>resentation. ’I'he social interest in 
copyright lies in the adjustment of tw'o objec- 
ti\es: the encouraging of indi\iduals to intellec- 
tual labor by assuring them of just rewards and 
the securing to society of the largest benelits 
from their products 'Ehe history of th(‘ eoncejH 
reflects our progress in mechanical communica- 
tion, our ideas of property and the functions of 
the state and our changing social ethics. 

The first recognition ol liter.irv property was 
in Rome under the empire when the important 
manuscript book jniblishers paid authors for the 
right to duplicate and sell their works. Although 
no imperial act or provision in Roman l.iw pro- 
tected these co]>yrights, trade usage estojiped 
infringement upon a bookseller’s right in a work 
transferred to him. Such an arrangement may be 
called guild or trade copv right. 

During the early Middle Ages literature was 
produced in the monasteries and schools of the 
Catholic church; but books were composed and 
classics cojiied not for profit but for the glory of 
(jod and the church, anti the freer the diffusion 
of religious truth the greater tlie glory. Author 
or scribe enjoved no j^roperty right although 
sometimes he was granted certain institutional 
privileges or exemptions. Some monasteries 
established a kind of copyright in rare or 
authentic manuscrij^ts and allowed copies to be 
made for a fee or in exchange for other books. 
This represented a second step in the develop- 
ment of copyright — institution.il copyright. 

Institutional copyright was jierfected in the 
newiy arising universities of bologna, Padua, 
Paris, Heidelberg and Oxford. Beginning at 
Bologna in 1190 two ideas developed. The 
stationariiis w^as established as a recognized 
university official to provide and rent to .students 
or instructors authorized and verified texts, the 
prices and rules being established by the uni- 
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versity. Next came the lihrarii^ who sold instead bidden to print any book at all. Registration 


of renting and grew into guilds of booksellers 
with a very substantial monopoly of the trade of 
making and selling books. In I^ris the libraires 
jurh were controlled by both university and 
town to assure students correct texts at moderate 
prices and protection against heretical writings, 
'riiis meant censorship and trade regulation in 
exchange for copyrights; but the restrictions 
were offset by municipal j^rivilcges and exemp- 
tions with regard to tax paying and military 
service. The university guilds of booksellers 
endured through the seventeenth century. They 
protected literary property rights through regis- 
tration of title and through trade rules enforced 
by the guild masters against piracy. 'I'hcy be- 
came book publishers of the university towns; 
and they spread to other towns which were now 
interested in books, and where they were pro- 
tected by the towns and by leaders of the church 
and state. It is to be noted that with this de- 
velopment the ideas of both institutional and 
guild copyrights were established; that the 
principle of censorship over book publishing 
was advanced; and that the book publisher and 
not the author was protected, presumably on the 
view that the pulilisher risked real money and 
expended jihysical labor. 

'rile invention of printing in about 1450 
revolutionized the ideas on copyright. Cheap 
duplication immensely enlarged the reading 
audience, and the author’s rewards increased .so 
vastly that he had a new pecuniary interest in his 
copyright, 'rhe state or crown as its power grew 
asserted the prerogative to control printing by 
is.suing patents or privileges to individuals or by 
organizing companies of publishers with mo- 
nopoly rights. 'The purposes were in part to be 
able to censor heresy or sedition, in part to foster 
literature by protecting publishers against 
piracy. In Venice the Council of Ten during the 
period 1469-1517 granted privileges for printing 
liooks, for an author’s copyright, for a pub- 
lisher’s copyright and for outlawing imported 
books. The principle of a limited term of pro- 
tection — usually for fourteen years — with a right 
of renewal was first introduced at this time but 
was not definitely adopted until the Act of Anne 
in 1710. In England royal grants were made to 
favored printers; in 1556 the Star Chamber 
under Queen Mary incorporated ninety-seven 
printers, booksellers and stationers in the 
Stationers’ Company, and this act was followed 
by others elaborating its provisions. Presses 
and books were licensed and other persons for- 


with the company established copyright prima 
Jade. Other legal action was unnecessary since 
the company had powers to punish illegal pub- 
lishing, first as piracy and second as unlicensed 
printing. This licensing system endured with 
various changes until 1694. 

Meanwtiile, in contradistinction to this con- 
cept of state born monopolies to printer pub- 
lishers, there arose the novel idea that an author 
had a common law claim to his own intellectual 
creations before and after publication. I’hc royal 
patents, for example, recognized individual 
rather than guild rights and were often granted 
with acknowledgment that time and money 
had produced the literary property so protected. 
Authors pro.sjiered and became class conscious 
and set u]) the idea of personal versus institu- 
tional literature. 'Phey claimed their works were 
private property, produced by arduous labor, in 
which they enjoyed perpetual rights. In Venice 
by 1545 the printer had to present to the 
university commissioners of Padua documentary 
proof of the author’s consent to publication; in 
E)ngland a licensing act in 1643, supplemented 
by a scries of subsequent enactments (especially 
13 & 14 Car. II, c. 33, 1662), prohibited printing 
any work without the author’s sanction. There- 
after the lapse of the licensing sy.stcm and the 
confusion between the idea of a state grant and 
property at common law resulted in such confu- 
sion with widespread piracy that authors and 
printers deiTianded new formal protection, a 
statute against piracy and recognition of registra- 
tion at Stationers’ flail. 

In 1710 they secured the first copyright law 
the world had known, the Act of Anne (8 Anne 
c. 19). It granted copyright for fourteen years 
with a renewal for fourteen years during the 
lifetime of the author, required registration at 
Stationers’ Hall but allowed others than mem- 
bers to register titles, demanded the deposit of 
certain copies (for the king’s library and certain 
universities) and required copyright notice to be 
printed in the book. These are the roots of 
modern copyright legislation. By 1774, after 
long litigation, authors found (by Donaldsons v. 
Becket et al., 4 Burr. 2408) that they had ex- 
changed a common law right in perpetuity for a 
statutory protection of limited term. Then and 
since authors have sought to reestablish their 
perpetual rights, but the law has granted these 
only for unpublished work. Publication implies 
impact on society and society asserts its social 
interest by statutory regulation. The continent 
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ivas about a hundred years behind England in 
recognizing the author’s individual interest in 
nis productions. Italy recognized the change 
about 1780 and France at the time of the revolu- 
don. Before this time cojiyright in these coun- 
tries was based on guild control of publishers, 
royal patents, trade agreements and municipal 
'Cgulation. Since 1800 the basic principles of 
Anne’s Act have been perfected and codified; 
protection has been extended to dramatic, 
musical and art forms; the term of the right has 
Deen lengthened; and the new mechanical 
methods of reproduction (the phonograph, 
music players, the cinema and the radio) have 
been covered. 

The increase of intercourse and communica- 
tion between modern nations revealed the need 
of an agreement to stop international piracy. In 
each country the native author needed protec- 
tion against infringement on his rights by .smug- 
gled copies and some method of protecting his 
works in other countries. France in 1793 gave 
equal protection to resident and non-resident 
authors; Prussia in 1 837 preserved the rights of 
authors of other nations that granted reciprocal 
guaranties; in 1838 (ireat Britain by orders in 
council provided for similar reciprocal agree- 
ments. As thes(“ reciprocal treaties became gen- 
eral the idea de\ eloped that both cultural and 
private ends could be servetl by one common 
international agreement. ’I'hus the International 
Copyright Union was lormcd, based on the 
Berne Convention of 1886, the Berlin Conven- 
tion in 1908, the I’rotocol of 1914 and the pro- 
po.sed revision formulated at Rome in 1928, 

'I'he union is the climax of social wisdom in 
respect to copyright in its recognition of the 
international character of letters and art ami of 
the ju.st claims of the individual creator. The 
provisions of international copyright under it 
are generous and sweeping. First publication in 
a member country of the union automatically 
secures a copyright in all others either for the 
life of the author plus fifty years or for the tenn 
of years legal in the particular country, with all 
the rights granted its nationals plus special 
rights under the convention without respeet to 
the terms of protection in the country of origin. 
No formality is required, the appearance of the 
name of the author (or publisher) on the t^ork 
being an evidence of the propeii\ right. It is 
even provided that authors from non-member 
nations who secure first or simultaneous publica- 
tion in any member country enjoy there the 
rights of nationals ind union rights in all other 
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countries. Through this backdoor privilege 
authors in the United States — ^which does not 
belong to the union — now are able to secure 
inteniational copyright. 

The United States protects the works of its 
authors in other countries, or those of foreign 
authors here, by reciprocal treaties. Until 1891 
American citizens and residents only were 
granted copyright in the United States— a con- 
dition which caused great friction, for works of 
foreign origin were reproduced at will without 
payment. 'J'his was especially true of works of 
English authors, since the common language 
made them profitable, although reputable 
American publishers did share with the authors 
the profits from American editions. The present 
law, pjissed in 1909, grants copyright to foreign 
authors when domiciled here, when their 
country grants reciprocal protection equal to 
that of this act or when the country is a member 
of an international agreement for reciprocity. 
The rules of registration, tlepo.sit of copies and 
printed notice on the article must he complied 
with. Since 1891 the American law has required 
American manufacture (if works in English, e.g. 
the type must be set, plates and illustrations 
made, printing and binding performed, within 
the United States, 'riie purpose is to protect the 
bookmaking industry, but it is doubtful whether 
this clause has been of any great value to the 
industry. It confuses trade protection and labor 
legislation with cultural and educational inter- 
ests. At hearings on the jiroposcd revision of the 
act (Ve.stal Bill, 1926) the labor grouj) was will- 
ing to modify the manufacture clause to permit 
the United States to adhere to the International 
Copyright Union convention. 'Fhc bill was not 
passed but there arc grounds for believing that 
such legislation will pass in the not distant 
future. Our self-interest now^ coincides with the 
demands of justice, since it becomes increasingly 
important that the United States secure protec- 
tion for growing exports of films, books and 
music records. 

'Fhc Russian Soviet experiment has modified 
certain of the concepts of national and inter- 
national copyright generally accepted by other 
modern nations. The doctrines of state com- 
munism, the limitation of property rights and 
private enterprise and the establishment of a 
special status for labor have all influenced 
Russian copyright legislation. The publishing 
and distribution of books throughout Russia is 
largely in the hands of the government. The 
State Publishing House (Gosisdat) is the largest 
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in the world. Few private hook publishers or 
sellers exist, and these are rigidly supervised. 
The decree of January 30, 1925, of the Central 
Executi\e Committee of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, adopted by the C'ouncil of the 
People’s Commissars of the Russian Socialist 
Federated Soviet Republics on October 11, 
192O, and supplemented by a new decree of the 
Central Executive Committee on May 16, 1928, 
grants protection to a citizen of Russia in that 
nation for his productirins regardless of their 
place of publication. Foreign authors are granted 
copyright for works published in the Soviet 
Union but can receive protection for work pub- 
lished in aiuither country only where reciprocal 
agreements exist with that country. 'J’he term 
under the first decree was twenty-five years, 
changed by the second one to the life of the 
author and fifteen additional years for his heirs, 
with various terms (fi\e or ten years) for special 
forms like motion pictures, jihotographs aiul 
periodicals. The theory of the indivisibility of 
copyright is firmly maintained. Jhiblishers are 
forbidden to change the work or title or to 
supply illustrations witnout the consent of the 
author. C.’ertain rights in cojiyrighted material 
are excepted with a view to what the Russian 
government considers cultural or educational 
purposes. 'Phe decrees further provide that 
copyright may in all cases be compulsorily j>ur- 
chased by the Soviet Lhiion or by the constituent 
republic wiiere the work was first published, 
with adequate compensation as determined by 
the IVople’s Commissars. 'I'lie whole field of 
translation can be declared a state monopoly. 
All this rcpre.scnts the interesting situation of a 
return to the sixteenth century conception of the 
state control of printing. 'The actual practises 
under the.se variinis clauses are too complex to 
be covered here. 

'liic recent develf)jnneiit of radio broadcasting 
has introduced problems not incomjiarable to 
the revolutionary ones consequent to the inven- 
tion of printing. Can the holder of a copyright 
control the broadcasting of musical, dramatic 
or literary works and rei{uire jiayment from the 
broadcaster’ I’he weight of present opinion is 
that adequate protection of the author’s right is 
given by the Act of 1909 (section i, a, c, d, e) 
and by decisions of federal courts. 'I’he Supreme 
Court has held that the owner of a copyright has 
exclusive right to use or license the use of his 
work for performance for a profit and that since 
radio broadcasting is a public performance for 
profit the broadcasting agent must pay a royalty 


for the use of such w-^orks. The purchase of a 
printed or published musical or other work docs 
not carry with it the right of performance as 
often and before as large or small an audience as 
may be desired unless the performance falls 
under section 28 on educational or charitable 
performances. The stations have contended that 
their broadcasts are not for profit, but education, 
since they collect no fees from the listeners. 
'Fheir jirofits from advertising programs wfiuld 
seem to contradict this. 'I’hc present trend to 
extend copyright jirotection in this and other 
new fields, such as television, is showm by the 
following proposals. In the Vestal Rill (March 
17, 1926), which was not passed, appeared the 
clause: “'I'o grant to the copyright proprietor 
exclusive rights to communicate the work to the 
public by radio broadca.sting, telephoning, tele- 
graphing, or by any other means for transmitting 
sounds, words, images, or jiictures.” 'I'he pro- 
po.sed convention for the International Copy- 
right Union, Rome, 1928 (English translation: 
Library of C’ongress, Register of C’opy rights, 
Report . . . 7 Washington 192S), adds section 
11 bis \ “'riie authors of literary and artistic 
w'orks enjoy the exclusive right to authorize the 
communication of their works to the public by 
radio dillu.sion.” 'The same code protects the 
“moral right’’ of the author against any corrup- 
tion of the form, in which he has issued tlie work. 
This final triumphant assertion of the right to 
the creator of any Intellectual or artistic work to 
control its form and its diffusion by every pos- 
sible means of communication rounds out the 
long struggle for a true copyright. 
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COQUELIN. CHARLES (1803-52). French 
publicist and economist. After completing his 
law studies in Paris Coquelin ])ractiseil for a few 
years in his native city of Dunkirk, but his grow- 
ing interests in political economy preempted him 
in 1832 to return to Paris and enter upon the 
uncertain career of a journalist. Cotjuelin’s 
contributions, covering a wide range ol economic 
subjects, began to appear first in tlie Temps and 
were continued during the course of the next 
twenty years in the Monde, the Droit, the Rn'ue 
dcs deux motides, the Revue de Run's and the 
Journal des econoniistes. I'hese articles, especially 
those dealing with banks, commercial associa- 
tions, tariffs and labor, established his reputa- 
tion as one of the outstanding Ic.iders among 
contemporary economic liberals. He was called 
upon in 1851 to assume with Ciuillaumin the 
editorship of tht‘ Diriiomuiire de Veionomie 
politique, the first work of its kiiul in the I'rench 
language. As editor and as contributor of im- 
]>ortant articles C’oqueliii was instrumental in 
making of the work a coherent and unilied c\- 
pre.ssion of the liberal ide.is then dominant. 
Although in general he was seldom more than an 
al)le publicist with slight doctrinal inHuence, his 
ideas w'cre widely circulated during his lifetime 
His study of credit and banks, Le <redit ef Its 
hanques, w'hicli ad\ocated a free banking system, 
ran through several eilitions and exerted a 
strong influence on the American economist 
Henry C. C’arey. As secretarv of the Association 
pour la Iviberle des Echanges Coijuelin took an 
active part in the agitation for free trade. His 
zeal for economic liberty led him also to attack 
the existing restrictions on free commercial 
association as well as any manilcstations of 
socialism or organizations tending to interfere 
with freedom of labor. 

WiM.lAM Or ALII) 

Works'. Rs\fii sur la jdaturc ineconuine du hn ct dit 
rhauvre (Paris 1S40); Nouveau iraiie iumplrt dt la 
fdature mecanique du liu ct du chanvre (Pans 1846); l.,e 
(redit et Ics bauques (Puns 184S, 3rd cd. 1876). 
Constdt: Mohnan, CJ. dc, introductory biography to 
the and ed. of Lc credit ct le.\ hanques (Pans 1850); 
Nouvion, (f. dc, “Charles ( '(K|uclin, .sa Me el .scs 
trayaux” in Acaddmie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques, Seatues et travaux, vol. clxviii (1907) 
533-52. 

COQUILLK, GUY (1523-1603), French jurist. 
He was one of the stars, and not the least bril- 
liant, in that remarkable plHade of jurisconsults 
which France produced in the sixteenth century. 
But with excessive modesty he had early formed 
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the resolution tf) pass his life in his native 
province, Nivernais, after study in Italy and at 
Orleans. In the Estates (ieneial he participated 
in the political and religious struggles of his 
time. His opinions w'cre moderate and in favor 
of the (iallican doctrine as against tlic ultra- 
montanists and of a limited monarchy as against 
the l/cague. His views are exjuessed in his 
singularly jicnctrating and almost prophetic 
'Trait e des liber tez de realise de Frame ( 1 5114) anil 
\\\^ Di scours . . . (ontre les hulles . . . (Ireiunn xiv 
contre la Frame en In contending that it is 

the people who make the law he exfuessed a 
theor\' \ery close to tliat of national sovereignls . 
Among law.s he distinguishetl two kinds: those 
which are simply Jiublished and registered in the 
Farlement and the others, w'hich he calls “funda- 
mental” (we .should say constitutional) and 
which are created in the Instates (ieneral. He 
w'as no less original in private law. With 
Duinoulin, d’Argentre and Loisel he was one of 
a remarkable group of jurists who worked on the 
Freneh customs after their redaction and created 
a veritable droit (ommun eoutumier. Coquille con- 
.sideied the customary law equal if not superior 
to the Roman law, and he gave a remarkable 
description of that of his own province in his 
celebrateil I as coutumes . . . de NivernoF. But the 
diversity of the customs apj eared to him in- 
tolerable. He worked for their unification, 
especially in his notalile work [mtitution au droit 
franfois, which makes Jiim one of tlie first gen- 
eralizers of hVeiich lawx 'Fhc best editions of 
Coquille s works are in two volumes (Baris 1665; 
new ed. Bordcau.x 1703). 

lii-NRi I.kvt-Brithl 

(Consult: Duj)in, M., “Notiie sui la vie de Guy 
Coquille de Niiernais” prefixed to his edition of 
Coc|uille’s La cnutunic dc Nivertwn (Pans 1864) p. 
1-68; Verdun, (J. de, Etude sur (Juy (Joqutllc (Bouriics 
1878); Maumium, J de, ICtudc sur CJuy Coquille 
(Pdiis 1910); Dcsiray, P., “Notes in^dites .sur Ciuy 
CoquiUe” in Sotiele .Nixern.iise des Lettres Sciences 
el Arts, Bulletin (1924-25) 69-84, 

CORN LAWS. Although rc.strictions and tariffs 
on the export and import of cereals have always 
been common to manv eountrics, it is perhaps 
only in Great Britain that they have ever been 
the cause of a political controversy so bitter 
as to threaten revolution before their complete 
and peaceful abolition. 

I'he earlier corn laws of England were aimed 
mainly at preventing exports. 'Fhus in 1 194 an 
edict w'as issued forbidding the export of corn 
(grain, sometimes specifically wheat) or any 
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kind of victual in order “that England might not 
suffer from the want of its own abundance.” 
Evidently the order was ineffectual, for in 1339 
an act was passed ordering “that no corn be 
exported till further ordinance be made there- 
in.” 

By that date parliamentary government had 
begun, and kings were forbidden to levy taxes 
“save by the consent of the Common Council of 
the realm.” This condition the kings constantly 
tried to evade, and among other expedients they 
appear to have granted licenses to export corn on 
payment of what amounted to bribes. The first 
indication of a change in national policy was a 
general leave to export, granted in J394 on ac- 
count of the low price of corn. Tn 1463 the 
Ilanse merchants were found to be importing 
corn and were forbidden to do so when the 
price of wheat was less than six and eight pence 
a (juarter. 

it was not, however, until the time of the 
Tudors that the price of corn became a notorious 
hardship. With the influx of precious metals 
from the New World and the debasement of the 
coinage by Henry viil prices rose beyond all 
precedent, while the regulation of wages under 
the statutes of laborers prevented a correspond- 
ing increase in the reward of labor. Under Mary 
and Elizabeth export was again prohibited, and 
it was not until the reign of Charles ii that 
Parliament gave serious attention to keeping 
corn prices up by the restriction of imports. In 
1670 an import duty of 16/- a quarter was im- 
posed when wheat diil not exceed 53/4, 8/- 
when wheat was priced between 53/4 and 80/- 
and 4/- when the jirice was above 80/-; while ex- 
port restrictions were abolished. 

During the greater part of the eighteenth 
century, according to 'I’horold Rogers, the com 
laws were inoperative as far as consumers were 
concerned. Ibitil the outbreak of the French 
Revolution the tendency, at least, was toward a 
liberal policy; indeed, from 1774 to 1791 only a 
nominal iluty of 6d a quarter was imposed on 
imported corn. 

During the revolutionary wars the corn taxes, 
far from being inoperative, became a terrible 
instrument of oppression, threatening revolution 
and leading to that practical alliance of the new 
industrialists and the working classes which w'as 
to be the basis of Victorian liberalism. The in- 
dustrial revolution had created a new manufac- 
turing class, particularly in textiles, which was 
increasing the powers of production far more 
rapidly than it was possible for an underpaid 
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proletariat, compelled to spend nearly all its 
wages on bread, to increase its power to purchase 
industrial products. 'Fo aggravate the matter, 
dependence on the uncertain climate of Britain, 
at a time when any partial or complete failure of 
the home harvest made foreign supplies of corn 
necessary, resulted in price fluctuations ruinous 
both to the poor and to industry. From 1773 to 
1793 the average price of wheat was only £2.6.2; 
in 1801, with the new duty of 24/3, it rose to the 
famine rate of £2.19.6. Two years after, with a 
more abundant harvest, wheat had fallen to 
j^ 2 .i 8 .io during the short peace of Amiens; in 
1814, after much higher prices, it fell to ^(^2.15.8. 

With the coming of peace a collapse of corn 
prices was inevitable, and with this collapse 
either a great reduction of agricultural rents or 
the ruin of the tenant farmers. Under the stimu- 
lus of inflated prices much land, good for pasture 
but not suited to corn growing, had been 
brought under the plow. With the drop in 
prices much of this land became “uneconomic,” 
and even the rents of the best corn land had to 
come down under the competition of free im- 
ports. The Parliament of 1814, dominated by 
landowners, prohibited the import of corn un- 
less the price exceeded 80/- a quarter. 

^I'his law was revised in 1 822 and in 1 828 was 
enacted the famous “sliding scale,” the heart of 
the subsequent bitter contest. The duties w-ere 
fixed at 23/- a quarter when corn was 64/- or 
under, at 16/8 from that price to 69/- and at 
i/- when the price exceeded 73/-. 

Thus far the landed intcrc.st had its own way. 
Economists were, however, undermining their 
theoretical position although they were guarded 
in the projiosals for dealing with the actual 
situation. Ricardo, after contending that the 
public would lose more than the farmers would 
gain by a tax on corn, advocated an import duty 
adequate to equalize the special imposts on 
home agriculture, viz. tithe and poor rate. Mal- 
thus, stating the strength of the free trade case, 
feared the return of famine prices in the event of 
another war if the country became dependent on 
foreign corn. 

Free trade ideas were now beginning to influ- 
ence statesmen. The commercial treaty which 
Pitt made with France in 1786 was the result of 
his reading the Wealth of Nations, and although 
the war drove him back to protection his ideas 
continued to influence the younger Tory states- 
men, notably Huskisson and Canning. Huskis- 
son in 1825-26 made great reductions in the 
tariff, carrying reform further than Pitt himself. 
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In the thirties Sydenham made further reduc- 
tions. Before Peel returned to office in 1841 the 
free traders in the House of Commons had suc- 
ceeded in getting a commission apjiointcd to 
inquire into the workings of the tariff. 'I’hc 
chairman was Joseph Hume, himself a free 
trader. The report of the commission in 1840 
destroyed all faith in the value of protection as 
an instrument for raising revenue: out of a total 
of 1 22,000 customs revenue derived from 
862 dutiable articles no less than 18,550,000 
came from nine articles, most of which did not 
compete with home produce. 'I'hat is to say, the 
bulk of the revenue was not protective. Al- 
though pledged to maintain the corn law, Peel 
nevertheless swept away the duties on 750 
articles and aroused suspicion among his 
jirotectionist followers when at the outset of the 
new Parliament he said: “If I thought that the 
repeal of the Coni l>aws could be an effectual 
remedy for the distress of the manufacturing 
districts, the recital of which has caused me 
much pain, I should recommend it as essential 
to the welfare of the agriculturalists themselves; 
but I cannot come to that conclusion.” 

Meantime the business world was becoming 
converted to free trade. Frequent and terrible 
trade depressions, which occurred whenever 
harvest failed and bread was dear and during 
which factories were closed and their owners 
driven into bankruptcy, compelled rnanufac- 
turers to realize that their prosperity absolutely 
depended upon a steady and moderate price of 
com, on the margin left over in the average 
household after the necessary food had been 
paid for. 

The laboring classes needed no conversion to 
free trade ideas; all records indicate their ap- 
palling misery during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. A selection of letters written by 
aged survivors of the “Hungry Forties” pub- 
lished in 1904 reveal what a nightmare the 
memory of the sufferings of their youth wjis to 
the grandparents of Edwardian England. It is 
certain that, helpless and voiceless as they were, 
the British working classes hated the “hunger 
tax” from the first. 

In the face of these forces it was impossible to 
keep the tariff on com “out of politics,” but 
official circles were loath to face the prospect of 
abolition. The landowners still held the great 
majority of the scats in Parliament, and the 
Whigs were just as much opposed to such 
radicalism as the Tories. Political discussions 
turned on the respective merits of a fixed duty 
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of 8/- as opposed to the existing sliding scale. 
When economists, theoretically opposed to pro- 
tection, were willing to compromise, it is not 
wonderful that statesmen hesitated. 'Phe Whigs 
fought the election of 1841 committed to the 
fixed duty; the compromise was uninspiring 
and they were defeated. It is impossible to say 
how long the controversy would have remained 
unsettled had not a new force come into action. 

Manchester was the natural headquarters of 
opposition to the corn laws. Lancashire, per- 
haps more than any other district, had suffered 
from the jwverty they caused. Lancashire’s 
staple, cotton, was the most common basis of 
workers’ clothing at that time and was hence 
more than other industries dependent on the 
margin left of working class wages after the 
necessary’ food had been bought. Lancashire 
manufacturers were ruined; ].,ancashire work- 
men were unemployed and starving whenever 
food prices rose through failure of the British 
harv'cst. 

The Anii-Corn Law League was the “new 
model army” and Richard Cobden the Crom- 
well of the struggle for repeal; neither had 
any use for drawn battles. From the first the 
league stood for total repeal and refused 
either to take subscriptions from those who 
would accept less or to allow any other cpicstion 
to be confused with that of repeal. The league 
was an ad hoc organization prepared to sweep 
aside all party or other considerations tending to 
confuse the issues. For this purpose immense 
sums of money were raised, trained lecturers 
were sent all over the country, millions of leaflets 
and pamphlets were distributed. The two great 
leaders of the movement, Cobden, the persua- 
sive rcasoner, and John Bright, a master of 
oratory, addressed enormous meetings in the 
great centers of population. Candidates pledged 
to total repeal were run for Parliament, and 
Cobden was elected member for Stockport in 
1842. He was exactly the man to influence the 
candid mind of Peel, already virtually a free 
trader as far as other commodities were con- 
cerned and apologetic about corn. The fatal rains 
that ruined the harvest of 1845 convinced the 
troubled prime minister; Peel resigned and 
promised the Whig leader, Lord John Russell, 
to support him if he formed a ministry to abolish 
the corn laws. Russell failed to do this, and Peel 
returned to office expressly to carry repeal. By 
the votes of the Whigs and those members of the 
Tory party who stood by their leader the corn 
tax was reduced for the next three years and 
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abolished, except for a registration duty of i/- 
a (jiiartcr, in 1849. On the day on which the bill 
passed the Hf)use of Lords the government was 
defeated in the Commons by a coalition of out- 
raged 'Tories and factious' Whigs on another 
issue. Peel resigned olhee and abandoned 
politics. 

In 1862 Robert J.owe removed the remaining 
shilling tax on iinjvorted torn, and save for an in- 
terval of one year during the Hoer War when the 
tax was again enforced the import t>f corn into 
Great Rrilaiii has since been cntiri-ly free. But 
the hatred of such taxes survives. 'The tempo- 
rary imjiosition of the sliilling tax in 1902 im- 
mediatelv lU'stroyed the popularity of the 
Conservative government. From the day of its 
imposition a long series of by-electifins adverse 
to the government led to its overthrow in 1906. 
During the long “tariff reform” contnwersy be- 
ginning in 1903 it was the proposed food taxes 
more than anytfiing else that jirevented any 
povssibilily of a succe.ss for the policies advo- 
eated by Joseph Chamberlain and the 'Tarill 
Reform League. In 1913 Bonar Law surren- 
dered the food tax pari of his program reluctant- 
ly, for these taxes were really an essential part 
of the tariff reform scheme for interiTtijierial 
preferences 

Food taxes are not uncommon in continental 
Kurope; they have not mc’t there with such de- 
termiiu'd resistance as in Kngland. In 1911, 
however, there was a very fierce and widespread 
agitation, especially in .Austria, against them and 
during the Great War practically every country 
in liurope, including neutrals, was forced to sus- 
jiend their operation. But as the growth of pojai- 
lation on the continent renders it dependent on 
overseas supplies, as was Ivngland in the forties, 
it seems likely that the story of the Anti-Corn 
Law League wall be repealed there. 

F. J. Shaw 
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the Social Sciences 

CORNER, .SPECULA'I'IVE. A corner may be 
defined as a plan of manipulation whereby one 
operator fir ttiore secures po.s.se.ssi()n of all or 
substantially all of a given commodity or of the 
shares of a given issue fif stock available for 
delivery upon the outstanding contracts of short 
sellers, in order to compel such sellers to settle 
at an arbitrary anti abruirmal settlement price 
imposed by ibe ojierator of llie scheme. Such 
ojierations are po.ssihle only because of the 
practise of short selling in organizeil security and 
produce exchange markets. .\t times they have 
been the cause of some of the most disastrous 
price upheavals in the history of organized 
markets. 

Corners have been numerous in the past, anti 
there is .scarcely a year that does not afford an 
illustration on some one of the iiatioiTs major 
exchanges. Jn nianv instances the existence of 
the corner is beyond dispnt(‘. But freijiiently the 
situation cannot be judged definitely, the price 
being apparently an unwarranteil one but the 
manipulative program being so ileftly engintrred 
as not to aroust' umisiial suspicious. Broadly 
speaking, corners are of two kinds; tliose which 
arc planned delibiraleb for the fleecing of shorts 
and those which are brought about uninten- 
tionally through an unavoidable set of circiim- 
stanc(‘s, such as a fight for control ot a corpora- 
tion. 

In the first tyjH* of corner the ojicrator having 
acquired control of the particular shares or com- 
modity usuallv jiroceeds to iiuiuci' short sales on 
the part of unsuspecting sj>ecwl.it()rs Iw raising 
the market price, through matched orders or 
otherwise, to an a]iparcntly unwarranted level. 
All that IS .sold by such short sellers is purchased 
by the operator, who knows that delivery cannot 
be made at the due date because he already owns 
or controls all that is available for delivery. Every 
manijHiIativc device is used to keep the true 
situation secret. In thcstock market, forexample, 
short sellers may keep their contracts open only 
by borrowing the security for fulfilment of 
tlclivcry on “regular way transactions.” 7 ’hc 
manipulator wall therefore camouflage the situa- 
tion by lending his own stock to tlu‘ prosjiective 
victim freely and on terms so easy as to indicate 
the existence of a perfectly free continuous 
market. I'he shares he lends, however, are of 
necessity returned to him immediately by the 
borrow'crs in fulfilment of the short sales. Fi- 
nally, when conditions seem lipe for the greatest 
profit, the maiiipulatoi withdraws all of his 
shares from the market, 'Those with outstanding 
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short contracts suddenly discover that no shares 
are available for borrowing or for purchase. 
'I'hey find themselves “cornered” and can obtain 
release fn)m their contracts only through a 
settlement with the manipulator at liis own 
terms. To be successful the manipulators must 
have sulhcient funds or credit to accjuire the 
necessary amount of the shares or cominodity 
and in the case of stocks also to pay for the 
shares purcliascd from short sellers. 

The famous gold corner of 1869 and the 
equally fanious Letter corner in wheat in 1898 
are outstanding illustrations of the deliberate 
corner. The first of these corners M^as operated 
by a syndicate uhich after acquiring the ap- 
parently available supply of deliverable gold in 
New York secured additional contracts from 
short sellers for approximately St 00,000,000. 
'I'he market quotation was raised to the ab- 
normal figure of 162^, but the nefarious scheme 
w'as frustrated by the government’s dtrision to 
place its own treasury holdings of gokl on the 
market, thus furnishing a supply which the 
manipulators were unable to finance. 'The ab- 
normal j>riee broke in a few' minutes to 131 , and 
many of the leaders of the scheme weie foiced 
into bankruptcy, ’fhe Ixater corner represented 
a control of practically all of the nation’s wheat 
market and pnned successful for many’ months, 
tlie price gradually rising from below Si.oo to 
$1.85 in May, the ki.st croj) month of the year. 
'The operators, however, liad miscalculated in 
many important respects. IVIore wheat was 
offered than they had anticipated, and the con- 
suming world also re.sorteil to substitutes and 
refused to jiurchase the syndicate’s wheal hold- 
ings at such abnormal prices. 'I'he new crop 
proved unusually large, and early harvesting was 
urged as a means of swamping the syndicate. All 
of these factors combined successfully to break 
the corner, and bankruptcy was again the 
penalty for many of the participants. 

'I'he Northern Pacific corner of IMay 9, ic;oi, 
furnishes the most notable illustration of the un- 
intentional corner. ’I’he Harrirnan interests were 
seeking to wrest control of the Northern Pacific 
Railway from the Hill-Morgan interests. Both 
groups purchased all the shares available and in 
the final reckoning controlled between them all 
but about 10,000 shares of the common stock. 
Between January 21 and May 9 the price had 
risen from S77 to $160. Many short sellers, un- 
aware of the situation, resisted this abnormal 
rise with sales and finally found themselves un- 
able to deliver. The price of the stock then rose 
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to ^1000 a share. 'I'o save themselves many who 
were caught with short sales were obliged to sell 
their holdings of other stocks. 'I’here ensued one 
of the greatest panics in the history of the New 
York Stock Ivxchange. 

With respect to pioduce markets it is imj>or- 
tant to note another twofold classification of 
corners: those which involve the actual cornering 
of the nation’s supply of the commodity and 
those which are operated in some one exchange 
center only with a view to “squee/ing the 
shorts” by making it impossible foi them to 
deliver on contracts for a particular month. The 
latter type of corner occurs frequently and as a 
rule does not affect consumers seriously. 'I’he 
manij>ulator merely acquires control of the 
deliverable siij)j>ly of the commodity in the 
particular city where the produce exchange is 
located, lie keeps his program secret until near 
the end of the month. Short sellers for the option 
for that particular month are obliged to make 
delivery by the last busines.s day of the month. 
If they arc unable because of lack of time to 
bring adequate shipments into the city the 
short sellers arc not in a jxisition to meet their 
commitments and ari‘ therefore required to 
settle their contracts with the manii>ulator on 
his own t'*rms. 

Cainiers constitute a menace to sjx'culativc 
markets and do not serve any useful social func- 
tion. When financed knowingly they represent a 
misuse of credit funds. 'I’hey tend to disrupt the 
machinery of legitimate sjieciilalion and cause 
the greatest injustic'e to short sellers. Short 
selling is a vital necessity to any organized 
market, and the public deiives many benefits 
therefrom. Deliberately to mulct the shorts is 
nefarious, ami the sooner deliberate corners are 
treated as unsocial acts the better. 

'Pherc is reason to believe that the jiractise of 
operating corners will become less frequent 
Repudiation of contracts is already jiermitted by 
law in the event of a corner, but that practise is 
frowned upon in many tjuarlers. By statute law 
corners have also been ileclared illegal in certain 
states, but the difficulty is to prove the existence 
of a corner. For the most effective remedy we 
must look to the organized exchanges them- 
selves, all of which are opposed to corners. In 
produce markets the short seller is usually given 
the privilege of delivering any one of a consider- 
able number of grades of the commodity, thus 
making it much harder for the manipulator to 
acquire the available supply. In other instances, 
where a corner is known to exist the excfiange 
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can by appropriate action fix a reasonable settle- and extraordinary deaths. In the Coroners 


merit price. In the stock market, however, this 
last remedy seems impossible because of the 
difficulty of fixing a proper price for a given 
stock. The most wholesome remedy would seem 
to be the development of a public opinion which 
visits financial ostracism upon the perpetrator 
of a corner. 

S. S. Huebner 

See: Speculation; Stock Kxchan(;e; Commodity 
Exchanges. 
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CORONER. The word coroner is derived from 
the Latin corona and signifies an officer of the 
crown. In the English statutes the incumbent 
was generally known as the coronator, or coro- 
ner, and under Henry viii as the crowner. The 
exact origin of the office is unknown. There is 
some evidence of its existence as early as the 
tenth century; it is certain, however, that the 
office was functioning in England during the 
reign of Richard i. There w'ere and still are 
four types of coroners in England; the ex officio 
sovereign coroner, whose office is an adjunct 
of a judgeship in the high courts; the franchise 
coroner, whose office is createil by charter; the 
borough coroner, who is found only in bor- 
oughs having a separate court of quarter session; 
and the county coroner, who exercises his juris- 
diction in the shire or county. 

In the early days great dignity attached to 
the coroner’s office. Primarily he was not to 
“hear and determine,” but to keep records of 
all matters pertaining to criminal justice within 
the county. His duties extended to collecting 
for the king all goods and chattels of criminals, 
deodands, treasure troves, shipwrecks and royal 
fish. He also heard appeals of felony and the 
confessions and abjurations of felons and kept 
records at inquests. The county coroners were 
elected by the legal freeholders, a system which 
was retained until the enforcement of the I^al 
Government Act of 1888, since which time 
they have been appointed by the county coun- 
cils. The Coroners Act of 1887 limited the 
duties of the coroner to acting as a substitute 
for the sheriff and to holding inquests for the 
purpose of determining the cause of violent 


Amendment Act of 1926 an attempt was made 
to meet modern needs by the stipulation that 
a coroner must be a barrister, solicitor or physi- 
cian of five years’ standing. The county councils 
attempt to appoint men with training in both 
fields. 

The coroner system was brought to America 
by the English settlers in the same form as it 
exi.sted in England at that time. 'Phe functions 
of the coroner in the United States since 1800 
have, however, been largely judicial, 'i'he pres- 
ent qualifications of age, citizenship, residence 
within the county and non-acceptance of in- 
compatible office are the same as in England. 
In most states the coroner is elected for a term 
of from two to four years; in several he is 
appointed, while in others the justices of the 
peace arc empowered to exercise the ordinary 
duties of the coroner. Only a few states require 
the coroner to be a licensed physician. 

The duties of the coroner arc established by 
statute, and although some states lia\e dele- 
gated to him various other functions, his chief 
function always is to hold iiuiuests 'I'hc inves- 
tigation of deaths involves two tasks. As medical 
officer the coroner must furnish the state with 
a definite decision as to the cause of deaths 
which have occurred under unnatural circum- 
stances; as legal officer, where he beliiwcs that 
there is evidence of a crime, he must summon 
a jury of six or more men, examine witnesses, 
seize evidence and aid in the apprehension of 
the criminal. For criminal action the informa- 
tion must be filed with the courts or prosecuting 
attorney. 

Unfortunately there arc few coroners in the 
United States who have either the necessary 
legal or medical qualifications. The compensa- 
tion, which except in a few of the larger cities 
is on a fee basis, is so low and the honor of 
being coroner so slight that the office has not 
attracted capable men. Consequently it is usu- 
ally held by minor politicians who u.se it to 
further their own fortunes rather than to aid 
the course of justice. For example, the coroner 
has the right to have an autopsy jierformed 
when the circumstances of the death are sus- 
picious; very often, however, he neglects to do 
so cither for a pecuniary consider ition or from 
sheer carelessness. Where the autojisies are 
performed they are rarely done by physicians 
specially trained for the work. This results in 
the obliteration of valuable clues which woula 
readily be detected by an expert. From the 
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point of view of legal procedure also the system 
is faulty. The coroner frequently selects a jury 
from among his friends and in general his 
ignorance of legal methods makes his inquests 
valueless. The usual lack of cooperation be- 
tween the coroner and prosecutor is another 
factor which makes the office of coroner a 
deterrent rather than an aid in tracing the 
criminal. 

However adequate the work of the coroner 
may have proved in earlier times, there is no 
tloubt that the office does not meet modern 
requirements. Such a system must break down 
because the training now required is so highly 
specialized that it becomes increasingly difficult 
to hnd anyone for the position who has both 
the necessary medical and legal qualifications. 
Accordingly there is a definite treiul toward 
the elimination of the office and the division of 
the functions f)f the coroner between a qualified 
medical examiner and the district attorney. 
New York City and all the New England states 
except Connecticut have adopted this scientific 
and non-political system. In New Y’ork and 
New Jersey it is optional, 'I'he Massachusetts 
statutes require the governor to appoint one or 
more medical examiners for each county for a 
term of seven years, with provision for reap- 
pointment. In New Y'ork the medical examiner 
is appointed by the mayor and holds his office 
in jiermanenl tenure. In both states the medical 
examiner must be a physician and in New York 
he must also be a skilled pathologist and mi- 
croscopist. I'he medical officer is relieved of all 
legal clutics but has the full responsibility for 
medical examinations and opinions as to the 
cause of death. All persons who have died under 
unnatural circumstances must be examined by 
the medical officer or a member of his staff 
and complete records of examinations and au- 
topsies kept. Where there is any indication of 
criminality the records relating to the death are 
promptly delivered to the appropriate district 
attorney, upon whom criminal prosecution de- 
pends. 'rhe medical examiner .system places 
upon men trained for autopsy work the full 
responsibility for determining the cause of death 
and upon men of legal training the responsi- 
bility for examining witnesses and apprehending 
criminals. In New York and Boston the salary 
attached to the medical examiner’s office is 
sufficiently large to attract men of high char- 
acter and ability. In the counties outside of 
Boston the compensation is on the fee basis. 
Despite the obvious advantages of the medical 
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examiner system, however, most states continue 
to use some form of the coroner system. 

Paul E. Brubeck 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. By corporal 
punishment is meant the legalized infliction of 
bodily pain by one person on another as a 
penalty for the violation of certain laws, rules or 
customs. There are, of course, many instances in 
which such pain is inflicted without legal sanc- 
tion or in defiance of the law, but this article is 
ctnicerned chiefly with those forms of corporal 
punishment which have either been prescribed 
by law or permitted under the law: in short, 
socially sanctioned methods of corporal punish- 
ment. 

Sex perversions and .substitutions have played 
no small part in the nature and severity of cor- 
poral punishment. 'I’he .sadustic tendencies of 
man have led some to gain much personal satis- 
faction from the infliction of hideous punish- 
ments on others. The almost fabulous cruelty of 
the convict overseers in Australasia a century 
ago affords a good illustration of this situation. 
Denied most normal outlets these men took a 
delight in brutally beating those under their 
control. Fear has also been a decisive factor in 
provoking corporal punishment. Convict guards 
and overseers, always in a small minority, have 
sought to incrca.se their safety thmiigh the fear 
which they believed they could engender by 
means of brutal and frequent punishment. 

As a method of puni.shing criminals flogging 
has been from early times one of the most fre- 
quently utilized of all types of corporal punish- 
ment. It is still legal and frequently employed 
in Delaware, Canada, Great Britain and some 
continental and Asiatic lands as a punishment 
for certain crimes, chiefly assault, robbery and 
rape. In England as late as 1922 the Court of 
Criminal Appeal upheld a sentence inflicting 
punishment by the “cat-o ’-nine-tails” for rob- 
bery with violence and assault. Where flogging 
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was forhiclden a« a method of fHmjshiii|» crimi- 
nals its use often continued within the prisons, 
'rhroughout the nineteenth century prison in- 
vestigations revealetl the scandalous prevalence 
of flogging as a method of disciplining convicts, 
and the practise has by no means disappeared. 
The whipping of men in southern prisons today 
is as brutal as in the Australian shambles of the 
last century. 'The lasli is ojienly administered in 
Alabama, Louisiana, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Mississippi, 'Tennessee, 'Texas and \'irginia and 
is used under cover in many northern states. The 
revival of flogging in the United States is 
frequently advocated by exponents of severity 
in dealing with convicts. Before modern 
methods were introduced it was a common cus- 
tom to maintain discijiline m “lunatic asylums” 
by cruel floggings of the inmates. The flogging 
of slav\‘s, children, jiufiils in schools, soldiers 
and sailors has been eominon through the ages, 
although the .sewentv lias varied widely in rela- 
tion to the age and st.itus of the penson flogged. 
'J’he instruments and methods of flogging have 
varied greatly. In maintaining discipline in the 
home sticks, rods, straps, whips and other hand\ 
objects have been drafted into service. Rods, 
straps and whips with a single lash have pre- 
vailed in the .schools, although more recently 
short pieces of rubber hose have been utilized. 
In juinishing criminals and in maintaining 
di.scipline in the army and navy the lash, with a 
variety of diabolicall) ingenious elaborations, 
has predominated. One of the most popular 
relinernents of brutality with the lash has been 
the so-called cat-o ’-nine-tails, constructed of 
nine knotted cords or thongs of rawhide at- 
tached to a handle. A form of lash still widely 
used in southern jirisons has thre-e broad straps, 
one of which is e(|uipped with three rows of 
brass studs. ’^The Russian knuf was an instrument 
constructed of a number of dried and hardened 
thongs of rawhide intei woven with wire, the 
wires often being hooked and sharpened on the 
end so that they would tear the flesh when the 
blow was delivered. A p.iinful type of flogging 
used in the Orient was the bastinado, or blows 
delivered uj)on the soles of the feet with a light 
rod or a knotted cord or lash. In the period be- 
fore the reaction set in against corporal punish- 
ment flogging was executed vvitli great brutality. 
'The backs of the condemned were frequently 
cut in strips and blood gushed from their 
wounds. Not mfiecjiiently salt was thrown upon 
the bleeding backs to incre.ise the pain. 

Another type of corporal punishment whicli 


was widely used down to the time of punishment 
by imprisonment was mutilation. 'This was earlv 
employed in connection with the lex talioins, 
which designated a punishment exactly dupli- 
cating the injury originally inflicted. Alutilation 
as a punishment was also conceived of as a 
deterrent. 'Thus the hands of thieves and coun- 
terfeiters were cut ofl, the tongues of liars and 
perjurers torn out, the eyes of spies gouged out; 
those guilty of rape were castrated and women 
guilty of adultery had their noses cut ofl or were 
otherw'ise disfigured 'The pain involved in these 
mutilations, inflicted as they were without any 
anaesthetic, was excruciating and lo.ss of blood 
and infection were likely to produce death in the 
case of major mutilations. Mutilation continued 
even in Kngland until after the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. 'The cutting ofl of the ears and 
hands persisted until the eighteenth century. 

Branding has been very generally used as a 
method of corporal punishment. The Romans 
branded criminals with some ajipropriate mark 
upon the forehead. In France in the later Middle 
Ages the criminal was branded on the shoulder 
with the royal emblem, the fleur-de-lis Later 
this w’as changc*d to the initial letter of the par- 
ticular crime committed. In Kngland wide 
use was made of branding and it was not abol- 
ished until the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. As late as i()(>S it w'as ordered that 
criminals shoultl be branded upon the face. 'The 
letters used in branding bore at least a rough 
general resemblance to the nature of the crime 
committed. Murderers were branded with an 
IVI, thieves with a 'T, vagrants with a V, iillers 
with an S (meaning slave) and fighters and 
bravvleni with an F. Most widely u.sed was the 
letter M, meaning malefactor. Branding was akso 
common in American colonial juris]>rudence and 
criminal procedure. Closely associated with 
branding was the piercing of the tongue with a 
hot iron. 'This punishment was particularly 
popular for such offenses as lying, perjury and 
blasphemy. 

I'he use of the stocks and pillory was ex- 
tremely vvide.spread as a method of corporal 
punishment, particularly in early modern times. 
'I'he pillory w^as not abolishetl in Ivngland until 
1837. When it was employed in a simple fashion 
and not accompanied by any other mode of 
punishment it was designed to bring about a 
feeling of humiliation attendant upon the inflic- 
tion of public disgrace. But the stocks and 
pillory were very rarely utilized merely as a 
method of confining a oenson in public and ex- 
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po&ing him to the contempt of his fellow citizens. 
The confinement was very frequently supple- 
mented by making the person thus detained a 
target for decayed vegetables, rotten eggs and 
even stones; occasionally persons in the stiK'ks 
and pillory were pelted to death. It was a very' 
common cu.stom to nail to tlie beams of the 
pillory the ears of the persons confined in such a 
manner that when they were released they would 
he compelled either to tear their ears loose from 
the nails or have them carelessly cut away by the 
officer in charge. The “Spanish mantle,” a 
barrel with a hole for the head and arms, was 
also used as a humiliating device which the 
prisoner was compelleil to wear while being 
marched through the streets subject to the 
derision of the onlookers. Other devices were an 
iron frame fastened about the body, iron m.isks 
and cagelike helmets. Prisoners were frecjiiently 
confined by jougs, or iron collars attached to a 
wall or post. 

'fhe ducking stool was a W'ell known expedi- 
ent employed as a form of corporal punishment 
for lesser crimes, particularly in the punishment 
of scolds and gossips. 'The culprit was .strapped 
to a chair fastened to a long lever and was sub- 
merged in the water of a stream or pond at the 
pleasure of the operator in the sight of jeering 
crowds. 

The first vigorous movement to jnit an end to 
corporal punishment for crime was launched by 
the Quaker.s toward the close of the eighteenth 
century. In Europe they could not bring about 
any elfective reform, but in America they 
abolished corporal jnini.shment in 1681 in West 
Jersev and in Pennsylvania in 1682 83. In its 
place they ])rescribed imprisonment and fines. 
This Quaker innovation gained little headway 
for a century, but .ifter the American Kev^olution 
impri.sonment soon came to be the accepted 
method of punishment in this country. Simil.ir 
reforms followed in the various European 
countries. In the nineteenth century there was 
but little legalized corporal puni.shment for 
crime in the western world, 'Phe main argument 
against corporal punishment for crime has been 
its pain and brutality. There is no doubt that 
severe corporal punishment brutalizes not only 
the victim but the person who executes the 
punishment and the spectators, aw'akening 
.sadistic tendencies and demoralizing the finer 
sensibilities. It is largely due to a recognition of 
this fact that public floggings have been abol- 
ished. 

Corporal punishment of the insane and 
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feebleminded has been abandoned in keeping 
with the progre.ss of knowledge of the nature of 
insanity and mental defects. .As long as in.s.mity 
w'as looked upon as mere pervetsity it was be- 
lieved that by severe flogging one could produce 
fear and enforce discipline. Now that the ir- 
responsibility of the insane jhtsoii aiul the 
feebleminded has been thoroughly estahlished 
the flogging of these types ajijiears as illogical as 
it is cruel. 

The gradual abandonment of corporal juin- 
ishment in the school and home has been the 
result of the advancement of psNc hological 
knowledge and the improvement in general 
culture. Modern psychology, especially educa- 
tional and behavioristic psychology and psy- 
chiatry, has shown the very real dangers tf) 
personality development which lie in corporal 
punishment. Deep seated hatreds may be in- 
stilled. Pow'erful resentments may be built up. 
Both of these may recedt* into the unconscious 
and constitute the basis of personality difficul- 
ties and complexes of a serious nature. 'The use 
of corporal jiunishment .is a gener.il method of 
jirescrving discipline is condemned by modern 
pedagogy and psythology without reservation 
and is tabued by contenqiorary humanitarian- 
ism. 

Harry E. Barms 
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CORPORATION. A corporation is a form of 
organization which enables a group of indi- 
viduals to act under a common name in carrying 
on one or more related enterprises, holding and 
managing property and distributing the profits 
or beneficial interests in such enterprises or 
property among the associates. Its structure is 
defined and sanctioned by a statute, charter or 
certificate granted by the state; its shares are 
transferable; its life is independent of the lives of 
the individuals; and its debts do not usually 
create a liability for the latter. Although the 
most familiar type is that engaged in business 
activities, corporations may also be the vehicle 
for carrying on charitable enterprises (see 
Charitabli* ’1’ru.sts; Endowments and Foun- 
dations), cooperative non-profit enterprises, 
municipal and governmental operations (see 
Municipal C'orporation; Government Cor- 
porations) and religious and social activities. 

The corporation is of unknown antiquity. 
Under Roman law bodies corpiorate possessing 
common treasuries and legal personality separate 
and distinct from that of the individuals com- 
prising them were well known Such were, for 
example, the various municipal, religious, in- 
dustrial and trading associations called wm- 
wrsitates. T'he organization of such associations 
was practically uncontrolled under the republic; 
the requirement that all such corporations must 
have a license from the state dates from the 
empire, probably from the reign of Alexander 
Severus (c. 205-35 a.d.). 'Phis requirement was 
probably due to the tendency of some of the 
associations to develop political aspects and to 
the consequent desire of the government to keep 
close watch on all of them. After the Christian- 
ization of the empire the popes claimed that 
their fiat was necessary to the creation of bodies 
corporate within the church. Thus certain ec- 
clesiastical entities such as abbeys, monasteries 
and bishoprics were recognized by the Roman 
Catholic church as possessed of perpetual suc- 
cession and a continuing body of property de- 
spite a changing membership. 

In Anglo-Saxon civilization corporations were 
known in the early Norman period and possibly 
existed at an earlier date. The classic theory 
is that they originated in England in two in- 
stitutions: the early Pmglish borough — an as- 
sociation of inhabitants joined together for 
mutual defense and civic works; and the medi- 
aeval guilds — associations of traders or crafts- 
men organized to forward their interests, to 
provide for needy members and in part to con- 


trol their respective trades. Until recently it was 
supposed that these institutions were created by 
crown franchise, but it now seems well estab- 
lished that both boroughs and guilds developed 
gradually and that they subsequently — from the 
time of Henry vi — obtained legal status by se- 
curing from the king patents recognizing their 
corj>orate character. This question is significant 
in the light of the American legal theory that a 
corporation is purely a creation of the state. 

From the standpoint of economic form and 
functioning, however, the modern corporation 
can probably be traced more directly to certain 
peculiar developments in the business of over- 
seas trade. Because of the great risk attendant 
upon navigation a practise developed under 
which a number of associates contributed to the 
fitting out of a single shif>. The value of the 
ship was divided intf) shares according to the 
contributions of the original participants in the 
voyage, and the profits were distributed pro- 
portionally. Such early associations were formed 
purely by agreement of the associates, who fixed 
the terms under which each contrihiiteil to the 
capital of the enterprise and by which power w as 
delegated to a person or persons chosen to 
manage the undertaking. Special treatment was 
accorded such sea trading ventures under Greek 
and Roman law. Similar overseas trading cor- 
porations existed in the mediaeval Italian ports. 
They appeared in Genoa as early as the twelfth 
century. The rapid extension of commerce to 
distant lands after the middle of the sixteenth 
century stimulated their formation and they 
soon spread to Holland, the Hanse cities and 
England. The famous British East India Com- 
pany, formed in 1600, at first carried on opera- 
tions in the established manner; but in 1602 the 
Dutch East India Company, generally con- 
sidered the first stock corporation, was organ- 
ized in Holland with a permanent capital, and in 
1612 the English company began to issue stock 
on a more permanent basis, steadily lengthening 
the period of time for which the stock was 
issued . 

The development of corporations in England 
entered on a new phase with the accession of the 
Stuart kings. James i and his advisers, perhaps 
taking an analogy from the ecclesiastical organ- 
izations of the Catholic church which were 
created bodies corporate by the church law, are 
thought to have brought into English law the so- 
called fiat doctrine, the theory that corporations 
are fictitious legal persons distinct from their 
oflBcers or members and created by the fiat of 
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the state. History hardly warranted this conten- 
tion, but the doctrine enabled the crown to 
extend control to all corporations, including 
boroughs, guilds and trading companies. At the 
same time it permitted the crown to grant 
monopolies and privileges to corporations or- 
ganized by court favorites. I'he doctrine gained 
strength from the vigorous support of Lord 
Coke (1552-1634). It soon became the accepted 
legal doctrine that a “corporation is a franchise” 
■ — a “freedom” or grant of special privilege. The 
privilege not only permitted a number of asso- 
ciates to carry on an enterprise in a common 
name, to have a common seal and to appear in 
the courts in their corporate capacity; it usually 
included a monopoly of some sort, such as the 
right to run a ferry or a mill, or the exclusive 
privilege of trading in a particular area subject 
only to the rivalry of companies granted similar 
monopoly rights by other countries. To secure 
such a privilege direct negotiations with the 
crown were required, culminating in a royal 
grant of a charter or patent. The colonization of 
America and the appropriation of India were 
acliicvcd primarily through the medium of such 
chartered companies. 

On the continent the corporation was in fact 
frecpiently created by the sovereign and en- 
dowed by him with certain special privileges. 
The organization of such corporations was sub- 
ject to royal concession, and especially in Ocr- 
many the sovereign was an active force in their 
promotion and financing. Under the mercan- 
tilist j)olitical philosophy they were frequently 
looked upon as arms of the state, performing for 
the state certain functions of a public character. 
Hut the first principle never became accepted 
legal doctrine as in England and was in fact 
discarded under the Code Napoleon. 

The success of the joint stock form, demon- 
strated by the Dutch and English East India 
companies, led to its increasing use. Near the 
close of the seventeenth century England en- 
tered on a period of extensive joint stock cor- 
porate organization. In 1711 a corporation, huge 
for its day , was chartered and granted a monopoly 
of the trade with the South Sea islands. In 
France John Law formed the Compagnie de la 
Louisiane ou d’Occident in 1717 to take over the 
grant for the Mississippi trade. While Law’s 
Mississippi company was stimulating specula- 
tion in France, the rise in value of tlie South 
Sea securities led to a tremendous wave of com- 
pany promotion and speculation in England. 
The puncturing of these two gigantic bubbles in 
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1720 brought the stock corporation into dis- 
repute. Corporations continued to be formed 
under special royal grant or legislative act, but a 
new economic stimulus was needed to restore 
the corporation as an important force in eco- 
nomic life. 

In both Europe and America the develop- 
ment of the moilern corj'joration appears to have 
received its impetus from the industrial revolu- 
tion. Economic expansion demanded larger 
economic units. Railway building especially was 
one of the dominant forces seeking large capital. 
The participation by the French, (German and 
Austrian branches of the house of Rothschild in 
commercial as distinguished from governmental 
finance em]>hasized the financial aspect of the 
corporation. All over the continent banks in 
corporate form on the model of the Credit 
Mobilier, organized in Paris in 1852, were 
established to help in organizing corporations. 
'Phe organization of the steel enterprises in the 
Ruhr in Germany, the Schneider enterprises in 
France and the Skoda works in Austria were 
forerunners of the large scale industrial corpo- 
rations of today. ’Phe corporation as the princi- 
pal means of providing necessary large capital 
acquired increasing economic importance and 
more definite and liberal legal recognition. 

France led the way in the liberalization of 
corporate law. In continental law a distinction 
had early appeared between two types of 
property owning entities. One was the “com- 
munity,” described as a purely passive property 
holding device, without hope of profit, whose 
distinctive characteristic was its maintenance of 
a body of property for common use but indi- 
vidual ends. Such was, for example, a quasi- 
corjwrate institution originating in Spain and on 
the whole limited to Spanish territory- —the in- 
stitution of land owned in common for a par- 
ticular purpose, such as a sheep or cattle run, 
with ownership vested in a guild like the mesta^ 
or wool growers’ association. The other was the 
sociHe — an active enterprise having, as Pothier 
observes, “ . . . an ulterior and common end 
which was to acquire property, to realize profits, 
the association of the parties being only a means 
toward this end.” At the time of the French 
Revolution the difference between these was 
recognized: in the community each associate had 
a right only to division or partition, whereas in a 
true association each associate had rights pro 
socio\ that is, a right to insist that the concern be 
actively run for his benefit, that he be fairly dealt 
with and that he share in the profits. 
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A societv (the genenc name for all types of “labor shares” which were not freely trans- 
profit seeking associations from a partnership up missible. 

to a true share capital corporation) was consti- 'J’he conception that incorporation was a 
tuted by an active contract between the parties, special concession speciiically granted by the 
and the ]>arties were consideretl the shareholders, government to specific enterprises continued as 
'file entity resulted only from the segregation of a general feature of (ierman law, except in the 
a common enterprise and a common body of 1 lanse cities anil a few other stales, until the law 
property coupled W'ith a common administra- of 1870 established the principle of the freedom 
tioii. In this aspect the administration of the of corporate organization. This freedom was 
concern was more nearly a joint agency. Conti- subject only to compliance with certain norma- 
nental law, however, found the entity not in the tive provi.sions inteniled to protect stockholders 
legal form but in the enterprise; thus although and creditors. A period of widespread company 
the legal sociciv may be reformed or entirely speculation, culminating in the crash of 1873, 
broken up, as by bankruptcy, the entity may brought demands for reform, and the thorough 
persist where there is a defined enterprise which revision of 1SS4 set the funilaTncrital character of 
continues in existence, 'fliis realization that an modern (Icrman corporation law. It retained the 
economic unit maintains its existence in large principle of freedom of incorjioration Init safe- 
measure irrespective of individuals or of legal guardeil the organization of the coinjiany by 
machinery for its administration is well known provisions for publicity of its proceedings and 
now to economists in luigland and America, al- liability on the part of the founders, anti the 
though Its legal implications have never been operation of the company by fuovisions for 
adopted into ATiglo-Amcrican law. liability, civil and criminal, on the part of the 

The modern French corporation takes its form members of the managing body (I’orstand), the 
essentially from the f.Wr dc conimcn e of 1807 controlling I’xidy {Auf\iclitsra 1 ) and under some 
(bk. i, title 3), w'hich sets up three classes of circumstances the stockholilers. I'he law' was 
commercial societies; the partnershi}> (vucic/f c// revised m jS<) 7 and modilied at other times, 
mm collectif), the limited partnership {sodeic eti especially temporarily during the World War. 
command it (') and the share corjioration {socuic In England the bubble Act, passed in 1719 to 
anonyme). 'I’he sooctc anonyme derived its name stop the formation of joint stock companies not 
from the fact that the name of none of the as- posses.sing a charter from the king or Parliament, 
sociates could ajijuMr m the corporate title, was not repealed until 1825. Incorporation con- 
IVrsonal credit was not in theory to enter into tinned to be a matter of special grant by king or 
its operations; it was strictly a body of property Parliament until 1844, w'hen associations with 
managed under common rules by officials subject more than twenty-five members were permitted 
to an administrative board; the shareholders had to register as corporations. Limited liability was 
no personal liability; interests were distributed not accorded such corporations until 1855, 'flui 
by means of shares of stock with voting rights. laws regulating joint stock companies with 
but unlike American stock securities these could limited liability were consolidated in 1862 and 
be issued to be.irer. I’his is the usual method of again in 1908 and 1929. 

issuing stock in luirope today. I ntil 1807 the In America the corporation has developed 
specific authorization of the goxcrnmeiU was along distinctive lines and to a more advanced 
ret|uired for the formation of i! .\uc/V 7 c U//U//V7//C. stage than elsewhere. Many of the American 
'The thorough revision of f'rench corporation colonies had their inception in a trading grant 
law which took place in that year abolished the to certain associates; these developed into gov- 
reipiirement for state autliorization. A socictc ernmental corporations and ultimately into 
anonxmr is now formed by a contract witnessed political entities. In spite of the strong prejudice 
by a notary and .so registered as to be a public against business corporations some fifteen or 
act; the art ii les of as.sociation aie deposited with eighteen of these can be traced prior to 1789. 
juibhc registiars and made available foi inspec- 'Fhe revolution left the common law intact in the 
tion l)v interested jiersons. Fiench law was .American states, thus perpetu.iting the principle 
again revised in 1893, 1903, 1907 and 1917, and that a corjioration is a franchise but gnmted by 
theie h.ive Ihi ii many minor amendments. In the .sovereignty of the state instead of by the 
1917 the law aulhoMzed an arrangement by crown. A number of stock corporations organ- 
which the workers might particijiate in the ized for business purpo.ses appeared prior to 
corporate profits, permitting the creation of 1800; the process of chartering them was sub- 
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stantiaHy the same as that used in England ex- 
cept that the organizers dealt only with a legisla- 
ture or a legislative committee. Most of these 
corj)orations desired special privileges from the 
state, such as the right to condemn land by 
eminent domain for canals and turnpikes or to 
issue banknotes or to occupy shore lands for 
wharves. Corporations later appeared which 
asked nothing save the right to have a corporate 
name and seal and the privilege of limited 
liability, hear of monopolies, however, letl the 
legislatures t(v restrict quite closely the powers 
granted to corporations in their charters. 

With the disappearance of the demand for the 
grant of distinctive st.iU' privileges the function 
of the state in the creation of these corjxirations 
became obscure, 'riu- juslilication for the fiat 
iheory came to rest primarily on the so-called 
grant of limited liability. So long as a corporation 
recpiired a state privilege, there was ground for 
helieving that the state maintained unlimited 
control or even that the corjioration was in some 
sen.se an agenc) of the state itself. Hut limited 
liability is not necessarily a privilege granted by 
the state, since it can be obtained by the agree- 
ment of each creditor of the corporation that he 
will look only to the corporate assets and not to 
the individual property of the as.sociates or 
.stockholders. Many of the early charters did not 
involve limited liability, and in C^ilifornia at the 
present time the limitation is far from complete. 

Beginning with the New York law of icSi i the 
states began to substitute general incorporation 
laws for the jirocess of negotiating with the 
state legislature for a charter. Yhe change w^as 
due to the inconvenience of the older system, 
the attemlant legislative corruption and the 
danger of the grant of valuable jniblic privileges 
to private corporations. The laws permitted 
organizers of corporations to write out their own 
charter in accordance with statutory require- 
ments and to file this with an ofliccr of the state, 
usually the .secretary of state, incorporation 
follow^ed automatically upon tiling of the appli- 
cation. Where special privileges were necessary, 
as wdiere a railroad desired the privilege of con- 
demning land, recour.se to the legislature w'as 
still necessaiy. The laws laid down rigid require- 
ments designed to j^rotect creditors, some of 
which operated incidentally to protect the stock- 
holders. Chief among the requirements were 
tho.se that a certain amount of capital should he 
paid in before business was started, that stock 
should have a par value and should not be is- 
sued except again.st payment of such par vaiue. 
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that capital could not be reduced or paid out as 
dividends to the prejudice of creditors, and that 
original holders of stock who had not paid full 
par value fiir their stock were liable to creditors 
to the extent to which they had underpaid for 
their stock. The .securities which could be i.ssued 
were rigidly delimited. By I1S50 such general in- 
corporation laws were common and by 1875 they 
provided the usual method of incorjioration. 

Meantime corporation managers found it 
necessary^ to ask constantly broadening powers 
for the operation of their enterjirise. Con.se- 
quently charters included grants of powers }>ri- 
marily adapted to the particular enterprise but 
empowering the corjvoration to do almost any- 
thing imaginable. With the advent of the first 
large American coqvoralions about 1845, formed 
to operate the railroad systems, managers were 
faced by' the constant need of raising additional 
capital in large (juantities. They accordingly 
sought jvovver to alter and vary the ]>articipation 
rights of shares ol stock already Hoated or about 
to be issued. 11, for examjile, a railroad financed 
by common stock needed additional capital and 
preferred stock was a convenient method of 
rai.sing this, the corporate manager desired 
authority to issue preferred stock ahead of the 
existing and outstanding common, although 
this necessarily changed to some extent the 
rights of the common shareholders. As early' as 
1865 we find the germ of the modern conception 
of corporate power -the belief that the rights of 
the participants as well as tlu' technical conduct 
of the business must be subji'ct to managerial 
tliscretion. 'I'lie grant of power to a corporation 
(which means, in reality, to its board o* direc- 
tors and senior officers) to vary particijiation, to 
change the rights of stockholders and to alter 
the apjiarent contract rights of such stockholders 
represented a very draslie grant of authority. On 
the theory that the state infused its life into all 
ilepartments of the corporation the argument 
was at once made that any action taken by the 
corporate management was in some sense action 
by the state itself, although in fact the action was 
based primarily on the interests of the corporate 
management. 

'rile common law had supplemented the doc- 
trine of a state franchise with the doctrine that a 
corporate charter was a contract. This is still the 
law. 'I’hc contract is in theory an agreement be- 
tween the .state and the corporation, the corpora- 
tion and the stockholders and among the stock- 
holders themselves. Logically much of this 
theory cannot be supported, but it is still ac- 
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cepted. The contract is said to include the 
charter and the general corporation law govern- 
ing the charter; and stockholders by subscribing 
to or purchasing stock are held to have assented 
in all respects to the charter and to the law. So 
long as the law was itself rigid and reejuired a 
rigid charter, this was perhaps not burdensome. 
But as corporate activities extended and as 
general incorporation laws became increasingly 
loose, permitting corporate organizers to write 
almost any clause they desired into their char- 
ters, the corporate charter became an extremely 
one-sided document, granting to corporate 
management the most extreme powers not only 
to operate the business but also to alter or take 
away preexisting rights of stockholders. 

The history of the nineteenth century in 
American corporation law is in fact that of a slow 
abdication by the state of control over corpora- 
tions. The process was hastened by the multi- 
plicity of chartering agencies in the United 
States. Control of corporations was primarily 
vested in the individual states. For most pur- 
poses the charter granted by one state was 
equally effective for carrying on corporate busi- 
ness in others. Individuals seeking a corporate 
charter went to the state granting the broadest 
powers. Certain slates became known as “char- 
ter mongers,” and the competition among them 
for the income derivetl from this source resulted 
in the granting of ever broader powers to the 
corporations and especially Incorporate manage- 
ment. I'he process may be said to have been 
completed upon the enactment by certain states 
(notably Delaware, Maryland and Nevada) of 
general corporation laws permitting extreme 
latitude to corporate management, an opportu- 
nity promptly seized by corporations which in 
increasing size and number have used such 
states for their incorporation. 'Fhc increase of 
management power has roughly paralleled the 
increasing size of corporate enterprise, thereby 
setting the stage for the corporate system of 
today. 

In practise the business corporation in the 
United States appears in two fonns, the private 
and the quasi-public corporation. These arc so 
essentially different in character that they must 
be regarded as distinct institutions. No sharp 
dividing line separates the two, but the differ- 
ence becomes evident when more or less extreme 
types of corporations are considered. An indi- 
vidual can incorporate his private business, 
thereby setting up a legal alter ego as the nom- 
inal vehicle for its conduct. His business will 


remain as before except for such legal change:; 
as the limitation of liability, the new tax status 
and the necessity that it be managed at leasi 
nominally through a board of directors. In es- 
sence it remains a private business. In contrast, 
the corporation may be employed to combine the 
capital of many investors secured through the 
public securities markets into a single enterprise, 
bringing great aggregates of wealth under a 
single control. In this form the corporation as- 
sumes a c|uasi-public character and gives rise to 
problems of economic and social organization of 
far reaching importance. 

The most obvious and pressing of these prob- 
lems is the ine vital >le separatif>n of ownership 
and control which the quasi-public corporation 
involves, '^rhe functions of the entrepreneur 
become divided. The single owner of a private 
business, exercising all the functions of the 
entrepreneur — supplying the capital, taking the 
risk, managing the property, receiving the profits 
and c.xcrcising ultimate control over all — is re- 
placed by two groups each exercising certain of 
these functions. One group, the security holders, 
supplies the capital, takes the risk and pre- 
sumably receives the i>rorits without exercising 
any appreciable degree of management or con- 
trol over the enterprise or over the capital which 
they have contributed. Control rests rather with 
a group which can dictate the choice of all or a 
majority of the board of directors and which 
therefore exercises ultimate authority over the 
enterprise, authority almost princely in its 
extent, almost ilespotic in its character but 
frequently due only in a negligible degree to 
ownership in the enterprise. 

The first stage in this separation of ownership 
and control is that in which the ownership of a 
majority of the voting stock of a corporation lies 
in the hands of an individual or small group 
while the remaining stock is scattered. In such a 
case control is in large measure combined with 
ownership and the controlling group is able to 
maintain its position almost indefinitely. At the 
same time the minority stockholders are vir- 
tually without a voice in the management of the 
company except where they have the legal right 
to elect a minority of the board of directors, a 
rare provision. Their interests may be j-xrotected 
to a very considerable degree, however, by the 
large proportion of ownership held by those in 
control. Where the major interests of those in 
control, however, are in some other business, 
similar or related, the large proportion of 
ownership in their hands may be of little protec;- 
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tion to the minority owners. This is especially 
true where the corporation is the subsidiary of 
another corporation engaged in the same type of 
activity. 

There are various devices through which con- 
trol may be further separated from ownership. 
One is the voting trust, or the pooling of a 
majority of the stock in the hands of trustees 
having power to vote it. The most recently 
adopted device has been the disfranchising of all 
save a very small class of stock, a device used 
notably by the banking house of Dillon, Read 
and Comj^any in its reorganization of Dodge 
Brothers Motor Company. The use of this de- 
vice of non-voting stock has, however, received 
a setback owdng to the hostility of the New York 
Stock Exchange. A familiar and popular device 
is that of the pyramided holding company, best 
typified by the system through which the Van 
Sweringen brothers maintain control of their 
transcontinental railway system. Reduced to its 
simplest terms this device involves the control 
of one corporation by a second smaller corpora- 
tion through majority stock ownership, the con- 
trol of the second by a third still smaller and 
so on. By sufliciently pyramiding the chain of 
holding companies a very small investment may 
achieve control of a tremendous aggregation of 
corporate capital. This is the typical process by 
which the large public utility systems have been 
built up. By these devices legal control can be 
maintained almost as effectually as by majority 
ownenship, yet with only a small proportion of 
the investment which the latter woulil involve. 
The minority of disframdiised stockholders can 
rely on the ownership interest of control to a 
much smaller extent; and only in the case of the 
voting trust, where trustees assume acknowl- 
edged fiduciary responsibility, is the stockholder 
given jiartially compensating protection. 

Control although of a somewhat more precari- 
ous nature can be maintained through the 
ownership of a large minority interest. Where 
the ownership of the remaining stock is widely 
scattered, 15 or 20 percent of the voting stock 
nmy be sufficient to perpetuate a control already 
established. If contested, however, its continu- 
ance may depentl upon the active good wall of 
many other stockholders. I’he larger the cor- 
poration and the more widespread the owner- 
ship the more easily is such control retained. 

The most significant form of control is 
management control, which rests primarily on 
the power to use the proxy machinery. Where 
ownership is so widespread that no one indi- 
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vidual or small group owns more than a very 
minor fraction of the voting stock, the manage- 
ment — the board of directors and senior officers 
— may retain their control without appreciable 
ownership. 7 'he board of directors although in 
theory elected by the stockholders is in practise 
elected by “proxies,” or agents named by the 
stockholders to act for them at the annual elec- 
tion. Priorto that election the management sends 
a proxy slip to each stockholder proposing a 
certain individual as his proxy. Stockholders 
rarely either attend meetings or name proxies 
other than those suggested by the management; 
the latter therefore receive the power to vote 
most of the stock represented at the election. 
Armed with these powers they attend the annual 
meeting and elect their slate of directors. Con- 
trol can be wrested from the management only 
through the purchase of a majority of the voting 
stock or through a proxy fight, in which outside 
interests establish a committee and seek proxies 
from the stockholders in competition with the 
committee sponsored by the existing manage- 
ment. Where the volume of stock outstanding is 
very large the capital investment necessary to 
purchase a majority would almost prohibit such 
action, while a proxy fight against an existing 
management is both very expensive and likely to 
be unsuccessful except when the corporation has 
been seriously mismanaged. I'he difficulty is 
increased by the fact that the expenses incurred 
by the existing control in maintaining its posi- 
tion arc paid out of the corporation treasury. 
'Ehe larger the corporation and the more widely 
distributed the stock, the more easily can an 
existing management retain its position through 
control of the proxy machinery. Such a manage- 
ment becomes virtually a self-ju^rpctuating 
body. Such control without appreciable owner- 
ship has already been attained in many large 
American corjiorations, such as the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the EJnited States Steel Corporation, 
and it appears to be the fonn toward which the 
modern cori>oration is tending. In such a 
corporation the sejiaration of ownership and 
control is well nigh cornidete. I’he stockholders 
no longer hold the position of partners in an 
enterprise; they have joined the bondholders as 
suppliers of capital. They arc merely lenders of 
capital with a return which is not fixed but 
contingent upon the will of those in control. 
Their right to vote has become a right to revolu- 
tion rather than a method of control. 
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Interests in the property of these great quasi- 
public corpf)rations are represented by a variety 
)f securities, whicli are for the most part held hy 
public investors and bought and sold in the 
public markets. Primarily these securities repre- 
sent possible jurtieijiations in tlie future earn- 
ings and assets of the various corporations. 'I'hey 
range in an almost continuous hierarchy from 
gilt edged bonds having a fixed return and bear- 
ing almost no risk, through stocks having 
greater opportunity of return with greater risk, 
to the newest instrument of finance, stock pur- 
chase warrants, having possibilities of the high- 
est return but involving a most extreme degree 
of risk. 'I'he law divides them arbitrarily into 
three classes: obligations which are in thetiry 
debts of tile corjioration; stocks which are in 
theory rights to jiarticipatc in the earnings and 
in case of dissolution in the assiets of the corpora- 
tion; and stock purchase warrants which art- 
options witJi a legal status yet to be defined. It 
has likewise been cu.stornary in the past for 
economists to distinguish between bonds which 
were loans and stocks which were a fonn of 
partnership in an enterprise (warrants are too 
new to have been considered) and to assume 
that they retpiired tpiite different treatment. 

While such a distinction could firoperly he 
drawn in the case of a private corporation it has 
ceased to have meaning with regard to the quasi- 
jvublic corporation. From the economic point of 
view this sharp distinction between bonds and 
stock has disappeared. ICach has tended to be- 
come more like the other, h'ormcrly the bond- 
holder looked for his safety to the physical 
property of the corporation, lie was safe 
whether the company was operated well or 
badly, since if his principal and interest require- 
ments were not met he could seize the com- 
pany’s tangible property, sell it and thus pro- 
tect himself against loss. Some bonds are still of 
this nature, but as corporations have increased 
in size and complexity their wealth has tended 
to take less the form of tangible goods and more 
the form of an organization built up in the past 
and available for use in the future. Fven the 
tangible goods have come to have value pri- 
marily because of their organized relationship 
within the company. 'The value of the company’s 
property is therefore in the main dependent on 
continued ojieration. If the company is dis- 
membered the value of the organization disap- 
pears, and the tangible property has little more 
than scrap value. The expectation of interest and 
ultimate return of principal must rest upon the 
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profitable operation of the business. From the 
economic point of view the bondholder may 
thus be regarded as a j'larticipant in the enter- 
prise with a fixed return and priority over the 
stockholder in both interest and principal. 

The hierarchy of securities introduces an 
clement into tlie motlern corporation with 
which neither the lawyer, the economist nor the 
business man has effectively coped. In theory 
the participants in a corporation are all working 
toward a common end. In practise the varied 
claims of different security holders are fre- 
quently and perhaps necessarily lK)Stile to each 
other, d’hus bondholders will wish limitation of 
operation and con.servativc management in the 
direction of safety of tlieir principal and interest. 
But a class B stockholder, vvJio has a .security 
costing him little and with little or no t:quity 
behind it, will wish the corporation to take ex- 
tremely long chances on the theory that he has 
little to lose and everv'thing to gain. Manage- 
ment is required to harmonize all of these inter- 
ests. It is only too easy, however, to sacrifice one 
group within the corporation for the benefit of 
another and only too human for the manage- 
ment to be influenced by its private interest in 
particular classes of securities. 

The new power of management to apportion 
earnings and assets between the various par- 
ticipants in the corporation is obviously distinct 
from the old common law power to manage the 
enterpri.se. It has no close connection with the 
power to run a pLint, to determine the selling 
prices of gcKids, settle eflective operating policies 
or the like. All of the.se policies may remain un- 
altered, but under cover of a continuous uniform 
and profitable operation various legal devices 
may permit the management to enhance the 
value of one class of securities at the expense of 
another. 

Thus the corporation may be financed with 
non-ciimulative preferred stock and common 
stock. Under the rule in the federal courts a non- 
cumulative dividend although earned is lost 
forever if it is not declared. But the discretion o 
directors to declare or not to declare dividend 
on such stock is almo.st absolute. It is thus pos- 
sible for the directors of a corporation which is 
earning profits to w'ithhold dividends on the 
preferred .stock year after year, building up an 
equity in the common stock out of the dividends 
so withheld. Again under the laws of certain 
states, notably Delaware, a fairly large propor- 
tion of the consideration paid for stock may be 
assigned as “paid in surplus’’ — immediately 
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available as dividends. Where a large proportion The usual security holder in America is 
of the consideration paid for the issue of pre- thus slowly being reduced by these devices and 
ferred stock only has been assigned as paid in interpretations to a point where he becomes a 
surplus and dividends arc declared for both pre- petitioner for the wages of capital. He is safe- 
ferred and common stock, the effect is to turn guarded rather by business ethics and policy 
over to the common stockholder a part of the than by any easily enforceable right. In Europe 
capital contributed by the preferred stock- the separation of ownership from control is 
holders. growing, although it has not yet reached the 

To meet these possibilities of exploitation the stage which it has in the United States. The 
legal doctrine is slowly being developed that all European corporation tends to V)e a more rigid 
powers granted to the management to shift unit and many of the devices worked out in the 
property interests in earnings or in assets must United States to secure varying participation in 
be considered as having been granted as powers earnings and control are unknown in continental 
in trust to be used only for the general benefit law. But the increasing use of many of these de- 
of all concerned. It is thought by some students vices, together with the limitations placed upon 
of corporation law that the law will ultimately individual corporations by the intercorporate 
cope with such powers by declining to sanction combinations which arc so common on the 
their use except where it is shown to be reason- continent, places the shareholder in a position 
ably necessary for the benefit of the enterprise as which approaches that of the American share- 
a whole and where the interests of no class of holder, who is, furthennore, probably far more 
security holders are unduly sacrificed. But this likely to attempt to vindicate his rights in courts 
doctrine is still in its infancy, and the difficulty than is the European. In Germany especially the 
of legal enforcement is great. problem of the divergence between the corpora- 

Thc stockholder’s position is further weak- tion and its stockholders has become an incrcas- 
ened by a curious development in American law. ingly important problem. Walter Rathenau in 
The individuals who constitute the management Fon kommenden Dingen (Berlin 1918; tr. by 
owe to the corporation certain fairly well defined Eden and Cedar Paul, l>ondon iQ2i, p. 119-22) 
duties. They must act with reasonable business suggested that corporate enterprises had reached 
prudence. They must be reasonably diligent, a stage where they were almost iiatneless, soul- 
They must not acquire an interest adverse to less and without any individual objective; he 
that of the corporation in any transaction on suggested the logical possibility that a corpora- 
which they may be called to pass in its behalf, tion might even own all of its shares, continuing 
Thus directors cannot be merely passive and as a self-perpetuating organization of men 
shelter themselves from the claim of mis- working for an idea as abstract as the concept of 
management by pleading inattention to the the nation. 

company’s affairs. Nor can directors purchase The true significance of the corporation can 
property and resell it to the corporation at a best be seen in the light of the development of 
profit. While this standard of fidelity is some- business in the last three centuries from the cx- 
what modified in the modern law, there is no treme individualism of private enterprise to the 
marked terulency to eliminate the original de- collective activity of the modern giant corpora- 
mands made upon the persons actively con- tion. 'I'he corporate system has done to capital 
ducting the corporation’s affairs. But the law has what the factory system did to labor. As the 
introduced a metaphysical distinction. These factory system separated control from labor, so 
liabilities, it is said, have to do only with the the corporate system has separated control from 
corporation and not with the individual share- ownership. The one brought the labor of a mul- 
holders of the corporation. Accordingly, the titude of workers under a single control, the 
shifting of interests within the corporation from other is bringing the wealth of countless owners 
preferred to common stockholders or the like under the same unified control. The limits to the 
does not fall within the normal legal doctrine, size of the business unit have thus been ex- 
The corporation as such is not hurt if one block tended far beyond the bounds of the wealth of 
of assets is transferred from one class of stock to the individual or partnership, as they were bc- 
another; the total corporate assets remain the fore extended beyond the bounds of the labor of 
same. There is a damage to one group of share- a single worker and his apprentices. The cco- 
holders; there is none to the corporation. Hence nomic areas within which production can be 
there is no liability on the part of the directors, conducted on a rational coordinated basis be- 
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come limited only by the ability of a few indi- 
viduals to administer successfully the huge 
organization of workers and of wealth which 
can be brought under their control. 

The centering of economic activity in the 
hands of a few giant corporations has already 
progressed far and is continuing at a rapid rate. 
Corporations today carry on most of industrial 
and an increasingly large part of commercial 
activity. While a great many of these are private 
in character, the bulk of corporate wealth is in 
quasi-public corporations. In 1927 nearly half of 
the wealth and income of corporations (not in- 
cluding banks and other financial corporations) 
was owned or controlled by two hundred com- 
panies, for the most part (juasi-public in charac- 
ter. The relative growth of the large companies 
in the last twenty years has been such that if the 
same rate were maintained all corporate wealth 
would be in the hands of two hundred com- 
panies within fifty years — a concentration of 
c\>/nomic power unknown in the world’s 
history, unless it be compared to the present 
control of Soviet Russia. 

The development of large scale business, 
predicated in the modern world primarily upon 
the quasi-public corporation, lias rai.sed prob- 
lems of the new relationship of business to the 
workers and to the consumer. With the increase 
in the scale of business more and more indi- 
viduals who might have been independent 
entrepreneurs have become major or minor 
executives without the independence and the full 
spur of business profits inherent in private 
enterprise. At the same time the individual 
laborer works for a distant management which 
tends to assume in liis eyes the form of an im- 
personal force rather than the direct individ- 
uality of the owner of a priv'ate business. The 
very strength of the quasi-public corporation as 
an employer weakens the bargaining position of 
the workers even when organized, makes organ- 
ization more essential to their welfare and is 
often used to make imjiossible or to destroy such 
independent organizations or to replace them 
with dependent or “company” unions. 'I’he.sc 
same factors, howewer, may make possible a 
more rational planning of production with 
greater stability of employment. A few corpora- 
tions have advanced far in this direction: some 
plan their work on a long time schedule in order 
to have full time work for the bulk of their em- 
ployees; others insure against unemployment; 
still others guarantee practically full time em- 
plovment to all but the.ir newest workers. On the 
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Other hand, some corporations have aggravated 
the instability of employment. It has yet to be 
proved that the corporate system as a whole has 
provided the worker with any greater economic 
stability. 

The position of the consumer like that of the 
worker has been weakened by the size of these 
organizations. He has to deal with a great im- 
personal institution which considers its con- 
sumers in statistical tables and averages, as types 
and not as individuals; which is weighed down 
with rules and regulations; which may have a 
very considerable control over prices, either 
monopolistic or duopolistic in nature; and which 
supplies standard goods or services throughout 
national or international markets. At the same 
time the size of the corporations may through 
the possibilities of research and mass produc- 
tion supply a type of product or servite of a 
quality and cheapness quite beyond the p<>vvcr of 
smaller companies. 

Control of the rclatioiu ol big business to the 
consumer and the worker necessarily involves 
control of the (juasi-pubhe corporation, the 
form which modern larg(‘ scale busme -s usually 
takes. When the state has attempted t > regulate 
the business of the corjioralion it has done so 
primarily from the standpoint of st.ite polity 
toward monopoly, iml.iir competition and }>ul)lic 
utilities. This regulation has been extended into 
other fields, such .is tliose of finance and labor 
relations. But the bulk of corporate activity 
today is unregulated. 'I'he entire problem of the 
relations of government to large scale business 
as represented by the giant crirporations re- 
mains controversial. In the United States 
especially there is vigorous opposi.ion to any 
attempt by the slate to regulate the activities ol 
corporate business as such and considerable 
cynicism as to the ability of the state to inter- 
vene effectively. 

The corporation has become more than a 
method of doing business; it has assumed tlie 
a.spcct of an institution of social organization 
comparable to thestatc itself. During the Middle 
Ages the church, exercising spiritual power, 
dominated Europe and gave to it unity at a time 
when both political and economic power were 
diffused. With the rise of the modern state 
political power became concentrated into a few 
large units and challenged the spiritual interest 
as the strongest bond of human society. Out of 
the long struggle between church and state 
which followed, the state emerged victorious and 
nationalist politics superseded religion as the 
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inajt r unifying force of the western world. 
I'A-oi omic power still remained diffused. 

'1 c rise of the modern coriX)ration has 
l)rot ht a concentration of economic power 
^vh^ 1 can cope on etjual terms with the modern 
.stat' -economic power versus political power, 
caci strong in its own field. 'Fhe state seeks in 
son aspects to regulate the corporation, while 
the orporation.stcailily becoming more power- 
lul. seeks independence and not infrec|uently 
cue avors to avail itself through indirect inilu- 
eiic of governmental power. Not imjxissibly the 
c-to oiiiie organism, now tyjiiffed by the eorpt)- 
r.iti n, may win ecjiialily with the state and per- 
lijl even supersede it as the dominant institii- 
tio! of social organizathin. 'The law of eorpora- 
uo IS, accoidingly, inlglit well he considered as a 
poienlial constitutional law for the new eeo- 
11' mic state; while Inisiness practise assumes 
n any of the aspects of administratne govern- 
ircnl. 
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CORPORAl’lON FINANCE deals with the 
linancial problems of corporate enterprises. 
'^I'hese problems inehiile the financial aspects of 
the promotion of new enterprises and their ad- 
ministration during early development; the 
accounting problems eonnected with the dis- 
tinction between capital and income; the ad- 
ministrative (]uesti()ns created h) growth and 
expansion; and finally the financial adjustments 
retpiired for the bolstering u]i or rehabilitation 
of a corporation which has come into financial 
difficulties. Three phenorneiui of our time ha\’e 
constantly augmented the social importance of 
corporation finance: the extent to wdiich business 
today is corporately organized, the widening 
distribution of eorjioration ownership and the 
increasing tendency to separation of ownership 
and management. 

The extent of corporate organization can be 
indicated by a few' summary figures. In the 
United States all railroads and the great ma- 
jority of public utilities arc organized as cor- 
porations, while about nine tenths of the total 
manufactures are jiroduccd by corporations. 
'Fhe numerous mergers of the post-war jieriod 
have reduced the total number of corporations, 
increased their average size and correspondingly 
complicated their financial structure. No single 
individual could furnish capital for the huge 
enterprises of today. For instance, the capitaliza- 
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tioii of the Pennsylvania Railroad system is over 
a billion dollars. Sueh funds are obtained either 
through the use of credit — long time obligations 
called bonds or short term loans for current 
needs — or through the sale of stocks which rep- 
resent ownership rights in the business. The 
bond issues of the railroads are held by life in- 
surance companies and savings banks, which in 
turn are the property of thousands of thrifty 
individuals whose savings these institutional 
j>urcha.sers have invested. 'Phe United States 
Steel Cor]>oration has more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand individual stockholders. Such 
business activity rightly entails juiblic concern. 
'I'hc interaction among increasing size of cor- 
porations, increasing groups of stockholders and 
bondholders and their increasing public im- 
portance is one of the most significant elements 
in contemporary economic life. 

These changes have been concurrent with a 
grow'ing divergence l^etween owners and opera- 
tors. In small undertakings such a separation is 
difficult and inexpedient. The farmer is both 
owner and operator of his farm; even the small 
manufacturer may own his workshoji, hire his 
emjiloyees, supervise manufacturing operations, 
act as his own sales manager and control all 
financial policies. But when ownership is distrib- 
uted among a great number of stockholders, 
responsibility for administration necessarily 
passes intf> the hands of trained specialists paid 
for their services. 'I’he all important economic 
problem of the just century has been to secure 
to jirivate managers the necessary cajfital to 
carry on vast and e\j>ensive undertakings and at 
the same time to jireserve the initiative and co- 
herence, the force of individual ambition with its 
attendant resjvmsibility, that ordinarily go with 
the i>rivate conduct of an enterj-irisc. The cor- 
jioration has furnished one solution of the 
j'lroblem. The stockholders and bondholders 
furnish capital in unlimited amounts; the officers 
and directors of the corporation retain the re- 
sponsibility of private effort. 

The capitalization of a corporation includes 
the capital .stock which it has issued and its 
permanent or funded debt; in other words, the 
total securities or representative values issued by 
the corj)oration against its actual property. State 
laws attempt to insure that such capitalization 
shall not exceed the “value” of this property, 
nut as the ajipraisal is made by the promoters of 
the enterprise, this state supervision and control 
is of limited significance. 

The chief instruments of capitalization are 


bonds and stocks. Bonds, paying a fixed rate of 
interest and usually issued in denominations of 
five hundred dollars and ujiward, are the guar- 
anty of loans made over a long period. Like 
mortgages they are usually secured by specific 
property. Yet in the last analysis their value is 
dependent iij^Jon the earning capacity of the cor- 
poration which issues them, since the liquida- 
tion value of an idle plant is negligible. The 
j-)ayment of their princij^al and of their interest, 
however, is legally a first obligation on the 
business. 

Shares of stock in contrast to bonds represent 
ownership in the business and as such carry its 
responsibilities and risks. After the payment of 
debts, fixed charges and such preferred stock 
dividends as have been contracted for, the com- 
mon stockholders own the remainder of the 
business in proportion to the number of shares 
held. In general common stock alone is vested 
with voting jwvver, by which its shareholders 
control the policies of the corj>oralion through 
the directors they choose. Preferrc'd stock 
guarantees its holders a fixed dnidend rate, 
payable before the common stockholders re- 
ceive anything, and |)riority of claim in case of 
liquidation; but the preferred stockholder 
usually has no voting rights and no claim to any 
earnings beyond the guaranteed dividend. 

It was formerly the universal practise to assign 
a nominal value to shares of stock; tins was 
known as the par value. 'I'he only permanent and 
imjwrtant fact about caj:>ital stock is that it 
stands for a definite share of the corporate 
property, whatever the fortunes of the business. 
Hence this nominal value has little actual sig- 
nificance and is frequently misleading. In recog- 
nition of this fact and in view of the added ease 
of manipulation it is becoming more and more 
the custom to issue stock of no par value. 

Underlying all developments of corjioration 
policy is the organization and establishment of 
the corpwration as a going enterprise. 'Phis is 
promotion. A successful promotion usually in- 
volves the cooperation of a promoter with entre- 
preneurial ability and of a banker who makes 
available large supplies of capital. Five stages 
may usually be distinguished in the promotion 
of a large corporate enterprise: the conception of 
the enterprise by the promoter; the working up 
of its details, also by the jiromoter; the formula- 
tion of the financial plan, usually the joint work 
of the promoter and the banker; the formation of 
an underwriting syndicate by the banker; and, 
finally, the sale of the securities of the corpora- 
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tion to the public, from whom ultimately the 
capital is obtained. 

The promoter, in spite of a common and re- 
grettable misunderstanding of his function, 
really performs a valuable service to the com- 
munity in that he discovers business possibilities, 
sifts them out and docs the necessary but often 
unprofitable work of organizing the means for 
realizing in practise what has been merely an 
idea or project. Since his payment is generally 
common stock of the company, he assumes large 
risks and bases his hopes for remuneration on 
the success of the promotion. Those who sec the 
great profits which are occasionally the rew^ard 
of courage and imagination overlook the cases 
where the promoter expended much time and 
effort only to sec the project fail through no 
fault of his own. 

After a preliminary investigation of a pro- 
posed enterprise the promoter apprfjaches an 
investment banker, one of whose functic'us is the 
forecasting of the future social and economic 
needs of society. The modern investment banker 
subjects the promoter’s estimates to the analyses 
of a large staff of specially chosen experts, who 
report on all questions of cost and construction. 
While he calls to his aid for examination of 
technical details the engineer, the accountant 
and the lawyer, the final decision rests on his 
own judgment. 

Perhaps the most important function of the 
investment banker is his mediation between the 
promoter and the great body of small investors 
whose aggregate savings are necessary for the 
further development of the enterprise. In selling 
the securities of a corjioration, whether a newly 
organized or an established enterprise, the 
banker acts as a retailer of forms of capital in- 
vestment. Once he has agreed to market an issue 
of stocks or bonds, it is the usual practise for him 
to form an underwriting syndicate in order that 
the financial responsibility may be dividetl. I’his 
syndicate is a temporary association of bankers, 
each of whom agrees to take over and sell a 
definite amount of the securities in the issue. 
The sale of securities is accomplished by the 
same merchandising methods as are used in the 
sale of any other commodity. Quite generally, 
however, the investment banker sells his securi- 
ties more on his own standing and the success of 
previous enterprises with which he has been 
connected than upon the actual value or earning 
power of the assets behind the securities. For 
this reason he tends to be very reluctant to 
promote untried enterprises. 
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Because his reputation is so closely involved, 
the banker often formulates the financial plan 
according to which bonds and stocks are issued; 
and he may supervise the organization and audit 
the accounts of the company, if large amounts of 
money are to be spent immediately. Often the 
investment banker becomes identified with the 
undertaking for a consitlerable period, and in 
any case he quite generally retains some form of 
supcr\fision through acting on the board of 
directors or as chairman of the finance commit- 
tee. 'Phere is an iinjilied mutual obligation, on 
the part of the banker to supply the further 
needs of the corporation for capital and on the 
part of the corjioration not to turn to other 
bankers without his consent. Another customary 
service of the banker is the maintenance of a 
fair market for the securities he has sold. I'ailure 
to do this would penalize clients obliged to dis- 
pose of little known securities and by depressing 
the price of these securities would endanger the 
credit standing of the corjioration which issued 
them. Hence the investment banker usually 
agrees to buy back at a figure slightly below the 
prevailing selling price securities which invest- 
ors wish to sell. 

In Kuropean countries, where a far greater 
degree of supervision over the setting up of a 
corporation is exercised by the government than 
is the case in the United States, the investment 
banker plays a less significant role in the original 
determination of the financial structure of a 
corporation. Nevertheless, his atlxice and as- 
sistance are essential to most corporate organiza- 
tions and especially to the continuing adjust- 
ment of the corporation to changing business 
and economic situations. 

Formulating the financial plan for a corpora- 
tion, usually the joint task of the promoter and 
banker, involves decisions as to the pioportion 
of each type of security, as to the interest rates of 
the bonds and the ilividend rates for preferred 
stock. Such decisions are determined by the 
value and cost of the tangible assets to be ac- 
quired by the company, the certainty and regu- 
larity of expected future earnings, the traditions 
and width of market in which the securities are 
to be sold and the attitude of jiromoters concern- 
ing the concentration of control of the enter- 
prise. It is generally agreed that except in fixing 
the amount of money that must be raised at the 
time of promotion the cost of property should 
have no influence on the financial plan. The 
determining factor is earning power: the 
amount of earnings and their presumptive 
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regularity. In the case of an estaldishcd business 
tliese can be cstimatetl from past experience of 
the corporation over a period of years, although 
the dominant importance of skill of management 
has always to be taken into account. 

Sound policy rec]uires that lionds should be is- 
sued only when the future earnings of the 
corporation are liberal and reasonably constant; 
that preferred stock may he issued when the 
earnings are irregular bul, wlien averageci over a 
period of years, give a fair margin over the 
preferred stock dnidend recjuirenients; that, 
when earnings are uncertain and unpredictable, 
common sUick only .sliould be issued. In any 
case it is desirable that capital l)e obtained from 
the sale of bonds only if the interest charges will 
amount to less than half the anticipated income. 
Jf no bond issue is required, preferred stock 
dividends may run to two thirds or even three 
quarters of the minimum. Even if it were pos- 
sible to market bonds of untried enterprises, it 
would lie unwise to burden them with lixed 
charges, sinc'e the uncertainty of their earnings 
is still grc*aUT than for estalilished companies. 
Failure to pay interest on bonds leads to finan- 
cial disaster, a d<‘faull oi preferred stock divi- 
dends severely impairs credit, but non-payment 
of dividends on common stock is a risk under- 
taken liy th(‘ owners of the business and is 
followed by no disruption of the corporation. 

The relative marketability of bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks or common stocks also influences 
the outlines of the financial jdan. Security with 
low income yield, greater risk with possibilities 
of higher income and apjweciation of capital 
investment, or adaptation tf) tax requirements 
appeals more or less at various times and to 
various types of investors. For instance, in the 
period from 192b to 1929 common stocks were 
readily absorbed, while there was little market 
for bonds. Since voting power is usually vested 
in the common stock alone, most promoters and 
bankers endeavor to keep this type of security in 
tlu'ir own hands, so that they may control the 
business and profit from any exceptional earn- 
ings. Capital is obtained from the public, when 
conditions warrant, bv the .sale of bonds and 
[ireferred stock which pay interest or dividends 
as low as is consistent w'ith marketability. 
When money is luu'deil for the expansion of an 
established biisine.ss, capital can usually be ob- 
t.iined at lower cost by a bond issue than by the 
.sale of stock, and control is retained by the 
present owners of the business. On the other 
liand, stock carries no enforceable obligation to 


pay regular dividends, and the ability to market 
it is helpful to the credit of the corporation. 

Although many corporations have success- 
fully marketed securities direct to their stock- 
holders, there are decided advantages in tlie 
more usual method of selling them llirough an 
investment banker. Close association with a 
banker often ]iroves useful in times of stress, 
when capital is difficult to obtain. Moreover, not 
only is tlie banker able to distribute securities at 
lowest cost, but the corporation obtains capital 
from him in advance of tlieir final distribution, 
'riiroiigh the banker’s established eonnections 
the .securities reach a wader market, by no means 
a negligible clement in insuring price stability 
and discouraging speculation m the comj'iany’s 
securities. 

In recent years many corporations have sup- 
plemented the sale of stock through the ordinary 
market channels by it.s sale to customers or 
employees. Aside from the fact that this ta}>s a 
new source of capital it gives the customers or 
employees a common interest with the corpora- 
tion and tends to make them economically con- 
servative. Public utilities in particular have 
marketed large issues of preferred stock among 
their customers at low cost. At the beginning of 
1930 it was estimated that a billion dollars’ 
worth of employee stock was held by Soo,ooo 
employees in the United States. I'hc implied 
obligation of the corporation to maintain divi- 
dends to these special groups of stockholders is, 
however, somewhat greater than in the case of a 
general distribution. 

A common method of raising new capital is 
the “privileged subscription,” the offer by a 
corporation to sell a new security, usually a 
stock, to its stockholders for less than the current 
market value. To lie a successful means of rais- 
ing new' cajiital the market price of the outstand- 
ing stock must be well above the price at w'hich 
the new' stock is olfered and the outstanding 
stock must be widely held, or the failure of a few 
stockholders to u.se their subscription rights w'ili 
throw these rights on the market and depress 
the pricf" of both outstanding and new stock. 
Moreover, stockholders must ordinarily be con- 
vinced by the directors that the new stock is 
issued to secure capital for a justifiable purpose 
and that it docs not dilute their equity. 

The capital invested in a corporation falls into 
two main divisions: fixed capital, invested in 
land, buildings, equipment and permanent im- 
provements to the plant, which arc not likely to 
be resold; and working capital, which is used in 
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the operation of the business and turned over 
with relative rapidity. Working capital is the 
flow of raw materials, goods in process of manu- 
facture, finished goods, ledger accounts, notes 
representing sales of these goods and the cash 
recovered for such sales waiting to be spent 
again for raw materials. 

Four factors influence the amount of working 
capital which a business requires: the technique 
of the business, the period of manufacture, the 
customary credits allowed customers and the 
fluctuations in the availability of raw materials 
and of demand for the products. Railroads and 
public utilities have enormous plant investment 
Init require relatively little working capital, be- 
cause practically no raw materials are required, 
no finished materials are stored and the services 
they sell arc paid for soon after they are de- 
livered. Such a manufacturing business as a 
tannery, on the other hand, may have only a few 
thousand dollars invested in vats in a dilapidated 
wooden building, but through these vats may 
pass many thousand dollars’ worth of expensive 
skins. Distributing businesses require large 
amounts ofw(irking capital in proportion to their 
fixed capital. 'Fhc amount of working capital 
required increases with the length of the period 
between the purchase of raw materials and the 
sale of finished goods. 'Fliis factor is more or less 
in the cfintrol of the management, since shorter 
processes may often be introduced or semi- 
finished parts purchased. Also jiartially under 
management control is the credit policy; 
liberality in granting credit necessitates ample 
working capital. For example, some mills have 
as much working capital tied up in accounts as in 
inventories, while on the other hand a well 
known chain store system operating on a cash 
basis has over $>6,000,000 in inventories and less 
than Sioo,ooo in accounts receivable. Whether 
to tighten credit terms and perhajis reduce sales 
is a matter of policy which must be decided by 
the management. Large inventories also create 
a demand for working capital, whether these are 
due to advance purchases to insure a supply of 
raw materials or to the seasonal nature of the 
business, which forces holding a stock of fin- 
ished goods. These factors have resulted in in- 
creasing emphasis on management devices to 
secure rapid turnover. 

Working capital may be obtained in three 
ways or by combinations of the three. Some part 
of it may be borrowed from creditors with or 
without their consent. Whether a corporation 
obtains the use of its money for a longer period 
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by delaying payments to companies from which 
it makes purchases or pays less by availing itself 
of discounts allowed for prompt settlement, it is 
in effect securing loans from its creditors. 

Or working capital may be contributed by the 
stockholders, in which case the entire working 
capital of the corporation is represented by net 
quick a.sscts. In a youthful, vigorous and 
profitable industry it is usual to obtain the suc- 
cessive increments of working capital by con- 
tinuous reinvestment of earnings. Later, when 
the business is seasoned, it becomes com- 
paratively easy to obtain new capital by the sale 
of stock. In either case the.se additions to work- 
ing capital c<jme from the stockholders as direct 
investment or through withholding of dividends 
as indirect investment. 

Institutional banks arc the third source of 
working caj^ital. 'Fhc corporation may obtain 
funds directly through establishing lines of 
credit or indirectly by the .sale of commercial 
paper through note brokers. 'Fhc banking tradi- 
tion that total working capital should be twice 
the current debts to banks and merchandise 
creditors is today being superseded by a tend- 
ency to extend credit on the basis of the cor- 
poration’s earning power, as it is recognized that 
in a general de])ression no ratio between working 
capita] and debts can insure immediate payment. 

The co.st to a corporation of borrowing 
through banks or through a note broker is ap- 
proximately the same. The ability to sell notes 
in the open market is helpful to credit, but the 
corporation loses the advantage of close banking 
connections, which may be indispensable during 
a business crisis. Regular frequent borrowings 
from banks give stability to a corporation’s 
credit and the money is obtained at lower rates 
than through the .sale of stocks. A reserve for 
working capitiil obtained from stock i.ssues must 
be invested in high grade easily salable bonds 
or loaned on call so as to be immediately avail- 
able, and the interest obtained will be lower than 
the dividends paid on the stock. Such a reserve, 
however, makes the corporation independent of 
all fluctuations in the demand and supply of 
money. 

The favorable difference between the property 
of a corporation and its debts is known as the 
surplus. Changes in this surplus from year to 
year ari.se from profits or losses. The amount of 
this surplus at any time can be determined only 
after the difference between gro.ss receipts and 
direct co.sts has been calculated, various indirect 
costs deducted and an adjustment made be- 
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tween payments and receipts of interest, rentals, 
royalties and the like not directly derived from 
the business. Direct costs such as labor, 
materials and rent are easily ascertained, but in- 
direct costs are dependent on estimates. In the 
conduct of a business therefore accountant and 
managers set aside from gross receipts sums of 
varying amounts for reserves to meet these in- 
direct costs. 

One of the most important of these indirect 
costs is the depreciation reserve to compensate 
for the wearing out of physical property used in 
the business. 'I’hc amount appropriated yearly 
to pay for replacements must be, so far as it is 
possible to determine, proportionate to actual 
deterioration. Standard rates of depreciation 
have been worked out for different types of 
property and are generally used by corporation 
accountants. Irregularity in such appropria- 
tions is often an indication of manipulation of 
accounts to conceal unusual earnings or to 
bolster up the statement of an unsuccessful 
year. 

More difficult to compute than depreciation is 
obsolescence, since no one can predict when 
new inventions may destroy the value of costly 
machinery or patent processes. Hence another 
and generous reserve must be created to replace 
equipment which becomes out of date while still 
serviceable. I’he amount of this annual allow- 
ance will naturally be largest in forms of busi- 
ness dominated by the style clement or in which 
new procc.sses arc being developed with unusual 
rapidity. Kxpenditurcs of the iron and steel trade 
in the United States in one year for construc- 
tion to accommodate new technical processes 
were estimated to total $70,000,000. 

Most businesses also require special reserves 
to meet such risks as arc not covered by insur- 
ance and paid for among direct costs for pre- 
miums. One of these risks is possible legislation 
which may impose unforeseen taxes or require 
expenditures which bring no corresponding 
financial return. In the latter class, for instance, 
are labor laws limiting hours of work or requir- 
ing specified sanitary or safety conditions within 
a plant. 

In determining the corporate surplus adjust- 
ments must also be made by deducting interest 
or discounts paid for bank or mercantile bor- 
rowings, bond and note interest and similar 
charges on capital and by adding such interest 
earned by corporation funds loaned or discounts 
taken. Rentals or royalties paid and received on 
property or patents are also balanced. 


Theoretically the surplus remaining after the 
setting aside of reserves and the payment of 
interest and other capital charges may be dis- 
tributed in dividends. Actually, since the com- 
putations of the accountant arc based on esti- 
mates of engineers, credit men and others, great 
caution must be exercised to maintain the 
economic value of the business. Hence ex- 
perienced business men are more than likely, 
even after all anticipated exigencies have been 
provided for, to lay aside yearly a further sum 
for unexpected emergencies. Within recent 
years much more attention has been turned to 
detailed planning and budgetary control than 
fonnerly. Cost accounting systems based on 
records which establish the cost of manufactur- 
ing and selling a unit of product make possible 
the forecasting of future business transactions 
and the estimate of expenditures by departments 
as well as for the corporation as a whole. 

It is an established principle of law and 
finance that dividends may not be paid out of 
capital. But after all interest charges have been 
met and all sj>ecial reserves laid aside, businc.ss 
expediency dictates how much of the so-called 
stockholders’ surjilus which remains shall be 
disbursed. ’I’lie foremost question is the proper 
balance between the dividend payments and the 
amount of yearly earnings to be reinvested in the 
business. Two considerations affecting this 
decision have already been touched upon: the 
varying needs for working capital and the ele- 
ment of uncertainty in the best estimates of ac- 
countants. A third is that dividends should be 
constant and regular. Regularity of dividend 
payments attracts stockholders who buy for in- 
vestment rather than speculation and strength- 
ens the credit position of the corporation when 
it has occasion to negotiate loans or to market 
bonds. Earnings are subject to fluctuation, 
differing in extent according to the type of 
business. In general, earnings of corporations 
pmducing inexpensive necessities, sold to and 
immediately consumed by the ultimate con- 
sumer, are most regular and most subject to 
reliable prediction; earnings of corporations 
producing costly commodities sold to other 
producers and not absolutely necessary for their 
business operations are least regular and least 
subject to regular prediction. To secure regu- 
larity of dividend payment the directors must 
set aside reserves in good years to be drawn upon 
in poor years and must fix a dividend rate so far 
below average net earnings that the undistrib- 
uted profits shall be added to more frequently 
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than drawn upon. In the end the regular divi- 
dend is a matter of arithmetical averages of 
earnings through a scries of years. If a conserva- 
tive policy results in the accumulation of more 
undistributed profits than the business requires, 
there may be an additional distribution to 
stockholders. Unless this is clearly designated an 
extra dividend, expectation of its continuance 
may be awakened, the non-fulfilment of which 
will eventually affect unfavorably the market 
price of the corporation’s securities. 

Although dividends arc usually paid in cash 
they may be distributed in the form of securities. 
The stock dividend is the most common and the 
most important of such payments. Since legally 
no stock should be issued unless it represents 
property equivalent to its full par value, stock 
dividends are justifiable only if a considerable 
amount of actual earnings has been used to ac- 
quire new buildings or equipment or to increase 
net quick assets so as to maintain or strengthen 
the credit position of the corporation. If a cor- 
poration is seeking to obtain capital from outside 
.sources, it is a misrepresentation to proceed as 
if it had capital to divide in the form of a stock 
dividend. It is also wise for directors to avoid 
creating the impression that a stock dividend is 
declared to aitl manipulation of the market price 
of the stock by those in control of the company. 

An outstanding characteristic of the past dec- 
ade has been the growing tendency toward 
corporate expansion through concentration of 
financial control. Public sentiment is less op- 
posed to consolidations than formerly and legis- 
lation, as in the case of the railroads in the 
United States, sometimes directly favors them. 
One of the most effective devices for centralized 
financial control cjf otherwise separate companies 
is the holding company {q.v.). Such a company 
is organized under the laws of a state which per- 
mits its corporations to hold the securities of 
other corporations in its treasury. After acquir- 
ing at least a majority of the stock of the corpora- 
tions which it seeks to control, the holding 
company either issues its own stocks against 
these treasury securities or markets new se- 
curity issues for the subsidiaries. Through the 
central financial organization the subsidiaries 
profit from the economies of large purchasing 
and obtain technical, legal and management 
service which would have been prohibitive in 
cost to them as separate units. The holding 
company renders both tempiorary and perma- 
nent financial aid to its subsidiaries: weak com- 
panies are tided over critical periods, often by 
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using the credit of the stronger subsidiaries, 
and the credit of the whole organization is made 
available to those companies which -are so small 
or so deficient in earning power that they have 
no independent credit. The established name 
and the banking connections of the holding 
company enable it to sell securities at lower cost 
and in a wider market than would be possible for 
the individual subsidiaries. From the point of 
view of the investing public these securities are 
more readily marketable, but they are subject to 
the risk of being inflated in value by the holding 
company without detection. 

Chief among the causes which have furthered 
consolidations and mergers, especially in manu- 
facturing and mercantile industries, are rising 
overhead costs, which threaten to outrun profits 
unless business is done on a scale which dis- 
tributes them over a great volume of units. 
Costly machinery, which becomes obsolete with 
alarming rapidity, technical research and elabo- 
rate sales promotion are important and under 
existing conditions unavoidable elements in 
overhead. Mass production and standardization 
in themselves make central financial organiza- 
tion imperative. Many mergers are directed to- 
ward single control of valuable processes or of 
essential sources of supply or of adequate agen- 
cies of distribution. 

Whether the advantages sought by consolida- 
tion actually ensue is dependent less upon size 
or complexity or capitalization than upon skill 
of management. To be successful the com- 
panies combined must form a logical whole 
which profits from a common general staff and 
unified methods of operation. 'I'here is in com- 
binations a danger of overfunctionalizalion, 
which cats up the anticipated savings. Personal 
loyalty and devotion of officials arc more diffi- 
cult to retain in large than in small corporations. 
Even under favorable economic conditions the 
net income of a consolidation in its first years is 
likely to fall below the previous aggregate earn- 
ings of the member companies. Unless this 
probability has been taken into account in the 
decision as to the amount of bonds to be issued, 
the consolidation will experience financial diffi- 
culties. 

The immediate causes of embarrassment to a 
corporation may have been ill judged price 
cutting or overextension of sales promotion or 
payment of interest or dividends dispropor- 
tionate to earnings; the underlying cause is al- 
ways lack of financial ability on the part of its 
directors. When such financial embarrassment 
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occurs it is not practicable for a new manage- 
ment to take over the assets of a large corpora- 
tion for the benefit of creditors, as too many con- 
flicting interests are involvetl; and the chief 
values of the enterprise are destroyed if opera- 
tions are stojiped, the organization is broken up 
and the good will abandoned. Hence it is cus- 
tomarily reorganized, either publicly under a 
legal receivership or privately by a friendly 
committee, usually associated with the manage- 
ment, before the dilliculties become apparent. 
Reorganization involves a reduction of activities 
and refinancing. 7 'hree factors are important to 
the final outcome of such reorganizations: eco- 
nomic motives g(»vern decisions affecting profits; 
legal reejuirements determine procedure; but 
most inlluential are the human ambitions, an- 
tagonisms and friendships which underlie every 
financial (‘pisode. 

A reorganization without compulsory sale, 
even though a receiver is appointed by the 
courts, is called voluntary; the great majority are 
of this type. In general the* procedure involves 
the appointment of a recener who assumes 
management of the business during reorganiza- 
tion but makes contracts or large expenditures 
only on authorization of the court. At the same 
time committees of creditors, bondholders, 
stockholders and all interested are formed, from 
which a general reorganization committee is 
selected. 'J'his committee authorizes investiga- 
tion of the financial situation by auditors; of legal 
matters affecting abrogation of contracts, ])cnd- 
ing suits and the like by lawyers; and itself lays 
out the new financial j)lan, to which it must se- 
cure the agreement of the opposing interests. 

Since the public cannot be interested in the 
securities of an iinsucce.ssful enterprise, new 
funds can be secured onl\ by sub.stantial sacri- 
fices, chiefly on the part of stockholders. In the 
course of a reorganization common stockliolders 
are likely to be assessed for new capital in jiro- 
portion to their holdings, and prt'ferred stock- 
holders are often paid arrears of dividends in 
common stock which has become practically 
worthless. 'Wt note holders and merchandise 
creditors are fretjuently obliged to take 50 per- 
cent of their claims in long time securities, and 
even bondhokhrs may be obliged to accept 
preferred stock for part or a wdiole of their hen 
on the assets of the company, in order that a new 
bond i.ssue or notes secured by the property of 
the corporation may provide it with working 
capital. Even in the case of bondholders their 
chance of finally receiving a part at least of their 
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investment is usually better if they consent to 
such arrangements than if they attempt to block 
reorganization by insi.sting on their claims, for 
legal adjudication of their rights is likely to bring 
them a very small proportion of the face value of 
their bonds. Not mfretiuently the largest creili- 
tors a.ssist in refinancing a corporation, receiving 
in return securities which make them practically 
its owners. 'J'he investment banking house with 
w’hich the corporation has been associated is 
likely to be one of the largest creditors and a 
leader in reorganization plans. However these 
may prosper, in a great number of cases the 
original common stockholders are practically 
eliminated. 

Artiiur S. Dewing 
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CORPORA'riON SCHOOLS. See Industrial 
Lmcyvrio.N. 

CORPORA'l’lON 'IWXICS. A large part of the 
complexity and confusion which at present char- 
acterize ta.xation m the United States is ihrecllv 
traceable to the widespread introduction m 
comparatively reci-nt ye.irs of the corporate form 
of ownership organiz.ition. before the era of 
the corjioration it was jiossible to achieve a 
fairly satisfactory result by reipiiring each indi- 
vidual to list all of his jiroperty, allowing liberal 
deductions for debts. 'The result was a rather 
complete assessment of tangible property and 
almost no assessment of intangible values. But 
the system had at least the merit of taxing 
practically all tangible property and taxing it 
but once, the tax falling for the most part upon 
the real ow'ner of the property. 'I'he general 
adoption of the corporate form of organization, 
involving the convenient legal fiction of an 
artificial person with powers to hold property, 
make contracts aiul accumulate income, which 
in turn is ovvnetl by other artificial or natural 
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persons often very numerous and widely scat- 
tered, has created taxation problems for which 
no completely satisfactory solution has as yet 
been found. The corporation has radically af- 
fected the adequacy of the general property 
tax, at least as a personal tax. Moreover, the 
corporation, which from the beginning was 
prominently identified with large scale, quasi- 
monopolistic enterprise not confined in its oper- 
ations to a single state, presented a special 
taxation problem in a country with many char- 
tering and taxing authorities of limited terri- 
torial jurisdiction. 

The introduction of the corporate form cre- 
ated the problem of taxing intangible property, 
an element of value not commonly taxed before, 
perhaps because it was seldom sufficiently ex- 
plicit in the economy of the individual, 'riuis 
in addition to the regular taxation of the cor- 
poration on its tangible jiroperty a new tax, 
the so-called corporate excess tax, was widely 
introduced. It impo.sed a charge upon the excess 
of the aggregate market \'alue of the securities 
issued by the corporation over the value of 
tangible corjiorate property taxed locally, in 
some state's, instead of an annual tax on the 
corporate excess which can be justified legally 
as a pure property tax, resort has been had to 
more or less arbitrary fiat rate annual taxes on 
capital stock, which are defended legally as 
c'xcise or franchise taxes imposed for the privi- 
lege of owning jirojierty and carrying on busi- 
ness in the state. In a few cases this annual 
franchise tax has been based on net income, 
the tax being in lieu of a property tax on in- 
tangibles and in some cases, New York for 
example, in lieu of a t.ix on tangible personaltv 
as well. In some cases, as in California, a cor- 
porate c'xcess tax has been legally de.scribed as 
a franchi.se tax. 

The corjioration also raised the cjuestion as 
to whether the corporation its(;lf or the share- 
holders should be asse.ssed and taxed. For a 
number of legal and practical rea.sons the an.swer 
given was that both should be taxed. 'Thus the 
securities, which are mere paper evidences of 
interest in the corporation already fully taxed, 
were almost universally subjecteil to full taxa- 
tion through the individual owners. In sonic 
states, it is true, concessions were made in the 
case of securities of domestic corporations 
owned by residents of the state, but this policy 
offered only slight relief becau.se it proceeded 
on the assumption that the taxes jiaiil by a 
foreign corporation to its home state coiitrib- 
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uted nothing toward the discharge of a n'sidenl’s 
tax obligation in his own state. 

With wide variations exi.sting in tax practises 
and tax rates from state to state a situation of 
great complexity and of almost intok'rable dis- 
criminatkin developed - a situation which might 
well have seriously di.scouraged the trrowth of 
the corporate form of organization had it not 
been for the ease with which the individual 
could evade his legal responsibility to report 
his holdings of .securities to the a.sses.s()r. 'The 
practical result has been the virtual nullification 
of the laws impo.sing full property tax rates 
on stocks and bonds in those states which still 
persist in their efforts to li.st them. A eonsider- 
ahle number of states have attempted with 
indifferent success to mitigate the situation by 
placing such securities in a special class carry- 
ing a low rate of tax or have abandoned the 
attempt to tax them at all as property, merely 
including the income m the jicrsonal income 
tax ba.se. For the country as a whole, how'cvcr, 
the existing .situation mav still be dc.scribcd as 
extremely unsatisfactor} . 

Very early m the hislorv of corjioriitc devel- 
opment the state's e-ime to appreciate the reve- 
nue possiblhlies of a system oi fc'cs which 
could be imjxxsee! for the pnvil.ge of receiving 
a e:orporate charter or, in tlie ea.se of a corpora- 
tion with a charter in aiiotlier .st.ite, for the 
privilege of qualifying to do busme'.ss in the 
state in (jue.stion. laherahty in grants ol powers 
and frc'C'cloni from oiu'rous re'slne'tions, on the 
one hand, and the- re.isonabk'iu ss of incorpora- 
tion fees, on the other, have been commonly 
stre.sseel in the lively competition which has 
elc'veloped among the states for the* business of 
.supplying articles of incorporation Among the 
states which have been favored by those .seeking 
articles of incorporation New jersey was lor 
many years prominent for its esjH'ci.illy large 
revenue deriveil from this .source. The stre.ss 
of competition from other states has tended, 
however, toward a reduction of such fees to 
rather nominal amounts. 

In addition to the various state taxes on 
corporations there exist also fctleral corpora- 
tion taxes. In the absence of a general provision 
for granting federal articles ol incorporation 
there is no system of federal incorporation and 
license fees. In iqoq, however, the federal gov- 
ernment availed itself of its privilege of im- 
po.sing on corporations an exci.se tax measured 
by net income. T'liis tax disappeared in 1913 
with the adoption of the general federal income 
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tax, -which continued to tax corporations as 
such but permitted a partial ofl'set in the indi- 
vidual share owner’s tax in the form of a 
reduced rate on dividends. Since 1913 the rates 
imposed f)n corporations and the offset given 
individual shareholders have often been changed 
and at times the discrepancy between the two 
has been so substantial as to constitute in effect 
a heavy corporation tax. During the World War 
an additional tax was imposed on corporations, 
based on the value of the cajnlal stock, and 
except during a short jieriod after its introduc- 
tion the excess profits tax was exclusively a 
corporatifin tax. Both of these taxes have now 
disappeared, but the thfferentiation under the 
federal income tax still ri'inams. 

Corporation taxes in the narrow sense seem 
destined to decline in importance. The trend 
of opinion seems to be definitely in favor of 
transforming the existing franchise taxes on 
corporations into comjirehensive business taxes, 
based on net income and applying to all busi- 
ness to individual proprietorships and part- 
ncrshijis as \Nell as to corporations. Some senti- 
ment, however, exists in favor of substituting 
sales taxes for net income taxes in this field. 
Organization taxes and license taxes may be 
exjiected to remain but their fi.scal significance 
will jirobably decline. With continued progress 
toward the objectification of the property tax 
the most troublesome problems will consist of 
the treatment of corporations under the per- 
sonal income tax. Until individual accounting 
is refined and perfected to the point where 
accurate annual valuations of individual inter- 
ests in corporations are available, it will prob- 
ably be fouiul necessary to include as a jiart 
of a personal income tax system a direct levy 
upon the corporation to compensate for the 
privilege of reinvesting its profits rather than 
distributing them as dividends. 

In industrial luiropc the advent of the cor- 
poration found the tax systems in a state of 
development different from tliat in the llnited 
States. In Switzerland, it is true, a form of 
the general property tax existed and still per- 
sists, giving rise to problems very similar to 
those in the United States. 'I’liey have been at- 
tacked with indifferent succc.ss, although double 
taxation as among corporations has been largely 
avoided. In England, where the income tax dates 
back to 1S42, the corporation has been effec- 
tively utilized as an agency for collection- 
at-source for the tax on income from interest 
and dividends. Influenced by the example of the 


United States with its hea-vy taxes on corpora- 
tions as such, England in 1920 imposed for the 
first time a true corporation income tax but 
the outcry from those who objected to a tax on 
earnings “ploughed back into the business” was 
81) great that the tax remained in force only 
until 1924. In France, as in England, there are 
no property tax complications, but corporate 
profits are subjected to the commercial and in- 
dustrial profits schedule of the income lax and 
in addition dividends are heavily taxed as va- 
lenrs mohilieres under the system established 
in 1872. In (Germany a heavy tliscriminalion 
against the corporate form has developed. Under 
the tax legislation adopted in 1920 and amended 
in 1925 a corporation is subject to the Korper- 
schaftsteuer at a basic rate of 20 percent on 
its net income, and the dividends are in ad- 
dition subject to the full personal income tax 
rates. Similarly under the Vf-rmo^enstmer (net 
fortunes tax), not only is the corporation it- 
.self subject to the full rates but the share- 
holders must also submit to half rates on the 
value of the holdings. It is apparent that in 
luirope as well as in the United States the prob- 
lem of corporate la.xation has not been found 
easy of solution. 

In the United States special circumstances 
have made it desirable to tax certain groups of 
corporations, notably the public utilities, in- 
surance companies and banks, by methods and 
standards different from those commonly ap- 
plied to corporations in general. 

The public utilities jiay the usual type of 
organization or license taxes based on capital 
stock, a tax on tangible pnijierty and in addi- 
tion often one or more franchise taxes and 
special franchise taxes bewildering in their com- 
plexity. New York furnishes an interesting if 
extreme illustration t)f the confusion which 
sometimes results. 'The multiplicity and com- 
plexity of the taxes arc due to the peculiar 
difficulties of assessment offered by sucli enter- 
prises. The traditional technique of valuations 
by local assessors soon demonstrated its inade- 
quacy when applied to the specialized projverty 
of vast public utility enterprises, and the assess- 
ment of such properties, particularly railroads, 
was one of the first functions to be assigned to 
a central state authority. Indeed, in 1928 in 
only two states were local officials given author- 
ity to assess the intangible element in public 
utility property and in all but eleven states the 
assessment of tangible property was the func- 
tion exclusively of central state officials. The 
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difficulties of assessing intangible value are of 
course much greater. While in all but three 
states the tangible property of utilities is as- 
sessed on the same basis and at the same 
percentage of full value as other tangible prop- 
erty, many special methods are used for deter- 
mining the intangible value. The valuation of 
the property of the comjxiny as a whole, one 
necessary step, is accomplished by methods 
highly flexible, almost infinitely varied and 
seldom frankly exposed; at present the capi- 
talization of net earnings seems the most popu- 
lar basis. 'The allocation of the total value 
among the states into which the activities of 
the utility extend is accomplished by the use 
of arbitrary criteria, such as track or wire 
mileage, gross receipts and the like, with re- 
sults which leave a great deal to be desired 
from the point of view of both equity and 
uniformity. 

There have been several efforts to avoid the 
complexities of property and franchise valua- 
tions and to achieve simplicity through the 
substitution of net iTicome or gross receipts for 
j>roperty as the tax base. California, for ex- 
ample, since 1911 has imposed a state tax on 
the gross receipts of its public utilities and has 
exempted all the oj)eratlve property of such 
corporations from local taxation. Legally, how- 
ever, this plan does not represent a departure 
from the property tax system since the gross 
receipts tax is specifically held to be in lieu of 
the property tax and is levied at rates which 
are supjM)sed to result in a burden on the 
property of the utilities, tangible and intangible, 
equivalent to the lax burden imposed on prop- 
erty in general. Although the routine admin- 
istration of the California gross receipts t;ix is 
exceedingly simple, the determination of the 
tax rate has proved to be a problem involving 
great expense and legislative turmoil. In 1929 
an official tax commission recommended that 
the gross receipts tax on public utilities be 
abandoned, that the real estate of the utilities 
be valued by a state authority but returned to 
the localities for taxation and that the net 
income of the utilities be taxed by the state at 
a low rate. A similar plan has recently been 
recommended by an official Utah commission. 
In New York state a legislative committee in 
1922 proposed a “gross-net” plan for taxing 
public utilities which contemplated in addition 
to real estate taxes a tax on gross receipts, the 
rate of which would have varied with the ratio 
of net to gross earnings. This plan has been 
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recommended for general adoption by a special 
committee of the National lax Association. 

The future of public utility taxation appears 
to depend largely upon the degree of success 
achieved in the public regulation and control 
of the rates charged by the utilities. ITndoubt- 
edly the utilities will continue to be called 
upon to pay property taxes on their real estate 
and perhaps also on their tangible persciiial 
property; such taxes would be allowed as ex- 
penses in determining the rates to be charged 
for their services. But it seems probable that 
in place of the present comj>licated array ot 
taxes on intangibles and franchises some new 
type of tax will be evolved especially designed 
to supplement the system of rate regulation by 
recovering for the public at least a share of 
any excessive profits which may accrue to the 
utilities because of the necessary crudity of the 
rate scales fixed by public authf)rity. On the 
other hand, if the present efforts to regulate 
and control public utility charges should result 
in failure and the alternative of public owner- 
ship should be giaierally adopted, the problem 
of the taxation of utilities wt)uld probably dis- 
appear through the exemjition of all the prop- 
erty of the utilities or at least the intangible 
property. 

Similarly, in the case of insurance companies 
the usual methoils of corporation taxation have 
been found inadequate bi‘cause of pi'culiarities 
inherent in the insurance busituss. 'The stock 
of the insurance company is usually closely 
held and seldom dealt in, and its projierty is 
msually invested in intangibles of a type either 
legally exempt or difficult to discover and 
appraise. An effort to utilize property as the 
base threatens to distort investment policy and 
to result in unsound practises in an effort to 
achieve tax advantages. Moreover, since the 
insurance business is highly competitive and 
each state has been eager to protect its home 
insurance companies against heavy taxation in 
other states in w'hich such companies desire 
to do business, there has been a highly inter- 
esting development of recijirocal and retaliatory 
provisions which are designed to secure equal- 
ity of taxation. A simple, easily determined 
base, supplying a rough but generally satis- 
factory test of the weights of the taxes imposed 
by any state, is necessary to facilitate the opera- 
tion of such provisions. 

Net income as a tax base presents even more 
difficulties than property. Even those states 
which have adopted net income as the measure 
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Mommsen and the Novels by R. Schoell and 
G. Kroll. 

The Institutes may be regarded as a general 
introduction to the whole work, although it 
followed the first issue of the Codex. It is a 
general survey of the field of Roman private 
law and may be described as an elementary law 
school textbook. The members of the commis- 
sion who prepared it were law teachers — 
7 'heophilus of the Constantinople school and 
Dorotheas of that of Berytus — and their produc- 
tion was notably different from the other parts. 
Law books known as Instituiiones were quite 
familiar to the Roman public, the term having 
been borrowed from elementary works on 
rhetoric . Such Institutes had been written by the 
great Ulpian and by Callistratus, Florentinus, 
Marcianus and Paulus. But the most successful, 
if not the most scientific, of these treatises was 
that of the “law coach Gains”; and its vogue as a 
textbook for nearly four centuries naturally 
made it a model, as well as an important source, 
for the new work. But its contents were not 
bcjrrowed bodily. Ob.solete matter w'as elimi- 
nated and new legislation substituted with a view 
to stating the then existing law. Indeed, the 
method known as interpolation, which will be 
found to have been so extensively employed in 
preparing the Digest, was also used by tlie drafts- 
men of the Institutes, and in some instances 
where Gains purports to have hcen taken over 
literally changes more or less important appear 
in the text. 

The Digest is by far the most important part 
of the Justin ianian compilations. While the 
Institutes recited the law for students and chiefly 
stated general principles, the Digest was in- 
tended for practitioners and judges and con- 
tained the law not only in much greater detail 
but also in concrete form, important points 
being clarified and illustrated by responsa of 
jurisconsults and imperial constitutions, really 
prcjiared by jurists, ^’hus while the Digest has 
been compared to a modern code it more nearly 
resembled a modern casebook with the cases 
stated in condensed form. This made it more 
valuable to the lawyer but less intelligible to the 
layman and led eventually to the preparation of 
abridgments like the Ecloga. 

In the Constitutio de auciore providing for the 
Digest Justinian commanded Tribonian “to 
collect from the works of the ancient sages.** 
While this injunction was literally followed to 
the extent that no writer within two centuries 
was used, the early writers were also ^eiry much 


neglected. Indeed, the Digest may be said to be 
almost circumscribed within about a century 
from the Perpetual Kdict to the death of Alex- 
ander Severus. About two thirds of the extracts 
are taken from Papinian, Paul, Ulpian, Gains 
and Modestinus. The extracts in the Digest are, 
however, often not in their original form. In- 
deed, as Gibbon tells us, “3,000,000 of lines or 
sentences were reduced in this abstract to the 
moderate number of 150,000.” Changes were 
frequently made for various reasons: to bring 
passages up to date and make them harmonize 
with the law as it actually was; to effect changes 
in the law; to provide explanations; to afford a 
place for certain constitutions. Some of the 
interpolations are entirely freakish — due, per- 
haps, to dictation from memory. What the com- 
pilers really did in such pa.ssages was to speak 
thn>ugh the mouths of “the ancient sages” — a 
method common enough among writers of that 
period. A process of intensive study, beginning 
with the Renaissance but most productive in 
our own day since Savigny, has demonstrated 
the importance of these interpolations to an 
understanding of classical Roman law. The 
work of Gradenwitz, Lenel, Kisele, Gerhard 
Beseler in Germany, of Appleton and Collinet 
in France and of the new Italian school, which 
includes Albertario, Riccobono, Ferrini, Ro- 
tondi, Sollazzi and Bonfantc, has provided a new 
method of approach to the problem of the inter- 
polations. But, according to Riccobono, inter- 
polations are most common in the first half of 
the Digest, the second half being a more hasty 
piece of work. In this respect the Digest parallels 
the much later Epanagoge and Riccobono has 
come to believe that Justinian’s compilers were 
really disclosing the internal development of 
Roman law. 

In its arrangement the Digest is divided into 
seven parts, whose contents may roughly be 
indicated as follows: (1) Pruta, an introductory- 
part dealing with jurisdiction and parties; (2) 
De judiciis and (3) De rebus, both dealing with 
various kinds of actions; (4) the so-called t/w- 
hilicus (middle section), dealing mainly with 
family law; (5) De testamentis, dealing with 
testamentary succession; (6) having no special 
name and dealing with a variety of subjects, 
among them intestate succession, manumission, 
acquisition, especially by possession, judgment 
and execution, injunctions or interdicts, special 
pleas, suretyship; and (7) of a similar miscellane- 
ous character but concentrating more upon 
criminal law and public law and concluding with 
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canons of interpretation. Within these parts are 
inserted fifty books, although a book is often 
divided between two parts. The book.s, except 
xxx-xxxii, relating to legacies, are subdivided 
into titles, 432 in all, and each title contains one 
or more extracts of uneven length, the total 
being estimated at 9142. A glance at the above 
enumeration of parts alone must suffice to sht>w 
how illogical this arrangement is when judged 
by modern standards. Not even the rough 
classification of (iaius is observed. 'I’he dis- 
covery of niuhme has done much to explain the 
confusion: the Di^test, as published, was the 
work not of the whole commission hut of three 
separate subcommittees, one dealing with the 
ju$ civile^ another with the commentaries oti the 
edicts, producing the so-called Iildietal Mass, 
and still another examining casuistical works, 
the chief of which wctc I’afiinian’s, thus jiro- 
ducing the so-called Pafiinian Mass. 

The (JoiJcx of Justinian which has come down 
to us is that of 534, the earlier one of 529 being 
lost. It is a collection of constitutions (the 
generic term for imperial legislation) consisting 
of rescripla to officials and others in response to 
formal inejuiries; decrcta, or decisions on legal 
points; rdicia, having the force of law; episto/ar, 
letters to various functionaries, etc.; and ora- 
tionrs, or proposals to the senate, 'rhc.se repre- 
sent a pcriful extending from 1 ladrian (a.T). i 17- 
38) to Justinian himself and aggregate ahout 
4700 legislative items of which 1200 -more 
than one. fourth- emanated from the period of 
the joint reign of Diocletian and Maxirnian 
(284-305). 'I’he Codex has been compared to a 
modern comjulation of statutes, but the com- 
parison is inapt unless limited to .such statutes as 
the Englisli and American statutes at large. 
Topically the Codex contains much more public, 
criminal and ecclesiastical law than the Di^e^it^ 
and of this much was of merely tcinporaiy 
interest. 

Uccause of the character of the Codex the 
cjucstion of sources presents little difficulty. I'he 
earlier codes (Gregorian, Hermogenian and 
'riicodosian) contained similar collections and 
w'cic no doubt resorted to for many constitu- 
tions. But a comparison of the rescripts among 
thc.se with the corresponding ones of the Codex 
discloses that the latter have often been abridged. 
As in the Digest the compilers of the Codex are 
believed to have followed the arrangement of 
the Edictum perpetuum. The Codex consists of 
twelve books, which contain material in much 
the same order as the Digest although of r 
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different character. The books are subdivided 
into titles, which arc composed of leges arranged 
in chronological order, each prcceilcd by the 
name of its imjicrial author and of the addressee 
and followeil by date and place of promulgation. 

As the Codex embodied the selected legisla- 
tion of three centuries preceding Justinian, 
provi.sion was made for including the future 
iegi.slativc output in a separate work, to which 
the appropriate name of Norellae conslitutiones 
was given. It contained the important Justinian 
legislation from 535 on and it naturally extends 
to a variety of subjects. More of the Novels per- 
tain to ecclesiastical law than to any other sub- 
ject and these are addressed to the patriarch of 
Constantinople. But important subjects of 
private law are considered, e.g. intestate suc- 
cession which is materially altered by Novel 
cxvin. Most of the Novels were in Greek, a few 
in T.atin ami .some in both languages. A Latin 
etiition, the so-called Epitome of Julian, is be- 
lieved to date from Justinian’s time. A fuller 
faitin version known as the Authenticum was in 
use in the Middle Ages. 

'I’he immediate purpose in preparing the 
Corpus juris was to relit've the chaotic situation 
in which Roman law’ found itself after more than 
a ihou.sand years of evolution. 'That purpose was 
accomplished, if not in an ideal manner, at least 
more completely than ever before. But the ulti- 
mate conse(]uences of the achievement were 
even greater and certainly more far reaching 
than the immediate ones, h'or the Roman law 
was now reduceil to crystallized form and as 
such was prepared to suiwive the cataclysm al- 
ready raging in the West . What would have been 
its fate otherwise the lo.st texts of the great 
Roman jurists, including those of Gaius, .show 
but too plainly. With the body of the law 
written down and officially published in numer- 
ous editions, liowever, the dangers of destruc- 
tion were minimizetl and the work was slowly 
assimilated by succeeding generations. In the 
East it had various successors — the Ecloga, the 
Basilika and the Ilexahiblos — and its influence 
there was direct and uninterrupted. In the West 
it was more of a stranger and full recognition 
came only after the Bologna revival beginning in 
the eleventh century. But it .soon spread through 
such w'orks as the Partidas and was the chief 
instrument in the reception of Roman law in 
mediaeval Europe. And when the national legal 
systems crystallized in the modern era, the 
Corpus juris became at once the inspiration and 
the model of the new national codes that were 
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created. Thus its doctrines and principles have 
entered into and form a great part of the law 
of civilized nations. 

ChARI.I'S SuMNl-R Lobincier 
See. Roman J.aw; Codification; Ricfption. 
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CORRI'LATION 

1^1 IFOR V. (Correlation analysis comprises that 
portion of statistical lechnitjue which treats of 
the relation of one variable factor to one or 
more other variable factors. It measures the 
closeness of associ.it ion between the factors 
and the exact ciuantitativc manner in which 


changes in one factor are related to changes in 
the other or others. The measurement of the 
degree of association between factors which 
cannot be assumed to vary continuously is in 
a sense a simplified form of correlation analysis. 
'I'he whole subject of correlation may be treated 
as a refinement of inductive logic to make it 
applicable in fields where a strict causal or 
functional relation appears merely as an ideal 
limit. 

I’lie method of simple induction a.ssumes that 
causal relations between phenomena can be 
established by observing vvhetlier B, the effect, 
always coexists with or follows A, the cause 
A research worker attempting to apjily this 
method would soon encounter several difticiil- 
tics. In any real situation, no m.itter how per- 
fectly controlled or rigidly simjililicd by the 
experimenter, there are pre.sent a multitude of 
other factors in addition to A aiul B. In order to 
make certain that B coexists with or follows A 
rather llian some other factor it wmiKl be iieces- 
.sary to reduce each situation in which A and B 
occurred to a combination of simple and inde- 
pendent factors anil by eonip.inng the comln- 
nations for a sufficient number of observ.itions 
to isoLite mentally A and B. lunir of the meth- 
ods of induction formulated by John Stuart 
AIill, those of .igreernent, difference, joint agree- 
ment and dirterente, and residues, take account 
of the various eoneeiv.ilde tyjies of combinations 
and offer a techniijue of mental isolation. 

The achievement of such clear cut results is, 
however, rarely possible. A research worker can 
never be certain that he has recogni/cd in his 
observations all the factors which may con- 
ceivably influence B nor that he has reduced 
these factors to simple and independent ele- 
ments. As likely as not he will find that while B 
is in a m.ijority of observations as.sociated with .A 
it is not always so associated. If he has rational 
grounds to believe that A and B are related he 
may resort to the hypothesis that the true causal 
relation exists between some jiart of A and B or 
A and some part of B or some part of A and 
.some part of B and that his analysis is not 
refined enough to reduce A and B to combina- 
tions of .simpler elements. I'or practical pur- 
poses he may be satisfied to leave the problem of 
the rigid causal relation un.solved, if on the basis 
of a sufficient number of ob.servations he obtains 
a fairly reliable measure of the degree of associa- 
tion between \ and B. 

The derivation of one such measure is fairly 
simple. If in the B universe A occurs only as 
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frequently as in the rest of the general universe, 
or, using rules notation, if — — , 

(Jj) (p) 

where ^ stands for the non-B, then 11 is clearly 
not related to A. If, on the other hand, A occurs 
rnore frequently or less freijucntly in the uni- 
verse of 11 than in the rest of the gc-nenil uni- 
verse, then 11 is positively or lu'gativelv associ- 
ated with A. The cases of A always occurring 
with H or never occurring with 11 obviously 
present (he limiting cases of a rigid causal rela- 
tion between A and B. 'I'he degree of association 
niav therefore be measured by the diflerence be- 
tween the observed frequency of association of 
A and 11 and the fre([ueney which might have 
been expected were A and B independent. It is 
possible to prove that if A and B arc not related 


then the equation 


N 




stands for the number of observations, must 
hold true. 'I’he measure of association may there- 
(AB) (A) ^(11) 


lore be written as—,; 


N 


X ^ ; by a i.eries 


N N 


of transformations it may be turned into the 


form 


iAB){a(5) - (oB)(A/:l) 
(AB)(«/:1)> ialiW) 


which is called the 


coefficient of association. It varies within the 
limits ol - I to + 1 , where unity stands for 
jierfect association or close causal relation and 
the value zero indicates that no relation between 
the two factors has been establi.shed. 

'I'he looseness of a.ssociation between factors 
represents but one of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in applying inductive methods. Another 
problem presents itself where the reiationshij) 
between A and B cannot be ascertained by 
merely observing their concurrence or sequence, 
however regular that may be. In a great many 
cases, particularly in the social sciences, A and 
B may always be present, but in varying quanti- 
ties. l^hey may vary discretely or continuously, 
shading by minute imperceptible degrees from 
the lowest to the highest limit of variation. In 
the case of discrete variation, i.e. where A may 
appear as Aj, A.,, A.,. . . A„, it would be possible 
to conceive of a close cau.sal relation, if B, were 
always associated with A, only, B 2 with Aj only, 
and so forth; the various values of A and B could 
then be treated as new simple factors and a 
causal relation established between A, and 
In practise, however, such simple cases arc rare, 
nor is it practically feasible to reduce the rela- 
tionship between continuous variables to strict 
causality by the method of “concomitant varia- 


tion,” which presupj)oses a certain change in A 
to be always associated with a fixed degree of 
variation in B. Here again the measurement of 
the degree of association is substituted for the 
establishment of a rigid causal relation. 

In dealing W’ith the variable factors the in- 
ve.stigator is concerned not with the influence of 
the occurrence of B on the occurrenc e of A but 
with the influence of variation in B upon 
variation in A. Association between variable 
factors is indicated therefore not by the relative 
frequency of occurrence of A in the universe of 
B’s but by the relative similarity of arravs ol the 
frequencies of various values of A for the differ- 
ent values of B. In the case of continuous vari- 
ables each array of frec|uencies may b(‘ treated 
as a frequency distribution and the degree of 
association measured by noting the amount of 
dispersi(*n. When the relationship betw'ccn A 
and B is perfectly rigid, to each value of B there 
corresponds but a single value of A, all of w'hich 
lie along the .same line or curve; thus the scatter 
of frequencies of the several values of A found in 
the B, universes indicates the degree to which 
the relationship departs from perfect. Moreover, 
where the tariables are continuous the relation- 
ship between them may be presented as a con- 
tinuous mathematical functifin. In addition to 
measuring the closeness of relationship correla- 
tion makes it possible therefoic to establish the 
exact character of change in the dependent 
variable associated with a change in the inde- 
pendent variable. 

I’he fact that the relation between the two 
variables may be presented in the form of a 
mathematical function is a kigical corollary of 
the tendency to continuity in their covariation. 
Correlation can therefore be approached not by 
substituting the concept of association for that 
of cau.sal relationship but by cxparuling the 
concept of causal relation to include not only 
concurrence and sequence but also covariation. 
In many instances, particularly insficial science, 
this approach has proved more fruitful because it 
has permitted the establishment of more complex 
relationships. After the most probable fonn of 
the function has been established, “the curve 
fitted,” the transition to looser types of associa- 
tion can be achieved by measuring the deviations 
of the observed frequencies from the frequencies 
that could be expected did the function describe 
a strictly causal relationship. It follows that the 
measure of the closeness of correlation depends 
to some extent upon the type of function em- 
ployed and that the closeness of correlation is 
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indicative of the degree of reliance which can be 
placed upon the equation or graph of the func- 
tion in estimating the value of the dependent 
variable from that of the independent variable. 

Where the distributions of frequencies of 
various values of A for B, and of various values 
of B for Ai are of such a type that normal fre- 
quency curves can be fitted to them and where 
the functional relationship between the varia- 
bles is of a straight line type, the entire distri- 
bution of frequencies of B^ may be repre- 
sented by a double frequency surface with a 
definite mathematical equation in the same way 
that a frequency distribution can be represented 
by an equation. Such elaborate mathematical 
treatment, however, has not as yet been found of 
value in dealing with data of the social sciences. 

The technique and formulae most frequently 
employed in correlation work in the social 
sciences are best illustrated when worked out in 
a concrete example. The data to which the cor- 
relation methods will be applied arc the produc- 
tion of oats in the United States and the Chicago 
price of oats for the period from 1881 to as 
given in “What Makes the Price of Oats” by 
Hugh B. Killough (United States, Department 
of Agriculture, Department Bulletin, no. 1351, 
1925, p. 28). The problem is to establish the 
relation between the variation in production and 
the variation in price, as shown in these data. 
Since both productioti and prices exhibit a long 
time trend owing to causes not directly relevant 
to the production -j>rice relationship, such as the 
growth of population and the changes in the 
general level of prices, it is necessary to refine 
the data by eliminating the trend. If instead of 
annual figures the data consisted of monthly 
figures subject to the influence of a seasonal 
factor, the latter too might be eliminated in 
preparation for the correlation analysis. When 
the trend is eliminated, our data are represented 
by a set of thirty-three observations in each of 
which the production, expressed as a percentage 
of the trend value, is paired with the price for 
the same year, expresstxl similarly as a percent- 
age of its own trend. The pairing of production 
and price figures is in this case synchronous, but 
relationships occur in which an appreciable time 
elapses before the influence of the independent 
variable is reflected in the dependent variable. 
In such situations the necessary passage of time 
may be partially allowed for by pairing observ'a- 
tions for the wth and the (« + i) time interval, 
i indicating the number of time intervals consti- 
tuting the “lag” between the dependent and in- 


dependent variables. Unfortunately, the period 
of “lag” is rarely of unvarying length. 

The relationship between the production and 
price of oats may now be studied in three differ- 
ent ways by applying increasingly sensitive 
methods of analysis. I’he data may be arranged 
in a double frequency or correlation table and an 
approximate inference be based on the change 
in the distribution of frequencies for the de- 
pendent variable (Y) as we pass from the lower 
to the higher clas.ses in the independent variable 
(X). 'I’he accompanying correlation table for the 
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oat prices indicates that the means of the price 
frequency distributions tend to fall as produc- 
tion is increased. Were the available number 
of observations larger, a more detailed classi- 
fication could be used and a clearer impression 
of the relationship derived from the table. 
As it is, a scatter diagram, or dot chart, in 
which each dot stands for a paired observa- 
tion of the corresponding values of the two 
variables, is apt to j>rove more illuminating 
than a correlation table. Thus from the ap- 
pended chart it is at once evident that as the 
production increases the price tends to decrease, 
but that this tendency is not so marked for 
production above the trend as for production 
below the “normal.” 

The relations may be more concisely and 
definitely expressed by the calculation of the 
correlation constants, the coefficient of correla- 
tion, the regression coefficient and the standard 
error of estimate. Using the notation for the 
average of X, My for the average of Y, x for 
X — and for Y — My, cTj. for the standard 
deviation of X and (Ty for the standard deviation 
of Y, the coefficient of correlation for X with Y 
^xy 

may be defined as follows: r^y= - . The co- 
efficient of correlation may vary between + 1 , 
showing perfect positive correlation, and — i, 
showing perfect negative correlation. For the 
oats data r is — 0.82, indicating a marked tend- 
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cncy for crops in excess of trend to be ac- 
companied by prices below trend and vice versa. 
The coefficient may be interpreted by saying 
that roughly 67 percent, or r2, of the variance of 
price from trend is associated witli the depar- 
ture of production from trend. 



The formula for the coefficient of regression 

of Y on X is b == — — ; it measures the aver- 

age change in Y associated with a change in X. 
'rhe value of the regression coefficient in this 
case is — 1.37, which shows that each departure 
of production from trend is accompanied on the 
average by a departure of price 1.37 times as 
large and in the opposite direction. 'I'herc is a 
second regression coefficient showing the a\er- 
age change in X w'ith unit changes in Y; its 
^xy 

formula is . If the variables are so 

" na\ 

selected that changes in Y may be expected to 
follow from changes in X, rather than the re- 
verse, the second coefficient is of limited sig- 
nificance. When the correlation is perfect the 
regression coefficients stand in the relation of 

reciprocals, that is, by^ ~ IT'' 

Oxy 
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The coefficient of regression is the slope of the 
line of regression. There are two such lines: one, 
whose equation is Y ^ + />X, indicates the 

regression of Y on X; and the other, with an 
equation X - ^ + bY, indicates the regression 
of X on Y. 'I'he regression equation in tlic case 
of oats, Y =" 2.37 — T.37X, may be used for 
estimating probable price when only production 
is known. Thus in a year when production 
is only 80 percent of trend the probable price 
would be given by this equation as 127.4 
cent of the trend. I’he regression line shown 
graphically in the dot chart is drawn to this 
equation and gives the estimated price for any 
given figure of production. 

'Phe standard error of estimate, for Y 
from X is the scjuarc root of the mean square 
deviation of the observed Y values from the 
values which might be estimated from the re- 
gression equation. It serves to indicate the 
standard error which might be cxjiected if 
estimates of Y were made for new values of X 
under exactly the same conditions as prevailed 
during the perioil or, more generally, in the 
univer.se repre.sentcd by the sample. The for- 
mula for linear correlation is i — r^). 

The value of Sj,,: in oui example is about ii 
percent 

'Phe correlation worked out in the example of 
oats w;is based on the assumption of a linear 
relationship between X and Y, or that each 
given change in X yields the same average 
change in Y, no matter how large or how small 
X becomes. In many types of problems this 
assumption is not justified and the linear regres- 
sion fails to express the true relationship. Thus 
even in the illustration used here it is quite 
evident that when supplies are very short the 
prices advance more drastically than is indicated 
by the straight line, and when supplies are very 
large prices do not fall so low as the straight line 
would indicate. Such curvilinear regression may 
be treated by representing the relation by more 
cf>mplicated mathematical expressions or by a 
free hand curve. 'Phe closeness with which 
the individual observations are represented 
by the curvilinear functions may be measured 
by the index of correlation. Its formula is 

I 2:^2 

^ * “■ » where z stands for the 

deviation of the observed value of Y from that 
which is given by the equation or graph of the 
regression curve. As in the case of the coefficient 
of correlation, p may assume values between the 
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limits of zero and unity. I'hus when our data are 
represented by the free hand curve shown in the 
dot chart, the value of p is 0.91 and that of 
the standard error of estimate about S percent. 
Use of the linear regression tlierefore would 
have understated the closeness of the relation ()f 
price to production. 

Where the number of observations is con- 
sideralde a different measure of correlation, the 
correlation ratio, may be computed without 
reference to the regression curve. I'he means of 
the frequency distributions in the columns of the 
correlation table (a jagged, discontinuous line), 
rather than the jioints on the regression curve, 
are taken as the benchmarks from which to 
measure the deviations of the individual obser- 


liiiear treatment by including other variables in 
the regression ec] nation. Thus if in a particular 
study the relation of corn yields to temperature, 
rainfall and humidity were to be determined, the 
separate effects of each might be determined by 
calculating the constants for the equation 
Xj ^ a + b.,X., + Kven though 

the three independent factors X„, X., and X^ 
were all infliiencing yields at the same time, the 
separate clfects of each could be determined by 
this method. 'I’he method assumes, however, 
linear relations throughout: that is, that each 
additional inch of water or additional degree of 
tempi;rature will produce an identical increase 
in yield, no matter how far they arc carried. If 
the relations are curvilinear and differ with 


vations of the dependent variable. 'I'he measure 
of correlation computed by this methotl, the cor- 
relation ratio, is defined as 77,,. -\/i — — 

\ a,, 




where denotes the 


mean of the standard deviations in the several 
frequency distributions of the dependent vari- 
able and (T,„ the standanl deviation of the means 
of the several distributions from the mean of the 
entire distriluition of the dependent variable. 
'I'he limits to the value of ij are zero and unity. 
Since it does not aj7pl\ to a continuous func- 
tional relation, the correlation ratio is of less 
significance than the correlation index. 

Where a variable is associated with several 
factors varying simultaneously, it is possible by 
multiple correlation to determine the way in 
which tlie depemlent variable varies with each 
of the other independent factors in turn, while 
simultaneously ruling out or holding constant 
the variation which is associated with the re- 
maining independent factors. The proportion of 
the variation in the dependent factor which is 
associated with all of the independent factors 
combined can likewise be measured. Multiple 
correlation is particularly u.scful in dealing with 
complex re lations where the real influence of one 
variable factor may be hidden or distorted by the 
presence of another variable factor with which it 
is highly correlated. '^I’hus a factor which ap- 
pears to have no relation to the dependent 
variable may prove to have a definite relation 
after the influence of other independent factors 
has been allowed for; or a factor which appears 
to have a negative eflect may finally be found to 
have really a positive influence. 

Multiple linear correlation extends the simple 


different quantities of rainfall or degrees of heat 
they may be better exprcs.sed by the general 
relation X^ ^ a +/(X.J + /(XJ f /(X^). The 
curves may be either de.scribcd by definite 
equations or determined graphically by the 
method of successive approximations. 

Multiple correlation also provides m the co- 
dficicnl or index of multiple correlation a 
measure of the extent to which variation in the 
one factor is associated with variation in all of 
the other factors combined; and in the coc'flicient 
or index of partial correlation, a measure of the 
correlation between any two factors, while 
eliminating the influence of all the others con- 
sidered. The standard error of estimate for 
multiple correlation, conqiutcd by substituting 
the multiple for the simple coefficient in the 
eejuation previously given, indicates the extent 
of the variation remaining in the dependent 
fiictor after all the independent factors have been 
allowed for. 

In those cases where the data consist of a 
random sample drawn from a defined univ^erse, 
statistical measures of standard error and of 
reliability may be calculated to determine how 
much confidence can be placed in the conclu- 
sions draw'll from the sample or in subsequent 
estimates based upon the relations determined 
from it. Where the data are not obtained by a 
random sampling or wfficre they do not represent 
a specific universe, these methods do not apply. 
Particularly in the analysis of time scries is there 
great danger of too definite an interpretation. 
For example, there was little in the hi.story of the 
period prior to 1914 to indicate how supplies of 
oats would be related to oat prices while a world 
war was being fought or while the gasoline 
engine was displacing horses. New elements are 
alw'ays coming into dynamic situations. So long 
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as tht* new elements are relatively slight or the 
evolution relatively slow, the analysis of the past 
gives a fairly dcpenclabie guide to the iuturc. Hut 
when the new elements are of great magnitude 
or of rapid development, tlie relations in the new 
situation may l)e dr.islieally different from what 
they were in the old. 'J’o the extent that growth 
is regular and progressive or the ehange in the 
relations gradual and continuous the introduc- 
tion of regressions which shift witli time may 
give some measure of the rate of change in the 
relationships; hut even tliis device is inadequate 
when drastic breaks in continuity occur. 
Generally speaking, infen nees from the results 
of correlation analysis of economic time senes ;ls 
to events in subsequent periods haw no em- 
pirical probability. Such inferences must be 
seasoned with the judgment of the investig.ilor. 

Although statistical inference can be enor- 
mouslv strengthened by an analy.sis in which the 
probable eau.sal factors in the situation under 
investigation are determined on the basis of 
already known facts and firmly established 
generalizations, it must be remembered that the 
fact of related variation between two faelors in a 
narrow'Iy defined situation is m itstlf no more 
than a compact description of the particular 
situation. A technically high correlation may on 
further investigation j’lrove to be spurious, that 
is, caused by a still unrecognized fault in 
method, or may merely indicate that the two 
factors are closely related to a third factor not 
taken into account. Similarly, it is not safe to 
rule out of consideration in the fnturc factors 
wliich have shown no correlation with what 
lias been siqqmseil to have lieen their efleel. 
Like other .statislieal tnethotls correlation analy- 
sis is merely a tool for the test against observa- 
tion of tlie validity of the hypotlie.ses wbicli 
determine the choice of the variables. 

Histouy and Applications. Although there 
have been some anticipations of correlation and 
association in the works of jirobability theorists 
and of logicians, the ideas and basic methods ot 
correlation analysis v\’ere first develojied by the 
English students of hen:dity, who were .striving 
for some numerical statement of the relation of 
the characteristics of descendants to those of 
their ancestors. Francis Galton, the leading 
spirit in this development, in the years from 
1875 to 1889 gradually extended his technique 
from the use of correlation tables to the deter- 
mination of regression lines by graphic mean.s 
and to a rough measure of the closeness of cor- 
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relation. He established the “law of regression,” 
which stated that on the awrage the characters 
of descendants of unusual ancestors tended to 
regress toward mediocrity, the average of the 
race, more than did tlie cli.iracters of their 
parents. I'he term regression eoeirieicnt, to 
designate the slope of the line of relation, still 
carries the imprint of the biometric interests of 
the founders of correlation nielhoil. Karl 
IVanson, during the nineties, developed the 
mathematics of correlation ineasureinent, the 
basis lor all tlie suh.seqiient develojiinents, and 
in 1S96 enunciated the theory of jiarti.il correla- 
tion. Weklon, Edgeworth and Yule also made 
important contributions to tlie early develop- 
ments. In the subseiiuent period “Student" and 
R, A. lusher have devised more exact criteria for 
the dependability of correlation results, par- 
ticularly for small samjiles. At the same lime 
y\. A. Gbuprov and liis students in continental 
luirope haw lieeii reexamining the rnatheniati- 
e.il .Kssumptions on which correlation methods 
are based and evolving a firmer logical basis 
lor them. 

Almost from the beginning the application of 
the newly developed methods was extended by 
Yule and K II. Hooker to economic and socio- 
logical pr iblems Attention was given to the 
eorrel.ition of time senes, and Doth first differ- 
eiices and departures from trend were early used 
to eliminate secular ebanges 1 )urmg tlie decade 
1910 to 1920 much jiioneir work was done by 
such leaelcrs as Henry L. Moore and Warren M. 
Persons in eeononne analysis, but il was not until 
aftci the Worlil War tliat correlation began to 
be widely used in soei.il science investigations. 
After 1920 new rapitl methods for working out 
multiple correlations w'ere developed, which 
made feasible their more general use; and the 
invention of workable methods of treating curvi- 
linear regressions for multiple as well as simple 
relations rnarki clly extended tlie usefulness of 
correlation analysis, especially in economic 
research. Previously intert st was centered on 
the closeness of the correlation. Now that the 
nature of the relation can be more precisely 
determined, interest has shifted to the shape of 
the regression curve or curves, and the measure 
of correlation has come to be employed chiefly 
as an indicator of the significance of the regres- 
sions obtained. 

Correlation technique is used at present in 
the analysis of many economic problems. 'Phe 
typical relationships studied are those of de- 
mand, supply and price, of various cost ele- 
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ments used in production and resulting output, 
of land values and the physical characteristics 
and location of individual properties, of interest 
rates and subsequent business activity. Correla- 
tion analysis is particularly popular among agri- 
cultural economists. It is less widely emj)loycd 
by industrial and commercial statistical organ- 
izations, although its use in the study of sales 
quotas and of internal eHiciency is growing. It 
has occupied only a minor position in the study 
of bu.siness cycles, due to the diihculty of allow- 
ing for the change in time lag in dynamic and 
shifting situations. Of economic correlations in 
general it must lie said that the significance of 
results obtained is limited in a majority of 
cases; either the universe studied cannot be 
expected to remain unchanged, or the data 
represent not a samjile but merely s]>eciiic and 
unii[ue facts drawn from an evolving and dy- 
namic situation. 

Application of correlation methods to political 
science and to sociology is just beginning, with 
studies such as the relation of composition of 
population to proportion ol \otes cast for a 
particular party or the relation of education of 
individuals to their jiolitical jireferenees. Here, 
as in economics, the social scientist has to deal 
with dynamic situations and must guard again.st 
the temptation to misuse the keen tool of correla- 
tion by interpreting his results too broadly or 
too uncritically. 

Correlation was early aj^plied to the study of 
p.sychological and I'ducational problems. Spear- 
man and Truman L. Kelley evoked special new 
methods in this connection, and later there has 
been an extensive development of special formu- 
lae for judging the confidence which may be 
placed in the results of psychological tests. In 
the years following iqio much pioneer work 
was done by Thurstone and others in etlucation, 
and at present the literature of correlation on 
psychological and educational measurements is 
more extensive than in any other field of social 
science. Although here correlation has been 
useii mainly to measure the strength or signifi- 
cance of relationshijis, its use to foreca.st subse- 
quent performance from the records of past 
achievements or from tests of intelligence or 
ability is growing. Moreover, the validity of 
correlation results established in this field is 
generally greater than in economic, political and 
sociological problems, where the dynamic factor 
is of supreme importance. For example, the 
correlation between the number of repetitions of 
a test situation and speed of reaction to it, once 


determined for a particular species, might he 
considered representative of all other samples 
which might be drawn from that same species 
under similar conditions. J likewise the correla- 
tion between intelligence scores on different 
tests or between the ability to learn algebra and 
the ability to learn spelling might be considered 
as generally representative of the particular 
universe of individuals from which the sample 
was drawn. 

American .scholarship in the past generation 
has taken the lead in applying correlation to so- 
cial scientific data on a large scale. A great deal 
was expected of this new device developed by 
biometricians for physical measurements, and 
some valuable results have been achieved. Only 
recently has it come to be recognized that 
American workers were altogether too prone to 
make extensive calculations without sufficient 
regard to the reliability or adequacy of the data 
used and to the logical significance of the factors 
considered or without adeijuate analysis of the 
significance of the results obtained. The greatest 
progress in the future must therefore lie in learn- 
ing how' to u.sc .skilfully and logically the 
methods of correlation analysis which are al- 
ready available, rather than in devising still more 
complicated formulae and methods of computa- 
tion. 

Mordecai Ezf.kiki, 
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CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS arc an as- 
pect of the modern movement which is directed 
toward the provision of formal education for 
adults. They flourish where belief in the possi- 
bility of advancing personal fortunes through 
increased competence makes vocational training 
seem desirable to many, or where the lack of 
personal resources and favorable local environ- 
ment makes large numbers of people with some 
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leisure dependent on a distant center for cul- 
tural guidance and stimulation. 'J'heir existence 
indicates the insufficiency of ordinary schools 
for adults to meet the existing or creatable 
demand. 

All correspondence instruction methods arc 
basically similar. A central organization dis- 
tributes texts and sometimes other material by 
mail. Texts are supplemented by printed or 
mimeographed lesson, problem or question 
sheets. I'hc students work at home, sending 
written papers to the central organization w'hich, 
ideally, provides readers to examine and correct 
them and to answer questions. Students may 
enrol and begin study at any time. Each pro- 
gresses as rapidly as liis leisure and ability 
permit. The better schools attempt to encourage 
regular work by letters of encouragement and 
in a few cases by sending a field agent to call 
on the student. 

'Khe earliest institutional attempt at instruc- 
tion by correspondence was made in Berlin by 
Charles Toussaint and Gustav Langenscheidt 
in 1856. Although correspondente instruction 
was also known in England and b'rance before 
iqoo and has latterly spread to other countries 
it has never attained great importance except 
in the United States. Here early attempts at 
it were made by the Boston Society to Encour- 
age Studies at Home in 1873 and the Corre- 
spondence University launched at Ithaca, New 
York, in 1883. In 1879 Dr. William U. Harper 
began correspondence instruction of Chautau- 
qua students, and in 1892 as president of the 
University of Chicago he established a corre- 
spondence department in that institution. An 
independent development was the home study 
course which in 1891 grew out of the practise 
of the Shenandoah, Pennsylvania, Minin}* Her- 
ald of publishing daily information on mining 
problems. Its popularity led 'P, J. Foster, editor 
of the paper, to offer courses on mining and 
related industries and to establish the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1929 more than 150 academic residence 
institutions had an enrolment of about 150,000 
students in their correspondence instruction 
departments and about 300 privately owned 
correspondence schools proper an active enrol- 
ment of about 1,250,000. The schools ranged 
in size from those run by one person with half 
a dozen students to others with staffs of several 
thousand instructors and other employees and 
100,000 or more students. Almost all aimed 


and few failed to realize a profit from students’ 
fees. Some state universities received state 
grants in aid for their correspondence depart- 
ments. The estimated annual income of the 
non-academic schools was around $70,000,000 
in 1926. Several were capitalized at from $5,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 and paid dividends as 
high as TO percent. 

Some schools offer only one course, while 
the University of Chicago lists about 450 and 
the International Correspondence Schools about 
300. On the whole, the academic schools spe- 
cialize in cultural courses paralleling those gix en 
in residence (English, history, languages, math- 
ematics, poetry, economics, theology) and gen- 
erally credit correspondence study up to one 
fourth or one half the total required for a 
bachelor’s degree. 'Fhc non-academic institu- 
tions specialize in vocational subjects. ’I'hcy 
oiler both courses f)f limited scope, such as 
automobile mechanics, banking law', comic strip 
cartcKuiing, fruit growing, plumbing and tractor 
repairing, and sets of courses planned to equip 
the student with bro.id tr.nning in such fields 
as electrical engineering, accounting, factory or 
bank management, or for a general business 
career. They soini;times grant certificates or 
even degn es. 

Economic advancement through the aetjui- 
sition of technical tr.iining is the object of mo.st 
vocational correspondeiKc students. JVlany busi- 
ness corporations coojierate with corresjW)nd- 
ence schools in j^roviding technical instruction 
to employees, in some cases sharing costs and 
basing promotion on successful completion of 
study. Employers’ organizations in several fields 
have instituted corrcs]>ondence instruction for 
employees. Many individuals thiealened with 
technological unemployment resort to corre- 
spondence instruction to prepare for a transfer 
of occupation. The demand lor new skill which 
arises from time to time (e.g. the demand for 
automobile mechanics twenty years ago and 
radio mechanics five years ago) has been met 
partly by individuals trained by correspondence 
schools. But while correspondence instruction 
has played a role in indu.strial and commercial 
evolution by filling gaps in the vocational in- 
struction system, it is easy to overstress the no- 
tion that the growth of such schools reflects the 
need for trained workers. Their enrolment ex- 
ceeds the demand for skilled workers in various 
occupations, and if they have not glutted the 
market that has perhaps been due to the fact 
that so many students never complete the 
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course for which they enrol. One investigator 
reports that in a leading school only three in 
every hundred do so. While many abandon 
courses because they have achieved their object 
by means of the rudimentary training already 
acquired, others finding the work too difficult 
cease their efh)rt at “self-improvement” by cor- 
respondence study. 

Intellectual cultivation is the object of most 
non- vocational corres}«)ndence students, al- 
though in many cases (especially those of school 
teachers) there is an underlying hope of deriving 
economic or social benefits from the acquisition 
of cultural graces, credits or a degree. The 
average non-vocational correspondence student 
seems to be a person of some leisure and means. 
Non-vocational correspondence instruction has 
flowed into the cultural vacuum of middle class 
American existence. 'The culture acquired may 
be no more than a .set of standardi/.etl notions 
about current novels or the latest fatl in p.sy- 
chology, or the .student may reach out for a 
genuine liberal education. 

'rhe development of the two types of corre- 
spondence imstruction has In'en far from spon- 
taneous. Almost all corresj)ondence in.stitutions 
conduct elaborate promotion campaigns, and 
no analysis of their growth which overlooks 
this factor is sound. According to an official of 
a leading school, rajiid growth did not come 
until after the employment of salc.smen. One 
.school spends but three quarters of a cent from 
every dollar of income for instruction, and the 
rest of its expenditure goes for j^romotion. In 
a hundred schools examined by an investigator 
the promotion staff was about five times larger 
than the teaching staff. .As mucli as one third 
of all income is s[>cnt by some schools on tlirect 
mail, ncw\spaj)er and other advertising. With- 
out such promotion correspondence schools 
would never have achieved their present p(»pu- 
larity. Their advertisements .strike repeatcilly 
the following notes; they inform the reader 
that to him who will prepare himself the road 
to financial or social success is open; they re- 
prove him for not giving his wife and children 
“the best of everything”; they charge him that 
if his status is lowly it is because he has no 
training and that if he will but muster enough 
ambition to enrol for a course in French, mod- 
ern drama, plumbing, radio or practical psy- 
chology he may achieve .social success, middle 
class security or even great wealth. By means 
of such atlverti.sing the traditional American 
idea of equality of opportunity —the idea that 


any bright boy may become president — is re 
furbished and perpetuated. The energetic or 
gullible arc induced to concentrate on achieving 
personal succc.ss by means of self-improvement; 
those who fail as well as many who may never 
enrol for a course are impressed with the argu- 
ments of corrcspoiulencc school advertisements 
and are led to view their lowly status and dim 
pro.spccts as the effect of personal shortcomings 
rather than as aspects of a general social problem. 

flnlil recently there w'as almost no regulation 
of correspondence schools by any government 
body. Such as exists today is largely perfunc- 
tory. In such a situation the possibility of large 
profits encouraged the cstalflishment of many 
schools despite their inability to give any .seri- 
ous instruction. While instructors and study 
material providc'd by some correspfindence de- 
partments and schools are comparable in i|ualilv 
to those available in reputable residence uni- 
vensities or technical schools, in others the 
in.striictors are clearly unfitted for their work 
aiuf the study in.ilerials are plainly shoddy. 
Intense competition tjuickly leil to (juestionable 
practises. Some schools claimed m their adver- 
ti.semcnts advantages both ab.solute and relative 
which were plainly imjxissible. Specious offers 
of reduced fees “for a short time only” were 
made; “added inducements,” such as a free 
camera, were held out, “testimonials” of satis- 
fied cu.slomers and imrolment figures were 
faked, such phrases as “personal instruction” 
gro.ssly misused. Students were admitted to 
courses who could not possibly benefit from 
them because of tlieir lack of ipialification. 
Worthless diplomas ami job guaranties were 
distributed. A few years ago such practises 
brought correspondence instruction into such 
disrepute that the older ami more responsible 
institutions undertook to restrain the blatantly 
fraudulent. As a result of jirosccutions and 
attempts to regulate by local laws and through 
the h'ederal Trade C'ommission many “diploma 
mills” were closeil and some of the worst frauds 
abolished. In 1926 the National Home Study 
Council was founded to promote “.sound edu- 
cational standards and ethical busine.ss jiracti.scs 
within the home .study field”; this organization 
is financed by ami gives its endorsement to a 
number of the most reputable correspondence 
schools. 

'J'he pedagogical potentialities of correspond- 
ence arc hard to determine. It is jvlainly possible 
to teach many, although not all, vocations by 
correspondence. 'I’hc almost unanimous view 
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of academic educators that a so-called liberal 
education cannot be imparted or fostered by 
correspondence must not be accepted at its face 
value. It seems clear that in the academic (iclds 
some subjects may be satisfactorily taught in 
this way and that for those without means or 
opportunity for anything else correspomlence 
instruction in almost any subject has positive 
value. This judgment applies with special force 
to correspondence instruction instituted by gov- 
ernment bodies in the United States, Canada, 
I’orto Rico and Australia for members of the 
army and navy, children of lighthou.se keepers, 
isolated settlers and the like and in Soviet 
Russia for peasants in remote regions. I’he 
correspondence departments of several promi- 
nent universities (Chicago, for example) have 
taken the jiosition, ilesjiite the views of many 
residence coiinsc instructors, that eorre.spond- 
ence courses are better than residence courses 
because “[lersonal attention is more nearly real- 
ized,” but no university has abandoned its 
residence classes. Until a eomparati\e study 
of the elfeets of correspondence and residence 
education has been made it must remain an 
oj>en <|uestion whether the shortcomings which 
are attributed to correspondence instruction in 
non-vocational subjects, such as superliciality 
and standardization, are peculiar to correspond- 
ence or general in the American educational 
system. 

Ul'RHKRT Solow 
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CORRUFI’ PRACTISES ACES. The term 
corrupt practises acts has come to include not 
onl)^ tho.se laws which aim to prevent bribery, 
intimitlation and fraud at elections but also the 
so-called publicity kuvs and the laws which reg- 
ulate campaign fuiuls in various other ways. 
Strictly speaking, a jiiiblicity law is not a penal 
statute whereas a corrupt practises act is. But 
regardless of this teclmical distinction it is now 
coitimon usage to include all laws relating to 
campaign funds under this heading. 

Although many American states had consti- 
tutional provisions and laws against bribery and 
intimidation in connection with elections before 
1890, the growth of American corrujit practises 
legislation tlates from the passage of the New 
York law in that year. 'Ehis law and other state 
laws which followed were modeled more or less 
after the English Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Act of 1883. By the close of tlu‘ century seven- 
teen states had passetl laws. 'I 'he revelations 
concerning the part} campaign funds in the 
presidential election of 1904 focused public at- 
tention upon the question and gave an important 
impetus to the movement for corrective legisla- 
tion. Democratic charges that corporations were 
supplying funds for the Republicans in order to 
buy influence with the administration, coupled 
with the exposure of corruption in business and 
politics by the “inuckrakcrs” and the prevalent 
antitrust sentiment, contributed to the passage 
of the first federal law in 1907, which forbade 
contributions by corporations to party campaign 
funds. Two years later the jirovisions of the 
federal law of 18S3 regarding the solicitation of 
funds from federal employees and in federal 
buildings were reenacted. In 1910 the first 
federal publicity law was pa.ssed; it was supple- 
mented by other federal corrupt practises legis- 
lation in 19T1, 1912, 1918 and 1925. In addition 
every state except Illinois, Mississippi and 
Rhode Island now has some kind of statute or 
statutes to regulate campaign funds. 

'Ehe corrupt practises acts in force today 
sometimes apply only to the nominating process 
or to elections and sometimes to both. The laws 
attempt to eliminate corruption by relying upon 
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certain general principles. Bribery, intimidation 
and other corrupt election practises, which were 
crimes at common law, are generally declared 
statutory crimes. In addition publicity of cam- 
paign receipts and expenditures is secured by 
compelling candidates and political committees 
to file detailed, itemized reports showing the 
names of contributors, the size of their contribu- 
tions, the nature of the expenditures made and 
the amount expended for each. These accounts 
arc filed with some public ofiiccr before or after 
election or in some cases at both times and are 
open to public inspection. 'I 'he federal law of 
1 925 provides for statements not only before and 
after elections but also four times in the course 
of each year, to insure j-mblicity of contributions 
made to meet tlelicits inciirretl in the campaigns. 

Another general type of provision in these 
acts is limitation of the amount of money that 
can be expended by candidates- A few states also 
limit total party expenditures. I>imitations are 
sometimes specific in amount, sometimes vari- 
able with the salary of the office sought or with 
the number of electors. 7 'hc last type of limita- 
tion recognizes that there is no absolute limit to 
legitimate expenditures but that this must vary 
with the number of voters to be reached. Further 
refinements allowing for the increased expense 
of reaching foreign and rural voters have not 
yet been attempted. 'I’hc federal law of 1925 
combines the specific and variable limitations by 
permitting election expenditures ec|uivalent to 
three cents for each vote cast for the office in the 
last election, with a limit of ^[15000 for a rejire- 
sentative and $25,000 for a senator, certain ex- 
penses such as personal traveling expenses not 
being counted toward this amount. In addition, 
most corrupt practi.scs acts carefully limit j)o- 
litical expenditures to certain specific purposes, 
such as advertising, headquarters, traveling ex- 
penses and telephone and telegrapih, and in some 
cases definitely prohibit expenditures for certain 
purposes. Lastly, the laws restrict the source of 
campaign funds by prohibiting the receipt of 
contributions from corporations and in many 
cases the solicitation of funds from civil service 
appointees. 

Both state and federal laws are so defective as 
to be unable to prevent some of the grossest 
abuses. They are inadequate in several respects: 
they do not provide sufficient publicity; they do 
not fix responsibility; they do not make it worth 
anyone’s while to enforce them; and they are full 
of loopholes. The federal law is particularly 
weak because it fails to reach primary elections. 


Apparently the Newberry case caused’ Conffrew 
to avoid extending federal regulation to pri- 
maries, even though the decision of the couix in 
that case, by virtue of Justice McKenna’s opin- 
ion, leaves the question open. I'he Senate has, 
however, by using its power to judge of the 
qualifications of its own members, exercised 
some control over senatorial primaries, as in the 
exclusion of Frank L. Smith in 1928 and William 
S. Vare in 1929 for primary expenditures ex- 
ceeding a rather vaguely conceived proper limit. 

Despite their shortcomings American laws 
have been of considerable value in raising the 
whole level of elections. The English laws, 
however, have been much more effective. ’I’he 
law of 1883 was amended and strengthened in 
several respects in 1918, 1922 and 1928. The 
activities of non-party associations were more 
strictly regulated by the amendments and the 
necessary changes were made to bring the limits 
of expenditure to accord with the extensions of 
the franchise. Although the English law is not 
without some defects today it has been success- 
ful in preventing most of the election abuses. It 
is safe to say that elections are more cleanly and 
efficiently conducted in England than in any 
other country in the world. Party funds, hou- 
ever, are still secret in England. 

Germany and France do not possess compre- 
hensive corrupt practises legislation. Bribery is 
prohibited in these countries, but the word is 
more narrowly interpreted than in the United 
States and England. In both countries all 
electoral funds are secret. 

James K. Pollock 
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CORRUPTION, POLITICAL 

General. Political corruption is the misuse 
of public power for private profit. Not all acts 
which benefit the officeholder at the expense of 
the people are corrupt, else the term would in- 
clude all taxation by an absolute monarch to 
provide accustomed luxuries for his family and 
court, all fees and dues paid by serfs to their 
feudal lords, all sacrifices and gifts given to the 
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priestly class in theocracies. Acts illegal in them- 
selves and calculated to benefit the officeholder 
are obviously corrupt. But neither the question 
of formal legality nor that of the sufferance of 
the act by the mass of the people is of the essence 
of the concept. Where the best opinion and 
jKilitical morality of the time, examining the 
intent and setting of an act, judge it to represent 
a sacrifice of public for private benefit, it must 
be held corrupt. 

No political group has been entirely free from 
jobbery, but corruption has not prevailed to an 
equal degree at all times or under all conditions. 
It has resjiondcd to varying opportunities for 
the misuse of power created by particular gov- 
ernmental institutions, to psychological drives 
present in the contemporary cultural milieu, 
to pressures arising under the existing scheme of 
economic arrangements. Any analysis of its 
prevalence must therefore regard corruption as a 
phenomenon of group psycla^logy, conditioned 
by the i-ntire cultural setting of the group; and 
no remedial program can be successful if it 
limits itself atomistically to prosecution of indi- 
vidual ollenders or even to administrative 
reorganization. 

Corruption presupposes the existence of 
j>ublic oflicials with power to choose between 
two or more courses of action, and the possession 
by the government of .some power or wealth or 
source of wealth which can be taken or used to 
private advantage, liven relatively simple so- 
cieties contain these prerequisites. What we 
know of primitive society suggests that on the 
whole corruption is .scarce, primarily because 
of the dominance of tradition in determining 
comluct and the immediacy of control which is 
possible in the usual small unit. Among many 
African tribes, liowevcr, the political unit is 
large, the government is monarchical, court pro- 
cedure gives considerable power to the king and 
his council, and fines arc retained in whole or in 
part by the king, his council or his attendants. 
'Fhe presence of all these prerequisites for cer- 
tain types of jobbery results in the appearance of 
corruption, notably among the Ho-Ewc, the 
Dahomi and the tribes of Yorubaland. 

The bribery of judges appears as a problem in 
the history of the Egyptians, Babylonians and 
Hebrews. The sons of Eli used their position as 
priests to extort more than their share of the 
sacrifices from the people. Among the Greeks 
corruption was rather slow in developing. 
Government was on a relatively small scale in 
the city-state, a professional political group ap- 
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peared late, and the citizens evidenced an effec-- 
tive interest in their government. But by the 
fifth century B.c. bribery of Greek officials by 
foreign powers was common. Extreme corrup- 
tion came with the increased economic activity 
and the political apathy of the fourth century 
B.c. New opportunities for joeculation and 
bribery appeared in the increased wealth of the 
state, while the interest of the citizens in their 
government waned and attendance at public 
meetings had to be stimulated by payment. 

In Rome too venality did not appear on a large 
scale until indemnities, tributes, spoils and 
colonial revenues increased the wealth of the 
republie. The policy of considering the de- 
pendencies solely as sources of revenue for the 
republic was copied by the unpaid governors, 
who exploited the j>rovinces shamelessly for 
their own profit. Bribery was common in public 
elections, in the .senate, inthc courts. Public con- 
tracts of various kinds furnished an income to 
the contractors and to the officials charged with 
letting the contracts. The sources of public 
revenue — gold mines, salt mines, forests, cus- 
toms and taxes — were farmed out to companies 
who used every available means to obtain the 
contracts and extorted all they could under 
them. Under the empire the rapacity of provin- 
cial governors and of ta.v farmers was somewhat 
restrained, but a new evil was introduced in the 
open sale of public office on a hereditary, freely 
tran.smis.siblc basis 'Phe elements most likely to 
revolt undei the prevailing system of corruption 
were carefully bribed — the army with money, 
the populace with “bread and circuses.” 

In all these forms of jobbery Roman political 
life was foreshadowing future developments in 
the political life of the world. Not all the forms 
continued unchanged in detail in subsequent 
history, and their relative importance changed in 
response to peculiar conditions which favored 
now one form, now another. During mediaeval 
times the principal forms of corruption were 
probably the extortion of revenues by central 
and local administrations and the perversion of 
justice. The courts of kings and feudal barons 
tended to become instrumentalities serving the 
pecuniary interest of their patrons. In England 
even the common law courts developed corrupt 
practises, and the charges against Bacon indicate 
that the institution of the chancellorship was not 
an adequate remedy for the injustices of the 
common law courts. In France the fifteenth 
century witnessed the restoration of the sale of 
judicial offices. 
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'I’hc age of exploration and colonization re- 
estahlished the conditions which had prf)duced 
the exploitation of the jirovinces under the 
Roman Republic. Spanish and rortuguese colo- 
nial governors enriched themselves through 
their almost alisolute power over colonies far 
removed from the central goxernrnents, which 
w'cre corrupt and interested in the colonies only 
for the revenue to be derived from them. I’he 
olhcials of the British hast India Company in 
India amassed fortunes by a variety til venal 
practises. 

Lecky has said that “it is probable that the 
moral standard of most men is much lower in 
political judgments than in private matters in 
which their own intere.sts are concerned” 
{History of YAiropion Morals^ 2 \'ols., 3rd ed. 
I/indon 1N77, vol. i, p. 151). It is doubtful 
whether political morality is worse than average 
business morality. 'I'he increasingly frequent 
contacts between the two lyjx's of m<>rality in 
the modern state has reproduced and surpas.sed 
some of the worst features of Roman political 
corruption. Attempts to control trade in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the mercantile 
system and the continental system produced 
well developed mechanisms of smuggling, in 
many cases allied with olFieial corruption. 'Rhe 
grant of monopoly rights has frequently come as 
a result of extensive bribery, as in the cases of 
the British East intlia Company and the South 
Sea Company. In the early nineteenth century 
corporate charters, especially in the United 
States, were obtained by notoriouslv corrupt 
methods, while the mere right to list the stock 
of the Snia Viscosa on the Bans bourse was ob- 
tained under conditions which led to the down- 
fall of the I'ardieii ministry in iq30. In general, 
attempts to prohibit or control lucrative business 
activities— the sale of alcoholic liquors and 
drugs, the formation of trusts, the exploitation of 
public utility enterprises — have produced job- 
bery and evasion. 

Business and government have also been 
jilaeed in direct relationship with each other 
through the various government contracts, 
which have become increasingly important with 
the growing scale and .scofie of governmental 
activity. Particularly comlucive to corruption 
are contracts for military sufiplies, especially in 
time of war. In modem times war has increas- 
ingly involved the e\]ienditure of tremendous 
sums of money under conditions of relaxed 
public control. Public attention is focused on the 
battle front and on supplying the soldiers with 


everything they may need regardless ot cost. 
After the war surjdus war materials arc disposed 
of at a trifle of their cost. Recognition by busi- 
ness men of the opportunities for tremendous 
profits increases the strain upon the honesty of 
public officials. 'Phe fortune which the Duke (-f 
Marlborough is alleged to have made out of 
illicit war contracts while commanding British 
troops, the wire pulling by members of J’arlia- 
menl in the latter part of the eighleeiith century 
to obtain contracts tor themsehes, the scandals 
which follow^ed the Boer War, are examples in 
point. 

Bribery of voters and of legislatures largely 
disappeared from the Roman l:)mpire with the 
increasing power of the I'lnjieror — “one does not 
bribe where he can browbeat.” It reapjieared in 
Europe with the rise of rejiresentative assemblies 
to power, especially ova*r finances, Charles v 
bribed the Cortes to vote him finances, William 
III and (ieorge 111 of England manipulated elec- 
tions and bought votes to secure financial sup- 
port in J^arliarnent. Similarly, the manipulation 
of elections by Magyars in non-Magyar di.stricts 
of pre-war Hungary was a confession that old 
methods of oppression could no longer stand in 
the face of the rising tide of dcanocracy and that 
new dev'ices were needed to keep down minority 
groups. 

If bribery was sometimes employed to sustain 
the waning power of a decaying monarchy or 
aristocracy, it has also been cmjiloyed as an 
opening wedge by a new class seeking political 
]>ovver ami social prestige commensurate with 
its economic power. 'Phe nabobs of Imgland 
bought seats in the Commons, partly to ]irotect 
their fortunes in the Jvast India Company, but 
primarily because it allorded them an entrance 
into a .select social cireleand w^as a stejqiing stone 
to the even more coveted House of JvOrds. I'lie 
sale of honors which still forms one of the im- 
portant sources of party funds in Plngland rests 
upon the same desire of wealthy industrialists 
lor social recognition. 'Phe willingness of mil- 
lionaires to lavish fortunes ujion senatorial cam- 
paigns in the United States is remini.scent of 
.similar activities by wealthy Romans under the 
empire. 

Corru]ition is not restricted to western peo- 
ples. In Japan the naval scandals of iqiq, the 
bribery of members of parliament during the 
second Okuma ministry and the widespread cor- 
rupt election prac.tiscs which the act of 1901 has 
proved powerless to stop evidence the existence 
of jobbery. 'Phe situation is even worse in Chinac 
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Public offices arc bought for profit, tenure of 
office is uncertain because of the constant danger 
of revolutions, control by the central govern- 
ment is slight. Fortunes arc amassed by ex- 
tortion and embezzlement of funds obtained 
from taxes and from foreign bankers, ostensibly 
for public improvements. 'Fhe multiplicity of 
generals with their mercenary followings adds a 
further element of extortion, while brigandage is 
frequently winked at by public authorities in 
exchange for proper jiayment. 

Behind the wide variety of penalties for cor- 
ruption under diflferent governments lie such 
factors as the influence of tradition, the desire 
of liigh officials to eliminate the diversion of 
funds by subordinates, the consciousness of 
danger on the part of the dominant class. Jn 
England, where a century and a half ago bribery 
was accepted as a matter of course, mere misuse 
of a railroad pass resulteil in the resignation of a 
member of I’arliament in iq3i. In the I'-gvpt of 
llarmhab judges who aecejited bribes were exe- 
cuted; in pri'sent day Russia corrufitionists of all 
kinds may still face a firing squad, while m Japan 
mere ilemotion from office may be considered 
sullicient punishment, A private indi\idiial in- 
volved in liribery gencTally suffers a less drastic 
penalty than the public official who has ac- 
cepted the bribe. 'The former has acted as an 
individual, the latter has betrayed a trust reposed 
in him by the juiblic and has reflected upon the 
integrity of all members of the public service. 

'Fhe exposure of corruption may come 
through indnitluals or organizations conscien- 
tious enough and powerful enough to bring the 
matter into the open and even to halt it — if only 
temporarily. More often, especially under the 
modern party system, exposures result from the 
desire of the “outs” to obtain jiower, so that they 
may themselves enjov' the benefits and perqui- 
sites of office. In many Latin American coun- 
tries, where elections arc mere farces, revolution 
is the only way of accomplishing this change. 
Revolutions such as those of 11)30 are usually 
announced as attempts to get rid of corrupt 
officials; ex-jiresidents may even be convicted of 
embezzlement, as in the case of Leguia of Pcni 
in 1931. While some imjirovement in conditions 
has often resulted from such revolutions, in the 
past flagrant corruption has generally continued, 
for the benefit of the new government. The 
Latin American countries as a whole have never 
been able to escape from the venal traditions set 
by the Spanish and Portuguese colonial adminis- 
trations. 'Fhe Italy of Mussolini is largely sul^- 
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ject to the same problems of jobbery that faced 
pre-war Itaiy. 

The tremendous improvements in official 
morality which the Communist government of 
Ru.ssia has achieved indicate that a violent 
break with the traditions of the past is j)ossible. 
But the reason for the change is to be sought less 
in the fact of revolution itself than in the crusad- 
ing zeal of the Communist party, which leads it 
to ferret out and punish severely all corrupt 
officials. IJnle.ss .some more permanent force, 
such as a non-pecuniary system of values or a 
permanently heightened sense of communal 
service, arises to take the place of this crusading 
spirit, which is certain to vanish, Russian official 
morality may degenerate. 'Fhe histories of 
Switzerland and Iviiglaiul, however, indicate 
that countries may permanently and w'ithout 
x'iolenie escape from traditions of corruption. 

No particular type of government jiresents a 
guaranty against corrujition. 'Fhe jiajiacy and 
theocratic stales like the 1 lebrew state contrib- 
uted to the broad stream of corruption that 
flowed from secular states of all types. Certain 
institutions, however, may servr as aids to 
honest administration. 'Fhe development of the 
civil service, with adequate salaries and perma- 
nent tenure, has removed an important source 
of corrujilion and tended to develop a profes- 
sional C(Kle of ethics among civil servants. Cor- 
rujilion has largely disappeared from the civil 
service of the more advanced countries. Gov- 
ernment bodies set up for the express purpose of 
detecting inefficiency and corruption, such as the 
Commissariat for Workers’ and Feasants’ In- 
sjieetion {Rubliriu) m Russia, may sv rve some 
juirpose where their activity is sjnirred on by 
some group definitely interested in the purifica- 
tion of government and powerful enough to 
bring it about. 

In last analysis venality can be eliminated only 
where power to do so is linked with the desire 
to do so. Little progress is to be exjiecled where 
those in power either benefit from corruption or 
fail to recognize the necessity for its elimination. 
Mernbeni of a particular class, having appropri- 
ated the resources of the government, may, as in 
England, demaiul honest government to protect 
their W'caith. But this cla.ss mu.st struggle agains^ 
a new'^ class of corruptionists developed by the 
new opportunities for jobbery which arc con- 
stantly arising. Ignorance of the existence of 
corruption or of its importance in everyday life, 
diftu.scd responsibility, widespread benefit de- 
rived by a large disinherited (dement in the 
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voting population from the lavish distribution of 
spoils, political apathy and indifference, a 
pecuniarily minded culture which values all 
things in tentis of money — all contribute to 
fastening the tradition of corruption upon the 
political life of a natit)n. 

Joseph J. Senturia 

United States. Among the great modem 
nations the Uniti-d States has had perhaps the 
least enviable rejnitation as regards the probity 
of its p{)litical life. For this the American form of 
government is partially accountable. Separation 
of powers jiromotes an irresponsibility which 
facilitates corriijition; by eon! using the govern- 
mental process it makes impossible that vigilance 
which IS not only the priee of liberty but of 
political purity as well. 'Fhe virtually uncon- 
trolled power of the president over the national 
administration places him in a position to grant 
favors to his personal and political friends. 'Fhe 
appointments and bank scandals under Jackson, 
the Whisky Ring and the Star Route frauds in 
the Republican administrations following the 
Civil War, the oil .scandals under 1 larding, are 
the logical fruits of a powerful and irre.sponsible 
e.xecutivc establishment. 'I'lirough his power of 
appointment and removal the president can, if 
he choose, control for partisan and corrupt pur- 
poses the activities of such agencies as the 1 ariff 
Commission, the Shipping Board and the Fed- 
eral IVade Commission. In the administration of 
tax laws refunds atul penalties can be used to 
reward or punish. “(li\e me control of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau,” says Senator Couz- 
ens of Michigan, “and I will run the politics of 
the country.” 

A similar situation exists in American state, 
city and county government. Favoritism and 
discrimination in the use of the taxing power, 
misuse of funds, contract frauds and job patron- 
age are common evils attendant ujion the ad- 
ministrative wilderness which is America. I'he 
situation in the state governments is aggravated 
by the existence of plural rather than single 
executives. The direct election of numerous 
executive officers diffuses responsibility. 'J'he 
government of the state of New York, for 
example, prior to reorganization, consi.sted of 
“one hundred and sixty-nine departments, 
bureaus, boards, institutions, commissions and 
offices” with no centralized control or respon- 
sibility; there were sixteen methods of appoint- 
ment and seven of removal. There have been in 
the United States governors who trafficked in 
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pardons, who employed the state military forces 
tt) break strikes for friendly employers, and who 
used their veto power to defeat legislation un- 
favorable to their friends. A recent secretary of 
state for New \'ork, m making the state census, 
squandered public moneys upon her relatives 
and friends. A treasurer of Illinois illegally 
withheld over Si, 000,000 due the state as 
interest on public funds in his control. Among 
city governments there arc few where the control 
of taxation and expenditure is lodged in a single 
responsible head. More than 3000 counties, 
raising and spending millions of dollars for 
roads, sch(K)ls, public health, law enforcement 
and general welfare, constitute a paradise for 
peculation. 'Fheir government is chaotic, a 
“dark continent” in American politics. Cook 
county, Illinois, for example, has thirty-four 
separate and independent bodies with power to 
levy and collect taxes. 

The complicated nature of the American 
elective process transfers political control from 
the voter to the machine. 'The election of some 
50,000 tyj>es of officials, varying from president 
to pound keejver, imposi's upon the voter obliga- 
tions which he cannot fulfil. In Chicago there 
have been as many as 6000 nominees in a single 
primary election and a recent ballot in that city 
carried the names of 257 candidates for fifty- 
three offices exclusive of presidential electors. 
Direct legislation creates an additional burden; 
the San Francisco ballot in 1922 contained 
fifty-two initiative and referendum jvroposals. 
In his bewilderment the voter turns to the 
only source of guidance he knows — the pro- 
fessional politician. This situation engenders the 
jiolitical boss and his machine, both of which 
thrive upon jxilitical corruption. 

The machine fares best in the large cities, 
whose rapid growth has created a veritable 
bonanza for corruptionists. Since i860 the 
jiopulation of Chicago has increased from 
109,260 to over 3,000,000, that of New York 
from 1,174,779 to over 6,000,000 and that of 
Philadelphia from 565,529 to over 2,000,000. 
Jefferson, writing to Madison in 1787, said: “I 
think our governments will remain virtuous for 
many centuries; as long as they (the people) are 
chiefly agricultural. . . . When they get piled 
upon one another in large cities, as in Europe, 
they will become corrupt as in Europe.” James 
Bryce says of city governments, “they are usu- 
ally worse when the population exceeds 100,000, 
and includes a large proportion of recent im- 
migrants.” Rising realty values make it possible 
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for persons “in the know” to make fortunes 
through judicious speculation, euphemistically 
called “honest graft.” Increasing needs for 
transportation, water supply, sewage systems, 
street paving and public buildings create addi- 
tional opjiortunitics. With annual budgets run- 
ning into hundreds of millions, with miliums in 
contracts to be awarded and w ith irresponsibility 
and confusion in government, corruption is 
inevitable. The awarding of contracts to friendly 
contractors, the .sale of leases, franchises and 
other special privileges, even the sale of political 
and judicial offices, create a well filled party 
treasury from which the machine can finance its 
charitable and vote getting enterprises. 'J^he 
great number of foreign born and property less 
citizens in the large cities represent a boily of 
shock troops of the “organization,” bound to it 
by the judicious distribution f>f favors. Since a 
l.irge proportion of these regular machine 
voters pay no direct taxes, they tend to be in- 
different to reckless expenditures and feel them- 
selves but remotely affected by corruption in 
pulilic office. 

One of the princijial sources of corruption 
lies in the regulation of public morals. The ad- 
ministration ot legislation against jirostilution, 
gambling and the liquor traffic offers an oppor- 
tunity to the politically controlled police to 
le^ y tribute upon the so-called underworld. IJy 
overlooking the violations of those who pay and 
by rigorously enforcing the laws against those 
who do not, corrujit public servants have a 
wcafum for extorting tribute from those en- 
gaged in such activities. I'he \’ice Commission 
of Chicago in 191J estimated the annual protil 
from ]>rostitution at $15,000,000, out of which 
$3,000,000 went to the police. Since the adop- 
tion of the liigbteeiith Amendment the illicit 
litjuor business has grown t.) staggering pro- 
portions. At a con.servative estimate made be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, 13,000,000 gallons of industrial 
alcohol were illegally diverted in 1926. 'I’his 
would make about 39,000,000 gallons of bootleg 
liquor which even at four dollars a quart would 
be worth over $600,000,000. And this does not 
include profits from brewing, distilling and 
smuggling. With such profits the bootlegger can 
afford to be generous in buying protection. 
Former Mayor Dever of Chicago said in 1926 
that when he took office there were between 
15,000 and 20,000 places openly selling liquor 
and that 60 percent of the Chicago police were 
engaged directly or indirectly in the liquor 


business. A Philadelphia grand jury in 192S dis- 
closed that policemen and detectives were be- 
coming fabulously rich from the business of 
“selling protection.” Police and enforcement 
officers in that city, it was e.stimatcd, collected 
about $2,000,000 annually from bootleggers and 
their allies. 

Control of these sources of graft rests ulti- 
mately uprin victory at the polls. 'I'o insure suc- 
ce.ss the machine frequently scruples at nothing. 
Fraudulent registration, “colonizing,” repeating 
false counts, even violence, are some of the tac- 
tics employed. Money is poured into campaigns; 
in the single Pennsylvania Republican primary 
of 1926 over $3,000,000 was spent by the various 
factions. The bulk of this money comes from 
business men who in turn expect favors at the 
hands of the successful candidates. 

Natural resources of incalculable value in the 
posses.sion of the federal and .state governments 
have constituted a standing temptation to cor- 
ruption. Out of approximately 1,300,000,000 
acres of land, including timber, oil and mineral 
resources, the nation has disposed of all but 
about 400,000,000. Benjamin Hibbard in his 
History of the Public Land Policies says: 
“Throughout the history of the public domain, 
fraud has been prevalent.” In the Yazoo land 
scandal in 1789 95 a whole legislature was 
bribed and corruption reached ev’cn to the 
national administration. Following the Civil 
War came the railroad grants under which ap- 
proximately 190,000,000 acres of public domain 
were given to railroad corporations. “The im- 
mense swamp land grants,” says Ise in his The 
United States Forest Policy, “were secured 
largely by fraud, for the advantage of private 
individuals having political influence. ...” 
(iigantic frauds were committed under the 
Timber and Stone Act. Tlie Oregon land frauds 
involved government officials high and low, in- 
cluding a United States senator. 'Phe 'Peapot 
Dome and Elk Hills oil deals, which were 
characterized before the Ibiited States Supreme 
Court as having been “consummated by means 
of conspiracy, fraud and bribery,” reached to the 
very doors of the White House. Most recently 
the disposal of water power resources by the 
federal government has involved charges of 
pressure brought to bear by the power interests. 

Beyond the opportunities that the expanding 
economic life of America has offered to corrup- 
tion and the defects of American political organ- 
ization in the control of it, there is the general 
cultural milieu which has made corruption and 
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racketeering an integral part of American soci- 
ety. Corruption is in a sense a product of the 
way of life of an acquisitive society, where 
“money talks,” where that which “works” is 
justified, and where people arc judged by what 
they have rather than what they are. 'I’he growth 
and consolitlation of American business into 
ever larger units have increased the pressures of 
private interests upon public servants. Ihit even 
more important is the fact that they have cre- 
ated a society in which pecuniary values are 
dominant. In such a society prestige is measured 
in terms of wealth. Successful grafters and cor- 
ruptionists become respected, and a million 
dollars covers a multitutle of sins. 

luir a situation which is the resultant of so 
complex a set of factors there can be no simple 
remedy. A good deal can, however, be done 
through governmental reorganization; certainly 
without it the power of the machine cannot be 
broken. A reduction in the number of elective 
officers with authority concentrated in the hands 
of a few resjionsible officials would make the 
task of the citizen easier and free him somewhat 
from the domination of the boss, 'fhe American 
belief that any citizen is qualified to perfonn 
almost any governmental task throws ailminis- 
tration into the hands of amateurs, making 
“experts” of politicians and politicians of ex- 
perts. Fortunately this notion is gradually giving 
way to a recognition of the need for non- 
political administrative officers. Some little 
progress has also been made in the adoption of 
an efficient budget system. The bureau of the 
budget in the national government is handi- 
cajiped, however, by the power of Congress over 
appropriations, and the “pork barrel” remains a 
familiar institution. Not all “pork” is corrupt. 
But when a legislator secures governmental 
favors for his community merely to insure his 
own continuance in power, he is heing jiolitically 
corrupt. The development of an effective budget 
bureau, similar to the treasury in England, 
W'ould be a distinct ste]> forw'ard. To insure 
greater responsibility it has been proposed that 
cabinet members be allowed to appear before 
Congress to answer questions concerning the 
work of their departments. But such refomis arc 
hardly possible so long as we cling t(^ the fetish 
of checks and balances. A partial integration is 
now effected through the appearance, sometimes 
compulsory, of administrative officers before 
congressional committees. 

Administrative reorganizations are also being 
effected in many of our state governments. New 


York has adopted an executive budget and has 
concentrated control of administration in eight- 
een departments under the immediate direction 
of the governor. Similar reforms arc being 
undertaken in other states and some fourteen 
have thus far been reorganized. But everywhere 
the reorganization has been the result of com- 
promise with political, official and institutional 
interests and nowhere has it been as thorough as 
the situation requires. Over four hundred cities 
have adopted the city manager fonn of govern- 
ment. 'J’hroLigh home rule jirovisions local 
governments are breaking away from the clumsy 
control of state legislatures and there is a healthy 
trend in the direction of state administrative 
control. Thus in twenty-eight states jnnver is 
given to state offici.ils to order a reassessment 
of properly whenever irregularities appear. 
1 wcnty-tvvt) states maintain supervision over 
municipal indebtedness and six exercise con- 
siderable control over municipal budget making. 
'I’he county for the most j)art remains terra 
im Off nit a to reform. 

Beyond the sphere of administrative re- 
organization little progress has been made. The 
conservation policy of Roost:velt and Pinchot 
has saved several large areas of the public 
domain from ruthless exploitation, but the ap- 
plication of such a policy has been a belated one. 
In the regulation of elections, especially of 
primaries, where the greatest corruption lies, 
Congress has only a limited power. Perma- 
nent registration laws centrally administered by 
pennanent civil .servants, better policing of 
elections, more rigorous corrupt practises acts 
and the ultimate assumption by the government 
of the burden of camjniign expenses are obvious 
remedies. But it may well be that the entire 
machinery of reform represents only a palliative 
unless it is accompanied by a transformation of 
the pecuniary standards of American society. 

PuTKR H. Odegard 
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S., Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome (New York 
1910) chs. i-ii; I<"errcro, ()., CJrandezza e detadenza di 
Roma, 5 vols. (Milan 1902-07), tr. by A. !•:. Zimmem 
(London 1907 09), especially vols. i-ii; Weber, Max, 
“Politik als Beruf” in his Cesammelte pohtisike 
Schnjtcn (Munich 1921) p. 396-450; Louis-Lucas, 
Paul, Etude sur la venalitc des (harfje^ et fonitiom 
pubhques, 2 vols. (Pans 1SS2); McCabe, Joseph, The 
Taint in Politics (London 1920); Porritt, 1 C. and A. (L, 
Unreformed House of (Jommons, 2 vols. (1 .ondon 1903); 
Namier, L. B., Structure of Politics at the Atiession of 
(leorfie iii, 2 vols. (London 1929); Ilolzman, James, 
M., Nabobs in England (New York 1926); Haring, C. 
H., “Revolutions m South America” in Foreign 
Affairs, vol. ix (1930-31) 277-96; Great IJntain, 
Royal Commission on War Stores in South Africa, 
Report, Parliameniary Papers by Command, CCmd. 
3127 31, 5 vols. (1906). 

Uniill) S tails. Kent, Prank R., The Great Game 
of Pohtus (New York 1923), and Political Behavior 
(New York 192S); Brooks, R. C., Corruption in 
Ameriian Politics and J.tje (New Yoik 1910); Ostro- 
jjorskv, M. 1 ., La di'inocratie et roiganisation des pat - 
tie\ politicfues, 2 vols. (Pans 1903), ir. by P. Claike 
(New \’ork 1902); Bryce, James, 'The Ameiuan Com- 
monwealth, 2 vols. (new cd. New York 1922 23), 
Merriam, Charles, The Ameriian Party System (New 
York 1922); Croly, 11 . 1 )., The Promise of Amcncan 
Life (New York 1909), Lrpprnann, Walter, Itnft and 
Mastery (New York 1914), Hibbard, B. II., History of 
the Public Land Poltiies (New York 1024), Ise, John, 
The United States Forest Polity (New Haven mjzo), 
and The United States Oil Policy (New 1 laven 1926;, 
■^rhomp.son, J. (I., Urbanization (New York 1927); 
Cruikshank, A. B., Popular Misgovernment in the 
United States (New' York 1920); Howe, P'. C., 
Privilege and Denioiracy in America (New "SOrk 1910), 
Kales, A. M., Unpopular Government in the I 'tvted 
States (Chicago 1914); Myers, (i., History of Tam- 
many Hall (2nd ed. New Yf)ik 1917), an<) History of 
Public Franchises in New York City (New 'S'ork 1900); 
Adams, Ck 1 *'., Chapters of Erie (Boston 1S71), Hich- 
born, P’ranklin, The System (.San I'rantisco J915); 
Lynch, D., "Boss" Tweed (New York 1927); Steffens, 
Lincoln, The Shame of the Cities (New York 1904); 
Wooddy, C. H., The Chicago Primary of Jcj ::6 
(ChicaRO 1926). 

CORTES. See Legislative Assemblies. 

CORTES, HERNANDO (1485-1547), Spanish 
conquistador and colonial administrator in 
Mexico. In 1504 he sailed for Santo Domingo, 
and after remaining seven years he accompanied 
Diego Vcldzquez to the conquest and settlement 
of Cuba, where under Velazquez’ governorship 
he was an active and popular member of the 
colony. In spite of a quarrel with the jealous and 
domineering governor Cortes was chosen in 
1518 to command an expedition to follow up 
explorations of the previous year along the coasts 
of Yucatan and Mexico. The story of the con- 
quest of Mexico — of the bold march into the 
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highlands of the interior, of the calculated 
audacity which overawed Montezuma and his 
hordes of warriors and of tl)c involved scries of 
events which ended in the capture of the Venice- 
like citadel of the Aztec in August, 1521- is told 
most graphically in the live long reports for- 
warded by C’ortes to the Spanish king (“Cartas 
dc rclacion” in Bihlioteai de iiutores espaholes, 
vol. xxii, Madrid 1884, p. 1-153; tr. by J. B. 
Morris, London 1928). Convinced of the great 
importance of the newly conquered lands the 
crown, ignoring Velazquez’ charges of insub- 
ordination, confirmed Cortes’ dc facto ailminis- 
tration and commissioned him governor and 
captain general. Of inflexible jnirpose, never 
failing resourcefulness and self-control, Cortes 
exerted over his ill trained and undisciplined 
soldiers an extraordinary influence. lie busied 
himself with the extension of Spanish settlement 
in southern Mexico, Guatemala and Honduras 
and endeavored to save the natives from the un- 
restrained exploitation which was depopulating 
the islands. His great administrative ability, 
combined with the conviction that he was lead- 
ing a cTu.sade to win heathen souls to the holy 
faith, transformed the hazardous schemes of a 
mere adventurer into the matured policies of a 
constmetive statesman. In 1528 he sailed to 
Spain to face the calumnies of jealous foes. A 1 ■ 
though he was received with highest honors and 
made marquis of the valley of Oaxaca with vast 
estates in the New World, he was deprived of his 
political prtTogatives as gox ernor. Returning to 
Mexico in 1530 he devoted his attention during 
the next ten years to the growing of sugar cane, 
to sheep raising, to silkworm culture and to the 
establishment of new industries. His scicntifi': 
and practical interest in the extension of geo- 
graphical knowledge and in the introduction of 
European plants and animals, as well as his 
continuous concern for the preservation of the 
aborigines, give him a high jilace in the history 
of colonial enterprise. He has been called the 
greatest of the conquistadores, if not the ablest 
man that Spain jiroduced in that age. 

Clarence H. Haring 

Consult: Merriman, R. B., The Rise of the Spanish 
Fimpire, voks. i- 111 (New York 1918-25) vol. iii, p. 
4 .'> 9 ~S* 3 . and Trilical bib]H)Rraphy p. 538-40; Ban- 
croft, H. IL, History of Mexico, 6 vols. (San Francisco 
1883-88) vol. ii, critical bibliography p. 487-89. 

CORVEE. In its general sense corvee designates 
a service in labor furnished by one man to 
another or to a sovereign. In primitive economy 
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the lack insufficient supply of money made procedure appeared so consistent with prece- 
this a normal form of payment along with the dent and royal privilege that no legislative act 


exchange of goods. In more advanced societies 
It was long retained among slaves and among 
the poorer classes. Among the Romans the 
enfranchise{l sla\e was still bound to perform 
certain services for his master; the state also 
demanded labor from the people of the prov- 
inces for the construction of roads, military 
transport and other public works. In the feudal 
system the corvee was the charge which the 
seigniors most commonly imposed upon their 
vassals. 'The personal corvee rested upon per- 
sonal obligation and often repre.sented the price 
of a serfs freedom. 'I’he real corv'ce was an 
obligation running with the tenancy of land, 
riiere was also the obligation, common to all 
flic vas.sals of .1 lord, to assure the maintenance 
and defense of bis castle and to perform in 
general all work of a jiublic nature, 'flie corvee 
consisted of a certain number of days of w'ork 
with or without dr.ilt animals. At first and for 
men of the lowest ckiss the nuinber of days 
rcquirctl was left to tlu- discretion of the seign- 
ior; gradually it Ik came fixed by contract. 
'J'he increasing libertv of the pea.santry and the 
grow ing security of existence tended to reduce 
the.se burdens, and m France from the fifteenth 
eentury on they gradually dw'indled to insig- 
niticance The) were not, how'ever, entirely 
abolished until the revolution, wffieii they were 
suppressed by the decrees of August, 1789, and 
later by article ()8() of the civil code. 

Kings as feudal lords naturally imposed eor- 
vecs on the peasants of their own domains, but 
from early times they claimed the additional 
right of exacting them from the commoners 
outside of the royal domain for works of a 
public character. 'I’his was notably the case 
when the rulers assumed responsibility for pub- 
lic security. 'J'hcse royal corvees increased with 
the diminution of the seigniorial corvees. In 
the sixteenth century we find them employed 
for military defense, for the forts and for the 
construction of roads. But up to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century they were used only 
temporarily and casually and w ere a real burden 
solely in the frontier regions. 

It was only when the government from 1726 
on undertook the construction of the great 
royal rviads on a large scale that the corvee was 
systematically employed and that it became a 
normal and very heavy charge upon the peas- 
ants. The government saw in it an economical 
means of carrying out its great work, and this 


was invoked to impose it. Inc requisitions were 
regulated solely by ministerial circular letters 
addressed to the iiitendants. The principal one, 
that of May, 1737, affected all peasants over 
twelve years of age and domiciled less than 
four leagues from the road under construction 
and fixed a maximum of thirty days a year per 
man. Any satisfaction of the corvee by a money 
payment was forbidden. In practise there were 
numerous modifications of this general regu- 
lation: the intendants were free to reduce the 
obligations of individuals in their provinces, 
and the /)a\’s (I'ctuls, or royal prov inces, which 
enjoyed a certain ilegrec of financial autonomy, 
notably Languedoc, Burgundy, Brittany and 
Provence, were allovve.il to use paid labor instead 
of the corvee on their roads. In the di.strict 
of Paris, where the great lords and members of 
haricment had their lands, a money tax was 
substituted for the corvik^ But it is certain 
that wherever it was employed the corvee con- 
stituted a very heavy burden for those subjected 
to it. 'Phere were local uprisings, mass deser- 
tions of peasants and imprisonments. Econo- 
mists and philosophic, such as Argenson, the 
Marquis de Mirabeau, Duclos and Voltaire, 
in their writings frequently adv'ocated the abo- 
lition of the corvee on the higlnvays. Certain 
intendants even took the initiative of suppress- 
ing it m their provinces. When one of them, 
'Piirgot. became a cabinet minister he decreed 
its general abolition by an edict of I'cbriiary, 
1776, the preamble of which sets forth at length 
the disadvantages of the system. 'Phereafter 
the roads were to be constructed by free laborers 
paid by the king. In order to insure the neces- 
sary funds a supplementary tax based on the 
land tax was instituted. 

But this reform aroused the protests of the 
privileged cla.sses, who were thereby subjected 
to a new imjiost, and was the king’s chief 
motive in dismissing 'Purgot. The edict was 
revoked by the declaration of August ii, 1776. 
Nevertheless, the previous system was not 
entirely reestablished: each parish was per- 
mitted to substitute a money tax for the corvee, 
and whole provinces, notably Berry, took ad- 
vantage of this privilege. (Iradually the harsh- 
ness of the system diminished, and at the 
approach of the revolution it seemed likely that 
it would soon disappear altogether. The royal 
declaration of June, 1787, established the prin- 
ciple of a money tax proportional to the taille^, 
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wherever the provincial assemblies of 1787 did 
not expressly request continuance of the cor\'cc 
in kind; and this they did in very few cases. 
The Constituent Assembly entirely abolished 
all corporal and special impositions in Aup;usl, 
r78q, and the Convention added construction and 
maintenance of roads to the functions of the 
state, the departments or the coininunes. 

In the year x of the Republic Napoleon re- 
established the corvee under a new name, 
prestation in kind. lie retained, however, the 
principle of substitution of money payment at 
individual option. 'This form, which did not 
j’lossess the ^rave disadvantages of the old royal 
cor\ca*, continued m force in 1*' ranee until 1903. 

In other countries the breakdown of the 
feudal system led to the abolition of the feudal 
cor\ee. In haijrland statute labor on the high- 
ways, which ne\er constitutt'd a .serious burden, 
was abolished in i<S37; in Scotland it was ilone 
away with in 1SS3. 'The corvee system was em- 
ployed e\tensively in modern ligypt, jiarticu- 
larlv in the building of the Suez Canal, but since 
i8qi its use has been ]>ractically abandoned. 

In the American colonies the inadc(.|uac> of 
the volunteer system of road builiiing soon led 
to the adojition of the labor tax, instituted at 
lirst by town ordinance aiul later by .state law 
in most of the states. It remained th(‘ reeognized 
system of road building and repair in new'ly 
developeti territory but was abolished with the 
era of gotid roads. 

Ho. Ksmonin 

Sf'f I’oiK’i'.i) I. amok; Fia iJAi i.sm; Hoads; 'I'axation. 
(Umsult I'ustel de foulanecs, N I)., Hntnite </<•% 
imtituliom pohluiuet dc V<nuininc Ftutuc, 6 vols. 
(Pari.s iSKS-i> 2) vol. i\, p. 76-77, .icSi-87, 40S-14; 
1 lyenne, S 1 C , Dc hi mwt'c Ftumv <7 cu pmtuidici 
dans rajuienne prm ime dv P'r<in( hf-( Jamie (Pai is 1863); 
Vilfrion, E. J. M , Ftudes /iistari(/ues sut 1 ' adminisira- 
tinn dis 7 U)U's pnhlit/ues en J^'rann au.\ dix-n'ptienie rt 
dix-huitiemc siedes, 4 \c)ls (Pans 1862 80); Habaiilt, 
(iabriel. La lun've rnyalc an xv o/v/e (Pari.s igoj;; 
Clement, f'. P., La lan'ec des (hennns en P'ranie et 
spedolemcnt en Fatlau 775/ (I*oitiers iK(>c;); 

I.,etac(mn(iu\, J.. I,e ri'i'tme de la mn'ce en liretafine 
an xvirir siede (Hennes i<)05), Hoy, CJeorj^es, (Jnn'd', 
pfcstations, faxe I'Kimde (Pans i(>i 1); Eesorl, A., “La 
question de la cor\^e des j;rands cheriuns . . . (1776- 
1786)“ in I'Vante, Comity des tra>au\ historii|ues et 
scientifiques. Section tPhisloire modeine (depuis 
1715) et . . . eontemptiraine, A’o7/n'4, et 

doiutnents, no. vii (Pans i(i22) p 40 os 

COSMOPOLri’ANISM signifies a mental atti- 
tude prompting the individual to substitute for 
his attachments to his more immediate liomc- 
land an analogous relationship toward the whole 


world, which he comes to regard as a greater 
and higher fatherland. In distinguishing cos- 
mopolitanism from the kindred concepts, inter- 
nationalism and universalism, it is essential to 
recall that the word received its definitive mean- 
ing in late antiquity, and that its currency in 
the modern languages, into which it pa.ssed as 
a Greek loan word, was most extensive tluring 
the Knlightenmcnt. It is thus inextricably a.sso- 
ciated with the history of these two epochs. 
'Fo remove it from its historical .setting, to 
apply it, as is sometimes done, to phenomena 
of a pre-I Icllenistic period or outside the .stream 
of western culture, involves a transfer of ter- 
minology which lacks precision and is at best 
only conditionally valitl. likewise caution is 
nece.ssary w'hcn a common term is applied to 
the cosmopolitanism of late antiquity and that 
of earl y modern tinu'S. 

d’he nature of cosmopolitanism is fiinda- 
mentallv atfected by the ideal of citizenship 
which the potential cosmopolitan derives from 
his small social group and transfers to a broader 
solidarity. For the Gieeks, whose conception 
of polity was based on the democratic city-state, 
or /W/.S. this ideal can be clearly interpreted in 
terms of a highly developeti social and political 
individualism, confined bv no other bonds than 
a still unbroken religious traditionalism. But 
the exact meaning w'hich .intiquity assigned to 
the concept of the cosmos, by which it denoted 
the broader solidarity, is at the present lime 
difficult to determine. It it be assumed that 
the (Jrceks had in mind something more spe- 
cific than a vague and negative reaction against 
the petty Philistinism ol the city-state or than 
an equally h.izy generalization akin to a formal 
uni\crsalism, the answer to the problem must 
be sought in the general intellectual horizon 
envisaged by the cultureil ( ireek of the time. 
Nor can the cosmopolitanism of any regioii or 
age be cornprehendetl without reference to a 
similar standard. 'I’hus it can be di.scovered to 
what extent, if at all, the varying conceptions 
of cosmopolitanism have been subject to the 
psychological law that every hypothesis of a 
solidarity transcending local or national bound- 
aries conceals a certain consciousness of superi- 
ority which nulividuals attach to their local 
gnuip, nationality, religious faith, race or cul- 
ture. 'I'he modern Marxian who theoretically 
looks forward to uniting the proletariat of the 
entire world is actually concerned only with 
the narrow sphere of the relativ^ely homogene- 
ous and highly developed nations. Similarly a 
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penetrating analysis of cosmopolitanism reveals 
an unconscious limitation of the concept through 
such distinctions as those between Greeks and 
barbarians in antitpiity and between civilized 
and primitive peoples in modern times. In 
order to grasp the real spirit of cosmopolitanism 
in each case, it is necessary to examine the 
conception of the cosmos which consciously or 
unconsciously underlies it. In this connection 
it may be observed that all varieties of pre- 
Christian and non-Christian cosmopolitanism 
lack the concrete idea of a divine plan of salva- 
tion extending to all mankind; this idea is 
present in all forms of cosmopolitanism devel- 
oped within the cultural sphere of Christendom, 
even though such cosmopolitanism may not 
have accepted the Christian dogma or may 
explicitly have disavowed it. 

The general psychological disposition for the 
advent of cosmopolitanism inheres in individ- 
ualism. Before the solidarity of older and more 
primitive social groups can pass into a solidarity 
embracing all mankind, an intermediate or in- 
dividuali.stic stage must be traversed, in which 
the grip of traditional ties is loosened. Once the 
primacy of the individual over his community 
iSecomes exalted into a thesis the way is paved 
for cosmopolitanism to appear as the principle 
of a univcnsal rather than particularistic soli- 
darity. ICstablishing through the symbol of citi- 
zenship an immediate union between the indi- 
vidual and mankind, cosmopolitanism manifests 
itself in this stage of its evolution as an abstract 
univcrsalism. The latter is to be distinguished 
from the concrete type of univcrsalism w^hich 
was common among the romantic jihilosophcrs 
and which finds in intermediate entities- the 
family, state, race or league of nations — agents 
of union between the individual and humanity. 
Where the state as intermediate power is of 
dominant significance, concrete univcrsalism is 
usually termed not cosmopolitanism but inter- 
nationalism. Internationalism by no means im- 
plies that indifference to nationality which nec- 
essarily characterizes cosmopolitanism as a con- 
sequence of its individuali.stic basis. 

The continued development of individualism 
into cosmopolitanism tlepends upon the pres- 
ence of certain sociological conditions. To a 
large extent these are the same as have already 
determined the rise of individualism: deracina- 
tion from the native soil, loss of permanent 
domicile, migration, urbanization, travel and 
such intercourse with foreign peoples and races 
as may result from military expeditions, com- 


mercial relations, congresses of scientists and 
artists, relations with kindred in other lands 
and the knowledge of foreign tongues. Any 
influence, external or internal, which operates 
independently of the individual’s choice to dis- 
solve the organic bonds between him and his 
native group and to undermine his feeling of 
solidarity may create the a priori conditions for 
cosmopolitanism, inasmuch as cosmopolitanism 
itself provides an escape from .specific social 
authority. That is, by standing, or aiming to 
stand, in immediate communion with all men, 
an individual easily avoids the risks and sacri- 
fices which in view of the perpetual conflicts 
between all particularistic groups beset a social 
life based on narrower solidarities. The pro- 
fession of cosmopolitanism may, it is true, bring 
with it new decisions and trials, for instance 
in time of war or in a conserx'^ative environment. 
But on the whole the actual obligations which 
cosmopolitanism lays upon its adherents are 
comparatively negligible — the more so because 
in practise it seldom goes beyond demonstra- 
tion, sentimentality, propaganda and sectarian 
fanaticism. Hence it often exists among persons 
whom fortune has relieved from the immediate 
struggle for existence and from pressing social 
responsibility and who can afford to indulge 
their fads and enthusiasms. 

The form which cosmopolitanism assumes is 
in general conditioned by the particular social 
entity or group ideal from which it represents 
a reaction. In antiquity the dominant social 
entity was usually the polis^ in the Roman 
Empire the province, in the Enlightenment the 
religious faith, class and state; at present it is 
mainly the state, nation and race. The cosmo- 
jwlitanism of international finance and of export 
trade tlevelops as a protest against a merely 
national economy and begets the conception of 
world wide economic interdependence. More- 
over all business magnates, in onler to escape 
the strictures with which narrow solidarity 
binds the passion for gain, have a tendency to 
embrace cosmopolitanism and to wrest from 
it an ethical sanction for all their activity. The 
Marxian doctrine that economic interests take 
precedence over political and ethnical attach- 
ments finds its moral basis in the same source. 
The sportsman and the virtuoso, who in their 
desire to establish records or to win unique 
fame roam homelessly from place to place, 
express a form of cosmopolitanism. I’he prae- 
torians in late Rome represented a military 
cosmopolitanism analogous to the indifference 
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to nationality characteristic of the mercenary 
soldiers of early modern times and of the mili- 
tary adventurers who arc to be found today in 
the foreign legions or wandering from service 
to service. In the prevalent conceptions of the 
internationalism of science and of art, other 
types of cosmopolitanism are imjilicit. In all 
these cases it is apparent that cosmopolitanism 
takes form as a cosmic princijde through an 
essentially uncritical generalization from the 
vocational ethic and that its guise of univer- 
sality conceals either an unconscious recogni- 
tion of the particularistic solidarity or even a 
very one-sided individual interest. If, therefore, 
in time of crisis or upheaval, such as might 
be occasioned by war, revolution or personal 
strife, an imperative appeal is made to the 
traditional social impulses which have been 
crowded into the background by cosniopolitan- 
isni, the latter may suddenly lap.se into its 
extreme antithesis, a fanatical dexotion to a 
narrow allegiance. Even while his basic indi- 
vidualism remains untouched by such fluctua- 
tions of solidarity consciousness, the former 
co.sniopolitan may, in these circiimslances, be- 
come an impassioned spokesman of chauvinism, 
class hatred or confcs.sionalism. 

When the corporate spirit engcnderetl by the 
individual’s organic relation.ship to his tradi- 
tional group is transferred to whatever sphere 
he visualizes as a cosmos, it tends to become 
dissipated in the subtleties of symbolism or in 
loudly voiced but tenuous analogy. 'This is 
equally true of tireek cosmopolitanism, where 
the symbol of citizenship w^as carried over from 
the pidis to the w'orld at large, and ol the vague 
attempts of deism in the Enlightenment to 
replace Christianity with its firm social organi- 
zation by a more comprehensive faith. I'Ve- 
(luently the consciousness of membership in an 
elite group or some merely personal associations 
with people abroad mold the indnidual’s con- 
ception of the cosmos. Thus the distinguished 
scholar who ordinarily comes into touch with 
foreign colleagues as exchange professor, mem- 
ber of an international society or participant 
in a congress is transformeil into a ma^ister 
mundiy and from the elements of cosmopoli- 
tanism so created may make illogical generaliza- 
tions in the sphere of politics. In the case of 
international orders like the rotary club and 
freemasonry, the basis for a cosmopolitan atti- 
tude is provided by a definite sociological me- 
dium, which appears to its constituents as pars 
pro toto. The Catholic hierarchy and religious 
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orders exercise a similar influence upon their 
members. Such cosmopolitanism is, to be sure, 
only intennediate; but because its adherents 
are equipped with a sociological apparatus and 
form an organic part of an actual, rather than 
meiely symbolic, international relationship, they 
may develop a notable cosmopolitan tradition. 

Co.smopolitanism which has become inte- 
grated into a doctrine and which envisages a 
more or less positive polity of mankind may 
be cither static or dynamic. The former starts 
with the assumption that human solidarity can 
and must be accomplished without delay and 
m afl regions of the globe; whereas the latter 
views it as the end goal of a gradual evolution 
toward world betterment. As a doctrine cos- 
mopolitanism is allied with pacifism and wdth 
the conception of human equality, an equality 
which may be considered natural and real or 
abstract and hypothetical. In appreciable degree 
the propagation of cosmopolitanism depends 
upon the e.xtent to which these allied doctrines 
are actepted. It therefore comes into conflict 
with all world views which presuppose an 
intrinsic ine(]ualily among peoples and races 
and justify with this premise the domination 
of an “inferior” by a “superior” political or 
ethnical group. Imperialism, which from one 
point of view facilitates the development of 
cosmopolitanism since it creates new- and varied 
networks of intercourse, is fundamentally at 
odds w'ith cosmopolitanism when racial and 
group privileges form the basis of colonial do- 
minion. Modern internationalism, on the other 
hand, allows the individual to identify himself 
with a definite sociologic, il cosmos by means of 
its concrete forms of international organization. 

Even as an idea complete cosmopolitanism 
exists only in doctrinal form. The ambivalence 
obvious in the case of persons whose cosmo- 
politanism IS associated wuth freemasonry, Ca- 
tholicism or high finance, ami even more obvi- 
ous among the higher nobility, whose interna- 
tional sympathies arou.scd by family ties in other 
lands are offset by caste exclusiveness, is present 
in some degree in all adherents of cosmopoli- 
tanism. In the mind of any individual the 
concept of cosmopolitanism represents only one 
extreme in a bipolar system, not merely because 
it takes fonn as a reaction against a particu- 
laristic social entity, but because the psychic 
power of manifold narrower solidarities persists 
and cannot be effaced. Although these opposing 
drives vary in nature and strength according 
to time, environment and individual they are 
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the components of an inevitable parallelogram 
of forces. In consequence cosmopolitanism as a 
mental attitude always manifests itself in the 
form of a compromise with nationalism, race 
consciousness, professional interests, caste feel- 
ing, family pride and even with egotism. 

The history of cosmopolitanism is embedded, 
as has been said, in western culture and began 
in Greece. While Cicero may have been incor- 
rect in tracing the origins of cosmopolitanism 
to Socrates, it is expressly recorded that Soc- 
rates’ pujnl Antisthenes (r. 450-366 n.(\) em- 
ployed the term. Alexander the Great’s in- 
fusion of the cultural and political ideals of 
the polis into the oriental concepti<in of universal 
empire provided cosmopolitanism with the en- 
vironment it needed for development and the 
Hellenistic period became rife with cosmopoli- 
tan tendencies and theories. 'Phe tradition begun 
by Antisthenes and his fellow cynic Diogenes 
and liy Aristij)pus of the Cyrenaics was taken 
over by certain of the Epicureans, 'rheodorus 
and Diogenes of Oenoanda, and readied its 
clflorescence among the stoics, beginning with 
Zeno. Along with the rest of Hellenistic culture 
the theory of cosmopolitanism thus developed 
passed to Rome, where it was continued by 
the later stoics Cicero, Seneca, ICpictctus and 
Marcus Aurelius. Throughout the entire span 
of the Hellenistic-Roinan period it suffered no 
e.sscntial change. The concept of the cosmos 
continued to be a reaction against constant 
conditioning forces — nationally conceived poly- 
theism and local patriotism. Favored by political 
and social conditions, receiving first fnjm Hel- 
lenistic and then from Roman inipcrialisni scope 
for development and protection from the dis- 
quieting influence of great political conflicts, 
cosmopolitanism was enabled to become a sen- 
timent uniting cultured minds. For the rest, it 
had arrayed against it, just as it had in the 
modern ICnlightenment, particularistic political 
and military forces strong enough to prevent 
It from seriously crippling the historical ener- 
gies operative at the time. 

l-’rom early Chri.stianity with its claim to 
universality and its insistence upon social equal- 
it.irianism, cosmopolitanism seems to have re- 
ceived a strong impetus. Judaism, likewise, from 
now on became an important carrier of cos- 
mopolitanism. Hut whatever the univcrsalistic 
implications of its metaphysical postulates, for 
example the doctrine that all men are equal 
before one God, the Christian church, as it 
grew into an institution and exhibited itself as 


a historical force, developed strong anticosmo- 
politan tendencies. Thus the schism between 
western and ea.stern Catholicism, the division 
into churches and sects, the confessional antag- 
onisms to the heathen, jew and Mohammedan, 
and the gradual stratification into a hierarchy 
of officials, all operated to stimulate a merely 
particularistic solidarity. 'Fhc separatistic trend 
was augmented by the downfall of the Roman 
Empire and the transformation of Europe into 
a mosaic of German- Romanic stales. In the 
so-called universalism of the Middle Ages, there 
arc of course certain elements suggestive of cos- 
mopolitan i.sm, the cleare.st instances being the 
theocratic universalism of Augustine, Dante’s 
conception of world empire and, during the 
period of transition to modern times, Campa- 
nella’s utopianism. Moreover, the persistence 
of cosmopolitanism as a mental attitiule of single 
groups and classes was insured by religious 
orders, the knightly orders of the crusades, the 
universities and the joiirneyings of artisans and 
arli.sts. Hut because the necessary psychological 
basis, individualism, was lacking, the Middle 
.^iges never developed a rixil cosmc.jiolitanism. 

I’nis basis was prov ided by the Renaissance. 
The Enlightenment, continuing the traditions 
of the Renaissance, reabsorbed stoic philosojdi v 
into western culture and in this way cosmo- 
politanism entered into a new epoch of signifi- 
cance. Princes, diplomats, poets, scholars and 
other intellectuals became its spokesmen. The 
barriers which in the religious wars of the 
seventeenth century had seemed indestructible 
disappeared in the eighteenth before the on- 
slaught of deism, pantheism and rationalism. 
From secular orders and secret societies cos- 
mopolitanism received both a dogma in the 
form of an ideal of humanity and a social ritual. 
While cabinets continued to wage war, intel- 
lectuals posted up constructive theories of jieacc 
and the foremost of the pacifists, Kant, called 
cosmopolitanism a “regulative principle.” Then 
came the rise of nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury nationalism, a force so compelling and 
pervasive that it swept even the intellectuals 
before it. ’Fhe change, marked by the Napo- 
leonic wars and the development of romanti- 
cism, became c'emented as with the rise of 
democracy a close bond was forged between 
natifinality and state, both of which, starting 
fniin the precise individualistic premise W’hich 
the Enlightenment had given them, exercised 
a notable influence in the direction of a strong 
particulari.stic solidarity. Thereafter cosmopoli- 
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tiinism lost its hold upon the educated classes 
and the nobility and to a certain extent also 
upon the clergy. But it made corresfioriding 
headway among the Marxists, who have exalted 
it into an equalitarian program, and among the 
representatives of large financial interests, who, 
however, often conceal it beneath authorit.irian 
and nationalistic pretenses. Before and since 
the World War cosmopolitanism has also found 
an outlet in the efforts to organize the newly 
awakened spirit of internationalism. As a basic 
psychological factor it has been of undoubted im- 
portance in whatever success has been attained 
by the Hague conferences, courts of arbitration, 
the League of Nations and the World (’ourt. 

'rhe absolute denial of those distinctions be- 
tween races and peoples and of the trailitional 
class divisions which form the basis of im- 
])erialism and of .social organization tluring the 
period of full capitalism has been the contri- 
bution to cosmopolitanism maile by Bolshevism. 
Through the universal leveling of ci\ ilizations 
to which the World War has given .such tre- 
mendous impetus and through the ever inerc.is- 
mg networks of communication among the 
jieoples of the whole earth, all stetions of 
humanity have gr.idually been brought face to 
face with the problems of cosmopolitanism, 
irres}iecti\e of their historical detachment from 
its develojimcnt in western civilization. 

Modern social liiology and in jiarticular the 
doctrine of cultural stages suggests that cosmo- 
politanism is to be conceived as belonging 
typically to the closing fieriovls in the lives 
of civilizations. While as yet sociology remains 
skeptical of comparisons between western cos- 
mopolitanism ami analogous phenomena evolved 
in other historical periods, it will not be able 
permanently to ignore the j>arallelisms offered 
by the pre-Grecian Asiatic culture which influ- 
enced Hellenism; by the civilization of the Near 
f^ast, which may very well have contributed 
certain elements to the recent irruption of cos- 
mofiolitanism in that region following upon its 
westernization; and perhaps by America prior 
to its colonization by Europeans. Onl> thus can 
a complete analysis of cosmopolitanism be made. 

Max Hii.DEnERT Boiiim 
See: Internationalism; Civiliz.a’i ion; Equality; 
Individualism; Epktjreanism; Stoicism; Renai.s- 
sance; Enlightenment; Pacifism; Communism; 
Bol.shevi.sm; Conquest; Migration; Crhanization; 
Industriallsm; Nationalism; Imperialism; Ethno- 
centrism; Citizenship. 

Consult: Miihl, Max, Die anttke Mens( hheitstdee in 
threr geschichtlichen Entrvicklung, Das Erbe der Alien, 


2nd ser., vol. xiv (Leipsic 192S); Melamed, S. M., 
Throne, Ur sprung und Ceschuhte des Friedt'nsidee 
(StuttRart 1Q09); Wendland, I*., Dte hellenstj<srh~ 
romisihe Kultiir tti ihren lieziehungert zum Judenthum 
und (ShrtstentufN, Handbuch zum Neurn Te.stamcnt, 
vol. 1 (3rd ed. Tubingen 1912) ch. m; Bury, J. B., “The 
llclUriistic Ajic and the Ilistorv ol Ci\ ili/alion" in 
'J'he Hellenistic Age ((‘ambridue, Enp: 1923) p 24-30; 
Bonhoffer, Adolf, Die F'thih des Stojhes Eputet (Stutt- 
part 1S94) p. 92-97; Harris, Iluph, “tireek Origins of 
the Idea of Cosmopolitanism” in Internatimial Journal 
0/ Ethus, vol. XXXV iii (1927-2S) i 10; 'roynbee, Ar- 
nold, and Marvin, F. S., “Alexander anil Hellenism,” 
and Vinopradoff, Paul, “The Work of Rome” in 'J'he 
Evolution of World l^eace, ed. by F. S. Marvin ( 1 .ondon 
1921) ch.s. 11-111; 'J'he Unity of Western (hvilization, ed. 
by F- S. Marvin (2nd ed. London 1922); Kern, Fritz, 
fluniana civihtns, Mittelaltcrliche Sludieii, vol, 1, 
pt I (Leipsie 1913); Wallaeb, Richard, Das abend- 
landtsche Gememu haftsheu'uss! sein im JVhttelalter, Bei- 
trape zui Kulnirpe.schichte de.s Mittelaltens und der 
Renaissance, vol. xxviv (]>eipsic 1928); 'IVoeltsch, 
I'Tnst, i'.pothen und 'Vypen del Sozialphtlosophen des 
( dmstenlunn in his Gesammelte Srhriften, 4 vols. 
('Pubinpen 1912 2i;i vol i\ , p i22-5(); Meinecke, 
^'r^ellnch. Welt bin geiluni und Nationnistaat (7th ed, 
Munich 1928) bk 1; flettner, 11 ,, Literaturgeschichte 
des aihtzehnten Jahrhunderts, 3 vols. (5th ed. Braun- 
schweig 1894 1909), espcnally vol. i, pt. 11, and vol. 
Ill, pt. I. <h i, and pt. ii, Joel, Kail, Wandlungen der 
Weltanschauung, vol. i- ('I’ubingen 1928- ) p. 

S74-73S; Espinas, A. V., La pinlosophie sormle du 
will* siecle et la rnuilution (Pans 1898), especially 
ch. 1; l,'‘hmann, Rudolf, “Herders Hurnanitat.sbe- 
pnfT” in Kant-Studien, plnlosophische Zeitsrhrift, 
vol XMV (i92ol 242 60; Kant, Immanuel, ‘‘Idee zu 
einer allgemeinen (Jeschichte in wcltburgcrlichen 
Absiibt” in his Gesammelte Sihnften, vol. i-xvin 
(Berlin 1900 28) vol. viii, p. 15-31, and tr. by '^Phornas 
de Quincv as 'I'he Idea of a Universal History in a 
Cosmo-l*olitual Plan (new ed. Hanover, N. H. 1927), 
and “Zum evvigcn p’rieden” in Gesammelte Srhriften, 
vol. viii, p. 341 8f), tr. by Helen O’Brien (Condon 
1927); (lold.sinith, Oliver, 'I'he Citizen of the World, 
2 vols. (I-ondon 1762, new ed 1928), Poetzsch, Al- 
bert, Studien zur jruhromantischen l*olitik und Gr- 
srhichtsauffassiing, Beitrage zur Kultur- und Univer- 
salpeschichte, vol. iii (Leipsic 1907); Wohlwill, Adolf, 
Welt bur gert hum und VaterlandsHebe der Sclmaben 
(Hamburg 1875); I’exte, Joseph, Jean-Jai ques Rous- 
seau ct les origines du cosmopohtismc htteraire (Paris 
1895), tr. by J. W. Matthews (London 1899); Pflei- 
derer, Edmund, “Kosmopolilismus und Patriotismus” 
in Deutsche Zeit- und Streitfragen, vol. iii (1874) 
141-80; Kattenbusch, I'erdinand, Vatetlandsliebe und 
Wehburgertum (Gotha 1913); Ruedorffer, J. J., Grund- 
zuge der Weltpolitik in der Gcgemeart (Stuttgart 1914) 
p. 31-58, 144-80; Hobson, J. A., Imperialism (rev. ed. 
I..ondon 1905); Brailsford, H. N., Olives of Endless 
Age (New York 1928); Laski, H. J., A Grammar of 
Politics (London 1925) p. 218-31; Wallas, Graham, 
Human Nature in Politics (London 1908) pt. 11, ch. iv. 

COSSA, EMILIO (1863-1908), Italian econo- 
mist. Cossa was educated in economics by his 
eminent father, Luigi Cossa, and jniMished a 
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long series of works on varied subjects. He be- 
gan his career with a pamphlet, Concetto e forme 
della impresa indiistriale (Milan 1888), in which 
he discusses the productive efficiency of various 
forms of enterprise and attempts to detennine 
the limits of their extension. Two years later he 
began a series of works which appeared with 
almost mechanical regularity; Primi elementi di 
economia agraria (Milan 1890), in which the 
technical-agricultural principles are distinctly 
separated from the economic; 1 fenonicni della 
jinanza pubhlica e i loro rapporti con l'eco 7 iomia 
sociale (Milan 1892), in which he presents 
marked advances analogous to the theory of Sax 
on financial phenomena; 11 metodo degli econo- 
misti classici (bologna 1895), which was intended 
to demonstrate that in spite of the prevalence of 
the deductive method the classical economists 
were able at times to make u.sc of the inductive 
method also; 11 principio di popolazione di 
Tomaso Roberto Malthiis (Bologna 1895); Del 
consumo delle ricchezze (2 vols., Bologna 1898), a 
critical and explanatory monograph on the 
subject of consumption, which had usually been 
fragmentarily treated or neglected; Principii ele- 
mentari per la teoria dell' interesse (Milan 1900), 
in a sense borrowed from the doctrine of Bdhm- 
Bawerk; an important study of trusts, / sindacali 
industriali (Milan J901); the much more note- 
worthy although too optimistic work, Conjlitti e 
alleanze di capitale e lavoro (Milan 1903); and 
La teoria dell' imposta (Milan 1902), a general 
study on the origin of taxes and the historical 
development of tax systems. Among his minor 
works arc “L’inesistenza di plus-valore nel 
lavoro e la fonte del prolltto” (in Giornale degli 
economisti, 2nd ser., vol. xxxiv, 1907, p. 48-61); 
11 pensiero di Adamo Smith nella teoria quantita- 
tiva del lavoro (Messina 1907); L'interpretazione 
srientifica del mercantilismo (Messina 1907); “ll 
mcrcantilismo e reconomia politica” (in Gior- 
nale degli economisti, 2nd ser., vol. xxxvi, 1908, 

!’■ 323-52)- 

All these works reveal great power of ob- 
jectivity, broad and profound knowledge of 
international literature and clarity of analysis, 
'riiey assisted in the diffusion of economic 
knowledge and in securing an evaluation of the 
tnith contained in contradictory ojfinions. 

Aucu.sro Graziani 

COSSA, LUIGI (1831-96), Italian cconornkst. 
Cossa studied first at the University of Pavia, 
then at Vienna under Lorenz von Stein and at 
Leipsic under Wilhelm von Roscher. From 1858 


until his death he was professor of political econ- 
omy at the University of Pavia. The influence of 
his German training is reflected in his biblio- 
graphical and historical studies, especially the 
Guida alio studio dell' economia politica (Milan 
1876, 3rd ed. with title Introduziofie . . . dell* 
economia politica, 1892; tr. by L. Dyer, liOndon 
1893). The book, divided into a systematic and a 
historical part, is the fruit of an exact and critical 
investigation of the sources and is most useful 
for the orientation of the student in the vast 
literature of the social sciences. Ilis works are 
highly tlidactic, rich in .suggestions and outlines 
for more iletailed investigations. In the Saggi di 
economia politica (Milan 1878) the essays con- 
cerning aipital, industrial enterprise and the 
limits of production are particJilarly notewortliy 
and still valuable. Primi dementi di economia 
politica (Milan 1875), which ran through many 
editions and translations, is preci.se in thought 
and elegant in iliction. Some practical apjdica- 
tions arc also discussed in the Primi dementi di 
scienza ddle finanze (Milan 1876, 12th ed. 1923; 
English translation New York 1888), which 
presents under an appearance of elementary 
treatment profound generalizations valuable for 
the advanced student as w'ell as for the beginner. 

Under Cos.sa’s influence Pavia became the 
center of the study of economics in Italy. He 
founded no school of his own in the strict sense 
of the word, for he w’as hospitable to every 
doctrinal tendency, lie aided his students 
generously and stimulated them to valuable 
work in theoretical and historical economics and 
in finance and .statistics. In his Introduzione he 
was able to avail himself of mf)nographs by his 
pupils on various phases in the history of Italian 
economic theory. He transmitted to his students 
an interest in the economic thought of other 
countries, especially Germany and England. 
'Phe univensity chairs were for the most part 
filled by his .students and by their .students in 
turn. Cossa did more than anyone else in Italy 
during the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century to promote the revival of the scientific 
study of economics. 

Augusto Graziani 

Consult: Ricca Salerno, (]., in Institut International 
dc Statistique, Bulletin, vol. viii (1895-96) bk. ii, 342- 
44; Simoncelli, V., “Commcmoiazione del M. E. prof. 
LuikI Cossa” in R. Istitutf) Lombardo di Scienze e 
Lettere, Retdiconti, and ser., vol. xxxiii (igoo) 89- 
107; Schullcm-Schrattenliofen, II. von , Die tlworeti^che 
Nationalokonomie Italiens in neuester Zeit (Leipsic 
1891); Graziani, A., in Studi senest nel circolo giuridtco 
della R. University, vol. xiii (1896) 181-96. 
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COSSACKS. The term Cossack is of Tartar 
origin. Mention is frequently found in fifteenth 
century sources of 'lartar Cossacks, lightly 
armed horsemen who sometimes banded into 
companies and engaged in military operations 
on their own authority. In the same century 
Cossacks appeared as a separate Russian group. 
At that time territories settled by Russians and 
forming a part of Russia and of the Polish- 
hithuanian state were bounded on the south 
and southeast by a wild unsettled steppe, be- 
yond which was the territory of the Tartars. 
Neither of these states commanded suflicient 
armed forces to protect its borders adequately, 
so that the population of the frontier provinces 
was in large measure left to its own resources 
in coping with the frequent and devastating 
raids carried out by the 'I'artar horsemen. 'I'liis 
led to the formation of bands of volunteers, 
who were always jirepared to repulse the Tar- 
tars and v\ho adofited from the latter the name 
of Cossacks as well as the tactics of brigand 
raids. Rcginning with the elo.se of the fifteenth 
century the steppe, teeming with game and 
abounding in natural resources, became increas- 
ingly attractive to these (!!ossack groups, which 
made frequent and ever more extensive expe- 
ditions for the purpose of hunting aiul fishing. 
When they returned home or settled in the 
northern sections of the steppe they retained 
the type of organization developed during these 
expeditions, scarcely recognized the authority of 
the government and endeavored to remain free 
or, as the Polish records state, “disobedient.” 

Both Russia and Poland soon realized how 
useful the Cossacks might prove for border 
defense. In the si.xteenth century the Mo.scow 
government began to organize in its southern 
provinces a special group of so-called Settle- 
ment Cossacks, whom it attached to frontier 
forts and to whom it granted some land and paid 
salaries in consideration of their services as a 
frontier guard. Similar measures were taken 
by the Polish-Iathuanian government, which 
made several unsuccessful attempts to form 
special Cossack companies for border defense 
and to subordinate the rest of the Cos.sacks to 
the local administrators. 

Along with the comparatively small number 
of Cossacks in government service there ap- 
peared in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies considerably stronger organizations of 
free Cossacks. Their growth was helped in no 
small degree by the gradual change in the status 
of the lower classes which was at this time 


taking place in both Russia and Poland. In 
Russia the enormous increase of the tax burden 
imposed upon the lower classes consequent 
upon growing governmental centralization and 
the rapid sinking of the free j^easantry to a 
servile status forced the more energetic indi- 
viduals to leave their old homes and join the 
ranks of the free Cos.sacks. In Poland a situation 
equally unfavorable to the lower classes resulted 
from the concentration of political power in 
the hands of the landed nobility, who estab- 
lished serfdom in its most oppressive form. In 
the Russian provinces of Poland attempts to 
suppress the Russian nationality and persecu- 
tion of the communicants of the Greek Ortho- 
dox church by the government and the fanat- 
ically Catholic Polish nobility made conditions 
even worse and forced increasing numbers to 
move south and live as Cossacks. By the second 
half of the sixteenth century there existed on 
the river Don and its tributaries a Cossack 
community consisting largely of immigrants 
from Russia. .At the same time the Ukrainian 
Cos.sacks who were settled along the shores of 
the Dnieper sent their advance groups far into 
the steppe to form a similar community known 
as Zaporozhskaya Siech (the camp beyond the 
rapid.s on the Dnieper). 

'Phe Cossack communities were virtually in- 
dependent of the states whose sovereignty they 
formally acknowledged. Their political and 
.social organization, in direct contrast to that 
which prevailed in these states, was based on 
principles of absolute equality and unlimited 
.self-government, 'Phe supreme authority was 
lotlged in the assembly of all Cossacks (rada 
in the Siech and krug on the Don), which legis- 
lated, passed on questions of war and peace, 
sat as a court in major crimes and elected the 
ataman, combining the authority of a military 
leader and a civil administrator, as well as his 
assistant and .secretary. The.se functionaries were 
elected for a limited term and were subject to 
removal at any time by the decision of the 
assembly; while their authority was dictatorial 
during a military campaign, they were account- 
able to the a.s.sembly upon their return. ’'Phe 
Cossacks made their living from hunting, fishing 
and the breeding of cattle; hunting and pasture 
grounds w'ere held in communal ownership. 
In their military operations against the neigh- 
boring Moslem states the Cos.sacks were akso 
virtually independent. With an increase in their 
number they were no longer satisfied merely t({ 
repulse Tartar raids or to send expeditions to 
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the Crimea. \'cnturin^ in their boats into the 
Black and Asov seas the\ lie^an to raid the 
shore settlements lielonmn^ to 'I'lirkey. 'I’he 
Russian and Polish governments, which feared 
a war with 'I’urkey, ordered that these raitls 
he stopped, but such orders were generally 
disregardetl and sometimes aronsetl the open 
hostility of the Cossacks. hAcntually an open 
struggle could not be avoided lietween these 
governments and the Cossacks, who practised 
a primiti\e tlcmocratic egahlai lani.sin and har- 
bored in their mulst refugees from the pailitical 
and social ojipressKm of Russia 41111! Poland 
Its outcome w.is diflerent in Poland and Rus.sia. 

The Ukrainian Cossacks, who settic-d along 
the middle course of tlie Dnieper and colonized 
the stej)]u‘ to tiie cast, wiae from the end of the 
sixtcentli century undor constant pressure from 
Poland. 'The latter country, while unwilling to 
destroy the settlements essential for border 
defense, endeavored \o subordinate the C’os- 
sacks entirely to its authority and to limit their 
iiumlicr to a definite authorized figure in order 
to jirevent runawa\ serfs from settling as Cos- 
sacks. The Cos.sacks bittt'rly opposed such 
measures. In the fiist half of the seventeenth 
century there occurred in tlie Ukraine frequent 
and increasingly ominous Cossack uprisings 
energetically sujijiorted by the peasantry, who 
were fearful of the increasing degrt'e of servi- 
tude. Althougli these rcsolts were drasticall) 
suppressed, the government could not achieve 
complete I'lacification of tlie Cossacks, who had 
a practically inaccessilile stronghold, the Za- 
jiorozhskaya Siech, situated far out m the steppe 
on the islands in the Dnieper. It was a refuge 
for the remnants of the insurgents and the 
center for the organization of new rebellions. 
In this struggle the Cossacks gradually became 
the rallying point tor the victims not only of 
social oppression but also of nationalist and 
religious persecution. The struggle came to an 
end in the middle of the seventeenth century 
when the Cossacks, realizing the hopelessnc.ss 
of a single handed struggle with Poland, de- 
clared their allegiance to Moscow during an 
insurrection led by Bogdan Khmelnitsky. Rus- 
sia w.is thus able to claim the Ukraine as its 
possession and after a protracted war with 
Poiand succeedeii in retaining the territories 
on the left shore of the Dnieper and the region 
of Kiev. In the provinces on the right shore of 
the river, which remained under Polish rule 
until the end of the eighteenth century, tlie 
Cossacks attempted for sf>me time to retain their 


autonomy by pledging their allegiance now to 
Poland and now to 'I'urkey. By the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, however, the Cos- 
sacks had merged with the peasantry and sepa- 
rate Cossack communities had disapjieared. 

'Phe Co.ssacks on the left shore of the Dnieper 
received under the terms agreed upon by Russia 
a large measure of self-government. The author- 
ized number ol Cossacks W'as greatly increased: 
It was 60,000 when Russia claimed the whole 
ol the Ukraine and 40,000 when Russia kept 
onlv the territories east of the Dnieper. All the 
lands preempted by the Cossacks were recog- 
nized as the property of their community. 'Phey 
were e.xempt from taxation and were merely 
under obligMtion of military service. They were 
governed by their own laws and customs ad- 
ministered by elected functionaries with an 
elective helmati at the head. In practise these 
Cossack authorities assumed the general ad- 
ministration of the anneved territory. At first 
there was no sh.irp distinction betw’ccn the 
Cossacks and other social groujis in the clkraine: 
jieasants and tlie petty urban bourgeoisie freely 
claimed the st.itus of Cossacks .ind vice versa, 
(iraduallv, however, a process of diBerentiation 
set in, which was aided by tlie central govern- 
ment. The iqtjHT stratum of the Co.ssacks, 
which sup]>hed candidates for elective offices 
and accumulated large private holdings of land 
granted by the government as rew'ard for its 
services, came in the course of time to resemble 
the Ru.ssian lamletl gentry and toward the end 
of the eighteenth century was give.n the same 
civil status by the- government of Catherine ii. 
Piven before that the office of hetman was abol- 
ished aiul the other high functionaries were 
made appointive rather than elective. At the 
same time the rank and file of the Cossacks 
were more stringently .separated from the burgh- 
ers and peasantry and service in the Cossack 
troops was regulated in greater detail by the 
central authorities. With the establishment of 
a standing army early in the eighteenth century 
and still more with the extension by the end of 
the century of the Ru.ssian frontier to the Black 
Sea the Cossack troops lost all of their former 
importance. In 1783 Catherine 11 disbanded 
the Ukrainian Cos.sack regiments. Although they 
retained personal freedom the Ukrainian Cos- 
sacks constituted thereafter merely a special 
category of state peasants. 

The history of the Cos.sacks in the eastern- 
most province of the Ukraine, which later 
formed the province of Kharkov, was much the 
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same. These settlements wen* estahlished bv 
the Cossacks who Hcd from Poland at the time 
of the Khmelnitsky insurrection. 'Phe Moscow 
government gave them lands and formed them 
into five regiments, which were governed by 
elected officials under the control of the central 
government rather than of the hetman. In tlu‘ 
course of time self-government was curtailed 
and the status of tlie Cossack functionaries 
approached that of the Russian gentry, until 
by the end of the eighteenth century all diller- 
cnces had disappeared. 'Phe substitution at the 
same time of civil government for the mililarv 
organization destroyed the distinction between 
the rank and lile of the Cossacks and the general 
population. 

'Phe C'ossacks in Zaporozhskaya Siech were 
always more independent than their brethren 
to the north 'J hey were more daring and atl- 
venturous spirits, who forsook the pleasures of 
.settled family life and formed a communit\ 
resembling somewhat a military order; it devel- 
oped an esprit de corps which enforced a most 
rigid tliscipline in time of w'ar but brookeil no 
authoritarian interference in time of peace. 
After the Russian aime\ation of the Tkraine 
these C'ossacks displaced considerable inde- 
pendence in their relations with the Moscovn 
government, openly resisting its plans lor cen- 
tralization; and in the disturbances subse(|uent 
to the (.leath of Khmelnitsky they invariably 
lent their support to the more democratic ele- 
ments of the j)o])ulation. In lyoi), when Charles 
1 of Sweden invaded the Ukraine and the Cos- 
sack hetman IMazeppa joined the Swedes against 
Russia, the Cossacks of the Siech followed 
Mazeppa. The Siech was destroyed by the vic- 
torious Russian troops and the surviving Co.s- 
sacks fled to Turkey. In 1733 they were per- 
mitted to return and rebuild the Siech, but 
the government continued to reganl them v'-ilh 
suspicion intensified by the continuous conflicts 
of the Cossacks with the Polish authorities and 
the Russian settlers in the region. After the 
decisive Russian victory in the Crimea the 
government lost its interest in the Cossacks, 
and in 1775 the Siech was occupied by Russian 
troops. Most of the Cossacks fled to 'Purkey, 
where they founded a new community, the 
Transdanubian Siech. Those remaining were 
reorganized in 1783 into a new Cossack military 
division, wdu’ch was after 1792 settled in the 
Kuban valley in order to protect the frontier 
against the Caucasian mountaineers. 

The history of the Don Cossacks down to 


the eighteenth century is similar to that of their 
Ukrainian brethren. In addition to hunting and 
fishing, plunder of the neighboring Moslem 
communities and occasionally of Russian mer- 
chant caravans was at first an accepted wav of 
earning a liv'chhood. Cossack detachments would 
also offer themselves for hiri‘ to convoy trading 
expeditions. C)ne of such detachments, led by 
Ivrmak and etjuipped by a great merchant hou.se, 
the Stroganovs, penetrated at the cud of the 
sixteenth century into Siberia, claimed it for 
Russia and established the first settlement of 
Siberian Cossacks. Ivarly in the seventt'ent li 
century the Cossacks from the Don as well as 
from the Siech and the Yaik (a settlement of 
a group of Don Cos.sacks) were active in sup- 
porting various self-styled pretenders to tiie 
Russian throne in tlu‘ stormy years that followed 
the extinction of the Kalita dynasty. Subse- 
<[uently they aideil in driving the Polish forces 
out of Moscow and in bringing about the en- 
thronement of Mikhail Romanov. Although 
officially in the servici* of the Moscow govern- 
ment, which jiaid tlu in a salary in bread and 
munitions, the C’ossacks displayed open hos- 
tility to its centralistic tendencies. In the reign 
of Mikhail’s succes.sor, Alexey, lhi‘ poorer Cos- 
saeks under the leadership of Stepan Razm 
organized a rebellion which spread to a number 
of cities on the Volga, where a Cossack form 
of self-government was st't up by the rebels. 
R'lziii was defeated after a protracti'd struggle 
and was delivered to the Russi.ui government 
by the Cossack authorities, which remained 
loyal. Karly in the eighteenth century, when 
Peter I disregarded the Irailitional Cossack 
liberties in ordering them to surn*nder the serfs 
and religious di.ssenters who sought refuge in 
their territory, the Cossacks refused to comply 
and in 1707 attacked aiul destroyed the troops 
sent to enforce the order. 'Phe insurrection 
under Kondraty Ihilavin which followed w^as 
mercilessly sujipre.ssed. Some of the insurgents 
fled eventually to 'Purkey, where they remained 
for a time in the service of the sultan as a 
separate military unit. .A.fter the rebellion the 
government, relying upon the sujij)ort of the 
more prosperous Cossack aristocracy, made the 
office of the ata?nan appointive rather than 
elective and later extended the principle of 
appointment to other high offices. 'Phis caused 
another important revolt in 1773, which was 
initiated among the Don Cossacks settled on 
the river ^'aik by Emelyan Pugachov, who de- 
clared that he was Emperor Peter 111, o 
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liberate the common people from the oppression 
of the nobility. The uprising, which was aided 
by the Mongol settlers in the Ural region and 
by a considerable portion of the peasant serfs, 
lasted for several years and caused the govern- 
ment considerable trouble before it was sup- 
pressed. The privileges of the Yaik Cossacks 
were subsequently further curtailed and their 
very name was changed. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the incorporation of the remaining Cossacks 
in the general administrative and social struc- 
ture of Russia was complete. In the course of 
the following hundretl years several new Cos- 
sack troops were organized and stationed on 
the southern and southeastern frontiers, so that 
at the close of the century there were eleven 
Cf)ssack units, which comprised a population of 
about two and a half million people, including 
the members of the Cossack families. 'The home 
territory of each of these Cossack units was 
governed by a Co.ssack administration which 
was in the main an appointive bureaucracy, the 
democratic princijde having been retained only 
on the lower levels of the administrative ma- 
chinery. I’he population of these territories 
consisted roughly of three distinct groups. Of 
these the C\)ssack rank and file were entitled 
to a land allotment of thirty desiatin (eighty-one 
acres) per household, a provision which was 
considerably in excess of the customary norms 
for peasants in European Russia. In return 
the male Cossacks were liable to eighteen years 
of military scr\'ice and were obliged to provide 
their own mounts and their own munitions with 
the exception of firearms. The Cossack aristoc- 
racy was composed of the families of officers 
and officials, who were granted full property 
rights in extensive landed estates and resembled 
the landed gentry of other parts of Russia. 
Finally there were the “outsiders,” the .settlers 
not related to the Cossacks and excluded from 
participation in Co.s.sack communal and social 
life, who constituted by the end of the century 
over a half of the population in Cossack ter- 
ritories. 

The Cossack troops were in the main a lightly 
armed cavalry, the significance of which as a 
fighting force declined with the modernization 
of warfare after the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 7 'hey were of greater importance for 
internal police duty, in which the government 
relied upon the fostered aloofness of the Cos- 
sacks from the rest of the population. With the 
development of the revolutionary movement in 


the last quarter of the nineteenth and early 
in the twentieth century Cossack troops were 
used to suppress active manifestations of labor 
and peasant unrest. The loyalty of the Cossacks 
was exploited on a large scale during the revo- 
lution of 1905, but they refused to be pressed 
into a similar role in March, 1917. 'Fhe Bolshe- 
vik revolution of October, 1917, however, met 
with strong opposition from the Cossacks; in 
the Cossack territories the Soviets were for a 
considerable time regarded as agencies for es- 
tablishing the rule of the “outside” population. 
In the civil w'ar period the White forces found 
their .staunchc.st supporters among the Cossacks, 
although the lines of cleavage characteristic of 
the rest of Russia could be traced also within 
the Co.ssack communities. With the victory of 
the Soviet rule the government altered the civil 
status of the Cossacks in the direction of merg- 
ing them with the general population but was 
careful not to interfere with the cultural peculi- 
arities of Cossack life. 

V. Miakotin 

See: Frontikr; Nai ionalism; Ru.ssian Revoi.tttion. 

Consult: Ilrushcvsky, M., Utoriya ukrainskavo kosa- 
chestva do soedinemya s mosktwsktm gosudantvom 
(History of the Ukrainian Cossacks to the union 
with Moscow), 2 vols. (St. I’ctcrsburK igi3-i4); 
Evarnitsky, 1 ). I., Istoriya zuporozhskikh kazakov 
(History of the Zaporozhski Cossacks), 3 vols. (St. 
Petersburg i8()2-y7); Bahaly, D. J., Ocherkt iz 
istorit knlnmzatsu stepnoy okratni moskovsltavo gosu- 
darstva (Essays on the history of colonization of the 
steppe provinces of the Moscow state) (Moscow 
1887); Kostomarov, N. I., “Bunt Stenki Razina” 
('Fhc revolt of Stenka Razin) in his Istoricheskiya 
monograjit i tzsledovantya, 13 vols. (St. Petersburg 
1863-67) vol. ii. 7 'he foreign scientific literature on 
the tkissacks is extremely meager. Among recent 
items see C’zaphcka, M. A., “The Evolution of the 
Cossack Communities” in Journal of the Central 
A\tan Society, vol. v (igi8) 42-56, containing a 
bibliography; Korduba, M., “Die AnfSnge dcs ukrai- 
nischen Kosakentums” in Zeitschrift fur osteuropdische 
Ceschichte, vol. ii (1912) 367-81, a review of Ilru- 
shevsky’.s work cited above. 

COST, in economics, means the surrender or 
destruction of value or the performance of some 
irksome activity as a means to the production of 
commodities or the acquisition of income. In a 
voluntaristic capitalist society the co.st to an 
individual who contributes in any way to the 
processes of production may consist of an ex- 
penditure of money, of goods for which money 
could be obtained, of manual or mental effort 
irksome at the margin; or it may involve the 
assumption of a physical or financial risk, the 
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acceptance of a role carrying with it social 
disestecm, the choice of the less attractive of 
alternative ways of employing time or resources, 
although none of the alternatives need be of it- 
self displeasing or irksome. 

Maximization of the excess of income over 
cost is the fundamental economic principle, the 
essence of rational management of tiie economic 
activities of an individual or a community. 'I'o 
the extent that men act in accordance with this 
principle they choose of two or more alternative 
methods of obtaining a given objective that 
involving the smallest cost, they carry their 
cost activity to the point where marginal cost 
ecjuals the resulting marginal income, and they 
apportion their jiroductive resources among the 
available alternative uses in such a way that each 
type of resource obtains an equal marginal re- 
turn in each of its uses. Cost of production thus 
plays a vital role in the allocation of productive 
resources among the different industries, in the 
selection among the various alternatives of the 
types of production processes to be employed 
and in the detennination of the geographical 
location of industry. 

'I'he interest of economic theorists in cost has 
until recent years been largely confined to the 
relationship of cost of production to competitive 
price. In the writings of the preclassical econo- 
mists there was little systematic discussion of 
cost, and even those of the classical school were 
confused and in disagreement among themselves 
on some of the most fundamental aspects of the 
relation of cost to price. However, even before 
Adam Smith some writers insisted th.it cost of 
production could influence price only if and as it 
influenced output and therefore supply (see 
particularly Considerations Rclatin» to the Laying 
Any Additional Duty on Sugar from the British 
Plantations . . . , London 1747). Some of the 
classical economists distinguished between mar- 
ket or short run prices, on the one hand, and 
natural or long run prices, on the other, on the 
ground that the former were determined by 
demand and supply and the latter by cost of 
production. Malthus and Senior first empha- 
sized the indirect nature of the influence of cost 
on price, but it was not until much later that it 
was clearly brought out, especially by Marshall, 
that if the influence of cost on price was more 
important in the long run than in the short run 
it was because it took time to adjust supply to 
changed conditions and that except through its 
influence on such adjustment cost could not 
affect price. The ‘'uggestion made by some 
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writers that it is cost of reproduction rather than 
cost of production which determines price was 
also intended to emphasize the indirect nature of 
the relationship between cost and price. Since 
past costs, they argued, could not influence 
subsequent production they could not therefore 
influence price. 

The classical school presented three rival 
explanations of the relation of cost to price. 
These explanations were in terms of psycholog- 
ical or pain costs, of labor day costs and of 
money costs, or “expenses of production.” I’hc 
psychological and tlie labor day cost explana- 
tions, however, were supported by the same 
writers and were not often clearly distinguished 
from each other. The pain cost theorists claimed 
that the prices of competitive commodities 
must in the long run be proportional to their 
psychological costs of production, for otherwise 
the factors of proiluction involving painful 
effort would be transferred from the employ- 
ments m wLich they were comparatively poorly 
remunerated to those in which they were better 
remunerated. 'I'he most rigid form of pain cost 
theory was the famous labor cost theory of value, 
usually presented in terms of the proportionality 
of value to cost in labor days but generally with a 
clear implication that labor days were to be 
interpreted as representing equal units of irk- 
someness. Germs of the labor cost theory arc to 
be found in laicke. Petty and other early 
w'ritcrs. Adam Smith accepted it for the 
“rudimentary state,” but for advanced society 
he helil that the existence of rent and interest 
destroyed the relationship of profiortionality and 
that money expenses of production, including 
wages, interest and rent, regulated value. He 
accepted “labor command,” or purchasing 
power in terms of labor, as the best measure of 
the value of a commodity to society at different 
periods of time. Ricardo in his Principles of 
Political Economv and Taxation (London 1817) 
presented a rigid labor cost theory of value of 
reproducilile goods, but only as a first approxi- 
mation which he qualified in several important 
particulars. In the first edition he conceded that 
commodities into whose production labor and 
capital entered in different proportions would 
not have values proportional to their labor costs 
alone. Later he made the additional concession 
that the relative prices of such commodities 
would change if the wage rate or the interest 
rate changed, even if their relative labor costs re- 
mained unaltered. 

As early as 1774 Lord Karnes criticized tht 
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failure of the labor cost theory of value to allow 
for differences in wages in different occupations 
and in costs of materials. Adam Smith argued 
that differences of wages between occupations 
reflected difl'erences in their agrecableness or 
disagreeableness, so that he would presumably 
have accepted wages costs as proportional to 
labor pain costs even if not to labor day costs. 
Ricardo did not attempt seriously to meet this 
difficulty in so far as relative costs at any one 
moment of time are concerned. He claimed, 
however, that tht* relative scale of wages in 
different occuj^ations remained constant for long 
periods, so that changes in prices of different 
commodities relative to each other could not be 
due to differences of wages in different occupa- 
tions. James Mill adhered to the labor cost 
theory more strictlv than Ricardo, disposing of 
rent as a differential return as did Ricardo and 
converting capital costs into labor costs on the 
ground that jiaymcnt for capital was payment 
for the old labor which had made the capital. 
Nevertheless, he inconsistently followed Ri- 
cardo in conceding that a change in the general 
rate of wages will change relative prices even 
though relative labor costs remain unaltered. 
McCulloch appears to be the only other econo- 
mist of note uho accepted the lalior cost theory 
of value without serious qualifications. Germain 
(iarnicr, Poulett Scrope and Senior fiiund a 
basis for interjireting cajiital c('sts as pain costs 
by introducing the concept of abstinence as the 
pain cost of saving, and Senior jircsented a pain 
cost theory of value in terms of labor cost and 
abstinence cost combined, although with quali- 
fications for the additional influence on price of 
relative natural scarcities of commodities and 
without clear explanation of how labor costs and 
ab.stinence costs could be equated to each other. 
Cairncs followed Senior in arguing that relative 
prices are determined by labor and abstinence in 
terms of pain cost, but only where free competi- 
tion prevailed among sellers of commodities and 
among seekers for employment. For the prod- 
ucts of non-competing groups within a country, 
as for the products of different regions between 
which there was imjierfect mobility of the fac- 
tors of production, relative values were deter- 
mined by relative jiain costs only within the 
groups or regions. 

The exponents of real cost or pain cost 
theories did not deny the validity of the money 
co.sts of prodiKlion explanation, but argued that 
one could explain rr oney costs in terms of more 
fundamental factor Malthus, J. B. Say and 


J. S. Mill followed Adam Smith rather than 
Ricardo in accepting a money cost of production 
theory of value as adequate and in rejecting the 
pain cost theory. Marshall and his followers have 
taken an intermediate position. Denying the 
proportionality of prices to pain costs and 
stressing the incomparability of labor pain and 
abstinence costs and of the pain costs of different 
individuals, they insist nevertheless upon the 
justifiability of going beyond the money cost 
explanation, and tracing the way in which pain 
costs by influencing the supjilies of the factors 
influence their rates of remuneration and there- 
fore the reiati\’e money costs of production of 
different commodities. Each laborer tends to 
work and each capitali.st to save until the 
marginal disutility to him of the labor or the 
saving equals the marginal utility to him of the 
price paid for it. Disutility or pain cost curves of 
individuals thus determine the amounts of 
labor and of waiting which shall be available at 
each possible rate of wages or interest and arc 
therefore a factor in determining what shall be 
the actual market rates of w.iges and interest. 

The classical economists conceded that util- 
ity was a necessary condition for the exist- 
ence of value, but they either tacitly assumed 
that utility temained constant and attributed 
changes in value sol<*ly to changes in cost or, as- 
suming cost per unit to be constant regardless of 
output, they argued that in the long run changes 
in demand could not result in changes in 
price if cost of production remained unaltered. 
Jevons, the Austrians and J. B. Clark shifted the 
emphasis in value theory to the demand side and 
maintained that utility was the ultimate regula- 
tor of value. The jiriccs of the production factors 
are merely a reflection of the prices of their 
products, each factor commanding a rate of 
remuneration per unit corresponding to its 
marginal value productivity; and the total 
amount available of each factor is tacitly as- 
sumed to be fixed and independent of its rate of 
remunenition. While the prices of commodities 
are proportional to their money costs of produc- 
tion, these money costs are themselves wholly 
dependent on the demands for the products of 
the factors. 

The opportunity cost doctrine, first given 
that name by David I. Green (“Pain-Cost and 
Opportunity-Cost” in Quarterly Journal of 
Economics^ vol. viii, 1893 P* 218-29) and 
developed with some elaboration by Davenport 
{Value and Distribution, Chicago 1908, ch. vii), 
is essentially a variant of the Austrian theory o' 
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cost. According to the opportunity cost doctrine 
the cost of producing any commodity A is the 
amount of commodity B which might otherwise 
have been produced with the same expenditure 
of resources; or, stated somewhat ditferently, 
the cost to lie assigned to the use for specific 
purposes of any factors of production is what is 
foregone liy their not being applied to their best 
alternative use. 'I’lie concept is of some service 
as a working basis for a.ssigning costs to tlie use 
of tlie personal services and cajiital of the entre- 
preneur; but unless tlie alternative ineomes or 
commodities are the products of absolutely 
homogeneous factors working in identical com- 
binations, the opportunity cost doctrine be- 
comes simjily another mode of expounding the 
ordinary money cost of production doctrine or 
breaks down. 

Modern discussions of cost of production rest 
on certain fundamental theorems with respect to 
the variations in the physical output as the 
lactors are combined in different jiroportions 
and as the sizes of these combinations are varied, 
'riie law of diminishing returns, first enunciated 
for agriculture by 'Vurgot and later in hngland 
and Scotland by Anderson, Malthus and West, 
was claimetl eventually to be a universal law 
operative for all physical fiictors of [irotluction. 
It asserts that if to one factor held constant m 
amount there be applied successive closes of 
other factors, after a certain point ordinarily 
reached quickly the aggregate output of tlie 
combination as a whole will increase, if at all, in 
smaller ratio than the inerease in the varied fac- 
tors. There will therefore he inereasmg aggre- 
gate returns to the working combination as a 
whole but at a diminishing rate ol increase and 
diminishing average and marginal returns per 
unit of the varied factors. 'I'lie amounts of the 
respective factors of proeluction necessary fo/ 
the production of one unit of the jiroduct, oi m 
Walras’ phrase the “technical coefficients of 
production,” will depend therefore on the way 
in which the law of diminishing returns operates 
'Fhe most efficient proportion of the factors is 
determined, however, not merely by the 
technological law of diminishing returns hut 
also by the amount of output desired and the 
prices of the factors. As the output is increased 
and the size of the combination of factors is en- 
larged, the proportions in which tlie factors are 
combined may cither remain fixed or vary so 
that the optimum proportions for each particular 
scale under the prevailing jwices of the factors 
are employed. The behavior of money cc»sts of 
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production per unit as output is increased will 
depend, therefore, on the behavior of both the 
technical coefficients of production and the 
prices of the factors. 

In tracing the trends of money costs as output 
IS increased it is convenient, following Marshall, 
to distinguish between short run aiul long run 
jieriods. The short run period is long enough to 
permit of variations in output through more or 
less intensive utilization of the relatively fixed 
elements of a plant but not long enough to 
permit of any adjustment in the scale of the 
plant. 'I’hc long run jHTiod is long enough to 
permit of adjustment of both the sxak of the 
working combination and tlie jiroportions of the 
factors in any way and to any extent tliat may be 
technologically jiossihle. This distinction is 
obviously too sharp to ht‘ realistic, since actual 
long run adjustments of jilant must occur 
through a suecession of short run changes, hut 
the inodifieation.s neee.s.sar} to meet tlie condi- 
tions of re-ihly can reailily he sujijilieil when the 
ocea.sion calls for them, once the limiting cases 
Iiave been analy/ed. 

In a jinxluctive unit in which some of the 
lactors are for the short run jieriod ahsolutt*ly 
fixed in amount aiul others can he increased or 
decreased at will, aggregate costs associated wdth 
the fixed facUirs will remain unaffected by any 
short iiin change in output. 'Fhese will here he 
called overhead costs, although the term is 
also used with other meanings. An inerease in 
outjnit will raise, however, the aggregate costs 
associated with variable factors, i.t. the direct 
or variable costs, in jiroportion to the increase in 
the amounts of vari.ihle factors cmjiloyed in the 
productive combination. A.s output is increased 
beyond the point where the law of diminishing 
returns begins to ojieratc, it will take an increase 
in the amount of the variable factors of a -\- x 
jvcrcent to bring about an increase of a j'lcrcent 
in outjnit, x being a jiositive quantity itself 
increasing as oulj'iut is increased. With an in- 
crease in outjnit variable costs per unit wall 
therefore rise at first slowly and later with in- 
creasing rapidity, as is indicated by the curve 
ADC (see graph on the next J'>age). 'riic over- 
head cost.s per unit of oiitjiut will decline, how'- 
cver, rapidly at first and more slowly later, their 
curve AFC tracing a rectangular hyperbola. The 
average cost per unit, including both fixed and 
variable costs, shown by the curve AC wall fall 
at first owing to the rapid decline in the ov'cr- 
head costs per unit but will turn upward at that 
point where the increase in the average variable 
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costs begins to exceed the decrease in the aver- 
age overhead costs. At this point marginal cost, 
or the variable cost of the last unit added to out- 
put, must obviously be equal to the average cost 
per unit, b'or this reason tlie curve MC repre- 
senting marginal cost will intersect the curve AC 
at its lowest point, that is, at the point at which a 
horizontal line would be tangent to it 

Under short run conditions the preceding 
description and the graph will represent the 
characteristics of the cost situation for any con- 
cern m any type of industry. There will be dif- 
ferences between concerns and between indus- 
tries in the rate of change of the various curv'es 
and in the relative importance of the downward 
and upward sloping portions of their average 
cost curves. The greater the overhead costs, 
the greater will be the output possible before the 
turning point N in the average cost curve is 


reached. The more marked the operation of the 
law of diminishing returns, the sharper will be 
the upward sloj>e of the ADC and MC curves 
and of the AC curve beyond the point N. 

An individual concern achieves equilibrium 
at the point at which its marginal cost equals its 
marginal revenue. Since for a small concern in a 
great competitive industry marginal revenue will 
approximate price per unit, it will pay the con- 
cern to carry production to the point where 
marginal cost equals price. In the short run 
equilibrium will be reached when marginal cost 
equals price, regardless of whether this marginal 
cost is greater or smaller than average cost. 
But in the long run marginal and average 
cost must be equal to each other and to price. 
Thus if the price is higher than MN, say MjNp 
the aggregate returns of the concern on its 
owned factors will exceed their aggregate cost 
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Dy an amount equal to NjR^ X OM,. Unless 
this condition is due to the fact that the concern 
is able to utilize the factors more effectively 
than can others, which would mean that it is 
failing to charge at cost the full value of its 
managerial ability, it will not persist for long. 
Increased output by the rest of the industry on 
the one hand, and a rise in the price of the 
factors on the other, will tend in the long run to 
eliminate the difference between price and 
average cost per unit. 

Once a long run equilibrium for the industry 
as a whole has been disturbed by an increase in 
long run demand and at least a temporal-)' rise in 
price, a new long run equilibrium will involve an 
increase in output for the industry as a whole, a 
change in price and changes in costs. The long 
run expansion in the industry’s output will be 
brought about by a more intensive use of exist- 
ing plants; or by an increase in scale of jilants; or 
by an increase in the number of plants, the scale 
remaining on the average unchangetl; or by 
some combination of these methods. To simplify 
the exposition it will be assumed that these 
methods arc possible only alternatively, al- 
though this is of course an unrealistic assump- 
tion. 

Increase of output by more intensive utiliza- 
tion of existing plants is by liypothesis the only 
method of short run adjustment of output to an 
increase in demand. Since no ecpiilibrium is 
possible before the point of lowest average costs 
has been reached, such an expansion involves 
increasing average costs of production. As a long 
run procedure it will not be adopted unless other 
methods of expansion of output either are im- 
ptKssible or involve even higher marginal costs, 
and when adopted it brings about a situation 
contemplated by the Ricardian rent theory in its 
most rigid form. I’his theory assumes that the 
land capable of a particular type of use is abso- 
lutely limited in quantity and already fully de- 
voted to that use and that there are no advan- 
tages in combining farms or in breaking them up 
into smaller farms. Increase of output can then 
take place only through the more intensive culti- 
vation of the given quantity of available land and 
will involve an increase in marginal costs along 
the curve MC with no difference in this respect 
from the short run situation. It is a condition, 
however, of long run equilibrium that marginal 
cost must equal average cost. This equalization 
will be brought about for each concern by an 
increase in land rents or in the prices of the 
factors limited in quantity. 
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If the scale of plants does not affect average 
cost of production and if multiplication of plants 
affects it adversely, the increase in output will in 
the long run be provided by a general increase in 
the scale of the existing plants, each operated at 
that rate of output which makes its average cost 
a minimum; production for the industry as a 
whole will be under conditions of constant 
average cost as output is increased, and for 
the individual concern marginal crist will equal 
average cost. If increase of scale means decrease 
of average cost, i.e. if there are net internal 
economies of large scale production, for each 
concern long run marginal cost will be below 
long run average cost; each concern will there- 
fore have an incentive to indefinite expansion of 
its scale of operations, price will tend to fall 
below average cost, conditions of cut-throat 
competition and of the progressive elimination 
of all the financially weaker producers will pre- 
vail, and equilibrium will not be established 
until either the possibilities of internal econo- 
mies of large scale production have been ex- 
hausted or monopoly j>rcvails. 

If an increase in the scale of plants involves an 
increase in average cost of production, expan- 
sion of output will take place through multipli- 
cation of plants without change in their average 
size. If the number of plants docs not affect 
costs of production, each concern will in the long 
run province at a rate at which its average cost is 
at a minimum and is equal to its marginal cost, 
anti for the industry as a whole production will 
be under conditions of constant cost as output is 
increased. If multiplication of plants results in a 
general lowering of costs throughout the indus- 
try, i.e. if there arc net external economies of 
large production, the industry as a whole will be 
in long run equilibrium when each concern is 
carrying production to the point where price, 
marginal cost and average cost arc all equal; 
but the larger the number of plants, the lower 
will be the level of costs at which these equali- 
ties will prevail, i.e. for the industry as a whole 
production will be under conditions of decreas- 
ing cost. If multiplication of plants involves a 
general increase in costs, i.e. if there are net 
external diseconomies of large production, 
similar conditions will prevail under long run 
equilibrium except that, as the number of plants 
and output for the industry increase, the level of 
costs will rise for all producers and the industry 
as a whole will operate under conditions of in- 
creasing cost. 

The factors which account for the decrease in 
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average cost with the increase in the si/e of the 
plants or of the industry have been described by 
Marshall as internal and external economies. If 
the prices paid for the factors remain unaltered 
as output is increased, as has been assumed in 
the foregoing analysis, such internal and external 
economies as are jiresent would consist f)f 
technological I'conomies, i.e. reductions in the 
technical coefficients of production. Practicallv 
all the examples of possible internal techno- 
logical economics which are given in the litera- 
ture result from full utilization of expensive 
Items of eciuijnnent or personnel, where either 
the smallest jiossible unit requires large output 
for its complete' exploitation or where the effi- 
ciency of the unit m the engineering sense in- 
creases with Its size. It is diflieult to conceive of 
cases of technological external economies. Pos- 
sible instances, however, are the cross fertiliza- 
tion with respi'ct to ideas and techniques and the 
general stimulus to technological progress vvhith 
may result from the existence of many compet- 
ing producers ni the same imlustry, the advan- 
tages of a large labor market in facilitating the 
selection and mainti'nancc of a satisfactory labor 
force, and the saving of transportation costs 
resulting from tlie even distrilnition of plants 
with respect to the market. 

Probably more widespread and more impor- 
tant to business men are the pecuniary econo- 
mies, internal and external. Pecuniary internal 
economies would be the savings on }>rkes of 
materials ]>iirchased and on rates of remunera- 
tion for labor and capital employed which accrue 
to a large scale concern because of its size. 
Pecuniary external economics would consist of 
similar .savings accruing to a concern becau.se it 
was a part of a large industry. Pecuniary exter- 
nal economies for one industry would ordinarily, 
although not necessarily, be the result of internal 
technological economies in other industries 
which supply it with its materials and cqui}>- 
ment and which can produce at a lower cost 
when their outputs are large. 

I'hc types of cost trends discussed are static 
and not historical trends. Through historical 
time inventions in technology, progressive im- 
provement in business organization and changes 
in the jirices of the factors may result in increas- 
ing output being accompanied bv falling money 
costs, even though on a .static basis the industry 
may be one of increasing money costs. P'or 
example, the predictions by the classical school 
of a trend of increasing costs for agriculture were 
based on the static tendency toward increasing 
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cost resulting from the ojicration of the static 
law of dimini.shing returns in an indu.stry in 
which one of tlic essential factors of j'lroduction, 
land, was definitely limited in supply. The 
progress of agricultural techniipie, however, has 
been .so great that in spite of the great increase of 
agricultural output even in okl countries during 
the la.st century the ri-al co.sls pi'r unit of output 
have probably undergone substantial decrease. 

In many of the .standard economic treatLses an 
attemjit is made to deal directly with the rela- 
tions of the cost trends for an iniliistrv as a whole 
to price instead of procet'dmg, as was done 
above, from the cost trends of the individual 
concerns to the contributions made by each to 
the supply of the indu.stry as a whole. With 
respect to industries sub)ect to internal econo- 
mies of large scale production Marshall saw the 
difficulty, resulting from the ditlcrcnces in the 
behavkir of the costs of dilTeicnt concerns, in the 
presentation of a significant cost curve for an 
industry as a whole. He proposed a solution in 
the concept of the “representative firm,” a sort 
of modal concern having its appropriate share of 
the internal anti txlcrnal economies at each 
stage of growth of the mdustrv at large, so that 
the trerul of its costs would afford an index of the 
trend of eo.sts for the industry. However, he gave 
little information on the vital point as to how- the 
repre.sei native firm could be identified for each 
stage of growth of the industry, beyond the 
intimation that it was a concern earning neither 
more nor less than the current rate of return on 
its inve.stinent, i.e. a firm whose cost including 
normal jirofit was just equal to price. The obvi- 
ous circularity of rea.soning involved in at- 
tempting to ex])lain the iletcrmination of price 
in terms of the behavior of costs of a concern 
which could be identified only by the equality of 
its cost to price has been pointed out recently 
by a number of writers and has tended to de- 
stroy faith in the usefulness of the concept of the 
representative firm for this purpose. 

American statistical investigations of costs 
during and since the w^ar have uniformly dis- 
closed a wide range of variation in the average 
costs of different concerns within each industry 
investigated. These statistical cost data, when 
arranged in a graph from left to right in order of 
increasing size, form an ascending curve; 
graphs of this tvpe have been called accountants’ 
cost curves, particular exj’tenses curves (Mar- 
shall) and bulk line curves ('fiaiKssig). Some 
students of these curves claim that they find a 
substantial degree of constancy in their statisti- 
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cal characteristics and especially in their indica- 
tions as to percentages of output produced at a 
cost in excess of price. Examination of such 
curves of this type as have been published does 
not give much confirmation to such findings, 
and no a priori grounds have been given for 
expecting such regularities. If the nature of the 
tlata on which such curves arc based is taken 
into account, neither the wide dispersion of 
costs nor the indication that a substantial frac- 
tion of output, generally from 5 to 15 percent of 
the total, is prtiduced at an average cost in 
excejis of price piresents any problem of recon- 
ciliation wfith traditional price theory. 'Ehc 
curves arc based on accounting records differing 
in their methods of construction from concern to 
concern, never interpreting costs in exact con- 
formity with the definitions of economists and 
dealing in an especially arbitrary manner with 
the important item of interest on investment. 
The concerns whose costs are recorded are often 
scattered over a wide area, in which substantial 
regional differences in transportation costs to 
market and in market jirici'S ma} be pre.sent. 
'The costs recorded, moreover, are as of an actual 
production period rather than for any particular 
period of theoretical sliort or long run ecjuilib- 
riLim. Ihit even eiiuilibrium price tlieorv’ re- 
(juires for the short run period only that marginal 
costs shall be eipual for all producers in the .same 
market and leav es room for the existence of wide 
divergences in average cost and of production at 
average cost.^^ in exce.ss of price. 

The jireccding discussion of the relation of 
cost to price assumed the delerminateness of 
unit costs, an a.ssumption which causes some 
difficulty in the case* of joint products. Joint 
jiroducts have been sometimes so defined as to 
make it difficult to distinguish between the 
problem of joint co.sts and that of oveihead 
co.sts. 'J'he most serviceable definition designates 
as joint jiroducts commodities which are suffi- 
ciently distinguishable from each other to have 
different markets and to command different 
prices even under competitive conditions, but 
which are partly or wholly the outcome of a 
common process of jiroduction. This definition 
makes the existence of joint products consi.stent 
with long run competitive equilibrium, whereas 
in the long run there are no overhead costs. 
Under monopoly, however, arbitrary price 
discriminations between buyers arc possible 
even for homogeneous units of the same com- 
modity and the problem of joint costs merges 
into that of overhead costs. 
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Some of the formulae commonly suggested 
for the apportionment of costs to joint products 
cannot be defended on grounds cither of logic or 
of expediency. One widely used iiielhod of ap- 
portionment is to impute as its cost to joint 
product A the aggregate cijst of both joint 
products minus the market price or the receipts 
from sale of the other joint jiroduct B. This 
makes the cost of one product depend on the 
price of another, a price w^hich may often be 
determined at a moment of time other than that 
at which the commodity was actually ]n(Hluced. 
It will give obviously absurd results if the price 
received from product B should exceed the 
aggregate cost of both products and is patently 
unsatisfactory when it is desired to find the 
separate co.sts imputable to both products. 
Jujually arbitrary and unsatisfactory are other 
methods of apportionment sometimes used, 
vvluth distribute the aggregate costs among the 
joint products on the basis either of their rela- 
tive market values or of some physical unit of 
measurement. Were the nature of the productive 
process such as to e.slablish fixed and invariable 
proportions in which the several commodities 
could be ]>rotlueed, it vvouhl be imjxissible to 
find any rational basis for a]>]>ortionment of the 
aggrega'e costs or any iMtioUiil objective which 
such apportionment couKl serve. It is always 
po.s.sible, however, to vary in some small degree 
at least the proportions in which the respective 
joint products sliall be produced. Where these 
proportions are variable it is possible to find tJie 
marginal costs imjnitable to each by finding in 
turn what increase in nggreg.ite expenses is 
necessary to obtain a margin.il increment of out- 
put of each, the output of the others remaining 
constant. Such determination of marginal joint 
costs is essential for rational choice between 
alternative processes of nianufacture where the.se 
result in changes in tlie relative aniounts in 
which the several )()int products arc protluced. 

Older economists teiidcil, by implication at 
least, to minimize the extent or wholly to deny 
the existence of any di.serepancy between costs 
as reflected in entrejireneurial expenses of pro- 
duction under competitive conditions and costs 
as burdens on society as a whole. For example, 
suggestions of this nature arc embedded in 
Adam Smith’s theory of the proportionality of 
wages in different occupations to their agrccable- 
ness or di.sagreeableiiess, in Ricardo’s labor cost 
theory of value, in Senior’s argument that inter- 
est was a jiaymcnt for the disutility of abstinence 
from immediate consumption and in J . B. Clark ’s 
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marginal productivity theory. It later became 
apparent to most economists, however, that the 
money costs of production of commodities and 
services bore no precise or uniform relationship 
to the subjective costs incurred by those persons 
directly contributing by their services or capital 
to their production. A large part of the economic 
literature which attempts to deal with social 
cost has consisted of the demonstration that 
there exist on a priori grounds strong presumj>- 
tions that entrepreneurs’ costs in an individual- 
ist economy are an inaccurate measure of the 
underlying and more fundamental costs of 
production. 

Attempts to devise a satisfactory and usable 
concept of social cost and to apply it in a positive 
and objective way to the analysis of economic 
process have not as yet made much progress. 
The main source of difficulty lies in the apparent 
impossibility of finding an objective and homo- 
geneous unit of social cost. A social cost calculus 
in subjective terms, for instance in terms of 
disutility, must face the objections that disutility 
cannot be clearly defined and that it is only in an 
approximate and unreliable way, if at all, that the 
disutilities of different persons and periods can 
be compared. Social cost calculus in terms of 
consumption of productive resources, or of units 
of “social energy,” recpiires a scale of relative 
values on the basis of which units of productive 
resources of different kinds can be equated with 
each other, and if their prevailing rates of 
market value arc used for this purpose, the 
result is simply a money cost of j)roduction 
calculus under a different name. 

It is possible to list factors connected with 
production or with the economic organization of 
society which will generally be accepted as 
elements of social cost. Such is essentially the 
method of J. A. Hobson {Work and Wealth, 
London 1914), who lists as “human costs” such 
things as the degradation and loss of self-respect 
of labor which results from menial tasks, the 
impairment of physical and moral health result- 
ing from the fatigues and strains of industry and 
the corruption of aesthetic and moral standards 
— factors which find at best only inadequate 
expression in the wages cost of labor to the 
entrepreneur but which society should neverthe- 
less take into consideration. But Hobson fails to 
disclose by what means these various costs can 
be objectively equated with each other. 

The appraisal of the relative importance of 
the various social costs as compared with the 
social income for whose production they may be 


necessary involves the use of subjective judg- 
ment, even if data upon which it is exercised 
have been obtained by rigorous scientific investi- 
gation. The value of such appraisals for certain 
purposes is, however, scarcely impaired by the 
impossibility of objective verification. It is often 
the only method available to the statesman and 
the social philosopher when conflicting con- 
siderations must be weighed against each other. 
This still leaves the ijuestion open as to whether 
the social scientist qua social scientist shall have 
recourse to such iTiethods or shall refrain from 
making final jiulgments with respect to matters 
affecting social welfare. 

In his Economics of Welfare (3rd ed. London 
1929) Ifigou made an elaborate attempt to 
demonstrate the possibilities of a procedure 
intermediate between analysis of costs in terms 
of the pecuniary market valuations and analysis 
of costs in terms which take into account all the 
cost elements of significance for society whether 
exactly measurable or not. The analysis is 
primarily in terms of “private” and “social” 
product per unit of cost but can readily be trans- 
lated into terms of private and social cost per 
unit of product. The marginal private net cost of 
a commodity is the increment of pecuniary ex- 
pense incurred by an entrepreneur in producing 
its marginal unit. Its marginal social net cost is 
then calculated by making certain adjustments. 
From the marginal private net cost is subtracted 
such part thereof as represents merely an in- 
crease in the prices paid for the factors of pro- 
duction in conseijuence of the marginal increase 
of output, as such expenses of production from 
the social point of view reflect not a genuine 
cost but merely a transfer of income between 
individuals. ’I'o the remainder are added items 
which are genuine costs to the community, 
although the individual entrepreneur is not re- 
quired to give compensation for them. For 
example, there may be increase in the real costs 
of production to other producers resulting from 
his expansion of output, uncompensated dam- 
ages to his neighbors, such as from smoke or 
noxious fumes or impairment of the amenities of 
a neighborhood. Pigou emphasizes the desirabil- 
ity of bringing into equality marginal private 
net cost and marginal social net cost, whether by 
legal regulation, subsidies and taxes or in some 
cases by the establishment of monopoly organ- 
ization or by moral suasion. Otherwise the entre- 
preneur may either have an incentive to carry 
production further than is justified or may not 
have an incentive to carry it as far as is justified 
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from the social point of view. Since Pigou ad- 
heres with minor exceptions to an objective 
pecuniary measure of cost and product, he is 
forced to restrict the range of his analysis to 
those cost aspects of economic activities which 
are fully amenable to the pecuniary calculus, and 
the gain in objectivity which results is inevitably 
offset to some extent by the loss in comprehen- 
siveness and finality of the conclusions reached. 

Any rational system of economic organization 
of society must of necessity take costs into con- 
sideration in allocating resources to different 
employments and in selecting from among alter- 
native processes of production. In a purely indi- 
vidualistic society costs would govern the alloca- 
tion of resources only in so far as they manifested 
themselves in entrepreneurs’ exjienscs of pro- 
duction through the ordinary processes of the 
market. No modern country, however, leaves 
this wholly to the uncontrolled operations of the 
market; every government influences entrepre- 
neurs’ co.sts, directly or indirectly, to make them 
conform more closely to what it regards as social 
costs. h\)ur main classes of governmental activity 
in this connection can be distinguished: (i) 
regulations intended to force the elimination of 
practises involving social costs which are not 
adequately compensated, such as safety legisla- 
tion, regulation of hours of labor, night labor, 
child and woman labor, zoning laws; (2) rnea.s- 
ures requiring entrepreneurs to compensate fo** 
social costs which otherwise would remain 
wholly or partially uncompensated, such as 
legislation requiring workmen’s compensation, 
contributions for unemployment insurance, 
compensation for damages or worsements to 
adjoining property; (3) measures intendeil to 
eliminate or reduce the wastes of individualistic 
competition among producers, such as the sup- 
pression of unfair competition, the promotion of 
standardization of specifications, weights arul 
measures and the establishment of legal monop- 
olies; (4) research and educational activities in- 
tended to show entrepreneurs how costs can be 
reduced through improvements in organization 
or in tcchniepie. 

In a socialistic society it would presumably be 
the policy of the government either directly to 
administer production and the allocation of 
resources in such a way as to bring marginal 
social product and marginal social cost as it sees 
them into equality in all occupations, or else by 
reform of the distribution of property and in- 
come, the promotion of equality of opportunity 
and the systematic regulation of production and 
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exchange to secure the elimination of those 
sources of divergence between marginal social 
cost and marginal social income which result in 
an individualistic society from tlic discrepancies 
between marginal private and marginal social 
net costs. 

Jacob Viner 

See-. Overhead Cost; International Trade; Mo- 
nopoly; Diminishing Returns; Increasing Re- 
turns; Price; Value; Cost ^counting; Valuation; 
Economics. 
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COST ACCOUNTING. I’he systems of pro- 
cedure called cost accounting differ so widely in 
scope, objective and method that no positive 
realistic definition of the term is possible. Some 
systems consist of analyses currently and con- 
tinuously made, while others are intermittent 
studies. Some focus upon the unit (average) 
costs of the several commodities simultaneously 
produced in an enterprise, while others ignore 
diversity of product and fix attention upon costs 
of unit services performed. Many, perhaps most, 
are intended to assi.st in maximizing net profits, 
but others not materially distinguishable from 
these in scope and method are employed in such 
non-profit enterprises as, for example, govern- 
ment navy yards. 
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Cost accounting should be distinguished from 
financial accounting. The latter is primarily 
concerned with the net summation of income for 
successive o]H-rating jieriods and with the valua- 
tion of the assets, lialiililies and interests in net 
proprietorship at jiarticular times. No system of 
cost accounting includes any of these ob- 
jectives. 

Highly developed systems of cost accounting 
lirst appearetl late in the nineteenth century; 
they have come into wuli- use since lyio. This 
sudden rise is not due to the appearance of new 
problems. Hut many old jiroblerns have become 
i?astly important with the advent of large scale 
enterjirise accompanied l\v specialization of 
protluction agents and standardization of prod- 
ucts. 'I'he problem of unused capacity becomes 
more acute <is specialization grows in seasonal 
industries or in industries especially subject to 
the perturbations of competition among large 
concerns While with the expansion of an 
establishment its manager is increasingly re- 
moved from direct observation of the details of 
the business, the concomitant increase in the 
frequency of rejH'tition of many jirocesses makes 
precise information about them more essential 
to the success of the establishment. 

'The first great imjietus to cost accounting was 
given by the work of Frederick W. laylor and 
his associates and their followers. Studies bv 
economists, teachers of accounting and en- 
gineers, as well as by business men and account- 
ants, have improved method and technique. In- 
struction in colleges has done much to stimulate 
the use of new' techniques. 

Because of the wide varii’ty of problems tlealt 
with by cost accountants, the diversity of the 
procedures apjirojniate to these jiroblenis and 
the complexity of indixidual .systems of ac- 
counts, discussion of procedure is limited here 
to that group of procedures that have been in- 
vented to analyze manufacturing costs. Fhe ob- 
jective of cost accounting in manufacturing 
establishments is to a.ssist the management to 
maximize profits or to minimize losses. Help 
toward the.se ends may be sought in three 
principal ways. In the first place, unit costs - 
figures for average co.st per unit of each kind of 
pioduct found by distributing total manufactur- 
ing cxjien.st* among the several products and 
dniding tlu'se commodity totals by quantity 
produced- may be determined at frequent 
intervals. Reliable unit costs of this sort arc of 
great help to the management in determining 
the relative tjuaiitity ot each type of goods to be 


produced. Secondly, costs may be reduced 
through the use of various currently compiled 
subtotals of the accounts as indices to disclose 
at once waste of materials, arrearages in sched- 
uled operations, inadequate employment of men 
and equipment and inefficient operation of any 
production element. Thirdly, a better statistical 
basis for budget making may be provided than 
that which can be offered by financial accounts 
alone. 

Underlying the day to day cost accounts are a 
series ol analyses of co.st problems. I’hc most 
iinjiortant of these problems are, first, the segre- 
gation of those costs to be treated as direct co.sts, 
those to be distributed as overheatl or burden 
and those to be disregarded in the manufactur- 
ing cost accounts; second, the estimate, in ad- 
vance of di.stribution, of the amount of overhead 
to be incurred during the next operating period; 
and, third, the allocation of joint costs. 

Although no criteria have been agreed upon 
for segregating costs into direct, overhead and 
undistributed groupis, direct costs usually in- 
clude the major items of outlay for materials and 
services that an* specially or directly appropri- 
ated to the manufacture of some particular 
product. 'File purchase price of the principal 
materials and the wages of l.iborers working 
solely upon a particular product are types of 
direct expense. By means of stores records and 
job tickets such expenses are charged directly to 
the product. Some expenses that are not con- 
veniently and directly assignable to specific 
products may, nevertheless, be cither necessary 
or incidental to manufacturing and may vary 
directly with volume of operations, d’hese fall in 
the overheail grouji and include outlays for fuel, 
janitor service, rejvairs and charges allotted to 
the period for depreciation and obsolescence. 

A continuous current accounting for materials 
actually utilized is often indispensable, and a 
similar recording of the specific services of men 
and machines is both desirable and practicable 
But a daily distribution of overhead, even ii 
possible, would be too costly a luxury; and thus 
the second type of preliminary analysis, the 
forecasting of overhead, is used. Estimates are 
made of the total of each overhead expense to be 
incurred during the next period. These totals arc 
divided either by an estimated total of some 
other cost, such as the cost of direct materials 
issued from storerooms, or by an estimated total 
of some service, such as direct labor hours 
worked, to obtain a unit burden charge. This 
unit burden charge is employed as a coefficient 
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of the daily recorded cost or service from which costs, dollar rates on man hours of direct labor 
it is derived. By this means charges for over- perfonned on product, dollar rates on machine 
head cost arc distributed in the daily accounting, hours worked by each class of machine used in 
Since the estimates upon which burden rates direct processing, and combinations of two or 
are based arc subject to error, it Irequently more of the foregoing systems. Sometimes these 
happens that large discrepancies arise between rates are calculated for a standard volume of 
manufacturing expenses incurred during a operations per year, even though the expected 
period, as shown by the financial accounts, and volume may be far above or below' this standard 
manufacturing expense charged to products amount. 

during the period. There is another estimating Costs riv'V be jointlv incurred with respect to 
error of different type I uit of a more serious kind: dilferent successively manulactured goods as 
cost accountants in seeking to reconcile their well as to different concurrent products. Co.sts 
records with the expense accounts in the finan- may be joint as between successive periods rc- 
cial books have too often been willing to accept gardless of whether like or dilferent products are 
and use a depreciation formula merely because a maile. Neetlless to say, the problem of analyzing 
reasonable, year by year, aggregate charge is joint costs is seklom limitetl in any enterprise to 
obtained by its use. In cost accounting apj>ro- a single oiu' of the types im-ntioned. 
jiriatc machine by machine estimates of depre- Cost accounting procedure rests upon over- 
ciation are recjuisitc to reliable unit costs; er- simplified and largely arbitrary fundamental 
ratic distributions of correct totals may cause analyses. In as.sessing the value of cost account- 
harm Kven the writers who favor the machine ing service the cost accountants’ ow'ii estimates 
hour methods of distributing overhead, methods of the utility of the unit costs which they find 
in which this tyjie of error is most significant, mu.st not be taken too seriously. An examination 
seem largely to be unaw'are of this source of un- of the procedures, reiluced to formulae, whereby 

reliability in unit costs. the unit costs are found, shows in many sy.stems 

The third type of analy.sis underlying the cost that the figures produced cannot possibly have 

accounts is the allocatioti of joint costs. 'I’he the properties attributed to them; in many 

problem of distributing the costs of a basic instances, indeed, it is incorrect to call them 

material and of processes jirior to separation of costs at all. 

material among coproducts or among main 'Fhe utility of any co.st accounting may, how- 
product and by-products has long occupied the ever, depend very little upon the theory of cost 
attention of business men as well as of engineers imputation implied in its unit cost formula, 
and cost accountants. Among the projiortional Fundamentally, the statistical data of cost ac- 
bascs of distribution of these joint charges may counting report the yielding of services by 
be mentioned: weight, bulk, market jirices at productive agents and the absorbing of those 
which materials in the segregated stage could be services by ]>roducts. Reports are given for each 
bought or sold, .sales prices of the several fin- class of material, the amounts ordered, amounts 
ished products, sales price less separate costs of received, amounts afqirojinatcd to specific 
each product, estimated sales price less esti- production orders, amounts issued for process- 
mated separate costs of each product. Often all mg; for labor hours of work done, work a.ssign- 
co.sts are charged to one product and the sales of ments made, pieces proces.sed; for machine 
the others are treated as deductions from the cost assignments, machine hours worked and ma- 
of the main product. Many of these methods chine j>rocesses completed 'riu'.se figures, which 
may have fantastic results. donot become cost data until they are rnultiplietl 

A second important class of joint costs is by monetary coefficients, are the ones upon 
presented by those outlays made to acquire, which a works manager refills to reveal threat- 
own, maintain and operate the fixed assets cm- ened shortages of necessary materials, arrests or 
ployed in manufacturing. 'Those expenses disorders in operating schedules and deviations 
special or incidental to unusable capacity of from standard practises. Major services are thus 
assets fiill within this class, although they pre- rendered by the data before they are in.serted in 
sent special difficulties of their own. These costs the unit cost formula, indeed before they be- 
are distributed by means of burden rates at- come cost data at all. 

tached to some direct charge or .some function It cannot be said definitely that it is now pos- 
of a direct charge, such as percentage load on sible, or w'ill shortly become possible, by means 
materials cost, percentage load on direct labor of cost accounting greatly to extend the rational- 
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izing of management or of economic activity, to 
stabilize competition or to facilitate social con- 
trol of industry. Such results must await both 
the invention and widespread use of reliable 
unit cost formulae. With the exception of a few 
experiments not as yet fully reported no at- 
tempts have been made to obtain costs resem- 
bling the economists’ “marginal costs” or “dif- 
ferential costs.” 

Since the name is given to so wide a range of 
practise it is impossible to describe the extent to 
which cost accounting is used beyond indicating 
the prevalence of fairly elaborate systems. In the 
United States and Canada these will be found in 
most of the large scale manufacturing and refin- 
ing plants. Highly developed systems prevail in 
large mining operations; they are rapidly spread- 
ing in construction and in shipbuilding. Certain 
cost accounting devices have been used for 
many years by railroad companies and in hotel 
keeping. The spread of cost accounting to other 
forms of enterprise, such as farming, merchan- 
dising and banking, has been confidently pre- 
dicted, but many systems which have been tried 
in these fields have been quickly abandoned. In 
Great Britain, particularly in Scotland, cost 
accounting was begun fairly early but made no 
great headway before the World War. Since that 
time there has been a considerable increase in 
the use of cost accounting methods, most of 
which resemble American practise. Cost ac- 
counting was introduced even later into the 
more industrialized countries of continental 
Europe and Japan and there it has followed 
largely American and British procedure. 

T'he National Association of Cost Account- 
ants is the chief society of the practising profes- 
sion in the United States. Both through its 
membership of public accountants, engineers 
and business managers and through active 
affiliations with other national and local societies 
a great many avenues for exchange of ideas and 
of experience have developed. Since cost ac- 
countants, as such, do not practise as principals 
but are, rather, corporate officers and employees 
in large organizations, little or no statutory con- 
trol over practise has been proposed. 

John B. Canning 
See: Acvoxinttnc; Scientii-ic Management; Busi- 
ness AuMiNisrHATiON; Large-Scale Production; 
Standardization; Cost; Overhead Costs; Effi- 
ciency; Waste; Rationalization. 
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COST OE LIVING. Interest in tlie cost of liv- 
ing has always been most acute during a j>eriod 
of rising prices. Then the equilibrium of exist- 
ing social classes is upiset; commercial groups 
thrive while creditors, salaried fxersons, wage 
earners, suffer. Thus the minds of the Eliza- 
bethan writers were full of the great price revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century. The wages rated 
in the old Statute of Labourers were “not an- 
swerable to this time”; the change was “without 
all conscience or reason.” 'I'lie same complaint 
reappeared in the course of the Napoleonic wars 
and again in our own day during the high cost of 
living period since 1900 and in aggravated form 
with the World War. 

A remedy often jiroposcd is the fixing of 
prices by government agency. In war time price 
regulation is of course usually necessary in order 
to coordinate a nation’s resources. During the 
World War all the combatants had to resort to 
rationing. Cooperative buying and domestic 
production were encouraged, advertising was 
frowned upon, middlemen’s profits were scruti- 
nized, competing services were forced tempo- 
rarily to combine. 

The regulation of ordinary retail prices, how- 
ever, was dropped in most cases as soon as the 
acute physical scarcity of the war period was 
over; the feature longest maintained, because of 
continued shortage of supply, has been the 
fixing of house rents. ’Phe rationalization of 
distributive machinery — the saving of duplica- 
tion and waste by uncontrolled competition — 
ceased, and only some small measure of com- 
bined opposition to “profiteering” remains. The 
point of view of the man of affairs toward any 
control from above is well expressed by the 
former chairman of the British Food Commis- 
sion; “The tendency is for the price to be fixed 
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at a point which will give the least efficient 
producer a living.” 

The other remedy commonly demanded 
when prices rise is an adjustment of wages. In 
Elizabethan England this was simple and in- 
evitable, since maximum wages had been set 
traditionally by statute in any case. Henceforth 
the scale was to be revised periodically by the 
justices of the peace — a more flexible instru- 
ment than Parliament — in accordance with the 
price of “corn,” so that “both in time of scarcity 
and plenty” it might “yield the hired person a 
convenient proportion of wages.” This system 
j)ersisted until the beginning of the industrial 
revolution . 

In wartime Europe and America the problem 
was more complicated, although American 
prices rose far less than European: at their 
height in 1920 they were not above 216 on a pre- 
war base and from 1922 to 1930 they remained 
around 170. Nevertheless, with the first sharp 
rise of prices in the early years of the war work- 
men in key industries everywhere began to de- 
mand war bonuses. In continental Europe the 
economic strain was such that the demand was 
only partly met, by granting special bonuses to 
men with families. Governments took the lead, 
finding family grants to civilian employees an 
easy step from separation allowances for the 
military. When this procedure was adopted it 
led to discrimination by certain industrial con 
cerns against men with families, and groups of 
emjiloyers in various ]ilaccs formed equalization 
or clearing funds whereby the costs of the family 
allowances were prorated among the entire 
group. The system spread during the post-war 
inflation and is still in force in one form or 
another for a total of nearly six million workers 
in France, Belgium, CJermany, Austria and other 
central and north European countries. 

In England and America the family allow^ancc 
system was ne'^er attempted. But here as else- 
where wage increa.scs were imperative during 
the war, and the government agencies charged 
with maintaining industrial peace had to furnish 
some index of living cost changes. In America 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
developed figures which were used by many em- 
ployers, although many more preferred to com- 
pile their own or to rely upon a series presently 
issued by a research federation of several large 
employer’s ass{)ciations, the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Altogether up to 1925 it has 
been estimated that not less than five or six 
million American workmen had their wages, ad- 
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justed with definite regard to some index of liv- 
ing cost changes. Other factors, however, such 
as the prosperity of the industry or the going 
rate of wages elsewhere, commonly entered each 
settlement. In Great Britain as late as 1922 
actual sliding scales of wages based on the 
Ministry of Labour’s index were in force for 
nearly three million workers; however, even here 
the changes granted were usually somewhat less 
in either direction than the cost of living change. 

While the swing of the bu.sincss cycle was up- 
ward, living cost agreements once made were 
relatively easy to keep, for employers, bidding 
against one another for labor in any case, would 
gain little by refusal to grant increases. But after 
1920 with falling prices labor in many cases 
offered heavy resistance to proportional reduc- 
tions. 'I’hcn for the first time labor counsel, in 
America especially, began to lay great stress, not 
upon changes in cost of living, but upon the 
basic cost of living, a minimum budget in com- 
modity rather than price terms. 'Fhc clothing 
and the printitig trades, as well as certain rail- 
road groups, were quick to make use of this 
argument for bettering the admittedly inade- 
quate original wage. As a consequence, after 
much controversy, in many of these trades the 
wages of the lowe.st paid employees were not 
reduced proportionately with the rest; in many 
others the living cost clauses in their agreements 
were abrogated . 'I’oday with almost stationary or 
declining prices for seven or eight years labor 
appears on the whole to have lost interest in the 
subject, though various employing groups still 
urge the clauses as a form of future insurance. 
The habit in labor circles of appeal to a basic 
budget appears, however, to have come to stay. 

In another sphere the question of a basic 
budget has had a longer history. All minimum 
wage legislation has had to take living costs into 
primary consideration. The boards set up under 
the laws to fix rates may bargain as well as 
analyze, but at least they bargain upon a “living 
wage” understanding. In Australia and America 
the cost of living criterion has been explicit; in 
England it has been largely overshadowed by 
consideration of the rates paid by the “better 
employers” of the district. Everywhere, how- 
ever, where enforcement has been adequate the 
result has been to raise wages nearer to a “living 
wage” level. 

In America the laws now languishing because 
of an unfavorable Supreme Court decision 
[Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525, 43 
Sup. Ct. 394(1923)] applied only to women, and 
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the usual standard was “the necessary cost of 
living” and “health” for the single woman living 
away from home. In Australia the ajiplication is 
general and the standanls high: the cost of li\ ing 
for families is held to include “frugal cfimfort.” 

It is interesting, however, to note upon what 
slender cost data the awards in the leading earlier 
Australian cases were based. “Nine housekeep- 
ing women,” “a landlord as to rents” and “a 
butcher as to meats" appear to have been the 
only guides of Justice Higgins in the celebrated 
llarvcvSter Case (2 Com. Arb. Rep. 1). Fre- 
quently careful indices of price changes were 
then applied to these casual early budgets. 

'Fhe standard size family allowed for in the 
Australian awards, the family of five, with three 
children dependent all at once, has been ac- 
cejited also in American and lOnglish cost of li\ - 
ing studies. As a matter of fact, at any given 
time the average family will not contain so many 
dependents, although at .some time — perhaps a 
very critical time for young children — it may 
pass through such a phase. Besides, the very 
large families are shrinking; in Great Britain, 
according to Brofessor Bowley’s findings, 
enough to affect noticeably the incident e of 
poverty. In 1 'ranee the two-child family is used 
as the standard in cost studies. Recently the 
National Industrial Oinferenee Board has advo- 
cated a two-child standard in the United States. 

h'or w'omen wage earners the accepted cost 
standartl is the single woman living away from 
home. Fmployers ha\e often argued for the 
cheaper but “more prevalent” cost of living in 
the family group - a standard itself, however, 
frequently rendered nece.ssary by the lowness of 
the wage reiei\<*d. At the other extreme the 
Uniteil Slates Women’s Bureau has argued fora 
budget to include the cost of dejH'ndcnts. Pro- 
fes.sor Bowlev’s studv , however, indicated that 
the incidence ol depeiulency upon women is still 
ver}^ small. 

Feonomic tlieorv has long recognized that 
wages tend to adjust themselves to, among other 
things, the worker’s .standard of living. But in 
Ricardo’s dav this meant a bare subsistence. 
His “natural price of labour,” even though he 
defineil it as the price of fooil, necessaries and 
com'rniciKrs become essential to the laborer and 
his family Ifnn hahtt, meant to contemporary 
readers but an “non” law 'The laborers’ habits 
appeareil to be permanentlv conditioned to 
something verv close to starvation. 

Labor students now generally maintain that 
while marginal productivity may set an upper 
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limit to wages competition is not sufficiently 
perfect to insure attainment of that limit; and 
that there is a lower limit set by the standard of 
living. BetwciTi these two limits the actual wage 
will be set by bargaining. 

'Fhe collection of basic budgets has been es- 
.scntial to cost of living study. On the intensive 
side the pioneer work is that of Le Play. Living 
with one working class family at a time in \ arious 
countries of Europe during the 1 S3o’s and 1 840’s 
he secured a series of family monogra])hs that for 
exhaustiveness have never been exeelled. 

For statistical generalization, however, tlu' 
more rapid surv'ey methoil is nece.ssarv (.see 
Family Blduits). 7 ’oday this is usually uiulcr- 
taken by a corps of special agents who spend 
but a few hours with each family, (’iro.ss error 
becomes surprisingly infrequent when the 
schedule is made suniciently detailed. Some- 
times this questionnaire method is supple- 
mented by account books kept for a period of 
weeks. On the continent of Europe large num- 
bers of sueh accounts are sornetirm-s kept for a 
year at a time, but Americ.in housewives are not 
.so patient. 

I’he father of the exUmsive method of sur- 
veys was 1'. M. Eden, who in 171)5 set about 
unaided to determine “the State of the Poor” in 
rural Ivngland. I lis example inspired the statisti- 
cians of the 1850’s to have Ducpetiaux com- 
missioned to untiertake the first eost of living 
survey for the government of Belgium. In 
Prussia Dr. F.rnst Engel took up the task {Der 
Kosletnccrlli dcs Mensrhen, Berlin 1883; Dir 
Lcbemkoste?i bcl[>isclirr Arbriirr, Berlin 181)5) 
with an inquiry into the cost of bringing uj) a 
man, including amortization of children dying 
or never reaching self-support. Engel developed 
an annual cost scale, running from infancy to 
maturity, lor the individual in the family group. 
'J’he adult man ranked at three and one half 
times the infant unit (later named the quet in 
honor of Quetelet), the adult woman at three 
times. 'Fhe scale was arbitrary but proved ex- 
tremely convenient for comparing the costs of 
families of different sizes. It is still in use in 
Belgium, Switzerland and elsewhere. 

In America the Atwater food consumption 
.scale, using the adult male as unit, has com- 
monly been employovl for the same purpose. A 
refinement upon it by Sydenstricker and King, 
the ammain scale, gives weight to the indi- 
vidual consumption of items other than food, 
such as clothing, recreation and the like. If re- 
calculated for more representative communities 
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(the Sydenstricker-King comnuinities were 
poverty stricken) it sliould prove very valuable. 

Pioneer work in extensive cost of living sur- 
veys was dont‘ in the United States by the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor and later by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics under 
Carroll 1 ). Wright. 'I’he reports of the Com- 
missioner of l>abor for iSijO (^i contain data 
on some 8500 tamilies in certain selected indus- 
tries, and that for 1903 on no less than 25,000 
over the country at large. No attempt was made 
to set up any derived standard, but the reader is 
left to see how apportionment of expenditure 
changes with successive income levels, h'or food 
the American proportion was 43 percent as coin- 
])arcd with the Belgian 67 percent or Kden’s 75 
percent. Like Duejietiaux, Wright selected a 
])ortion of his families to contain a “normal” 
number of children (in his case one to fwe, all 
depentlent; in Duepetiaux’s four, only tw'o de- 
pendent), and it is the expenditures of these 
“normal” families that have been used as 
weights for later retail food and living costs 
indices. Wright, moreover, used an unex- 
plained food consumption scale to measure size 
of family. 'Phis rough scale has been retained by 
the department. 

Among private surveys the most noteworthy 
have been Booth’s and Rowntree’s in 1890 and 
190T, undertaken to measure the prevalence of 
poverty in London and ’^'ork re.sjiectively. Both 
found “poverty” covering nearly a third of the 
industrial population even under the most rigid 
definition of the term, 'Lhe “cost of living” 
(above povertv) was taken to mean merely ade- 
quate animal subsistence, 

A similar social intere.st has guided most of the 
pre-war surveys in this country. Mrs. More and 
Uhapin in 1907 and 1909 in New York ami 
Kennedy in 1914 in the Chicago stockyards 
district were all intere.sted in the drawing of the 
poverty line. 'Fhe actual standards of living, 
however, which they set up on the oasis of their 
findings were in every case intended to be higher 
than bare physical subsistence {see Siandakds 
OF Livino). “American,” “normal,” “fair,” 
were the terms they used. In money terms for a 
family of five these standards cost from SSoo to 
S900 then, or about S1400 at the end of 1929. 

Since the w'ar, with rising consumption 
habits, there has bc'cn a tendency to rate these 
pre-war standards as “subsistence” levels and to 
scale up from them to “health and decency” 
(“subsistence plus”) and to “comfort” levels. 
This was substantially the practise of the Na- 
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tional War I.abor Board and of the United 
States Bureau of laibor Statistics in the various 
theoretical budgets they drew up from 1917 on. 
Kmployers represented in the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board have been trying to 
checkmate this tendency. 'Lhey claim that the 
true “American” cost of living is still made up of 
the typical goods and services which labor could 
command before the war. 

This points to a dilemma in all cost of living 
studies. A theoretical budget for a theoretical 
family, however closely based u]>on observed 
habits, always contains an element of the ideal. 
On the other hand, an actual budget of an 
arithmetically average family leads only to a 
foregone stamlard. Of course the co.st of living of 
any group will be whatever that group has to 
.spend, be it little or much. 'I'hc wage level will 
condition the consumption habits. 

'Lhe problem becomes peculiarly pressing in 
studying the cost of living of different jiarts of a 
country so extensive as our own. Differences in 
cost of living between various sections and be- 
tween urban anti rural di.stricts are frequently 
due far more to variation in content of the 
budget than to variations in price for an identical 
commotlity budget in the different sections. 
Between different counlries, and especially be- 
tween Occiilcnt and ( )rient, living standards be- 
come too diflercnt to admit of re.itly cost com- 
parison. Statistics here properly give way to 
description . 

Precision in the measurement of living cost 
changes has become jxxssible only lately with the 
rise of the science of index numbers. .A century 
ago Joseph J.,owe in Ivngland, closely followed 
by Scrope, pleaded in vain for a “tabular” or 
multiple commoility standard of value for wage 
payments and inilecd for all forms of deferred 
payment. 'Phis proposal was really a forerunner 
of l*rofessor Irving lusher’s plea of today for the 
“stabilized dollar,” but in Lowe’s view the 
pound sterling should be left alone and the revi- 
sion applied only to the realm of voluntary con- 
tracts. jevons, a generation later, was more suc- 
cessful in arousing interest in ]v)ssible price 
indices, and in 1869 the London Economist 
began the oldest series of wholesale prices which 
is still current. Since 1900 wholesale indices 
have become very numerous. In 1902 the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics began its index 
of wholesale prices. But retail price indices 
came much later. It was considered too difficult 
to secure identity of quality in the goods and to 
strike averages between different local price 
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quotations. Yet for cost of living purposes the with present scarcity very evident; e.g. food and 


wholesale series were obviously inadequate, 
since wholesale nrices fluctuate more violently 
than retail. In 1907 the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics made a beginning with its index 
of retail food prices, using for weights the con- 
sumption data furnished by its great 1901 bud- 
get survey. By the outbreak of the war the lead- 
ing European countries had food indices, while 
Canada and Australia published data on rents 
and fuel as well. Completed indices, however, 
had to wait for the pressure of the war itself. 

In America the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
1918-19 surveyed the expenditures of some 
12,000 families in ninety-two shipbuilding and 
industrial centers, priced their purchased com- 
modities back to 1974 and so began a scries with 
post-war weights measuring changes from pre- 
war costs. Food in these new weights had gone 
down to 38 percent of the budget, while clothing 
and sundries had gone up. 'Foday the bureau 
publishes a combined index for the country as a 
whole, besides separate indices for all the lead- 
ing cities. The National Industrial Conference 
Board also publishes a nation wide index, using 
the bureau’s figures for retail food prices but 
having separate reports on the other items of the 
budget. It uses jire-war weights, chiefly those of 
1901, and for periods of rising prices its figures 
consistently run a little lower than the bureau’s. 
This difference may be due not only to the 
weights but to the inclusion of more small 
towns, a shorter list of articles and dependence 
upon the questionnaire method of returns from 
merchants. The bureau uses field agents, main- 
tains very strict identity of articles priced and 
secures multiple quotations on each. 

The British Ministry of Labour index has 
been carried out much less expensively than the 
American. Its original survey in 1904 was far 
smaller though intensive, and its present jirice 
list is shorter; for instance, it mentions only 
fourteen carefully selected food items as com- 
pared to forty-three in the American index. 
Weights are as of 1904, while the base is 1914. 
Returns, as in most European countries, are 
secured largely by agents charged with other 
government duties. Sixty percent of the budget 
is allotted to food, as compared to Canada’s and 
Australia’s 35 percent. 

In (iennany before 1920 various city offices 
struggled in vain to keep ahead of the inflation, 
but since that year the Statistisches Rcichsamt 
has published a national index. Weighting here, 
as in most indexes on the continent, is post-war 


rent, which in America cover lialf the budget, 
here cover three fourths. 

France has never published a national index 
based on a complete budget nor indeed made 
any general cost of living survey. Local indices 
have been published by a host of joint commis- 
sions representing employers, employees and 
third parties set up by the government during 
the war, but their basic budgets arc for the most 
part sketchy and vary greatly among themselves. 
Food usually runs to 60 percent and over in the 
more complete budgets. 

In Italy the Milan index is interesting as 
showirjg the effects of the “dilutif)n” of a stand- 
ard during wartime scarcity. Caloric require- 
ments were cut down 40 percent below the 
Atwater standard and cheaper fooils than the 
pre-war substituted. ’Fhe apparent co.st of living 
in Italy would therefore appear moderate. 

Continental housing estimates also run low. 
Most of the German indices, the Austrian and 
those of the Italian cities assume two roortis and 
kitchen. In contrast, the Canadian index speci- 
fies “6-roomed houses in good condition with 
good modern conveniences.” 

Perhaps the most elaborate index in the world 
is published by the city of Amsterdam. Its food 
budget alone contains over two hundred items. 
The original figures were ba.scd on full year ac- 
count books and weighted by the quet system. 
For a time the city made fresh budget surveys 
every year, as the content of the living standard 
changed. 

Very thorough indices are published by Bel- 
gium and Sweden. vSweden actually succeeded 
in having account books for over a thousand 
families kept for a year. Both took the families as 
they came and reduced them to income classes 
later on a consumption unit basis. Belgium now 
publishes its data on that basis, running a mul- 
tiple, 5-class index “per quet per fortnight.” 
'Fhc lowest class expends over 68 percent of its 
income on food. The differences in variations 
between the indices are, however, negligible: 
probably one would serve as well. In contrast, 
Norway, also very thorough, publishes an index 
in which the families are selected according to a 
specified income range. This is nearer the 
American 1918 procedure, where attention was 
concentrated upon only the most typical working 
class groups in each community. 

Middle class groups have never been ade- 
quately studied anywhere, but especially not in 
America. In a number of continental and colo- 
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nial surveys place is made for the living costs of 
minor government officials. In America in 1919 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
published a highly detailed minimum comfort 
budget for the family of a government employee 
in Washington , but it was theoretical . So too was 
the standard for the single woman clerical 
worker. Recently private investigators have 
made small cost .surveys of certain university 
faculties, and the Bureau of Home Economies is 
beginning an account book study of profes.sional 
families. But that is all. No one has yet had the 
temerity to study the cost of living of the small 
entrepreneur. 

'Ehe cost of living of the agricultural classes is 
also underrepresented. It finds no place in the 
1918 survey, and the studies recently published 
by the Department of Agriculture covering 
nearly 3000 farm families during 1922-24 lack 
uniformity. So far as they go, however, they 
show an unexpectedly close parallelism to the 
cost allocations of the industrial worker of 1918. 
Even rent occupies only i percent less of the 
farmer s than of the city dweller’s budget, al- 
though the content of the housing standard of 
course is very different. 

The International Labour Office brings to- 
gether index numbers of wages and cost of living 
published by various countries. The ba.ses vary 
according to the year in which each country 
began the collection of statistics but are in gei'- 
eral 1913 for w'holesale and 1914 for retail 
prices. 'Ehe cos! of living figures cover food, 
clothing, heat, light and rent, with all other items 
grouped under “miscellaneous.” Howevei, the 
variations in methods of gathering .statistics and 
in living standards in the different countries 
make these indices hardly comparable. 

When standards change with time, what shall 
the student of living costs do.? 'Ehe index he 
handles is rigid. His answer will nece.ssarily de- 
pend upon his object. During the war the 
Briti.sh Ministry of Labour refused to “dilute” 
its index, although current consumption, as 
shown by an extensive fresh study, had adjusted 
itself to necessity. Professor Bowley pointed out 
that this meant a loss to the government of some- 
thing like 15 percent on its wage awards. But the 
ministry held that “cost of living” referred to 
normal not wartime habits. On the continent 
the tacit assumption was the opposite. 

In America standards during and since the 
war have patently been going up, and there is no 
sign of their returning to an earlier level. More- 
over, their content has changed greatly. Rayon, 


automobiles, the radio, the telephone, electric 
lighting, bathtubs, have shown extraordinary in- 
creases in consumption. Yet American budget 
w'eights arc still as of 1918. For a general purpose 
cost of living index it would seem that weights 
ought to represent prevailing consumption for 
the most numerous groups of the population, 
including agricultural as well as industrial 
da.sses; and for this a fre.sh survey should be 
made at least every ten years. 

Dorothy W. Douglas 

St‘r: Consumption; Standards or Living; Family 
Budglis; J.auok, Methods oi' UiiMUNLitAi ion i-or; 
Salaries; Minimum Wage; Pruts; Prk k Regula- 
tion; Prk'e Stahilizaiion; Index Numuers; Forf- 
c’ASTiNi;, nusiNK.s.s; SocTAL Surveys. 

(tumult: losher, Irving, T}ie Making oj Index Numbers 
(B<iston ig22) app. iv; Bi>wley, A. L., “The Measure- 
ment of Changes in the Cost of Living” in Royal 
Statistical Hocivty, Journal, vol. Ivxxii (1919) 343-72; 
Barnett, CJ. E., “Index Numbers of the 'Eotal Cost of 
Living” in Quarterly Journal of Economus, vol. xxxv 
(1920-21) 240-63; International Labour Oflice, 

Methods of Compilinfi Cost of lAvinfi Index Numbers, 
Studies and Reports, Senes N (statistie.s), no. vi 
((lenev.i 1925); United States, Bureau of I.abor 
Statistics, Cost of Lh'itm in the C rated States, Bulletin 
no. 357 (1924); National Industrial Conference Board, 
The Cost of Livinff tn Foreign Countries (New York 
1927), and The Cost of Lti'ing in the United States, 
jQid- tO^O (New York 1930); Bowley, A. L., Prices 
and Waffes in the United Ktntidom, IQI4-JQJ0, Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, Division of 
Economics and History, ICtonomic and Social History 
of the World Wai, British series (Oxford 1921); 
United States, Bureau of Labor Statistics, The Use of 
Cost-of-Livinj' Fifiures in Waf>e Adjustments, by E. B. 
Carr, Bulletin no. 369 (1925); Peixotto, J. B., Getting 
and Spending at the Professional Standard of Living 
(New York 1927); Douglas, D. W., “'The C'ost of 
Living for Working Women” in Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, vol. xxxiv (1919-20) 225-29; Dublin, L. 
1 ., and Ditka, A. J., 1 he Money Value of a Alan (New 
York 1930) ch. in. 

COSTA, ANDREA (1851-1910), Italian so- 
cialist. Costa was one of the most important 
pioneers in the Italian socialist movement, and 
his career is to a large e.xtcnt an epitome of its 
development during the period from 1870 to 
1910. At the age of twenty Costa became sec- 
retary to Bakunin and like many of his fellow 
internationalists was deeply influenced by the 
anarchistic doctrines and violent revolutionary 
program which the Russian agitator was at- 
tempting, despite the opposition of Mazzinian 
nationalists, to introduce into Italy. Convinced 
at first that Bakunin’s methods provided the 
only remedy for the distressingly backward 
conditions prevalent in Italy, Costa actively co- 
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operated both as organizer and as journalist for his cntiuisiastic work for the establishment o| 


and in 1874 Uxik charge of plans for an insur- 
rection at Bologna. But the cf>nijiletc collapse of 
this attempt, coupled with a similar fiasco at 
Benevento in 1877 - wliich he hail vainly tried to 
forestall — raised serious doubts in his mind as to 
the efficacy of violence. During the ensuing 
jieriod of exile in Switzerland and France, 
where he had the opjiortiinity of studying a 
more advanced economic organization as well as 
the methods of a more experienced labor move- 
ment, he became even more conscious of the 
limitations of his early views. 'I'hese factors, 
heightened by the inffiiencc of Anna KulisciofT, 
alienated him completely from abstract revo- 
lutionary theory. On his return to Italy in i87(> 
he definitely abandoned his former allegiance 
and became one of the outstanding leaders of the 
IVlar.xian vving of the party. With a more realistic 
orientation Costa and the bulk of Italian so- 
cial i.sts formulated a new program, which shifted 
the emphasis of socialism to peaceful organiza- 
tion of the working classes, to participation in 
the cooperative mosement and to a more careful 
study of the economic and moral needs of the 
people. In 1881 (’osta founded the socialistic 
journal Avanti and in the elections of the follow- 
ing year drew up the platform of the Marxian 
Socialists. With occasional interruptions due to 
short terms of imprisonment or e.xilc he was a 
member of the C’harnber of Deputies from 1882 
until the year before his death. lie became in- 
creasingly inffuential in jiarliamentary circles 
and was responsible as much as any other figure 
for the decisive influence exerted during the 
first decade of the centui*y by the moderate wing 
of the Italian Socialist party. 

Rodolfo Mondoi.fo 

Cnmu/t: An^ujlini, A., Cinquant'anni di sociahsmo in 
Italia (Florence moo); Midiels, Roberto, Storia 
critua del mtn'iincnto smialista jtahauo dafili imzi fino 
al n>ii, I I’artiti I’ohtici luiliani, vol. 11 (Idorence 
mzb); Orano, Paolo, 1 moderni, 5 vols. (Milan 1914) 
A’ol. lii, p. 135-^7; Zibordi, (»., Un cavabere delV 
idcalv (Milan 1916); A. (Josta, cpisodi e mordt (Milan 
1910). 

COSTA FKRREIRA, AN'lTlNIO AURKLIO 
DA (1879 1922), Portuguese educationist, ad- 
ministrator and politician. Costa Ferreira was a 
jffiysician by profession. He early distinguished 
himself by his investigations in anthropology 
and experimental psychology applied especially 
to the treatment of the mentally abnormal. He 
also held public office connected with the ad- 
ministration of welfare services, and as a reward 


the republican form of government in his coun- 
try the cabinet portfolio of ministro dc fonumtn 
(public welfare or public aid) was given him in 
1912. The principal interest, however, of his 
modest and sympathetic nature was the educa- 
tion of unfortunate children; hence in 1913 he 
resigned his high position in order to apply his 
pedagogic ideas as director at the Casa Pia of 
Lisbon, a refuge for fatherless children and for 
those subjected to a harmful environment, d’o 
the education of the mentally retarded he dedi- 
cated the Colonia Agricola de San Bernardino in 
Penichc. Outstanding among his labors with 
this group are those dealing with disturbances of 
speech, particularly stuttering, for whose cor- 
rection he initiated measures of a kind superior 
to those then in use. He reached the conclusion 
that stuttering is a phenomenon of mental 
origin, resulting from a morbiil emotional di- 
athesis, whose treatment, like that of the other 
tics, demands above all that the mental or rather 
emotional state of the patient be constantly 
considered. 

During the World War he served as a physi- 
cian and provided for the care of wounded sol- 
diers at his Institute) Medico-pedagogico de 
Santa Isabel, wliere he introduced a system of 
reeducation of the mutilated, their adaptation to 
various occupations and their professional 
orientation. He regarded the administration of 
this service as an economic, juridical, peda- 
gogical and psychological problem resembling 
that of labor accidents. He deprecated undue 
philanthropic, military and medical emphasis 
and atlvocatcd the use of the Taylor system of 
scientific management in determining the eco- 
nomic value of the disabled. 

C. Bkrnaldo de Quiros 

Consult: Interallied Conference on the After Care of 
Disabled Men, I'lrsl, Paris 1917, Compte rendu, 3 
vols. (Paris 1919) vol. ii, p. 212-14, and Third, Rome 
1919, Atti (Rome 1919) P- 743 46. 

See articles in Instituto de Anatomia Faculdade de 
Mcdicina da Univcr.idade de Lisboa, Arquivo de 
anatomia e antropoln^ia, as follows: “Notas tie critic-* 
bibliti^ralia,” vol. vii (1921-22) 167-78, and articles 
containinK bibliography in vol. viii (1923) 539-95. 
Also, Pestana, Alicia, La educacion en Portugal 
(Madrid 1915) p. 48-63. 

COSTA Y MARTINEZ, JOAQUIN (1846- 
1911), Spanish jurist, political theorist and 
reformer. Costa turned to the study of law 
after working in the office of an architect for 
several years, and in 1872 he obtained his degree 
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and became a notary in Madrid, He was a 
prolific writer and his works deal with history, 
geography, economics, sociology and law. 

Costa played a prominent part in the move- 
ment for regeneration which followed the Span- 
ish colonial disaster of 1898. He believed that 
Spain in order to survive must give up its 
imperialistic ambitions and must adapt itself 
to European standards and methods. In 1900 
he published Reconstitucion y europeizacion de 
Espana (Madrid); in 1901 the Crisis politica de 
Espana (3rd ed. Madrid 1914) and Oligarquia 
y caciquismo como la forma actual de gobierno 
en Espana (Madrid), a notable study of the 
evils of Spanish public life. His writings stirred 
Spain more profoundly than those of any other 
thinker of the period and his work has been 
compared to that of Fichte. His books, articles 
and speeches were widely read while his slogans 
“School and larder” and “Reorganization of 
production, reorganization of education” be- 
came bywords, h'or the realization of his policy 
he organized the National League of Producers 
in 1899, which was a union of agricultural, 
industrial and commercial councils. He had 
hoped that the state would carry out his pro- 
gram, which included the building of canals 
and roads, drainage, home colonization, edu- 
cational reform, social insurance, reduction of 
the army and navy budgets, simplification of 
justice and reduction of its cost and municipal 
decentralization. When the monarchy refused 
to adopt it, Costa espoused the republican 
cause, with which he was allied until his death. 
His ideas, however, influenced all the other 
political parties and even governmental policy. 

Costa was also prominent as a jurist, A firm 
believer in the comparative method in legal 
history, he was the first to apply it to Spanish 
law. His works are distinguished by a remark- 
able knowledge of sources and by excellent 
methodology. The Derecho consuetudinario del 
Alto Aragon (Madrid 1880) stands as a model 
study of customary law. His other important 
legal works are Teoria del hecho juridico indi- 
vidual y social (Madrid 1880, 2nd ed, 1914) 
and El problema de la ignorancia del derecho 
(Madrid 1901). El colectivismo agrario en Espana 
(Madrid 1898, 2nd ed. 1915) is a very complete 
discussion of the customary organization of real 
property in Spain and of the leading theories 
on this problem from the sixteenth to the end 
of the nineteenth century, 

Fernando de los Rios 
Consult: M. Ciges Aparicio, Manuel, Joaquin Costa 
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(Madrid 1930); Antdn del Olmet, L., Los f>randes 
espanoles: Costa (Madrid 1917); Hinujoa, Eduardo 
de, “Joaquin Costa como historiador del derecho’* 
in Anuario de historia del derecho espaHoly vol. ii 
(1925) 1-12. 

COSTE, ADOLPHE (1842-1901), French soci- 
ologist and president of the Societe de Soci- 
ologie. He differentiated decisively between 
“social facts” (belief, solidarity, politics and 
economics) and “ideological facts” (non-practi- 
cal arts such as poetry, philosoj^hy and theoret- 
ical science), insisting that there was no correla- 
tion between them and that only the study of the 
former was the province of sociology. Following 
the fashion of the sociologists of his day he 
considered social facts as following a definite 
linear sequence of evolutionary stages. These, 
he held, were primarily determined by the in- 
crease of population and its density, and he 
therefore stressed the importance of demog- 
raphy for sociological research. As population 
grows and becomes more concentrated, social 
differentiation and coordination increase and 
there come about progressive division of social 
functions and equalization of social conditions, 
|H)litical evolution develoj>ing from absolutism 
to the separation of powers, economic evolution 
from neuromuscular effort to the methodolog- 
ical organization of mechanical production, and 
the evolution of beliefs from polytheistic religion 
to rational science. Social progress is achieved 
by the subordination of ancient social institu- 
tions or of their survivals in new modes; thus 
the family, religion and property persist while 
losing their fonner significance. 

G. L. Duprat 

Important works: Les principes d'une soiiologie objective 
(Paris 1899); L* experience dei peuples et les prMsions 
qu'elle autorise (Paris 1 900). 

Consult: Sorokin, 1 *. A., Contemporary Sociolofpcal 
Theories (New York 1928) p, 359-70. 

COTTA, JOHANN FRIEDRICH, Baron 
VON (1764-1832), German publisher. With tena- 
cious zeal and quiet determination Cotta built 
up one of the greatest CJerman publishing 
houses, issuing besides newspapers and works 
of belles lettres scientific literature and peri- 
odicals. In 1811 he started a printing establish- 
ment in Stuttgart. A branch was formed in 
Augsburg, and in 1827 a lithographic and cop- 
perplate establishment in Munich was annexed. 
Cotta’s son, Johann Georg, further expanded 
the enterprise. By the publication at popular 
prices of almost all the German classics anci 
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by the payment of royalties to authors on a scale 
hitherto unknown the Cotta publishing house 
contributed significantly to German cultural 
development. 

Cotta was one of the first in Germany to 
own, publish and edit a periodical, thus intro- 
ducing a new system of journalism which later 
became general. 'I’wo of the journals and news- 
papers published by him attained .special fame 
and exerted a lasting political and literary influ- 
ence. Hie literary journal Ilorcn ('rubingen 
1795-97) was edited by h'riedrich von Schiller 
with the cooperation of Goethe and Herder. 
The Neuesic Wcltkunde of Tubingen, founded 
in 1798, later the Allgcmcinv Zeitimg of Stutt- 
gart, was one of the earliest popular literary- 
political papers and had great political influence, 
with a considerable circulation in all the Ger- 
man states as well as abroad. It was from the 
outset markedly liberal and pni-Frcnch and 
espoused the Austrian cause in the struggle for 
German unification. Owing to censorship diffi- 
culties, which frequently confronted Cotta, its 
place of publication was changed sex’cral times. 
Since the founding of the German Empire the 
paper has been .slowly fading in importance; 
in 1895 it was sold by the Cotta firm and in 
1929, when it was known as the Allgemeinf 
Zeitung am Abend, it ceased publication. Other 
important Cotta fierioilicals have been: Kuro- 
pdische Annalen (1795-1820), continued as All- 
gemeine politis( he Annalen (1821* 32); Das Staats- 
archiv (Hiiberlin, r8oi-o6); Pulizeifama (Ilart- 
lebcn, 1802-36); JahrbUcher der Medizin als 
Wissenschaft (1S04-09); Archwes litteraires de 
r Europe (1804 09); Morgerddatt (1807-65); and 
Das Ausland (1828 '93). 

In 1S15 Cotta was a member of the Wiirttem- 
berg Diet. He was interested in the development 
of steamship traffic on inland waters, conducted 
several foreign political missions and aided in 
the creation of the Zollvcrein. At the Congress 
of Vienna he was a member of a committee 
on the freedom of the press. 

Hans Traub 

Consult: Schiiffle, A. K. F., Cotta (Berlin 1895); 
Brivfe an Cotta, ed. by M. Fehling and H. Schiller, 

2 vols. (StutlRart 1925-27); Bncfu'e( hsel zuisdicn 
Schiller wul Cotta, ed. by W. Vollmer (Stuttgart 
1876); Meyck, E., Die allf’eweine Zeitunfi 170S-1808 
(Munich 1898); Lorenz, Josef, Geschii hte xnm Schil- 
lers "Horen" (Beilin \oz.2)\Juhilaumskatalo^ derj. G. 
Cotta' schen Buchhondlunfi Nachfolger 165Q-IQOQ 
(Stuttgart 1909): f ioldfriedrich, J. A., Geschichte des 
deutschen But hhandels, 4 vols. (Leipsic 1886-1913) 
itols. ili-iv. 


COl’TON. The origin of cotton is not known. 
Although species of the plant are native to all 
tropical or semitropical ctmntries, modern com- 
merce in cotton had its beginnings in India. The 
Rigveda, written before 1500 n.c., indicates that 
cotton was grown and manufactured at that 
time. The laws of Manu, probably compiled 
before 400 B.c., specified the use of the threads 
of cotton in certain sacrificial rites. Herodotus 
during the fifth century B.c. w’as the first to 
bring a tlescription of cotton anti its uses as far 
west as the Mediterranean. From tliat time on- 
ward the knc^wlcdge of cotton as well as its 
cultivation and uses spreatl westward into Persia 
and Sicily, from Persia into Turkey and Greece 
and from Sicily into Spain about 900 a.d. 

'Phe crusades introduceti cotUm and cotton 
goods to western luirope, anti the light, highly 
colored fabrics from India were eagerly sought. 
Cotton thus liecame important in the commercial 
tlevelopment of the Italian cities and in the 
establishment of iratle routes across Europe and 
later was one of the prizes for the tliscovcry of an 
all water route to India. It met determined t)p- 
position from wool in western hairope, espe- 
cially during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, and high taiilTs and embargoes were 
used to prevent imjiortations. The results w'cre 
wholesale smuggling and the manufacture of 
imitations. During tlie seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries the introduction of raw cotton 
was greatly aided by tlie predominance of mer- 
cantilistic ideas, w'hich ad\ocatcd among other 
things free importation of raw' materials. Hut the 
new cotton industry was conifiaratively un- 
organized and unrestricted and the demand for 
its products was in excess of manufacturing 
ability, ’rhc.se conditions greatly facilitated the 
industrial revolution in cotton manufacture of 
the last half of the eighteenth century. From 
1764 to 1800 the consumption of cotton more 
than doubled every ten years in England. ’Phe 
price of yarn graded at 40 was quoted at 16 
shillings per pound in Manchester in 1779, 
whereas in 1799 it was only 7 shillings and 6 
pence. The cflect on the price of raw cotton w'as 
the opposite. West Indian cotton was quoted at 
from 19 cents to 28 cents in 1771, whereas in 
the early nineties it averaged 50 cents. Tlie lower 
price of yarn and cloth due to improved 
processes of manufacture expanded the demand 
for it enormously. I’he phenomenal growth in 
demand continued from 1801 to i860. In 1801 
the United States consumed 30,000 bales of 
400 pounds each and in i860 over a million. In 
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i8oi England consumed 120,000 bales; in i860, 

2.614.000. Continental Europe consumed 75,000 
I)ales in 1801 and 1,723,000 bales in i860. 

'I'hc higlier prices of cotton at tlie close of the 
eighteenth century stimulated pRuiuction in 
many countries but particularly m the I'lnted 
States and in Egypt. Lower jirocluction costs 
resulting from the introduction of Whitneys 
saw gin and the further lU'velopmcnl ot the sla\e 
plantation system were also Ic-admg causes of the 
rapid increase in sixe of tlie American crop 
Until almost the close ol the century cotton 
cultivation in the south All.intic state's was a 
relatively unimjxirtant actiMty of but local .sig- 
nihcance and the West liulies were a much more 
imjiorlant cotton prodiii mg and exporting area. 
In 1784 only about fourteen bales of cotton were 
sent from the Luiited Stales to lingland, but by 
1852 the United States jeroduced o\er three 
million bales a year, far more than any other 
country. During the years just prc-ceding the 
Ci\ il War over two thirds of the entire crop was 
expiorted; the majority of it went to England. 
Starting in South Carolina and (Georgia this 
cotton kingdom spread north to Virginia and 
constantly westward into new country. 'Fhere 
W'as a mania for acciuiring new' fertile land west 
of the Alleghenies, and many planters moved 
with tlieir slaves and other property into the 
land of promise. By 1830 the new western 
country surp.isscd the Atlantic states in cotton 
production, and by 1S60 the cotton belt had 
been extended into eastern 'I’exas. 

About 1820 Mohammed Ah, pasha of Ivgypt, 
became personally interested in improving and 
expanding the cotton growing industry of his 
country. The proiliietion was raised from cjoo 
cantars of ninety-nine pounds in 1821 to 596,000 
cantars in 1861 , and by the end of the Civil War 
in the United States this ligure had increased to 

2.140.000. India vva.s also a major source of raw 
cotton during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and the volume of its production 
steadily increased. 

Cotton production in the United States was 
severely set back by the disorganization follow- 
ing the C^ivil War. Alany sections of the south- 
east ncv’cr entirely recovered. Before the close of 
the century, however, great areas were opened 
ui Texas and Oklahoma and the total production 
rapidly increased. Since about iqio the cotton 
belt has been extended further into the south- 
west by means of irrigation. 'I'he most important 
of these newer regions arc in southwestern 
Te.xas, the Salt River valley and the Pima region 
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of Arizona, and the Imperial and San Joaquin 
valleys of California. An impetus was given to 
this movement by the tlcvelopmcnt of the long 
.staple American-Kgyjitian cotton by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It was ho])cd that this 
crop would partly rcjdace the long staple sea 
island cotton which had in l.irgc jurt been de- 
stroyed by the boll weevil. Cotton jiroduction is 
definitely moving to the southwest. In the years 
Ironi 1909 to 1913 states west of the Alississippi 
had i6,9()9,ooo acres m cotton, or 49 jierccnt of 
the total; in 1929 they had 28,760,000 acres, or 
62 percent of the total. In the season 1928-29 
the 1 hnted States had about 53 percent of the 85 
million acres of the world devoted to cotton 
cultivation and grew about 56 percent of the 
total production of the world. 

'J'o free thern.sclves from tlcpendence on the 
Ignited States and as part of the movement for 
national economic self-sufficiency each of the 
great cotton textile manufacturing countries at- 
tempted to secure its own source of raw cotton. 
England has made the most far reaching efforts 
in this direction. Much of its success has been 
due to the British C’otton (i rowing Association 
founded in i()02. I’he quality of cotton in India 
has been imjiroved. New growing areas have 
been .started or primitive ones stimulated in 
many parts of the ernjiirc, the most important of 
which are Uganda, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Tanganyika, the Lake Chatl region, Queensland 
and Irak ICxcluding India, the cotton crops of 
the British Empire more than quailrupled be- 
tween 1918 19 and 1927-28. The association 
has aided cotton jilanters liy supplying selected 
seed, often w ithout charge, obtaining machinery 
and cquijmient for them, acting as their selling 
agents in England and financing ginneries in new 
districts. In some instances it has also given 
price guaranties to emjiire cotton grown under 
specified conditions. The Erufiire Cotton Grow- 
ing Corporation, which has jmblished in Lon- 
don since 1924 the Empire (Jotfon (homing 
Reinew^ has through its research work and in- 
formation service since its establishment in 1921 
also helped enlarge and imj>rove the cotton 
crops of the empire. Local agricultural depart- 
ments hav'^c also aided in this work in recent 
years. 

Between 1900 and the World War Germany 
made considerable headway in developing cot- 
ton production in its African colonics. Similar 
efforts by France in her colonial possessions with 
the aid of the Association Cotonniere Coloniale, 
and by Italy in Eritrea and Italian Somaliland 
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have been much less successful. Japan since its 
war with Russia has made considerable progress 
in developing cotton culture in Chosen. Of 
much greater significance are the increa.ses in 
production and plans for further expansion in 
'rranscaucasia and 'I'urkestan in Soviet Russia. 
Here machine production is heitig introduced 
and transportation facilities are being developed 
under government supervision. Although pro- 
duction had diminished by 1920 to about one 
thirty-fifth of the jne-war level, by 1928-29 it 
was already 27 percent greater than in the period 
preceding the war. Production is also increasing 
appreciably in Kgypt, which has for years been 
noted for its long staple cotton, and is expanding 
very greatly in India. In this latter country the 
area devoted to cotton growing has more than 
doubled since 1900, while production has 
trebled. Many new regions have been opened, 
several with the aid of irrigation. There has also 
been marked improvement in the quality of 
Indian cotton. 

1’he world distribution of cotton acreage and 
of production is presented in some detail in 
the accompanying table. Cotton is by far the 
leading textile raw material of the world, con- 
stituting aluiut So percent of all textile raw 
materials. 'I'he world’s supplies of raw cotton 
are continuing to expand rapidly with the aid or 
encouragement of most of the great competing 
nations; but there is no general plan and no in- 
ternational control. 

Except for a negligible amount all cotton 
must be manufactured before it is consumed. 
With the exception of the southern United 
States and Bombay, India, no important cotton 
producing area is also an important cotton man- 
ufacturing area. Europe is the area of greatest 
concentration in manufacturing. Its annual con- 
sumption of cotton of all growths amounts to 
more than 10,000,000 bales; that of Asia is 
7,300,000 bales; North America, 7,300,000 
bales; and South America, 500,000 bales. Of the 
great raw cotton consuming countries the 
United States, India and China use mostly 
home grown cotton; the great textile manu- 
facturing nations of Europe receive the majority 
of their supplies from the United States, India 
and Egypt; while Japan secures over 95 percent 
of its supply from India, the United States and 
China. 

Tl’ransportation costs are a minor item in lo- 
cating the world’s cotton manufacturing indus- 
try. Those countries with water transportation 
have some advantage. For example, the railway 
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Country 

Arka Sown 
(In Thousands 
OF Acres) 

PRODUCTrON 

(In Thousands 
OF Bales) 

Aver- 
AOK for 
1909-10 

TO 

1913-14 

1928-29 

Aver- 

AOR FOR 

1909-10 

TO 

IOI3-I4 

1928-29 

America 





United States 

34.152 

45.34 

13.033 

14.478 

Mexico 

253 

523 

187 

2(19 

Brazil 

887 

1,284 

.387 

507 

Peru 

163 

284 

1 10 

200 

Argentina 



2 

180 

Other countries 




63 

Asia 





India 

22,503 

26,484 

3.585 

4 . 7 '8 

Asiatic Russia 

i, 5 f >9 

2,270 

905 

‘.232 

China 


4.265 

695 

1,844 

Korea 

146 

503 

20 

’50 

Persia 



136 

I 2 I 

Other countries 




18 

Africa 





Egypt 

1.743 

1 ,805 

1.453 

1,628 

Anglo-Egyptian 





Sudan 

44 

285 

14 

>42 

Uganda 

5 « 

699 

20 

164 

Other countries 




97 

Europe 




23 

Oceania 




8 

Total for the world 



20,900 

25,900 


♦ Wlierevrr hl.mks appear in the table data are not av.iil.iljle 
AtreaKe li)r Brazil in the first (olmnn is an avc'r.iue for lime 
years, and for Peru an average lot the pcTiotl 1014- Tj to h>t8 10 
ProilucUoii fiRures an Riven in halest ol 47!^ Ibw. net Production 
tiRUies for ('hiaa an- evliiii.ited by tlie United Staten Buie.iu ol 
the Census, and tluise for Pi rsi.i ionic from an unoffic1.1l souk e 
and are b.iHe<l on exi«)rts The total pioduction fiRures fiir tlic 
world Ht<‘ also estimates The production tiRures for iya« .'O for 
Rr.uil, Pern and Arpeniin.i are unofiii i.il 

.Source. Ad.tr»li‘<l ttoin United Slates, Hepartment of ARri- 
I'ulture, Yearbook for 1910, tables i2«> and i.}0. 

freight rate from Dallas, Texas, to Houston is 
81 cents per too pounds, and yet the same cotton 
is sent from Houston to I'^urope for 40 cents per 
100 pounds. l>ack of good transportation facili- 
ties in some of the newer cotton growing areas, 
such as those in central Africa and South 
America, has, however, been an important 
factor in limiting expansion. 

The cotton plant deteriorates rapidly on poor 
soil and under bad cultural methods. Varieties 
mix readily and frequently produce sports. The 
result is a widespread activity on the part of 
private firms and governmental agencies in 
cotton improvement by selection and breeding. 
In the United States the government partici- 
pates through federal and state experiment 
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stations which breetl new varieties and test old 
ones. The business of commercial seed produc- 
tion and distribution is in the hands of private 
finns. In Egypt the government is taking the 
initiative in improving the cjuality of seed 
planted by operating very large farms. The seed 
thus grown is distributed to certain large farmers 
who in turn distribute to the small farmers. The 
seed is all controlled by the government. 
^’hrough the efforts of the British Cotton 
Growing Association the Indian government is 
compelling the planting of particular varieties in 
certain areas and is making provision for supply- 
ing the seed. Russia likewise attempts to regu- 
late the variety and quality of seed planted. 

Cotton production has required a great deal 
of unskilled hand labor. Some phases of the 
work may be carried on in each month of the 
year. It is well adapted to jiroduction with forced 
labor on a large scale; it is also adapted to culti- 
vation in small holdings, even by cultivators 
whose poverty and ignorance keep them in a 
position of virtual serfdom. I'he vast majority of 
the cotton growing area of the United States 
prior to 1861 was de\ eloped with slave labor. 
Cotton plantations, although varying in sixe, 
averaged 273 acres in 1850. 'They were typically 
owned by a resident landowner whose overseer 
managed the work of the plantation and directed 
and disciplined a number of Negro slave laborers. 
Agricultural efficiency was low; methods were 
relatively primitive. Profits instead of being used 
to improve the land were generally spent for new 
fields and slaves. IVlost of the croj> was sold to 
factors who shijiped it to Europe or the North. 
Cotton growing dominated the economic, social 
and political life of the southern states. It was 
the basis of a civilization which only fell before 
the rival industrial system of the North in 1865. 

'J’he freeing of the slaves broke up a number 
of plantations, but in many instances the sla\e 
became a tenant or share cropper under the 
supervision of the landowner. I'lie census counts 
these as farmers and the few acres they cultivate 
as farms. In 1910, for example, 65 percent of the 
farms in Mississippi were under fifty acres, with 
41 percent from twenty to forty-nine acres. In 
Egypt the average holding of the cotton cultiva- 
tor is much less than in the United States; in 
1920 the average holding of cultivated land was 
three acres and 65 percent of the holders were 
proprietors of less than one acre. Likewise in 
India the holdings are very small; they average 
from about eight acres in some provinces to 
less than half an acre in others. 


Most of the cotton farms in the United States 
are operated by tenants or share croppers. The 
latter arc generally supplied with land, house, 
tools, a draft animal and seed by the owner and 
in return must give him a large proportion of the 
crop. The standard of living of both groups is as 
a whole extremely low, M.iny enjj^pers and 
tenants cultivate cotton almost exclusively; 
many do not have chickens, a garden or a cow. 
A study of almo.st a thousand families of cotton 
growers in 'I'exas in 1925, for e\anq>le, indi- 
cated that housing was poor and congested, the 
quality of diet low, mortality and morbidity rates 
high, that more than half of the mothers worked 
in the fields and that children becaiTie workers 
when very young. Three quarters of the children 
between the ages of .six and sixteen in the fami- 
lies studied were working; over a third of them 
started to work when they were six or seven. 
The meagerness of the living which cotton 
growing affords the v'ust majority of its small 
farmers and laborers in the Ihiitetl States as well 
as in the rest of the world is notorious. 

There are two peak labor loads in the produc- 
ing of cotton. One comes in the spring when 
cotton must be thinned, 'riie other peak load 
comes in the fall at har\ est and is the more pro- 
longed and intense. Picking is done by hand. 
In the cotton growing states of the United 
States thousands of laborers go out from the 
towns and cities to work through these periods 
along with the farmers and their families. In the 
southwest, particularly in Texas and Oklahoma, 
this seasonal labor supply is supplemented by 
thousands of itinerant laborers from Mexico. 

Although cotton culture in the United States 
is undertaken primarily on a small scale by un- 
skilled labor with the aid of mules and relatively 
simple implements, modern agricultural meth- 
ods and machinery are beginning to appear. 
Planting and tillage machinery is being rapidly 
introduced west of the Mississippi. As a rule 
this means much larger farms, lower costs, more 
operating capital and more intelligent manage- 
ment and labor. More intelligent operation is 
likewise required, if a profit is to be secured, 
where the decline in yield is due to soil erosion 
and depletion and insects. The size of cotton 
farms is increasing more rapidly in the United 
States than in any other part of the world. 

In addition to the development of modern 
planting and tillage machinery much money and 
effort have been expended in order to devise a 
mechanical harvester. At present cotton is 
harvested almost entirely by hand. The amount 
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picked in a day depends on the skill of the 
individual workers, the yield per acre and the 
variety of cotton. In the United States a fair 
picker gets from 150 to 200 pounds a day. In 
India he picks less than 50 j>oimds a day. None 
of the experimental mechanical harvesters can 
be called a success, although substantial progress 
has been made in Texas and Oklahoma, where 
conditions are most favorable. If these machines 
become established successes, as many expect 
will soon be the case, they will undoubtedly be- 
come the basis of vast changes in the social and 
economic organization of the cotton growing 
world. 

Cotton requires a long growing season, hot 
weather, considerable moisture, a rich soil arul 
clean cultivation. The stalk has a small root sys- 
tem and the cotton plant takes relatively little 
fertility out iif the soil. On the other hand, the 
heavy rains make erosion a serious menace in 
mtist cotton growing countries, which depend on 
rains for moisture. The trend in the yield per 
acre of lint cotton in the United States since 
iqoo is downward at the rale of about a half 
pound i>cr year, and in 'Icxas and Oklahoma it is 
declining faster, chiefly because of erosion, 
^'ield per acre is also greatly affected by insect 
pests and fungus diseases. I'he insects which do 
the most damage are the Mexican boll weevil in 
the United States and Mexico and the pink boll 
worm in Intlia, Africa, South America and 
Mexico. In addition to the.se there are a large 
number of in.sects which do more or Ic.ss damage 
to the cotton crop, such as the cotton leaf worm, 
cotton red spider, cotton stainer and the cotton 
Ilea hopper. 'J’he fungus ami bacterial diseases 
are not as destructive as insects, yet they take a 
considerable toll. Imjiortant among these are 
cotton will, cotton anthracnose and the Texas 
root rot. Climatic factors cause even more 
damage than insects and plant diseases. 'J’he boll 
wee\’il entered Texas from Mexico in 1892 and 
from there steadily marchetl across the country, 
invading Louisiana in 1903, Alabama in 1909, 
(ieorgia in 1915 and North Carolina in 1918. 
It caused tremendous damage and virtually 
ruined hundreds of farmers. Varieties of late 
maturing cotton, such as sea island, were practi- 
cally obliterated. Methods were gradually de- 
veloped to combat the pest. 'Uhe most .successful 
have been; dusting the plants with calcium 
arsenate, early planting of rapidly maturing 
cotton which ripens before tof) many boll weevils 
have had time to breed, destroying the plants in 
the fall by fire and plowing, and accelerating the 


rate of growth of the cotton through careful cul- 
tivation. The damage caused by the boll weevil 
reached a high point around 1920. Since then it 
has considerably diminished, although it is 
estimated that the weevil still destroys over 
$200,000,000 worth of cotton a year. 

The cotton farmers receive their income once 
a year. The portion of the year during which the 
farmers are on a cash basis depends on the size of 
their crops and the prices received. Ordinarily 
they make their arrangements for credit in 
January, I'>bruary and March. In a large per- 
centage of the in.stance.s the volume of the loans 
is such that the creditor practically controls the 
sale of the cotton, i’hc loans are secured either 
by a chattel mortgage on the crop or atv en- 
dorsed note. In a large part of the cotton belt of 
the United States the credit is supplied by the 
local store frotn which the farmer Iniys his sup- 
plies. 'I’his generally means high interest rates 
and high prices for supplies. It also practically 
forces the debtor fanner to continue growing 
cotton because it is the easiest crop for the 
creditor storekeeper to turn into cash. In its 
extreme form this creilit system is peonage. In 
certain places part of the financing is done by 
banks, especially in the we.stern part of the belt. 
I’hc situation has also been improveil by co- 
operatives in some instances. Some progress has 
been made in India toward the establishment of 
cooperativ'c credit for crop production, but the 
bulk of credit is furnished by the local money 
lender. 

As soon as the cotton is picked it is hauled to 
the gin where the lint is separated from the seed. 
The lint is put into bales protected by jute can- 
vas and held together by steel bands. 'I’hc 
average weight of bales differs in different 
countries. In the United States the average 
weight of the square bale is about 500 pounds 
gross, in Egypt about 750 pounds and in India 
400 pounds gross. There were 14,974 active 
ginneries in the United States during 1928. 
Most of them are operated for profit by small 
local ginners scattered over the cotton belt. 
Others are operated by cottonseed oil mills; 
some by large jilantcrs. In recent years coopera- 
tive ginneries hav'c appeared. Prior to the Civil 
War the ginnery was a part of the plantation 
equipment; power was supplied by horses and 
mules. 'Phis primitive equipment has been re- 
placed by steam and electric driven ginneries, 
many of which are largely automatic. Many 
ginners, instead of returning the seed as well as 
the lint to the fanner after ginning, purchase it 
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and sell it to the oil mills. Some states have 
legislated against this practise because selling to 
the ginner was believed to lower the price the 
farmer receives for his seed. Cotton is baled 
loosely at the ginneries to permit sampling by 
buyers. The bales are later comj'jressed at plants 
which arc generally connected with warehouses 
in the more important country towns. In India 
there were 1940 ginning and pressing factories 
in 1919, and in most districts these factories have 
formed pools which resulted in forcing up the 
rates charged the grower. A considerable 
amount of cotton is still ginned by hand in 
India, dinning and baling in Kgypt are practi- 
cally all concentrated along with mcrchanting 
and exporting in a few large commercial houses. 

The derivatives of the cotton seed have be- 
come imjjortant by-products of cotton growing. 
At the beginning of the Civil War the seed was 
generally considered jiractically worthless. 
'I'hrifty farmers ploweil it down as fertilizer, 
'riie commercial value of crude cottonseed 
products has increased from $2,530,000 in 1875 
to $265,247,000 in 1929. During the years from 
1925 to 1928 the financial returns which farmers 
received for their seed equaled on an average 
about 15 percent of their income from cotton 
lint. There were only seven cottonseed oil mills 
in the United States in 1861; there were 547 
such establishments, employing 18,434 men, in 
1927. 'fhe United States produces over two 
fifths of the world’s cottonseed. 

The jirincipal cottonseed by-products arc oil, 
cake and meal, hulls and linters. The most im- 
portant u.scs of the oil are for lard substitutes, 
other food products and soap. The cake, meal 
and hulls arc used mostly for animal feed, al- 
though the meal was fonnerly used as fertilizer. 

Linters arc the fuzz and short stubby libers 
that cling to the seed after the lint has been re- 
moved. They arc used primarily for absorbent 
cotton, stuffing and cellulose products. 

The value of cotton (lint) is determined by its 
class. The class is determined by grade (the 
amount of foreign material in it), its staple 
length (length of the bulk of the libers compos- 
ing the sample), its color and its character (in- 
cluding such things as unifonnity in length and 
strength of fiber). There are standard tyj>es to 
represent the grades and colors of all the im- 
portant growths of the world. In the case of 
American upland cotton these standards arc 
uniform by intcrnatioruil agreement. Types 
representing standards for staple length are 
available for American cotton only. 
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Staple length is the most significant factor 
governing the value of cotton. 'Fhc world’s cot- 
ton crops are usually divided into three groups; 
short cotton, equal to about 30 percent of the 
crop, grown chiefly in India, China and the 
United States; medium staple, which equals 
about 60 percent of the crop and is grown mostly 
in the United States, Mexico, Brazil, India and 
Russia; and long staple, which equals 10 percent 
and is grown in Egypt, the LTnited States, Brazil, 
Sudan, Peru and the West Indies. 

The gap between the spinner and the cotton 
grower is spanned by a highly organized system 
of marketing. Although the physical movement 
of cotton must necessarily proceed from the 
farm, the marketing process is initiated with the 
spinners, and the farmer is the last link in the 
chain in so far as market transactions arc con- 
cerned. Cotton is customarily sold to spinners by 
cotton merchants on call for forward delivery. 
Often a considerable amount of cotton is sold by 
merchants to the spinners on call before it is 
planted. Some of the large cotton merchant 
firms sell direct to spinners, although in most 
instances they sell to spinners’ buying brokers. 

When groujied according to services per- 
formed ''otton markets may be classed as spin- 
ners’ markets, futures markets, centralizing spot 
markets and local markets. A spinners’ market is 
one in which the merchants or their representa- 
tives meet and trade with the spinners or their 
representatives. These markets are located in 
centers of cotton manufacture, such as Boston 
and Charlotte in the United States and Man- 
chester in Ivngland. 'I’hey may be formally or- 
ganized, although often they are not. In the 
latter case they adopt the rules of some other 
market, such as New Orleans, Bremen or Liver- 
pool, for settling disputes. Futures markets 
trade in a basis contract, which calls for a 
specific grade of cotton but which gives the 
seller the option of delivering other specified 
grades at the maturity of the contract at differ- 
ences determined according to the rules. They 
are the most highly organized of all the cotton 
markets. There arc nine cotton futures markets 
in the world: New York, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Liverpool, Havre, Bremen, Alexandria, Bombay 
and Osaka. ’Fhc contracts of the first six are 
based on American upland cotton. The futures 
markets establish the price level for cotton and 
make hedging possible. 'Fhe centralizing spot 
markets arc the great cotton reservoirs. The big 
spot cotton merchants make these markets and 
their major activities are carried on in them. The 
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cotton they sell to spinners is accumulated and 
classed for delivery in them. The cotton the 
merchants buy in the local markets is sent into 
these markets to be classed, stored and financed. 
Markets like Dallas, Houston, Memphis and 
Savannah are typical. 

The local or country market is one in which 
the cotton merchant’s representative meets and 
trades with the farmers for the cotton. There is 
such a market in the United States at almost 
every gin and small town in the cotton belt. 
Here the individual farmer, particularly if he is 
in debt and cannot hold his crop, is at a decided 
disadvantage in bargaining with the buyer. 'I’he 
local market is the weak point in the American 
cotton marketing system. Cotton classing is the 
work of an expert. The small volume of business 
in local markets does not make it profitable for 
the cotton merchant to put a skilletl classer there 
and so he resorts to what is known as “point 
buying.” This means that he pays a uniform 
price for all cotton in a particular local market. 
Thus the man who grows the best cotton is 
penalized and the ones who grow the poor cotton 
arc given more than its real value. This tends to 
cause deterioration in the tpiality of the cotton. 

The local market in India is even less efficient. 
There the grower sells to the local money lender 
before the cotton is ginned and sometimes be- 
fore it is picked. The local buyers mix the vari- 
ous growths or they may even import cotton 
waste to mix with the cotton before it is ginned. 
The local buyers sell chiefly to merchants in 
Bombay, which is perhaps the largest spot 
cotton market in the world. 

In Egypt the local markets are similar to those 
in India. 'I'he farmer usually sells his cotton in 
the seed to the local money lender or the ginner. 
He is in no position to bargain for the sale of his 
cotton on its merits. The local buyers sell to 
representatives of merchants in Alexandria. 
There arc over fifty shippers of Egyptian cotton 
but only five firms which ship more than 40,000 
bales each. 

Cooperative marketing has been slow in mak- 
ing headway among cotton farmers. More has 
been done in the United States than elsewhere. 
The first efforts of significance were made by 
the National Grange in 1873. In 1908 the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union 
of America in the South adopted cooperative 
marketing as a major activity. It was interested 
primarily in local markets and built many local 
cooperative warehouses. After the World War a 
new movement was started with a much more 
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ambitious program. While it had a number of 
purposes, the predominant idea was to control a 
sufficient volume of cotton to influence price. It 
was proposed to market the cotton in central 
markets ami to spinners. Twelve state wide asso- 
ciations were established, and these formed an 
overhead organization, the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange, to secure united action. 
These organizations showed little tendency to 
increase cotton values after 1925, and the severe 
price declines of 1929-30 caught most of the 
associations with large holdings of cotton. The 
Federal Farm Board in 1930 devoted a large 
part of its time and money to the reorganization 
and strengthening of the cooperatives. 

The price of cotton is made in two parts. The 
most important is the price of futures, which 
represents the price level or the approximate 
value of the standard grade of cotton. It is made 
in the futures market, into which hedging opera- 
tions send all purchases and sales of spot cotton. 
’Fhe second part of the price is added to or sub- 
tracted from the price of the futures and is 
known as the “basis.” It is made up of the 
difference between the value of a specified 
quality of spot cotton to be delivered and the 
value of the futures, plus transportation costs 
and the merchant’s business expenses and 
profits. It is greatly affected by crop, manufac- 
turing and market conditions. It is quoted in 
terms of points “on” or “off” specified active 
month futures in a named futures market for a 
named class of cotton delivered at a specific 
place. A merchant, for example, may quote 
strict middling inch cotton f.o.b. Boston to a 
spinner in July for September shipment at, for 
example, 250 points on October futures in the 
New York Cotton Exchange. In this case the 
“basis” or second part of the price is fixed at 
250 “on” and the spinner has the right to name 
the time when the first or futures part of the 
price is to be fixed. Suppose he elects to fix it on 
August 15. In that case he wires the merchant to 
fix the price. If the merchant docs not have the 
spot cotton with which to fill the contract he 
buys a futures contract and reports the price to 
the spinner. If it costs 14 cents, then the total 
price to the spinner is 16.50 cents, a point being 
one hundredth of a cent. If the merchant al- 
ready had the cotton bought and hedged he 
would fix the price by the sale of a futures con- 
tract, and the price would be the same. 

The price of the basis is made in the spot 
markets. Since the conservative merchant keeps 
completely hedged he makes his profit or loss 
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not in the rise or fall of the price level of cotton 
but in trading in the basis, which is his chief 
business. 

The price of cotton varies widely from year to 
year, depending on tlie volume of supply and 
the world s business conditions. In 1923 the 
price of middling spot cotton in New Orleans 
reached 36 cents with an American crop of 

10.140.000 bales. In 1926 the production was 

17.977.000 bales and the low point in the price 
was 1 1 .68 cents. In 1927 the crop was 12,955,000 
bales and the price reached a high of 23.5 cents. 
'I'he widely fluctuating yields, especially from 
farm to farm, render cotton growing an ex- 
tremely hazardous business. 

The cotton business is done in terms of time. 
'J^his entails great risks, which stimulate efforts 
at price forecasting and estimating. The most 
important causes of price changes are changes in 
supply, changes in the general price level and 
changing demand. 'I'he market supply is made 
up of carryover plus forecasted crop within the 
range of futures. I’he wholesale price index gives 
the price level, and the ratio of the price of cot- 
ton to cotton yarn is a good index of the strength 
of ilemand. I'here are a number of statistical 
services which make cotton price estimates and 
forecasts. 

Since the volume of American cotton is .so 
large in comparison with that of other countries 
the price of it is a very important factor in de- 
termining the price of other growths. The pro- 
duction of cotton in the countries growing the 
minor crops is even more hazardous than that in 
the United States. A low price in the United 
States is a result of large yields which partly 
compensate for low price; but if India, Russia or 
some other country has a short crop at the time 
the United States has a large one, the former 
countries will have both a low yield and a low 
price. 

A. B. Cox 

See: Textile Industry; Industrial Revolution; 
Imperialism; Plantation; Slavery; Parm Ten- 
ancy; Agricultural Credit; Cooperation; Com- 
modity Exchanges; Marketing. 
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COTTON, JOHN (1585-1652), Puritan clergy- 
man and theologian. As an undergraduate at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and later as fellow 
of Emmanuel College, which at that time was 
the stronghold of Puritanism, Cotton was deeply 
influenced by the Puritan movement and the 
doctrines of Calvinism. His introduction of 
Puritan reforms into the ritual of St, Botolph’s 
Church, Boston, England, of which he was vicar 
from 1612 to 1633, finally brought upon him 
such extreme interference from the religious 
authorities of Eingland that he was forced to flee 
to the Massachusetts Bay Colony. His renown as 
a Biblical scholar and eloquent interpreter of the 
Scriptures led to his immediate appointment as 
“teacher” in John Wilson’s church in Boston, 
where during the next twenty years he was 
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one of the most influential preachers and states- 
men among the pioneers, taking an active part in 
all the major ecclesiastical and political conflicts 
in the colony. 

Being a Puritan, not a Separatist, he main- 
tained the doctrine that the Congregational 
churches, having purilied themselves of “the 
inventions t)f men,” should continue to be 
established by law and should constitute a 
theocracy. By insisting with Anne Hutchinson 
on an explicit regeneration (called the Covenant 
of Grace) as a basis for church membership and 
confining political privileges to church members 
he attempted a more rigorous version of the- 
ocracy than did the majority of his fellow 
ministers and freemen. I le attempted repeatedly 
to uphold the autiiority of the magistrates in the 
face of demands made by the freemen, but in the 
end he was compelled to yield. He was also com- 
pelled to modify his doctrine of the Covenant of 
Grace when Anne Hutchinson carried it to 
extremes. He took for granted, as did his fellow 
Puritans, that democracy is “the meanest and 
w<)rst of all forms of government”; and he 
defended theocratic intolerance against Roger 
Williams, who believed that civil authority 
should extend ordy to men’s bodies, not their 
souls. Cotton held that the slate, although in 
theory a separate society with clearly defined 
functions, was in practise an agency for main- 
taining the moral discipline established by the 
church and the law of God. 

I'he demands on the part of certain elements 
in the colony for a definite body of laws led 
Cotton to outline a rigorous, almo.st Mosaic, 
constitution and jienal code, dubbed by Win- 
throp “Moses, his Judicialls.” Although it failed 
of adoption in Ma.ssachusetts it served as the 
basis for the frame of government of the colony 
of New Haven, of which Cotton’s friend, John 
J 3 aveni)ort, was cofounder. Cotton’s draft for 
the Cambridge Platform in i64<S was not ac- 
cepted, but he wrote the preface for the slightly 
less strict draft of Richard Alather which was 
adopted. His catechism. Milk for Uahes (London 
ib4b), was widely used until it was supplanted 
by the Westminster Shorter Catechism. 

d'o bis contemporaries his fame rested less on 
his defense of theocracy than on his defense of 
C’ongregationalism. He defended the rights of 
independent churches against both Presby- 
terians and Anglicans, and in spite of his anti- 
democratic sentiments he provided in his de- 
fense of the Congregational covenant an argu- 
ment which was widely and eflectively used by 


later champions of democracy. Congregational 
theology is expounded in his three treatises, 
which had a great influence in England: The 
Way of the Churches of Christ in New Enj^land 
(Londtin 1645); The Keyes of the Ki/i^dome oj 
heaven (laindon 1644); and The U 'ay of Congre- 
gational Churches Cleared (London 1648). 

Herbert W. Schneider 
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COUNCIL OF THE INDIES (Consejo de 
Indias) was the administrative body through 
which the Spanish crown for several centuries 
governed its vast overseas possessions. It owed 
Its scjiaratc and legal evistence to a decree of 
Charles v of August i, 1524. in the beginning, 
from the time of Columbus’ second voyage in 
1493, affairs of ibe “Indies” were entrusted to 
luan Rodrigue/ ile Eonseei (1451-1524), mem- 
ber of the C'ouiieil of Castile, assisted after 1501 
by a .seeretary for colonial affairs. In 1503 the 
Casa de Contrataeidn {(/.v.) was established and 
from 1510 there was a special committee, or 
Junta de Jndias, consisting of five and later 
seven members of the CYiuncil of Castile, pre- 
sided ovxT by Fonseca. But with the conquest of 
the mamlaml territory of New Sjiain by Cortes 
and the increased burden of administrative 
business the creation of a separate tribunal be- 
came necessary; for this the death of Fonseca 
provided a convenient occasion. 

Its personnel at first consisted of a president, 
five or more councilors (letrados, men trained in 
civil law), twT) secretaries, a crowm attorney 
(fiscal) and a reader or reporter. Tn 1528 a grand 
chancellor and his deputy wxre appointed. Other 
officials were added from time to time during 
the next hundred years; a treasurer, four ac- 
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countants, two attorney’s assistants, a lawyer 
and a solicitor for poor suitors, two additional 
reporters, a chaplain, a notary, several ushers 
and a haililf. ’I'lie number of secretaries varied 
from two to four but was finally fixed at two, one 
for the viccroyalty of New Spain, the other for 
the viceroyalty of Peru. In 1571 was created the 
post of historian and cosmographer, twenty 
years later divided between two individuals, and 
in 1595 was added a professor t)f mathematics. 
C>>uncilors chosen were preferably men who had 
filled important offices in the Indies, such as 
former viceroys, governors and judges, so that 
the benefit of their experience and advice might 
be had. 

Under the Hapsburg kings the Indies were 
held to belong to the crown of Castile to the 
exclusion of Aragon, for it was under the 
auspices of Queen Isabella that they had first 
been discovered and e.xplored. Consequently the 
laws and institutions of Spanish America were 
modeled on those of Castile, although changes 
in form and function developed to meet local 
needs. Moreover, in Castile on the ruins of 
baronial anarchy the Catholic kings and their 
successors created a royal absolutism, which in 
the New World found a field free from the tradi- 
tions and inhibitions of an Old World society. 
'The Indies therefore were treated as the direct 
and absolute possession of the king, d’hey did 
not belong to Spain or even to Castile as such. 
Mexico and Peru were kingdoms, combined 
with the kingdoms of Spain under a common 
sovereign, bound together only by a dynastic tie. 
This theory was lost sight of in the eighteenth 
century under the llourbon dynasty, but it was 
reasserted by the colonists to justify their de- 
mands for political autonomy. 

'The Council of the Indies, therefore, was a 
real y supremo consejo, independent of, and co- 
onlinate with, the other niyal councils. It had 
the same jurisdiction over Spanish communities 
in America and the Philippines as was possessetl 
within the Spanish jieninsula by the Council of 
Castile, a body which had been brought to its 
high state of importance by Ferdinand and 
Isabella and which formed a model that the 
Spaniards tended to follow when devising 
governmental organs for such great divisions of 
their empire as Aragon, Italy and the Nether- 
lands. 'Pile competence of the Council of the 
Indies extended to every sphere of government: 
legislative, financial, judicial, military, ecclesi- 
astical and commercial. The king was absolute 
lord of the Indies and the council was his 
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mouthpiece. It resided at the court and its 
deliberations were secret. 

All laws and ordinances relating to the ad- 
ministration, taxation and police of the Ameii- 
can dominions were prepared and disjiatched by 
the council with the approval of the king and in 
his name, and no important local scheme of 
government or of colonial expenditure might he 
put into operation by American olhcials unless 
first submitted to it for consideration ami aj>- 
proval. In consultation with the crown it traci-d 
the territorial divisions of the American empire. 
It proposed the names of colonial officials w hose 
appointment was reserved to the king, and to it 
all such officers were ultimately accountable. It 
corresponded with the authorities in the New 
World, lay and ecclesiastical, and ke])t je.ilous 
watch over their conduct. Since by early pajial 
hulls the tithes ami the patronage of the church 
in America were reserved to the crown of 
Castile, the supervision of ecclesiastical matters 
also fell within the council’s jurisdiction. Nomi- 
nations to all important benefices were made in 
this tribunal, and no papal letters or decrees 
might be published in America without its 
exequatur. With respect to the Sjianish Inquisi- 
tion and its agents, however, the council was far 
from enjoying undisputed supremacy. 

In its judicial capacity the council sat as a 
court of lust resort in important civil suits ap- 
pealed from the colonial audiencias and in civil 
and criminal cases from the judicial chamber of 
the Casa de Contratacidn. Keserxed to it were 
all other cases arising in Spain and concerned 
with the Indies, as were all matters relating to 
cnamtiendus of Indians. Supervision of the inter- 
ests of the aborigines was indeed one of its 
special concerns, for their conversion and civiliz- 
ing were always regarded as the crown’s peculiar 
responsibility. 'I’hc council also made arrange- 
ments for the rendencias (judicial re\iew of an 
official’s conduct at the end of his term of office) 
of viceroys, governors, judges and other im- 
yiortant colonial officers. hVom time to time it 
sent to the Indies inspectors general {ridiadores) 
to investigate every jdiase of colonial life and 
administration and report back to the council. 
In the sixteenth century it audited the accounts 
of colonial treasurers and comptrollers of the 
e\chec|uer. Hut, owing to distance and to the 
difficulty of securing a regular remission of ac- 
counts, the establishment of courts of audit 
{trihunales de cueutas) at Lima, Mexico and 
Santa Fe de Bogotd, from whose decisions there 
was no appeal, was ordered in 1605. 
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Like most Spanish councils the Council of the 
Indies was a hard working body. It was required 
to meet from three to five hours every day except 
holidays, three cf)uncilors constituting a quo- 
rum. Important matters were decided by the 
couTJcil as a whole; minor questions were as- 
signed to smaller committees by the president. 
From 1601 to 1609 and after 1644 there was a 
jiermanent conimiltee for all matters of royal 
favor and patronage called the Consejo or Junta 
de Cdmara de Indias. Military and naval affairs 
after 1597 w'ere resiTved to a Junta de Guerra de 
Indias consisting usually of four councilors of 
the Indies and four from the Consejo de fiuerra 
of Castile. It nominaU-d important naval and 
military officers in the fleets and in America and 
also those charged w ith the expenditure of naval 
and military funds. 

Powers of censorshiji were also exercised by 
the council. No book treating of the Indies could 
be printed in Spain or the colonies without its 
previous in.spection, apj^robation and license, 
and no such book could be introduced into the 
Indies without its express permission. 

Although the principles and ideas behind 
colonial admini.stration doubtless emanated from 
the crown, especially in the formative period of 
the sixteenth century, the influence of the Coun- 
cil of the Indies upon legi.slation must have been 
considerable. Put an institution such as this, 
responsible collectively to an autocratic king, 
jio.s.se.sscil the defects inherent in a conciliar 
system of government: on the one hand, absence 
of individual responsibility; on the other, growth 
of a spirit of routine which paralyzed procedure 
ami made rapidity of decision and action diffi- 
cult. Like otlier councils of ITap.sburg Spain it 
deliberated interminably. Matters were referred 
to the king, from the king back to the cfiuncil 
and to the king again. There were instructions 
after instructions, memorials upon memorials 
and endless accumulation of documents, useful 
as preserving precedents and enlightening to the 
modern historical investigator but serving only 
to clog the wheels of government. 

Under a paternalistic monarchy legislation for 
the Indies soon became very voluminous, touch- 
ing every asjiect of the duties, rights and respon- 
sibilities of the colonists and of th« officials set to 
rule over them. Much of it in time became obso- 
lete or contradictory. More than a century of 
effort to compile and systematize it resulted 
eventually in the promulgation on May 18, 
1680, of the Rccopilacion de leyes de los reynos de 
las Indias (4 vols., Madrid 1681; 5th ed. 2 vols., 


1841). This famous code, in spite of defects 
visible to the wider experience of a later day and 
in spite of the restrictive, paternalistic spirit 
which dictated it, is a notable monument of 
colonial legislation. Its shortcomings were 
chiefly those common to the colonial policy of 
most European nations in that age. At least it did 
not, according to recent investigators, prevent the 
growth of customary law in the overseas terri- 
tories, in W'hich considerable elements of ab- 
original law are to be found. 

When Bourbon princes came to occupy the 
Spanish throne from the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century they brought with them the ad- 
ministrative experience and practises of France, 
and in the course of time many innovations were 
introduced into the political organization of the 
state. Cabinet ministers were appointed, among 
them a minister of marine and Indies in Novem- 
ber, 1714. To the latter were transferred all 
matters relating to war, finance, navigation and 
commerce, and the nomination of all but purely 
political and judicial officers, including members 
of the Council of the Indies and of the Casa de 
Contratacion. By a decree of July 8, 1787, a 
second mini.ster of the Indies was appointed 
with jurisdiction over patronage and justice; but 
three years later, in April, 1790, the two port- 
folios w'ere suppressed and their functions dis- 
tributed among five ministers who presided over 
the respective departments of government for 
the peninsula: foreign affairs, war, marine, 
justice ami finance. The older 1 lapsburg theory 
of the relation between the crown and its 
American possessions was forgotten or ignored. 

The council, however, continued to serve in 
an advisory capacity to the king, shorn of many 
of its former powers but proud of its traditions. 
Several changes in its organization and preroga- 
tives were introduced in the reign of Charles ill, 
notably by decrees of 1773 and 1776, which di- 
vided it into three chambers — two of govern- 
ment (one for Mexico, the other for South 
America) and one of justice — and increasetl the 
number of councilors to fourteen. The Cortes of 
Cidiz, in which natives of America participated, 
abolished the council along with the other old 
councils and tribunals, by a decree of April 17, 
1812. It was reestablished by Ferdinand vii after 
his restoration in 1814. After the loss of the 
major part of the Spanish American Empire it 
was abolished by a law of March 24, 1834. There 
existed, however, from 1851 to 1854, a Consejo 
de Ultramar. 

To a certain extent the type of colonial gov- 
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eminent embodied in the Council of the Indies 
was applied to the rule of the Portuguese colo- 
nies during the union of that country with Spain. 
'I'hc establishment in 1591 of a Council of 
p'inance divided into four sections for the gov- 
ernment of Portugal and its domains was fol- 
lowed by the creation in 1604 of a Council of 
the Indies which shared the government of the 
colonies with the Council of Finance. Although 
this body possessed many of the powers of its 
Spanish model, for various reasons it never en- 
joyed as much authority as the latter. Neverthe- 
less, many features of the Spanish regime did 
not fail to survive the re.storalion of 1 640. 
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COUN'FER-REFORMATION. See Reforma- 
tion. 

COUNTER-REVOLUTION. See Revolu- 
tion. 

COUNTERVAILING DUTIES. See Cus- 
toms Dutims; Tariff. 

COUNTRY LIFE MOVEMENT. This term 
is used to designate a widely varieti group of 
organized activities which have as their main 
concern the cultural and social welfare of the 


rural population. The conditions which have 
called It forth arc a product of the past century, 
but the movement has grown to. importance only 
within the last twenty-five years. W'ithin that 
time vague sentiments of concern for the rural 
population and unrest among farmers and coun- 
try dwellers have crystallized into definite 
programs for action or study. It is still true, 
however, as Dean L. H. Bailey, chairman of the 
Roosevelt Commission on Country Life, said in 
1909, that the country life movement “is not an 
organized movement proceeding from one 
center or even an expression of one set of ideas. 
It is a world-motive to even up society as be- 
tween country and city.” 

Through the many generations during which 
the rural segment of society approximated eco- 
nomic and social self-sufficiency there was little 
possibility or necessity for special consideration 
of the social aspi'cls of rural life, 'i’hc industrial 
rev(*lution brought with it, however, a sharp 
demarcation between the urban and the rural 
dweller, while the agrarian revolution with its 
scientific and machim efficiency led to the com- 
mercialization of agriculture. Agriculture ceased 
to be a way of life and became a method of busi- 
ness cnterjirise. 'Fhe ^taml.l^l of living of the 
farm family automatically came to be condi- 
tioned by market jirices for farm products and 
money profits on the farm enterprise. In the 
meantime, methods of transportation and com- 
munication had developed to a point where the 
farm population was thoroughly aware of the 
manner of life of city populations. 'J’he social 
and intellectual as well as economic inadequa- 
cies of modern country life, apparent in a con- 
scious comparison and competition of urban and 
rural standards of living, were manifested by the 
drift of rural populations to urban centers. A 
steady movement to the city had been taking 
place in all western civilization ever since the ad- 
vent of the industrial revolution, but it became 
pronounced in the United States only when the 
limits of the frontier were reached and the tide of 
population turned back on itself. The belief 
spread that the drift to the city was leaving a de- 
cadent civilization in the rural areas. It was as an 
outcome of governmental as well as private con- 
cern over these alarming tendencies that the 
country life movement developed. In the United 
States the sentiments and ideas which had been 
fostered for two generations in the large farmers’ 
organizations such as the Grange, the Farmers’ 
Alliance and the Farmers’ Union gave added 
impetus to the demand for improvement. 
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I’he first organized cxjiression of the move- 
ment came in the United States in 1908, when 
fVesklent Roos(‘velt appointed a Commission on 
Country Life and charged it with the responsi- 
bility of discovering il possilde the weak spots in 
American rural life and their remedies. In his 
message to the United States Senate and House 
of Representatives on February 9, 1909, he said: 
“'riie object of the Commission on Country 
Life, tlierefore, is not to help the farmer raise 
better crops, but to call his attention to the op- 
portunities for better bus'iiess and lietter living 
on the farm ” He ojKMied the concluding para- 
graph of his mess.ige with the following words: 
“I warn mv eountrynien that the great recent 
progress made in city life is not a full measure of 
our civilization; for our civilization rests, at 
bottom, on the vvholesomeness, the attractive- 
ness, and tlu‘ completeness, as well as the pros- 
perity, of life in the couiitry ” 

l'lu‘ report of the Roosevelt Commission on 
Country Life was made in January, 1909. It 
reviewed the most prominent deficiencies in 
rural life ami encouraged the formation of a 
variety of voluntary organizations to give greater 
vitality and greater st.ibility to country life. 

'I'liis re]^ort stimulated j^ojuilar and academic 
concern in the problem and gave rise to a series 
of studies and investigations of country life. 
About the same time, the movement ilerived 
considerable new impetus from the develojmient 
and spread of general interest in a recognized 
technique of .social work. Moreover, the sociol- 
ogists, and especially those concerned with com- 
munity life and organization, had begun to real- 
ize that rural attitmles and rural in.stitutions 
prcsenteil an inqiortant field of stiuly. Intelli- 
gent analysis has revealed distinct culture pat- 
terns of the country which cannot be recast into 
a city mold but require a fair chance to achieve 
independent fruition. Ten years after the publi- 
cation of the rejiort of the Roosevelt commission 
the National C\)untry Life Conference was 
formeil in Rallimore, Maryland, at a meeting of 
the leaders of social agencies and institutions 
working in rural areas I'his conference has 
become a centralizing agency within the move- 
ment. Since its formation it has held annual 
meetings, at each of which a single topic has 
been discussed and an attempt made to mobilize 
information, discussion and opinion on the 
problem at issue. At the second meeting of the 
conference, held in November, 1919, rural 
health was the topic of discussion. 'J’he wide 
range of interests is indicated by the subsequent 


topics of the annual programs: rural organiza- 
tion, town and country relations, country com- 
munity education, the rural home, religion in 
country life, needed adjustments in rural life, 
farm youth, farm incomes and rural progress 
and urban-rural relations. 'I’hc association has 
had a full time executive secretary for the past 
eight years and in addition to its annual proceed- 
ings publishes in New York the magazine Rt 4 ral 
Anunrica, which now appears ten times each 
year. 'I'he association fosters state ami regional 
country life conferences and now plans to spon- 
sor a National Rural Forum on agricultural 
issues ami policies. A National Council of Rural 
Social Agencies has also been formed recently 
to coordinate the work of the various bodies 
doing actual work in rural areas. 

There have been various other manifestations 
of an interest in country life in the United States 
during the last half century. Increasing numbers 
of magazines and periodical articles have been 
devoted to rural living, and many realistic 
novels, semipopular and serniscientilic books on 
the changing conditions of rural existence have 
appeared. Membershiji has increased yearly in 
the great general farmers’ organizations and 
farmers’ cooperatives, many of which emphasize 
the social and intellectual as well as the economic 
side of farm life. Rural sociology has found an 
increasingly important place in the curricula of 
American collegi‘s and universities, with ap- 
proximately six hundred persons now teaching 
such courses; and approximately Si 00,000 per 
year is being expended in rural social research. 

I’he country life movements of European 
countries have started with quite different 
premises and problems than those (if the United 
States. Rural society in Europe has had tradi- 
tions as old as, and until very recently stronger 
than, urban traditions. 'The definite class 
structure of European society soon made agri- 
culturalists seek to improve their conditions 
through association. 'Ehe peasants’ and farmers’ 
(Organizations wh«ch multijiHed so rapidly in 
most of the European countries during the nine- 
teenth century concerned themselves with all 
aspects of living— economic, social, intellectual 
and moral. Thus there was for a long time no 
place for a country life movement such as that 
in the United States, organized for the most 
part by semipopular associations and teaching 
agencies. With the increasing drift of population 
to the city, governments in Europe also became 
concerned w'ith the status of rural life, and about 
1910 there was considerable interest in the re- 
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vival of folk life and folk arts in a number 
European countries; but the most effective ac- 
tivity has been the encouragement of existing 
cooperative organizations. Denmark and Ireland 
are outstanding examples of the remaking of 
rural life through such cooperative moxements. 
Since the war an increased interest of outside 
groups ill rural social vveltare has been mani- 
fested. 'Fhc Womens Institute in England, 
founded in 1915, constitutes a country life 
movement similar in aims to that of the Ihiited 
States. It has fostered the organization of com- 
munity clubs and organizations all over luigland. 
In no iMiropean country has the fonmilalion of 
rural sociology or the promotion of research and 
investigations in the field of rural social life 
developed to any extent. Hut there are indica- 
tions of an increasing development and applica- 
tion of social work and community organization 
techniques to rural jiroblems in many of the 
European countries. 

'These developments have been of sufficient 
force to result in the organization of an Inter- 
national (''oiinlry Life Conference, the first 
meeting of whieh uas held in Hru.sscls, Helgium, 
in July, the second at East Lansing, 

Michigan, in August, 1^27, and the third at 
Hudapest in June, i(.)2i). 'Thirteen countries 
were rejiresented in the first conference, twenty- 
five ill the second and nine at the third. 'Ehc 
objects of this international organization are the 
exchange of informatifin and views between the 
rural iinj^rovement agencies of the different 
nations and the encouragement of such agencies 
througliout tlie world. 
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COUNTY-CITY CONSOT.IDATION. An 
important problem of local government, es- 
fiecially in the large metropolitan communities, 
is that of the relation between the governments 
of the city and the county. W'here a large city 
contains much the greater part of the popula- 
tion of the county in which it is located there is 
duplication of governmental machinery and an 
overlapping of functions, causing waste and 
opening the way to eonffiet of authority. 'The 
cumbersome system of county government be- 
comes more complex in counties containing 
large cities; and in elections for both city and 
county offices candidates for the latter are likely 
to receive very scant attention. 'The problem is 
more acute where the metropolitan area and the 
political limits of the city do not ciffncide. In 
such eases the city is hampered in the perform- 
ance of its proper functions. City police are 
unable to cfuitrol the suburban areas, which in 
the case of many large American cities become 
havens for gamblers, bootleggers and other un- 
desirables. 'The acquisition of wooded tracts for 
city parks, the extension of fire protection, the 
proper planning of building zones and traffic 
highways, all require control or cooperation 
over an area larger than that contained within 
the political limits of the c:ity. 

'To meet these prolilems consolidated county- 
city governments have been established both in 
the Lbiited States and in other countries. In 
Prussia cities of over 25,000 population arc con- 
stituted as “circles” — local districts correspond- 
ing in some degree to the American counties. In 
England tlu* larger boroughs (until recently all 
over 50,000 population) arc classed as county 
boroughs and vested with the powers of county 
councils as well as those of boroughs. In the 
United States some measure of county-city 
consolidation has been established in a number 
of the larger cities, including New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Boston, St. Louis, Denver, 
New Orleans and San Francisco. As in England, 
cities in Virginia are automatically removed 
from the control of the county authorities. In 
other places the problem has been under active 
consideration in recent years and various plans 
have been proposed for its solution. 

New York City and county covered the same 
area from early colonial days. The city was ex- 
tended in 1898 to include four counties, and a 
fifth has .since been created by the division of 
New York county. County and city functions 
have been merged to some extent — in financial 
administration, local charities, public works and 
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ordinance powers. But each county elects cer- 
tain officers prescribed by the constitution, 
mainly for the administration of justice. Each 
county also constitutes a borough, with an 
elected borough ]>resident in charge of some 
local municipal activities. 'I'he city of Baltimore 
was separated from Baltimore county in 1851, 
and the city has in effect the legal status and 
powers of a county. In 1854 the city limits of 
Philadelphia were extended to include the entire 
county of Philadelphia. Some county offices 
(those of commissioners, treasurer and auditors) 
have been discontinued, but other officials 
connected with the judicial courts (judges, 
clerks, district attorney, coroner and recorders) 
continue as elective officers. A consolidated 
government for the city and county of San 
Francisco was established in 1856, and the plan 
of government has since been altered and some- 
what simplified. A board of supervisors serves 
as both county board and city council, and one 
set of finance officials (assessor, tax collector, 
treasurer and auditor) acts in both county and 
city affairs. 'Phere are duplicate legal and law 
enforcement agencies, however, with separate 
district and city attorneys, sheriff and city 
police. The city of St. Louis was separated from 
the county of the same name in 1 876 and a com- 
bined city-county government established for 
the city. Some county offices were discontinued, 
including the county fiscal court. The new sys- 
tem seems to have secured substantial results in 
economy and efficiency. But with the growth of 
the community beyond the boundaries of the 
city new difficulties have arisen and thus far 
efforts to extend the area of the city have failed. 
Boston includes nearly the whole of Suffolk 
county, and there has been some consolidation 
of city and county agencies. The mayor and 
council of the city have the powers of a county 
board, and the finance officials of the city 
(treasurer and auditor) act also as county officers. 
There are, however, a number of elective county 
offices. By an amendment to the Colorado con- 
stitution adopted in 1902 Denver was separated 
from the county of Arapahoe and established as 
a consolidated city and county. A home rule 
charter was adopted, with a simplified form of 
government eliminating duplication of officers 
and functions. Consolidation was delayed by 
legal proceedings for nearly ten years but has 
now been more completely carried out than in 
other American cities. 

County-city consolidation, even when only 
partial, appears to have brought about increased 


efficiency and financial economy. But in most 
cases the consolidation is by no means complete 
and new difficulties have arisen as the combined 
city-county overflows its boundaries. 

Several state constitutions have provisions 
authorizing county-city consolidation. The 
Missouri and Michigan constitutions authorize 
cities of over 100,000 population to be organized 
as separate counties, the Minnesota constitution 
has a similar provision for cities of over 20,000 
population and the California constitution pro- 
vides for the consolidation of city and county gov- 
ernments. Constitutional amendments author- 
izing county-city consolidaiion were adopted 
in Montana in 1922 and Georgia in 1924. 
Efforts to secure a similar amendment in Ohio in 
1919 were not successful. But no instances of 
county-city consolidation other than those al- 
ready noted have been carried out under these 
provisions. Active efforts have been made in 
several places, including Alameda county, 
California, Multnomah county (Portland), Ore- 
gon, and Silver Bow county (Butte), Montana. 
In Pennsylvania a constitutional amendment 
was adopted in 1928 authorizing a federated 
system of local government for Allegheny 
county, including the city of Pittsburgh, and a 
charter to make this eflectivc has been prepared 
for submission to popular vote. 

Opposition to the consolidation of city and 
county government comes in part from the resi- 
dents of the suburban and rural portions of the 
county, who fear a higher tax rate, and in part 
from the political officeholders, who fear the 
loss of their positions. Poor municipal govern- 
ment strengthens the position of those who ob- 
ject to absorption in the larger organization. A 
federal system of organization, as in London and 
Berlin, with some autonomy for local districts 
seems to offer better prospects for success than a 
completely centralized system. Other difficulties 
arise from the need of securing enabling legisla- 
tion. Often the state constitution must be 
amended. The growing practise of submitting 
consolidation proposals to a referendum in the 
areas concerned increases the difficulty. P'inan- 
cial and technical problems necessitate careful 
study before a satisfactory adjustment can be 
reached. 

Other methods of dealing with particular 
problems of metropolitan regions are by the 
creation of special districts, such as the Metro- 
politan District of Massachusetts, the Port of 
New York Authority and the Sanitary District 
of Chicago; and by the voluntary cooperation of 
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various local authorities, as in regional planning 
for New York and Chicago. 

John A. Fairi.ik 

See: Government; Local Government; MinsnciPAL 
Government; County Government, United States; 
County Councils; Cmy; Metropoliian Areas; 
Administrative Areas; Regional Planning; Home 
Rule. 
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COUNTY COUNCILS. 'J’lic reform in county 
government lirought about b) the Local (gov- 
ernment Act of 18SS, which (‘.stablislied the 
county councils for the first time, was at least 
fifty years oterdue. So far liack as i<S35, when 
the frequently corrupt and degenerate borough 
councils were set in onlcr by the Municipal 
C'orporations Act, it was already clear that the 
justices of the peace, who at that time ctim- 
prised the only important constitutional rulers 
of the county, were utterly unfit to carry on the 
administration of local goyernment in the mod- 
ern state. 

Public opinion ran strongly against the county 
justices not merely on account of their general 
inefficiency and lack of integrit y but also because 
of their biased and arbitrary attitude in regard to 
such matters as the administration of the game 
laws, the stojiping up of footpaths and the re- 
striction of public house liquor licenses. 7 ’he im- 
mediate result of this criticism was the passing 
of legislation which removed from the jurisdic- 
tion ol the justices, entirely or in part, certain 
important functions which they had previously 
exercised. "^ITus the Poor Law Ameiulmenl Act 
of 1834 placed the supervision of the poor law in 
the hands of the central government; and similar 
action was taken in regard to the prison scrv'ice 
by the Prisons Act of 1835, the control of ale 
houses by the Licensing Act of 11828 and the 
control of lunatic asylums and to some extent 
action even in regard to police management 
by other statutes. The Factory Act ol 1S33 took 
away from the justices the power they had 
possessed for thirty years of inspecting cotton 
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factories and transferred the function to the 
Home Office inspectors. 

'I’hc justices in quarter sessions were mani- 
festly incapable of discharging the heterogene- 
ous mass of legislative, judicial and administra- 
tiv'c powers which had been conferred upon 
them since Tudor times. Vet strangely enough 
no attempt was made for nearly half a century to 
set up an adequate municipal structure to super- 
sede them, n’he justices were regarded primarily 
as judicial authorities, and it is to this fact that 
their survival in the ensuing decades must be 
ascribed. 

'Phe Local Government Act of 1888 divided 
the country into administrative counties differ- 
ing in various respects from the ancient or 
historic counties in all save one or two cases. 
Thus large ancient counties such as Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Hampshire, 
Northamptonshire, Suflolk aiul Sussex have 
been divided into two or three administrative 
counties each. On the other hand, various cities 
comprise jiarts of two or three ancient counties. 
'J’he administrative county of London, for 
examjilc, was created from parts of the three 
ancient counties of Middlesex, Surrey and Kent. 
'Phen again, the ancient counties include the 
county boroughs, large or important towns pos- 
sessing the powers of both a borough and a 
county council, whereas under the act of 1888 
each county borough is ‘‘an administrative 
county of itself.” 'J’he ancient or historic coun- 
ties arc, as their name suggests, the oldest coun- 
ties known to us. But they are no longer units of 
local government for any purjiose whatsoever. 
'Phe census of iqii was the first taken on the 
basis of modern administrative counties, and 
since the Repieseiitation of the P*eoplc Act of 
iqi8 the ancient county has been abandoned 
even as an area fVir division into parliamentary 
constituencies. 

The act of 1S88 set up in each county a 
popularly elected council consisting of a chair- 
man, aldermen and councilors. 'Phese county 
councils were cntrusteil with the management of 
the administrative and financial business of the 
county. 'Phe administrative business of the 
justices of the peace for the county in quarter 
sc.ssions assembled was thus transferred to tlie 
county councils. 'Phe most important functions 
thus conferred were the maintenance of main 
roads and bridges, reformatory and industrial 
schools, asylums for pauper lunatics, the execu- 
tion of the acts relating to animal disease, de- 
structive insects, fish conservancy, weights and 
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measures and wild birds. The justices have been 
left with only two administrative functions: the 
issuance of licenses for the sale of li(|uor and a 
share in the administration of the police. The 
county police is under the control of a standing 
joint committee composed of an ecjual number 
of members chosen by tlu: county council and 
the justices in quarter sessions. 'I'lie judicial 
functions of the justices have not been affected. 

Since 1S88 a further mass of functions has 
been conferred on the county councils, especially 
with regard to education, health and chari- 
table institutions, so that today they administer 
services of great diversity and magnitude. The 
Local (iovernmeiit Act of 1929 contained im- 
portant reforms affecting the county councils. 
On its administrative side this statute abolished 
the boards of guardians and transferred all their 
jMiwers, duties and property to the county coun- 
cils and county borough councils. In this way 
the Poor Law after three centuries of separate 
existence has been woven into the general 
municipal structure. At the same time the act of 
1929 has placed under the jurisdiction of the 
county councils practically the entire mass of 
highways, apart from those in the indepeiulenl 
county lioroughs and excluding a certain num- 
ber of streets in minor towns. The act also con- 
fers extensive town jilanning powers on the 
county councils. 

Despite this vast accumulation of powers, 
indeed to a large extent becau.se of it, the county 
councils are beset with grave difiiculties. These 
arise from two di.stinct sources. On the one 
hand, the county councils are not conqdetely in 
command of county government becau.se of the 
existence of minor authorities posses.smg inde- 
pendent or concurrent powers. Within the sixty- 
two ailministrative counties of England and 
Wales there are no less than 255 non-county^ 
borough councils, 783 urban di.strict councils, 
644 rural district councils and approximately 
7200 parish councils and 564^ parish meetings. 
In every part of the county there are at lea.st two 
and often three local governing authorities. 
Public health and education, to take two im- 
portant examples, are divided between the 
county council and the county district council. 
The division is not based on any logical or co- 
herent }>lan. Each council is independent and 
without jM)\\er over the other. Both draw' their 
revenue from a single source of taxation. The 
tendency in recent years has been for Parlia- 
ment in jiassing new legislation to make ex- 
clusive use of the county councils in preference 


to the smaller authorities. This has been strenu- 
ously resisted by the county district councils. 

The county councils arc engaged, on the other 
hand, in a bitter struggle with the large inde- 
pendent towns and cities — the county boroughs. 
This is due to the persistent efforts of non 
county boroughs to secure promotion to county 
borough .status and also to the continuous en- 
largement of boundaries achieved by’^ existing 
county boroughs at the c.xpcn.se of the county 
councils. A non-county borough, although 
possessed of a directly elected borough council 
with extensive powers, is nevertheless within the 
area of the administrative county for jnirpo.ses of 
taxation, and the county council adminisu rs 
many important services therein. Wlu-n it at- 
tains county borough status it Is comjiktelv 
severed from the surrounding adniini.str.it i\ e. 
county for all local gov'ernment piirpose.s .iiul 
becomes entirely independent of the county 
council. 

'Phe measure of succe.ss attained by the towns 
in this twofold movement may be judged by the 
fact that between the years 1SS9 and 1925 the 
number of countv boroughs increased from 
sixtv-one to eight v -two. 'The effect of this was to 
Ininsfer 1,300,000 j-iersons, 100,000 acres of 
land and 6, 500 ,000 of r.itable value from the 
counties to the county boroughs. During the 
same period tluri* were io<) extensions of 
boundaries efleclc'd by I'ounty boroughs coun- 
cils, vvb.ich nanoveil from the dominion of the 
county councils a jinjiulatiou of 1,700,000 per- 
sons, 250,000 aerc-s of territory and j^8,ooo,ooo 
of ratable v'alue. 'J’he total losses to the counties 
involved by these changes were thus 3,000,000 
citizens, 350,000 acres of land and nearly 
£ 1 ^, 000,000 of ratable value. This represents 
losses to the administrativ c counties of 8.55 per- 
cent of their ratable value and 8.92 percent of 
their population. A loss of prestige was also in- 
volv'ed. The protests of the county councils re- 
sulted in the appointment of a Roy.il Commis- 
sion on Local (iovernment in 1923 to investi- 
gate thi.s and other important (piestions. The 
recommendations of the commi.ssion have re- 
sulted in a change of procedure whereby all con- 
tested applications arc decided by Parliament 
under the private bill procedure. 

The counties vaiy widely in size, population, 
wealth and ch.iracter. 'Phe boundaries of a 
county w'cre often the limits of the jurisdiction of 
a feudal earl. 'Phe ancient counties, which form 
at least the basis of the administrative counties, 
appear to have reached some approximation to 
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their present extent and form before the Domes- 
day Book was compiled about 1085; their bound- 
aries were gradually defined in the centuries be- 
tween the Angle and Saxon settlements and the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Their im- 
mense inequalities of area, po]>ulation and 
wealth, their irregular and irrational boundary 
lines, the frequent disregard of natural configu- 
ration and economic frontiers, contribute in 
greater or less degree toward making many of the 
counties imjK'rfcct as areas of local government. 
Moreover, tlie progress of science, the extended 
sphere of public administration ami improved 
means of communication liave made even the 
best of the counties inadequate from the point 
of view of optimum efliciency. Such services as 
electricity supply, road transport, land drainage, 
higher education, town planning and the control 
of river pollution require not only much larger 
areas of operation, if tlic best results are to be 
obtained, but also areas expressly designed to 
meet the special needs of each function. 

I’hcse facts, the importance of which has be- 
come accentuated witli the jiassagc of time, have 
given rise to a number of schemes of reform. In 
particular, mi'ntion may be made of the plan for 
great regional councils put forward by Cl. 1 ). II. 
C’ole and others; the system of municipal “cells” 
from which areas of any shape or size could be 
built up proposed by Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb; and the numerous suggestions made be- 
fore the Royal Commission on London (iovern- 
ment shortly after the war. The weakness of 
most of these scliemcs is that tliey involve the 
supersession of the county councils, which con- 
stitute one of the strongest political forces in the 

London presents a special problem in itself, 
partly on account of its great .size, partly on ac- 
count of the stubborn vested interests and 
historic traditions which impede a settlement 
based only on considerations of good goveni- 
ment. The area of the London County C''ouncil 
is manifestly inadequate to its task. It does not 
include the sijuarc mile of the so-called City — 
the wealthy commercial and financial heart of 
the British Erninre — which is governed by the 
Corporation of the City of T^ondon. Nor docs it 
include the vast dormitory areas which .spread 
out for miles in every direction and which con- 
tain many thousands of residences for workers of 
all classes, 'bhese workers form a huge tidal 
wave of population which surges in and out of 
the city on every working day. Costly services 
have to be provided for this invading army dur- 
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ing the daytime by the London County Council 
or the metropolitan borough councils; but as 
their homes are outside the area they escape 
taxation in respect of these serv ices. 

The labors of the Royal Commission on 
London Ciovernment to find a solution fi)r this 
problem were abortive, largely on account of the 
powerful oppo.sition put fonvanl by the sur- 
rounding authorities and the city corporation to 
the proposal for a comprehensive authoritv 
covering the entire area. But the difficulties of 
the pre.sent position continue. 'I'he achievements 
of the London County Council mark it out as 
the authority on which an increa.sing degree of 
responsibility must inevitably fall, whaVver 
changes ensue. 

'The county councils follow the practise of ai! 
English local governing bodies of working by 
means of administrative committees, some of 
which are required by law, others of which arc 
optional. These committees are nearly always 
appointed so as to rejiresent the various groups 
on the council approximately in proportion to 
their strength. 'I'he principle of co-option is in 
some cases prohibited, in other cases permitted 
and in a few in.stances required by legislation. 

'I'here has been a strong tendency in recent 
years for local government in Great Britain to 
develop on party lines. This has been particu- 
larly noticeable since the rise of the Labour 
party. But up to the present party politics nas 
penetrated less to the county councils than to 
any other type of municipal authority. 'I’liis is 
due in part to the lack of popular enthusiasm 
shown toward county government and in part 
to the inability of the Labour paity to find 
candidates able to afford the time and expense 
involved in service on the county council, which 
is unpaid. 'Ehc councils usually meet during the 
day, and the fares for traveling to the county 
town amount often to a considerable sum. The 
result at present is that low polls and uncon- 
tested elections are frequent; little interest is 
shown in county elections in the majority of 
cases; and in most counties the council is drawn 
from the well to do or leisured or landed classes. 
In consequence the social outlook of the coun- 
ties tends generally to be conservative. But the 
administration is pure and incorrupt; the county 
officials arc usually men of considerable ability; 
and a seat on the county council is regarded as 
something of an honor. 'I’he position is, how- 
ever, in a state of flux, and the next decade may 
witness far reaching changes. 

The county councils are linked together in a 
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powerful body known as the County Councils 
Association. This body forms the external 
policy and defends the interests of the county 
councils. It also represents them in negotiations 
with the central government or other local 
authorities. 

William A. Robson 
See: Government; Local Govi-rnment; Municipal 
Government; Home Rule; Administrative Areas; 
Regionalism; Regional Planning; Justice of the 
1*eace; Sheriff; Pooh I^aws. 
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COUN'l'Y GOVERNMENT, UNITED 
S'EA'I’ES. 'i'he county is the most common area 
of local government in the United States. Each 
of the forty-eight states is divided into counties 
except Louisiana, where such districts arc 
known as parishes. With the exception of Indian 
and other gtivemment reservations and some 
cities every part of the territory of the LTnited 
States is in a county. The county government of 
each state is established by its own constitution 
and laws. There are large variations in county 
organization between the different states, but 
important features of similarity inevitably re- 
sult from the common origin in the English 
county of the seventeenth century and the active 
intercourse between the several states. 

When the American colonics were first settled 
England was divided into shires, or counties, 
and these in turn into parishes, while there were 
also other districts, known as hundreds, manors 
and boroughs. The principal county officials 
were the lord lieutenant, the sheriff, the coroner 
and justices of the peace. All but the coroner 
were appointed by the crown, but in practise 
local administration was largely decentralized. 
The lord lieutenant was head of the militia 


system. The sheriff was chief conservator of the 
peace and executive officer of the centralized 
judicial courts. Local affairs were mainly in 
charge of the justices, acting in some matters 
individually and in otliers in petty or special 
sessions of several justices, while the justices in 
each county met in quarterly sessions as a 
criminal court and as the fiscal and administra- 
tive authority for the county. 

Counties were early established in some of 
the American colonics and had been organized 
in most of them before the revolution, with 
officials similar to those in England. Hut some 
important changes were made in certain colo- 
nies. About the end of the seventeenth century 
locally elected county boards of various types 
W'hich acquired the fi.scal and administrative 
functions of the justices were established in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In Penn- 
sylvania the office of sheriff was made locally 
elective in 1705. County treasurers were pro- 
vided first in Massachusetts in 1654, local prose- 
cuting attorneys in Connecticut in 1704. Re- 
corders of deeds were created in most of the 
colonies. The development of town government 
reduced the importance of the county in New 
England and to a smaller extent in the middle 
colonics. Parishes, manors and hundreds were 
established in some colonies but soon disap- 
peared. A number of boroughs and cities were 
also established. 

Many of the first state constitutions included 
provisions concerning county government, with 
minor changes in the direction of a more de- 
centralized system, such as provisions for legis- 
lative appointment or local election and the 
fixing of definite tenns of office. Further changes 
in the same direction took jilace during the first 
half of the nineteenth century as settlement 
moved westward. Voting rights were extended, 
elective county boards were introduced and 
other county officials were made locally elective 
and their number increased. Toward the end of 
this period constitutional restrictions on the 
formation of new counties were adopted. Since 
the Civil War counties have been organized 
throughout the country and the scope of county 
administration has increased. But except for a 
few recent experiments and some stale super- 
vision of county administration the decentral- 
ized and disorganized regime of county officials 
has remained, often imposed by constitutional 
provisions. 

About two thirds of the state constitutions 
contain numerous provisions relating to county 
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officers and restrictions on the formation of new 
counties, on special legislation and on local 
debts. The exceptions are mainly in New Eng- 
land and other states, such as Iowa, Oregon and 
Wisconsin, where there has been nt) general 
constitutional revision since 1 860. Provisions as 
to the formation of new counties usually require 
the consent of the voters concerned and fix a 
minimum area-- commonly about 400 square 
miles but ranging from 275 square miles in 
Tennessee to 900 square miles in Texas. Some 
constitutions also require a minimum popula- 
tion, ranging from 1000 in North Dakota to 
10,000 in Ohio. A few states authorize cities with 
more than a certain population — 100,000 in 
Michigan and Missouri, 20,000 in Minnesota — 
to be organized as counties without r<‘gard to 
the minimum area. About a third of the states 
require a local refcremliim for changes in county 
lines and about the same number require a local 
vote, in some cases more than a majority, for a 
change in the county seat. Except in a few of the 
southern and western states the creation of new 
counties or the readjustment of county bound- 
aries rarely occurs. 

'Phere are more than 3000 counties in the 
United States. Most of the larger states have 
from 60 to 100 counties. Texas has 254, the 
largest number; Rhode Island with five and 
Delaware with three have the fewest. In area and 
jiopulation there are wide variations, not only 
over the country as a w'hole but within many of 
the .states. Nearly two thirds of the counties have 
an area of from 300 to qoo s(piare miles, the miKSt 
usual area being from 400 to 650 square miles. 
Rut Bristol county, Rhode Island, contains only 
24 s{]uare miles, while San Bernardino county, 
California, has 20,000 square miles. Most 
counties have fronj 10,000 to 30,000 inhabitants: 
but there arc many counties below and abo\'c 
these limits. 'I'hus Crane county, 'I'exas, had a 
population of 37 in 1920, while Cook county, 
Illinois, had over 3,000,000. In New England, 
county areas are somewhat larger and jiopula- 
tion much greater than in the typical county. 
In the north Atlantic states most counties have 
over 50,000 population. In the southern states 
counties are usually smaller than the average 
both in area and population; in the western 
states, much larger in area and smaller in popu- 
lation than elsewhere. About two thirds of the 
counties are distinctly rural areas, in which the 
largest village or city has less than 5000 popula- 
tion and often less than 2500. About a fourth of 
the counties include along with a substantial 
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proportion of rural population and some villages 
a city of 5000 to 25,000 population. In about a 
twelfth of the counties the urban population 
distinctly preponderates. 

The great majority of American counties are 
much smaller in population than counties in 
England or the corresponding districts in other 
countries. 'Phis reduces the importance of the 
public business to be carried on. Under present 
conditions of tran.sportation many American 
counties are too small both in area and popula- 
tion for efficient public administration. 

Like most other local governments the county 
occupies a dual position. On the one hand, it is a 
subdivision of the state for the administration 
of .state laws and, on the other hand, it is a dis- 
trict for local administration. In England until 
recent 1 } and in the early days in America coun- 
ties were primarily administrative districts for 
the general government and were not recognized 
as having the status of a legal corporation. 'I’hey 
are now referred to as bodies corporate and 
politic and are recognized as public corporations. 
In mo.st states they are considered quasi-cor- 
poration# but in some they are included in the 
class of munici]>al corporations. As corporations 
they may within the scope of their powers 
acquire, hold and dispose of property, make 
contracts and incur debts and sue and be sued in 
the courts. But their properly is more subject to 
legislative control than is the property of cities, 
while the county is ordinarily not liable for 
damages in cases of torts committed by county 
officials and employ ees. 

Counties differ further from municipal cor- 
porations in that they are created by the state 
and not established voluntarily by the local in- 
habitants. Their functions as agents of the state 
government are so important that it has been 
held in a judicial opinion that counties “exist 
only for the purpose of the general political 
government of the state. They are the agents and 
instrumentalities the state uses to perform its 
functions. All the powers with which they are 
cntriLstcd are the powers of the state, and the 
duties imposed upon them are the duties of the 
state” (Madden Lancaster Co., 65 Fed. Rep. 
i88, 191; 12 C.C.A. 566). A more conservative 
statement by another court holds that “a county 
organization is created almost exclusively with a 
view to the policy of the state at large” (State v. 
Downs, 60 Kans. 788). 

Primarily the county is a district for the ad- 
ministration of justice, the enforcement of law 
and the maintenance of peace and order. Courts 
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of civil and criminal jurisdiction arc regularly 
held in each county, and while the judges are 
often selected for larger districts the administra- 
tive officc-rs of the ct)urts are county ollicers. In 
some states there are distinct county courts, and 
in most states the county is the district for 
probate administration and the public record of 
land titles. In connection with these and other 
functions courthouses and jails are maintained. 
In most states finance administration is an im- 
portant function of county grivernment. In the 
states of the South and far West and to an in- 
creasing extent in other states the assessment of 
property for state and local taxes and the collec- 
tion of such taxes is carried on by county officers. 
The county is also an important district for elec- 
tion purposes. Not only county officers but in 
most states members of the state legislature are 
elected by counties, and the county is the district 
for conducting the i lections and canvassing the 
returns for county, state and national officials. 
'I'hc position of the county as an election district 
is reflected in the importance of the county com- 
mittee in party organizations. 'J'he county ordi- 
narily has important functions in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads and bridges and 
sometimes of drainage and other public works, 
including in some states water supply, sewers 
and lighting plants. It is the usual district for the 
administration of poor relief, maintaining a jHior 
farm or almshouse, (ienerally there is a county 
school officer, and in many of the southern and 
western states the county is the primary unit for 
local school administration. In the.se lines there 
has been a distinct tendency tow'ard an increase 
of state activity and control. On the f>ther hand, 
the scope of local county functions has in- 
creased through the development of county 
hospitals, county libraries, county parks and air- 
ports and new activities in matters of public 
health and social welfare. County revenues and 
expenditures per ca^uta have doubled in each 
decade since 1900 ami during recent years they'^ 
have increased at a faster rate than city fi- 
nances. 

'I'he importance of the county varies consid- 
erably in different sections of the country. "J’he 
traditional classification has been based on the 
situation in the colonial period, in which the 
county ranked as of first importance in the 
South, of least importance in New England, 
while in the middle group of colonies it occupied 
an intermediate position. Based on an enumera- 
tion of functions and the relative importance of 
counties and towns, this arrangement continues, 


with the far western .states grouped with those of 
the South. But if the scope of county activities 
is measured in terms of per capita expenditure, 
the county is of much the greatest importance in 
the states of the far We.st. Second place is taken 
by the north central and middle Atlantic states, 
with the southern states third and the New 
lingland states last. 

In the machinery of county government the 
most significant feature is the lack of any definite 
.system of organization. About two thirds of the 
state constitutions have provisions for the elec- 
tion of a list of county officers, and in nearly all 
the states there are a number of elective county 
officials, largely independent of each other, with 
no concentrated executive control and no ade- 
quate representative council with sub.stantial 
jiowers of local legislation. The doctrine of sepa- 
ration of jiowers is largely ignored. 

In all but two states (Rhode l.sland and 
(ieorgia) there is in each county an elective 
county board which usually levies county taxes, 
has control over some matters of local ad- 
mini.stration and has a limited supervision over 
other elective officials. In three fourths of the 
states the county boards are small bodies of from 
three to ten members. In most cases these small 
boards are elected at large and an* calleil county 
commissioners, but boards of more than three 
members in some cases are elected by districts 
and called boards of supervisors. In half a dozen 
states county boards of supervisors are larger 
bodies (usually from fifteen to fifty members) 
elected by* tow'nshijis. In several southern states 
the county boards arc also larger bodies, elected 
by districts, such as the parish police juries in 
Louisiana and the county courts of justices of 
the peace in Kentucky, Tennessee and Arkansas. 
County boards have sometimes been referred to 
as the legislative branch of county government. 
While the larger boards are organized on a 
representative basis, there is little difference in 
the pow'crs of the two types of boards and very 
little in the powers of either that can be called 
legislative, 'rheir main work is administrative, 
and for such business the larger bodies are un- 
wieldy. 

In a few states the power of making appropri- 
ations and levying taxes has been placed in a 
body other than the county administrative 
board. In some of the New England .states these 
powers are exercised by the state legislature or 
by the members of the legislature from each 
county. In Indiana an elective county council 
has been established in each county for these 
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purposes, ill addiiion to the board of three 'I’cnns of county officers \':iry from two to 
county commissioners. eight years. In states cast of the Mississippi 

The number, titles and functions of other River the terms of difierent officers often over- 
county officers vary a good deal in the diflenait lap. In the southern states a four-year term is 

states. Rhode Island has only two tounty common and in the states west of the Mississippi 

officers, the sherilf and ch^rk oi court, both ap- Ri\er a two-year term pre\ails. In most counties 

pointed by the legislature. 'The other New' the sub(*rdinate statl of county officers is small, 

hngland states haw about six officers m each but in the pojmlous counties with large cities the 

county. All the other states have a more nunier- number of deputies, clerbs and other employees 

ous list. Usually there is no clearl} delined chief is larger and of more imjiortance. Such jiositions 
executive, but in a few states there ha\e been are 111 most case> filled and lielil at the ple.isure 
some steps tow ard developing one. In some New of their superkir officers and are often subject to 
Jersey counties the chairman of the county political and personal inliuence. In the larger 

board has special powers, as has the president counties of New ^’ork .ind Nev\ Jersey and all 

of the C’ook count\ board of commissi* uieis in the counties of Ohm and in a few scattered 

Illinois. In Alabama and Arkansas the county or counties in otlier states the merit system of civil 

probate judge is ex officio chairman of the service has been applied to some extent, 

county board and tiaids to exercise a large influ- ('ovinty officers in ni.iny states are still paid by 
ence in its W'ork. In (Georgia in some counties fees and commissions for particular services; 

the ordinary is probate judge and chief admmis- in othei .states, wlu re a fi\ed salary system has 

trative officer of the countv. W'lthin recent been e.slablished, fees and commissions, out of 

years several North Carolina counties haw ap- which the exjienses of the office are paid, are 

pointed county managers, and U'eorgia and collectetl by liie sever.il officers, 'i’his practise 

North C\irolina have prov ii led by statute for the often leads to e\tra\ airance, waste and in- 
adoption of the county manager plan of govern- ellicieni y . 

ment. In .some of the north central state's the Sci ions attention has been given to the prob- 
eounty clerk or county auditor is the most im- loins of county govcnimciil m the United States 
jiortant admini.strative ofhcial. only in recent years, 'I’hcre were earlier studies 

rA'cry county has a sheriff and also a court in the lii.story of local institiitions, but the first 
clerk or eounty clerk, the latter being usually attempt at a coinprebensiv e analysis of the exi.st- 
also secretary to the county board. In .some ing .system was that jmbhshed by John A. 

stales, e.g. Ohio and Minnesota, the eounty Fairlie in i()o() (Loral (LiV'runiml in (Unmites, 

auditor is elerk of the eounty board. Most of the Towns and ]V//«ges). In igijt a survey of eounty 
states have a local prosecuting officer elected in anti town government in Illinois was made for a 

each county' under varying titles, such as legislative committee of that state. In K^iy II. S. 

jirosecuting attorney, district attorney, state’s (Jilbertsoii jiublislieJ The (Jaunty: ihr 'Dark 

attorney, county attorney and solicitor. In some (JontinenV of Armruan Piditia. Since then there 

states these prosecuting olliccrs usually iut in have been detailed studies of county government 

ludicial districts larger than a county. In most in a number of states. .As a result consitlerable 

.st ates there is a county judge or probate judge in attention has been drawn to the defects in the 

each county, and .sometimes there are both a jiresent situation ami various proposals and 

county judge and probate judge. Most stales efiorts have been maile to im])rove conditions, 
have county treasurers, county recorders or 'I’lic principal defects of the jvrevailing 
registers of deeds and coroners. Often there are melluHls may' be siimmanzed as follows: the dc- 

additional clerks for probate and circuit, vlistrict taiU d enumeration of uniform requirements in 

or other courts. In the southern and western state constitutions and laws without regard to 

states and some others there are county asses- varying conditions; the lack of any definite 

sors; and in most middle Atlantic and north principle of governmental organization; the 

central states there is a county supervisor of long list of elective officials in most states; the 

assessments. Outsitle of New England there arc failure to concentrate administrative respon- 

usually elective county surveyors and county or sibility; and the absence of satisfactory business 

district school commissioners and also county and financial methods in the conduct of county 

road officers and superintendents of the poor, affairs. 

The latter are usually appointed, as are also Measures for the improvement of conditions 
county health officers in a number of states. have followed different lines. On the one hand, 
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there ha.^ been a tendency toward increasing 
state activity through the development of state 
institutions and activities, such as state hos- 
pitals, state roads, slate police, state administra- 
tive supervision in tax and finance administra- 
tion and in other fields. Some have indeed sug- 
gested that this movement should be carried to 
the point of abolishing the county. 

On the other hand, there liave been steps 
toward a greater variety of local methods by 
laws classifying counties, by optional laws and in 
two states (California and MarOand) by consti- 
tutional provisions for county home rule. 
Changes in county government resulting from 
such measures have been in the direction of a 
simjdification of machinery by abolition of some 
county offices and by strengthening the position 
of others, and in some cases of moving toward 
the develojnnent of a chief executive officer. 'I'hc 
most recent step in this tlirection is the North 
Carolina law of 1927 authorizing county man- 
agers in that state. 

'J'hc complexities and difficulties of county 
government could also he retlucetl by the con- 
solidation of small counties into larger units. 
Several states ha\e laws providing for this; but 
until recent action in Tennessee there has been 
little evidence of an inclination to adopt this 
plan. The consolidation of city and county 
government in the larger metropolitan areas and 
prtiposals for regional government are other 
measures in the same direction. 

John A. Fairlik 
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COUP D’lC'PA'P ifi a change of government 
cflFected by the holdcns of governmental power 
in defiance of the state’s legal constitution. The 
practise is presumably of immemorial antiquity, 
antedating the evolution of the constitutional 
law which makes government subject to, as well 
as creator of, legality. But the name has been 
associated with the actions of Napoleon i in 1799 
and Napoleon ill in 1851. The fame of these 
strokes of policy fixed the name in the French 
language, but the phenomenon is no more 
characteristic of France than of other nations, 
except as republican France, making constitu- 
tions almost unamendablc, compelled changes 
to take violent forms. 
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In one fundamental respect the coup d’etat is 
similar to revolution. In either case the organic 
continuity of law is broken and the validity of 
law as an abiding object of reverent obedience is 
seriously impaired. Problems arise, internal and 
external: how and by whom the new bases of 
governmental structure are to be laid; whether 
and how soon and on what conditions the out- 
side world will recognize the new constitutional 
structure; what degree of continuity there shall 
be between old and new regimes as to state 
property, debts, alliances. Such problems beset 
the empire of Napoleon lii in 1852 as they did 
the Soviet republic in 191S. 

As regards process, however, coup d’etat and 
revolution are distinct. C.’oup d’etat is committed 
when those in go\’ernmental oflicc alter in their 
favor the terms on which their ollice is held, 
transforming it from a public trust to a private 
possession. 'I'hey su.spend or cancel terms and 
powers of the constitution that they find incon- 
venient. For examjile, a president elected for 
four years declares himself president for ten 
years or for life, or even emperor; a president or 
king, hampered by parliamentary oppo.sition, 
gives his own edicts the force of law; or a gin- 
eral — as in the case of Pilsudski in May, 1926 — 
enters the national capital by force, makes and 
unmakes presidents and premiers, uses and 
abuses parliament and elfcetively rules his coun- 
try by virtue of the deference universally paid to 
his will as representative national hero. 

A couji d’tbat is almost invariably sudden in 
appearance; after long secret preparation it is 
sprung on the unsuspecting, carried through 
ruthlessly by preventive arrest of notables, dis- 
persal of representative assemblies, suspension 
of courts by martial law. k'orcc is its essence but 
more or less under a veil; violence is not rough 
but orderly; piolicc or soldiery operate illegally 
but under military command, so efficient as to 
make bloodshed and destruction needless or of 
small amount. In some cases there is a subse- 
quent effort to get the appearance of popular 
consent by plebiscite — a doubtful compliment, 
as such elections arc controlled, not free, and no 
feasible alternative is presented to the voter. 

A revolution may change government by giv- 
ing effect to an idea, a public opinion that is 
widely held but is thwarted by existing law. A 
coup d’etat is more likely to be in the interest of 
a small group or even an individual. The person 
may be a dynastic claimant to an existing throne, 
as in the case of Carol of Rumania, or an ambi- 
tious maker of new or revived empire, such 


as Napoleon i or iii. More significant in the 
present decade is such a coup d’etat as that of 
Mussolini on January 3, 1925, which is as.soci- 
ated with dictatorship. Generally in such a 
case severe national crisis is produced by im- 
pending economic bankruptcy, class war or 
external danger. The constitutional government 
is unable to cope with the situation, perhaps 
because the system separates and sets in opposi- 
tion political and administrative powers that 
should be exerted in harmony, perhaps because 
parliamentary [larties divide interests so funda- 
mentally and multifariously that the representa- 
tive body can agree upon nothing. Government 
is paralyzed, yet action is imperative. An execu- 
tive officer or faction leader .seizes power outside 
the law'. 'I'o enable the state to emerge from the 
impasse of legal powers abused anil u.sed only to 
deadlock he cuts (Jordian knots instead of trying 
to disentangle them, he brushi s aside constitu- 
tional law, he suspends individual or grouj) 
liberties such .is the pre.ss or the vote and thus 
enables the state to exert a will. It i.s his own will, 
perhaps arbitrary or unintelligent, but even that 
is regarded as better lor the state than deadlock 
or multi-party parliamentary paralysis, which is 
no will at all. If pulilic opinion is irresolute, 
divided, incapable, tlie hero of such a coup 
d’etat may appeal to public .sentiment, w'liicli, 
while less rational than opinion, is strongiT and 
more widely held and is c.ipablc of being caught 
by such spectacles or slogans as a Carol arriving 
in an airplane or a Mus.solmi leading impatient 
youth to revi\e the grandeur of Rome. 

Coups d’etat rarely suceecd. Manife.stly de- 
structive to present legality they incur the 
opposition of all who have an interest in the 
status quo. But the va.st element of ]iolitical 
inertia, at first an ob.stacle, may by appearance of 
success be quickly transformed to a support. 
Masses of men are indifferent, irresponsible, 
passively accepting whatever seems to have suc- 
ceeded in asserting itself as authoritative. Coups 
d’etat are gamblers’ strokes, favored by those 
who have little to lose by failure, but a fortune 
to win in the event of succe.ss. Coups d’etat have 
been thwarted , usually in secret by the gamblers’ 
loss of nerv'e, sometimes in the open by the ac- 
tive resi.stance of the law abiding. The French 
king Charles x in 1830, attempting a coup d’etat 
in the interest of autocracy, was checked by the 
spontaneous popular erection of barricades; and 
the net outcome of the affair was the bourgeois 
constitutional regime of Louis Philippe. 'I'he 
Kapp Putsch of March, 1920, was a coup d’etat 
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directed toward restoration of the old regime in 
(jrennany. I'he oflicers temporarily ousted were 
able to call out on general strike the working 
masses who were loyal to the republican regime. 
The strike paralyzed the coup, and the republi- 
can regime was rendered so much the stronger 
in public opinion and sentiment by the proof it 
had given of strength to endure severe shock. 
(Generally speaking, coups d’etat find success 
only in ca.se the constitutional regime is suffer- 
ing extreme and widespread and deep seated 
unpopularity and unbearable economic or 
political di.scontent, with no promising outlook 
for far reaching legal change of policy or 
governing persnnnel. 

On the (ither hand, a coup d’etat is a natural, 
not to say normal, jiractise in communities that 
are politically immature, in which immediate 
objects (economic prosperity of a dominant class 
or dominance of a favorite political leader) are 
more highly apjireciated than ultimate benefits 
such as stability and credit — where regard for 
law- as such is undcvelojied. Consent of the 
mas.ses, at least to the extent of not rebelling, 
may be easy to win by spectacular stroke'-- and 
temporary apjiearance of success. It is a .slow' 
process to win the public mind by persuasion to 
the acceptance of a man or an idea. The man 
who does things may in such a community win 
wide sentimental adherence, which looks like 
public order. Most peojde fail to appreciate the 
value — to them abstruse and dubious — of right 
methoil, 'They see that onler is quickly restored 
after a coup, and uiupiestionably machine gun, 
airplane and ccn.sor controlled cheap press and 
radio do work wonders in this sense. Perhaps it 
is not duly appreciati-d that sucli order is not the 
rational .stable order of willing, sympathetic 
obedience, but tlie precarious order of helpless, 
brutish endurance of the le.sser of evils. 

It is significant that rhigland’s experience with 
the aiup d’etat — the armed man Cromwell sup- 
pressing Parliament — is nearly three centuries 
in the past. France suffered more than once from 
the iron ambition of a Bonaparte and the fasci- 
nation of that victorious name, but her trouble 
was yet more the growing pains of her adoles- 
cence in constitutional self-government. In the 
jiast three generations there has been no serious 
threat. On the other hand, eastern and southeni 
Europe and Latin America suffer so severe a 
handicap of past misrule and hence of political 
backwardness that they still endure earthquake 
shocks and eruptions of a political energy that is 
irregular and perhajis, until after long political 


experience, incapable of regulation. In tlieir 
jxilitical action one must expect violent shocks 
until a habit of constitutional law shall have been 
acquired by usage. 

Hfnry R. Spfncer 

.SVv: Succession, Political; Revolution; Conslir- 
Acv, Political; Die fai orsiiip; CoNsriTuiioN'-; 
Rlcooni'i ion, Inter.nai ional. 

Cnmnit: Lavissc, Ernest, / listnire dc France contempo- 
rante depuis la rn'nlulion jnsqu'd la pai\ de 10 

vols. (Pans ig20-22) vol. ii, p. 405-33, vol. vi, p. ig()- 
221; I ..a (Joree, Pierre de, Untune de la setunde re- 
putdapie franfaise, 2 vols. (7th ed. I’nris 1914) \o]. 11, 
bks. X1X--XX; (lambndffc Aludern Ilt^iury, vol. viii 
(CainhndRc, Ktil'- 1004) th. xxii, and vol. \i (igiS)p. 
120-41; Aulard, Alphonse, hhstuire poliltiiue dc la 
rthudultonf tatifaise uior), tr. by B. Mi. ill, 4 vols. 

(Ixindon igjo) v'ol. iv, th. in, anti “l.fs eausvs ct Ic 
lendemain du 18 bruinaac” in his Etudes et Icfons sur 
la re-uolutton francai\e, q vols. (Pans 1S03 10-24) vol. ii, 
chs. v VI. 1 luRo, Victor, IJistone d'un inmt\ 2 vols. 
(new ed. Paris 1883-84), tr. by lhmiin>tlon Smith 
(New York loog); Machr.iy, K., “Poland and ]*il- 
sudski” in Forttu^litly Rci'tere, vol cwvi (lo^h) ih6- 
76; (.iania t'alderdn, 1 ’., “ Du 1. it onship and Dcniot- 
r.icy in lailin America” in P'oretfpi .IJfairs, vol. iii 
(1024-25) 4.‘>y-77- 

COURCELLIC-SENKUIL, JEAN CUTSTAVE 
( I Si 3-92), I'rench economi.st. .Aftei an intensive 
cla.s.sical education lit* studied at the Ecole dc 
Droit in Paris. While director of a mctalhirgicai 
plant in Lemoiisin he w'as nlitor of the National , 
Annand Carrel’s oppo.sition newspaper, and 
later the editor of the Journal des' economist es. 
Tuillowing the fuitbreak of the Revolution or 
iSqS he was appointeil director general of the 
public domains in the Ministry of Finance but 
resigneil a few d.iys later when he realizi-d that 
he could accomplish nothing useful. After the 
couj> d'etat of 1852 he left for Chile, where he 
taught political economy at tlie law school in 
Santiago and acted as financial adviser to the 
Chilean government for several years. lI])on Ins 
return to P'ranee he was appointed councilor of 
state in 1879 and three years later was elected 
member of the Academic des Sciences Morales 
ct Politiiiues. 

Courcelle-Seneuil was a distingui.shed mem- 
ber of the liberal school, llis contributions in- 
clude a clear .separation of economic theory 
(plutology) from apjilied economies (ergonomy) 
and an analysis of the nature and forms of ap- 
propriation. Of the two forms of appropriation, 
the contractual and the autlioritarian, he clearly 
recognizes the former as the superior and as 
characteristic of civilization, but he differs from 
the classical school in that he regards both as 
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natural outcomes of historical circumstances 
amenable to the intervention of human will. 
Courcclle-Seneuil was also a recognized author- 
ity on banking and was an ardent advocate of the 
independence of banks of issue. Ilis Traitc 
ihcorique et pratique dcs operations dc banque 
fFaris 1^153), now in its thirteenth etiition, is still 
considered a classic in its field. 

Courcelle-Senciiil’s influence was not con- 
fined to the academic field. As councilor of state 
his advice was sought in matters of economic 
legi.slation. Ilis influence w'as particularly strong 
in Chile, where he stimulated the .study of eco- 
nomics and where his opinions were incorpo- 
rated in legislation on tariff, banking and allied 
matters. 

AnDK? 1.II-.S.SK 

Important works' l.e credit et la banque (Paris 1S40); 
Ttaitc tkeorique et pratique d'eiononne politique, 2 vols. 
(Pans 1858, 2ntl cd 1807); l^a banque lihte (Pans 
1867); L’kcritaf'e de la m’u/«n«w(Pans 1872); Pnparo- 
tion d I'idude du drott (Paiis 1887); La societe moderne 
(I’aris i8(>2). 

(Consult: Juvilar, Cd(?rnenl, “Notice sur la vie et Ics 
travaux de M. J. (J. ('ourcelle-Seneuil” in Academic 
des Sciences Morales et Polituiues, jbeanrev el tia- 
vau\, \ol. cvliv (1895) 850-82. 

COURNOT, ANTOINK-AUGUSTIN (iSoi 
77), h'rench mathematician, philosopher and 
economist. C’ournot uas professor of mathe- 
matics at Lyons, rector of the Grenoble Acad- 
emy, inspector general in the department of 
public instruction and finally rector of the Dijon 
Acatlemy. Among the university philosophers 
of his time, most of whom were under the 
innuence of Cousin, he was distinguished by 
his knowledge of science, particularly of mathe- 
matics, to which he made important contri- 
butions. 

Cournot was preeminently the theorist oi 
chance. In opposition to Laplace, who thought 
of chance events as occurrences of whose cause 
we arc ignorant, he defined chance as the un- 
predictable concurrence of two independent 
causal scries and thus attributed to chance as 
much essential reality as to cau.se. It was tliis 
notion of chance which led him to indicate the 
importance of probability calculus for statistics, 
whose aim he described as the coordination of 
observations for the purpose of establishing 
numerical relations purged of accidental influ- 
ences and exhibiting the operation of regular 
causes. 

His belief in the reality of chance underlies 
also Cournot’s distinction between science and 
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hi.story: the former, he held, deals with laws 
of nature, constant mathematical relations be- 
tw^cen two variables, and the latter with material 
representing a mixture of necessary and for- 
tuitous events. In the field of human history 
chances are vastly more numerous and rich in 
consequences than they are in physical nature. 
Vet the hLstorian may find principles of order 
present even in the mid.st of disoriler. Cournot’s 
historical etiology refuses to e\}>lain e\ervthing 
by “little cau.ses.” Although great men play an 
important part, the siicce.ss of individuals is 
conditioned by the concatenation of social forces 
and man himself is ahvays the product of a 
social en\ir()ninent. A historian must disen- 
tangle the significant from the unimportant, 
show the predominance of the constitutive ele- 
ment over the immediate cause, di.scover the 
main trend of the centuries. Cournot himself 
sketclu*d .something like a philosophy of history, 
lie observed that with the progro.ss of civiliza- 
tion the organic gives way to the mechanical, 
the calculable is increa.smgly substituted for 
the .spontaneous, the fi.xity of mathematical and 
logical combinations for the disordered move- 
ment of life, the rational for the instinctive. 

Cournot was al.so the foumler of mathematical 
economics although he was not the fir.st to 
employ mathematical methods in this field. lie 
deliberately limited their application to chrema- 
tistics, a .study of market phenomena ba.sed on 
the assumption that the jiarticipatory individ- 
uals are governed by an unlimited punsuit of 
gain. Ilis foremost contribution is the apparatus 
of demand and su]>}>ly functions with the aid 
of which he analyzed not only price formation 
under conditions of jierfect monopoly, duopoly 
and perfect conqietition but also the shifting 
of taxes regarded as an additional cost of pro- 
duction. lie did not concern himself with 
considerations of utility luid di.sutility iinder- 
lying phenomena on the pecuniary level nor 
with conditions of a general equilibrium in a 
market. His treatment of foreign exchanges, of 
variation in general prices and of social income 
was less successful. 

C. Bougle 

Important works: Exposition de la th^orie des chances 
et des prohabihtes (Pans 1843); Essai sur les Jondements 
des nos connatssances et sur les caraettres de la critique 
philosopluque, 2 vdIs. (Paris 1851); Traite de Ven- 
chainement des idees fondamentales dans les sciences et 
dans Vlnstoire, 2 miKs. (Paris 1861); Considerations sur 
la mail he des tdccs et des Mnements dans les temps 
modernes, 2 vols. (Paris 1872); Materialisme, vitalisnie, 
rationalisme (l^ari.s 1875); Sous'enirs, eiJ. bv K. P. 
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Bottinelli (Paris 1913). Economic works: Recherches 
sur I es principes mathimatiques de la theorte des richesses 
(Paris 1838), tr. and corrected for mathematical 
errors by N. T. Eacon (New York 1897; reprinted 
with addition of mathematical notes by Irvins Fisher, 
New York 1927); Principes de la thenrie des richesses 
(Paris 1863); Revue sommaire des doctrines economtques 
(Paris 1877). 

Consult: Mentrd, F., Cournot et la renaissance du 
probahilisme au xiXf stecle (Paris 1908), containing a 
bibliography of works by and abfiut Cournot; Re^me 
de mitaphystque et de morale, vol. xiii (1905) no. 3; 
Flint, Robert, Historical Philosophy in France and 
French Bel^um and Switzerland (New York 1894) 
p. 644-55; Ruyer, R., L'humamte de Vavenir d'aprh 
Cournot (Pans 1930); Fisher, Irving, “Cournot and 
Mathematical Economics” in Quarterly Journal of 
Economics, vol. xii (1897-98) 119-38. 

COURT MARTIAL. Military courts have 
existed wherever a civilized state has maintained 
a standing army. 'Fheir organization and pro- 
cedure depend more on the compromise which 
military authority is forced to make with current 
ideas of criminal justice than on any historical 
sequence. It is customary, however, to trace 
their origin to Roman law, Roman military 
judges were a permanent part of the judicial 
system, exercising civil as well as criminal juris- 
diction over soldiers, 'fhe exact limitations of 
that jurisdiction are in dispute because of the 
necessarily increased power of military judges in 
conquered territory. In feudal times in England 
a differently organized society created less effi- 
cient but more picturesque military justice. 
Feudal society made no sharp distinction be- 
tween military and civil duties. One of the king’s 
tribunals after the Norman Conquest was a 
court of chivalry of curia militarts, sometimes 
called the Constable and Marshal’s Court, deal- 
ing with matters touching deeds of arms where 
the common law was inapplicable. Such matters 
included heraldry and successions to the various 
feudal dignities not involving property rights. 
Since the distinction between citizens and 
soldiers in the feudal state was vague, the juris- 
diction of the Constable and Marshal’s Court 
was also vague. Its power increased in time of 
war, that is, when the courts at Westminster 
were closed - a definition which has persisted to 
the present day. In time of peace it was un- 
popular, as indicated by the Petition of Right of 
1628, a protest against its activities. Its traditions 
and procedure were so alien to a rapidly de- 
veloping common law and so dependent on an 
absolute royal prerogative that it disappeared 
with the feudal system. During the reign of 
Henry viii the office of constable was never 


filled and the Marshal’s Court was finally voted a 
grievance by the Parliament of 1640. All that 
survived was a system of military regulations 
made by the constable and issued by the kings in 
preparation for war. 

With the reign of Charles i courts martial 
a.ssumed the modern form of boards of specially 
appointed officers. They were a direct develop- 
ment of the Marshal’s Court with its Roman 
traditions and were guided also by the military 
usages of the Low Countries, as decreed at 
Amheim in 1590, and by the military laws of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Standing armies became 
permanent with the Cromwellian revolution. 
Their discipline seemed to recpiirc an exercise of 
the king’s prerogative, subject to strict limita- 
tions by a watchful Parliament expressed in 
articles of war and annual mutiny acts. These 
mutiny acts were reenacted every year from 
1689 to 1879, when they were consolidated with 
the articles of war in an Army Discipline and 
Regulation Act, replaced in 1881 by the Army 
Act. The fact that this act must be passed an- 
nually is an interesting survival of the ancient 
fear of the military power of the crown. 

'Phe English court martial system and mili- 
tary code were adopted in America in 1775 by 
the Second Continental Congress and have not 
been altered in their essential structure since 
that time, although the Code of 1916 repre- 
sented a complete revision in matters of detail, 
'Phe permanent personnel of the court martial 
system in the United States consists of the 
commanding officer with power to appoint the 
court and execute or disregard its sentences; a 
staff of technical advisers known as the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department, located at 
Washington, and staff judge advocates located 
w’ith the separate commands; and the president, 
who has the rule making power within the limits 
of the articles of war and who by executive order 
issues the Manual for Courts-Martial. The 
courts martial them.sclves are not permanent 
bodies and their personnel is determined by the 
officer appointing them. They are of three kinds, 
general, special and summary. The first consists 
of not less than five officers, the second consists 
of not less than three officers and the third con- 
sists of one officer. Their separate jurisdictions 
depend not on the kind of offense but on the 
weight of the penalty sought to be imposed. The 
appointing officer is of higher or lower rank ac- 
cording to the jurisdiction of the court to be 
convened. Only general courts can try officers or 
persons charged with capital offenses. They are 
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not courts in the sense that they may give final 
judgment. Except in the case of an acquittal their 
decisions are only advisory. 

The machinery of prosecution is an extension 
of the military command. Public criticism in 
1919, led by General S. 1 ’. Ansell, acting judge 
advocate general during the war, resulted in an 
attempt to make the court martial system less 
dependent on the commanding officer, and the 
Army Reorganization Act of 1920 embodied 
several of these suggested changes. 'Phe privilege 
of preferring charges, hitherto limited to ofiicers, 
was extended to priv’ate soldiers. The command- 
ing officer was compelled by statute to consult 
his staff judge advocate as to the tlesirable 
method of dealing with the charges, a procedure 
which was previously only a matter of custom. 
If the case is tried, a specially appointed trial 
judge atlvocatc, with no training required, occu- 
pies the anomalous position of both prosecutor 
and adviser to the ct)urt. All records of the trial 
are examined by the staff judge advocate who in 
cases tried by general courts martial submits 
them also to the judge advocate general. In the 
office of the latter there is a board of review 
which must approve .senlences involving dis- 
honorable discharge, penitentiary imprisonnient 
or death. Further amendments to the code in 
1927 included no important changes. 

'Phe jurist! iction of courts martial rests on the 
Fifth Amendment to the constitution and on the 
statutory articles of war. Within the limits of 
these articles the president by executive order 
issues further regulations called the Manual Jor 
(Umrts-MartiaL An additional source of legal 
doctrine and advisory authority is found in the 
opinions of the judge advocate general, pub- 
lished annually but rarely available in the ordi- 
nary court martial trial. The Manual for (Jourts- 
Martial contains certain gestures of conformitv 
to the language technique of the civil courts, 
such as the reasonable doubt presumption, the 
hearsay evidence rule and rules as to the admis- 
sion of documentary evidence together with a 
vague direction that the general rules of evidence 
in criminal trials are to be applied. Since the 
court gets its legal advice from the prosecuting 
trial judge advocate there is little evidence of any 
uniform application of such rules. 

The court martial system is designed solely 
for the di.scipline of persons declared by .statute 
.subject to the military service; hence it deals 
only with offenses against the articles of war 
committed by such persons. Extensions of that 
jurisdiction arc supposed to rest only on the 
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necessities of a state of disorder, when martial 
law is invoked. 

In most states a system of courts martial for 
the National Guard is recognized. A uniform act 
has been passed in many states limiting the 
penalties of the National Guard courts martial 
to a small fine and providing for the collection of 
that fine by a .system similar to the levy of execu- 
tion, with the additional penalty of imprison- 
ment for failure to pay. 

Naval courts have not the long history of 
military courts, probably as a result of the almost 
absolute power of a captain on shipboard and 
also of the lack of opportunity to extend that 
power over civilians. Prior tr) 1645 naval com- 
manders appear to have had absolute power over 
life and death. In England the first laws for the 
discipline of the navy were pa.ssd by the Long 
Parliament on the model of the army system. 
Naval courts martial in the United States today 
are similar to the army courts in form and 
jiroccdurc. 

In England the absence of anything corre- 
sponding to the American summary court and 
the fact that the judge advocate acts only as 
adviser and not as pro.sccutor are important 
differences in the court martial system. The 
system includes a General Court Martial, a 
District Court Martial corresponding to our 
Special Court and a I'ield General Court Martial 
ai)]iointcd in emergencies by olficers not ordi- 
narily empowered by warrant of the king to con- 
vene a general court martial Summary punish- 
ments up to imprisonment for twenty-eight days 
are administereil by the commanding officer, 
jiroviding that the offender docs not insist on a 
trial. An interesting variation is the fact that the 
death penalty for sleeping on a sentry post has 
liecn abolished in England since the World War 
but retained in the United States. 

The military courts of France and Germany 
show greater conformity to ordinary court pro- 
cedure than the Anglo-American system. In 
Germany before the w'ar there was a hierarchy of 
three courts martial with a system of appeals 
from the lower to the next higher court. Each 
court included in its membership specially 
trained law members. After the war each of 
these courts was stripped of its jurisdiction by 
the constitution of 1919, and except in time of 
war and on board warships the military code is 
enforced by the civil courts. 

In E'rance after the revolution an interesting 
attempt was made to handle mifitary justice by 
civil procedure. A system of grand and petty 
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COURT MARTIAL. Military courts have 
existed wherever a civilized state has maintained 
a standing army. 'Fheir organization and pro- 
cedure depend more on the compromise which 
military authority is forced to make with current 
ideas of criminal justice than on any historical 
sequence. It is customary, however, to trace 
their origin to Roman law. Roman military 
judges were a permanent part of the judicial 
system, exercising civil as well as criminal juris- 
diction over soldiers. I’he exact limitations of 
that jurisdiction are in dispute because of the 
necessarily increased power of military judges in 
conquered territory. In feudal times in England 
a differently organized society created less effi- 
cient but more picturesque military justice. 
Feudal society made no sharp di.stinction be- 
tween military and civil duties. One of the king’s 
tribunals after the Norman Conquest was a 
court of chivalry of curia militarise sometimes 
called the Constable and Marshal’s Court, deal- 
ing with matters touching deeds of arms where 
the common law was inapplicable. Such matters 
included heraldry and successions to the various 
feudal dignities not involving property rights. 
Since the distinction between citizens and 
soldiers in the feudal state was vague, the juris- 
diction of the Constable and Marshal’s Court 
was also vague. Its power increased in time of 
war, that is, when the courts at Westminster 
were closed — a definition which has persisted to 
the present day. In time of peace it was un- 
popular, as indicated by the Petition of Right of 
1628, a protest again.st its activities. Its traditions 
and procedure were so alien to a rapidly de- 
veloping common law and so dependent on an 
absolute royal prerogative that it disappeared 
with the feudal system. During the reign of 
Henry viii the office of constable was never 


filled and the Marshal’s Court was finally voted a 
grievance by the Parliament of 1640. All that 
survived was a system of military regulations 
made by the constable and issued by the kings in 
preparation for war. 

With the reign of Charles i courts martial 
assumed the modern form of boards of specially 
appoirited officers. They were a direct develop- 
ment of the Marshal’s Court with its Roman 
traditions and were guided also by the military 
usages of the Low Countries, as decreed at 
Amheim in 1590, and by the military laws of 
Gustavus Adolphus. Standing armies became 
permanent with the Cromwellian revolution. 
I’heir discipline seemed to require an exercise of 
the king’s prerogative, subject to strict limita- 
tions by a watchful Parliament expressed in 
articles of war and annual mutiny acts. These 
mutiny acts were reenacted every year from 
16189 to 1879, when they were con.solidated with 
the articles of war in an Army Discipline and 
Regulation Act, replaced in 1881 by the Army 
Act. The fact that this act must be passed an- 
nually is an interesting survival of the ancient 
fear of the military power of the crown. 

'Fhc English court martial system and mili- 
tary code were adopted in America in 1775 by 
the Second Continental Congress and have not 
been altered in their essential structure since 
that time, although the Code of 1916 repre- 
sented a complete revision in matters of detail. 
The permanent personnel of the court martial 
system in the United States consists of the 
commanding officer with power to appoint the 
court and execute or disregard its sentences; a 
staff of technical advisers known as the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department, located at 
Washington, and staff judge advocates located 
with the separate commands; and the president, 
who has the rule making power within the limits 
of the articles of war and who by executive order 
issues the Manual for Courts-Martial. The 
courts martial themselves are not permanent 
bodies and their personnel is determined by the 
officer appointing them. They are of three kinds, 
general, special and summary. The first consists 
of not less than five officers, the second consists 
of not less than three officers and the third con- 
.sists of one officer. Their separate jurisdictions 
depend not on the kind of offense but on the 
weight of the penalty sought to be imposed. The 
appointing officer is of higher or lower rank ac- 
cording to the jurisdiction of the court to be 
convened. Only general courts can try officers or 
persons charged with capital offenses. They are 
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not courts in the sense that they may give final 
judgment. Except in the case of an acquittal their 
decisions are only advisory. 

The machinery of prosecution is an extension 
of the military command. Public critici.sm in 
iqiq, led by General S. 'P. Ansell, acting judge 
advocate general during the war, resulted in an 
attempt to make the court martial system less 
dependent on the commanding officer, and the 
Army Reorganization Act of 1920 embodied 
several of these suggested changes. The privilege 
of preferring charges, hitherto limited to officers, 
was extended to jirivate soliliers. The command- 
ing officer was compelled by statute tf> con.sult 
his staff judge advocate as to the desirable 
method of dealing with the charges, a procedure 
which was previously only a matter of custom. 
If the case is tried, a specially appointed trial 
judge advocate, with no training requiretl, occu- 
jiies the anomalous position of both prosecutor 
and adviser to the court. All records of the trial 
are examined by the staff judge advocate who in 
cases tried by general courts martial submits 
them also to the judge advocate general. In the 
office of the latter there is a board of review 
which must approve sentences involving dis- 
honorable di.scharge, penitentiary irnpri.sonmcnt 
or death. Furtlu:r amendments to the code in 
1927 included no imjtortant changes. 

The jurisdiction of courts martial rests on the 
Fifth Amendment to the constitution and on the 
.statutory articles of Avar. Within the limits of 
these articles the president by executive order 
issues further regulations called the Manual for 
Courts-Martial. An adilitional source of legal 
doctrine and advisory authority is found in the 
opinions of the judge aclATicate general, pub- 
lished annually but rarely available in the ordi- 
nary court martial trial. The Manual for Courts- 
Martial contains certain gestures of conformity 
to the language tcchnicpie of the civil courts, 
such as the reasonable doubt presumption, the 
hearsay evidence rule and rules as to the admi.s- 
sion of documentary evidence together wath a 
vague direction that the general rules of evidence 
in criminal trials are to be applied. Since the 
court gets its legal advice from the prosecuting 
trial judge advocate there is little evidence of any 
unifonn application of such rules. 

The court martial system is designed solely 
for the discipline of persons declared by statute 
subject to the military .service; hence it deals 
only with offenses against the articles of war 
committed by such persons. Extensions of that 
jurisdiction arc supposed to rest only on the 
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necessities of a state of disorder, when martial 
law is invoked. 

In most states a system of courts martial for 
the National Guard is recognized. A uniform act 
has been passed in many states limiting the 
penalties of the National C»uard courts martial 
to a small fine and providing for the collection of 
that fine by a system similar to the levy of execu- 
tion, with the additional penalty of imprison- 
ment for failure to pay. 

Naval courts have not the long history of 
military courts, probably as a result of the almost 
absolute power of a captain on shipboard and 
also of the lack of opportunity to extend that 
power OA'er civilians. Pritir to 1645 naval com- 
manders aj>pear to have had absolute power over 
life and death. In England the first laws for the 
discipline of the navy were passd by the Long 
Parliament on the model of the army system. 
Naval courts martial in the United States today 
arc similar to the army courts in form and 
procedure. 

In Imgland the absence of anything corre- 
sponding to the American summary court and 
the fact that the judge advocate acts only as 
adviser and not as ])rosecutor are important 
differences in the court martial system. 'Phe 
system includes a General Court Martial, a 
District Court Martial conesponding to our 
Sj>ecial Court and a h'ield f Tcneral Court Martial 
ajApointed in emergencies by officers not ordi- 
narily empowered by warrant of the king to con- 
vene a general court martial. Summary punish- 
ments up to imprisonment for twenty-eight days 
are administered by the commanding officer, 
providing that the offender does not insist on a 
trial. An interesting variation is the fact that the 
death penalty for sleeping on a sentry post has 
been abolished in England since the World War 
but retained in the United States. 

'I’he military courts of France and Germany 
shoAv greater conformity to ordinary court pro- 
cedure than the Anglo-American system. In 
Germany before the war there was a hierarchy of 
three courts martial with a sy.stem of appeals 
from the lower to the next higher court. Each 
court included in its membership specially 
trained law members. After the war each of 
these courts was stripped of its jurisdiction by 
the constitution of 1919, and except in time of 
war and on board warships the military code is 
enforced by the civil courts. 

In France after the revolution an interesting 
attempt was made to handle mi’itary justice by 
civil procedure. A system of grand and petty 
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juries was used hy military courts and their 
jurisdiction extended over civilians, provided the 
olfense charged violated the military code. The 
attempt was a failure. Juries were suppressed hy 
Napoleon in i8oh. 'I'lie permanent courts re- 
main, however, with permanent official staifs in 
each military department, subject to military 
courts of appeal. There is a final ajipeal in lim- 
ited instances to the Court of Cas.sation. The 
jirocedure imitates the civilian procedure in 
J'Vanee in that it is mon- like a judicial investiga- 
tion than an Anglo-American trial. 'I'he presi- 
dent may suspend the right of appeal during a 
time of emergency, and this was done during the 
early part of the World War. During the first 
years of the war summary trials by special 
courts were resorted to which were later 
abandoned, as a result of public disfavor. 
Officers of military police, or prcvols^ have a 
summary jurisdiction without any fonn of pro- 
cedure and may impose as much as .six months’ 
imprisonment. 'I'lie military conns of appeal, 
however, go to the otlier extreme in formality 
and include in their membership two civ il ajipel- 
iate judges, one of whom presides. ’I'hey can 
reverse only for errors of Lnv. 

An organized court martial is the gesture 
which military power makes to current ideas of 
criminal justice. Discipline, the paramount pur- 
pose of the army code, is based on obedience to 
the individual, d’he conception of a rule of law 
and not of men, difficult to reconcile w'ith army 
organization, finds its only cxjiression in military 
courts. Hut in the army its place must be sub- 
ordinate and formal. Therefore the contribution 
of courts martial to legal logic or philosophy has 
been negligible. For this reason a lack of uni- 
formity of re.sults in similar cases has always 
been noteworthy. 'Fliis may in part be explained 
by the fact that a systematic conceptual w'ay of 
explaining results makes civil courts seem more 
uniform than they really are, and in jxirt by the 
fact that individualization of puni.shment is the 
most ellective device of the disciplinarian. 

In its efficiency in obtaining convictions the 
system is uni(|iie. Out of over 68,000 cases 
tried in general and special courts martial during 
the two years emling June 30, 191 (j, there w’ere 
convictions in more than 85 percent. ’Fhis has 
led a few eminent jurists to say that there is some 
magic in the system which civil courts would do 
well to learn. Vet this magic probably consists 
only in the fact that where procedure and legal 
concepts become mere ritual a court is more free 
So do as it pleases and that the aims of military 


discipline are relatively .so simple that militaiv 
courts are surer of what they please to do. The 
most imjiortant thing which civil courts can 
learn from courts martial is that where judges 
are so sure of desired results that they dare to 
arrive at them in a direct way without the aid or 
mystical abstractions they invariably cause in- 
tense popular resentment. 

Thurman Arnold 

.SVf-; Military Ouoantzai ion; Miliiarv Law^; Mar- 
tial Law; Civil LinFRiii-s 
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COURT, PIETER DE LA (1618-85), Dutch 
w'riteron politics and political economy. He was 
a wealthy textile manufacturer and merchant in 
I A^yden at a time when the intlustry was flourish- 
ing and exporting to all countries. Entrepreneurs 
were rebelling against the control of the guilds, 
the public markets and the monopolies of the 
Indian trading companies. De la Court was the 
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spokesman of his industry in these causes. View- 
ing; intolerance as detrimental to economic wcl- 
lyre he argued also for religious liberty and 
aefended the academic freedom of the Univer- 
sity ot Leyden. 

His chief economic work, Het weharen van 
Leiden^ defending the new' liberal views, was 
written in 1659, but since it w'as not printed in a 
complete edition until 1911 (The Hague, with 
German translation by F. I)rie.ssen)his influence 
on the development of political economy was 
slight. He jHihlished under the name of van den 
Hove (Dutch for de la Court) his Interest van 
Holland ofte ^ronden van Hollands weharen 
(Amsterdam 1662), which was republished as 
Aanwijsinr^ der fieilsame poUtike gronden en 
maximen van de repuhhke van Holland en UWt- 
Vriesland (Leyden 1669; 2ml cd. Rotterdam 
1676) and translated into English (Ixindon 
1702). This essentially political work was a de- 
fense of the anti-Orange party, the staatsgezinde 
whose leailer, Jan de Witt, had been his collabo- 
rator on the book. When the party fell in 1672 
dc la Court fled the country. 

Z. W. Sni:i.i.er 

Comult: Rees, (). van, Ver humid ittf> nvtr di Aumcifsrvff 
. . 7'an Putcr dc la Court (Utrecht 1H51), and (Jc- 
Sfhicdcnis det sttiathuidioudkumlc in Ncdoland tot het 
etude der achttunde eeim\ 2 vnis. (Utreclil 1865- (>8> 
v'ol. i, p. 362 <)o; Hriessen, 1 ’ . De rei:icn der hi Courts, 
j6,)1-j^o() lyto (1 A'>den 1928); Rlok, P. J., m Ntemv 
tiedei lauds( h hio^rafisdi tvoordenhorh, vols. i-vni 
iLeyden 1911-30) vol. vii, p. 337. 

COURT, ROYAL. See Royal Court. 

COURTNEY, FIRST BARON, Leonard 
Henry Cour’I NEY (1832- 191S), English ccon- 
omi.st and statesman. Courtney was a fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and was 
called to the bar, but he found his occupa- 
tion in the oflicc of the Times^ where he becamt' 
a leader writer in 1864. In 18S0 he became 
unilersccretary of the Horne Ofiice and in 1882 
financial secretary to the Treasury, the highe.st 
office below the cabinet. In 18S4 his ollieial 
career, which had begun with such promise, was 
cut short by liis own action . He resigned because 
Gladstone would not include proportional rep- 
resentation in his new franchise bill. Two years 
later the Liberal party split over home rule and 
Courtney took the Unionist side; but he was not 
happy in his new party, for although a Unionist 
he v/as a determined opponent of imperialism, 
and imperialism was now in the saddle. He was 
the most eflective critic of the government’s 
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handling of the Jameson raid in 1895 and when 
the South African War broke out in 1S99 he was 
the leader of the Peace party. In 1906 he stood 
for West Edinburgh as a Liberal; after his defeat 
he was made a peer by Campbell Bannerman. He 
gave a general support to the Liberal govern- 
ment, but he was an active critic of its foreign 
policy. In the Great W'ar he pleaded for modera- 
tion and for trying every avenue to peace. 

Courtney held a unique position in British 
politics. He shared Mill’s intellectual inheritance 
with Fawcett and Westlake. 'Fhe causes nearest 
to his heart were not party causes; they were 
proportional representation and women’s suf- 
frage. He was a Unionist, but not for the usual 
reasons; he held in 1886 that another effort 
should be made to reconcile England and Ire- 
land within the Union. He was universally re- 
spected for his integrity and his independence. 

John Lawrence Hammonu 

Consult’. Gooch, ti. P., Life of Lord Courtney (I.,ondon 
1920). 

COUR'PS. A court is popularly concciv'cd as 
that part of the communal organization whose 
function is to determine disputes between indi- 
viduals or groups, whether or not the disputants 
are in rome way representative of the commu- 
nity. Despite its abstract name a court as it 
exists concretely is always a man or a group 
of men. One man may .sit as a court or it may 
be compo.sed ol the entire number of adult 
citizens. In either case the court is to be re- 
garded as an institution. Members of a court 
may perform many other functums, hut they 
arc a court only if and when they try an issue. 

Accordingly, it is extremely unlikely that 
there are or were communities without courts 
of some sort, since it is almost impossible that 
there are or were communities m which there 
nev'er was an occasion for dispute. But courts 
do not emerge as institutions until they are to 
.some degree fonnalized; that is to say, until the 
method, the time, the ])er.son or the place re- 
quired for a trial of issues is established by 
custom or statute ami until only i.ssues so 
determined engage the authority of the entire 
community. In such a developed form courts 
have appeared in many parts of Ivurope and 
Asia and especially in Africa, but they have not 
been found to any noticeable extent among the 
Indians of North and South America. 

It may properly be said that until such a 
development has taken place, systems of law 
proper do not really come into being; i'^ other 
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words, there is no possible diflferentiation be- 
tween the law and the other mores of the com- 
munity by which are formulated its religious 
and moral activities and its daily habits of dress 
and intercounsc. Law is distinguished by being 
that body of j^ractiscs uj>on which courts have 
pronounced judgment or will or may pronounce 
judgment, and practically there is no other test. 
This explains the overwhelming importance of 
courts in legal history. Indeed, early legal his- 
tory is almost exclusively concerned with de- 
scribing the organization of courts and the 
procedure which prevails in them. Such law as 
exists has been correctlv described as secreted 
in the interstices of procedure. 

The judicial function was ni-arly always a 
highly prized pnviU'ge and nearly ahvays a 
prerogative of the ruling class. (Generally those 
who conducteil the administration kept within 
their builds the management of thi* courts as 
well, but the fullest de\elopjnent of couits was 
reachetl only when they were completely de- 
tached from other instruments of government 
and when the office of judge became a profession 
which w’as the exclusive business of selected 
persons, ^'his de\elopment was attained in the 
later Roman Empire and in Europe, especially 
in England, after the twelfth century. 

But the degree of independent development 
of courts is not necessarily correlated with the 
complexity of the political organization. A 
highly intricate administrative system might 
exist, as in Ptolemaic and Roman Egypt, in 
which court and executive were scarcely severed 
at all. And among the west African tribes an 
elaborate development of courts is found side 
by side with a relativily insignificant political 
growth. In the main, however, a loose organi- 
zation in which political functions are them- 
selves of secondary importance and partly un- 
differentiated implies a similar vagueness in 
the ojieration anti differentiation of courts; and 
a specialization in the one field is accompanied 
by a similar development in the other. 

Were early courts essentially bodies of private 
arbitrators? Such a statement is often made 
because it fits into a schematic presentation of 
the growth of courts, but it is actually very 
doubtful in any exact sense. Where our docu- 
ments are fullest it seems clear that private 
arbitration, which in practise must have been 
often resorted to, was at first ignored or barely 
tolerated by the courts but finally and to varying 
degrees sanctioned by them. The result was 
sometimes that the custom of friendly arbitra- 


tion created institutions which were like courts 
and were ultimately absorbed into the judicial 
system; and sometimes, as at present in the 
United States and England, the result was that 
arbitral agencies secured a partial authonty 
from the courts themselves in the enforcement 
of their judgments. It may be said for the most 
part that court activity, instead of being private 
in its origin, arose through the gradual dissocia- 
tion of the judicial from the executive functions 
of the magistrate, who was anything but an 
arbitrator. Only during the so-called classical 
period of the Roman law' and in post-Tudor 
England, however, did the dissociation become 
sharp enough to make a judge differ externally 
from a priv.ite arbitrator except in the authority 
of his utterances. 

It is not easy to generalize about “primitive*' 
law' because primitive tribes were and are ex- 
tremely varied. If we consider chiefly conjec- 
tures about the primitive antecedents of jiresent 
legal systems, it is possible, how'ever, to mention 
various leading characteristics. In primitive 
courts the distinction so familiar to us between 
civil and criminal courts does not exist. It is 
the redress of personal grievances that is sought 
in all cases. Criminal courts arise when the 
accuser has no personal grievance whatever and 
appears in a representative capacity only. Again, 
primitive courts arc not so much directly en- 
gaged in judging disputes as in guaranteeing 
the accuracy of the complicated ritual of early 
procedure. It is probably this fact which has 
given rise to the idea that the judges must at 
first have been arbitrators. But it appears that 
the enforcement of the result which a correctly 
performed ritual sought was practically com- 
pulsory; and oaths, ordeals, spells and formulae 
make their apiiearance almost everywhere. Even 
in what we may call the most primitive stages 
the enforcement of justice was never absent 
from the avowed j^urposc and practical out- 
come of court activity. Moreover, since the 
ritual was all important, the initiator of pro- 
ceedings always had an enormous advantage. 
In fact, the court was a mere instrumentality 
by w'hich the initiator could get what he claimed 
and most decisions were necessarily for the 
plaintiff. But in small communities it could 
scarcely have happened often that a claimant 
would put the ritual procedure in motion to 
secure a result which the community would 
condemn, and this is only another way of say- 
ing that he would scarcely have the effrontery 
to make an obviously unjust claim. Another 
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characteristic of primitive courts, which also 
tended to prevent this, was the fact that they 
were public and held in the open. They were 
public because the time and place of their 
sessions were known or soon came to be known 
.ind because the people who assembled to listen 
and observe were an essential part of the court. 
'I'he requirement that the court be held in the 
open may have had some connection originally 
with religious notions, but these again might 
have been nothing more than a rationalization 
of practical need, since few ancient buildings 
could accommodate a crowd. 

When the early t odifications begin, it be- 
comes easier to observe the organization of the 
courts. But while in almost all cases the purpose 
of codification was at least partly reformatorv, 
It rarely succeeded in changing the court sys- 
tem, which was too closely connected with 
religion and the need lor supernatural security 
to be lightly tampered with. 'I'he result of codi- 
fication W'as thus usually to fix the organization 
and operation of the courts to such an extent 
that even slight modifications of their jurisdic- 
tion and activity became difficult to justify. In 
all likelihood it is this fact that created the need, 
which courts felt, of achieving the ends of 
justice by various evasive devices, which, how- 
ever, soon hardened into technicalities and 
under changed circumstances defeated the vciy'^ 
purposes for which they were created. 

The famous code of Hammurabi indicates a 
considerable development of legal institutions. 
Vet a complete detachment of the courts from 
the administrative organization does not appear. 
Moreover, the dissociation of the court from 
the religious organs was never quite complete. 
This is shown by the fact that the place of the 
court was regularly a temple even in those later 
days when the priests instead of being the 
judges themselves were merely expert advisers 
in regard to the procedural ritual. Although 
the judge was an administrative official he 
sometimes bore a judicial title, and although 
also a royal official he was a local officer con- 
tinuing the powers of an older functionary of 
the autonomous city-state. But under the great 
Hammurabi the royal power reached nearly its 
maximum of centralization. The king appeared 
as the professed father, patron and judge of 
his people with the specific purpose of estab- 
lishing peace in their personal relations and of 
protecting the weak against the strong. It is 
this paternalistic attitude which explains the 
requirement that the judge should attempt a 
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reconciliation between the parties before pro- 
ceeding to an issue. The judge’s retention of 
executive and administrative functions helped 
to effect such compromises, as well as the execu- 
tion of the judgment if the case was tried. 

That there ever was a popular clement in 
the court is unlikely. A council of elders who 
appeared as witnesses, as investigators, as legal 
experts and advisers, sat with the judge in 
important matters. 'Fhey exercised no control 
over the proceedings e.xcept by the weight of 
their personal authority, and it was not their 
verdict but the magistrate’s judgment that was 
decisive. There is a distinct indication, however, 
that these elders were an c.xtremely ancient 
institution, so ancient indeed that the term for 
court was sometimes derived from them. It is 
possible therefore that the magi.stcrial and offi- 
cial character of the judge is a later development. 

In the Assyrian monarchy a royal emissary 
came to discharge judicial, fiscal and adminis- 
trative functions, displacing local and communal 
tribunals. Hut in the intricate bureaucracy of 
Egypt there is not to be discovered even a 
tendency toward the differentiation of judicial 
from administrative functions or any hint of a 
popular jurisdiction. 'I'h'* administration of jus- 
tice was given a set cast which it always retained. 
Transmitted to the Ptolemaic kingdom it af- 
fected profoundly the later Roman system. 
Kspecially to be noted is the system of record 
in th.* Egyptian courts. ’Phere was a great deal 
of signing, transcribing, recoiding and authen- 
ticating. Secondly, the right of appeal, usually 
invoked in writing, was permanent. The poorest 
jieasant might ask justice of the king after he 
had exhausted the ordinary forms of recourse. 
But the extreme interpenetration of government 
and courts made justice dependent more than 
elsewhere on the strength and vigor of the 
central authority. Not merely a pow'crful king 
but a \igorous and active sy.stem of inspection 
was necessary to insure the proper working of 
a system of this sort. In Egypt consecjuently the 
outcry against the cruidty and oppression of the 
governor is a constant burden, and periodic 
visitation such as the reforming Pharaoh Harm- 
hab instituted did not effect much that was 
permanent. 

In ancient Greece a notable development of 
democratically organized courts took place. By 
Greek tradition the oldest Athenian court, the 
Areopagus, was also the oldest senate, or boule. 
If the Homeric king is recalled, who did justice, 
as all ancient kings did, aided by god give» 
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themistes^ specific divine directions for each is obtained from the Athenian orators, and a 


event, it becomes apparent that this ancient 
court and council was simply, as its name im- 
plied, the adviser, sponsor and later the master 
of the judge pniper, the magistrate himself. 
When the oligarchy succeeded the monarchy 
in the seventh century and the king’s functions 
were divided among the nine arclions, the mag- 
istrate’s function became an honorary presi- 
dency and the council became the body of 
judges, 'rhe democratization of Athens simply 
transferred the court function as it did the 
legislative function to the assembly of free citi- 
zens. One (^f the reforms of Solon was to allow 
a right of appeal from the decisions of the 
magistrates to the people assembled in the 
Heliaea, the judicial as.scmbly, as distinguished 
from the Ecclesia, the political assembly. In the 
lime of Clisthencs these so-called lu-liastic courts 
became courts of first resort, '^rhe magistrates 
now merely prepared cases for trial and pre- 
sided over the heliastic court when they were 
heard. I'he whole body of booo heliasts became 
too large and was comjiellcd to segregate itself 
into sections, or divisions, called dicasteries. 
I’his was done by lot and each section ^^'as 
officially the whole body of Athenians- The 
members were addressed by the formal political 
title of “citizens of Athens,’’ never “judges” or 
“gentlemen of the jury”; and the large size 
of these bodies, several thousand in some cases, 
made them seem virtually a body of citizens 
assembled in their political capacity. 

An important reform was introtku etl in the 
tyranny of Pisistratus, which was reestablished 
by the restored democracy in 453-5-1 B.c. To 
help remove the congestion of the ordinary 
courts resulting from the existence of restric- 
tions upon the jurisdiction of the subject cities 
thirty itinerant judges were created to hear 
cases in the Attic countryside. When the thirty 
tyrants were overthrown, the itinerant justices 
were replaced by the Board of Forty sitting at 
Athens only. A form of public arbitration was 
al.so introduced about this time. 'J'hroiigh this 
period the Areopagus continued to exercise 
jurisdiction in cases of wilful homicide. Other 
courts to try lesser degrees of homicide al.so 
existed, the .so-called ejdietic courts, recruited 
from the membership of the Areopiagus. 

It has been inferred that the law administered 
by the Athenian popular courts was a refined 
sort of mob law, fluctuating and arbitrary and 
determined by easily roused passions. But it is 
to be remembered that much of our information 


system of law or courts can scarcely be evalu- 
ated solely upon the basis of the harangues of 
special pleaders. The extant judicial orations 
of Demosthenes, Lysias and other Athenian 
orators apj>eal as much to passion and prejudice 
as do motlern jury speeches. It is none the le.ss 
a fact that a system of popularly organized 
courts like that of Athens made it extremely 
difficult for a class of professional jurksts to 
arise, and such a class is essential for a highly 
organized judicial system administering a sci- 
entific body of law. 

history of Rome exhibits the evolution 
of courts from primitive forms in the regal 
period to a highly organized .structure of a 
subordinated hierarchy of jurisdictions in the 
Jale empire. The consuls sucteeded to all the 
powers of the kings, but by the Lex licinia in 
367 B.c. civil jurisdiction was vested in the 
praetor urhanns, and in 242 B.c. the praetor 
peregrinus was cri:ated for suits involving aliens. 
In 494 B.c. the aecliles were established; they 
were administrative policing officers but had 
jurisdiction over cases involving nui.sanccs and 
certain kinds of market sales. ’Fhc number of 
the praetors and aediles was increased as Rome 
expanded . 

Throughout most of Roman legal history 
the single judge type of court may be said to 
have predominated in civil cases. But in the 
cla.ssical jierioil of the Roman law a twofold 
proce.ss came to prevail whereby diflerent agen- 
cies really had charge of a case in its preliminary 
and final stages, 'fhe praetor merely organized 
the case and sent it for decision to a judex 
selected by the coojieration of the narties. 
IVlodern investigations incline to the view that 
the judex succeeded the jirivale arbitrator, but 
there are still weighty and unrefuted objections 
against this conclusion. In complex cases more 
than one judex might be appointed. In cases 
involving the claims of foreigners, the judges 
— the so-called recupeiators whose character 
remains obscure— were also plural. According 
to some Romanists the formulary procedure 
was first applied liy the praetor peregriims but 
others believe it to be due to the Lex aehutia. 
There exi-sted also permanent tribunals, the 
ancient ccntumviral and decemviral courts, 
about which very exact knowledge is also not 
available. ’Fhc former were di.stinguished by the 
fact that the archaic procedure of the legis 
actiones persisted in them after its abolition in 
the other Roman courts; according to Cicero 
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it had jurisdiction in such matters as succession, 
guardianship and cpiiritarian ownership; the 
decemviral court appears to ha\e had jurisdic- 
tion in some matters of status. 

In criminal cases the jurisdiction of llie con- 
suls was limited by the Lex Valeria in 509 b.(\, 
which gave Roman citizens a right of aj^pcal to 
the comitia centuriata, the popular assembly, 
when the sentence was death or scourging. 
Permanent criminal courts developed in the 
last two centuries before the Christian era 
as even better guaranties of popular rights — 
the so-called quaestiones perpetuae. These tri- 
bunals each tried sej^arate typi's of crimes. 
'I'hc presiding judge was either one of the 
praetors or a special judex quaestiauis. The deci- 
sion was left to the comi/ium, a jury of Roman 
citizens. 

Under the empire the old Roman judicial 
sy.stem w'as gradually superseded. 'I’he division 
of the judicial process between magistrate anti 
jude\ W’as abolished, and the former now kej>t 
jurisdiction of a case until final judgment. A 
bureaucratic judicial system of higher and lower 
courts came into existence. 'I'he most i.iiportant 
judicial oflicer became the praetorian prefect, 
and the auditory of the praetorian prefect was 
a great central court to which appeals ran from 
all parts of the empire. Under the republic 
appeals in civil cases had been practically im- 
possible. Some of the greatest Roman jurists 
were praetorian prefects; l*apinian, Paul, Ul- 
pian. 'J’he Roman jiulicial system had produced 
what had been lacking in all the older systems 
of the Mediterranean basin, a body of profes- 
sional jurists. Jvven under the republit the judex 
who was a private citizen had found himselt 
more and more comjielled to rely upon the 
advice of the jurisconsults, and especially from 
the time of Augustus he was compelled to d<i 
so. Under the empire the personnel of the 
courts came naturally to be selected from the 
professional jurists. 

The rise of Christianity brought into exist- 
ence a system of tribunals that weie dc.stined 
to play a far reaching role in the development of 
Kuropean law. Pious Christians, just as pious 
Jews, were forbidden by their spiritual chiefs 
to have recourse to the pagan courts and were 
required to submit their difficulties to private 
arbitration or to the decision of their bishops. 
This form of voluntary jurisdiction, the audi- 
entia episcopalis^ had assumed considerable pro- 
portions when the imperial Roman system 
became manned by Christians and the reason 
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for abstention disappeared. The episcopal tri- 
bunals, however, far from disapjvearing, gath- 
ered new strength by the gradual decay or 
forcible destruction of the imperial administra- 
tion in the West, and about 600 the writings 
of Pope Gregory indicate an enormously ex- 
tensive jurisdiction responsible to the Roman 
See and covering almost the entire range of 
possible legal relations, secular as well as spir- 
itual. Nor did church courts disappear with the 
growth of the feudal system but remained the 
peculiar court of the clergy, anil from the (dev- 
eiilh to the fourteenth centuries they again 
began to encroach upon the jurisdictions of the 
tempor.il courts. 

'Pribal courts at first administered justice 
among the Germanic peoples which established 
themselves as territorial states in western Ku- 
nuH-. 'J'he I'rankish customs, which had so wide 
and j>rofound an influence, are best knowm, and 
enough is known of the others to make it 
unlikely that the Franks had much that was 
unique or peculiar to themselves The charac- 
teristii ekment in these tribal systems was the 
judicial authority of the popular as.sembly, the 
I'liing. It may have been quite a general insti- 
tution among all the peoples of Indo-lCuropean 
speech; in these ruder societies of the German 
forest the control by the armed warriors of 
everj'thing which might lead to feuds between 
septs or families was ])ermancnt and active. 

d'he tribally selected judge was the tliun^in. 
When the tribal organization was transformed 
into a territorial state and the tribal king in- 
vested with some of the trappings of the Roman 
imperiuw, the thiin^in was displaced by the 
count i^iraf), a royal official. Rut both the (Jraf 
and his jiredecessor were judges only in the 
sen.se that the\ guaranteed the regularity of the 
procedure and assured the execution of the 
judgment. 'Phe judgment itself was the work of 
the a.sscmbly confirming the special verdict of 
a grouji of semirehgious advisers or councilors, 
the rachimhurip. Among the Franks they were 
seven in number and formed a committee of 
the hundred, and after Charlemagne they be- 
came a permanent council. In this respect the 
German court consciously differed, as an an- 
cient gloss reveals, from the only court W'ith 
which it could be compared, the church court, 
in which, following the late Roman system, the 
official judge conducted the trial, declared the 
jiulgment and issued execution. 

Ritual ideas clung to the court and showed 
themselves in the fixed lime of its meeting, 
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which was usually every six weeks, and of its 
duration, which was regularly three days. There 
was perhaps also }>rescnt in the number of the 
tribal division which constituted the court as- 
sembly proper the hundred, which soon ceased 
to have any special significance. But what 
marked the (Jerman court particularly was that 
attendance upon it was obligatory for all the 
freemen of the humired. 'I’he obligation was 
felt to be a great burden, and one of the most 
jiopular reforms of Charlemagne was the edict 
which reduced the days of assemblage to nine 
throughout the year. 

'rhe growing complexity of life and economic 
organization increased the number and kinds 
of courts and aflected their organization, 'rhere 
were kiwer or special courts for small matters 
summoned at intervals where and when the 
(/ri/f or his vicar chose. In the special courts 
permanent lay judges {Sdioffcn) developed and 
it was they who found the judgments, and even 
in the regular courts thev later obtained this 
jiower. 'riie appearance of a royal court, which 
followed the king and in which he himself did 
justice directly, indicates that the king’s court, 
modeled on the Roman system, stepped almost 
as a matter of course into all the gajis which 
the customary organization showed. When to 
this is added the system of nmsi, royal commis- 
sioners sent out by Charlemagne to examine, 
adjudge and report, the idea of assize and cir- 
cuit courts appears as well as the notion of a 
residual justice in the central authority from 
which in due time was to come the corrective 
clement of legal administration. 

This corrective clement was ajiplied as jiart 
of the movement which created the modern 
national state and broke up the feudal system. 
Under it a host of private jurisdictions devel- 
oped, administering justice over small terri- 
torial units. 'I’he feudal lord maintained the 
ancient custom of the hundred court, upon 
which attendance was compulsory, over which 
he or his steward presided and in which all 
adjustments of difficulties between vassal and 
vas.sal, and vassal and lord were made. With 
the tightening of the feudal structure the pri- 
mary purpose of the local court was to main- 
tain and to aggrandize the lord’s power. No 
small element of that power was the unrestricted 
penal jurisdiction of which the avowed prin- 
ciple was the maintaining of order by frequent, 
drastic and savage punishments. Civil disputes 
concerned the only property of real importance 
— tlie land. I’he local court under the imme- 


diate control of the lord must have soon ceased 
to be anything else in such questions than an 
instrumentality for sharpening and confirming 
his expanding claims. Indeed, the court system 
and its admini.stration was one of the most 
prized and bitterly defended rights of feudal 
tenure. 

'riie national king could emerge only from 
a successful struggle with the lords, great and 
small, who.se almo.st incredibly complex inter- 
relations had formeil something very like a 
caste. 'I’hcre can be little doubt that the Caro- 
lingian scheme was the conscious model toward 
which the new monarchies directed their efforts; 
and the system of an ambulatory court, sent 
out by the king or folknving him and demanding 
an account of justice done in the local courts 
or supplementing that justice, w'as a ready 
means for the purposes entertained. 'I’he king’s 
court appeared a refuge to the oppressed va.ssal . 

Nowhere can the j>rogress of this struggle 
between the king’s justice and local justice be 
better followed than in ICngland. The Anglo- 
Saxon tribunals administered local tribal sys- 
tems under local superintendence, 'fhere was 
no king’s court in any proper sense except as 
a court coordinate with those of other lords, 
just as there was no general legal custom of 
the whole country. But when the coiujuest in- 
troduced into England Norman feudalism, 
which was itself patterned on the Carolingian 
monarchy, it gave a large scope to the central 
authority, in that the king made a direct claim 
on the allegiance of the vas.sals of his earls and 
barons. 'I’hc continental preoccupations of the 
early Norman kings jnit England under the 
immediate control of a minister who charac- 
teri.rtically bore the title of justiciar. It was in 
fact by the intrusion of the king’s justice into 
the local communal jurisdictions of hundred, 
.shire and moot and the seigniorial jurisdictions 
of courts baron and courts leet that his authority 
w^as most strikingly brought home to English- 
men and constituted the strongest weapon 
forged against the growing strength of the great 
lords. Of the political side of the struggle it 
may be said that the power of the nobility was 
at its height in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries and created a permanent result of 
their triumph in the peculiar English develop- 
ment of the Norman parliament. But the gath- 
ering control by the royal or central power over 
the courts and the displacement of local juris- 
dictions by the king’s courts was more than 
adequate compensation. It was Henry ii and 
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Edward l who accomplished the great con- 
structive work of centralizing English justice, 
and never after the end of the thirteenth century 
was it beyond royal control. The office of 
justiciar ceased to exist after 1234. 

From the Curia Regis evolved the general 
courts of the realm by the jirocc.ss of separating 
the judicial functions of the king’s councilors 
from their executive and administrative ones. 
The three great courts of the common law, as 
they are called, came to be the Court of ICx- 
chequer, the Court of Common Pleas and the 
Court of King’s Bench. The courts were at 
first ambulat(u-y, following the person of the 
king, but gradually ceased to be so. It is not 
ca.sy to explain briclly the ill defined jurisdic- 
tions of the three courts, which in most cases 
were concurrent and led to a great deal of 
rivalry. It is likely that the tendency of the 
courts to think of themselves as marked out by 
s]H‘Cial I'lrivileges to he closely and jealously 
guarded v\as char.ictenstic of mediaeval psy- 
chology. At all events, Wc.strninster offered a 
double e.scajH* from the limitations and archaic 
jtroeedure of the local courts and the over- 
whelming weight of the lord’s influence the/e. 

The king’s excheijuer found itself exercising 
the functions of a court in determining the 
validity of fiscal exemptions and in enforcing 
the debts due to the crown. But it soon began 
its career as a court (if common law by asserting 
succcssfullv a general jurisdiction by mean*' of 
more or less ingenious fictions: for in.stancc, 
the allegation that the plaintiff was indebt(‘d 
to the crown but that becau.se of the defendant’s 
refusal to pay bis debt he could not meet the 
royal obligation. In revenue cases the barons 
of the exchecpier heard pleas of the crown. In 
opposition to these were common pleas, or 
pleas between subject and subject, which came 
to be entrusted to the Court of Common Pleas. 
It had its origin in 117S when Henry it ap- 
pointed justices to sit at Westminster to render 
right to all comers. In 1272 a separate chief 
justice was appointed for the Common Pleas. 
An e.xclusivc jurisdiction secured by the Com- 
mon Pleas was over real actions, and thus in 
cases of trespass it adjudged picas of the crown. 
The Court of Common Pleas was the first to 
become a fixed court. It was so provided in 
Magna Carta. The Court of King’s Bench was 
at first less an organized body than the method 
by which the king in person heard those dis- 
putes which by their intrinsic importance and 
the position of the litigants could be heard no- 
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where else. Although the King’s Bench had a 
chief justice as early as 1268, a number o? 
historical accidents, among them the absence 
of Richard from the kingdom and the minority 
of Henry ill, retarded its development as an 
independent bench. From its particularly close 
connection with the king it derived, how(*\er, 
great pre.stige. It secured original and ajipellate 
jurisdiction in both civil and criminal cases. It 
was the court that could issue the prerogative 
WTits such as certiorari, habeas corpus, prohi- 
bition, mandamus and quo warranto, lirror lay 
from the Common Pleas to the King’s Bench. 
The extensive original civil jurisdiction which 
the King’s Bench secured was largely at the 
expense of the Common Pleas, which wxas ham- 
pered by an inferior procedure. This original 
jurisdiction was based upon pleas of the crown, 
and it made particularly great use of the writ 
of trespass, which came to cover an exceedingly 
wide field. 

'I'hc growth of the royal courts represented 
a procc.ss of centralization. A degree of decen- 
tralization was necessary if seeking the king’s 
justice either at Wi'stminstcr or elsewhere was 
not to become an intolerable burden. ’Phe 
inechai ism adojited was the familiar one ot 
visitation by itinerant justices in periodic rounds 
of the country. I'his began soon after the Nor- 
man conque.st, but the commissions issued were 
intended primarily for iiujuisitorial purpo.ses, 
to .secure information of wrongs the pro.sccution 
of which might fill the royal treasury. Not only 
the king’s power but also his cxcheciuer was 
enriched by the felon who.se goods were for- 
feited lis his blood w'as corrupted. I’lie-se early 
justices on (General liyrc, as it was called, 
spread such terror that commissions of these 
kinds became oKsolcte. The chief commissions 
which survived for the trial of crimes were 
those of Oyer and 'I’crmincr and Gaol Delivery. 
The justices delivered the jails and inquired 
into the methods of local tribunals. The king’s 
justices had the great advantage of being able 
to offer trial by jury, which alone prevailed in 
the administration of roya’ justice. But if trial 
by jury was better than ordeal or combat, it 
must not be supposed that the king’s court 
either at Westminster or in its peregrinations 
from assize to assize was a place w'herc an 
accused could expect indulgence. 'Phis was pre- 
vented by the pecuniary interest of the king in 
criminal justice. Its absence in cases of minor 
offenses, where no forfeiture took place, had a 
great deal to do with the early establishment of 
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one of the most characteristic of English insti- 
tutions, the office of the justice of the peace, 
which was brought into existence by statute 
in 1327. It ultimately put the control of the 
daily lives and happiness of the great mass of 
Englishmen into the hands of the landed gentry. 

In civil cases the jurisdiction at first con- 
ferred by the commissions of assize was limited 
to certain possessory actions. But by tlic Statute 
of Westminster ii in I2<S5 tlie justices of assize 
were given a general ci\il jurisdiction over cases 
begun in the C'omrnon Pleas or King's Bench. 
This statute established the so-called nisi prius 
system, for it jirovided that cases should not 
be tried in the two latter benches nisi prius 
(unless before then) the justices of assize failed 
to come into the country to do so. The circuit 
system thus c.stablished was later cxtendetl to 
other courts and to criminal as well as civil 
cases, and the holding of the assizes ceased to 
he occasional and became fixed and periodic. 
The harmonious growth of the law was insured 
despite this deccntr.ihzation by the fact that 
the judges of the three benches also went on 
circuit and by the adjournment of diflicult cases 
into the courts of W'estminstcr. 'I'he circuit 
system thus evolved in its main features still 
endures today. 

I.)uring these centuries there began to take 
shape a peculiar limited appellate jurisdiction 
in I*arliamcnt, later confined to the House of 
Lords and still exercised by it. Probably it arose 
from the sitting of the king and his council in 
Parliament and from the growing idea of Par- 
liament as the maker of new law. But from the 
residuary justice which still remained in the 
king and his council there develo]>ed, particu- 
larly in the course of the fifteenth century, a 
far more important peculiarity of the Ivnglish 
judicial system, which indeed became estab- 
lished as its most marked feature. 'Phe emer- 
gence of a separate court of eijmty meant that 
English justice was to be administered by a 
dual system of courts of common law and cijuity 
which, although at first in actual and later in 
theoretical conflict, nevertheless were to bring 
about a harmonious development of English law. 

It was r»ot long after the common law courts 
had gained the ascendancy over the local courts 
that they began to develop difficulties and viees 
of their own. Their procc-dure became stereo- 
typed and limited in range. 'I’heir fees were 
high, and corruption and oppression liecame 
relatively fre(]uent. It was the jurisdiction of 
the common law courts which now needed 


supplementing and correcting, and it was the 
king’s greatest officer and closest personal ad- 
vi.ser, the chancellor, who in the king’s name 
offered the courts newer writs on occasion and 
undertook to do justice where the king’s court 
had failed or was helpless. It was not long before 
this occasional and exceptional interference 
made the Chancery a court proceeding accord- 
ing to settled ecjuitable principles. It perhaps 
first began to assume something of the regu- 
larity and permanence of a real tribunal when 
the practise of creating charitable uses grew 
u]) — an indirect form of transferring property, 
in which the cliurch was vitally interested and 
upon which the crow-n looked without disfavor 
because it powerfully limited many trouble- 
some feudal claims anil privileges. 

The Chancery, whith had a specific and 
peculiar business besides the vague jurisdiction 
which it derived from the residual royal power, 
grew' slowly into a court v\ith its own special 
forms and procedure, its own body of appren- 
tices and even its own vices. Its characteri.stics 
were that there w'as no juiy, that written forms 
were predominant and that it had a peremptory 
and ilrastic method of acting on those before it. 
It may well have ilerivi'd its tone and methods 
in part from a conscious transfer of tho.se in 
vogue in the canonical courts or in those of the 
revived Roman law, with both of which the 
earlier chancellors were obv iously familiar since 
until the end of the fifteenth century the great 
majority of them were ]>relates. The chancellor 
acted merely iijion the “conscience” of litigants 
by punishing them for contempt of the Great 
Seal, whose keejier he was, since he could not 
directly, by virtue of the operation of his de- 
crees, transfer rights recognized by the common 
law courts. In this way the fiction was main- 
tained that these remained unimpaired despite 
the interference of the Court of Chancery. 

In the fifteenth century, which witnessed the 
decay of the ancient baronage, a process finally 
completed by the Wars of the Roses, there 
emerged the absolutism of the Yorkist and 
'I'lidor monarchs, and almost the first effort of 
the new masters was directed to establishing in 
Ivngland that Roman law which had somewhat 
perversely become a charter of absolutism on 
the continent and which had recently recreated 
there a bureaucratic officialdom converging in 
the prince. 

The attemiit failed and was soon abandoned, 
following the revolt against the Stuart attempt 
to continue the Tudor tradition. The crown 
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liad destroyed the last vestiges of feudalism 
and the secular power of the English church 
only to create a new body of small landowners 
roughly corresponding to the gentry. As a re- 
sult of this reorientation the common law courts, 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, came 
to represent the established property rights of 
Englishmen, and the chief instruments of the 
crown were the Chancery and the Star Cham- 
ber, a tribunal of ancient date which was 
another offshoot of the king’s council and which 
although it exercised some vague civil juris- 
diction may be regarded chiefly as the criminal 
counteri>art of the Civil Chancery. But the Star 
Chamber was abolished, in 1641 the Chancery 
was temporarily pu.shcd into the background, 
and the Common Benches were erected into the 
champions of a government of law as against 
one of men. In the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, the vogue of natural law theories re\ived 
and strengthened the jurisdiction of the C(»urt 
of Chancery and put it upon the path which it 
was to follow in the nineteenth century, when 
it was mechanized by Eldon and humanized 
by Romilly and Jessel. 

This description of the English judicial sys- 
tem docs not take into account such special 
jurisdictions as the Admiralty Court, the eccle- 
siastical courts, which were finally abolished in 
1X57, or such mercantile courts as the Courts 
of Piepowder or the Courts of the Staple, which 
disappeared when the law merchant was ab- 
sorbed into the general law administered by 
the Common Benches and the Chancery. When 
Coke wrote his fourth institute he described 
seventy-four courts which did the work now 
discharged by three. As long as it was chiefly 
landed proprietors and rich merchants who 
appeared before the courts, the difficulties of 
procedure and the duplication of jurisdictions 
were not seriously felt. The rise of an industrial 
society, however, created new and exacting de- 
mands for court adjustment arising particularly 
from the demands of poorer types of litigants 
for justice. As first attempts at reform may be 
mentioned the interesting eighteenth century 
experiment of the courts of requests, w'hich 
were established to hear small claims not ex- 
ceeding forty shillings and which hatl a simpli- 
fied procedure. When their jurisdiction became 
too petty as a result of the decline in the value 
of money they were succeedeil by the present 
English system of county courts. These have 
no historical connection with the old feiulal 
county courts, being entirely a statutory crea- 
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tion of 1846. They were especially designed for 
poorer litigants, and although limited in juris- 
diction they make some effort to do justice 
cheaply as well as effectively. 

The general reorganization and unification 
of the English judicial system was first post- 
poned by the Napoleonic wars and later by the 
more urgent cry for penal reform. But it gath- 
ered momentum during the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and was finally realized in the 
Judicature Act of 1873, taking effect in 1875. 
Its purpose w'as not only to amalgamate the 
existing courts but also to fuse the principles 
of common law and equity. A Supreme Court 
of Judicature was creatcfl in two divisions: the 
High Court of Ju.sticc and the Court of Appeal, 
'i’he High Court was given unlimited jurisdic- 
tion and was divided merely for convenience 
into five divisions: the Chaneery Division; the 
Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Division; the 
Common Pleas; Exchequer; and Queen’s Bench 
divisions. 'I’he latter three were amalgamated 
into one by order in couneil in 1S81. By the 
Appellate Jurisdiction Act of 1876 the appellate 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords was reformed 
and regularized. A very much needed refonn, 
a sy.stem of criminal ajijie.il, which had hitherto 
existed only in the supervisory jurisdiction of 
the King’s Bench and in the practise of judges 
in re.serving difficult points of criminal law 
which hail been sanctioned by statute in 1848 
by the creation of the Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved, was completed by the establishment 
of the Court of Criminal Appeal in 1907. But 
technicalities are still not favored, and a crim- 
inal trial in England has acquired many of the 
qualities of an efficiently desjmehed transac- 
tion which is a grim business for a man under 
indictment. 

On the continent it was in France that the 
early development of the judicial system was 
most similar to that of England. 'Phe organi- 
zation of courts in the feudal system after the 
disruption of Charlemagne’s empire was highly 
complex. Tliere were royal courts, feudal courts, 
city courts and church courts. Most feudal 
courts had elaborate divisions, since the feudal 
princes were themselves suzerains of vassals 
who had courts of their own and since even 
the king was duke of France as well as suzerain 
of the great feudatories and thus conducted 
two independent kinds of courts. I'hc courts 
of the feudal lords were as a matter of fact 
largely usurpations, being in most cases sub- 
stitutes for those of the Carolingian Graf or hi» 
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vicar. The distinction between the “high jus- 
tice” administered by the former and “low 
justice” administered by the latter corresponded 
roughly to criminal and civil justice, but it soon 
ceased to have much practical importance when 
both were fused, as they were in most seigniorial 
courts. 

The royal justice, on the other hand, soon 
fused the king’s feudal court with his general 
court. From this Curia Regis a number of 
special courts arose, of which the most notable 
was the parlement, specifically the Parlement 
of Paris, which served as a model for similar 
institutions in the provinces after the unifica- 
tion of France m the fifteenth century. Parle- 
menty which was a court of appeal for royal 
officers only, successfully claimed after the thir- 
teenth century the right to review many classes 
of cases from the seigniorial courts. "^I'liis right 
of appeal was as powerful an instrument of 
royal power in France as in England. Equally 
advantageous to the king were the practise of 
rescndiig certain cases solely for him and the 
right of “prevention” by which the king’s judges 
intervened if the local authorities were in their 
opinion hesitant or dilatory. In this way local 
courts were made to possess a delegated au- 
thority, but they retained enough of tlie vestiges 
of their independent origin to resist the paries- 
merits a little and keep alive more than a spark 
of local patriotism. 

parlement , which had so potently assisted 
in the creation of the royal authority, seemed 
to the crown a greater danger than thait of the 
local courts. Consequently its authority was 
diminished by the creation of provincial co- 
ordinate parlements and by the formation of new 
courts, notably the Chamber of Accounts, which 
took from the parlement the very business which 
had enabled the English Exchequer Chamber 
to rival the King’s Bench. 'Ehe members of 
these various courts were in theory royal officers 
whom we should class as administrators, but 
there grew up very quickly under the tre- 
mendous impetus given by the rapid spread of 
systematic study of the Roman law a group of 
professional legists who by the fourteenth cen- 
tury seem to have constituted the parlement 
and from whom came most of those who actively 
assisted in its proceedings. 

One of the effects of that organization of the 
monarchy which took place in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries was the simplification 
of the course of appeal, the elimination of many 
rival jurisdictions and the introduction of royal 


judges even in the cities. Another and appar- 
ently contrary effect was the public traffic in 
judicial offices which were created anew by the 
king, sold to various persons and dealt with by 
these persons like estates that were freely trans- 
ferable and inheritable. It must be admitted 
that this system was not quite as vicious as it 
sounds, since some little care was taken as to 
the general fitness of the grantee. It even made 
for an independent judiciary, since jurisdiction, 
being a property right, could not be revoked, 
nor could the judge be removed. 

This system was not abolished until the revo- 
lution. The new organization elaborated by the 
First Republic and finally promulgated by the 
Napoleonic codes is the one at present in vogue 
in most of its essential characteristics, 'I’he court, 
usually described as of first instance, is of 
widest jurisdiction; there is an mtennediate 
court of appeal, a tribunal to settle conflicting 
claims of jurisdiction and a final highest court 
(Coiir de Cassation). An integral feature of the 
system is the administrative courts, quite inde- 
pendent of the other courts and culminating 
in the Conseil d’Etat. They were made neces- 
sary by the fact that the doctrine of the separa- 
tion of powers was interpreted in France to 
mean that the judiciary was powerless to inter- 
fere with any of the acts of the administrative 
authorities. 

EVench courts became part of the govern- 
mental administrative machinery. The political 
development in England, which made the Eng- 
lish crown secondary and put the actual govern- 
ment in the hands of an aristocracy of small 
landholders, allowed the lawyers and judges to 
grow into something like a separate estate of 
the realm and to assume an unrivaled inde- 
pendence and power. In France, on the other 
hand, the crown became practically absolute 
and the courts, with the exceptions noted, were 
functionaries in a bureaucratic system. After 
the revolution this last fact became, if anything, 
even more apparent. Bureaucracy and a sense 
of corporate solidarity seem in popular imagi- 
nation to characterize I’rench courts, although 
the highest court has more than once given 
evidence of breadth of view and boldness of 
action. Desjiitc the fact that litigation is rela- 
tively expensive and likely to be protracted 
the tenacity with which property rights are 
maintained and defended makes litigation less 
of a last resort than it is likely to be elsewhere. 
It cannot be said that there is or has been a 
•ack of confidence in the processes of the courts 
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in France, and the complaints which arc heard 
there arc apparently little more than the almost 
inevitable resentment of a laity against any 
control of their lives by professional experts. 

In other parts of Europe the development 
resembled that of France, except that the tend- 
ency toward centralization was retarded by the 
fact that the feudal principalities in Germany 
and Italy were never organized into a single 
powerful state before the French Revolution. 
Rut one interesting unifying influence in the 
(Jerman states dating from the fifteenth century 
deserves special mentiun. 'Fhis was tlie organi- 
zation in 1495 of th(' Reichskammergericht, or 
Imperial Ghambcr of Justice, which endured 
until i8of). 'J’hc importance of the emperor’s 
own court had been very much diminished by 
the Golden Bull of 1356, which exempted the 
subjects of the electors from appearing before 
it, and liy the fact that the emperor himself 
was fre<|uently absent from his own dominions, 
'rhe Reichskammergericht was thus established 
not as a court of the emperor but as a court 
of the empire, with a view tow'ard abolishing 
“cabinet justice.” It was given a n.-tably wide 
range of jurisdiction in the field of public law: 
it had jurisdiction in suits between diflerent 
territorial sovereigns and it was a supreme 
appellate court in cases coming from the dillcr- 
ent territorial courts. It is true that the eflicacy 
of Reichskammergericht was seriously undei- 
mined by the creation soon after of another 
imperial court which often exercised concurrent 
jurisdiction. Nevertheless, it remained a great 
influence in the reception of the Roman law 
in Germany and thus helped to bring a con- 
siderable degree of unity into the development 
of German law. 

'J’hc nineteenth century compelled a reor- 
ganization of courts more or less after the rext>- 
lutionary pattern, which was faithfully copied 
in Italy and Spain and recast for her own needs 
by Germany. In all these states a system of 
administrative courts was created. The French 
system also served as a model for most Latin 
American countries and indeed for a great many 
nations coming within the range of European 
influence. It must be noted, however, that 
neither the Italian nor the German courts had 
anything like the influence, pow'er or vigor of 
those of hVance or England in the period before 
the Great War, and this has often remained 
true even where democratization has resulted 
from po.st-war developments. 

In the United States the early colonial courts 


were manned by judges of inferior capacity 
who were in all cases appointees of the governor 
or the proprietor and hence acted largely as 
his agents. In the early colonial legislatures no 
fine distinction was maintained between legis- 
lative and judicial functions. 'I'he courts which 
became established with the final and firm re- 
ception of the common law after the revolution 
were markedly different in respect to both the 
tenure of the judges and the separation of 
powers. The judiciary became indeed so indc- 
jiendent that it was often beyond the reach of 
the jK>pular will. "^I’he separation of powers was 
applied in such a way that according to the 
prevailing theory the courts were supposed to 
be constitutional bodies who not only could not 
be dcpri^’ed of any of their powers as equal 
and cooidinatc branches of the government but 
coiiKl not be compelled to assume other than 
judicial functions. Moreover, it was held that 
the courts were the arbiters of the extent and 
nature of the separation of powers. In other 
words, they received the right, which was then 
unique, of passing iqion the constitutionality 
of legislative and executive acts. As a result of 
this power of judicial review the courts came 
to occupy a particularly important place in the 
Amcriain governmental sy.‘?tem. 

In their organization American courts have 
been detennined partly by linglish tradition 
and partly by special native conditions. To 
.sonic extent b'rench influence was also felt, 
since all things French enjoyed great popularity 
in post-revolutionary America. 'I'hc force of 
English example was not particularly fortunate, 
considering the intricate and multiple nature 
of the Ivnglish courts of the period before the 
judiciary acts. It was offset to some extent, 
however, by the infiltration of the more rational 
and fonnal French ideas of judicial organization. 
'Fhese fitted in well with American necessities; 
a large and sparsely settled agricultural country 
needed no complex court system, but it did 
require one that would bring justice to every 
man’s door. This could be accomplished only 
by courts of first instance, the basis of whose 
jurisdiction would be territorial, and by appel- 
late courts, whose supervisory jurisdiction would 
be geneial, all the courts finally being arranged 
in hierarchic gradation. The federal nature of 
the American Union also encouraged such a 
judicial structure. If the common law had not 
underlain American legal institutions, American 
conditions would have dictated an even greater 
logical symmetry than they did. 'Fhus, while 
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it cannot be said that American courts have often having both civil and criminal jurisdiction 


even now been thoroughly unified, they began 
to approach this objective long before the Eng- 
lish judicature acts. In the less densely popu- 
lated states the judicial organization is still 
rather simple. But in the states with many 
large urban communities the organization of 
the courts is tending to become complicated. 
It is true that means of communication and 
transportation are now so well develoj^ed that a 
greater degree of centralization is feasible than 
ever before. But against this must be set the 
need of the cities for many special types of 
courts. 

It is naturally impossible to describe in any 
detail tlie present judicial organization of forty- 
eight different states. But the most typical sys- 
tem is as follows; (1) a highest court of appeal; 
(2) an intermediate court of appeal; (3) courts 
of general, original jurisdiction, among which 
are (a) courts of law, (b) courts of equity, (c) 
criminal courts and (d) probate, or surrogates’, 
courts; (4) inferior courts of intermediate grade, 
such as the county courts and municipal courts; 
and (5) petty courts, such as the court of the 
justices of the peace in rural districts and the 
police courts in the cities. The mingling of 
influence is here obvious. 'I’hc relation of the 
courts is to a large extent hierarchic although 
not unitary. The separate courts of eejuity are 
plainly of English origin. But although at first 
the rule they are now the exception, and sepa- 
rate courts of equity (or Chancery) exist now 
in only six states: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Mississippi, New Jersey and 'Jennessee. In 
many states there are also no separate criminal 
courts. But where they exist their very names 
often bear an English stamp, such as Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol Delivery. 
The courts of general, original jurisdiction, ex- 
cept where there are separate equity courts, 
are usually endowed with all the powers once 
possessed by the English Common Benches 
and the Chancery, subject of course to such 
modifications as are dictated by American con- 
ditions. The probate, or surrogates’, courts, 
which arc chiefly entrusted with the manage- 
ment of decedents’ estates and actions relating 
to them, were made necessary by the fact that 
the English ecclesiastical courts which had first 
exercised this jurisdiction could not be ac- 
cepted as models in a republic. 'Ehc county 
courts have been particularly important for 
rural America. They have exercisiid a far wider 
jurisdiction than the English county courts, very 


in first instance. The municipal courts exist 
in the cities and help to relieve the congestion 
of the courts of general civil jurisdiction by 
taking from them cases involving only moderate 
amounts (usually one or two thousand dollars). 
The justices of the peace were obviously also 
suggested by English examjde but were given 
not only a petty criminal but also civil juris- 
diction. The justices, however, have not often 
been of a high caliber, and the excellence of 
communication has made them in most places 
so unnecessary that abolition of the office is 
sought. 

'i'he federal judicial power is vested in the 
Supreme Court of the United States (q.v.), 
W'hich has played a tremendous role in Ameri- 
can history as a result of its being the final 
arbiter of all constitutional questions. The Su- 
preme Court is a constitutional court, owing its 
existence to article lii, section i, of the con- 
stitution, but the inferior federal courts have 
been shaped by Congress by a series of judiciary 
acts. The federal courts of general, original 
jurisdiction are the district courts. Each state 
constitutes at least one judicial district but 
some are divided into two, three or four. Each 
district court is usually j^resided over by one 
judge. The district courts have jurisdiction of 
all cases arising under the constitution or law's 
of the United States. ;\ peculiarity is the vesting 
in the federal courts by the constitution of all 
maritime jurisdiction. 7 ’hey have now also been 
entrusted with exclusive bankruptcy jurisdic- 
tion. The general civil jurisdiction, which is 
at both law and equity, is usually derived from 
the diversity of citizenship on the part of liti- 
gants, providing the controversy involves more 
than three thousand dollars. In this way the 
adjudication by stale courts is often escaped 
when the e.scape is advantageous to the plaintiff. 
The federal courts do not alw'ays apply the 
same rules of law as the state courts, and thus a 
choice of courts involves often a choice of law. 
The diversity jurisdiction is particularly easy 
to invoke in corporate reorganization, with the 
result that the federal courts have come to 
administer great business interests in receiver- 
ships. Above the district courts are the circuit 
courts of appeal, which were first created in 1891 
and of which there are now' ten. These courts 
are intermediate courts of appeal and were 
established to relieve the Supreme Court of 
some of its less important burden of appellate 
jurisdiction. The district and circuit courts are 
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coordinated by the fact that the circuit judges 
may sit as district judges. 

The federal judicial system is basted upon the 
premise that the federal judicial power cannot 
be entrusted to the state courts but retjuires a 
separate organization of federal courts. Doubt- 
less no other arrangement was possil)le at the 
time when the federal judicial system was inau- 
gurated, since the states and the federal govern- 
ment were too jealous of each other to tolerate 
a unitary system. But a great tleal can be urged 
against it under present conditions of national 
unity, and it may well be doubted if it would 
be adopted now if another federal constitutional 
convention were to meet. Indeed, it is inter- 
esting to note that no separate federal .system 
of courts beyond a separate general court of 
appeal has been established in such federal 
countries as Germany, Canada and Australia. 

'I'hc congestion of the courts is a complaint 
which is made very frequently in connection 
with the American ailminist ration of justice, 
but it is one that is heard in all countries that 
have large urban and industrial centers. A 
common way of meeting it is resort to private 
arbitration, particularly in commercial causes. 
Administrative coiiitnissions in the United 
States have also come to exercise many func- 
tions which may w<‘Il be regarded as judicial. 
It is often suggested that a great deal of the 
underlying difficulty couUl be removed by the 
creation of truly unitary judicial systems in 
each of the various states, such as exist under 
the English juilicature acts. Part of the Engli.sh 
system is a judicial council which surveys the 
administration of justice and informs itself 
where additional judges are needed, .so that it 
becomes po.ssiblc to shift judges from the less 
congested divisions. This is, however, diflicult 
to do in American courts, which exi.st indep'-uti- 
ently, and although judicial councils have been 
adopted in thirteen states (Wisconsin, Alas.sa- 
chii.setts, Ohio, Oregon, North Carolina, Wash- 
ington, California, North Dakota, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Kansas, Virginia and 'I’exas) 
they are largely confined to surveys of judicial 
administration. 'Phe Conference of Senior Cir- 
cuit judges established in 1922 has, however, 
been given powers not only of oversight but 
also of transferring federal judges from district 
to district as they are needed. 

The problem of congestion can be only im- 
perfectly understood unless all available courts 
are taken into consideration. But the present 
review has been necessarily confined to what 
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may be described as the ordinary court systems. 
The work of these has at various times and in 
various countries been supplemented by more 
specialized types of courts which have received 
here very little or no mention. Such have been 
the special administrative, ecclesiastical, com- 
mercial oi industrial courts. I’here are also the 
special types of courts which have appeared 
inirticiilarly in the United States in the last 
few decades: juvenile courts, domestic relations 
courts and various types of so-called small 
claims courts which have been devised to aid 
poor litigants. The multiplication of s])ecial 
courts for special types of controversies as they 
arise has been said to be typical of early judicial 
organization. But in truth they are reappearing 
under the pressure of modern needs Nor can 
thi“ work of modern courts be understood with- 
out noting that dt‘sj)ite the doctrine of the 
separation of powers they have in the course 
of their history actpiired and are still acejuiring 
many functions which are really not strictly 
judicial. 'I’he populai conception of a court as 
an institution for rc .solving disputes has never 
been more than partly true. Courts, as has been 
said, have always had certain administrative 
functi >ns. Such acts as naturalizing aliens or 
performing marriage ceremonies are modern 
instances of such functions. I''urlher, the tlisp^ute 
to be resolved neetl not be hostile, and in the 
“non-contentious jurisdiction” of continental 
courts, in many probate cases, in friendly suits 
of partition, in the request for advi.sory and 
ileel.iratory ojiinions, there is no dispute in the 
strict sen.se. But in the.sc last eases the courts 
are as much engaged in ih-limiting rights, actual 
01 }>otcntial, as in the ortlinary lawsuit. 

Courts as institutions have frequently been 
very unpopnilar. American courts have often 
become so bi;cause in passing upon the con- 
stif iilionality of legislation they have come into 
conflict with the popular will. If it be true that 
courts in some form arc unavoidable, it must 
be apjiarent that it is a historical accident 
whether they shall be few or many, arranged 
in a hierarchical .series, composed of single indi- 
viduals or groups, dissociated from other agen- 
cies or an integral part of them, administered 
by trained experts or laymen. Any one of these 
systems may work and under particular con- 
ditions may work well with any type of piolit- 
ically or socially organized community. And 
since it is a historical accident which type shall 
be used, it is wholly idle to invest a special 
and familiar type with any degree of sanctity 
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’)r to sujipose that any jia/ticular judicial nia- 
chinory is (‘sscntial citlu-r for inaiulaininK exist- 
ing property ri^lus or for modifying them 
profoundly, d’he u.se to whu li judicial niacliin- 
ery is directed will always depend on the persf>ns 
who direct it. 

In the last analysis a court gains its authririty 
not from the threat of forciMe execution which 
the execiitne organs of llu community an- 
nounce in aid of its |iulgnients hut from an 
almost general acceptance of tiuse judgments, 
rile end of law is justice, and the courts form 
the means hy which conflicts hetween citizens 
are adjusted 'The oii!\ «iltcnuiti\e to the tvpe 
of court which ui'siern ci\ih/ation has pro- 
duced —a court whicli is pcrnumcnl, whollv or 
partly diflcrenti.ited Irom other go\crnmentaI 
functions and admimstereil h\ a partly segre- 
gateil cla.ss is a .system in which inexperienced 
men ailjudicatc conflicts h\ impressions imme- 
diately produced on them, it is extremely 
unlikely that such imjircssiomstic judgments 
will he as much m acc'onl vvitli the general 
communal sense of justice as the technical and 
systematized .id judications of a formal court. 
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COURTS, ADMINISTRATIVE. Administra- 
tive courts are authorities, outside the ordinary 
court system, which interpret and apply the laws 
when acts of public administration arc attacked 
cither in formal suits or by other established 
methods. Administrative adjudication may be 
the sole function of such authorities, or it may be 
additional or e\en incidental to atlrninistrativc 
and regulatory functions. 

Types of Administrative ('ourts. Although no 
two countries have exactly the same administra- 
tive court systems, it is possible to diviile ad- 
ministrative courts roughly into two main types, 
the continental and the Anglo- Ainerit an. 

Administratue courts of the continental 
type are organized into a definite system; ar- 
ranged in hierarchical order 111 respect to appeals; 
generally sejiarated partially or whollv. at least 
in the higher instances, Irom the actne adminis- 
tration; po.ssesscd of a well defined procedure, 
manned by trained judges and experienced ad- 
ministrators secure in their tenure; and free from 
the control of the ordinary courts, so that the 
judgments of the highest appeal instances arc 
final. Certain sjieeial administrative courts are 
sometimes established outside the system. 

Administrative courts of the Anglo-American 
type are not organized into a system. .Atlminis- 
trative judicial functions, which may or may not 
be recognized as such, arc often perfonned b} 
the regular government departments. vSpecial 
tribunals are also established; these arc fre- 
quently called boarvls or commi.ssions. 'fhere 
may be a concentration in the one agency of regu- 
latory, administrative and judicial powers. Cases 
are often passed upon not by (jualified judges and 
administrators, who cannot normally be dis- 
missed, but by civil servants without judicial 
training and experience, or even by political ap- 
pointees, who may be subject to removal at pleas- 
ure by the chief executive or by some other ad- 
ministrative ofiicer. There is no general method 
of procedure nor a definite hierarchy of appeal 
instances; appeals often lie to the ordinary courts. 

The French and the German administrative 
courts may be taken as the outstanding examples 
of the continental type. The French system 
developed historically around the doctrine of the 
separation of powers, as an agency for protecting 


the administration from contnd by the ordinary'' 
courts. The German system developed with the 
conception of the “legal state’* {Rechtsstaat) in 
which all duties should be enforcetl and rights 
secured by means of the enactment ami enforce- 
ment of legal provisions; the administrative 
court was established as a methoil for compelling 
the executive, although free from control by the 
ordinary courts, to act within the law. 'J"he 
Anglo-American type is not an outgrowth of any 
jvhilosophy; it is the result of compulsion bv 
circumstances. With the tremendous increase of 
public functions in the past century, incMtablv 
function after function was given over to a 
sj^ecial agency, which might regulate, administta- 
and adjudicate. Occasionally, as with the Oiiirt 
of Customs A])jK‘als, only the judicial function 
was given to the agency. 

'I'he chief administrative tribunals of I'Vance 
are the council of .state, the interdepartmental 
j>refectoral councils and the councils of litigation 
in the colonies. .Among special admnii.strative 
tribunals not included in the general system may 
be mentioneil the court of accounts, the su- 
perior council on public instruction, the coun- 
cils of revision, the supiTior commission on 
sjiecial contributions and the piize council. 

.Although the Weimar constitution reijuires 
the establishment of a national administrative 
court in (Jeniiany, this court has not yet been 
created. .Among the special ailministrative tri- 
bunals established by the Reich are the national 
insurance office, the national finance court, the 
national patent olfice, the higher and the lower 
courts of arbitration for ca.ses involving em- 
ployees’ insurance, and the national office for 
public relief agencies. It is in the German states 
that complete and even elaborate systems are 
found, each of which has its own special features. 
In general the states jilacc upon some agency of 
local administration, such as the county com- 
mittee in Prussia, the duty of acting as an ad- 
mini.strative court of first instance, whereas the 
higher administrative courts are relatively or 
entirely independent judicial authorities. Wiirt- 
temberg alone has no such local administrative 
court. 

The chief administrative tribunals in England 
are the Railway and C^anal CA>mmissioners, the 
Railway Rates Tribunal, the Ministry of Health, 
the l.vondon Building 'Pribunal, the district 
auditors, the national health insurance tribunals, 
the tribunals for unemployment insurance, the 
Board of Education, the Electricity C’ontrol 
Board and the pensions appeal tribunals; aho, 
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in first instance, the local authority representing 
these various functions. 

'I'he cliief fede’-al administrative tribunals in 
the llnited States are the Federal Trade Com- 
mission; the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
the Customs Court in first instance and the 
Court of Customs and Patent Ajipeals in second 
instance; the Patent Office, with appeal to the 
Court of Customs atul l*atcnt Appeals; the 
Hoard of 1 ax Appeals; the Court of Claims; the 
immigration autliorities in first instance, with the 
secretary of labor in second instance in exclu- 
sion cases; the food and drug administration; the 
Hoard of 'Tea Aj^peals; the Federal Power Com- 
mission; the registers of district land offices, with 
apj)eal to the commissioner of the General 
Land Ollice (who aets through an advisory 
board) and with further appeal to the secretary 
of the interior; the commissioner of reclama- 
tion, the director of the geological survey and 
the tomrnissioner of Indian afiairs, all with ap- 
jieals to the secretary of the interior; and the 
Ivmployecs’ Comjicnsation Commission. In the 
staU:s the chic'f administrative tribunals are the 
jniblic utility regulatory bodies, called variously 
jMiblic service commissions, railroad commis- 
sioners, public utility commissions, etc.; the 
workmen’s conijn-nsation commissions; the in- 
dustrial commissions; ami certain health au- 
thorities. 

'Jurisdution. d’hcre arc two principal types of 
administrative suits, namely: those which seek to 
protect a <lefinite riglit of either an individual 
or the government (subjective suits); and those 
which seek to have the law enforced even where 
no such right is at stake (objective suits). 

’The jurisdiction of the council of state in 
F>ance includes both tyjves of suits. The sub- 
jective suit of full jurisdiction is a judicial 
j^rocess in which ]'>arties are heard, facts as well 
as law are examined, and justice is done with a 
vit'vv to both the public interest and the indi- 
vidual rights in question. According to the 
nature of the act giving rise to the suit, it may be 
annulletl or amended if the court consiilers it 
illegal, erroneous, inequitable or inadequate. 

d'hc fibjective suit for annulment of an ad- 
ministrative act on the ground of excess of 
power is cjiiite different. It is an examination into 
the legality of the act. Although complaint may 
be made by an individual, he is not a party in a 
trial. 'Phe decision is based on the legal questions 
involved, and its theoretical purpose is not 
primarily to do justice to an individual (al- 
though it may and usually does have this effect) 


hut to “protect the objective legal order” by 
causing the administrative authorities to act 
within the law. In recent years, however, there 
has been a decided tendency to disregard this 
sharp distinction, so that objective and subjec- 
tiv e suits arc not so clearly differentiated as they 
formerly were. Only subjective suits may be 
brought before the lower administrative courts 
of bVancc. 

In most of the German states the jurisdiction 
of the administrativ'c courts is limited to subjec- 
tive suits. 'Fhere are certain exceptions to this 
rule; thus in Prussia the state administrative 
authorities may bring suit contesting the 
validity of certain acts of the local authorities. 
In exceptional circumstance.s an individual may 
bring a similar suit. Ordinarily, however, suits 
brought by individuals inu.st show' a specific 
rather than a general interest, and a right vi- 
olated or endangered rather than a mere desire 
that the law shall be obscrv'cd by the adminis- 
trative authorities. As a rule, the jurisdiction of 
the administrative tribunals in the German 
states docs not include questions of discretion 
(except sometimes in the lower instance) but 
only questions of law and fact. 

In the Ihiitcd States and Ivngland the proof 
that a personal interest is involved is always 
re(juircd, even vvhere it is claimetl that the ad- 
ministrative act in question is illegal. In most 
instances the administrative tribunals have juris- 
diction as to both law and fact, and exercise a 
good deal of administrative discretion when 
making their decisions. The appellate adminis- 
trative tribunals, which arc definitely organized 
as such, usually pass on questions of law and fact, 
occasionally on questions of law alone. No 
such limitations bind the ministers or depart- 
ments which pass upon administrative appeals. 

Suits may arise under such circumstances that 
it is difficult to know whether they appertain to 
the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts or to that 
of the administrative courts. Methods have 
accordingly been devised for meeting this con- 
tingency. France has established a tribunal of 
conflicts, composed of administrative and judi- 
cial members. Courts of conflicts are found in 
most of the Gemian states, and one is antici- 
pated for the Reich when the national adminis- 
trative court is created. In the United States and 
England the ordinary courts will pass upon the 
question whether a given tribunal is acting 
within its legal jurisdiction. 

Procedure. In administrative courts the pro- 
cedure generally differs more or less from that 
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in ordinary judicial courts. As a rule, that of the 
former is more simple, inexpensive and rapid 
than that of the latter. In many administrative 
suits attorneys do not appear; there is no jury; 
a public hearing is not required; the technical 
rules of evidence are considerably relaxed in 
order that all relevant facts may be brought out; 
the administrative judge or experts connected 
with the tribunal may take an active part in se- 
curing and presenting the evidence. Moreover, 
not only individual rights and claims as they ap- 
pear in a particular ca.se, but broad considera- 
tions of public policy, sometimes going far be- 
yond the issues rai.sed in the suit, may be the ac- 
knowledged basis of an adrnini.strative decision. 

In France procedure varies according to the 
nature of the suit and the status of the court. 
Perhaps the simple.st procedure is that of the 
council of state in dealing with the suit asking 
annulment for excess of power. When the writ- 
ten request for annulment, with supporting 
documents, reaches the council, investigation is 
made by a section or subsection. 'Phe minister 
of the department concerned is informed of the 
question at issue and permitted to makcoh.serva- 
tions and jiresent niernoranda. There is no 
public hearing. The council makes its decision 
on the basis of all the materials presented and its 
own investigations. According to the subject and 
importance of the case, any decision reached 
may be made by a section, a subsection or the 
full as.sembly of the council. All decisions arc 
announced in its name, however, and all arc 
equally valid. A more, complicated procedure, 
with attorneys and the possibility of an f>ral 
hearing, is employed for suits of full jurisdiction. 

Procedure before the administrative courts in 
Germany is baseii in general upon the pro\isions 
of the national code of civil procedure, although 
differences appear from state to state. Depar- 
tures from this code are chiefly due to the special 
needs of a court established for a special func- 
tion, or to the fact that in many administrative 
suits the public interest is in question. Not only 
are both sides heard, as in the ordinary civil 
process, but also the representatives of the 
public interest. All states guarantee publicity 
and verbal discussions, with certain exceptions 
and limitations. The administrative court may 
undertake any investigations that will throw 
light on the matter at issue. The decision is based 
upon all facts that are either brought out in the 
testimony or developed as the result of the in- 
vestigation, including considerations of public 
interest. Furthermore, as in France, the deci- 


sion may go beyond the requests of the com- 
plaint by which the suit was instituted, with the 
puqwise of bringing about an equitable and 
socially desirable situation. 

In England there are no general rules of pro- 
cedure for administrative suits. The few ad- 
ministrative tribunals which are established as 
such have varying procedures, generally in- 
cluding notice and hearing. Leading decisions 
on appeals (Board of Education v. Rice, 1911 
A.C. 179; I.rf:)cal Government Board v. Arlidge, 
1915 A.C. T2o) show a tendency on the part of 
the judicial authorities to permit informal pro- 
cedure and to leave the administrative agency 
making the decision as free as possible to de- 
velop its own methods, but to require that each 
party to a ca.se be given an opportunity to pre- 
sent his side of the matter, either orally or in 
writing, and that decisions be reached “in a 
judicial temper.” 

Rrocedure in the United States is somewhat 
more definitely developed, owing partly to the 
fact that a number of administrative tribunals 
are clearly recognized and established as such, 
ami partly to the enforcement by the ordinary 
courts of their conception of “due process of 
law.” A tendency still exists, however, to regard 
as routine administrative decisions many acts 
which are by nature administrative judicial 
decision.s — notably decisions of health, educa- 
tion and immigration authorities — and to con- 
strue due process in connection with these acts 
so broadly that occasionally important rights of 
liberty and property may be withdrawn from 
individuals without any opportunity for a true 
suit to be opened or a judgment given, as in the 
Ju Toy case [U. S. v. Ju Toy, 198 U. S. 253 
(1905)]. It should be acknowledged that there is 
much confusion and inconsistency in the atti- 
tude of the courts, and it is necessary to mention 
a contradictory tendency on their part to inter- 
fere somewhat strangely at times with adminis- 
trative acts (such as the OT'allon order of the 
Interstate Commerec Commission) under coU>r 
of merely assuring due process. Despite the 
difficulties to which it has given rise, the con- 
ception of due process is unquestionably an im- 
portant factor in the development of definite 
and adequate administrative judicial procedure. 
This procedure often tends to approximate that 
of the ordinary courts, not only because of the 
due proce.ss requirement, but also because of the 
long tradition that tribunals of any sort ought to 
give hearings, call witnesses and decide on the 
basis of the evidence presented. It is sometimes 
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asserted that there is too much insistence upon 
decisions based on the facts jiresented by the 
parties, and too little use of other relevant 
materials which could and should be obtained by 
the administrative tribunals in order that their 
judgments might be fully informed, particularly 
as to the public interests involved. 

Recourses. In h'rance it is nearly always pos- 
sible to appeal to the council of state from the 
decisions of the interdepartmental prefectoral 
councils and the councils of litigation in the 
colonies. This is not univei*sally true; for ex- 
ample, suits concerning public accounts go on 
appeal to the court of accounts. Nevertheless, 
every special administrative court in France, 
even though its decisions are final within its own 
field of jurisdiction, is brought under the coun- 
cil of stale as judge in cassation. It may there- 
fore be .said that the council of state affords re- 
course against the judgments of all administra- 
tive tribunals. I'lirthemiorc, it affords recourse 
against acts of departments and ministers when 
application has been made to them to right a 
wrong and they have refused to do so. Finally, it 
offers certain recourses against its own judg- 
ments, including opjiosition and review. 

In Germany the number and the nature of the 
remedies against the decisions of administrati\e 
courts ^•ary greatly in the difl'ercrif states. In 
Wurttemberg, where there is only one such 
court, its decisions of course are final. In Prussia 
the legal remedies available are of two sorts, the 
ordinary and the extraordinary. The ordinary 
recourses include the petition, the review and 
the appeal or formal complaint. 'Fhe extra- 
ordinary remedies consist of remanding the case 
to the previous status, and the retrial. 

There is no well organized system of re- 
courses against the decisions of administrative 
tribunals in England. Appeals from the original 
tribunals to the higher authority, although judi- 
cial in the sense that legal questions are in- 
volved, are generally treated as little more than 
administrative appeals, instead of actual suits on 
administrative questions. Often a government 
dejiartment or other administrative agency is an 
appellate authority, particularly the Ministry of 
Health, the Ministry of Labour and the Board of 
Education. In some instances recourse may be 
taken to a referee, or a board or court of referees, 
or to an umpire. For the great majority of cases 
there is no appeal to the judicial courts except on 
the question of jurisdiction. When an appeal 
does lie to the ordinary courts, as a rule they 
will take cognizance only of questions of law. 


Very seldom is there an appeal to more than one 
instance. 

In the United States there is usually recourse 
to the ordinary courts on questions of both law 
and fact, sometimes of law alone. In connection 
with some of the most important federal ad- 
ministrative courts, such as the Federal 'Frade 
(-\jmniission, the Interstate Commerce Commi.s- 
sion, the Board of General Appraisers and the 
Boartl of Tax Appeals, methods are provided for 
judicial examination, with a further possibility 
of recourse to the Supreme Court through 
certiorari. In some cases, however, where an 
administratixe authority is exercising powers 
judicial in nature, no apj>eal is j^ermitted to the 
ordinary courts, but only to a higher administra- 
tive authority or the head of a government 
department. 

The Pltue of Adminhtratwe Courts in the 
(hyvernmental System. Administrative courts not 
only relieve the ordinary courts of a great bulk 
ol work, but also serve jHirposes foreign to the 
latter. One of these is the decision of cases ac- 
cording to law, but by means of a particular set of 
values, in which the public interest is empha- 
sized and the old individualistic common law 
conceptions of legal relationsliips are minimized, 
at the same time that the rights of tlie individual 
are protected by the fact that the admmi.stration 
is compelled to act within the law. 'I'he informal 
and inexpensive procedure before most admin- 
i.strative courts, and the possibility of speciali- 
zation either in separate courts or m cham- 
bers, are generally considered very desirable. 
Another valuable feature is the securing of in- 
fonnation relevant to a suit through agencies 
connected with the administrative courts, thus 
enabling the decisions to be made on the basis 
of more complete information than is likely to 
be obtained from partisan testimony. In the 
continental system the possibility of securing 
the annulment of illegal administrative acts and 
orders avoids the frequent necessity of dis- 
regarding them with a view toward subsequently 
defending this course when the administrative 
authorities bring suit to compel obedience — a 
situation which must inevitably breed dis- 
respect for law and a spirit of defiance toward 
government. 'Fhe continental administrative 
courts, generally possessing their own appellate 
instances beyond the control of the ordinary 
courts, maintain a separation between the ad- 
ministrative and tlie judicial powers. Although 
the ordinar)’^ courts arc unable to control the 
administration as they do in the United States 
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and to a considerable extent in England, legal 
administrative action is compelled, and indi- 
vidual rights are secured, by an adequate trial 
before a competent tribunal. 'Fhe weight of 
expert opinion considers the continental system 
more satisfactory than the separate adminis- 
trative courts, practically always subject in 
certain respects to the judicial courts, which arc 
found in England and the United States, 'riiere 
is no doubt that administrative courts of some 
kind are a necessary and increasingly irnjiortant 
part of modern governmental rnachinerv. 

FuEnEHK’K F. Blachly 
Miriam E Oatman 
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COURTS, COMMERCIAL. Commercial 
courts may he broadly defined as courts com- 
posed of persons with special knowledge of 
tr.ule and commerce to adjudge disputes arising 
hetwccri parties to commercial transactions. 
They connote a specialized judiciary, a special 
jurisdiction as to causes and a non-leehnical 
procedure. More particularly, they should be 
tli.stingiiished from the position of ordinarv 
courts having special calendars, chambers or 
lists for commercial cases. 

d'here an- evidences of the protf)t\pe of such 
courts in the judicial organization of ancient 
Athens. Upon the passing of the senate of the 
Areopagus and the r»se of the dicasts, or popular 
courts, the siijiervising magistrates (the thes- 
mothetes) appear to have specially arranged 
commercial cases for suinniaiy trial before par- 
ticular dicasls, 

'rhe Roman .system of judicial admini.stralion 
does not .ippear to liave provided separate com- 
mereial tribunals. 'Fraile regulations were dif- 
fused with other matters in the (dirpus juris 
and were adjudged by the ordinary courts. 

Courts by and for merchants assume an 
institutional identity most clearly in the Middle 
.Ages. The beginnings of their development in 
this era should bv credited to the independent 
cities of Italy. Following the routes of trade 
the development of these courts spread over the 
remainder of eontinenlal Europe. By the middle 
of the fourteenth century their development had 
culminated in g/)vernmental recognition in Italy 
and Spain and they were functioning in con- 
nection with authoritative commercial laws. 
'J'heir jurisdiction was virtually exclusive of the 
ordinary courts in causes relating to trade. Like 
recognition was accorded such courts in France 
after a protracted struggle lasting into the six- 
teenth century and in (Jermany near the close 
of the seventeenth century. 

Commercial courts are also found in the 
history of England. Piepowder courts, as they 
were called, appeared there, as on the continent, 
in connection with the mercantile fairs. As on 
the continent also these fairs and their courts 
were locatec’ at the trading centers where mer- 
chants met to trans;ict business. But the pie- 
powder courts of England failed to gain ex- 
tended state recognition in competition with 
the king's courts. This is true notwithstanding 
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an occasional royal edict that merchants should 
have prompt justice secundum legem mercaUrrium 
and certain charter grants to trading companies 
of a jurisdicticn over trade disputes between 
members. Before the close of the sixteenth 
century it was clear that England’s commercial 
law was to be made by the regular courts, 
jealous of their power and prestige if not of 
their fees. Before the close of the seventeenth 
century absorption by these courts was com- 
pleted. Uncritical Anglo-American hi.storians 
glorify this as an instance of the genius of the 
common law. 

The rise of cr)mmcrcial courts on the conti- 
nent, first in Italy and Spain and later in France 
and Germany, was due in part to the develop- 
ment of ])olitical and economic power of the 
merchant class. Mercantile guild organization, 
existing for both aggressive and protective pur- 
poses, cornpirehended a separate and specially 
adapted plan of judicial administration. Such 
administration was a natural inciilent of the 
more general demand for self-gov'ernment which 
prompted the guild movement. Again, as extra- 
municij^al trade developed, jnditical boundary 
lines failed to delimit trade and the need for 
a cosmopolitan commercial law became an 
immediate consideration of trade and commerce. 
Lastly, an inexpensive, expeditious and non- 
technical judicial procedure was inevitably de- 
manded as a relief from the exasperating tech- 
nicality of the civil law. Indeed, it is particularly 
significant in this connection to observe that 
the need for commercial courts in Germany 
appears not to have been felt until the so-called 
reception of Roman law with its dilatory tactics 
of practise. 

Commercial courts were absorbed in some 
of the continental countries by a process not 
unlike that which took place earlier in England. 
In Italy and Spain, their original home, these 
courts were similarly displaced during the last 
third of the nineteenth century and in Germany 
after the formation of the empire. The separate 
identity and state recognition of these courts 
in connection with a commercial code still 
obtain in France and Belgium and in several 
countries in Latin America (Argentina, Brazil, 
Guatemala, Panama, Santo Domingo and Uru- 
guay). The more important details of the 
French system are suggestive of the systems 
of the other countries where commercial courts 
still exist. 

Most of the French tribunals of commerce 
are composed of four business men elected to 


office for a term of two years. Candidates for 
the office must be at least thirty years of agt 
and must have had .at le.ast five years’ experience 
as a licensed merchant, broker, corporation 
manager or sea captain. Their electors must be 
similarly qualified. Provision is also made for 
the assistance of arbitrators and of experts such 
as accountants and appraisers. The judges serve 
without pay. 

At present there are some two hundred tri- 
bunals of commerce in France functioning 
under the Ministry of Justice. The Paris tri- 
bunal, with jurisdiction for the Department of 
the Seine, is the most important with respect 
to size and the volume of cases dealt with. 
This tribunal consists of sixty-seven judges 
acting in eleven chambers and handles about 
one half of the commercial cases of France. 

Under the French system cases arc com- 
menced by citation upon the defendant. The 
case is then docketed and called within a few 
days. The Paris tribunal convenes twice weekly 
for calling the docket and reporting previous 
judgments. There arc no formal trials; lawyers 
of the ordinary courts are excluded. The cause 
is assigned to one of the judges deemed best 
qualified for the type of question involved. He 
investigates evidence, interrogates the parties 
and witnesses and examines the reports of any 
special assistant to whom matters may have 
been referred. This judge renders a judgment 
on the facts and with reference to the commer- 
cial code and reports his judgment to the court. 
At least two other judges must concur. 'Fhc 
judgment is ordinarily reported within a month 
after the citation. It becomes final after two 
months in absence of appeal. Judgments of the 
tribunal arc enforced by execution as in the 
ordinary courts in the absence of appeal. Ap- 
peals may be had to an ordinary court of appeal 
if the matter involved is worth more than 1500 
francs. 

The French commercial tribunals are cred-( 
ited with the disposition of 200,000 cases an- 
nually. The following summary of cases in the 
Paris tribunal is reported by the United States 
Department of Commerce in the special cir- 
cular cited below, as follows: 

“The statistics for the I’ribunal of Commerce 
of the Seine, which cover about half the entire 
volume of commerce litigation in France, show 
that for the calendar year 1929 a total of 105,584 
cases were dealt with judicially. This was an 
average of 9,598 for each of the eleven chambers 
and 1,575 for each of the 67 judges. 
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“The volume of detailed work of the judges 
was reduced, however, by the reference of 
13,888 cases to arbitrators or professional syn- 
dicates, the conciliation of 4,256, the withdrawal 
or merging of 10,582 and the judging by default 
of 51,293. Deduction of these categories leaves 
25,565 cases which were adjudicated on their 
merits, or an average of 381 for each judge. 

“Of the 76,858 cases judged by default or 
after full inquiry and hearing, 26,792 were in 
last resort, as they involved 1 ,500 francs or less, 
w'hile 50,066 were in first resort, involving more 
than 1,500 francs. 

“During the calendar year 1929 new cases 
filed witli the Paris commerce tribunal num- 
bered 77,033, while 20,249 old cases were 
reopened. 'Phe new cases exceeded by 9,046 
the number filed in 1928. At the close of 1929 
there were 5,971 cases remaining on the docket. 
Of these, 3,331 were filed in the last two months 
of the year and only 572 had been instituted 
as far back as July, 1929. From these figures 
it is evident that, despite the great and increas- 
ing number of cases filed, the tribunal is equal 
to the recognized need for promptness and 
despatch in commercial litigation.” 

In contrast to the generally unfavorable atti- 
tude toward the ordinary courts the French 
tribunals of commerce are commended for the 
ability of the judges as manifested by their 
decisions upon technical questions of com- 
merce. Their decisions arc arrived at speedily 
by a non-formal procedure and with a minimum 
of delay and costs. The commercial court ac- 
complishes as intelligent and expeditious a 
disposition of commercial causes by qualified 
experts as docs the practise of commercial 
arbitration by independent trade groups. It also 
posses.scs the advantages of simplicity of pro- 
cedure and practise under the direct authority 
of state institutions. 

Many recent reforms in procedure and prac- 
tise of the ordinary courts in the United States 
are commendable, but a backlog of traditional- 
ism remains because judges and lawyers are 
legalistic in training and methodology. Conse- 
quently provisions for the reference of causes 
to a short or commercial calendar of an ordinary 
court (and the same is true of the commercial 
lists in England) are for the most part rusting 
for want of use. Judges, lawyers, legalism, costs 
and delays are responsible. 

That it is ideal to have specially qualified 
judges sitting with expert assistants to inquire 
into, investigate and decide the highly tech- 
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nical and varied disputes of modern business 
promptly and inexpensively, there can be little 
que.stion. Personnel, training and traditionalism 
of the bench and bar, however, permit little 
hope of an early realization of any such ideal 
in the United States. The modern practise of 
commercial arbitration has thus far afforded the 
most j>racticablc relief. 

Wfsley a. Sturgks 

See: AttniTRATioN, C’oMMERCiAL; Courts; Commer- 
cial Law; Law Merchant; (iuri-os. 
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COURTS, INDUSTRIAL. Industrial courts 
are special courts for adjudicating disputes in 
labor relations. They may exist to deal either 
with collective trade disputes or with individual 
disputes between employers and employees or 
for both purposes. In so far as industrial courts 
are chiefly courts of arbitration or conciliation 
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they have been described in the articles on 
these subjects. The industrial courts to be now 
treated are the special occupational courts of 
continental Europe, which evist primarily to 
deal with individual disputes between employer 
and employee or between employees, based 
upon individual or collective contracts. It is true, 
however, that these European industrial courts 
have often also exercised functions of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation. 

While the present hairopean industrial courts 
have no historical continuity with the mediaeval 
jijuild courts they carry on in a sense the same 
tradition. '^I’he modern courts derive from the 
establishment in iSob of the French system of 
consrifs dc prud'lKmuncs, which were themselves 
founded upon jirerevolutionary experiments 
such as the 'Frilnmal Cornrnun in Lyons. Al- 
thouj^h the system of industrial courts thus 
originateil in hVance they received their most 
extensivt' develojnnent and became most prom- 
inent in (ierinany, which in recent years has 
introduced ajilenary system of labor jurisdiction. 

In the Najioleonic period the comnls do 
prud'hommos became e.stablished m the Rhine 
provinces. 'Inhere had also de\ eloped in Prussia, 
particularly in Berlin, a number of factory 
courts, 'i’he (iojvorhoordtniu^ (industrial code) of 
i86(j for Prussia established a general system of 
indiistiial courts. 'I’he system of (!oworho^ori(/it(\ 
which functioned until recently, was established 
under the empire by the law of iSiji as amended 
by the law of ujoi . Such courts were made com- 
pulsory in cities of over 20,000. 'Phe tyj>es of 
suits they usually handled involved arrears of 
wages and compensation for discharges without 
notice. The limit of jurisdiction was one 
hundred marks and appeal lay to the Land- 
gerirht, the ordinary tlistrict court. I’he (towerho- 
gerichte also acteil as boards of arbitration and 
were popular wdth the workers. Since the 
(roworhogcrichte, as their names imply, took 
cognizance only of labor in industry, there was 
agitation for the extension of their benefits to 
other types of workers, which led in 1904 to the 
establishment of the so-called Kaufmannsgerichto 
to deal with labor cases arising from mercantile 
pursuits. '^I'he name Kaufmannsgtrichfe has 
proved confusing since it implies, contrary to 
the fact, that the court might have jurisdiction 
over civil suits between merchants arising from 
commercial transactions. Such commercial 
courts did not then exist in (lermany; there 
w'ere only special commercial divisions in the 
Landgericht, 
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The present labor courts rest upon the law of 
December 23, 1926, w'hich went into effect in 
July, 1927. The old sy.stern has been changed in 
many radical re.spects. 'The former courts were 
established by the various municipalities. The 
new ones are part of a nationally organized 
system of labor justice. While the old courts 
were only of first instance, and appeal lay to the 
ordinary courts, the new system has also estab- 
li.shet! intermediary and final apjiellate courts. 
'Phere are local labor courts, regional labor 
courts ami finally the Rcichsarhoihgoncht, the 
national appellate court. As the change of name 
of (foworhcgorichte to Arhcitsgorichto indicates, 
the scope of occupational jurisdiction has been 
widened to its greatest possible extent. J’roxision 
is now' made not only for iiulustria] and mercan- 
tile workers but for railroad employees, agri- 
cultural workers and domestic servants. Special 
mining courts which had existed since iSt^i were 
abolished. Separate chambers for particular in- 
dustries, however, .still exist in some of the 
district courts. 

'Phe competei'ce of the new labor courts ex- 
tends to all individual dis]>utes between em- 
ployers and employees, to disputes between em- 
ployees in the same industry anti to civil dis- 
putes arising out of collective labor agreements. 
'Pile courts no longer participate in the forma- 
tion of such agreements. In addition they exer- 
cise a kiml of atlministrative jurisdiction in 
matters pertaining to the organization of the 
works councils Nevertheless, the handling of 
collective tli.sputes has been entrusted to other 
authorities con.stituting boards of arbitration. 

As they are now organized the district and 
regional labor courts are constituted by one 
jirofessional judge anti two lay assessors, one 
representing the employers and the other the 
employees. 'Phe reduction of the number of the 
assessors from the four under the old system to 
two has put greater responsibility upon the 
judge. In cases involving collective agreements, 
however, there arc still four assessors. The 
national labor court is organized as a council 
consisting of three members of the regular 
national supreme court (the Reichsgericht) anu 
two associates appointed for their expert knowl- 
edge. 'Phis participation of lay advisers, repre- 
senting emj>loyers and employees equally, with 
professional judges has been a distinguishing 
characteristic of both the old and new German 
labor courts. A consistent interpretation of the 
law is thus insured as it is also by the system of 
intermediary and final appeal, resulting in a 
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unity that has hitherto been lackinjj. The new 
system of labor j iistice has already justified itself 
jn an extraordinary manner in the few years of 
its existence. 

7 'he systems of labor courts which have been 
based upon the French consnls de prud'lumimcs 
may be described essentially as courts of indus- 
trial experts organized by the state at need, in 
contrast to the German idea of an industrial 
court as a ci\’il court with a special jurisdiction. 
'File decrees by which the^ have been organized 
usually fixed the occupational range of their 
jurisdiction, hut mercantile as well as industrial 
pursuits have been included. They ha\e thus not 
been based upon any inclusive concept of labor 
jurisdiction, which, moreover, has remained 
confined to proceedings at first instance. The 
systems of Belgium, Portugal and parts of 
Switzerland arc based upon the hVench, as were 
the Spanish and Italian until recent years. 

Idle present h'rcnch comeib dc prud'hommes 
decide to the exclusion of the dc paix in 
cases arising from individual or group disputes 
as to the terms of a contract of labor in trade .ind 
industry where the amount in indu.stry does not 
exceed two thousand francs (law ■>{' i()oy, as 
amended by laws of 1919 und 1920, as codified in 
the fourth book of the Code du tnmiil) 'Fhev 
also decide in cases ot claims for damages arising 
out of collective trade union agreements. 'I’he 
(onset/ de prud'/wmmes is duided into two sec- 
tions, the first called a bureau dc comiliaiiou, 
which makes a preliminary attempt to bring the 
parties to a .si-ttlemcnt by conciliation, and the 
secoiul called a Inircaii dc ju^cment^ where the 
actual trial takes place when the first stage of the 
proceedings fails. To the former, employers and 
employees each elect one representathe; to the 
latter, they send other lay members in equal 
numbers. Juices dc paix are only exceptionally 
assigned in cases where the lay judges di.sagret, 
so that the secretary of the court, being the onh 
I>rofessionally trained member, exerts a com- 
manding influence. The oulinary tribunals 
function as courts of appeal. 

Although other countries have borrowed 
chiefly from French or German models, the in- 
fluences have often been mixed anil many varia- 
tions arc to be found. The Belgian cotiseih de 
prud'hommes were reorganized by the law of 
July 9, 1926. The Portuguese inilustrial courts, 
called trWunai de arintros-avindoresy rest upon 
the law of August 14, 18S9. Tn German Austria 
the present Gewerhcgerichte are organized under 
^he law of 1922, as amended in 1925, preceded 
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by the law's of 1869, 1S96 and 1910, which had 
narrower industrial application; but courts are to 
be found only in nine cities. In Czechoslovakia 
there is no uniform system: in the former 
Austrian region the limited Austrian system of 
1910 applies, but in Carpathian Russia and 
Slovakia there are no industrial courts at all. 
Similarly, Switzerland has not achieved juri.stic 
unity; the regulation of industrial courts is left 
to the individual cantons, and twelve out of 
twenty-five of these have often jdaced no re- 
strictions on the types of courts that may be 
erected in various cities. Certain procedural de- 
tails, however, are prescribed by the federal 
Factory Law of 1914; the courts that exist de- 
rive in pain from the conseils dc prud'hommes, but 
the later influence has been increasingly Ger- 
manic. 

'riit courts of the foregoing countries when 
compared as to comjietence, constitution and 
right of apjical often show divergences from 
their models, (i) As to competence: although 
the Belgian courts are .supposed to have upon 
principle a broad general jurisdiction in all 
labor relations, the exceptions are so numerous 
that it is very similar lo that of the French; the 
limit of competence, moreover, is as high as 
twenty-four thousand francs. 'Fhe l*ortuguese 
courts, which are established by the state at 
need, are available to .salaried employees as well 
as industrial workers. 'Flu* Austrian courts, al- 
though called Cc 7 vcrl)egcriehtc, exercise compre- 
hensive labor jurisdiction except that agricul- 
tural, forest and domestic workers arc excluded. 
(2) As to constitution: again, in the Belgian 
courts in contradistinction to the French rule 
the elccteil lay judges an* assisted in tiie bureaux 
dc jugement by an assesscur juridu/uc, but he has 
no vote excejit in ca.se of a tie. 'Fhe lay judges are 
generally chosen upon the principle of em- 
ployer-employee rejire.scnt.ition on the basis of 
parity. (3) As to the right of apjieal: while it lies 
most often to the ordinary courts, in Belgium 
consuls dc prud'hommes d'appel exist, and in 
Portugal appeal may be taken to the tribunal of 
commerce, as was at one time the ca.se in France. 

In Czechoslovakia jilaiis have been mooted in 
1925, 1926 and finally in 1930 for a unified and 
comprehensive system of labor courts. The 1930 
plan calls for labor courts under the presidency 
of professional judges in all localities of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants, and appeals arc to run 
to district labor courts. The social movements of 
the post-war period have, indeed, wrought 
many changes in the constitutions of the indus- 
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trial courts. While in most countries they have 
simply undergone an organic evolution, in the 
three states that may be described as ruled by 
dictatorships, Spain, Italy and Russia, the 
changes have been more far reaching. All three 
of these countries have special .systems of labor 
jurisdiction but none of them can be said to have 
complete systems of labor courts. 

Spain, which under its law of 1912 had a 
system of industrial courts based upon the 
conseils de prud' homines ^ created a new sys- 
tem in 1926. The labor jurisdiction is general 
except that domestic servants are excluded. 
Kven in districts where labor courts arc not 
warranted the ordinary courts arc directed to 
employ a special procedure in labor matters. 
I'he labor courts are presided over by a profes- 
sional judge, and the lay trade representatives 
act as a sort of special jury. Cassation is allowed 
to the courts of highest instance in cases of suffi- 
cient importance. Italy in 1928 abolished the old 
collegi dei prohi viri, which was derived from the 
French and first established in 1893, and the 
more recent commissioni arbitrali provinciali for 
salaried employees established in 1923. The 
jurisdiction of these courts has been transferred 
to the ordinary courts, which, however, may 
act only in consultation with two associate 
judges rcprc.scnting respectively employers and 
employees. 'Fhe court of appeal for individual 
labor disputes is the labor court (magistrato de 
lavoro), a council of the court of appeals 
strengthened by two appointed lay judges, who 
must be graduates in law but not necessarily 
employers or employees. This council is also 
a court of first instance for collective disputes 
and an arbitration board. Labor jurisdiction in 
the Soviet Union is naturally closely bound up 
with the ordinary jurisdiction. In economic 
centers and the seats of courts of second in- 
stance labor sessions, that is to say, meetings of 
the people s court, may be ordered for the trial 
of \a.V>oT disputes. They dca\ witVi \nd\vidua\ and 
collective disputes as well as industrial crimes, 
unless a court of arbitration has already taken 
cognizance of them. The judge in the labor sc.s- 
sions need not be a trained jurist, and he is as- 
signed two associates, one appointed by the 
regional federation of trade unions and the other 
by the governmental executive committee on the 
nomination of the local economic council. Cassa- 
tion lies from the work sessions to the highest 
courts. 

Hermann Der.scii 
See: Arbitration, Industrial; Conciliation, In- 
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COURTS, JUVENILE. See Juvenile Courts. 

COUR'rSHlP may be defined to include all 
forms of behavior tending to stimulate sex 
excitement and sex activity in the desired mate. 
In the animal world these comprise display, song 
and tlance and other antics, pursuit, the dis- 
charge of perfumes and in some cases also the 
offer t)f prey or other exciting objects. The de- 
tails vary enormously from species to species. 
Courtship is not found in plants, and in the ani- 
mal world it is confined to the vertebrates, the 
mollusks and the arthropods. The distribution 
is, however, very uneven within these orders. 
Courtship is most conspicuous in birds but com- 
paratively little known in mammals. 'J’he 
biological significance of the phenomena cla.s.scd 
under animal courtship is still much disputed 
and its correct interpretation mu.st aw^ait fuller 
knowledge of the sex life of animals and, in 
particular, fuller insight into the role of sexual 
selection. It seems probable that there is a cor- 
relation bt'tween sexual ardor and such sex 
characters as coloration and ornamentation, 
since both arc influenced by the same hormones. 
But whether these sex characters lead to pref- 
erential mating and whether this results in an 
intensification of these characters is doubtful. 

Among humans biological aspects of court- 
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ship are regulated by cultural traditions which 
modify, inhibit and stimulate the physiological 
mechanisms. Diversified cultural tabus associ- 
ated with chastity, sexual asceticism and eti- 
quette circumscribe and determine the nature of 
courtship rclationshif)s. 7'here are wide diver- 
gences among different peoj>lcs and in different 
historical periods in the types of behavior per- 
mitted or prescribed during the courtship 
period. 

Dance and music are a frequent means of 
stimulating sexual excitement during courtship. 
Fighting among suitors is not uncommon as 
part of the procedure of courting, and tourna- 
ments or trials of strength are often among the 
preliminaries t)f the marriage ceremonials. 
Krotic games and love magic are widely used 
courtship devices. That ornamentation serves ;is 
a sexual allurement v&prima facie probable. Both 
})rimitive and modern peoples often give desire 
for sexual attractiveness as the reason for per- 
sonal decoration, although other factors arc also 
involved. 

The active part in wooing is taken generally 
by the male, but there are numerous exceptions 
to this rule in all parts of the world. It has been 
suggested that the practise of the female taking 
the initiative in wooing is an aspect of, and is 
more in harmony with, the matrilineal system of 
kinship, but this alleged association is not sub- 
statUiated by an analysis of the evidence. 

The phenomena of courtship are not intelli- 
gible unless it is remembered that marriage, to 
which the courtshiji is preliminary, is a relation- 
ship affecting not only the young man and 
woman but also their families. Among many 
peoples marriage is a matter of arrangement be- 
tween the families, although this does not always 
mean that the girl’s wishes are ignored, for even 
where child betrothal is practised there are often 
methods whereby the girl may evade marriage 
with the man to whom she is betrothed. The 
period of courtship provides an opportunity f<tr 
the families to settle the economic problems that 
arise between them as well as to test the suitor’s 
adaptability and general desirability. ’I his is 
particularly obvious among peoples with whom 
service in the girl’s family is the normal method 
of obtaining a wife. Among some Siberian tribes 
the parents of the girl may send the man away 
even after five or ten years of such service. Apart 
from the institution of marriage by service pro- 
longed periods of courtship and premarital 
love making are not uncommon even in primi- 
tive societies. The importance of delay and hesi- 


tation is indicated in the many cases in which 
resistance by the bride forms a part of the cere- 
monies connected with betrothal or marriage. 
In .some cases a show' of resistance is made both 
by the women and the men as, for example, 
among the Mpfumo people, where visits by the 
bridegroom and his friends to the bride’s village 
and return visits by the girl and her friends con- 
stitute a necessary' part of courtship and where 
on both occasions there is much show of hesita- 
tion to enter the village and of reluctance to ac- 
cept fcK)d. Among the Chuckchee the wife is 
withheld from the adopted son-in-law for 
several years “to make his attachment stronger.” 
A similar practise is that which is found among 
many European j^easanls of spending continent 
nights in the anus of the fiancee. In modern 
industrial countries the period of courtship is 
usually protracted by economic considerations 
involving the ability of the man to support the 
woman, although with the entrance of women 
into industry the factor is not everywhere as 
potent as formerly. 

It has been urged from the biological point of 
view that courtship is rendered neecssary by 
female coyness, which is interpreted as a 
temporary reluctance serving to incite the male 
to pursuit. According to Havelock Ellis the ob- 
ject of courtship, of the mutual approximation 
and caresses of two persons, is to create the state 
of sexual tumescence. Westcrrnarck doubts 
whether the sexual impulses are so weak as to 
need this adilitional stimulus and suggests that 
the prolongation of excitement has the effect of 
increasing the secretions of the sexual glands and 
thus of facilitating fccundatimi. Other authori- 
ties are of the opinion that the reluctance serves 
to discourage the less ardent and energetic males 
— ^an explanation to which some countenance is 
given by the numerous cases in which endurance 
tests and fights form part of the procedure of 
courtship. 'I’wo additional reasons of a psycho- 
logica) and sonoJogical nature may be given. 
It seems generally agreed that the development 
of sexual attachment is relatively slow in women 
but when once aroused is more enduring, while 
in man the process of growth is more rapid and 
the duration generally briefer. The function of 
delay and resistance would seem to be to allow 
time for the transformation of the sudden and 
momentary excitc.-nent of the male into a senti- 
ment of love and thus to fuse the sex impulses 
proper with the social feelings and other ele- 
ments of tenderness and affection. Secondly, it 
is widely held that in the sexual impulses of the 
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male chert* are present aggressive and destruc- 
tive components. The period of courtship and 
especially the delay and control it involves, 
while perhaps acting as stimulants, also tend to 
moderate and tame the fierceness of male sexu- 
ality. Courtship, in short, in giving time for the 
sentiment of love to mature and thus to absorb 
the sex iinjuilses into a wider and more stable 
system tends to render the sex relationship more 
enduring and pervasne, to equalize the differ- 
ential responsiveness to sex stimuli as between 
men and w'omen and in general to civilize love. 

Morris Ginsbero 
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Kli.s), tr. as Stxual Life in Anaent Intiia, 2 vols. 
(London lo.to) vol. 1, ch. 11; Hindus, Maurice, 
llurnarnly Uprooted (3rd ed. New York 19.I0) ch. viii. 

COU.SIN, VICTOR (I7q2-i8()7), French phi- 
losopher, ffiunder of the eclectic school. Cousin 
taught literature and later philosophy at the 
ICcole Normale. He was an erudite historian of 
philosophy and made many scholarly contribu- 
tions in this held. His own thought was a com- 
bination of diverse elements. As a disciple of 
Royer-Collard, Cousin appealed to the anti- 
metaphysical common sense of the Scotch phi- 
losophers. Later lu* turned to Cierman romanti- 
cism and was the first to introduce Hegel’s work 
into hVance. Lnder these influences he worked 
out spiritualistic philosophy looking to enfran- 
chisement h\ means of political action inde- 
pendent of daily contingencies. “We have 


wanted too long to be free with the ethics of 
slaves,” he told his students in 1815. Although 
he was suspentled from the Sorbonne by the 
restoration in 1821 and imprisoned for six 
months in Ciermany on susjiicion of Carbona- 
rism he was in no sense a radical. He stood for 
the middle w'ay between Left and Right, for the 
constitutional monarchy and free speech, free 
press and free worship. He warned that absolut- 
ism must lead to terror and viewed constitu- 
tional monarchy as the hapoy synthesis. He de- 
fended jihilosophy against clerical attacks and 
yet used his power to subject the teaching of 
philosophy in the secondary schools to clerical 
authority. He participated in the antihberal 
campaign in 1848, writing in Justire et (iharitc 
(Paris 1848; tr. by W. flazlitt, London 1848) an 
academy pamphlet against the revolutionary 
notions of equality and the right to employment 
or assi.stance, and was \ iolently attacked both by 
the clerical-royalist group aiul the republicans. 
In his later years he attempteil to develop 
further his philo.sophy of compromise, sacrific- 
ing the best of his early theories to minimize 
church opjvosition. His chief service was that he 
infused into French universities the breath of 
liberty which made pos.sible the work of Jules 
Taichelier, Kmile Boutroux and Henri Bergson. 

Leon Brunsi’Iivki: 

Important 7corks: Du I'rai, tiu beau, et tiu hien (I’aris 
1836, 3rd ed. 1853), tr. by (). W. Wtybt (Edinburgh 
1854); (Jours lie riiistoire tie la plnlosophie model ne 
(I*a::.s 1828; 2nd ed. in 8 vols., 1841) 47), li bv (> W. 
Wiftht, 2 voh. (b'dinburah 1852); (Jours tie I'histoire tie 
phiiosophie, 2 vols (Pans i82(>), a ch.ipler of whuh 
was translated bv t’ .S llenrv as “ ICIements of ]\v- 
eholoKv” in his (Jritieal Examination of Locke's PJssay 
(4th ed. New York 1856). 

(Jonsuif. Hoas, CL, P'renth Philosophies of the Romantic 
Period (TJaltimore 1925) eb. v ; Dubois, L. P., Cousin, 
jfouffroy, Damiron (l*ans 1902); Lev y-Bruhl, 1 ^., 
History of Modern Philosophy tn P'ratue, tr. from the 
French by fL C.’oblence (Chicago 1899) p. .l.lo-.Si; 
Janet, Paul, I’iitor (Jousin et son oeuvre (Paris 1885); 
Simon, Jules, kVrtor C.Wsrw (Pans 1887); Harthdlerny- 
Saint Hilaire, J., M. Victor (Jousin: sa vie et sa torre- 
spondance, 3 vols. (Paris 1895). 

COU'JTS, 'i’HOMAS (1735-1822), English 
banker. Tn 1761 Coutts joined his brother James 
as partner in an old established I .ondon banking 
house, and he became its head in 1775. He 
stands out as the most successful example of the 
old fashioned family banker. He was personally 
acquainted with his customers and extended his 
clientele by personal introductions. New cus- 
tomers, who knew nothing about the resources 
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of his bank, were attracted by his personal 
shrewdness and integrity. His investments were 
mainly personal loans. He fully understood the 
value of what is now called “service” and trans- 
acted all manner of business for customers re- 
mote from London. He undertook confidential 
missions for King George iii, straightened the 
tangled finances of the royal jirinces and was 
considted by leading statesmen of all parties. 
The greatest names in contemporary British 
history were in his bfxiks, and the French 
Revolution brought to his bank royal and noble 
families of the continent. Starting with a 
capital of ;^4000 he died worth /[()oo,ooo and one 
of the most influential men m ICngland. His 
granddaughter, Angela Burdett (1S14 i()o6), 
who inherited his fortune in 1X3*7, became 
famous as Baroness Burdett-C’outts for her 
widespread benevolence. Tlu* management of 
the bank remained in the hands of the young 
men chosen by Coutts as his partners and their 
descendants, joined later by de.scendanls of 
Coutts’ daughters 'This hereditary connection 
has contributed to the perjictuation in Coutts’ 
bank of old banking jirincijiles and customs side 
by side with motlernized methods. 

Rai.1‘11 M. Robi\so\ 

(Consult’. Foleridge, K. H., TJw J.ife of Thnttm^ <Joutf\y 
Hatikin, 2 vf)Is, (Lonili)!! ig^o), Robinson, R. M., 
Coitifs', the History of a Bankiv^ House (London 

1929). 

COITVADIC. See Birth Customs. 

COVARRUBIAS Y LFIN A, DIliGO (1512- 
77), Spanish thefilogian and jurist. C’marrubias 
was educateil at Salamanca and the Colegio 
Mayor of Oviedo. At an early age he was ap- 
pointed to the chair of canon law at Salamanca. 
Subse^iuently he was profe.ssor at Oviedo, judge 
in Burgos, counselor at Granada and bishop, of 
Ciudad Rodrigo and later of Segovia, just lie- 
fore his death lie was nominated to the bishopric 
of Cuenca. He was also active in affairs of state, 
where his legal gifts were of great service; in 
1572 he was appointed to the Council of Castile 
and in 1574 to its presidency. 

Covarnibias wrote a number of treatises on 
criminal law, domestic relations, international 
law and other legal topics. He was also the 
author of Veterum numismatmn coUatio (Sala- 
manca 1573), a work valuable for the study of 
the monetary system of Spain. In it Covarnibias 
discus.sed the authority of the king in all matters 
oertaining to money and interest. 
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With the foundation of the San Clemente 
College at Bologna in 1367 a new impetus W'as 
given to that school of Spanish legal philo.sophy 
which since the thirteenth ci-ntury had been 
attempting to reconcili* Roman and Sjianish 
theories of law. A characteristic cxamjile of this 
attempt is the (Jregorio Liijiez edition of Las 
siele pariidas (Salamanca 1555), m which Jh* 
multitude of references to A/o, (ir.itian and St 
Thomas obscured the e.sscntial di.stinclion be- 
tween the two schools. Covarnibias was the 
genius of the Lopez school, and his legal advice, 
based on the ali.solutist ideas of Roman law 
rather than on Christian tlieories, had tin* cflect 
of strengthening the position of the king. 'I'his 
was of great importance to the development of 
monarchy in Spain, since Bhilij> ii followed 
legal foniiiilae with meticulous care. Despite 
his Roman interjiretations of monarchical gov- 
ernment, however, C’ovarrubias held the tradi- 
tional view that the authority of the king should 
be limited by the scholastic definitions of the 
interests ol the jveople. 

Caivarrubias was -a <-onstructive theologian 
and took part from 1560 to 15^)4 in all the im- 
portant .sessions of the Council of 'IVcnt, which 
discussed the sacraments, the sacrilice of the 
mass and the discijdinary reforms. His analytic 
thinking, his intuitive grar[> of tlu* essentials 
of dogmatic definitions ami his power to express 
these in clear and simple Latin won him a jvlacc 
on Cardinal Buoncompagni's committee to edit 
the decrees. He remained faithful, however, to 
the Spanish sovereign and on points of ilisci- 
pline defended the privileges which the Sjianish 
kiiifrs demanded, llis expositions show the in- 
fluence of the Roman legal concepts on the 
tjmstions of jvatronage and the adjustment of 
relations between cbiireh ami stale m Spain. 

7 'he best collection of C’ovarriiliias’ works 
wiis issued m 1762 (2 vols , Geneva). 

Marik R. Madden 

Consult: Valt^s Faikle, Javier, iii Jurist omu/tos es- 
panoles, 3 vols. (Madrid iuii-14) vol. i, p. 43-50; 
1 lurter, IIuko, Nomenelator htcrarius recentioris theo- 
loffiiae tatholicae, h vols. (ird ed. Innsbruck 1903- 
13) vol. 1, p. 3H- 3c>, lor hibliofiraphy. 

COWDRAY, FIRSl’ VISCOUNT, Weetman 
Dic kinson Pearson (1X56 1927), British cap- 
italist. At an early age he entered the con- 
tracting firm of S. Pcar.son atul Son and ex- 
tended its field to include the internatiomd 
promotion, construction and operation of rail- 
roads, utilities and public works. He was v 
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Liberal member of Parliament from 1895 to 
1910, when he was raised to the peerage. In 
1917-18 he was president of the Air Board. 

Cowdray was a significant figure in the Anglo- 
American “oil war.” He broke the virtual 
monopoly of American f)il interests in Mexico 
but was prevented by diplomatic pressure from 
obtaining concessions in Colombia and else- 
where in the Panama Canal region. He tried un- 
successfully to unite British oil companies 
throughout the world into one British govern- 
ment company. 

In 1889 he went to Mexico to build a canal 
and later the "rehuantcpcc railroad. His partner- 
ship with the Mexican government in this and in 
subsidiary companies was ended in 1918 by 
Carranza. '1 o prevent control by American oil 
interc.sts Diaz granted favored concessions to 
Cowdray, who had already obtained options on 
oil lands. Cowdray asked the Standard Oil 
interests to amalgamate with him. When they 
refused he started in 1909 his famous “oil war,” 
in which the I^rondon and Washington govern- 
ments were soon involved. Each side charged 
the other with bribery, arson and the theft of 
small holders’ lands. By 1910 his company con- 
trolled 58 percent of the Mexican oil production. 
7 'hc fall of Di'az was, however, a serious blow to 
British interests, for the Madero government 
favored the Americans who had helped subsi- 
dize the revolt. Despite brief Standard-Cowdray 
truces in 1912 and 1913 Cowdray agents co- 
operated with Huerta, who overthrew Madero 
and rewarded Cowdray with concessions. From 
the time of Diaz’ flight Cowdray had been 
negotiating for a sale to the Standard interests, 
but the British government, fearing American 
control, objected to the sale. After the United 
States entered the World War there was another 
oil truce, which ended with the Armistice. 
Finally, in 1919 Cowdray accepted a London 
government plan by which Royal Dutch Shell, 
the largest British combine, assumed manage- 
ment of his oil interests and continued in Mexico 
and elsewhere the Anglo-American struggle for 
international oil supremacy. 

Ludwell Denny 

Consult: Spender, J. A., Weetman Pearson^ First 
Vtsrount Cowdray 1856-1927 (London 1930); Denny, 
L., America Conquers Britain (New York 1930). 

COXE, TENCH (1755-1824), American politi- 
cian and economist. A Philadelphia merchant at 
the opening of the revolution, Coxe was at first a 
Loyalist, then a Whig, and after the conclusion 


of the conflict he served as delegate to the 
Annapolis Convention in 1786 and to the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1788. He believed thor- 
oughly in the proposed constitution and allied 
himself with the Federalist party, holding the 
office of assistant secretary of the treasury from 
1789 to 1792 and commissioner of the revenue 
from 1792 to 1798. Dismissed by Adams he 
turned Republican and was pui^^eyor of public 
supplies under Jefferson from 1803 to 1812. 

He was an ardent believer in the development 
of the merchant marine by navigation acts and of 
manufacturing by a protective tariff. He held 
that commerce and manufactures in a country 
would complement and invigorate agriculture,, 
particularly in the case of a redundant staple 
such as cotton. He devoted much space to the 
exposition of these theories in such pamphlets as 
An Essay on the Manufacturing Interest of the 
United States (Philadelphia 1804) and An En- 
quiry into the Principles on Which a Commercial 
System for the United States of America Should 
Be Founded (Philadelphia 1789). Few if any of 
his contemporaries excelled him in his knowl- 
edge of American economic conditions, and his 
A Brief Examination of Lord Sheffield's Observa- 
tions on the Commerce of the United States of 
America (Philadelphia 1791) and A View of the 
United States of America (Philadelphia 1794) are 
a mine of dependable source material for tlie 
economic historian. When the federal govern- 
ment made its first effort in the census of t8io to 
collect information respecting manufactures, 
Tench Coxe was employed to compile the digest, 
A Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the 
United States of America for the Year (Phil- 

adelphia 1814), and his ability in organizing the 
somewhat inadequate data of the census collec- 
tors has given him a secure position among 
American statisticians. 

Harold U. Faulkner 

CRAFT GUILDS. See Guilds. 

CRAFT UNIONS. See Trade Unions. 

CRAFTS. See Industrial Arts. 

CRAIG, JOHN (first half of the nineteenth 
century), British economist. Very little is known 
about his life except that he was elected in 
1818 to the Fellow'ship of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, from which he resigned about 1840. 

Craig is the author of the Elements of Political 
Science (3 vols., London 1814) and of Remarks on 
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some Fundamental Doctrines in Political Economy 
(Edinburgh 1821). In the latter work he points 
out the futility of Smith’s distinction between 
productive and unproductive labor, discloses the 
fallacy of Ricardo’s doctrine of the inevitable 
opposition between profits and wages and dwells 
on the analogy between revenue from land and 
that from capital. He was the first writer in 
English to stress the connection between utility 
and value and came near to expressing the idea 
of marginal utility. 

Craig also made some distinct contributions to 
public finance. He was the first Englishman to 
work out the equal sacrifice theory of taxation, 
tlrawing from it conclusions in favor of the prin- 
ciples of graduation and differentiation. He was 
also the first of the nineteenth century econo- 
mists to cmpliasize the capitalization theory of 
taxation. 

Edwin R. A. Seligman 

Consuft: SeliKUian, Edwin R. A., Projiresswe Taxation 
(2nd ed. Princeton itjo8) p. 257-59, The Sinftitm and 
Incidence of Taxation (5th ed. New York 1926) p. 
175-80, and Essays in Economics (New York 1925) 
p. 77 81. 

CRAMB, JOHN ADAM (1862-1913), British 
historian and political writer. He was born at 
Denny in Scotland and studied at (JIasgow and 
Bonn universities. In 1893 he was appointed 
professor of modern history at Queen’s College, 
London. His importance rests chiefly on his two 
books, Reflections on the Origins and Destiny of 
Imperial Britain (London 1900) and (lermany 
and England ^^London 1914). Cramb was an in- 
tellectual product of the imperialistic nationalism 
that culminated in the Great War, but which in 
Englaiui was at its height in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. It was perhaps his logical 
Scottish mind that made him carry his mili- 
tarism to more uncompromising extremes than 
any other British thinker. “There is nothing in 
our annals,’’ he proclaimed, “which warrants 
evil presage from the spread of militarism,” and 
he characterized war as being “the supreme act 
in the life of the Stale.” Accordingly, when it 
became evident to him that Germany was pre- 
paring for war against England, he positively 
welcomed the pros[)cct and was only confirmed 
in his affectionate approbation of the rival 
power. Cramb sought to enlist the admiration of 
his countrymen for the mo.st extreme manifesta- 
tions of Prussian militarism. Even Bernhardi’s 
ferocious outpourings seemed to him fair and 
just in their soldierlike simplicity. 
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Although he himself was full of esteem for 
the militaristic and imperialist ambitions of 
Germany, m which he saw the embodiment of 
the ancient Teutonic spirit, his works became 
the weapon of anti-German propaganda before 
and during the World War both in England and 
the United States. 

EsMf Wingfield- Stratford 

CRANE, WALTER (1845-191 5), English artist. 
Crane began his career as an engraver and 
painter, but his greater fame came with the 
application of his talent for design to the crafts, 
including pottery, fabrics, plaster relief, mosaic, 
stained glass and especially book decoration. He 
believed that with the decline of liandwork 
western industrial civilization had lost the basis 
of popular culture. Thus Crane and William 
Morns, inspired partly by Ruskin and Rossetti, 
led a movement to bring the arts and crafts into 
closer connection with one another and to give 
art a more sub.stantial place in the things of 
everyday use. J'inding that their work did not 
reach the public through the ordinary channels 
of commerce they founded in 1884 the Art 
Workers’ Guild, with Crane as its first president; 
and in 1888 the first Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
in Engl and was held. As a leader of the arts and 
crafts movement Crane’s influence outside Eng- 
land eventually surpassed even that of Morris. 

Crane was also one of the group, led by 
Morris, whose revolt against the ugliness of 
contemporary civilization led them into the 
Socialist party. Crane was an active worker for 
the cause, lecturing and contributing pamphlets 
and cartoons. 1 le attacked capitalism because he 
believed that, while degrading the artist, it 
robbed the people of that liking for significant 
form and color which they show in all uncom- 
mercialized cultures. 

Alfred Cobban 

Important tvorks: The Claims of Decorative Art (I^on- 
don 1892); Cartoons for the (Jause (London 1896); 
Ideals tn Art (London 1905); An Artist's Reminiscences 
(London 1907); William Morris to Whistler (London 
I9u). 

Consult: Konody, P. G., The Art of Walter Crane 
(London 1902); Schleinitz, Gtto von, Walter Crane 
(Bielefeld 1902); Scheu, Andreas, “Walter Crane” in 
Neue Zeit, vol. xxxiii, pt. ii (1915) 150-56; “The 
Reminiscences of a Socialist Artist” in Current 
Literature^ vol. xliii (1907) 637-41. 

CRANMER, THOMAS (1489-1556), first 
archbishop of the English Protestant church and 
leader of the English Reformation. According to 
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generally accepted evidence Cranmer in 1529, 
still almost unknown outside academic circles at 
Cambridge, suggested to Henry viii the solution 
of the divorce problem and perhaps the outline 
of the Reformation itself as later executed. He 
became at once important at court, undertook 
embassies about the divorce to Germany and 
became archbishop in 1533. He promptly mar- 
ried Henry to Anne Boleyn, treating the mar- 
riage to Catherine as null and voitl; sponsored 
the new statutes and ecclesiastical expedients; 
later declared Henry divorced from Catherine; 
and convinced the clergy in general of the law- 
fulness of the Reformation, securing their almost 
unanimous support. An outstanding «‘Xponent 
of the prevailing doctrine of Erastiani.sm, he 
championed the royal headship of the church as 
well as the reorganization and reduction of the 
power of ecclesiastical courts. His strong 
democratic sympathies, which revealed them- 
selves in his opposition to the encroachments of 
the new nobility, prompted him also to .sponsor 
the translation of the Bible into the common 
tongue and religious .services into a vernacular 
intelligible to the common ear. Although he had 
I'ttle to do with the dissolution of the monas- 
teries his opposition to the Act of the Six Articles 
and the attainder of Cromwell nearly cost him 
his inlluenee and life and forced him to tempo- 
rize until the accession of Ivdward VI. He then 
secured the adoption of his full plans, his 
Uomdu-s (1547), his Catechism (154S), his Book 
of (Jommon Prayer (1549) in English, the mar- 
riage of the clergy and communion in both 
kinds. But the second prayer book of Edward vi 
(1552) and the Forty-Two Articles (1553), in 
which doctrine was first restated, w'crc his 
greatest achievements. With some omissions 
and changes they became the jiresent prayer 
book and the pre.sent 'riiirty-Nine Articles, the 
inlluenee of which upon baiglish language, 
Taiglish style, education aiul life have been in- 
calculable. He was the true founder of the Low 
church, its doctrines and practises. Because of 
his fear that the heterogeneity of Protestant doc- 
trine throughout luirope might cripple the 
Reformation movement he attempted, although 
unsucce.ssfully, to arrange in London a Protes- 
tant council, to be attended by leaders of all the 
continental sects with a view to preparing a 
conciliatorv body' of iloctrine on which might be 
built a unitetl Piotestant church, 'rhereforc 
Cranmer ’s doctrinal reforms, although they 
directly affected only the Ivnglish church, cannot 
be fully understood except in the light of this 


broader purpose. His rigorous opposition tc 
Rome has somewhat ovcrshadi -wed the very 
important part which he played in keeping the 
English church free from Zwinglian domination. 
On the accession of Mary he was deprived of all 
his offices, tried for treason and then for heresy 
and suffered martyrdom in 1556. 

Roland G. Ushek 

Works-. Wriiwf>s ami Disputations of Thomas Cranmer 
. . . relative to the sair ament of the Lout's Supper, 
Paikcr Society Publications, vol. xii, cd, by J. I*. 
Cox (('ambrulKC, Ivn^. 1S44); AIi.sielIaneou\ writinf/s 
amt letters of Thomas Cranmer, Parker Societv Publi- 
cations, vol. XMv, cd. by J. IC. Co\ (CambiRL'c, Kn^. 
1846). 

Consult: Smyth, C. H., Cranmer and the Reformation 
under Edward i / (Cambriilve, Enu- I'l-ib), wnlh 
bibliography, Pollard, A. I' , Thomas Cranmer and the 
Phiijlish Reformation, I4(S(^J (new cd. London 
1026). 

CRAWLEY, ALFRED ERNKS'P (1869-1924), 
Ivnglish sticial anthropologist. Crawley was an 
exceptionally brilliant and many sidetl man, a 
classieal scholar, headmaster and a sportsman as 
well as an anthropologi.st. All his works are dis- 
tingui.shed by great originality of outlook, and 
his anthropological writings are also notable for 
their literary (jualities and for their almost 
Frazerian volume and weight of reference to 
authorities. 

Craw'ley laid the foundations for the scientific 
treatment of primitive sexual and social rela- 
tions. At a time when Westermarck’s exclusively 
biological treatment of savage sexual relations 
and the exclusively legal standpoint of such 
writers as McLennan and Maine held the field, 
Crawky opened wider vistas by the use of a 
profound psychological analysis on the basis of 
biological common .sense. His main thesis was 
the attribution of marriage and all the .social 
relations cf>nnected with it to a fundamental 
antagonism between the sexes, an antagonism 
which he ascribeil to the jirocesses of “physio- 
logical thought,” whereby savage man was led to 
fear contact, aiul esjiecially sexual contact, with 
woman because of the eontagious qualities of her 
weakness and general inferiority. To this an- 
tagonism ami fear Craw ley traced the sexual and 
ciunmensal tabus and avoidances. Marriage and 
its subsidiary ceremonies -betrothal, deflora- 
tion, sexual resistance — he regarded as rites of 
union (or, by anticipation, as rites de fiassaj^e) 
intended to lessen and to combat the dangers 
feared from contact. 

Crawley’s detailed extension and application 
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of this view displayed remarkable prevision of 
♦he course anthropt)logical theory has since 
taken. He anticipated, in particular, functiotial 
anthropology by considering “survivals” not as 
fossil forms in a living culture but as ideas which 
spring from permanent functional causes. As 
pointed out by Freud, Crawley expressed certain 
of his views in terms that are hardly distinguish- 
able from those employed by psychoanalysis. 

T 1 1 1- ( )0()R1' Jit.s riiRMAN 

Important works- The Alvsiit Rose (laindoti i«)02, 2nd 
fd. rev. by 'I’hcodorc llcsternian, 2 \<>Is., lamdon 
IQ26); Studies of Saiui^cs and Sex, ed. by 'riicodore 
Besterman ([.ondDii iy2f>). Dress, Drinks and Drums: 
Further Studies of Savages and Sex, cd. by 'rheodore 
Besterman (London 1031). 

Clonsuft: Malinowski, Bronislaw, “Primitive Marriage 
and kinship” in Nature, vol. c\xi (1028) 1 2^1-30. 

CRKCHK. See Day Nurskry. 

CRFDn'. Etymologically the word credit means 
belief or trust; in its technical usage it has come 
to be confined to the trust placed in a debtor. 
Credit, in fact, is best understood as simply 
another name for debt. '^Fhe two parties to a 
debt are called debtor and creditor, and the 
same relation which from the debtor’s stamb 
jioint IS called a debt is Ciilled from the creditor’s 
standjioint a credit. 

Debts play a fundamental }virt in economic 
relations. Iwery purchase and sale of goods or 
of ser\'ices creates a debt due from buyer to 
seller. 'Fhe quotation of a price is an offer 
acceptance of which gives rise to a debt. It 
likewise gives rise to an obligation on the part 
of the seller to deliver the goods or to render 
the services stipulated, but this type of obli- 
gation is not a debt. A debt is a pecuniary 
obligation; it is exiiressed as a number in terms 
of a unit w^hich is called a “moncy'^ of account.” 
'I’he debt may be discharged immediately bv 
the buyer’s delivery of the agreed price in 
money or it may be left outstanding, to be dis- 
charged at a future time. It becomes necessary 
then to keep an account; hence the expre.ssion 
money of account for the unit in which debts 
arc reckoned. 

Debts do not arise only out of purchase and 
sale of goods and services, but also out of 
borrowing and lending of money or of pecuni- 
ary rights. 'I’he borrowing and lending (or 
hiring) of goods with an obligation to return 
the same goods arc not credit transactions. The 
obligation connected with it is not a pecuniary 
obligation and therefore is not a debt. If the 
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goods are not returned, the ow’ner may recovei 
pecuniary’^ damages, and as soon as his right is 
e.stablished a debt is created, but that is not a 
part of the original transaction. Likewise, if 
anyone is entrusted wuth goods for safe keeping 
he is not a debtor, because his obligation is not 
a pecuniary one. Facii if the gootls entrusted 
to him be money, with the stipulation that he 
is not merely to return an equal sum of money 
but to keep and return the identical pieces 
deposited, that is not a credit transaction. If 
he were simply a debtor, he would be free to 
pay the sum due in any form of legal teiuler 
he chose, and in the interval could part with 
the pieces of money he had received. 

Debts are legally payable in money. It is 
essential to have some means establishetl by 
law for the delinitivc extinction of a debt, for 
otherwise a court of law’ would be unable to 
prescribe a settlement, and the obligation of 
debtor to creditor would not bi enforceable by 
law at all. Money is so established by law, and 
cvery^ piece of money is given a value or debt 
paving capacity in terms of the money of ac- 
count. 'Thus the ideas of debt and money of 
account aie more fundamental than that of 
money in the sense ol legal lender currency. 
Debts cannot be defined in terms of money 
because money must be detined in terms of 
debts. But onee money is established by law, 
every debt or pecuniary obligation becomes 
thereby an obligation to jviy money. 

Ill practise, however, it is not always neces- 
sary for debts to be discharged in money, which 
is a convenient medium for small jvayments 
but oilers considerable trouble am* cost in 
handling, safe keejiing and counting when used 
for large payments. The possible alternative is 
payment in credit. A debt can In- extingui.shed 
by being set off against another diLt, 'I'wo 
traders doing busine.ss together can keep a 
running aecount in which the elcbts and credits 
of each are recorded, and only the net balance 
due from one to the other need be jiaid from 
time to time. But this method cannot in general 
be carried very far, because a trader’s debtors 
arc not usually the same people as his creditors. 
If, how'cvxT, a group of trailers made a practise 
of transferring all their credits to one individ- 
ual, that individual would be able to set off 
the debts ar:d credits of every trader and to 
claim the debit balance due from some so as 
to make good the credit balance due to the 
others. 

One of the principal functions discharged bv 
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a banking system is to make possible that the 
debts and credits of the customers of the system 
be set off or cleared against one another. A 
customer by assigning his credits to his banker 
makes the banker his debtor for the amount, 
and is then in a position to pay his debts by 
assigning to his creditor sums thus due to him 
from the banker. Debts due from bankers to 
their customers and destined to be used in this 
way are called bank credit. 

The use of bank credit as a means of payment 
requires that some ready method should exist 
for assigning a debt from one creditor to an- 
other. The assignment of debts accordingly 
assumes a fundamental importance in the his- 
tory and in the theory of credit. In mediaeval 
Venice, if anyone wanted to transfer to another 
a sum held to his credit at a bank, the two 
would attend in person at the bank and the 
substitution of the new creditor for the old in 
the books of the bank would be recorded before 
witnesses. In the Middle Ages legal recognition 
was already being given to a less cumbrous 
method of transfer by documents, called in 
modern usage credit instruments. If the terms 
on which a debt was created provided that it 
could be transferred from one creditor to an- 
other without the intervention of the debtor, 
then this simplified procedure became per- 
missible. 

Perhaps the most obvious method of as.sign- 
ing a debt is to embody it in a promissory note, 
a written promise to pay a specified sum of 
money, without limiting the promise to any 
specified creditor. The promise may be simply 
to pay the bearer of the note whoever he may 
be, and the debt can be assigned from one 
creditor to another by simple delivery from hand 
to hand. Or the name of a creditor may be 
specified, but accompanied by the alternative 
of payment to anyone else whom he may des- 
ignate or order. The creditor specified may then 
assign the debt to a new creditor or payee by 
writing and signing on the note a direction to 
pay to the latter; this is called endorsing the 
note, because the direction is customarily writ- 
ten on the back of the note. If the creditor 
simply endorses the note with his signature 
without naming any new creditor or payee, the 
note becomes payable to bearer. Promissory 
notes payaVAe to VieateT on demand V\a\e ac- 
quired a special importance in the form of 
banknotes. Promissory notes payable to order 
and transferable by endorsement are extensively 
used in the United States as instruments of 


short term borrowing and lending. In most 
other countries this function has devolved on 
the bill of exchange. 

A bill of exchange is a written order by the 
creditor (the seller of goods) to the debtor (the 
buyer) to pay the sum due to the bearer or to 
a specified person or order. It is thus a more 
direct means of assigning a debt than a promis- 
sory note, since it is originated (drawn) by the 
creditor instead of by the debtor. If the buyer 
and seller of goods agree that the latter is to pay 
not immediately but only after an interval of 
time, a bill of exchange will be the means 
of assigning a debt due after that interval. 
Usage requires in that case that the buyer 
should recognize the debt by accepting the bill, 
i.e. writing his signature on the face of it. 

In order that full advantage may be taken 
of the system of bills of exchange, there is 
required a class of people to act as intermedi- 
aries to present the bills to the debtors for 
acceptance and payment, "^rhis function ordi- 
narily devolves upon the bankers. 'Fhc seller 
of gcK>ds draws a bill on the buyer and makes 
it payable to his own banker. The banker may 
himself have an establishment in the place 
where the buyer is, or he will be in correspond- 
ence with some other bank there. He will 
transmit the bill there to be accepted and jiaid 
on maturity (collected). If he has confidence 
in his customer (the seller), the banker will be 
willing to discount the bill, i.e. to advance 
immediately to the customer the value of the 
bill, less interest calculated for the interval up 
to maturity (discount). If he does so, he is 
buying the debt represented by the bill and 
in effect lending the amount to the customer, 
but the customer is assumed in law to guarantee 
tlie bill in his capacity as drawer. 

Whether he discounts the bill or collects it 
on maturity, the banker is carrying out an 
“exchange” operation, i.e. exchanging a credit 
or pecuniary right in one place for one in 
another; if the bill is drawn on a place in a 
foreign country it is a foreign exchange opera- 
tion. Bills of exchange enable debts in different 
places to be cleared through the banks dealing 
in the foreign exchange market. 

One particular form of bill of exchange, the 
check, has come into use in modern times as 
the predominant method of assigning bank 
credit in large sums. I’he check is a bill drawn 
on a banker by a cu.stomer and payable on 
demand. Being payable on demand, it is a means 
not of borrowing and lending but only of 
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payment. The possessor of bank credit draws 
checks upon the bank in favor of those to whom 
he has to make payments; the payees, who in all 
likelihood also have banking accounts, pass on 
the checks (endorsed, if payable to order) to 
their banks. Thus any bank receives checks 
drawn upon other banks, and it is usual for 
the banks carrying on business at any center 
to settle accounts with one another by sending 
the checks they receive to a central clearing 
house, where their respective debits and credits 
arc calculated day by day, and net balances are 
paid either in money or by cheeks upon a cen- 
tral bank. Checks are used both for payments 
between people in the same locality and for 
payments at a distance. For payments between 
different countries they are first tlealt in by 
the foreign exchange market and then passed 
on to the place on which they are ilrawn to be 
cleared. Thus credit instruments may be di- 
vided into two classes: first, promissory notes 
and bills of exchange, which promise or tlirect 
payment at a future date and which are there- 
fore used as vehicles of borrowing; and second, 
checks and banknotes, which are used as ve- 
hicles of payment. 

Payment by check or banknote is payment 
in credit, because it is effected by the transfer 
of bank credit- It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that banknotes, particularly tho.se issued 
by central banks, are often made legal tender, 
and are thereby technically constituted money. 
The distinction between credit and money then 
becomes obscured. If the note is not legal 
tender in payments by the bank which issues 
it, but only in payments by others, it still may 
be regarded as credit, for it still represents a 
debt due from the bank. But if it is legal tender 
in payments by the issuing bank, ^hat bank when 
asked to pay one note can do so by handing 
over iinother, and there is in substance m) 
enforceable obligation at all. This is so e\cn 
when the bank is obliged to convert its note 
into gold bullion. F'or bullion as distinct from 
coin is not money but a commodity; the delivery 
of gold bullion is not a payment but a sale; 
and the obligation, not being pecuniary, is not 
a debt. In some cases the legal fender notes of 
central banks are not given the form of credit 
instruments or promissory notes, but simply 
show the amount for which they are to pass in 
payment. 

Credit instruments commonly possess the 
eharacteristic of being negotiable. In general 
if anyone assigns his property rights in an 


object to someone else, he cannot give the 
recipient a better title than he possesses. If he 
is selling goods which he has stolen or mis- 
appropriated, the purchaser may have to give 
them up (unless he has bought them in “market 
overt”). But these rules do not apply to money. 
When a thief pays stolen money to an innocent 
person, the latter acquires a perfectly secure 
title to the money. A negotiable instrument is 
a credit instrument which in this respect has 
been put on the same footing as money. The 
law allows a clear title to any honest recipient, 
and he is under no obligation to inquire whether 
the previous holder had a clear title. This privi- 
lege belongs to both bills and notes, whether 
payable to bearer or to order, although they 
can be divested of it by writing the words “not 
negotiable” upon them. The effect of negotia- 
biliu is to facilitate the use of credit instruments 
as substitutes for money, i.c. as means of 
payment. 

Bank credit is composed of simple debts due 
from banks. Money is not entrusted to a bank 
by its depositors in the same way as valuables 
may be entrusted to a bank for safe keeping, or 
as money may be placed wdth a banker on the 
understanding that he is to act as a trustee. 
When a customer simply pays in money or 
checks to his account with the banker, the 
banker becomes a mere debtor for the amount, 
and as.sume8 no other obligation to the cus- 
tomer than the agreed terms of the debt. I'he 
customer has no say in the use the banker 
chooses to make of the resources he thus ac- 
quires. 

Bank credit includes certain other forms be- 
sides deposits which can be drawn on by check 
pay.'ible on demand. There arc time deposits, 
empkiycd hy the depositors as temporary in- 
terest earning investments for idle funds. Again, 
there are credits granted by a bank which may 
only be drawn upon by bills of exchange of an 
agreed type, bani; acceptances; they cannot be 
drawm upon by check or withdrawn by the 
customer in money. Such a credit is required 
by a customer who is a buyer of goods and 
who wishes to authorize the seller to draw a 
bill. If the bill is drawn on the hank instead of 
on the cu.stomcr it will be discounted on favor- 
able terms, because the bank will possess better 
credit than an individual trader. The document 
by which a bank authorizes a customer to open 
a credit is called a letter of credit. A similar 
term is applied to the document by which a 
bank enables a customer who is traveling to 
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draw checks upon its branches and correspond- 
ent banks. 

A bank has a dual function: in its capacity as 
tiebtor it suppl’cs its creditors with the means 
of payment in the form either of banknotes or 
of cliecking deposits; in its capacity as creditor 
It IS a short term lender to traders and others. 
Short term lending by a bank is effected partly 
throuj^h the discounting of credit instruments 
(bills and notes), and partly through advances 
(loans and overdrafts), which are simple book 
debts recorded in the books of the bank against 
its customers. 

When a bank lends to a customer, it creates 
credit. Two delns come into being: a debt from 
the customer to tlu: bank payable at an agreed 
future date, and a debt from the bank to the 
customer tine immediately and available as a 
means of payment. Like all debts, such debts 
are payable, if the creditor so desires, in money. 
Jn view of the superior convenience of money 
as a medium for certain kinds of payment 
(wages, small retail purchases, railway fares, 
etc.) every bank must be prejiared to pay its 
obligations in money so far as its customers 
may require. This condition limits the freedom 
of banks to create credit as a means of payment, 
because if they are too lavish they may run 
short of money. Credit has thus become very 
intimately linked up with monetary policy. A 
system of central banking has been evolved 
under which the banks in any country all rely 
on a single central bank to sujqdy them with 
whatever money they may require. 'Lhe use of 
metallic coin in circulation, except subsidiary 
token coin, has been almost entirely superseded 
by paper currency in which the notes of the 
central bank play a predominant and in some 
countries an exclusive part. 

Short term lending is jicrformcd mainly by 
banks, but not quite exclusively so. In I^ndon 
there is a highly organized discount market, in 
which bills arc bought and sold by discount 
houses or bill brokers, to whom the banks lend 
money at call. 'I'hc discount houses arc accus- 
tomed when neccsssary to borrow from the Hank 
of lOnglantl or to rediscount bills, anti loans to 
the discount houses arc regarded by the lenders 
as a highly litjuid asset. There are other lenders 
besides banks, who take advantage of the dis- 
count market to gain a higher rate of interest 
than the time deposit rate allowed by banks on 
large funds temporarily available. In New York 
there is a market in call loans to stockbrokers 
which has somctliing t)f the same impersonal 


character, in that loans are regularly made by 
hanks at competitive rates to others than their 
customers or by business corporations investing 
temporary surjduses. The call market grew up 
before the Federal Reserve system was insti- 
tuted, and the rediscounting facilities now avail- 
able have made it somewhat less important. 
Market dealings also exist in the United States 
for commercial paper (promis.sory notes) and 
for bank acceptances. 

Side by side with the credit w^hich is organ- 
ized through banks and quasi-banking institu- 
tions or mobilized through credit instruments, 
there survives the more elementary form of 
book credit between buyer and seller. It is used 
not only in dealings between manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers; book cretlits arc cre- 
ated also in sales to final consumers in the form 
of charge accounts and obligations payable on 
instalment. Finally, it is not to be overlooked 
that speculation gives rise to a form of book 
credit. Thus w'hen a speculator buys commodi- 
ties, securities or foreign exchange for delivery 
at future dates he incurs a debt ecjual to the 
price for the period of the transaction. 

If credit is merely another name for debt, 
it is equally applicable to the long term debts 
which play a prominent part in the investment 
markets of the world. Governments, munici- 
palities, corporations and individuals arc accus- 
tomed to contract debts involving the payment 
of capital sums at the end of a considerable 
period of years, and the payment of interest 
meanwhile. Such debts are sometimes dealt in 
through the medium of bonds, payable to 
bearer or transferable by endorsement, which 
are credit instruments on the same footing as 
bills and notes, ami the interest is paid by 
means of coupons or warrants, w'hich arc at- 
tached to the bond and are cut off when due 
and presented for payment like checks. Alter- 
natively the rights of the creditors may be 
recorded or registered in books of account 
in which any change of ownership has to be 
entered in order to be effective. 

An e.ssential condition of the extensive use 
of credit is the existence of suitable facilities, 
practical and legal, for the provision of security 
for debts. There may be default on a debt 
cither through the fraud or negligence of the 
debtor, or through the failure of the dentor’s 
assets. 'Fo guard against that contingency, the 
creditor may as a condition of the loan require 
the debtor to assign him legal rights over some 
specified asset of sufficient value to cover the 
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amount of the debt with a margin for the risk 
of depreciation. If it is possible for him also 
to take physical possession of the asset, that is 
an additional safeguard. 

When a bank lends to a trader, the borrower 
usually intends to acquire some marketable 
goods or securities with the sum lent. If goods 
in transit arc financed by a bill of exchange, it 
is possible to secure the bill iqion the goods by 
attaching the bill of lading to the bill, so that 
the holder of the bill is the holder of the title 
to the goods. But the bill of lading has to be 
detached when the owner of the goods wishes 
to sell them, and accordingly this form of 
security is not usually made use of, except in 
the interval before the bill of exchange is ac- 
cepted. The bill, once accepted, becomes the 
recognized debt of the acceptor, guaranteed by 
the drawer and also by any intiTineiliatc holder 
who has endorsed it. If some of thesi' parties 
to the bill are jieople of unimpeachable credit, 
collateral security ceases to be necessary. Some- 
times notes or bank advances are secured by a 
lien on goods in wanhouse or even in eour.se 
of production (e.g. growing crops). Sometimes 
they arv. secured by bonds, stocks or shares 
which can be deposited with the lending bank 
or transferred to it. 

'I’he bonds iir debentures ol a corporation 
will be .secured on the as.sets of the eompauy. 
father a corporation or an individual may pro- 
\ide security by a mortgage on land, buildings 
or other real property. 'I'he creditors of a gov- 
ernment usually have to depend on its good 
faith, but sometimes they eiuleavor to reiniorce 
their security by getting some government prop- 
erty or source of revenue assigned lor the 
jnirpose and placed under independent control. 

Security is not invariably required lor debts, 
'riie creditors of a bank are usually content 
to leave their deposits unsecured. Banks often 
grant advances or overdrafts without .security 
to customers of unquestioned solidity and 
probity. 

Credit is c.ssential to the economic develop- 
ment attained in the modern world. If W'C 
imagine a community w'ithout the practise of 
borrowing and lending, wc must suppose every 
trader to be limited in the scope of his opera- 
tions by the need to prox'ide cash lor ail pur- 
chases. He must so conduct his Inisiness that 
the maximum need of working capital will not 
exhaust his re.sources, and the result will be 
that, when the need of working capital is at 
the minimum, he will be encumbered with a 
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large balance of idle money. If he ties up too 
much of his capital in permanent investment 
in his business, he may miss lucrative trading 
opportunities for want of ready cash, or may 
even be involved in serious embarrassment 
through unforeseen losses. If on the other hand 
he keeps a large cash balance, the scale of his 
nonnal business is unnecessarily restricted so 
long as the opj>ortunity of empkiying the cash 
docs not arise. In the complete absence of 
credit institutions, twery trader’s position would 
be a compromise between these two disail- 
vaiitages. All capital irucsted would be irre- 
trievably sunk, and the amount of liquid re- 
sources availabli- to cooperate in ai.\ important 
new dc\clopment would be extremely limited. 

It w'ould .seem that ewn in a community 
without credit institutions joint sto *1. enterprise 
would still be j)o.ssible, since a shurholder is 
not a creditor but a participator. In fact, how- 
ever, joint stock enterprise could not easily 
a.sscmble large capital sums without the assist- 
ance of credit. It is not usually possible to 
inteie.st more than a very limited circle of 
people in a new' enterprise, and if cajntal could 
only be collectctl from actual cash balances 
the amount that thev could spare would prob- 
ably be verv small. Credit in.stitutions enable 
the particijutors to pledge thi'ir existing re- 
.sources even though these are sunk in fixed 
cajiital; moreover, the participators can supple- 
ment the ca])ital so raised by jiledging the 
growing assets of the new enterprise. They 
might, it is true, sell their existing capital assets 
in.stead of borrowing upon them; but the market 
for capital assets could itself hardly exist with- 
out credit institutions. 

The free functioning of a market requires an 
adeciuate concentration of liquid resources in 
the hands of dealers. The daily turnover of the 
markets must he large in comparison with the 
greatest single transaction it is called upon to 
carry through. If there are a hundred dealers 
in a market with availal)le liquid resources 
averaging $100,000 each, then w'ithout credit 
facilities the market could buy and hold $10,- 
000,000 worth of the goods dealt in and no 
more. Once the limit is reached, buying would 
come to a dead stop. If on the other hand a 
dealer can borrow $9000 on the security of 
$10,000 worth of goods, the limit is thereby 
raised tenfold to $100,000,000 worth. And if 
dealers, in addition to the capital w'hich they 
place directly in the market also have other 
investments, they may increase tJxir dealings 
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Still fiiftlijr by pledging these investments. If, 
as is usually the case, the dealers as a body do 
not extend their transactions to anything like 
the extreme limit of their credit, every offer 
for sale Avill find buyers with extensive reserves 
of purchasing power; the market functions 
smoothly and (juotes a definite price for the 
goods dealt in. 

In the particular case of financial markets, 
where the dealings are in slocks and shares, 
foreign exchange or insurance, dealers must 
be prepared to buy and sell very large units. 
Even with the most highly organi/ed credit 
system, it is only possible to establish effective 
markets of this kind at a very limited number 
of great centers throughout the world. Without 
credit facilities there could be no markets, in 
the strict sense, at all, and every transaction 
would be the subject of intricate non-competi- 
tive bargaining. It is only in virtue of the 
existence of adequately organized financial mar- 
kets that enterprise on any great scale is possi- 
ble, and credit institutions arc an indispensable 
condition of the whole system. 

Credit supplies the modern world with its 
principal medium of payment. Thereby are 
secured an economy in the use of the precious 
metals, a saving of the labor and cost which 
would otherwise be involved in handling, count- 
ing and safe keeping specie, and, more impor- 
tant still, the vital advantage of elasticity in the 
monetary system. It is true that ela.sticity lends 
itself to abuses. Thus one of the e.s.sential fea- 
tures of the business cycle, with its undesirable 
recurrences of trade de]>ression, is a credit 
cycle, an alternation of creilit expansion and 
credit contraction, manifesting itself in periods 
first of rising and then of falling jirices. But it 
must not be assumed that an alternation of pros- 
perity and depression would not exist in a 
community on a purely specie sy.stcm without 
credit institutions. On the contrary, the elas- 
ticity conferred on the monetary system by 
credit affords the bc.st hope of avoiding mone- 
tary fluctuations by scientific regulation of the 
currency. 

R. G. Hawtrey 
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CREDIT AGRICOLE MUTUEL. See Co- 
operation, section on France. 

CREDIT CONTROL is a term of very recent 
origin which has come into general use only 
since the Workl War in connection with pro- 
posals emanating from many different cjuarters 
for monetary management, monetary stabiliza- 
tion and similar reforms. It is employed some- 
what vaguely, but the general notion underlying 
all the uses of the term is fine in contradis- 
tinction to the “automatic” devices for the 
regulation of credit which were supposed to 
characterize the vxorking of the pre-war gold 
standard in its jnirest form. 

Under an “automatic” or “unmanaged” sys- 
tem the ([uantity of reserve money availalile 
for a country’s banking system in the shajv of 
legal tender money and deposits at the central 
bank is determined, ai'cording to some more 
or less rigid formula, bv the movement of gold 
between that country and the rest of the workl. 
Under such a system the authorities of the 
central bank need, theoretically, do nothing 
except allow the (juantil)’ of credit to be fived 
by the mov'ements of gold and the official dis- 
count rale to ad)ust itself to the market rate 
corresponding to this quantity of cretlit. I'he 
equilibrium of relative price and wage levels 
atul of relative interest rates at home and abroad 
is thus left to find its own level as the linal 
outcome of the consequences of the lluctuating 
scarcity or abundance of credit determined by 
the movements of gold. As contrasted with 
these methods of laissez fairc credit control 
is used to describe a system in which the cen- 
tral banking authorities deliberately determine, 
sometimes in anticipation of gold movements 
and sometimes in disregard of them, both the 
quantity and the price of credit with a view 
to the achiev’^cment of certain economic objec- 
tives, such as price stability or stability of 
employment and output or stock exchange sta- 
bility. \lthough it is admitted that a country 
under a gold standartl cannot persist indefinitely 
in a policy which disregards gold movements, 
experience has shown that a financially strong 
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country or one with lar^^e gold reserves can 
Ignore their effects for a considerable time. 

'This clear cut distinction between credit con- 
trol and its opposite is, however, merelv theo- 
retical. In practise no country which lias readied 
the stage of using representati\e inonev aiul 
liank credit can em[>loy an automatic system 
of credit regulation; indeed, no lianking svsteni 
of the modern tyjie, such as has existed for a 
century past in (Ireat Britain, can avoid .some 
amount of credit control. 'I’lie contra.st between 
the presence and the absence of credit control 
in the modern sense reduces itself therefore 
to a dilferenee in methods and degree '^riie old 
fashioned system was wont tf> regulate delib- 
erately the price of credit, that is, the bank 
rate or dist'ount rate, but to allow tlie (.(uantity 
of credit to be determined partly by the move- 
ments of gold and partly by the amount of 
rediscounting at the central bank attracted bv 
the oHicial rate. Moreover, the main objective 
of the old system was the niaintenance of gold 
convertibility of the country’s representative 
money at the parity fixed by law, and it was 
reluctant to admit any jinmary tluty, obligation, 
responsibility or interest in any otliv r matter, 
'riie new fa-shioned .system of credit coiitroj. 
on the other hand, employs not merely bank 
rate policy hut every other W'capon in the 
armory of a central bank in order to regulate 
tlie quantity and price of credit. It resorts to 
open market operations, i.e. purchases and .sales 
of a.s.sets, chiefly government securities, on its 
own initiative rather tlian that of its customers; 
moral pressure or discijilinary action directed 
toward member banks and investment houses, 
particularly those engaged in floating foreign 
issues; variation within narrow limits of the 
official buying and selling prices for gold; and 
operations in the foreign exchange market, in- 
cluding the use of “gold exchange management 
methods. Kurtbermore, the modern exponent 
of credit control is apt to regard the main- 
tenance of gold convertibility not as the final 
crown and consummation of a central banking 
policy but rather as a somewhat irksome limit- 
ing condition. It comes to his notice chiefly 
as something liable to interfere wath the attain- 
ment of that particular type of economic sta- 
bility which he regards as the bank’s primary 
objective 

Some critics of modern methods of credit 
control have maintained that in the end they 
come to the same thing as old fashioned bank 
•■ate policy, inasmuch as the quantity ot creilit 
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employed is uniquely detennined by the rate 
charged for it, so that little or nothing is really 
gained by trying in addition to control directly 
the <jiiantity of creilit. It is, however, generally 
agreed that open market operations allow a 
more .%ensitive and delicate control of the mon- 
etary machine than is possible by tlie use of 
the bank rate alone, which cannot Iielp working 
by discontinuous jerks. Mtireover, such critics 
are prone to underestimate the independent 
efficacy of open market policy a.s a means of 
credit control. 

'I'he hi.storical evolution of credit control has 
been brielly as follows. Bank rate policy as a 
method of control was evolved during the nine- 
teenth century, mainly in London, where it 
originateil in the discussions w'hich followeil 
the monetary crisis of 1S36-37 and preceded 
the Bank Act of 1S44. Before 1837 it is difficult 
to find any trace of such ideas - they are not 
to he fouiul, for example, in the works of 
Ricardo — of which it is a sufficient explanation 
to remark that uj) to the repeal of the u.sury 
laws 111 1S37 the rate of interest was subject to 
a legal maximum of 5 percent. By 1844 tyjncal 
reformers, sueli as l/ord Ovenstone {Thoughts 
on the Separation of the Departments of the Bank 
of England, London 18^, repiihli.shcd in hi.s 
Tracis and Other Tublu ations on Metallic and 
Paper (Jnrrenry, l^mdon 1858, p. 237- 84), were 
empha.sizing tlie importance of hank rate policy 
as a means of rcgidating the volume of the note 
circulation. In 1861 in (loschen’s Theory of 
Foreign Exchanges (London) the effect of changes 
in the hank rate as a means of influencing the 
foreign exchanges was first expounded in a clear 
and definite manner. ’Flie siihscqueiit evfilution 
of ideas about the hank rate as a means of 
credit control into the form in which they were 
generally accc]>ted before the war may l>e traced 
through Bageliot’s Lomlnad Street (London 
1873, ch. v), Giffen’s “Gold Supply; the Rate 
of Di.scount and Prices” {Essays in Finance, 
Second Series, New York 1886, p. 37-88) and 
Marshall’s evidence before the Gold and Silver 
Commission of 1877-78 (reprinted in his Offi- 
cial Papers, London iqah, p. 17 195). A sys- 
tematic treatment of the theory of the bank 
rate is, howcv^cr, difficult or impossible to find; 
one will search in vain the works of Marshall, 
Pigou, 'Paussig or Irving Fisher. 

The creation of the l^'cderal Reserv'e System 
in the United States in 1913 opened a new 
chapter in the evolution of credit control. 'Phis 
system was in certain essential.s le.ss like the 
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British system than perhaps some of its found- 
ers had believed it to he; and it soon became 
apparent tliat it would tend to develop on lines 
of its own. In the First Annual Report of the 
Federal Reserve Hoard (Washington 1915) there 
IS already mention of ojuai market operations, 
an<l ecfJtral bank control <»f the volume of credit 
by the purchase and sale of a.ssets on its own 
initiative has come to figure more prominently 
in the activity of the Federal Reserve banks 
than in the traditional British system. Open 
market operations in the United States have 
been employeil as a regular policy on a large 
scale since the spring of 1922 and as a sys- 
tematized polii'v under the authority of a central 
committee with definite objectives of credit 
control in view since April, 1923. 

While the Ibiited States has been the scei\c 
of the most expensive application of the open 
market policy, a similar e\olution has been 
proceeding in London. I'Aen before the World 
War the Bank of lingland was known to employ 
this dev ice, though a1 .somewliat rare intervals, 
on a nioilest scale and for short jieriods; it sold 
consols for cash on the stock exchange and 
simult.ineously rejiurehased them "for the ac- 
count," which would be anything up to a month 
later, with the result that the basis of credit 
was correspondingly curtailed between the date 
of sale and the dale of settlement of the repur- 
chase. 'Foday, however, the Bank of England 
employs open market operations, usually the 
sale or jnirchase of treasury bills, as a regular 
}nirt of its machinery for the control of credit. 
Moreover, since the revision of the form of the 
Bank Return in November, i92tS, the assets of 
the bank are shown in such a way as to render 
visible the extent of tlie variations due to open 
market operations: a.ssets brought to the bank 
on the initiative of the market are entered as 
“Discounts and Advances” and assets pur- 
chased on the bank’s own initiative as “Seeuri- 
ties." A tieasury hill will thus appear in one 
category or the other according to its origin. 

A central bank, which is free to govern the 
volume of cash and reserve money in its mone- 
tary sy stem by the joint u.sc of bank rate policy 
and open market operations, is master of the 
situation and is in a position to control not 
merely the volume of credit but the rate of 
investment, the level of prices and in the long 
run the level of incomes, provided that the 
objectives it sets before itself are compatible 
with its legal obligations, such as those relating 
to the maintenance of gold convertibility or to 
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the parity of the foreign exchanges. This i.s 
subject, however, to certain further conditions 
discussed below. 

Central bank control of the basis of credit 
in the shape of cash and reserve money oper- 
ates on the economic system not directly but 
through its influence on the total volume of 
credit created by the member banks belonging 
to the monetary system. Credit control depends 
thus not merely on the control of the basis of 
credit but also on there being some more or 
less rigid relationship between the reserve re- 
sources of the member banks and the aggregate 
of credit which each of them is free to create. 
It is a vital feature of effective credit control 
by a central bank that it shoulil lie within its 
power to determine directly or indirectly the 
total volume of credit created by the member 
banks. 

Modern banking systems are divided into 
two groups, according as the reiati()nshij> be- 
tween reserve re.sourees of eommereial banks 
and their current lial>ilities is determined ))y 
law' or by the pressure of custom or convention, 
the United States being the leading example of 
the first type and Great Britain of the second. 
Both the legal provisions which govern the 
.situation in the United States and the conven- 
tional practises which rule in (Jrcat Britain 
arc very rigid at any given time but have occa- 
sionally changed. It happens, however, that at 
present the legal provisions prevailing in the 
United States work out very nearly the same 
in practise as the conventions prevailing in 
Great Britain. In the United States a lower 
percentage of rcserv^es is held against time de- 
pexsits, but till money doe.s not count as a part 
of the legal rcserv'es; the net effects balance 
approximately the contrary practises in Great 
Britain. We may summarize them by taking 
the percentage of reserves held against the 
demand deposits as being between 10 and 11 
percent in both countries. In some other coun- 
tries there is a greater variability of practise. 
According to W. R. Burgess (p. 36) the typical 
ratios of reserves to deposits are as follows: 
four French credit companies ir.5 percent; 
Swiss private banks 8.0 percent; the chartered 
banks of Canada ii.o percent. In (iermany 
the rc.scrvc ratios arc much lower and more 
variable, with the result that the Reichsbank’s 
control over its member banks’ credit policy is 
far less secure. 

Whatever the objectives for the attainment 
of which the weapon of credit control is or 
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should be used, a central bank which adheres 
to an international gold standard must regard 
the maintenance of the gold value of its money 
as its primary objective; any secondary objec- 
tives which it may desire to pursue simultane- 
ously must necessarily be limited in duration 
and in degree, except in so far as one bank is 
powerful enough or persuasive and inlluential 
enough for its behavior or its admonitions to 
influence the action of the other central banks 
belonging to the same international gold stand- 
ard system. In an international system the 
attainment of objectives other than gold parity, 
such as the stability of prices, of incomes, of 
emplojnnent, or of stock market values, must 
largely depend not on the isolated behavior of a 
single central bank but on the average behavior 
of all the central banks of the system, each 
contributing its ijuota to the final result. Never- 
theless, an individual central bank, which is 
in a position to absorb or part with a very large 
quantity of gold without being deflected from 
the pursuit of secondary objectives of its own, 
may in present circumstances profoundly influ- 
ence the behavior of other central banks and 
even compel them to follow in its tram. 

Membership of an international monetary 
system involves certain obligations. A sound 
international system will be one which manages 
to combine a reasonable latitude to its con- 
stituent central banks to pursue local secondary 
objectives within defined limits with sincere 
collaboration between the constituent banks 
aimed at controlling their average behavior in 
such a way that those secondary objectives may 
be attained which arc judged to he most ad- 
vantageous to the w'orld as a whole. Indeed, 
those objectives which are regarded as second- 
ary from the point of view of any individual 
central bank adhering to an international gold 
standard can and should become primary ob- 
jectives from the point of view of the corpus 
of central banks acting as a w'holc. The struc- 
ture of credit control will therefore be finally 
completed only when individual central banks 
are ready to submit to a certain discipline from 
an international collectivity, analogous to the 
discipline to which their own member banks 
must be submitted if their local system is to 
work with a deliberate purpose. 

J. M. Keynes 

See: Central Banking; Monetary Stabilization; 
Price Stabilization; Banking, Commercial; Feo- 
eral Reserve System; Money; Paper Money. 
Consult: Keynes, J. M., A Treatise on Money, 2 vols. 


(London 1930) chs. xiii, xxv, xxxii, xxxiv-xxxviii; 
llawtrcy, R. (L, Curremy and Credit (3rd ed. Lon- 
don 1928) ch. ix; (\issel, (>., Theoietische Soztal- 
okanomte (4th ed. Leipsu- 1927), tr. by J. McCabe 
(New York 1924) ehs. x-\ii; BeekhaVt, 11. B., The 
Discount Poliiy nj the Federal Ucseive Sytteni (New 
York I92^V, Burgess, W. RandoI]dj, 'The Reveri e Bank 
and the Ahmey Market (New "S'ork i<)27) i hs. x xtv; 
United States, House of Reprcsentati\ es, buth Cont;., 
1st Sess , Conitnitlee on BankiiiL' and Curiency, 
Stabilization, 2 pts. (1927) P- 307~79» 42^-27. 

CREDIT COOPERA'riON. Credit coopera- 
tives arc cooperative institutions of a banking 
nature which serve their members. In ortler to 
be classed as cooperative the associations must 
be voluntaiy, thus excluding compulsory co- 
partnerships; they must have as their aim mutual 
self-help with a view to some remote social goal 
of the participating social group, thus excluding 
comniereial joint stock companies; and, finally, 
they must use as the methoil for attaining this 
end a type of procedure geneially associated 
with tile term business enterprise, thus exclud- 
ing farmers’ or peasants’ unions, agricultural 
syndicates, trade unions or other forms of 
Tiiutual interest associations. The legal form of 
organization is not always indicative of the co- 
operative character of these institutions. In most 
countries special legal forms advantagi'ous for 
cooperatives and sanctioned by special legisla- 
tion have been adojited, but the cooperative may 
jissumc the form of the ordinary joint stock 
company. 'I’heir distinction from other forms of 
cooperation lies in the fact that crevlit coopera- 
tives perform banking functions, although they 
need not necessarily assume all the 1 unctions of 
an ordinary commercial bank. When the services 
of such societies are highly specializi-d, as in the 
cases of building and loan societies, burial 
funds and mutual insurance .societies, the organ- 
izations are not considered credit cooperatives. 
Nor arc central banking institutions of con- 
sumers’ cooperatives to be confused W’ith the 
credit cooperative; they are designed jiriinarily 
to serve the banking needs of their constituent 
consumers’ societies. 'I’he trade union banks, 
which in some instances may offer facilities to 
credit societies as well as to other coojicratives, 
also originate from different concepts and func- 
tion in a different way. In the main, credit co- 
operatives are voluntary mutual aid associations 
whose functions are to provide credit on a 
personal basis to the middle class, both urban 
and rural, for the purpose of carrying on produc- 
tion and business and to workmen and salaried 
employees for consumption purposes. All of 
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these functions are often assumed by the same 
credit society. 

'I'he history of credit cooperation discloses 
great variations in time and place indicative of 
adaptations to special needs. Credit coopera- 
tives differ in methods of ca])italization, prin- 
ciples underlying the division of profits, ad- 
ministrative organization, the degree of central- 
ization of the union or federation of societies and 
the setting up of a central coojierative hanking 
institution, C’onsiderable differences also exist 
on the broader cjuesticins of the relation of the 
credit cooperative to other forms of cooperative 
endeavor, to the church, to the state and to other 
social and political institutions. In a sense such 
differences may be interpreted as a reflection of 
the variation in character and orientation of 
democratic and reform movements in countries 
jia.ssing through different stages of capitalistic 
development. When due allowance is made for 
these variations, however, it is still possible to 
fix a number of basic characteristics of credit 
cooperation. For tliis purpose it is necessary to 
turn to a consideration of the earliest forms of 
credit cooperation as conceived in Ciermany. 

The cretlit movement which develojied under 
Hermann Schulze-Delitz.sch’s leadership can 
best be understood in the light of the economic 
and social development of Germany in the 
middle of the last century. The factory system 
in Germany was developed several decades later 
than in haigland or France, and unskilled factory 
labor had not as yet been sufficiently differen- 
tiated to justify a sejiarate social grouping. The 
liberal leaders of the upper middle classes were 
profoundly interested in the fortune of the lower 
middle classes - the owners of small or medium 
sized agricultural enterjirises, tradesmen, the 
humbler members of the various professions, 
the skilled craftsmen— whose economic position 
was just beginning to be undermined. Schulze- 
Delitzseh himself came from the small town of 
Delitzsch in Frussian Saxony which was typical 
of this economic and social grouping. He par- 
tiei]>ated in the endeavor to aid these classes 
through philanthropic loan and provision 
societies, but his liberal democratic ideals con- 
vinced him that a firmer foundation on a co- 
operative self-governing ami self-supporting 
basis must be laid. Although his plans included 
also consumers’, home building and producers’ 
cooperation, the eventual predominance ot the 
cretlit union w.is a.ssured, because the middle 
cla.ss membership w'hich responded to his 
schemes was most in need of credit for produc- 


tion purposes in manufacturing, trade and 
agriculture. 

I'he credit cooperative as evolved by Schulze- 
Dclitzsch is the fundamental groutulwork on 
which all credit cooperation, both urban and 
rural, has been developed. Schulze-Delitszch’s 
plan provided for the inclusion of the rural 
element, and at least one tiuarter of the member- 
ship in his societies has at all times been agri- 
cultural. But in the southwestern part of Ger- 
many a rather different type of agricultural 
economy predominated. Jt was for the village 
community of that region, which included along 
with the peasant owners of small agricultural 
units a scattering of tradesmen, even a few 
factory workers and handicraftsmen, that F. W. 
Raiffeisen evolved that scheme of credit co- 
operatioti which has been ailoptcd by countries 
and communities in a similar stage of rural 
development. 'I'hc Raiffeisen movement in- 
cluded important and necessary adaptations of 
the Schulzc-Delitzsch plan but there existed no 
biisic contradictions in the two plans of develop- 
ment: both were based on the concept of mutual 
self-help operating through the medium of a 
business enterprise on such business principles 
as were compatible with the needs, training, 
traditions and caj>acities of the membership in 
whose behalf it was founded. Both movements 
despite some difference in degree of emphasis 
stressed in addition to sound business principles 
the idealistic aspects, which in Raiffeisen’s case 
took on a deeply moral and religious although by 
no means sectarian character. Both were essen- 
tially middle class movements designed for the 
welfare of the less prosperous of that class and 
not for the rebuilding or replacement of the 
existing economic order. 

The principles of German experience as de- 
veloped by Schulzc-Delitzsch, by Railfeisen and 
later by Wilhelm Haas arc fundamentally alike. 
The difference in methods arises out of special 
conditions. Schulzc-Delitzsch appealed to a city 
group which had some financial resources and 
some commercial training. In order to found his 
banks on a sound basis and to attract capital he 
based membershijv on shares sufficiently low to 
appeal to most of the potential membership but 
sufficiently large to make the endeavor self- 
supporting. Both by principle and by policy 
Schulzc-Delitzsch was strongly opposed to state 
aid. Where liability was unlimited, as it was at 
the outset in all Schulze-Delitzsch societies, 
each member could hold one share and one 
share only, thus retaining a cooperativ'c demo- 
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L'ratic principle. In addition to share capital and was given a moral basis and moral support, 
the capital created through the liability of the which Raiffeisen found in religion. For such a 
membership, funds were secured through the small unit the credit society could undertake 
savings and deposits of non-members as well as other cooperative functions as well — marketing, 
members, and the bank engaged in the discount- purchasing and processing. Since the business 
ing of bills of exchange. In order to attract this transacted by such a small unit was compara- 
cajMtal it was necessary to pay rates of interest tively simple, there was no necessity for a large 
approximating current commercial rates; in paid expert staff; its most important decisions 
>rdcr to transact the business of the society, were made by a board of directors selected from 
which covered a comparatively large territory the membership and functioning on an honorary 
and included many types of banking transac- basis. With shares at a purely nominal figure 
tions, it was necessary to have a compact man- dividends were hardly feasible. All profits there- 
agement and to engage an exj^ert paid staff, fore were turned into an indivisible reserve 
which was supplemented, however, by a su- fund, part of whicli was bound to be used for 
perior body drawn from the membcrsliip. Since community improvement and for the develop- 
tlie local banks engaged in commercial banking ment of other types of cooperative endeavor, 
transactions, it was found most feasible for Savings could be attracted at a lower rate of 
them, after experimenting wdth the establish- interest than in the city, and loans, which 
rnent of their own central bank, to utilize a com- tended to be smaller than those of the urban 
mcrcial bank, the Bank of Dresden, which credit society, were extended at a lower rate to 
created a c(K)perative tlepartment for this pur- members. 'I’he respect for centralized authority, 
povse. J.«oans were likely to be larger than in the characteristic of the small religious communities 
rural unit, although perhaps not on such long in which the Raiffeisen societies were built, and 
terms. In the division of profits the principle of the variations in credit facilities made feasible 
an indivisible reserve fund for the benefit of the the founding of a strong centralized federation 
enterprise was maintained, and usually alniut and a centralized cooperative bank. Although 
one fifth of the profit after the first year or two of Raiffeisen stressed as strongly as did Schulze- 
operation went into this reser\'c fund. But the Delitzsch the element ol self-aid, his views on 
balance was distributed as dividends to the state aid w’ere by no means as pronounced. This 
membership. While it was often true that not factor and the support which the governments of 
as large a percentage of the membership availed the states extended to rural cooperatives led to 
itself of the loans as in rural societies, neverthe- the establishment by Prussia of a state bank 
less the provision limiting each member to one which extended loans to cooperative societies at 
share, the provision recpiiring a reserve fund and a low rate of interest. 

the tendency to lower dividends on capital (as The movement spread in the sixties and was 
well as on loans) kept the society from turning adopted in either form or with variations by 
into a profit making device for the shareholders, other communities and other countries. In 
Raiffeisen, on the other hand, began with an practically all the countries of its adoption, as in 
indigent jiopulation but slightly educated in Germany, there was no fundamental rivalry or 
business practise or principles. At the outset, in separation after the first period of experimenta- 
order to attract as large a membership of the tion between the rural and the urban credit 
poorer classes as possible, membershi]) was not societies and the general cooperative movement, 
based on the owning of shares, but after the In some instances the urban credit society es- 
passage of a law requiring such shares a nominal tablishcd rural branches. Only in Switzerland 
share of about ten marks was created, payable in and Belgium are the city “j)()pular banks” corn- 
small instalments. Since the membership was pictely separate from the cooperative movement, 
for the most part land owning and the principle Almost everywhere, as in Germany, the movc- 
of unlimited liability was accepted, it furnifihed a ment received its first imjnilsc from members of 
basis for capital supplemented by the sjivings the liberal bourgeoi.sic, such as Luzzatti and 
and deposits of members and non-members. Wollemborg in Italy, Rostand in France and 
Loans were made largely on the basis of char- d’Andrimont in Belgium, who were interested in 
acter as well as of need, and in order to keep social reform, preferably without state aid, al- 
adequate supervision over transactions con- though usually advocating public supervision 
ducted on such a basis the credit society w’as through auditing functionaries comparable with 
kept small — within the confines of a parish— and those provided for commercial banks. In some 
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countries, however, the movement to establish 
cooperatives has come from the state and with 
state aid, as in Japan, the Balkans and for some 
types of rural societies in pre-war Austria- 
Hungary; such action has been justified as 
necessary for the upbuilding of economically 
backward rural communities in these countries. 
In India, however, where the government has 
merely supervised and directed through public 
officials, the movement has gained greater 
strength through the absence of slate financial 
aid. In France the attempt to create cooperative 
credit through the establishment of a state co- 
operative banking institution failed, and inde- 
pendence of state aid has enabled the credit co- 
operative to maintain that political neutrality 
which it deems necessary. In present day Italy 
and Russia the connection between the credit 
cooperatives and the state is a peculiar one; in 
most cases the societies are in complete sub- 
servience to the state and in Russia they perform 
a somewhat diflerent function from that of credit 
coojieratives elsewhere. Before the Worlil War 
the credit cooperatives togetluT with other types 
of cooperatives were looked upon by certain 
minority nationalistic groups in Austria-Hun- 
gary, particularly the Czechs and the Poles, as a 
weapon in the nationalist struggle; and the 
credit movements although in fact based on the 
German schemes were usually nairu'd alter the 
national champions or cre«Uors of the movement. 
On the whole, credit cooperatives have also been 
neutral in religious matters, for Raitleisen’s 
emjdiasis on religious influence had no sectarian 
bias. But in countries where the general co- 
operative movement temls to be socialistic or 
where the rural element is profoundly bound to 
the Catholic church, separate Catholic move- 
ments, including credit cooperation as an im- 
portant ili vision, have sprung up — as in Italy 
under the direction of Cerutti, in Belgium under 
the leadershiji of Abbe Mellaerts and in the 
Netherlands. Within the movement itself there 
are the same variations in every country as in 
Germany regarding share caffital, centralization, 
Jn'o^'ision of a central banking system and similar 
problems of organization. Generally credit co- 
operatives adopt limited liability for their mem- 
bershifi, although at the outset the Gennan 
movement stressed unlimited liability. 

I’hc form which became established in most 
countries was the rural cooperative. Outside of 
Germany, the former Austria-Hungary, Switzer- 
land, Italy and the Balkans the city credit co- 
operatives have been little developed as a means 


of furnishing credit for production as well as 
consumption needs. In such countries as Eng- 
land and the United States, where the building 
and loan societies are widespread, the credit 
furnished by credit cooperatives is for consump- 
tion needs. In the United States the societies 
arc often based on occupational similarity in 
contrast to the practise of mingling groups and 
occupations in most countries. Similar credit 
cooperatives for consumption needs have had a 
considerable vogue among salaried employees 
of both public and private organizations in the 
former Austria-Ilungaiy and in Germany. The 
failure of the city credit coopcrativ'c to find foot- 
hold in as many countries as rural cooperation 
has can be explained by the fact that in most 
countries with a high degree of urbanization a 
definite factory class has emerged whose im- 
mediate consumption needs arc better furnished 
by consumers’ cooperatives, while tin* small 
manufacturers and tradesmen are cither sub- 
merged by “big business” or make use of special 
facilities provitled for them by the jirivate banks. 

'J’hc rural credit ceKij^eralivc has been createil 
mainly in those regions in which marketing, 
purchasing and producing cooperatives luive not 
existed and in which peasant or small landown- 
ers have been at the mercy of usurers. In most 
of these countries, and especially where the 
credit society is confined to a small area, the 
credit cooperative has, as in Germany, under- 
taken supplementary coojierative functions. 
Particularly striking has been Ihe transplanfcition 
of the sy.stem to such countries as the Philip- 
pines, Japan, India and the Dutch Indies. In the 
case of Jaj>an the credit system was borrowed 
directly from Germany; in India this took j>lacc 
indirectly through the suggestions of Henry W. 
Woltf, who had studied German conditions 
thoroughly. 

At the present time it is estimated that there 
arc about So,ooo societies with a total member- 
ship of more than 25,000,000. Russia claims a 
membership of over 4,000,000 in its credit co- 
operatives. India lias a membership of approx- 
imately 4,000,000 in societies predominantly 
credit in function. In Japan 12,400 societies, 
representing three fi)urths of the total number of 
all cooperatives, have credit functions and 
probably include over 3,000,000 members out of 
a total cooperative membership of 4,000,000. 
Because of the special nature of the Russian 
credit cooperatives the German credit societies 
still remain the most important on the European 
continent with a total membership of over 
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3.000. 000. French credit societies claim a 
membership of over 400,000, Rumanian of over 

700.000, Italy about 500,000. In order of im- 
portance there follow Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Bulgaria, Jugoslavia and Greece, each with 
somewhat over 250,000 membership. Switzer- 
land, Belgium and Austria do not lag far beliind. 
I'he credit societies of the United States exclu- 
sive of building and loan associations include 
about 265,000 members. Other countries or 
regions witli some develojunent of credit co- 
operation are some of the Dutch Indies, CVylon 
and Palestine. Almost 30,000 societies reprc.scnt- 
ing a membership ol 9,000,000 are alliliated in- 
ternationally with the International Cooperali\e 
AlliaTice, but ow’ing to disputes in the early part 
of the twentieth century over the fumlion of 
cooperation in the capitalistic system m.mv of 
the powerful credit cooper<iti\es, especially 
those of Germany, withdrew. Others, such as 
those ol India and Jajian, covering a large mem- 
bership, have never lu en so afliliated. 

In general credit cooperatives are a weapon 
for the middle class in its struggle for existence. 
In countries that arc not highly capitalistic 
crcilit cooperatives arc generally th<- hrst to 
create banking institutions, especially for pc r- 
.sonal credit and thrift, 'i hey replace the trades- 
men and the usurers in sujiplydng credit to the 
peasants and eraft.smen; they introduce mutual 
aid and self-helji in financial m.itters among the 
pooler classes, teach them to keep accounts and 
to budget anel educate them to business re- 
sponsibilitv. They eliminate competition for 
credit facilities and through ojieration on a co- 
ojierative basis reduce business jirofits by restor- 
ing earnings to ihe membership. In more ad- 
vancred capitalistic countries they help the urban 
and the rural middle classes to maintain them- 
selves against big business. They institute 
personal credit where none existed, they com- 
pete with existing banks and force them to show 
more consideration to small customers. Indeed, 
when well developed they also crowd out or at 
least hinder the growth of the smaller private 
banks by depriving these of their customers. It 
also often happens that well developed credit co- 
operatives change into profit banks. Naturally 
the credit coojieratives as savings dejiositaries 
also compete with municipal savings banks, post 
office savings departments and private banks. 
Although credit cooperatives are not alw'ays 
linked with government banks, credit cixipera- 
tives have in some instances paved the way for 
public banking by stimulating the organization 


of government institutions to act as central 
banks for the credit societies and their provin- 
cial federations. 

Ernst Grunfeld 

See: Coopkration; Agricultural Crkoit; Farm 
Loan System, Fedfral; Agricultural Coopera- 
tion; Agrarian Syndicalism; Rurm, Industries; 
r'lNANciAL Organization; Mfrcantile Credip; 
Loans, Personal; Savings Banks; Building and 
Loan Associations; I.auor Banking. 

Consult: Wolff, Henry W., People's Hanks (4th ed. 
I.,ondon lyiy); Tucker, Donald S., The Evolution of 
renp/i’'\ Hanks (New York 1922); Whitney, Edson I.., 
“CrKJperativc Credit Societies (Credit Unions) in 
American and Foreij'n Countries” in United States, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Hullettn, no. 314 (1922); 
Ilirzel. EuKcne, Les sucietes cooperatives de credit 
af^ruolc (l.aus.inne 1922); Raiffeisen, F. W., Die Dar~ 
lehnskasci nveieim (5th ed. Neuweid 1S87); Schulzc- 
Delitzsth, Hermann, Sihriften und Heden, 5 vols. 
(Bcrlii. 1909-13); Finck, Richard, Das schulze- 
deltfcsdt'sdte (fc nossenst haftsweseu (Jen'- 1909), E'ass- 
hender, Alartin, E. H'. Raijjcisen in seinem Leben, 
Denkiti und Wit hen (Berlin 1902). Sec also bibliog- 
raphy for COOPKRAIION. 

CRLDrr FONCIER. See Agricultural 
CrI-Pi'T. 

CREDIT INSURANCE is an outgrowth of 
attemjits ^o meet the recurring business prob- 
lem of losses from bad tiebls. With the definite 
emergence of factors who sold for account of 
iheir principals the necessity of making sure of 
jiayment by the customer led to the ])ractise in 
England of paying a del credere commission in 
addition to the regular commission. For this 
extra commission the agent beeaine surety for 
the payment of sums due to his jirineijial from 
the eiLstonuT, and such practise is enihoilied in 
present English law. Not only in ea.ses where an 
agent is involved, howevc-r, hut in any economy 
where tlic overwhelming majority of direct 
business trans.ictioiis are made 011 a credit basis, 
confidence in the integrity of the delitor and his 
ability to pay is a prime necessity for busine.ss 
activity. The fact that annual losses in the 
United States due to fire arc usually less than 
the annual had account losses indicates the 
pressing nature of the problem. 'Fhere is of 
cour.se a certain normal percentage of loss which 
occurs regularly and predictably for various 
types of business and which must be regarded 
merely as an overhead cost. For these losses in- 
surance i.s inadvisable, since the premium 
charged by an insurance company would hav^c- 
to be high enough to cover the anticipated al- 
most certain loss plus all the expenses involved 
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in the collection of the premium and the settle- 
ment of the claim. But no normal calculations of 
a single firm can anticipate unusual losses such 
as those due to a general business depression or 
the insolvency of a very large individual buyer. 
It is the attempt to provide socially for this type 
of loss which has led to develojiment of credit 
insurance, which provides indemnification to 
exporters, manufacturers, jobbers and whole- 
salers for unusual losses arising out of the exten- 
sion of credit to their customers. Shipments to 
both domestic and foreign buyers may be cov- 
ered by credit insurance, although domestic 
credit insurance developed independently and 
considerably earlier than foreign or export 
credit insurance. 

A mutual comjiany insuring against insol- 
vency appeared in Baris as early as 1848 and an 
incorporated joint stock company in 1855, but 
their existence was brief and no stable successors 
appeared until IQ23. In that year appeared the 
mutual insurance society L ’Assurance hVan- 
9aisc de Credit, writing both domestic and 
foreign insurance. In England and Germany the 
chief emphasis has been upon foreign credits, 
and it is in the United States with its vast in- 
ternal market that domestic credit insurance has 
had its earliest and greatest development. 

Although a successful insurance venture was 
launched in New Jersey as early as 1889, the real 
development of domestic credit insurance in the 
United States is inseparable from the growth of 
the American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York, incorporated in 181)3. 'I’his com- 
pany, along with the London (iuaranlee and 
Accident Company, Ltd., and the Ocean Acci- 
dent and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., were the 
only underwriters in the field until 1916. Since 
that time several additional American companies 
have entered it. Domestic credit insurance has 
grown very slowly, however, and that it is not 
even now a major casualty line may be seen in 
the fact that the total premium income in the 
United States is only about S5 ,000,000 annually. 
Restricted coverage, made necessary by lack of 
experience and difficulty in obtaining credit in- 
formation, has limited its progress. Extreme 
variations in lo.ss ratio, as for instance a loss 
ratio for the three princijial companies doing 
business of 3 percent for 1919 as contra.sted with 
89 percent in 1921, create a serious problem of 
satisfactory premiums and reserves which will 
enable the insurer to retain clients during years 
of prosperity and be prepared to pay the heavy 
losses which occur in years of depression. Since 


this risk is not controlled by physical causes it is 
inherently more diflicult to estimate than most 
insurable items. Nevertheless, as the facilities for 
obtaining credit information have increased and 
the various companies have pooled their ex- 
perience, more liberal policy terms have become 
available. Even so it is not yet possible to pro- 
vide as full coverage as many firms desire and it 
may be that such perfection will never be ob- 
tained. 

At the present time credit losses which are in- 
cluded under the policy are limited in several 
ways. In the first place, the event insured against 
is restricted to insolvency as defined in the 
policy. All policies contain at least twelve to 
fourteen such definitions, which are legal anil 
technical in nature. Any one of them for 
example, the ab.sconding of a debtor^ — makes the 
debt eligible for jiayment under the policy. In 
addition to these legal definitions other policies 
make the insurer liable if an account of a cus- 
tomer is jiast due and is filed witli the insurance 
company for collection, sometimes within a 
specified jieriod of time. Naturally the cost of 
the insurance is affected by the \ . trying ilegrees 
of liberality of protection. 

’^I’hc only losses whidi may be considered to 
come within any definition of insolvency are 
those arising out of accounts which had an ap- 
proved credit rating at the time the shipment of 
merchandise was made and usually for an 
amount not exceeding the maximum liability 
agreed upon in the polity for each of the several 
credit ratings A tiible of ratings of customers’ 
credit, usually based upon those of the more im- 
portant mercantile agencies such as Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s, serves as an apj^roximatc index of 
ri.sk, and the tvjmal jiolicy fixes an individual 
account limit for l ach customer’s account falling 
within a certain rating. 

Every lo.ss which qualifies under one or more 
definitions of in.soh^cncy and is within the scojie 
of the table of ratings is subject to at least a 10 
percent deduction, the percentage deduction 
being higher on the lower credit ratings.This 
practise is called co-insurance by the companies 
and is intended to make the insured a risk taker 
for a part of each extension of credit. Presumably 
this tends to eliminate the insurance of profits, 
or at least a part of the profits, and reduces the 
moral hazard. 

'I ’he net amount of the compensable loss is 
still furth.er qualified by deducting the normal 
loss from the amount of loss ascertained after 
the application of the preceding three limita- 
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tions. The normal loss, or the almost certain 
minimum credit loss which would in any case be 
sustained in any given year by the insured, is 
found by applying a certain percentage to the 
gross sales of the insured for the period covered 
by the policy (usually one year). This percen- 
tage is not uniform but varies with the total 
volume of sales and the type of business of the 
insured. 'Fhere are about eight classes into 
which the insurable lines of endeavor have been 
grouped by the companies, depending upon the 
normal rate of loss which may be expected in 
those businesses. Among those lines listed as 
extrahazardous and not solicited are diamonds 
and jewelry, furs, scrap iron and junk, patent 
medicines and jobbing of w'oolens. 

The determination of the premium is compli- 
catetl and depends upon a number of factors, 
'riie more important of these are a charge for 
the number of thousands of dollars of protection 
obtained under the indiviilual account limit 
sped lied in the table of ratings and a charge for 
the gross volume of sales. 'The amount of the 
charge for the individual account limit varies for 
the different ratings, and the rate per one 
thousand doMars ('f sales is lower if the sales 
exceed a certain amount. 

in addition to serving as a means of indemni- 
fication of "luisual lo.sses this form of insurance 
serves as collateral on merchandise accounts 
financed by banks and as protection for accounts 
receivable as a business asset. It provides a 
con.servative guide for the extension of credit 
and through collection service and its assi.stance 
in settling ovenlue accounts makes possible 
considerable salvaging on bad and tloubtful ac- 
counts. It sometimes prevents loss when a con- 
cern is unable to jmy its creditors at once be- 
cause of inability to collect slow accounts; the 
insurance comjiany c.in pay the creditors and 
wait for the slow accounts rather than allow .1 
costly liquidation to be forced. It has been most 
frecjuently used in the followii g lines: lumber, 
iron, steel, coal, hardware, textiles, pajicr, ad- 
vertising agencies, printing, shoe arul clothing 
manufacture. 

'Flic idea of guaranteeing foreign debts goes 
baek to tbe lime of the South Sea bubble, and 
mutual pooling or sharing of credits has been 
practised spasmodically for over a century by 
merchants who found it neces.sarv to combine 
their resources in order successfully to consum- 
mate some kiiul of commercial venture. The 
first foreign credit insurance policy is believed 
to have been written by one of Lloyd’s under- 
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writers over thirty-five years ago and was con- 
fined to the insurance of commercial bills of 
exchange. In Germany prior to the war the 
credit problem in foreign trade was handled bv 
the banks on the basis of information supplied 
by branch banks and the Schimmcljifeng Infor- 
mation Company. 'I'hc banks served exporters 
by discounting without recourse, that is, cashing 
the bill drawn by an exporter with no further 
responsibility on his part even though the im- 
porter ultimately failed to pay. It is, however, 
only since the World War that foreign or exjxirt 
credit insurance has shown any great di velop- 
ment. I'hc post-war need for restoring confi- 
dence in foreign trade, handicaj>}'>eil hy cur- 
rency disorders and unprecedented jioliticul 
transfonnations, led to experiments in a number 
of countries. In 1919 Great liritain created an 
Export Credits Department maintained by the 
government to promote export trade, but m 
spite of many revisions and extensions of the 
original plan it has not been very successful. A 
private stock company known as llu* Trade 
Indemnity Companv , Ltd., of Jvondon, estab- 
lished in 1917, has been since 1920 a most im- 
portant factor in obtaining credit information on 
foreign buyers and guaranteeing tbe collection 
of accounts. During the same period the 
Frankfurter Allgemeine-\ er.sichenings-A.-G., 
founded in i«S65, and the Ilernu's Kreditver- 
sicherung.sbank, A.(i., estaldished in 1917, 
subsidized by the state and cooperating with the 
ministry of economics, have been the prin- 
cipal export credit insurers in ( iermany. 

In l'>ance L’ Assurance Fran<,aise de Credit, a 
mutual society founded in 1923, provides both 
foreign and domestic insurance, and La Natio- 
nale, Compagnie d’Assurance« Cretlit el de 
Reassurances de 'I'oiite Nature, e.stablished in 
1924, furni.shes reinsurance and credit in- 
surance. L’Urbaine Credit, organized in 1924, 
does an extensive business and reinsures with 
the 'Frade Indemnity Company of London. In 
Holland there is the Nederlandsche Crediet- 
verzekering Mlj., established in 1925; in Italy 
the Societa Anonima Itali.ina per FAssicurazione 
del Credito Cornmerciale, established in 1927; 
and in Noi way the Norsk Aktieselskap Promoter 
Kredit og Skadesforsikring, founded in 1924. 

In the United States the American Manu- 
facturers’ Foreign Credit Insurance Exchange, 
formed in 1921, has been the only underwriting 
company of importance and all of the cleveloji- 
rnent in this country has been through priv^ate 
capital. In sharp contrast is the European situa- 
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tion, where the governments have usually 
reinsured the catastrophe hazard and frequently 
a part of the normal risk. Italy in 1^27 organized 
a national institute of insurance to guarantee for 
the account of the state certain credits subject to 
special risks. In Germany the budget of 1926 
contained a substantial sum for export insurance 
to be added to the sum pro\ided for e.xporters 
dealing with Soviet Russia. In France the 
mini.ster of commerce was authorized in 1928 to 
guarantee in the name of the state up to bo per- 
cent of the value of certain exports of national 
interest. Most of the ])rivate companies in 
EurojH'an coiintrie.s are of the stock variety, 
whereas the American Manufacturers’ Foreign 
Credit Insurance J^xch.inge is a reciprocal mu- 
tual which has combined a credit information 
clearing house with a system of guaranteeing the 
collection of foreign accounts. 'I’he reciprocal 
form of organization was selei'ted for a definite 
purpo.se. It j-irovides the best means for obtain- 
ing accurate data relative to thi' financial status 
of foreign buyers. No independent bureaus had 
been able to provide such information satis- 
factorily; but it has been possible to persuade 
firms enrolled as members of an insurance or- 
ganization to supply information regarding their 
credit experience for mutual benefit at lowest 
cost of insurance. 

In aildition t() the difficulty of obtaining 
credit infoimation the guaranteeing of the ac- 
counts of foreign buyers is much more compli- 
cated than that pertaining to domestic buyers. 
’Fhe trade practises of the different countries 
vary, the ffuctuating rates of foreign exchange 
affect the value of a bill of exchange, the laws 
with reference to in.solvency are not uniform, 
and political considerations are frequently of 
iinjiortance. 

Hecause of these hazards forms of policies for 
individual shipments only have been used ex- 
teiisivelv, and only a fraction, such as one half or 
three fourths of the bill of exchange, is insured. 
Floating policies covering all open accounts 
of buyers falling within certain territorial and 
credit restrictions are written now, however, 
and doubtless will become more liberal as the 
knowledge of this field increases. The premiums 
vary with the country in which the buyer is 
locate d, the terms of jiaymcnt and the standing 
of the exporter himself. 

Relatively the growth of export credit in- 
suratice has been more rapid than that of do- 
mestic credit insurance; and if the governments 
of the various exporting nations are willing to 


reinsure the catastrophe hazard, undoubtedly 
this form of insurance will grow and continue to 
be of special importance in connection with the 
search for new markets. 

II. J. Loman 

Sit: iNsuHANc’ii; Mlucantile Credit; International 
'PRA or; HxpoR'r Crldiis. 

(Consult: Riei^el, Rfibcrt, and Loman, H. J., Insurance 
l*nnn files and Practices (rev. ed. New York i<;2y) eh. 
xxvii; Loman, II. J., The Insurance of Foreiftn (Iredtt'i 
(1 Philadelphia 1923); Ahrens, Heinrich, Die Kxport- 
kreditversuherun^, Hamburger Witlschafts- und 
sociiilnissenschalLlichc Schriften, vol. ix (Rostock 
1929); Schlesinj^er, (ieor^, Zur Frufjr drs Kreditcs und 
der Krediiverdihcriinfi (Berlin 1929); Ancey, Cesar, 
Ia’s rtsques du ertuht (Paris 192(1); Bouchet, T., Jam 
(• uarnntte des credits commcrciaux et V assurance-credit 
(Paris 1925); (Jreal Britain, Department of Overseas 
Trade, Credit Insurance Committee, Report (London 
1926); Nixon, F. II., “CVcdit Insurance” in Insurance 
Institute of l^ndon, Journal, vol. xx (1927) 120-35. 

CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS. See 
Mercantile Cri-dit. 

CREDTr MOBILIER. See Investment Bank- 
ini;. 

CREDIT UNIONS. See Cooi*fration, section 
on United SrAi Es and Canada. 

CREIGHTON, MANDEEL (i843-i()oi), 
English historian and churchman. Creighton 
was born of a merchant family in Carlisle, lie 
studied at Oxforil, entered the ministry and 
was bishop of Peterborough from 1891 to 1897 
and of the See of London from 1S97 until his 
death. He was actively interested in j roblems 
of education ami was a member of the commis- 
sion which drew up the statutes of the Uni- 
versity t)f London. Creighton was likewise a 
jiotent force in the stimulation of historical 
studies, especially in ecclesiastical history. He 
became the first profes.sor of ecclesiastical his- 
tory at Cambridge in iSS^, the first president of 
the Church Historical Society in 1894 and the 
first editor of the English Historieal Review 
in 1886. 

As a historian Creighton’s chief importance 
rests on his History of the Papacy from the Great 
Sihistn to the Sack of Rotne (5 vols., London 
1882-94; new ed., 6 vols., 1897). He originally 
planned this work as a history of the papacy 
during the Reformation but found it necessary 
to go back to the weakening of papal power and 
prestige at the time of the schism. The Reforma- 
tion was for him the most important event in 
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modern times. It was, however, not an inevitable 
outcome of the growth of Protestant evangelical 
spirit but rather a revolt against the absolutist 
administration of the papacy that could easily 
have been avoided by a more tactful and mod- 
erate policy of the popes. His work was in- 
tended not as a history of the Reformation but 
rather as an account of the papacy as a factor in 
European affairs. 

Creighton’s interest on the whole was more 
political than religious or social. Hence his 
complete neglect of the deeper religious forces 
at work and of the more important social aspects 
of the Reformation. The force of individual 
personality too was for him tlie most important 
factor in historical development. His history is 
thus a history of the popes rather than of the 
p.ipacy as an institution, hence his characteristic 
method of concluding a period with a brilliant 
characterization of the leading personality of the 
time. In contrast to J^ord Acton, whose historical 
writing was motivated and colored by a moral 
earnestness and passion for modern liberalism 
and tolerance, Creighton pursued what he called 
the historical method of progress. He aimed to 
“understand the j'>ast as a whole, to note in ev<Ty 
age the thing that was accomplished, the ideas 
which clothed themselves with jiowcr” and 
above all to estimate these only in reference to 
the times in which they occurred. It is this 
wiiich accounts for the moderateness of his 
treatment of the moral delinquencies of the 
Renaissance popes, a fact which brought down 
upon him the attack of Lord Acton. It is this 
also, perhaps, which accounts for the criticism 
of his work as dull and lacking in picturesque- 
ness. “1 am afraid,” he once .said, “that I regard 
history as a branch of science, not of novel 
writing.” 

Koppel S. Pinson 

Consult: Ociphton, I^uise, Life ami Letters of 
MandeV Creighton, 2 vols. (I^tjnJon 1(104); Jenkins, 
Claude, “Bishop CreiKhton’s View of History” in 
Church Quarterly Review, vol. cix (1930) 193-238. 

CRETNIER, SIR WILLIAM RANDAL (1828- 
1908), British labor leader and peace worker. He 
was a worker in the building trades. In the 
period of reviving working class activity begin- 
ning in the late fifties and the .sixties he was 
active in organizing unions, promoting industrial 
arbitration and championing democratic re- 
forms. Out of the Workmen’s Peace Associa- 
tion, which he founded in 1871, grew the Inter- 
national Arbitration League. This organization 


sponsored propaganda, especially among work- 
ers, for the negotiation of general arbitration 
treaties and for the establishment of a permanent 
inteniational court. Cremer was a working class 
member of Parliament from 18S5 to 1895 and 
from 1900 to 1908 and was affiliated with the 
Liberal i>arty, .stoutly opposing the independent 
labor movement. In Parliament he opposes! the 
increase of armaments, imperialism and the 
Boer War. In 18S7 and 1895 he pre.sented to the 
American government rnemoriak bearing an 
impre.ssive number of signatures of members of 
Parliament, urging a general arbitration treaty. 
An indirect result of the first memorial was the 
founding of the Inter-Parliamentary Ibiion in 
1889, in which he took the initiative. He played 
a prominent role in its subsequent development. 
His eooperation with French parliamentarians 
and labor leaders helped establish the entente 
cordiale. In 1903 he received the Nobel Peace 
Prize. CYemer’s significance is twofoUl: he was 
one of the most imj>ortant leaders in founding a 
realistic international peace organization and he 
effected a liaison between the labor and peace 
movements. 

MerlJ' E. Curti 

Comult' Evans, Howard, Sir Randal Cfen/er, Ili\ Life 
and \Vot\ (London mo(j), l)a\is, H.wne, Amom* the 
World\ Peatetnahers (New >'()rk i(>o7); EukhoB, R., 
“I>ic interparl.iincnl.u'isc he I nion (1884 1914)” in 
Zcitsihnjl Jur Politih, \ol. viii (uji.s) 452 93. 

CREMIEUX, ADOLPHE ISAAC MOLSE 
( i 79()- j 88 o ), Franco-jewish slati'sman. Cre- 
mieux was the .son of a merchant who was a 
town official in Nimes during the 'Perror. He 
entered public life under the Restoration as de- 
fense counsel in a scries of celebrated political 
trials. As deputy from 1 842 to 1 848 he sat with 
the dynastic opposition and after vain elevxaith 
hour efforts to maintain the July monarchy 
joined the revolutionary government of 1848, 
servang as a link between conservative bourgeois 
and Left elements. Although he helped actively 
to quell proletarian risings he finally resigned 
because of his colleagues’ increasing counter- 
rcvolutionarism. After supporting Louis Napo- 
leon for president he joined the opposition and 
was imprisoned by the coup d’etat. Refea.sed, he 
retired to the bar. He reentered jiolitics as a 
republican in 18^9, was minister of justice in the 
government of n.ational defense' in 1870-71 and 
in 1875 became a senator for life. 

An ardent advocate of political emancipation 
for Jews, Cremieux refused to take the Jewish 
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oath (which was subsequently abolished), de- 
manded equal government subventions for all 
cults, repeatedly proposed dij>Iomatic action on 
behalf of French Jews subjected to discrimina- 
tion abroad, defended Jews accused of ritual 
murder at Damascus in 1840, lectured before 
the Kumariiaii parliament on liberalism and the 
Jewish question and effected the emancipation 
of Algerian Jewry. In addition he inaugurated a 
philanthrojiic and educational program to 
westernize (which in practise was from a 
Jewish point of view to denationalize) and fit for 
full citizenship in liberal national states the Jews 
of eastern liurope and the Levant and to secure 
their emancijialion. in order to further this 
program in iSbo he helped establish the 
Alliance Israelite Univensellc, of which he was 
president for sixteen years, and called for inter- 
national Jewish support. Despite opposition 
from jews in Kngland, Austria and Germany 
who feared for their local status, he made it an 
etfective instrument. 

Cremieu.x’ general political views and his 
Jewi.sh interests were intimately related. Ilis 
special status as a Jew made him an unusually 
libera] bourgeois lawyer, his liberalistn (lelined 
his Jewish attitiules even to making possible the 
baptism of his children. While his Jewish 
achievements are less significant than those of a 
Mendelssohn, his political than those of a 
Lassalle, the combination makes him a classic 
example of the w'cst European Jew at the flood 
tide of nineteenth century emancipation. 

Hrrbert S()1.(av 

Consult: Reunion eanvaquec par ralHance Israelite 
umverselle en aout iS^S (Paris i87K) p. 50 58; 
Duhnovv, .S. M., Wcltnesihidite des judischcn I'olkes, 
10 vols. (Herlin 1025 20) vol. i\; Leven, N., Ctni/uante 
ans d'lnstoirr: rallunue israehtr umverselle, 2 vtils. 
(Paris igii- 20); Hlane, Louis, J^ages d'hisUnre dc la 
r&i'olutwn de fh'rier JS4S (Pans 1850), 

CRKVECOEIIR, MICHEL-GUILLAUME 
JEAN DE (1735-1813), Franco- American es- 
sayist. Oevccoeiir was born near Caen in 
Normandy of an aristocratic family and was 
educated partly in England. He served under 
Montcalm in New France and between 1759 
and i7()() traveled widely in the English colo- 
nies. P'rom the latter year until 1778 he lived 
the life of a small farmer in Orange county. 
New York. Because of his loyalist sympathies 
he became a refugee in New York City in 1778. 
Two veais later he was permitted to return to 
F'rance, where he remained until the end of the 
war. He was French consul at New York from 


1783 to 1790, when failing health compelled 
him to leave America for the last time. His 
later years w'ere spent for the most part in 
retirement. 

Crevecoeur’s significance for his own age has 
several aspects. He gave to Englishmen and 
F'renchmcn through the two books published 
during his lifetime a pleasantly written and 
accurate description of American fishermen, 
farmers and frontiersmen. The Letters from an 
American Farmer gave its author a place, al- 
though a minor one, among American men of 
letters. As consul at New York during the 
period of reconstruction which followed the 
revolution Crevecoeur was active in a significant 
movement to improve American husbandry. 
Visioning the development of the republic as 
an agricultural and commercial nation such 
leaders as Robert R. Livingston and George 
Washington turned for counsel to Imgland. 
where an agricultural revolution was under way. 
Crevecoeur, throwing himself enthusiastically 
into the new movement, sought to bring French 
influence to bear on American agricultural 
thought. He assisted in introducing sainfoin, 
lucerne (alfalfa), the vetches, vignon and ratine 
de disette to American agriculturists. He aidetl 
the American scientific pionceis who were es- 
tablishing botanical gardens. Over the signature 
Agricola he addressed through the press a series 
of letters to American fanners. 

'Fhe suppressed writings published in 1925 
have made possible a clearer understanding of 
Crevecocur’s mind, d’hc farmer essayist had 
a deep sympathy for the common people while 
he remained at lieart an aristocrat. His descrip- 
tion of the struggle against nature of the Ameri- 
can husbantlman is the work of a man who was 
almost equally interested in natural and social 
phenomena. His discussion of the rewards of 
life for the independent American farmer is 
part of a philosophy which seems to have had 
its origin in a desire to escape from the arti- 
ficialities of French life. A further development 
of the Crevecoeur philosophy of life may be 
found in the essay Liberty of Worship, describing 
the religious vagaries of an American frontier 
community where no established church exer- 
cised a restraining influence. 

The American Revolution stirred Crevecoeur. 
He w'as impressed by the tragedy and moral 
desolation which it brought to the common 
people. He recorded the sufferings of patriots 
and loyalists alike. Mercilessly he portrayed the 
baser motives of many patriots of the less privi- 
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leged class in a vigorous and unfinished dra- 
matic piece called American Landscapes. For 
the twentieth century investigator of social 
history Crevecoeur’s writings make available 
an almost unique picture of the life in peace 
and war of the common people of the northern 
provinces in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Kalpii Hemry Gabriel 

Important Works'. Letters from an Ameruan Farmer 
(l^ondon 17S2, new cd. 1703); Voyat>e dam la haute 
Penmylranie et dam I'etat de Neiv Yntk, 3 vols. 
(Pans iSoi); Slid dies of Fiifiteenth C'rnlury America, 
ed. by II. L. Bourdin, R. II. (Jabriel, and S. 'P. Wil- 
liams (New Iia\en iy2s), containimj a lar^e number 
of Cr^vecoeu^’s wrilmKs hitherto unknown, “Creve- 
cocur on the Suscjnchanna” ed. by II. L. Bourdin 
and S. T. Wdliams in Wdc Rei icn, n.s., vol. xiv 
(1924-25) 552-S4, and “Hospitals’' in Phdolouical 
Quarterly, vol. v ( 192 ( 1 ) i57-f>5, and “Sketch of a 
C’ontrast betwi'en the Spanish and the I')nRhi>h Colo- 
nies” in Ihinrrsity of ('.aUfornia ('Jironule, \ol. xxMii 
ti92(>) i.';2-h3- 

Consult' ParnriRton, V. I JMaiii Currents in Ameruan 
'J'houftht, 3 \oIs (New ’S'ork i()27 30) \oI. i, p 140- 
47; Mitchell, I P., St Jean de Cth'cioeuf (Nevs York 
1916); Cii‘\ecocut, R. dc, St. Jean de Crevetoeur, sa 
vie et scs our raises (Pans i8*S3). 

CUIMli. A social group, small or large, pos- 
sesses a vast number of l)elicfs, traditions, cus- 
toms and institutions which arc implicitly 
acceiMed by its members as relatively immu- 
table and as conducive to their well-being. 
Conduct which is believed to be in accord 
with these beliefs, traditions and institutions 
is praised and encouraged as socially bcneticial, 
while that which is lielieved to threaten or to 
injure them is condemned as antisocial. The 
conformist participates in the rewards distrib- 
uted bv the group lor desirable conduct and 
the nonconformist is brought into line by coer- 
cion which ranges from mild disapproval and 
ridicule to threats of expulsion from the group 
or of extinction. 

Antisocial conduct may be regarded as a 
universal phenomenon, a function of group life; 
but the extent tlicrcof, the particular forms it 
takes and the nature of the reaction it provokes 
arc variables which are intimately dependent 
on the cultural status and the social organiza- 
tion of the group. In some social groups today 
theft, infanticide, cannibalism, killing a police- 
man, cheating at cards or selling stock backed 
by imaginary assets are considered good and 
praiseworthy conduct. In other contemporary 
groups some or all of these activities are more 
or less severely castigated. 


In preliteratc groups no conduct is more 
severely condemned than that which is believed 
to offend supernatural powers. Even such acts 
a.s breaches 0/ the hunting rules arc associated 
with magical and religious concepts and there- 
fore partake of the nature of sacrilege. In mod- 
ern times the Inquisition and the witchcraft 
trials are evidences of the strength of religious 
concepts. As late as the middle ol the seven- 
teenth century the Quakers who came to the 
Massachusetts colony were punished corporally 
and capitally as “blasphemous hereticks,” and 
executions for the crime of sacrilege occurred 
in France a century later during the age of 
Rousseau and Voltaire. With increased knowl- 
edge of natural phenomena the social reaction 
to offen.ses against the ilcities has grown weaker, 
but even today the teaching of scientific the- 
ories which contradict the Scriptures is in many 
comnuinities regarded as antisocial and in some 
states is cyen a punishable offense. Laws pro- 
hilating blasphemy also remain on the statute 
books of many modern states and arc still occa- 
sionally enforced. 

In some preliterate groups the exposure of 
female infants and the burial alive of the old 
and infirm are held to be socially desirable 
forms of conduct. I'hc taking of the life of an 
enemy under certain circumstances is today 
generally regarded as a meritorious act. In some 
groups it is also considered justifiable for a 
father to kill the seducer of his daughter or 
for a betrayed husband to kill his w'ife or her 
jiaramour or both. Private property is today 
held almost as sacred as life, and thrift is a 
social virtue. In some contemporary groups and 
in many primitive societies, however, hoarding 
is an antisocial act. Standards of good and of 
bad behavior are not con.stant; on the contrary, 
they are in a state of flux, some changing im- 
perceptibly, others appearing, disappearing and 
reappearing with relatively great freedom, de- 
pending on the rate of social change. The 
greatest divergence of standards is found in 
comparison between the master and the slave, 
the conqueror and the conquered, the rural 
and the urban dweller, the capitalist and the 
worker, the old and the rising generations and 
even between the stages in the development of 
an individual’s personality. 

The concept of antisocial conduct has not 
been defined or developed to the degree of 
precision which would make comparative sci- 
entific research possible. The criminologist 
studies such conduct only in one of its mani- 
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festations, crime, assuming that crime is an 
adetiuatc sample of it. Crime is a legal concept, 
although some writers have used the term in- 
discriminately t(y denote antisocial, immoral or 
sinful behavior. According to law crime is any 
form of conduct which is forbidden by the 
law under pain of some punishment. 'I'hc extent 
to which crime and antisocial conduct may 
coincide depends on many factors. I n prelitcrate 
society the tribal tabus and customs, which 
bind together relatively small groups with essen- 
tially common desires, jierform in part the 
functions of a penal code. With the evolution 
of the state and the growth of governmental 
machinery for the regulation of social relations 
by force and the adjustment of conllicts be- 
tween individual and group interests, the rela- 
tive identity of crime and antisocial conduct 
disappears, 'i'his is (‘Specially true where the 
criminal law establishes norms of conduct for 
large and complex communities where social 
differentiation is great and the number of differ- 
ent and conflicting interest groujis is very high. 
What the law calls crime is merely conduct 
which is declared to be socially harmful by the 
group or groups in a state which are powerful 
enough to influence legislation. The concepts 
of crime and of antisocial conduct may vary 
so greatly in a feudal society, where these groups 
are small, and in states where social life is highly 
organized and diflerentiated, such as in modem 
industrial democracies, that crime ceases to be 
a reliable index of antisocial conduct. 

'JVeason, murder, certain sexual offenses and 
some serious offenses again.st property are fairly 
constant in the criminal laws of the world, with 
relatively similar definitions. The criminal law- 
in the case of some of these offenses (felonies, 
crimes, Vcrhrrchcn, dclitti) may furnish a good 
index to the standards of antisocial conduct 
current in the group. In addition to the.se 
offenses, however, the increasing complexity of 
social life has led to tlie creation by the state 
of a vast number of laws which strike at forms 
of conduct peculiar to some particular type of 
social organization. Roscoe Pound in his Crimi- 
nal Justice in America has found in analyzing 
the criminal laws of Rhode Island that the 
revised public law-s of 1S22 defined 50 crimes 
while the title, “Of Crimes and Punishment,” 
of the general laws of 1923 defined 212. More 
than half of the offenses that may be prosecuted 
by the state and punished by fine and imprison- 
ment or both are contained in special laws 
passed since 1872 dealing with such problems 


as the protection of workers in industry, the 
regulation of motor vehicle traffic, the regula- 
tion of selling of securities and of merchandise 
and the enforcement of liquor jirohibition laws. 
He concludes that during the last hundred years 
the number of crimes for which one could be 
prosecuted in Rhode Island has multiplied by 
eight. 'Phis criminali'/ation of condutt has come 
as a rc.sult of the social growth and differentia- 
tion of an industrial civilization. Many of these 
crimes are not considered antisocial by large 
groups within the state. The sale of intoxicating 
beverages, for instance, although a crime in the 
United States is not, as has been shown in 
recent political elections or referenda, consid- 
ered as antisocial conduct by all groups. In the 
case of such ollenscs the usefulness of criminal 
law as an index of anti.social conduct completely 
breaks down. 

There is a close relation between the cultural 
enviionment and the techTii(]ue of crime. 'Phe 
thugs of India strangle then* victims; any other 
method would be contrary to group custom. 
In some groujis poison, in otlu-rs the stiletto, 
the blackjack, the revolver or the machine gun, 
is used by the murderer, d'he profes.sional .safe 
blow'cr is not only a ])roduct of a mercantile 
society but his techniijue has kept .steji with 
the development of scit'iict-. Org.mized crime 
is no modern phenomenon, but it is in the con- 
temporary United States with its highly cen- 
tralized business enterprises, its mergers and 
its tru.sts that such crime has reached its su- 
preme development by utilizing for its execution 
the technicjues of modern business. 

Inadequate as the legal definition of crime 
may be, a vast amount of data has been col- 
lected by those agencies which are entrusted 
w'ith the enforcement and the execution of law. 
These data, mainly statistical, have been used 
by students for three main purposes: the deter- 
mination of trends in crime, the determination 
of the composition and characteristics of the 
criminal class and the objectification of admin- 
istrative processes. Of these only the first two 
will be discus.sed in this article. 

'Phe extent of crime in modern society and 
the trends evident in the various types of crime 
cannot be determined without examining the 
nature of crimin.il statistics. A very few nations 
have gathered statistics of crime for a century, 
some for half a century and most nations for 
only a quarter of a cenlury or less. The statistics 
arc gathered by official agencies wffiich come 
into direct contact with the crime, the criminal 
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or both, and they make possible tabulations 
which mark definite steps from the occurrence 
of the crime to the final discharge of the con- 
vict. The earliest of these steps is the report 
of the offense to the police and the arrest of 
the suspect; one of the last is prisoii statistics 
culminating in statistics of discharge after pun- 
ishment. On the basis of this or that step crime 
rates have been instituted to indicate the extent 
and the trend of crime in a given community, 
but the value of these rates as crime indices 
varies considerably with the type of rate used. 

Criminal statistics deal only with recorded 
crimes, for in no society is it possible to detect 
all criminal acts cornmittetl. Ivvcn murder, 
which is perhaps the most difiicult to conceal, 
is not always detecteil. Only a very small pro- 
portion of such oilenscs as burglary or ]>etty 
theft arc likely to reach the attention of the 
authorities, and the proportion of offenses 
against public order known to the police arc 
probably extremely small. 

If the rate used as an index of crime condi- 
tions in the community is to be of any value 
it must be assumed to remain in a constant 
prof)()rtionate relationship to tliose conditions. 
In general, it may be said that tfie value ot a 
crime rate for index jnirposes is in inverse ratio 
to the procedural distaiu'C between tlie coin- 
mi.ssion of the crime and tlie recording of it 
as a statistical unit. An index based on crimes 
reported to or known to the police is superior 
to others, and an index based on statistics of 
penal treatment, particularly pri.son .statistics, 
is the poorest. Hut the v<;ry nature of the olfense 
may render even the first tyjie of iiulex invalid. 
When the offense seriously injures accepted 
social v^alues, is of a public nature and proni[>ts 
the injured party to bring it to the attention of 
the authorities it is likely to allord the basis 
for a good crime index. If it is not considered 
serious, is private or secret or of such a nature 
that the victim wishes to conceal it, any index 
based upon it will be of doubtful value. 

The human equation represented by those 
who enforce and execute the law must also be 
taken into account in the interpretation of crim- 
inal statistics. 'Ilie police, the prosecutors, the 
judges and the pardoning authorities, to whom 
the application of the law is entrusted, are 
themselves the products of a giv'^en cultural 
milieu. The percentage of arrests to crimes in 
Cleveland fell from 38 in U)Z 2 to 21 in iqaq. 
The total complaints for principal major offenses 
in Baltimore fell from 11,261 in 1923 to 7950 


in 1929, while the total arrests there increased 
from 5097 to 5153. In 1S75 512.7 persons 
per 100,000 population in Pennsylvania were 
charged with crime in the courts and there were 
86.6 convictions; in 1924 the corresponding 
figures were 483.5 and 248.4. In Indiana in 1908 
77 percent of all arre.sts resulted in conviction, 
while in 1028 only 5() percent were found 
guilty. An annual average of 255.67 indictable 
offenses per 100,000 population was known to 
the police in Kngland and Wales between 1900 
and 1904, and 172.71 persons were tried for 
these offenses; in the period from 1922 to 1926 
the corresponding figures w^erc 298.12 and 
158.71, showing diametrically o}>posed trends. 
'I’hese illustrations show that the efficiency of 
the agencies of the law and their administrative 
policies are important elements in determining 
the trctuls of recorded crime. 

Finally, since change.s in such factors as age, 
se.x and race distribution in a population occur 
over a period of time, the statistical refinement 
of even the best crime rate is impossible unless 
the general population statistics of the commu- 
nity permit it. 

Offenses reported to or known to the police 
have not hitherto been publisheil except by a 
few countries or localities. Oreat Britain leads 
the world m this respect, and within the last 
few years Finland and the United States have 
followed Its e.xanq)le. The ITnited States, how- 
ever, due to kuk of mandatory power, relies 
entirely on the voluntary coo]H‘ration of police 
officials. The statistical data offered in this 
article an* therelorc drawn largely from judicial 
criminal statistics. Although both American and 
foreign data are given they do not permit of 
com}>arison. Statistics cannot be used in their 
j^resent .state, if evtT, as indices of the compara- 
tive criminality of nations, due to great inter- 
national variations in social conditions, legis- 
lative practises and administrative jMilicies. 

Only the most serious offenses against the 
law cause a .stigma to be attached to the offender. 
Were it otherwise, the p.sychic burden of crimi- 
nality carried by the average community to- 
day would be immense, for the multiplication 
of legal })rohibitions has made it difficult for 
any one of its members to lead a completely 
law abiding life. Imrtimately, the serious of- 
fenses compose but a relatively small part of 
the sum total of violations of the law. In Los 
Angeles, for instance, with a population in 1930 
of 1,238,048 there were, during the fiscal year 
1929-30, 9618 arrests for felonies, 50,901 arrests 
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for state misdemeanors, 10,540 arrests for vio- 
lations of city ordinances ami 247,otS3 traffic 
citations. Of major offenses reported to police 
departments of the United States in Octoher, 
1930, a typical month, 70.S percent were lar- 
cenies, 18.3 Inirj^laries, 5.(8 robbery, 3.8 aggra- 
vated assault, 0.9 murder ami manslaughter 
and 0.4 raj^e. in Massachusetts in 1929 there 
were 7508 arrests for offenses against the per- 
Sf)n, 14,143 for offenses against jiroperty and 
184,348 for offenses against public order. Dur- 
ing the same year in Canada 89.1 percent of 
the convictions were for minor ofienses. In 
1927, ibi.39 persons jier 100,000 population 
were tried in Lngland and Wales for indictable 
offenses and 1,572.47 for non-indictable ones. 
In Italy in 1926 there were 502 charges per 
100,000 population for thefts, 293 for assaults, 
178 for defamations and insults, 104 for offenses 
against public order, authority and trust, 79 
for frauds, 13 for robbery and allied offenses 
and 8.7 for murder and manslaughter. In (ier- 
many in 1927, 41.5 percent of those convicted 
of ofienses against the law of the Reich were 
offenders against property , 35.8 ollenders against 
state, public policy and religion, 22.3 offenders 
against the person and 0.4 offenders against 
public trust. In Japan in 1926 the police dis- 
posed of 6b8,h44 minor violations by fine or 
detention, and courts of first instance fouiul 
47,451 ])ersons guilty of violations of special 
criminal laws, such as health and industrial 
laws, and 104,368 of violations of the criminal 
code, the last group including 62,317 gamblers. 

Recent decades have seen a tremendous in- 
crease in minor offenses against public order, 
a fairly general increase in ofienses against 
property and a reduction in violent crimes, 
'rhe World War and the demobilization period 
caused great social disturbances, which were 
reflected in temyiorary increase of crimes against 
property in particular and also in offenses 
against trust, such as frauds and embezzlements. 
While the* crime rates in most countries show 
much parallelism, a consideration of the data 
indicates great divergences. Indictable offenses 
known to the police in England and Wales 
decreased from 448.75 per 100,000 population 
in 1857 to 298.12 in 1922-26; the lowest figure, 
251, was reached in 1915-19 and the highest 
since 1(885 (S9 in 1922 -26. 'I'he number of 
persons tried for these otfen.ses fell uninter- 
ruptedly from 276.76 in 1857 -66 to 158.71 in 
1922-26. Of indictable ofienses known to the 
police, from 1900 to 1926 a considerable in- 


crease is noted in burglaries, larcenies, sex 
offenses ami frauds; the greatest decrease oc- 
curred in offenses against the person. In the 
case of persons tried for non-indictable offenses 
the period from 1857 to 1866 showed an annual 
average of 178S.51 per 100,000 population, 
which rose to 2331.43 in 1(872 76 and fell to 
its lowest figure, 1457.43, during 1915-19. The 
rate for 1922 -26 was 1481.02. 'bhe fluctuations 
were largely due to corre.sjionding changes in 
the rate of assault, which fell from 419.70 to 
88.21. Malicious tlainage ofienses also dropped 
from 86.42 to 38.69, and thefts from 59.98 to 
9.12. On the other hand, ofienses against high- 
way acts rose from 42.57 to 498.10. 

In (lermany tluring the period 1882-86 the 
annual average of persons convicted for ofienses 
against state, religion and public onler was 1 19 
per 100,000 population of punishable age. The 
correspoiuling figure for 1923-27 was 358. I’he 
number of those convicted for ofienses against 
the person fell from 377 to 261, while the figure 
for offenses against property rose from 505 to 
751 ; woimdings, assaults ami petty thefts showed 
a significant decline. A slight incre.ise was noted 
in the homicide rate, anil a great increase in 
abortions, frauds and forgeries, 'bhe \ears 191S- 
25 showed a U'mjiorary abnormal rise in con- 
victions for piactically all offenses. 

In Japan the number id eonvicted offenders 
rose from 262.7 per 100,000 population in 
18(82 (86 to 413.9 in 1892-96 and fell to 152.2 
in the period 1922 26. 

Ill Norway the number per 100,000 popula- 
tion convicted on felony charges fell from 177 
in 1(872 to 115 in 1907 ami alter a rise to 31J. 
in 1918 fell to 139 in 1926. The misdemeanor 
rate ro.se from 9^2 in 1872 to 3020 in 1916 and 
has fluctuated in later years at a little above 2000. 

In Canada convictions for serious offenses 
rose from 206 per 100,000 population in 1876 
to 395 in IQ14, fell to 231 in 1917 and again 
rose to 359 in 1929. Of these offenses those 
against the person declined from 125 in 1876 
until the end of the century, then rose to a 
peak of 157 in 1914 ami reached a new low', 
81, in 1922. Since that time a gradual increase 
has been noted; in 1929 there were to6. During 
the period in question convictions for offenses 
against property rose from 78 to 212, the highest 
figure of the scries. Convictions for minor 
offenses increased steadily from 508 in 1876 
to 2928 in 1929. The greatest increase from 
loi to 1850 was noted in offenses against the 
municipal acts and by-laws. Convictions for 
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liquor law violations and drunkenness rose from 
318 to 593, the year 1913 showing the high peak 
of 889. The conviction rate for both major and 
minor offenses rose from 714 in 1876 to a cli- 
max of 3286 in 1929. 

In the United States no nation wide judicial 
statistics exist, and while national police statis- 
tics are now lieing collected they arc of um) 
recent origin to l>e of any value for comparative 
purposes. One is forced, therefore, to rely upon 
statistics from a few states. In A'lassachusetts, 
which alone publishes state wide arrest figures, 
the total number of arrests rose from 106,428 
in 1903 to 205,999 in 1929. 'The population of 
the state increased from 2,805,346 in 1900 to 
4,250,104 in 1930, indicating that the rise from 
1 1,465 to 14,143 in the total arrests for offenses 
against property represents a relative decrease 
per population unit. Arrests for crimes against 
the person fell from 8260 to 7508 and those 
for crimes against public order rose from 86,703 
to 184,348, a relati\ely great decrease and in- 
crease. In Connecticut, which publishes annual 
statistics of prosecutions, the gro.ss number for 
sex offenses inen-asetl from 59 to 207 between 
1904 and 1928, Prosecution for offenses against 
property rose from 489 to 559; murder and 
manslaughter cases increased from 23 to 37, 
and assault cases dropped irom 244 to 143. 
Cases of breach of peace and similar offenses 
rose from 96 to 233, drunkenness and vagrancy 
from tSo to 325, and motor vehicle violations 
from none to 49S. d’hc total of prosecutions 
increased during that period from 1316 to 2259, 
w'hile the population increased proportionately 
from 908,420 to 1,606,903 in 1930. 'Phe peak 
of the total gross rate was reached in 1925, and 
chat for serious offenses was reached in 1917. 
The peak of prosecutions for liquor law viola- 
tions came in 1924, and motor vehicle offenses 
have been steadily rising. 

In Indiana one out of every 53 citizens was 
charged with a criminal offen.sc in 1908; in 
1928 one out of 35. During the.se decades felony 
charges rose 103 percent and misdemeanor 
charges 46 percent per population unit. The 
charges of robbery, burglary, rape, assault, 
homicide and larceny altogether increased 54 
percent, the greatest increase occurring in the 
first and the smallest in the last mentioned 
offense. 

In New York state the annual average of 
felony convictions per 1 00,000 population in 
1903-07 was 60.06. This figure rose to 87.03 
in 1913-17, fell to 76.68 in 1918-22 and in- 


creased slightly to 77.34 in 1923-27. During 
these periods convictions for offenses against 
the penson steadily increased from ii.l to 16.8, 
while those against property fcH from 36.49 to 
26.44. 1 ntoxication con\ ictions rose from 204 .96 
to 290.20 in 1913 17, fell after the war to 
117.74 five-year period to 

143.53. Convictions for misilemeanors rose 
steadily from 177-46 to 372.84, while convic- 
tions for minor assaults, thefts, vagrancy, liquor 
and tax law violations fell from 164.5 to 81.0. 
'Phe rate for convictions as a whole rose from 
607.5 6* 792.92 during 1913-17, fell 

to a low point, 503.34, in the sub.sequent period 
and increased to 674.66 in 1923-27. 

In Pennsylvania total convictions per 100,000 
population fell from 86.6 in 1875 to 66.1 in 
1910 and then rose rapidly to 248.4 in 1924. 
Comparing merely the first and the last years 
of the series, convictions for offenses against 
the jKTson are seen to have risen from 22.9 
to 27.2, those for gainful offenses against pro}>- 
erty from 32.5 to 71.1, for offenses against sex 
morality from 8.0 to 19.1, again.st the adminis- 
tration of government from 1.5 to 5.2, again.st 
public health and safety from i.r to 23.3, 
again.st sobriety and good order from 6.9 to 
8.3 and against public policy from 7.0 to 76.9. 
The only decline, from 2.8 to c.2, occurred in 
gainle.ss offenses again.st property. 

In California the number of jiersons per 
100,000 population charged with criminal of- 
fenses ro.se from 251 during the two fiscal years 
1904-06 to 367.6 m 1914 16 and 435.1 in 
1924 26 The corresporuling figures of persons 
convicted were 156.8, 246.6 and 241.4. The 
increase appears to have been largely in minor 
offenses, since the average number of persons 
per 100,000 population sentenced to institu- 
tional punishments was 133.7, ^43 -4 *45-5 

respectively. 

In Iowa from 1849-1927 the rate of convic- 
tions for criminal offenses per 100,000 popu- 
lation by five-year periods rose from 92 in 1850 
to 557 in 1925. 'I’hc high peak of 502 was 
reached in the five-year period 1873-77, 
which a steady decline occurred to 254 in 1908- 
12. For the 1901-26 period, during which the 
population rose from 2,231,853 in 1900 to 
2,419,927 in 1925, the gross number of felony 
convictions increased from 471 to 831, while 
those for misdemeanors rose from 758 to 2596. 
Of the total number of 1229 convictions in 
1901 liquor offenses accounted for 95 and auto- 
mobile offenses for i. In 1926 out of a total of 
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3427 convictions the corresponding figures were 
989 and 482. 

Claims have been frequently made that since 
the World War the United States has been 
engulfed by a crime wave. 'I’lic data cited above 
do not wholly support these claims; except 
where this wave reached its peak during the 
war years it began before the war and is still 
rising. In many of the states studied, recorded 
serious crimes have been declining since the 
war, but the increased use of motor transporta- 
tion and the passage of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment have contributed to a mounting rate of 
minor offenses against public order. Public 
agitation, which has expressed itself in a wave 
of ill considered repressive legislation, may be 
due to an increase in professional crime which 
unfortunately is not measurable by the aid of 
present criminal statistics. 'Fhe current belief 
in a crime wave may perhaps be understood 
if one considers the publicity which has been 
provoked by the spectacular nature of modern 
organized crime and the sinister shadows it has 
thrown on the agencies of law enforcement. 

Criminal statistics have also been used to 
throw light on the composition of the criminal 
class. It is difficult to say to what extent the 
criminals who are arrested, convicted or sent 
to prison, particularly the last group, are fair 
samples of the criminal class. Statistical data 
from judicial ami prison sources indicate that 
in most countries today crime is largely com- 
mitteil by youths, the age groups from 18 to 
25 yielding the highest jiroportion of offenders, 
particularly in crimes of violence. Here again 
the nature of the criminal law' must be taken 
into account. In Japan, for instance, the age 
groups from 30 to 40 show the highest convic- 
tifm rate, probably because over half of those 
found guilty are gamblers. There arc more 
male than female recorded criminals; the pro- 
portion is approximately 9 to i, although the 
entrance of women into occupations hitherto 
closed to them is tending to increase their 
recorded crime rates. Rural areas seem to con- 
tribute less to criminality than do urban dis- 
tricts, ami it is apparently from the lower social 
ranks of the uiEan dwellers that most appre- 
hended criminals are recruited. The relatively 
high recorded crime rates of Negroes, emigrants 
and economically unfortunate people are no 
doubt artificially raised by such factors as preju- 
dices against races or nationalities and the 
inability to obtain competent legal advice. 

'rhe desire to find a rational exjdanation of 


crime has led to the development of a host of 
theories about its origin. Evil spirits, sin, dis- 
ease, heredity, economic maladjustment and a 
number of other causative factors have been 
advanced, singly or together. The growth of 
science has tendeil to discourage monogenetic 
explanation of human comluct, and today most 
criminologists adoj^t a frankly eclectic view- 
point, although some of them are inclined to 
lay greater emphasis on heredity, others on 
environment. As the social sciences have thrown 
into bolder relief the cultural determinants of 
personality, many behavior forms which were 
assumed to be biologically determined have 
become adequately and perhaps better under- 
sUK>d in terms of the social situation. 'I'he high 
rate of crimes of violence in south Italy has 
freciuently been explained in terms of racial 
inheritance, as has the high homicidal rate of 
the Italian immigrant in the Ihiited States. It 
seems to have been adequately j')roved, how- 
ever, that the Americans born of south Italian 
parentage show a criminal distribution much 
more like that of the native stock than that of 
their parents. The low Jewish criTne rate, par- 
ticularly for crimes of violence, has frequently 
been explained on a racial basis, but it would 
be difficult to interpret the high crime rate of 
the Jewish diamond cutters of Amsterdam ex- 
cept in cultural terms. The individual’s bio- 
logic.d caj^acities for dexelopmcait must express 
themselves through social life which constantly 
molds and directs the process of expression. 
Antisocial conduct and crime are likely to 
flourish in heterogeneous groups where rapidly 
changing and conflicting standards of conduct 
exert a disorganizing influence upon the per- 
sonalities of their members. 

I’he existence of crime in a community is a 
challenge to its members, for on the whole its 
effects on ordered social growth may be re- 
garded as deleterious. ’I'lic waste in misdirected 
energy and the economic burden are enormous. 
It has been asserted, however, that to some 
extent crime serves a useful social end; that it 
creates solidarity in the group w'hich is injured 
by it; that it is essential for the maintenance of 
a moral code; and that in some forms of crimes 
one may see the signs of a new morality which 
in the future will govern social relations on a 
higher ethical plane. There is undoubtedly a 
measure of truth in these claims. On the other 
hand, it may be said that the solidarity of the 
law abiding group provokes in turn an opposing 
solidarity in the criminal group; that while good 
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behavior and bad behavior are essential corre- 
lates, a relatively small amount of the latter 
will sunice to i)r(>voke a social reaction; and 
that the concept of the so-called evolutive crimes 
is largely based on retrospective rationalization. 

I'he progress of the sciences of human be- 
luivior has in recent decades increasingly cen- 
tered attention on criminal behavior. ^J'hc last 
half century has seen the beginning of a crimi- 
nological science, and ofhci.il and jiruate agen- 
cies for the study of the criminal and his 
treatment have been raju'illy multij>Iving. 'I’he 
disastrous results of the World War have caused 
most countries to realize that a new orientation 
of penal agencies is necessary. In Europe many 
countries have already relorrned or are in the 
process of reforming their criminal codes and 
penal administrations, and in the I'nited States 
the work of the American Law Institute and 
of numerous staU: and local crime commissions 
testifies to the growling bilief that the task of 
dealing with crime is one which demaials a 
knowledge of facts upon which an intelligent 
program of study and treatment may be con- 
structed. 
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Das Verhrechen und seine Bekdmpfung (3rd ed. I lei- 
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'I'he Tiidsdinft I'ooi Stiajredit (Levden), ami the 
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pnhtnlu (Naples) publish current bibliographical in- 
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CRIMINAL I.AW^ may be ciefined as the botly 
of precepts and piactises which a community 
employs to protect itself by the use of force 
against acts which im]>air or endanger its inter- 
nal peace ant! securilv. No human community 
has ye' hc'cn found which has lacked such pre- 
cejits and practises. All law is a grow'th, a matter 
of accretion and of dcvelojunent out of custom 
and habit. 'This is as true of tlie l.iw’ embodied 
in the Mosaic aiul Balxylonian codes and in the 
'Evvclvc I’ables of RoiiU‘ as of that wlucli is 
usually called the customary law. For lliis reason 
no scientific .study of the law of today can be 
justilied, nor can modern law be accounted for 
without harking back o\cr the trail of its his- 
tory to its beginnings. But the beginnings of 
modern European and American law in what 
is known as “primitive law” are uiuliscoverahle. 
The cave man — if he was, indeed, the ancestor 
of modern man — left no legal records on the 
walls of his cave. Even Maine’s Ancient Jmw 
goes back no further than to what lie calls 
the “era of codes,” of which the 'Twelve 'Tables 
of Rome were the outstanding example, and 
the code admittedly belongs to a relatively ad- 
vanced stage in social ami legal evolution. Even 
Maine’s reference to the trial scene describeil 
by Homer as pictured on the shield of Achilles 
remains far short of primitive law. The same 
picture, under the name of the “blood feud,” 
is found in mediaeval codes. It is possible 
that certain obscure Sanskrit texts may yet 
be translated and throw light on the problem 
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but in the meantime, although direct evidence 
is lacking, there are certain clues as to the 
origins of law. These arc found in compara- 
tively recent, first hand studies of contempo- 
raneous primitives, such as certiiin Eskimo 
tribes, the Indians of North America, the in- 
habitants of Samoa and of other Pacific islands 
and some African tribes. If it may not be as- 
sumed that these people are, in their mental 
and social characteristics, much like the primi- 
tive ancestors of modern man, there are in fact 
to be found in their present social attitudes 
and practises many of the reactions and pro- 
cedures which found expression in the codes 
from which modern criminal law derives. 

Primitive Law. The first thing that strikes 
one in contemplating these diverse groups of 
primitives, with their wide diversity in social 
organization, is the emergence of similar meth- 
ods of dealing with an offending member. In 
some gniups there is no headman nor tribal 
organization nor anything that savors of 
a court of justice. 'Phe law, which is nothing 
but custom, is rarely violated and, when vio- 
lated, may in extreme cases be self-executed 
by the voluntary exile or the suicide of the 
offender; more frequently he is subjected to 
public humiliation. Among other tribes, how- 
ever, the offender, if recalcitrant, may be 
brought before the headman or the council of 
elders — not for trial, in the modern sense of the 
term, but for judgment. His guilt is known or 
assumed. The only cpiestion is as to the measure 
of punishment to be suffered and this is usually 
fixed by custom but may be modified by bar- 
gain, except where the injured party or his 
group insists on full payment. The latter case, 
indeed, leads to the tlireshold of the blood 
feud, which plays a major part in mediaeval law. 
The identification of the individual with his 
group is so close that a crime, for example a 
killing, committed by a member of one group 
(which may be a tribe or village community 
of considerable size, all the members of which 
are bound by tics of blood) on a member of 
another group, becomes a group offense and any 
member of the injured group may, unless due 
compensation is made, retaliate on the offender’s 
group by killing any member of it. The com- 
pensation to be paid is determined by the 
social importance of the vietim of the crime. 
For a crime committed within the group the 
death penalty is rare and is inflicted only for 
the violation of a tabu, as incest. But there is 
no “strict law” in the modern sense of the 


term. Nearly every legal liability, even for the 
violation of a tabu, if not too aggravated, may 
be compromised or waived. 

The most striking, as it is the most obvious, 
fact in primitive life is the insignificant role 
of law, even of customary law. Maine notes the 
strange preponderance of criminal over civil law 
in rude as compared with mature jurisprudence. 
But this is due not to the magnitude of the 
criminal law but to the all but complete absence 
of civil law in a kindred community where prop- 
erty and personal relations are of the simplest 
and are automatically regulated by custom. One 
may go further and accept the conclusion of 
I^wie and other recent students that, however 
minute the regulations as to indi\'idual conduct 
might he in primitive society, they were rarely 
violated. So compelling is custom in such a 
closely integrated community for every custom 
has a sacred character — that it may be believed 
that primitive society was far more law abiding 
than any modern community has managed to be. 

What may be described as the second stage in 
the development of criminal law is ])erhaj)s best 
rej>resented in the Visigothic, the Anglo-Sa\r)U 
and other Germanic codes which form the im- 
mediate background of the criminal law of west- 
ern Europe. The law embodied m these codes 
has come down only in fragmentary form but 
enough survives to demonstrate their heritage 
from the more primitive law which }>recedt‘d 
them. What they disclose is the primitive prac- 
tise of compensation, elaborated, systematized 
and enforced by the legal authority of the state 
in the interest of the injured party. This is most 
clearly shown in the Anglo-Saxon law under 
which, as Kemble writes, “a sum was placed on 
the life of every freeman according to his rank” 
(this was the wergild or man-price of Anglo- 
Saxon law) “and a corresponding sum on every 
wound that could be inflicted on his person, for 
nearly every injury that could be done to his 
civil rights, his honor or peace.” But this, as 
Maine points out, is not in the modern sense 
of the term a true criminal law but a law of 
delict or tort. A crime is an act which violates 
the peace and dignity of the state, which the 
state punishes for its own protection in the 
general interest and which accordingly cannot 
be waived or condoned by the individual who 
happens to be the sufferer from it or by his 
immediate kin. A tort is a personal injury with 
which the state has no further concern than to 
see to it that the injured party or his kindred 
receive due compensation. This principle of 
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compensation was, in the society out of which il 
enierp;cd, an essential device to avert the dev- 
astating consequences of the lex talionis. 'J'hc 
same entl was later more effectually attained 
by the development of a true criminal law in 
which the interest of the state in the common 
security became the dominant, if nut the sole, 
factor. 

While this result was not fully attained until 
what may be called the historical jieriod, it 
is not to be assumed that the coinnuimty, 
however primitive, was ever indillerent to the 
common weal. I'ublic and sacral offenses are so 
dangerous that collective action has to be taken 
against them. This has luen noted above in 
the group punishment of certain ollensis, such 
as the violation of a sacred tabu, which was 
essential to the integrity of the community 
as a whole or protected it from the \engeanc<‘ 
of the deity. So jiarritide or matncidt, or an 
attempt at the usurpation of authoritv (»\er the 
tribe or any one of a variety of offenses recog- 
nized as atrocious sins ag.nnst tin deity was 
summarily punished, almost mvariablv by death. 
'I'hese may well have been e\treniel> rare- m 
primitive society Init with the devuojimcnt of 
the larger, less integrated coniinunitv they ha- 
came freciuerit enough to call for more ilrasiic 
repression. It was doiibtle.ss the predominantly 
religious character of the Israelii ish and Baby- 
lonian codes that caused the prescriptmn of the 
death ]>enalty for a variety of ollenses denounced 
by the trilial deity winch, in the western world, 
were more leniently dealt with. 

In a mature criminal law the intent to commit 
the criminal act, the tnens rra, is an essential ele- 
ment in guilt, 'rhis is, however, totally lacking 
in the conception of crime in early law. In the 
blood feud it is not to be expected that the 
avenger will pause to determine whether the 
homicide was premeditated. Thus, too, the com- 
position was payable whether the deed was wiffui 
or accidental. It marked a great mitigation in 
sentiment when, as in the Mosaic law, cities of 
refuge were provided to which an ofTi-ndei who 
had killed someone inadvertently or otherwise 
without malice might flee and tims escajie the 
avenger of blood. Primitive society had no pen- 
alties but death or exclusion from the commu- 
nity and the latter, as Cain reminded the Al- 
mighty, was the equiv alent of death. 'Hie prin- 
ciple of exact retribution — an eye for an eye, a 
limb for a limb, a life for a life— which wc find 
in some of the earlier codes, was an obvious 
mitigation of the earlier uniform rule of death 


for all offenses of a serious character and marks 
a distinct stage in the long process of supplant- 
ing priv’ate vengeance liy jniblic law. But traits 
of self-help survive long after orderly retalia- 
tion h.is become establislied. It is evident 
directly in the hue and cry of the (iermanic 
law, in the throwing of off'eiulers from the 
'larpeian rock in ancient Borne. 'I'he greater 
license m dealing with an otfender caught in 
fresh jvursLiit is readily understandable on the 
basis of private vengeance It was less likely 
to be restrained in such a case. The riglit of 
self-help is to be seen indirectly operative in 
tile increase of the line allowed at a later stage 
in the ease of a thief caught m the act. 'Thus 
in the Roman law the penalty in the ease of 
furtinn inanijatinu was doulded. ('Phe ''I’vvelve 
I'ables had j>rovided that a tiiief caught in 
the act might be slain but the law had been 
changed by praetorian edict.) I'liis was not at 
all because detection in the act was an ag- 
gravation ol the ollensi*; the increased pen- 
altv was intended to induce the injured party 
to retrain from taking, the law intij his own 
h^lllds 

State Imw. 'I'he assumjition by the state of 
the right and the ilut\ oi jiunishing criminal 
offense.'- was generally a long and uneven proc- 
ess. It begiin as a legislatne or as an executive 
rather than as a judicial procedure. Dangerous 
inaleiactors, aiming .it unvxarranted power or 
themselves too juiwerful to be dealt W'itb by the 
orilinary community proces.ses, could be reached 
only by the arbitrarv action of the king or by a 
special bill of jxiins and penalties duly enacted 
by the legislature. Attainder is the term by 
which this process was known in Kngland. It 
was employed in Athens in the classical era and 
later in Rome, in the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms 
and finally in Kngland. Maine asserts that the 
earliest criminal trilnmals were only subdivi- 
sions or committi es of the legislative assembly 
apjiointed lt> invcstig.ite and report on a given 
case and that these in the long course of time 
became standing committees to try all offenses 
of a given tyjic, as parricide, for example, and 
ultimately all criminal offenses. 

In Rome the process employed in the exercise 
of criminal jurisdiction was the clumsy one of 
creating committees to inquire into all cases of 
a given type, the so-called Quaestiones perpetuae . 
For other types of offenses which seemed to 
need repression other Quaestiones were created 
or the jurisdiction of an existing Quaestiu was 
enlarged to include the new offense. In this 
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haphazard way the system developed until, as 
Maine declares, “twenty or thirty different 
criminal laws were in existence" (comprehend- 
ing, it may l)e assumed, a far greater number 
of criminal olienses) “togetlier with exactly 
the same number of legislative commissions, 
Quacstioties, to administer them." 

Notwithstanding the awkwardness of this 
proceilurc and the resulting lack of symmetry in 
the criminal law of the republic, it gave penna- 
nent expression to two pregnant conceptions 
which have ever since governed the thought and 
practise of the civilized world. 'I'he first of these 
is that it is the function of the sovereign legis- 
lature to define by law the crimes of which it 
will take cognizance, and the second that it is 
the function of the governing authority of the 
state to enforce the law so enacted. The em- 
pire, uhich soon succeeded the republic, had no 
need to usurp the authority to define and admin- 
ister the criminal law of Rome. It had only to 
take it over, and with its expansion it carried 
these concejitions to the ends of the world. 

In all matters not involving the imperial 
supremacy the Roman governors in the prov- 
inces, whether of the East or of the West, were 
wise enough to administer the imperial law 
in reasonable conformity with the local custom. 
'J'his was, indeed, the policy of the empire 
and accounts in large measure for its success 
in maintaining itself for so man) centuries in 
communities representing wide diversities of 
culture and of political development. But the 
law' of Rome was a system far more developed 
than that of any of the jirovinces and its im- 
perial prestige gave it immense influence. For 
these reasons the Roman law profoundly, al- 
though in varying degrees, imposed itself on 
the local law , in its precejns, in its organization 
ami in its authority. The princes that took 
over the lortlship of the provinces after the 
withdrawal of the legions found themselves 
iinested w'ith much of the glamour of the im- 
perial lordship and, as the emperor’s successors, 
were easily recognized as the guardians and 
dispensers of justice. 

It IS not easy to say to what extent the crimi- 
nal law of the provinces of the empire shared 
in this Romanizing influence except in the 
matter of jiromoting the centralizing processes 
of law making and of law enforcement. The 
influence varied greatly according to the longer 
or shorter duration of the Roman occupation 
and the stage of social development of the 
subject population. Spain appears to have been 


completely Romanized and France and Belgium 
only less so. The more remote and perhaps 
more backward Cicrmanic tribes were far less 
affected in their custf)ms and conseciuently in 
their criminal law and the English hardly at all. 
But all the countries that had felt the iron hand 
of Rome had learned the worth of centralized 
power to hold a fretful realm in aw'e. 

In England, however, there was another con- 
ception at work, which might, without the help 
of Rome, have developed a national criminal 
law: the doctrine of the king’s peace. The royal 
court and its environs were of course under 
the king’s exclusive protection but he could 
extend his “peace," the pledge of his protec- 
tion, to any person, a bishop or a nobleman, 
or to any place, a church or a town, at his 
pleasure. He thus assumed the resjionsibility 
of dealing with any serious breach of the peace 
that might be committed against such person 
or in such a place. So the king’s peace grew 
until it was extended to the whole of England, 
to all his dominions, and the king became the 
fountain of justice to all his peoi>le. 

This conception was naturally taken over by 
the American colonies when they achieved their 
independence and thus the new' national govern- 
ment, in the limited field in which it exercised a 
criminal jurisdiction, and the sexeral states, in 
their more general control of criminal miscon- 
duct, set up the same centralized system of crim- 
inal law' and procedure on the principles to 
W'hich their experience as colonies of (Jreat 
Britain had accustomed them. It is true that in 
the expansion of the new nation into regions to 
which the law had not yet been effectually ap- 
plied there was, here and there, something like 
a reversion to primitive justice. Where there is 
no overruling state law the law of self-help 
revives. But these cases were only sporadic and 
have left no trace on the legal structure , although 
they may in part account for certain traits in 
the American character which make for a casual 
indifference toward the law and a rough law- 
lessness in methods of law enforcement. So 
indictments today read that the offense charged 
was committed “again.st” or “contrary to" the 
peace and dignity of the state and, although 
there are still torts, every offense committed 
with malice prepen.se is a crime and the law 
defining it and j'lrescribing the penalty therefor 
is a true criminal law. 

Civil and Canon Law. The influence of Rome 
on the law of the western world did not end 
with the decline and fall of the visible empire. 
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That was succeeded by a new and greater 
empire which claimed, it is true, only a spiritual 
authority but which enforced that authority by 
stringent secular penalties, both the growth and 
the authority of the law of the church, which 
came to be known as the canon law, were pro- 
moted by the legal chaos which resulted from 
the barbarian cotiquest of the Roman world. 
J .aw became personal or tribal rather than terri- 
torial. The barbarian lords, in Italy as elsewhere, 
ruled over a mixed population ancl there was one 
law for the Romani and another lor the barbari, 
as the Riirgundians (ir the Ostrogoths. 'I'he only 
unity in Christendom was that of the church and 
the only universal law' was the law of the church. 
The concept of a single law, both Roman and 
Christian, ruled the imagination of Europe for 
many centuries; and so it came to pass that the 
canon law vied with the law of the empire, the 
collected “constitutions” of the dead emperors 
embodied in the civil law, as the chief study of 
the scholars of western Europe. Roth these codes 
profoundly affected the criminal law of the 
western world. Striking evidence of the inilu- 
ence of the canon law in England is furnished by 
the savage punishments inflicted, not in the 
name of the pope but of the ICnglish king, on 
sorcerers, soothsayers, witches and heretics and 
in the curious provision of the criminal law ex- 
empting “clerks,” i.e. clerics, from the punish- 
ment of death for felony. Blackstone, W'riting in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, opens his 
enumeration of the crimes punishaldc by hinglish 
law with a list of eleven specific “Offences 
against God and Religion.” Doubtless it was the 
penitential doctrine and practise of the Anglican 
Catholic church that inspired the shocking 
provision of the English and American criminal 
law which fixes the age of responsibility to its 
procedure and penalties at seven years. 

The Crozoth of Lazv. During the long period 
of history that has just been reviewed the sub- 
stance of the criminal law, the precepts defin- 
ing prohibited misconduct and prescribing the 
penalties therefor, changed with the mutations 
of the social order. Theoretically law is still cus- 
tom, a thing to be recognized and defined, not 
something arbitrarily imposed by .sovereign 
authority. But custom is not, as it was in the 
primitive community, a uniform body of folk- 
ways, all but universally conformed to. Modem 
society is a congeries of customs, habits and 
practises of widely differing groups and social 
classes. For “custom” is now written “public 
opinion,” but there is no one unifonn public 
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opinion in any modern community. Even in the 
Roman Republic there was one public ojiinion of 
the equestrian order, represented by the Comitia 
Centuriata, and another of the plebeian order, 
represented by the Comitia Curiata. When 
power shifted from the former to the latter the 
spirit and conqilcxion of the criminal law under- 
went a marked change in the direction of a 
greater leniency. So in the Engl.md of the Stu- 
arts and the Georges, the excessive severity of 
the criminal law persisted until the growing 
power of the Commons reformed and human- 
ized it. So too in France it was the people’s revo- 
lution which, to even a greater degree, mitigated 
the severity of the ancien regime m dealing with 
the common off'eiuler. Similar mutations of feel- 
ing and attitude have been displayed in the 
Unitetl States toward the criminal offender in 
response to wa\es of democratic or of conserta- 
tne opinion. 

Subject to the fluctuations of |niblic opinion 
above described there is a singular uniforinity in 
the substanti\e criminal law of most of the 
peoples comprising the civilized world. The old 
crimes of murder, robbery, Imrglary ami the 
like, which were the staples of the law of the 
eighteenth century, are still dominant in the 
criminJ codes, but with the development of a 
predominantly industrial and commercial civili- 
zation the emphasis has in varying degree shifted 
from Blackstone’s felonies and misdemeanors to 
th»‘ much greater number and variety of more 
modern crimes of the ac<.|'iisitive type. I’hese 
have, indeed, increasetl the volume of criminal 
legislation to such a degree as to render the 
problem of law enforcement today far more com- 
plex and difficult than it w'as even a century ago. 
Coincidently with this development there has, 
particularly in the western world, been an im- 
mense increase in the number and variety of 
petty offenses not involving .serious moral turpi- 
tude which, under the complex conditions of 
modern life, demand legal repression. 'This dis- 
position to regulate by law types of conduct for- 
merly left to be dealt with by informal social 
pressure is, more in the United States than else- 
where, still further extended to a multitude of 
cases in which the community seeks by legal 
penalties to protect the general welfare by social 
legislation respecting health, the sale of habit 
forming drugs and of liquors, and the like. 

The Code. But if the criminal laws of the 
several states of the civilized world display, as 
has been said, a marked uniformity, it is not to 
be inferred that the summaries qr codes in which 
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they are collected have a characteristic form or 
any considerable resemblance. Reference has 
been made to the chaotic condition of the crimi- 
nal law which evolved during the later period of 
the Roman Republic. Nothing was done then or 
under the empire to simplify or cla.ssify the 
heterogeneous mass of criminal statutes. The 
constitutions of the emperors now appeared as 
the only active source of law and these consti- 
tuted a di.sordered mass, to be collected rather 
than digested. Dicey, speaking of a much later 
era, remarks that “the classification of crimes 
which are contained even in the (Jorf)us juris of 
Justinian are remarkably capricious.” This is 
notoriously true of all of the earlier codes, 
whether Hindu or Rabylonian, Israclitish or 
CJreek or Saxon, which were a compound of re- 
ligious and moral maxims with a miscellaneous 
assortment of crimes denounced and punish- 
ments prescribed. The French penal code of 
1810 appears to have been the first compilation 
of criminal law to attempt anything like an or- 
derly arrangement and classification of crimes 
and penalties and this, in its turn, was taken as a 
model for Edward Livingston’s Louisiana code, 
A System of Penal Law, largely deriving from 
the Spanish as well as from the French but pre- 
dominantly Anglo-American, which greatly bet- 
tered its example and, indeed, furnished a model 
for the better type of legislative codes which are 
now in the making in western Europe and the 
United States. 

Perhaps too much has been made of the im- 
portance of classification of criminal offenses. 
That some orderly statement of the body of the 
criminal law should be made for the purposes of 
the student is obvious but this is not to say that 
it will have any value to the legislator, the judge 
or the practitioner in the criminal courts. For 
these the alphabetical arrangement of the New 
York criminal code, which begins with abduction 
and ends with woman (abduction being a crime 
and woman the possible victim of crime), absurd 
as it may .seem, may be the most convenient. 
Blackstone’s classification of crimes from their 
object — as crimes against the state, again.st the 
person, against property, against public morals, 
etc. — has a certain logical consistency which 
may be of assistance to the student, but serves 
no public purpose. This is the arrangement em- 
ployed in the French code and by Livingston in 
his Louisiana code and it has been generally 
adopted in recent legislative codes as well as in 
modern treatises on the criminal law. 

The English classification of crimes according 
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to their seriousness or their menace to the public 
weal, as felonies or misdemeanors, had practical 
value at a time when all felonies and no misde- 
meanors were punished with death. Today when 
the death penalty is imposed only for wilful and 
premeditated murder, for treason, piracy and a 
few other offenses of rare occurrence, and when 
the usual penalty for felony as well as for misde- 
meanor is a sentence to imprisonment, the dis- 
tinction has all but lo.st its meaning. All felonies 
and most misdemeanors are indictable offenses 
and, with few exceptions, are triable only in the 
ordinary courts of criminal jurisdiction by a jury. 

'Fhere remains in the British Commonwealth 
and in the United States a third class of offenses, 
ordinarily triable by summary j^rocess, by courts 
of petty sessions or by a local magistrate. In 
some of the American states the term misde- 
meanor is employed for cases of this type. Con- 
victed petty offenders are j>unished by fine or 
by commitment for short terms to a local prison 
or jail. The only ]>ractical distinction between 
felons anti misdemeanants in most states of 
the United States is that the former may be 
sentenced for a year or more to a state prison 
or penitentiary, while the latter may expiate 
their crimes by a sentence, usually of shorter 
duration, served in a less formidable type of 
prison. In the French (akIc p(huil the division 
of punishable offenses is into < rimes, de/its and 
contraventions, which corres])ond roughly to the 
felonies, the indictable misdemeanors and the 
petty olfen.ses of Flngli.sh and American law. 
These arc in France dealt with by different 
tribunals, the first class by a judge and jury, 
the second class by a bench of three jutlges 
and the third by a ju^e de paix, or police mag- 
istrate. Substantially the same threefold classi- 
fication of criminal offenses obtains in all other 
European countries. 

The limited criminal jurisdiction enjoyed by 
the federal government of the United States has 
militated against the development of a criminal 
law calling for the graded classification which 
obtains in the several states of the union, al- 
though tint classification is latent in the lan- 
guage of the federal constitution which guaran- 
tees the protection of a grand jury indictment to 
every person held to answer for “a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime.” In the District of 
Columbia and in the limited territories which 
arc administered directly by federal authority 
the central government has enacted criminal 
laws and set up a machinery for their adminis- 
tration substantially like those of the several 
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states. Apart from these rare cases of territorial 
jurisdiction the criminal lej;islation of the fed- 
eral Congress has to do almost exclusively with 
offenses arising out of the violation of income 
tax, tariff, bankruptcy and national banking 
laws and the like and, more recently, with the 
enforcement of national prohibition of habit 
forming drugs and intoxicating liquors. But 
most t)f these are of the class of off enses against 
the state and show too little variety in type 
or character to fit into any formal scheme of 
classification. 

Fundamental Principles. Out of this hetero- 
geneous mass of prescriptions, written or un- 
written, which make up the criminal law of the 
western world, there emerge a few general 
principles in the nature of limitations fin arbi- 
trary powder, whether of the sovereign or of the 
law itself. The most important of these, in- 
herited by the United States from the ICnglish 
law, may be stated in the language of the Bill of 
Rights of the .American constitution, viz.: that 
no person shall “be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law,” “nor 
shall any person be subject for the same offen.se 
to be twice put in jeopard) of life or limb” — ^a 
provision w’liich has been extended to e\ery 
type of jienaltv for crime. Analogous to these 
are the “rule of certainty,” which prescribes that 
every act made punishalile by law’ shall be so 
clearly defined as to leave no jienumbra of un- 
certainty as to its ajiplicability to a given case, 
and, finally, the rule denying any retroactive 
eff ect to a penal Liw'. 'I'he last of these, embodied 
in the maxim nullum crimen nulla poena sine lei^c, 
W’as the first rule laid down by Li\iiig.ston 
in his draft codes for Louisiana and the Ihiited 
States. 

There appears to be no warranted derogation 
from the.se principles in any modern state excejit 
in the Soviet Union, where an act deemed so- 
cially dangerous, although not specifically de- 
nounced by law, may be juinished on the ground 
of its analogy to conduct jirohibited by law Fur- 
ther con.stitutional guaranties of Knglish and 
American law to the effect that no one .shall be 
held to answer for a capital or other infamous 
crime unless on a pre.scntmcnt or indictment of a 
grand jury, and that no person shall be compelled 
in any criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self, seem to be peculiar to the Anglo-American 
system. 

It is the rule of certainty which has caused 
the modern tendency in America to embody the 
criminal law’ more and more complct fy in 
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statute form. As has already been observed, the 
criminal law of the later years of the Roman 
Republic and, even more completely, that of the 
empire were built up by legislation. T’his has 
continued to be true of the European countries 
that were most profoundly atfected by the 
Roman tradition. It is only in England that 
this iniluence was rejected and that the law, 
criminal as well as civil, continued, as it still 
continues, for the mo.st part, to be a common 
law', w'hosc principles and prescriptions are for- 
mulated by judicial decisions; and it was this 
common law which became the heritage of all 
but a few of tlic American commonwealths. But 
a common law is .i matter of slow growth and, 
in a moilern social order of increasing complex- 
ity, needs constantly to be .snpj^lemcnted by 
legislativ’c enactments. Adding to this circum- 
stance the further fact of uncertainty in the 
common lavv tlue to differences in judicial inter- 
pretation and the vagueness with which it is 
often infected, a sufficient explanation is found 
of the demand of the community for the cer- 
tainty which is to bt secured only through a 
legislative reenactment of the entire body of the 
criminal lavv. England has thus far successfully 
resisted this tendency but it has all but com- 
pletely triumphed in the United States. In 
only a few ol the states is the mi.silcmcanor still 
Icll to the common law, while the felony is 
everywhere defined and jninished by statute. 

Procedure. Reference has been made to tlu* 
substantial uniformity of the criminal law of the 
civ'ili/eil world at the present time, but it is only 
in the sub.stantiv'c lavv that this condition ob- 
tains. In the matter of criminal procedure there 
is a marked difference between the theory and 
practise of continental countries and of those 
that owe allegiance to the English common 
law. The imperial tradition of Rome has to a 
considerahlc degree maintained itself in the 
former, wliilc the latter still employ the more 
popular forms of procedure which had their 
origin in the Anglo-Saxon community. "Fhc 
archaic practises of the ordeal and of trial by 
battle were, indeed, widely employed as a test 
of guilt or innocence, but it is to English law 
that the United States as well as the British 
dominions owes the grand jury as an accusing 
body in cases involving grave offenses, and the 
petit or trial jury as the only instrumentality 
for determining the question of the guilt or 
innocence of the accused. It is true that the 
trial jury has, during little more than a century, 
come to be adopted in most if not all conti- 
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nental countries, but it is an official of the 
government, 2 prosecut(/r in fact, who conducts 
the investigation and becomes the accuser. The 
Anglo-American plan has this merit, at least, 
that it gives a semblance of reality to the pre- 
sum})tion of innocence which invests the ac- 
cused up to the moment w’hen, by the unanimous 
verdict of the trial jury, he is convicted on 
evidence establishing his guilt l^eyond a reason- 
able doubt, 'riie imju)rtance of these fundamen- 
tal safeguards has been seriously impaired, 
although by no means wholly destroyed, by 
the growing power of the prosecutor in Ameri- 
can criminal procedure during the last genera- 
tion. As the official adviser of the grand jury 
he can usually secure an indictment in cases 
where he ileems it necessary and he may, as 
e.K officio ad\ iser of the court, secure the dis- 
missal of pending cases or the acceptance of 
pleas of guilty, usually in a lesser degree than 
the crime actually conmiitted. 

These conditions, which hav'c exhibited the 
prosecutor as the principal factor in the actual 
administration of criminal justice in the United 
States to the virtual evchision of the jury in by 
far the greatc-r number of cases which it is its 
peculiar function to try, combined as they are 
with the uneasiness of the public over an exces- 
sive crime rate, have caused widespread dissat- 
isfaction w'ith the administration of criminal 
justice in the United Stati's. 

This dissatisfaction, predicated on the doubt- 
ful assumption that the problem of crime control 
is mainly one of procedural law, has found its 
most effective expression in the reaction of the 
legal profe.ssion. Under the auspices of the or- 
ganized bar, surveys of the actual operation of 
the processes of criminal justice have recently 
been conducted in a number of states and cities 
and, what is of even greater significance, such a 
survey on a national scale, directed by a com- 
mission of eminent jurists and others appointed 
by the j'lresidcnt of the United States, is now 
under wav. 'These painstaking inquiries have in- 
dicated the existence of an incredible looseness 
and lack of efficiency in the administration of 
criminal justice in the United States, especially 
in the great urban communities, due not so 
much to defects in the law (these, indeed, seem 
almost negligible) as to the political and social 
influences which control the selection of the 
law enforcing agencies and determine their offi- 
cial action. 'This indictment of a system may 
be summed up w^ith the statement of an obvious 
truth, namely that a community which is itself 


indifferent to the law of the land cannot fail 
to find that indifference reflected in its admin- 
istration of the law. In the conditions described 
the American community but displays the 
characteristics of a people which has, for better 
and for worse, not yet wdiolly outgrown its 
wild and turbulent youth, a stage of develop- 
ment through which the more staid and settled 
communities of western Europe have also 
passeil. In so far as America is still the land of 
opportunity and high adventure it is likely to 
continue, along with a high crime rate, to 
manifest the qualities which reveal themsehes 
in an attitude of superiority to law and of 
reckless indifference to law enforcement. 

The Outlook. Reference has been made to 
the influence of a changing public ojiinion in 
.stiffening or mitigating the rigors of the ]>enal 
law. Lecky remarks on the growing humani- 
tarian sentiment of Thigland, far behind that of 
the France of Rousseau and Voltaire, in the 
closing years of the eighteenth century, and it 
was to tfiis new liumanitarianism that Bece.iria 
so successfully apj^ealed in his argument against 
torture and the death penalty. This sentiment 
soon became a tide wffiich, in the course of a half 
century, all but transformed the penal law' and 
practise of the whole western world. But senti- 
ment, however generous, is a parlous thing un- 
less buttressed by doctrine, and Beccarias 
doctrine, however acceptable to the intelligent- 
sia of his time, was of the flimsiest sort, based 
as it was on Rousseau’s social compact and 
arguing nothing more than the unfairness of a 
punishment which the criminal had not bar- 
gained for. 

Beccaria had no quarrel with the fundamental 
concejil of the criminal law of his time and of 
modem times, namely that of the moral respon- 
sibility of the offender. A criminal act is pri' 
marily sin. 'This accounts for the persistence of 
the retributive element in penal legislation and 
practise. Sir James Stephen, the historian of the 
criminal law of Ivngland, a.sscrts with approval, 
the approval of a judge of the High Court of 
Justice, that “tin* criminal law' is mainly a sys- 
tem of licensed revenge.” What is more fre- 
quently asserted as the aim of punishment is 
its deterrent efleet on the community at large 
as well as on the culpable offender. 'I’his doc- 
trine, wdiich reeeiveil its most complete state- 
ment from Benthain, was the basis of Beccaria ’s 
argument for moderation but in practise it 
results in the infliction of “exemplary” punish- 
ments, such as will create dread in the mind of 
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the potential offender. A third aim of punish- 
ment, frequently claimed for it, is the reforma- 
tion of the offender. Plato and the wide and 
jwwerful stream of jihilosophy which has flowed 
from his writings assume the reformation of the 
criminal as a mystical operation of retrihiitive 
justice, like the penitential di.sciplnie of the 
Catholic church. But modern legislators and 
jutlgcs are not philosophers, and it is more 
likely that they will reflect the vindictive 
sentiments or the fears of an unphilosophical 
community. 

This description of the processes which deter- 
mine the type of ]>rescnt day criminal justice 
needs to he supjileinented by a consideration of 
two antagonistic principles between which the 
actual administration of the law has oscillated, 
'i'he first of these is the principle of “strict 
law,” so-called, which demands a fixed penalty 
for every criminal oU’ense and the infliction of 
that pen.ilty in every case to which it applies; 
and the other is tlu' principle of the individuali- 
zation of punishment, which assumes a sufli- 
cient vhscretion to he vestetl in the court to 
permit an adjustment of the penally to the 
circumstances of the individual cast Beccaria, 
shocked iiy the vagaries and partialities of the 
courts of his day, denianded a criminal law m 
which e\ery crime shtiuld have a fixed penalty 
unalterable in the disci etion of the judge. But, 
in the exact sense of the term, there has never, 
in fact, been a regime of strict law strictly 
enforced. Always there have betai loopholes, 
discretion, warranted or unwarranted, t xercised 
by the judge or the jury or, in the last resort, 
by the executive head of the state, d’ht nearest 
approximation to strict law that now obtains 
is, in Kngl.ind or the United States, the man- 
datory penalty of death or of life imprisonment 
for murder and a few other ollcnses, and even 
in these cases the rule is more often honored 
in the breach than the observance. Assuming 
crime to be sin it is still necessary to look into 
the heart of the sinner to ascertain the degree 
of his sinfulness, and this is explicitly recog- 
nized in the h'rcnch (Jodc paia/, which permits 
the jury to find mitigating circumstances {dr- 
constances atlenuaiits) ami thereby recpiire the 
judge to impose a lighter sentence than he 
might otherwise inflict. In all modern commu- 
nities today the court is invested with a con- 
siderable discretion in most types of cases to 
determine the penalty to be imposed within 
wide limits fixed by statute or even to suspend 
sentence altogether and release the offendiT on 
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probation, subject generally to the supervision 
of an official or agent of the court. 

These practises are based on the true prin- 
ciple of individualization, that the crime is not 
the mea.sure of the man, that among offenders 
of the same type there may be marked differ- 
ences of character and personality and that 
many of them are reformahle or, at least, de- 
serve another chance; the same tolerant prin- 
ciple ins]>ired the widcsprcail use of the inde- 
terminate prison sentence, usually only for flr.st 
offenders, on the further assumption that it 
should he possible for the prison authorities or 
an official parole board to determine the date 
W'hen such a prisoner, having learned his lesson, 
might safely be relea.sed into the outside eiiin- 
miinity under such supervision as an oflieial 
parole officer might supply. 'I'liese convictions, 
swept along on the tide of huiruinitarianism 
which characterized the nineteenth century, 
further manifested themselves m the institution 
of jirotectories, or houses of refuge, as they 
were generally called, for child olFemiers under 
tlic age of sixteen, and of state reformatories 
for still youthful criminals from sixteen to 
twenty-five or even thirty years of age whose 
sentence was almost wholly indeterminate. But 
the mo’ ement whose achievements have thus 
been recorded did not reach its culmination 
until the dawn of the present century when, by 
an act of the Illinois legislature, the juvenile 
court came into being. This, for the first time 
in the long history of society’s unequal warfare 
against crime, introduced a wholly new note, 
that of protection rather than punishment for 
the delinquent of tender years. This it cflectcd 
through the inspired device of committing every 
tyjK and case of juvenile delinquency to the 
more tender mercies of a court exercising not 
a criminal but a protective jurisdiction, mod- 
eled after the chancery courts of lingland and 
the United States. 

It thus appears that the principle of the indi- 
vidualization of treatment has come in large 
measure to be the accepted policy of the law in 
dealing with oflenders of all grades, but that 
it is, as yet, a selective process based on such 
knowledge of human nature and on such a 
philosophy of life as the individual judge may 
happen to be endowetl with. It docs not carry 
far enough. It must be reinforced by a new 
doctrine of sufficient authority to command the 
appropriate treatment for every offender. Such 
a new doctrine is emerging in a new conception 
of the individual based on the clinical psychol 
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ogy of the present century. It was not Lombroso 
but the ^'icnncse physician and phrenologist, 
Eran/ Joseph Gall, who at about the beginning 
of the nineteentli century argued on the basis 
of his psychological studies that the individual 
criminal must be studied to be understood and 
that he must be understood to be wisely dealt 
with. Lombroso carried Gall’s doctrine further 
- -too far, jicrhaps — ^and in so doing gave the 
principle a commanding position in crimino- 
logical science. It has by now become the con- 
viction of e\ery criminologist worthy of the 
name and it is rapidly making its way into the 
consciousness of the great community. 'I’he 
criminal may or may not be a sinner. That may 
concern the Almighty or it may conceni the 
church, but it does not concern the general 
community or the law. What does concern citi- 
zens and their law is the fact that he has some- 
how, perhaps as the result of an unfortunate 
heredity or of the chances of life or for any other 
reason, disclosed himself as a nuisance or a men- 
ace in an orderly society. Manifestly something 
must be done about him; to know what to do 
siiciety must know' him, and to know him it must 
get to know how he has come to be the nuisance 
or the menace that he has pros ed to be. 1 ^avv will 
still be needed, although not perhaps a criminal 
law, to exercise such restraint as may be neces- 
sary. Perhaps as the new wisdom increa.ses it 
may be found that the equity, or chancery, juris- 
diction with which the typical juvenile court is 
invested will answer the purpo.se. Or perhaps 
the psychiatric clinics and the staffs of social 
investigators with which criminal courts are 
cquijiping themselves may in the course of time 
transform those hoary in.stitutions from courts 
of criminal justice into courts of social and per- 
sonal amelioration. Dean Pound has told liow 
Sir h'dward Coke, in the dawn of the seven- 
teenth century, bewailing the savagery of the 
criminal law and jirocedure of his time, made an 
impassioned ]dea for a preventb e instead of a 
punitive justice and invoked the blessing of Clod 
upon him “that layeth the finst stone of this 
building.” 'I’hc first stone is being laid. 
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CRIMINAL PSYCHOLOGY. See Abnormal 

Psychology. 

CRIMINAL S'PA'riSTICS. If ideally consti- 
tuted, criminal statistics would include statistics 
relating to crimes and criminals collected at all 
the importa it stages of criminal ftrocetlnre. 
'I'liey would begin with the statistics of crimes 
known to tlu nolice, ^^ould follow the jirocedurc 
step by step through arrest, preliminarv hear- 
ing, grand jury action, the work ol the pmsecut- 
ing attorney and the trial court and would con- 
clude witli statistics of probation, imprisonment, 
parole and action ol tPe pardoning power, 'riiey 
would encompass all minor infractions of the 
law as ^^ell as the serious crimes. Such criminal 
statistics would be invaluable not only to those 
interested in the workings of the machinery of 
government and in the practical results of 
legislative action but also to tho.se who are seek- 
ing to understand the phenomenon of crime 
itself. The contributions which the various 
parts of the machinery of criminal justice arc 
making to the work of controlling crime could 
be estimated. The statistics would also throw 
much light on the value of any law designed to 
control or regulate human conduct through 
resort to criminal procedure. Statistics of 
crimes known to the police not only indicate the 
activity of criminals but also reveal, in part at 
least, the extent of the injury which society has 
suffered therefnjm. Gradually, as the statistical 
talc unfolded, the outlines of the criminal group 
would begin to appear. 'Phrough proper correla- 
tion with population statistics the character- 
istic features of criminal groups could then be 
determined and the way prepared for intensive 
studies of a non-statistical character. 

In criminal statistics three different units — 
the crime, the case and the criminal — are used, 
depending partly on the particular purpose in 


view and partly on the necessities of the given 
situation. The crime must necessarily be used as 
the unit in the statistics of crimes known to the 
police, for at this stage nothing is known about 
the perpetrators. One indi\idual may commit 
many crimes or several people may combine to 
commit a single crime. If the investigator is 
interested solely in the problem of space in 
institutions or in the number of cases handled by 
probation or parole officers, the criminal is the 
unit used. From the point of view of sociological 
investigations the two units — the crime and the 
criminal — must be used in close coordination. 
The case consisting of one or more crimes and ol 
one or more possible criminals is the important 
unit when criminal statistics are considered as an 
instrument for measuring the efficiency of police 
and court activity. 

Criminal statistics relate to a period of time 
and not to a point of time. Furthermore, a crime 
known to the police one year may have been 
committed by a criminal caught and convicted 
the next year whose final release from prison 
may not take pl.ice for many years to come. 
Since many offenders are caught soon after their 
crimes and sentenced for short terms, they and 
their crimes may appear more than once in the 
statistical tables of a single year. 'Fhese statistical 
difliculties are not always recognized in the 
compilation and analysis of the figures and lead 
to false conclusions. 

No nation pos.se8ses well rounded and well 
organized criminal statistics. 'Fhose of England 
and Wales approach the ideal more closely than 
do the .statistics of any other nation. 'Fhey cover 
the entire range from the statistics of crimes 
known to the police to pri.son statistics. J^olicc 
stali.stics are as a rule less developed than any 
other branch. 'Fhe collection of statistics relating 
to convictions in courts of record has received 
most attention in Europe. In the United States 
onlv prison stati.stics and a few' police statistics 
have been collected by the federal government. 
'Fhe collection and the comp^ilation of criminal 
statistics are in the several countries carried on 
by different bureaus or departments. In France, 
Germany, Belgium, Austria and Italy the work 
is located in the departments of justice, which 
have broad administrative powers. In England 
the Home Office carries on the work. In the 
United States the Bureau of the Census in the 
Dejiartment of Commerce handles the prison 
statistics and the police statistics are compiiled ir 
the Department of Justice. The criminal sta* 
tistics of Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
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arc collected and compiled by general statistical data was to make available the evidence of 
bureaus unrelated to departments of justice and former convictions in dealing with offenders 

corresponding somewhat to the Bureau of the suspected of being recidivists. In 1838 the 
Census in the United States. senate asked the secretary of state for an ab- 

International comparisons of the results of stract of these records, and his report, covering 


criminal statistics are fraught with great 
difficulties. 'I'hc legal and administrative setting 
varies with the country, (.’rimes of the same 
name are defined differently; acts which arc 
crimes in one country are not crimes in another. 
Prohibition and its train of consequences illus- 
trate the difficulty of any comparison of United 
States criminal statistics with those of a country 
which merely restricts the sale of intoxicating 
liquors. Efforts have been made in vain to work 
out an international classilication of the im- 
portant crimes. 

'Phe collection of criminal statistics in the 
United States is still in I he ernbrvonic stage. 
Reformatories, juvenile courts, indelerminate 
sentences, parole, probation, psychiatric and 
psychological examinations develop and ramify, 
but almost nothing is known officially about the 
results of these various innovations, and the 
crime rate .seemingly remains high. 'Phe dearth 
of statistical information may be ascribed to the 
fact that in the making of laws relating to crime 
and criminals each state is supreme within the 
limits imposetl by the federal constitution. 
Uniformity of culture is sufficient to insure that 
the essential features of criminal justice are 
similar in all of the states, but differences in 
matters of detail creat<‘ genuine obstacles to the 
collection of criminal statistits. A crime in one 
state may not be a crime in another, and the 
punishment decreed for a given crime in one 
state may be greater or le.ss elsewhere. Differ- 
ences in details of court organization anu pro- 
cedure render difficult the collection and analy- 
sis of comparable statistical data. I’olicc depart- 
ments are organized and run on liiverse plans, 
and penal systems \’ary from state to state. Other 
reasons for the existing situation with resj>ect to 
criminal statistics are the spoils system of 
governmental administration, the opposition of 
law' enforcement agencies whose ineffectiveness 
might be exposed and the general indifference, 
broken onlv by spasmodic severity, which has 
characterized the national attitude tow'ard crime. 

'Phe first collection of criminal statistics in the 
United States was made in 1829, when the 
clerks of courts of record in the state of New 
\’ork were asked to send the secretary of state a 
record of the convictions obtained in their re- 
spective courts. The purpose of collecting these 


the years 1830 to 1837 inclusive, did not relate 
solely to recidivism but analyzed the materials 
carefully. Massachusetts since J832 has required 
the attorney general to present a report to the 
legislature on the suits and prosecutions which 
he atteniled together with an abstract of reports 
made to him by local district attorneys. A 
number of other states now recjuire similar 
reports. 'Phe purpose behind such legislation is 
not the scientific collection of criminal statistics 
but the desire to kee]') an account of the activi- 
ties of the attorney general, the prosecuting 
attorneys anti the more important courts. 'Phese 
data have for the most jxirt been badly collected 
and except in Massachusetts have been of little 
or no value. Many states iTiakc efforts to super- 
vise their penal and correctional institutions and 
provide fiscal anil legislative control by calling 
for .statistics from sheriffs, wardens and keepers. 
'I’hesc arc usually of poor quality. 

The federal government began in a tentative 
W'ay to collect statistics relating to criminals in 
connection with the census of 1850 by means of 
both the general population schedule and the 
schedule for social statistics. The results were 
fragmentary and useless, owing to the hap- 
hazard metliod of collection through assistant 
marshals. The inquiries of i860 and 1870 were 
likcwi.se of little value. 'Phese collections of 
criminal statistics had unfortunately been com- 
bined with the decennial population census. In 
enumerating the {lopulation the object is to 
discover how many people are in the country at a 
given point of time. Even in 1S50 this was not 
considered the proper procedure for the collec- 
tion of criminal .statistics, and the Bureau of the 
Census attempted to count as convicts not only 
those who were in prison but also those who, 
although released, had been convicted of crime 
within the year. 'Phe assistant marshals were 
asked to get this information from court records, 
but there was no machinery for that purpose and 
the effort failed. P'rederick 11 . Wines, who was 
appointed in 1880 to direct the division of social 
statistics relating to jiauperism and crime, also 
recognized that mere enumeration of the prison 
population w'as inadequate and sought to obtain 
additional information from court dockets, 
justices’ returns and police reports. The figures 
which he collected and analyzed, however, re- 
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latcd largely to the individuals found in prison 
on the day of the enumeration. In 1904 the 
Bureau of the Census under the direction of 
John Koren made a special inquiry, dissociated 
from the general enumeration of the population, 
which emphasized the collection of figures for 
crimes committed during that calendar year. 
'I'his procedure was also followed in the in- 
vestigations of 1910 and 1923. The Bureau of 
the Census tried again in 1907 to collect data on 
crimes and criminals from court records, but the 
attempt met with comjdete failure. The bureau 
has made no further efforts in this direction but 
since 1926 has undertaken to ol^tain statistics 
annually from .state and federal pri.sons and 
reformatories, omitting the figures for county 
and city penal institutions compiled in the 
decennial enumerations. Statistics derived from 
prison records alone arc, however, obviously 
insufficient and may be very misleading. For 
example, no probationers are re]ircsented by 
prison figures and those who pay lines are not 
included. Until the federal government can ob- 
tain data from court records, many of the most 
important facts with regard to crimes and 
criminals will escape collection. 

Discontent with the machinery of criminal 
justice has led to investigations which have 
thrown additional light on the problems of 
collecting statistics from court records. In cer- 
tain .states and cities (Missouri, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Cleveland) determined 
efforts have been made within the last few years 
by means of crime surveys or comini.ssions to 
measure the work of the courts and the police by 
the statistical method. Temporary organizations 
were developct! to ascertain the number of ar- 
rests made, the number of cases heard by jus- 
tices of the peace or police magistrates, the 
number thrown out by public prosecutors and 
by grand juries, the number tried and the 
number of individuals sentenced, placed on 
probation, fined or sent to prison. In all cases 
these statistics had not been previously available. 
The life of the commissions was limited and 
their reports, while invaluable in portraying the 
workings of the machinery of criminal justice, 
had no permanent results as to practises of com- 
piling criminal statistics where new state ma- 
chinery was not created to carry on their work. 

Progress has recently been made in the field of 
police statistics. At the 1927 convention of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police a 
Committee on Uniform Crime Records was 
appointed. Under the direction of Bruce Smith 
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with the assistance of the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research a comprehensive in- 
vestigation was made, including a study of 
police records and the diverse systems of crimi- 
nal law in the forty-eight states. The committee 
first published a tentative guide for preparing 
annual police reports and a tentative uniform 
classificatifin of major olTenscs. In 1929 the 
committee published a volume on Uniform 
Crime Reporting, which deals primarily with the 
fundamentals of police statistics and is also a 
contribution to the science of criminal statistics. 
Its system of uniform classification of offenses, 
based, with some changes, upon that employed 
by the Bureau of the Census, has aln;ady been 
widely adopted. T'he committee issued in 
January, 1930, its first monthly bulletin of offen- 
ses known to the police covering an area with a 
population in excess of twenty millions. An act 
authorizing the National Division of Identifica- 
tion and Information of the P.jrcau of Investiga- 
tion of the United States Department of Justice 
to collect and compile crime statistics was ap- 
j.roved the following June, and beginning in 
September this bureau assumed the work of the 
(\)mmittee on Uniform Crime Records and has 
since published monthly bulletins. This promis- 
ing development is hampered by the fact that the 
cfintributions of the police departments to the 
Bureau of Inve.stigation are entirely voluntary, 
and while the size of the registration area more 
than doubled in eight months many important 
regions have as yet made no returns. Moreover, 
the reporting is limited to seven classes of grave 
offen.ses: felonious hfirnicidcs, rape, robbery, 
aggravated assault, burglary, larceny and auto- 
mobile theft. 'The fact that ]>olice departments 
had already cooperated with the Bureau of 
Investigation in recording fingerprints deter- 
mined the decision to place this statistical work 
in that bureau instead of in the Bureau of the 
Census. It is suggested that the state bureaus of 
identification, now twenty-four in number, 
.should take up the work of collecting criminal 
statistics. A plan is needed for the collection of 
court statistics similar in .scope to the plan for 
|x>licc statistic s worked out by the C'ommittee on 
Unifonn Crime Records. State bureaus need 
scientific direction, for without it systems differ- 
ing in essential details and unsuitable as the 
basis of a unified sy.stem for the whole country 
will develop. 

Louis N. Robin.son 

See: Crimp; Crime Supvey.s; Criminal Law; 
JusTK'E. .\dmini.sthation of; Police; Pfnaj. 
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Institutions; Law Enforcement; Recidivism; 
Statistics. 
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CRIMINAL SYNDICALISM is a legal con- 
cept which owes its origin to the growth of 
syndicalist and other revolutionary labor move- 
ments in the United States. 'I'he concept is em- 
bodied in a scries of state laws known as criminal 
syndicalism laws, the essence of which is the 
prohibition of doctrines and activities involving 
the use of violence as a means to social change. 


For a number of years immediately preceding 
the World War the activities of the Industrial 
Workers of the World among the miners, lum- 
ber workers and agricultural workers of the 
western and northwestern states had aroused 
the fears of employers and of the middle elass 
and had resulted in attempts by local authorities 
to stamp out the organization. The coming of 
the World War added the fear that the 1 . W. W. 
would obstruct the war activities of the govern- 
ment as it allegedly had in other countries, es- 
pecially Australia, where the government in 
1916 had found it advisable to pass an Unlawful 
Associations Act making membership in the 
1 . W. W. a criminal offense punishable by six 
months’ imjirisonment. 

The first criminal syndicalism law in the 
United States was enacted in the .state of Idaho 
in 1917. It defined criminal syndicalism as “the 
doctrine w’hich advocates crime, sabotage, 
violence, or other unlawful methods of terrorism 
as a means of accomplishing indiustrial or 
political reform.” The law declared that ‘‘the 
advocacy of such a doctrine, whether by word of 
mouth or writing, is a felony” and .set the maxi- 
mum penalty at imprisonment for ten years or a 
fine of $5000 or both. Minne.sota followed in tlic 
same year and five other states in 1918. Most of 
the criminal syndicalism laws, however, were 
pas.scd during 1919 and 1920, inspired not by 
the necessity of safeguarding war activities but 
by the fear of revolution aroused by the post-war 
social upheavals, esj>eciaily in Russia. 

As a result of the legislation from 1917 to 
1920 there arc at the present time twenty-one 
states and two territories which have laws 
covering criminal .syndicalism. In sixteen of the 
states the acts arc worded almost exactly like the 
Idaho law of 1917. Arizona and North Dakota 
do not mention the words “criminal syndical- 
ism” but cover the same activities under the 
word “sabotage,” while Kentucky and West 
Virginia mention neither term in their general 
sedition laws, which cover the same field. 
Sabotage is defined in some statutes, such as 
that of Minnesota, as “malicious damage or 
injury to the property of an employer by an 
employee.” 'I’hc penalties usually provided in 
the laws are imjirisonment from one to ten years 
or a fine of from $1000 to $5000 or both. The 
highest penalty is in the state of South Dakota, 
which provides a maximum penalty of twenty- 
five years’ imprisonment or a fine of $10,000 or 
both. State supreme courts, when called upon to 
pass on the constitutionality of the laws, have 
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uniformly upheld them, with the exception of 
Montana, where the law was declared void on 
the technical ground that its title was defective. 

The enforcement of the criminal syndicalism 
laws has given rise to important issues of law 
and public policy, involving the conflicting 
problems of freedom of speech and public 
safety and the methods which may be employed 
for securing jwlitical and social reform. The 
trend of the decisions has been to hold that mere 
membership in an organization formed to advo- 
cate violence for effecting any economic, social 
or political change is sufficient basis for convic- 
tion. In the case of Fiske 7’. Kansas [274 U. S. 
380 (1927)] the Supreme Court of the United 
States held that it was necessary to prove that 
the organization actually advocated “crime, 
violence, or other unlawful act as a means of 
effecting industrial or political change.” For this 
purpose a mere reailing of the preamble of the 
constitution of the 1 . W . W. was insufficient, and 
the conviction of Fiske, based only on that evi- 
dence, was rt'vcrsed as violating the due process 
of law claust; in the federal constitution. The 
same day the Suj>reme Court handed down a 
decision in the Whitney case [274 IT. S. 357 
(1927)], which had attracted nation wide atten- 
tion. Mias Charlotte Anita Whitney, a Wellesley 
graduate active in philanthropic work, had been 
arrested and convicted under the California 
criminal syndicalism law on the basis of her 
membership in the revolutionary Communist 
Labor }^arty. At her trial a considerable jiart of 
the evidence against her consisted of citations t)f 
activities of the 1 . W. W. with which she had 
never been connected but which liad been en- 
dorsed by the Communist Labor party. Her 
conviction was sustained by the Supreme Court 
on the ground that although she herself favored 
only peaceful political methods she had con- 
tinued as a member of the California branch of 
the Communist Labor party after that party had 
adopted a platfonn advocating social revolution 
and endorsing the activities of the 1 . W. W. In 
rendering the decision Mr. Justice Sanford 
emphasized that the act could not be held invalid 
on the ground that it restricted the rights of free 
speech, assembly and association because the 
constitution does not confer the right of un- 
restricted use of language; that conspiring with 
others in an association for the accomplishment 
of desired ends through the advocacy and use of 
criminal and unlawful methods partakes of the 
nature of criminal conspiracy; and that, as such 
association involves greater danger to the public 


peace and security than the isolated utterances 
and acts of individuals, it is not an unreasonable 
exercise of the police power of the state to pro- 
hibit such associations. Mr. Justice Brandcis and 
Mr. Justice Holmes, while concurring in the 
decision on the ground of the court’s limited 
power of review, took the occasion to restate the 
doctrine that, while the right of free speech is 
not absolute, a definite test for restricting it 
should be applied — the test of “clear and present 
danger,” which had been applied by Mr. Jiisticc 
Holmes in a previous decision under the Es- 
pionage Act [Schcnck v. U. S., 249 U. S. 47 
(1918)]. 

From 1919 to 1924 prosecution under the 
criminal syndicalism laws was fairly active in 
various stjites, especially in California. In that 
state 531 individuals were indicted under the 
law between the years indicated. Of these 264 
were actually tried, 164 convicted and 128 
sentenced for terms ranging from one to four- 
teen years. In the California trials the same 
prosecution witnesses, especially two former 
1 . W. W. members, appeared time after time. 
Defense witnesses who admitted membership in 
the organization while on the witness stand 
were in many cases arrested on leaving the 
courtroom and conv'icted under the criminal 
syndicalism law. A peculiar feature of the ad- 
ministration of the law in California was a state 
wide injunction, issued by Judge Charles O. 
Busick in 1923 and upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the state \in re Wood, 194 Cal. 49 
(1924)], which enjoined the veiy' acts classed as 
crimes under the law. 1 . W. W. offenders were 
thus removed from the contrf>l of juries, which 
sometimes showed reluctance to convict, to that 
of the judge, who could sentence them for con- 
tempt of court. In California as in other states 
practically all prosecutions were directed against 
members of the I. W. W., although a few cases 
involved members of the Communist Labor 
party, organized in 1919. 

It is impossible to say whether these prosecu- 
tions and indictments had the desired effect. 
'Fhere is no doubt that the I. W. W. and the 
Communist organizations declined after 1921. 
But other labor organizations which were not 
affected by the criminal syndicalism laws also 
suffered losses in membership and strength. The 
radical and revolutionary movements in America 
during the last few years have been adversely 
affected by general economic and political con- 
ditions and would probably have declined even 
if no special law had been passed against them. 
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Many of the sentences under the criminal 
syr)dicalism Jaws have been reversed by higher 
state courts. In other cases the executive author- 
ities have pardoned those convicted under the 
laws; Miss Wliitney was pardoned by (jovernor 
Young of California shortly after the Supreme 
Court’s decision in her case, and the last of the 
California prisoners were released in itj28. By 
January, 1929, there were no persons in the 
Uniteil States in prison under the criminal 
syndicalism laws. '^I'his would indicate that in 
times of social calm such laws tend to become a 
dead letter. As long as they remain on the statute 
books, however, they represent a potential 
weapon which may be used again under condi- 
tions of social stress, 'riuis the Ohio criminal 
syndicalism law was revived anil employed suc- 
cessfully against tuo Cornniunist propagandists 
in 1930. 

ijvwis L. LoinviN 
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(l/Ds An^vles i<) 26); ('allahan, Daniel F, “(’riminal 
Svndi(alism and SabotaL'e” m (Initcd States, Bureau 
ol LaliD! Statistics, Monthly Labor Rn'ietc, vol. xiv 
(1^22) S03 - 12, Brissenden, J’aul F., 77 /e 1 . U'. W.: a 
Study in American Syndualtsm (2nd eil. New York 
1920). 

CRIMINOLOGY deals particularly with the 
criminal himself, giving special emphasis to the 
problem of the causation of crime. Scientific 
interest in the study of the criminal came late 
because the criminal was classed with the sinner 
as a theological jiroblem. Both were considered 
perverse free moral agents who had deliberately 
violated the will of God. The criminal had also 
defied the law of the land, and savage punish- 
ment was therefore believed to be thoroughly 
deserved. The full responsibility of the criminal 
for his own conduct was assumed, and the 
persons who pre.scribed and executed punish- 
ment were believed to be serving God as well as 
man. Hence there was little basis for restraint in 
punishment or little incentive to look into the 
problem from a naturalistic or human point of 
view. 'Fhe rise of scientific criminology had to 
w ait upon the development of a new intellectual 


perspective and the accumulation of scientific 
knowledge which would undermine the ancient 
theological approach to the criminal and his 
treatment. Criminology is therefore distinctly a 
product of the nineteenth century although its 
foundations run back into the first half of the 
eighteenth. 

The origins of a scientific interest in the 
nature of the criminal were derived from biology 
and physiology. Aristotle in his treatise on 
physiognomy anticipated the criminal anthro- 
]>ologists to some extent, and by the time of 
Grataroli and Della Porta physiognomies had 
reached a fairly high state of develojiment. With 
J.,avatcr (1741-1801) and Ciall (1758-1(828) 
scientific criminology begins. 'I'herc is a real 
filiation of doctrine running through the physi- 
ognomists to Gall, Morel and J.,ombroso. These 
men drew' ujion the early physical anthropolo- 
gists and physiologists and tried as far as 
possible to use .scientific methods in clearing up 
the mysteries of human behavior. To this group 
rather than to the criminal law reformers must 
be assigned the credit for establishing scientific 
criminology. 

•Another impetus to criminology and the im- 
proNed treatment of the criminal was derived 
from criminal jiiri.sprudence, w’hich strove to 
abolish torture and to eliminate the iiarliarous 
punishments that characteri/eil European pro- 
cedure. Montesquiiai in his Lellres f>crsancs 
(1721) in the form of satire and irony ridiculed 
the prevalent barbarism in the treatment of 
criminals. 'I’he abuses also attract'd the sting- 
ing criticism of Voltaire. But the most influen- 
tial work of the eighteenth century was that of 
C’esare Bonesana, Marche.se di Beccaria. Bec- 
caria’s essential doctrines were- the criterion for 
all reform must be the greate.st happiness for the 
greatest number; the scriousne.ss of a crime rnu.st 
be measured by its injury to society; prevention 
of crime is more important than the punishment 
of crime; punishment is to be justified through 
its power to deter from crime and not as social 
revenge; torture must be abolished and a fair 
irial insured; more use should be made of im- 
prisonment in the place of corporal punishment 
as the mode of handling criminals. To Beccaria ’s 
work may be traced, in part at Jea.st, the reform 
of the criminal law of Austria, the penal code of 
the French Revolution, the reforms of Romilly 
and Bentham in England and the transformation 
of the criminal law in the United States follow- 
ing the Revolutionary War. 

The leader in the reform of the criminal law in 
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England was Jeremy Bcntham (1748-1832). 
Bcntham applied the principles of his felicific 
calculus to the reform of the criminal law and 
proposed that penalties be moderated and that 
the penalty for each crime be so fixed that the 
pain imposed would be sufficiently in excess of 
the pleasure deri\ed from its commission to 
deter men from committing crime. He recom- 
mended a greater use of imprisonment as a 
means of punishment and outlined an ideal 
prison structure~thc Panopticon and a ra- 
tional system f;f prison discijilme Samuel 
Romilly (1 757-1 ‘St<S) letl in the practical reform 
of the brutal criminal codi* of Imgl.ind, aided by 
James Mackintosh, Thomas Foxwell Buxton 
and Robert Peel. In jSoo there had been more 
than two hundred ca])ital crimes; by i<S6i there 
were but three: murder, treason and piracy. The 
early prison reformers John Howard (lyafv-Sc)) 
and Elizabeth h'ry (17(80-1845) also directed at- 
tention to the jH-rsonalitv and sjiecial treatment 
of the criminal Tlie humanizing of the criminal 
code in the I'niled States was due to the Penn- 
sylvania Quakers who, shocketl at the bloody 
scenes attending the corjxual punishments of 
the period, wotked for legislation which would 
substitute imprisonment for corporal punish- 
ment. They were aided by William Bradford, 
who attacked the sa\age criminal codes of 
colonial liays and d ml ted the revisetl codes of 
Pennsylvania, which by T7<H had siib.stituted 
unprisonment for corporal punishment and 
made murder in the first degree the only capital 
crime. 

The origin.itors of modern criminology are 
Cesare Lombroso (i83fi -1909), Enrico berri 
(1856-1928) and Ratfaellc (Jarolalo, who to- 
gether are designated as the Italian school. 
Lombrosfi’s w'ork became the point of departure 
for the science. Lombroso was early convinced 
that the criminal constituted an unmistakable 
abnormal type, distinguishable by characteristic 
stigmata, anatomic, physiological, psychological 
and social. His theories grew^ in comprehensivi - 
ness and acumen as he became older and more 
experienced in his investigations. His first 
theory was that the criminal type was explain- 
able by the principle of atavism, or reversion to 
a more primitive type of the species. Lombroso 
attempted to prove his theory of atavism by a 
comparison of the anatomical anti organic 
characteristics of the criminal and primitive man 
and by showing that the actions of the savage 
were normally criminal. The first of these pnxifs 
is not difficult, if one accepts the doctrine of 


analogy as sufficient for scientific purposes and 
admits Lombroso ’s description of the criminal 
To demonstrate the normal delint|uency of the 
savage is, on the other hand, an impossibility, 
la^mbroso soon saw the incompleteness of the 
theory of atavism and introduced the theory of 
Esquirol, Pritchard, Despine and Maudsley that 
many of the criminals were to be accounted for 
on the basis of moral insanity. Not .satisfied with 
this he finally advanced the third theory that at 
least all born criminals couKl be accounted for 
on the basis of being epileptics. But I .ombro.so 
never abandoned his main theory of atavism. 
He rcgariled moral insanity and epilcjxsy as 
simply secondary manifestations of atavistic 
characlci istics. 

Lombroso recognized other classes and grada- 
tions of criminal besides the typical born crim- 
inal with which his above theories are mainly 
coneemed. He carried out with considerable 
complctene.ss a detailed cla.ssilication which 
included criminals by pa.ssii)n, linked with a 
subdivision of political criminals accentuated by 
exce.ssive patriotism; insane criminals, further 
divided into alcoholic criminals, hysterical 
criminals and the criminal mattoid; occasional 
criminals, with subclasses of pseiido-eriminals, 
crimi’’aloids and those who arc normal organ- 
icallv but have drifted into crime through lack of 
or failures in education or from ev ii associations 
primarily eau.sed by a defective .social environ- 
ment. Lombro.so was therefore not so narrow as 
someof lus critics, who claim that he rccogni/cd 
only the born criminal, would try to show. His 
great contribution to criminologv was his gen- 
eral point of view, not ins specific doctrines. His 
doctrine of a horn criminal and his dogma that 
the criminal can be detected b.y definite physical 
.stigmata arc no longer taken seriously, d'he 
physical stigmata he euumerateel arc found in 
connection with degeneracy and feelilcrninded- 
ne.ss generally, while there are a large number of 
criminals of high intelligence and excellent 
physitjue. Moreover, there are numbers of 
law abiding citizens who jvissess many of bis 
criminal stigmata But by taking the discussion 
of crime out of the realm of theology and meta- 
physics anti putting it on the positivistic basis of 
a consideration of the characteristics of the 
criminal, he may be .said to have founded mod- 
ern criminology. 

Iximliroso was followed by P nrico Fcrri, who 
jirescnted a comjirchensivc theory of criminal 
factors anti a widely adopted classification of 
criminals. He conceived of the penal function in 
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terms of the social body defending itself and 
sought to replace and transform criminal juris- 
prudence by sociologic science. The factors of 
crime he classified as individual or anthro- 
pological, physical or natural, and social; the 
anthropological factors comprising age, sex, civil 
status, profession, domicile, social rank, instruc- 
tion, education and the organic and psychic 
constitution; the physical factors including race, 
climate, the fertility and disposition of the soil, 
the relative length of day and night, the seasons, 
meteoric conditions, temj^erature; and the social 
factors covering tlie density of population, emi- 
gration, public opinion, customs and religion, 
public order, economic and industrial condi- 
tions, agriculture and industrial production, 
public administration of public safcty, public 
instruction and education, public beneficence 
and in general civil and penal legislation. Ferri’s 
classification of criminals differentiated between 
the habitual and the occasional criminal and 
finally included five classes: born criminals, 
criminal lunatics, habitual criminals, occasion- 
al criminals and emotional criminals. Ferri 
sounded the keynote of modern penology when 
he demonstrated that the function of penal insti- 
tutions and criminal jurisprudence is to defend 
society from parasitical organisms. In addition 
he proposed an elaborate series of what he called 
penal substitutes which, preventive in their 
nature and designed to do away with crime, 
avoid the necessity of punishment. 

Garofalo’s theories were founded on the dis- 
tinction between the jus naturae, on the one 
hand, and jus gentium andyw5 civi/is, on the 
other, and revolved around his fundamental 
doctrine of the “natural crime.” Natural crimes 
he defined as crimes against the law of nature — 
i.c. the rules of right conduct revealed to man 
through his reason — and he interpreted of- 
fenses “that have been considered punishable at 
all times and in all places” as offenses “against 
the fundamental altruistic sentiments of pity and 
probity in the average measure possessed by a 
given social group.” Crimes other than those 
which make up the natural crimes were those 
which constitute a violation of positive (man 
matie) laws, which do not comprise a codifica- 
tion of the principles of natural law. He believed 
that both types must be punished but that the 
main interest of the criminologist should be in 
natural crimes. Garofalo’s classification of 
criminals w'as based largely upon the nature of 
their crimes: namely murderers (offenders 
against humanity), thieves (offenders against 


property), cynics (sexual criminals) and violent 
criminals. He described the first three classes 
as morally color blind and the violent criminal 
as totally blind morally. All classes were to be 
explained upon the basis of moral anomaly or 
ethical degeneration. Garofalo denied that there 
had been conclusive demonstration of a criminal 
type distinguishable by anatomical abnormali- 
ties, but he asserted that all true criminals as 
abnormal types had an inherent tendency 
toward crime and that no normal man commit- 
ted a natural crime through the influence of 
the environment alone. Garofalo advocated a 
great extension of the application of the death 
penalty, contending that society must accom- 
plish by artificial means what nature does in the 
biological world, by eliminating those criminals 
who would not be adjustable to any physical or 
social environment. All those in whom there is a 
considerable lack of pity and probity, although 
not enough to warrant their execution, were to 
be expelled from free society. Garofalo defended 
the principle that reparation for damages be 
made by all those criminals whose abnormality 
was not sufficient to justify their elimination. 

'J’hc points of agreement in the theories of the 
pioneers of criminology are that the criminal is 
not a normal person who commits crime simply 
from perversity; that the true criminal is an 
abnormal type; and that his ofi'ense is the result 
of manifold influences o]>erating upon an ab- 
normal personality. They established the fact 
that the criminals are of different grades, 
gradually shading off into normal individuals. 
They held that those classes which are distin- 
guishable by organic differences and distinct 
offenses must be differentiated in the process of 
treatment as well as for purposes of study. 
Finally, they introduced the new idea of social 
defense in the methods of penology, thus aban- 
doning the old idea of purely retributive justice. 

There are three main types of theories or 
schools in recent criminology: the first, which 
stresses the anthropological influences, the 
anthropological school; the second, which em- 
phasizes the social forces working upon crime, 
the sociological school; and the third, a group 
which can hardly be called a school, which lays 
particular .stress upon the influence of the phys- 
ical environment, such as climate and weather. 
The anthropological theories deal especially 
with the alleged individual characteristics of the 
criminal classes and hold that the environment, 
especially the social environment, is less im- 
portant as a factor in criminality than the per* 
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sonality of the criminal. While most criminal theory of degeneration to account for the 
anthropologists have laid emphasis upon the criminal on the basis of retrogressive natural 
assumed anatomical characteristics of the selection, and Dcspinc in 1868 described the 
criminal, some have disregarded these and have criminal as a moral anomaly. There arc few if 
given the most attention to tlie psychic traits any adherents n> the theory of degeneration who 
conducive to criminality. would claim the absolute identity of degenerates 

Of all the anthropological theories the most and criminals, but all maintain that a close rcla- 
spectacular has been that of atavism, which ticniship exists between the two types. The 
traces its development in its modern connota- Frenchmen Magnan, FtTc, Corre, de Montyel 
tion from the works of Lombroso. Contcm|w>- and Dallemangc established the foundations of 
rary with l^ombroso a Frenchman, Bortlier this general relation between tlegeneracy and 
(1841-1910), also hirmulated a rudimentary criminality. In addition the Italian Marro after 
theory of criminal atavism from a comparison of patient microscopic investigation presented the 
the skulls of murderers with those of j>rehistoric theory that crime may be traced to the defective 
men; and an Austrian psychiatrist, Bcncdikt nutrition of the central nervous system, which 
(1835-1920), who examined the brains of leads to an imperfect functioning of the directing 
beheaded criminals, reaclu'd the conclusion that and controlling force in the human mechanism, 
their brains showed a departure from the normal The Italian Boidigli and the Russian Kovalevsky 
which approximated the brains of the quadni- (1840-1901) attributed crime to the defective 
peels and that therefore the criininal exhibited devekipmeiit of the inhibitory centers of the 
an inferior cerebral equijunent which made his brain. 'Bhe theory of moral insanity, wdiich had 
adaptation to the social environment impossible, its origin with Fsquirol, Pritchard, J^cspinc and 
Colajanni (1847-1921) rejected all claims for Maiidslev (1835-1918) and has had many ICng- 
cvidence of anatomical reversion and main- hsh adherents inchuling I'rancis Gallon, at- 
tained that the atavism which explained crim- tempts to correlate degeneration and crime, 
inality was to be looked for in the moral realm, Ribot, Bleuler and X’lrgilio have all supported 
where the criminal exhibited the rudimentary this theory. Nacke and Bern. ildo de Quirds have 
morality of the savage. Kxtensive researches in criticized it on the ground that moral insanity 
the field of primitive culture and of mental does not usually go with a s(>iiiul intellect. The 
testing have revealed the erroneous nature of epileptic nature of the criminal has been exten- 
ihcse theories, IVlore recent adherents of the sivcly dwelt upon anil has received its main 
atavistic theory have revised the cruder state- support from tin Itali.ins Roneoroni, Ottol<*nghi, 
ments of the earlier leaders. Ferrero asserts that 'ronnini, Cividalli and C.qiano and from tlie 
the main truth in the theory of ata\i.sm i.s the Fnglishinan Lewis. Just as epikqisy is the typical 
possession by the criminal of certain psychic pathological clue of the Italians, neurasthenia as 
characteristics common to primitive man, the an explanation of the criminal claims most of its 
most important of which arc laziness, impulsive- support from the German speaking authorities, 
ness and physio-psychic excitability which chiefly the Austrians Benedikt and Vargha and 
makes them unable to adapt themselves to the the German Li.szt. Some writers have seen the 
uniformity and regularity of civilization. Cdosely difficulty and danger involvetl in attempting to 
allied wdlh atavism is the theory of arrested de- reduce the various pathological bases of crime to 
velopment of the criminal as advanced by that of a single pathological characteristic and 
Havelock Fllis, w'hich is based upon the theory have indicated the many factors that are involved 
that the life history of the individual offers a in typical criminality. Of these analytical writers 
recapitulation of the devclo]>ment of the species. the most distinguished is the Argentinean 
After ata\'ism the most famous anthropologi- Ingenieros, who in 1907 classified the psycho- 
cal explanation of crime is that of degeneration, pathic states related to criminality under the 
or retrograde evolution. The origins of this view headings of intellectual, volitional and moral 
must he attributed to Franz Josef Gall (175?^- anomalies and discussed the relative influence of 
1828), the father of phrenology and physio- individual and external factors among the differ- 
logical psychology, whose doctrine was based on ent types of criminals. 1^'rom the multiplicity of 
the theory of the localization of brain functions anthropological theories two main conclusions 
and who held that crime was due to the de- may be drawn: that it is impossible to reduce the 
generative effects of the hyperfunctioning of many physio-psychic factors to a single cxplana- 
certain brain centers. Morel in 1857 advanced a tion of criminality and that a multiplicity of 
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ah normalities are found among the typical 
criminal class, although all are rarely if ever 
combined in a single individual. 7 'he contribu- 
tion of criminal anthropology has been to dis- 
tinguish between typical and occasional crim- 
inals and to argue for the fact that the former is 
an abnormal being, marked off from the rest of 
society as much by personal defects as by the 
deviation of his actions from the accepted forms 
of conduct. 

Criminal sociology emphasizes the external 
factors in the production of crime which are sup- 
plied by the social environment. Sociological 
thet>ries vary all the way from those which repre- 
sent a combination of the anthropological and 
sociological factors to those which regard the 
anthropological elements as either negligible or 
simply the resultant of social causes. Of the 
exponents of the socio-psychological theories 
the most eminent has been Gabriel I'arde. 
'farde’s general doctrine of the paramount im- 
portance of the social environment has been ap- 
plied in many special social theories. Emile 
Durkheim held that crime is a natural and in- 
evitable incident of social evolution, that a 
minimum amount of individual freedom is 
necessary for social development and that a 
fringe of society is bouiul to take advantage of 
this freedom and flexibility to commit crime. 
He held that any society sufficiently repressive 
to cut off all crime would produce such a degree 
of social and cultural rigiility that there could be 
no progress and that therefore a certain price 
mu.st be paid for the evolution of our culture and 
institutions. The anthropo-sociologic theories of 
criminology of the I'renchrnen Lacassagne, 
Dubuisson and Aubry did not deny the influ- 
ence of the anthropological factors in jiroducing 
crime but claimed that they are of little im- 
portance if considered apart from social sur- 
roundings — the .sanest of all views, 'bhe Italian 
Vaccaro contended that criminality was the 
result of the lack of adaptation of the indi\idual 
to the s(»cial environment. His theory is based 
upon the principle of the struggle for existence, 
and he maintained that those who arc left be- 
hind in this struggle arc likely to become crimi- 
nals from exhaustion and degeneration and from 
their tendency to rebel against those who have 
outdistanced them in the strife for supremacy. 
Crime appears to Vaccaro as an act which the 
W’inners in the struggle, who constitute the rul- 
ing power, consider dangerous to their interests; 
the criminal appears to him as a rebel against the 
complicated system by which the winners try to 
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develop only the aptitudes which they can better 
utilize for their ends. The theory of the psychic 
segregation of the criminal as advanced by tlie 
Frenchman Aubert ascribes to the criminal an 
exhausted nervous system, through which he be- 
comes subject to the feeling of a frustrated life 
and a fear of poverty and ignominy leading to a 
differentiation from the human center and 
producing a life of organized hostility to it 
known as crime. An ingenious theory concerning 
the social factors in criminality is that of the 
social and economic parasitism of the criminal 
put forward by the Spaniard Salillas (1S55- 
t<) 2 ^) and developed by Max Nordau. They 
held the criminal, especially the habitual crimi- 
nal, to be one who is out of adjustment with his 
social environment and who readjusts himself to 
it in the abnormal manner which constitutes 
crime. Socialist writers attribute crime to the 
exploitation of the laboring class, which leads to 
poverty and incomplete development. '^Fhey 
consider the present system of penal justice to 
be one designed to protect the interests of the 
usurping capitalistic class and contend that if 
socialistic reforms are effected the causal condi- 
tions of crime will be removed and delinquency 
will tend to disappear. This socialistic school 
has been mainly supported by a group of Italian 
writers, the most important of which arel’iirati, 
Colajanni and fyoria. Ferri, who at first was an 
opponent of the socialistic theory, became more 
and more attracted by it and in 1894 declared 
his conversion. The main contribution of Ferri 
is his attempt at synthesis and the resultant 
theory that sociali.sm and criminal anthropology 
and sociology supplement each other and harmo- 
nize thoroughly. Bongcr, the Dutch crimi- 
nologist, is also an advocate of the socialist 
interpretation of the cause of crime. 

A group of writers have considered the im- 
mediate relation between criminality and vary- 
ing conditions of the physical environment. The 
pioneer exponent of this doctrine was Montes- 
quieu, who derived many of his ideas on climate 
and legislation from an English writer, John 
Arbuthnot. Montesquieu laid down a law% which 
is pure conjecture, that criminality increases in 
proportion as one approaches the equator and 
drunkenness as one approaches the poles. 
About a century later Quctelet put forward his 
“thermic law of delinquency,” that crimes 
against persons were prevalent in the south and 
crimes against property in the north, Ferri 
called attention to the influence of the physico- 
environmental factors influencing criminality 
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The American statistician Mayo-Smith main- 
tained that later investigations had tended to 
confirm Quetelct s law and that crimes against 
property were most numerous in winter and 
those against persons in summer. Dexter more 
recently has studied the direct influence of 
meteorological conditions such as barometric 
pressure, heat, humidity and air currents upon 
the commission of crime and has reached the 
general conclusion that the percentage of crimes 
committed declines in direct pro}K)rtion to an 
increase in heat and humidity and a decrease of 
barometric pressure. While all writers in this 
field recognize that these meteorological condi- 
tions alone cannot make a criminal, they hold 
that these factors exert a considerable influence 
upon the occasional anil halntual criminal and 
may determine to a certain extent the time of 
their outbreaks of criminality. 

The character of eriminologv vanes in differ- 
ent countries. In Italy, the parent country of 
criminology, divergent theories of criminology 
jirevail; hut the majority of tlie Italian criminol- 
ogists are numbered among the anthrojiological 
school and the socialistic branch of the .socio- 
logical school. I'rance probably ranks next to 
Italy in the extent of the development of the 
older criminology. Its writers are numbered 
chiefly among the sociological school, with 
Tardc occupying the same preeminent jilace 
among French scholars that b’erri occupies 
among the Italians. In (iermany vhe study of 
criminology has been pursued with scientific 
exaetne.ss. 'Fhe doctrines of J/ombro.so were pre- 
sented to the (iermans by Kurclla, who trans- 
lated his works into (ierman ami who has been 
the jiersistent defender of Lomhrosian theories 
in that country, ddiese ideas have also received 
more qualified support from Sommer and from 
Bleulcr. The general trend of thought in 
(jiermany upon this subject has, however, been 
decidedly anti-Lombrosian, although biological 
theories of crime have been popular. Lombroso’s 
main opjwnents have been Kirn, Baer, Koch, 
Nacke and Aschaffenburg. In Spain much able 
work has been done. Among the most important 
critical criminologists are Montero, Aramburu 
and Bernaldo de Quiros, ♦he latter being 
probably the greatest of modern critics. The 
leader of constructive Spanish criminology was 
Rafael Salillas, the head of the official .school of 
criminology of Spain. In England Mercier 
(1852-1919) was particularly active in studying 
the relation between insanity and criminality. 
In Austria Bleuler, Benedikt, Gro.ss, Vargha 
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and Gumplow'icz are best known. Holland has 
three very able scholars in van Hamel, Bonger 
and Winkler, Denmark has in Gcill a capable 
opponent of the doctrines of Lombroso, while 
Switzerland manifests its interest in the crime 
problem in Stoos’ Zeitschrift fiir Strufrccht and 
Rn^ue pemile suissc. Prins (1845-1919) has done 
notable w'ork in Belgium. In the United States 
the devciojnnent of criminology has been slow 
but is rapidly gaining ground. Both MacDonald 
and Drahrns, the first scholarly contributors to 
criminology in the United States, were conserva- 
tive and critical followers of Lombroso. 
Frederick Wines (183S-1912), Parmelee and 
Master! summarized existing criminal theory 
and McKim urged the extermination of de- 
generate and habitually criminal types. Ad- 
vances in the application of psychiatry, mental 
testing and the sociological approach to the 
criminal have recently put the Ihiiteil States 
among the foremost in the science of crimi- 
nology. In the Argentine Republic the most 
noted writers on criminology are Ingenicros, 
Drago, Pinero, Megia, CJacitua, DeVeyga and 
Arreguine, and the organ of criminology is the 
Rnista de criminoloifiu, psiquiatrla medicina 
lefial. In Mexico Macedo, (iuerrero, Roumagnac 
and Vergara have been authors of important 
works on criminology. L/Utin American crimi- 
nology work has reacted uj>on the criminal 
codes, which in Chile and Mexico embody the 
principles of modern criminology and stand far 
ip advance of the criminal practise and penal 
methods of the United States. 

Dow'n to the second decade of the present 
centur}' criminology was chiefly dogmatic and 
theoretical. It rested more upon generalized 
doctrines than upon a careful study of individ- 
ual criminals by scientific methods. It was still 
chiefly absorbed in the discussions and contro- 
versies created by the classical Italian school and 
their followers and critics. Europe is in fact still 
greatly influenced by Lombroso and the bio- 
logical school. 'Fhe work of Adolph Ivcnz may be 
regarded as an effort to bring Lombroso up to 
date and give the biological .school a new vogue. 
But in the active scientific criminology of today 
the doctrines of the classical school and of 
criminologists prior to 1910 have little more than 
historical import. The deathblow to the Lom- 
brosian dogma of a definitely hereditary type of 
criminal and of a complete biological interpreta- 
tion of criminality was given by Charles Goring 
after extensive observation of numerous types 
of prisoners. But the epoch making work was 
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the product of a psychiatrist and criminologist, 
William Healy, which marks as great an achieve- 
ment in the second stage of the development of 
criminology as Lombroso s did in the first. It 
was Lombroso ’s great contribution to indicate 
that the criminal must be studied by scientific 
methods. Healy was the first to do so in a com- 
prehei'sive and satisfactory manner by using the 
psychiatric method and analyzing and defending 
his methods. He made it clear that dogmatizing 
about the criminal as a unilied type or a collec- 
tion of arbitrary classes must cease, that the 
criminal must be studied and dealt with as an 
individual and that he can never be reformed 
until treated as such. Healy’s work established 
the case study and psychiatric methods in 
criminology. 'I’he effort of the biological dctcr- 
minists to cajiturc the psychiatric school, 
through maintaining that although crime must 
be interpreted in terms of mental diseases the 
latter are definitely hereditary, was definitely 
repelled by Abraham Myerson, who proved the 
slight degree of specific hereditary taint in any 
major form of mental disorder. 'Fwonty years 
ago H. H. Cxoddard popularized the view' that 
the greater part of criminality could be traced 
directly to mental defects, Iluf the army mental 
tests proved conclusively that the intelligence of 
the convicts in the country matched that of the 
general population as tested in the army sample 
of 1917- iS. Carl Murchi.son, W. T. Root and 
others have carrieil ot\ extensive studies of con- 
vict intelligence and have proved that feeble- 
mindetlness is no more marked among convicts 
than among non-coTu icts. A new' effort to revive 
the biological interpretation of crime has very 
recently appeared, due to the influence of the 
science of endocrinology. In the works of such 
writers as Pendc, Vidoni, Papillaiilt, Mariano 
Ruiz-Funes and M. G, Schlapp crime is in- 
terpreted as the product of endocrine deficien- 
cies, cxce.sses and disturbances. Doubtless this 
school has a very important contribution to 
make, but the exclu.sive biochemical theory of 
crime must be relinquished ami its findings 
fused in a broad psychiatric conception of 
delinquency. Since the World War there has 
been a notable development of criminological 
laboratories. The labors of Vervaeck in Belgium 
and Vicrnstcin in Bavaria have been outstanding 
in this field. Of great interest also have been the 
recent Russian innovations in the scientific 
study of the criminal and in radical experimenta- 
tion with new and more liberal methods of 
prison administration. Criminological institutes 


have been established in connection with pris- 
ons in various parts of the Soviet Union, which 
function as experimental clinics. The largest is 
the Moscow institute, which is organized into 
four divisions: the socio-economic, the bio- 
psychological, the crimino-political and the 
criminalistic. These institutes, manned by 
specialists, study crime causation and penal 
methods and formulate practical preventive 
programs and research methods in studying and 
treating prisoners. Indeed, these developments 
together wdth the new empirical criminology in 
America constitute the chief dynamic factors in 
criminology today. 

Criminal law and criminal practise arc still 
overw'helmingly dominated by prcscientific 
views of crime and ]>unishment, yet criminokigy 
has not been without some influence. 'There have 
been some concessions to psychiatry. Ma.ssachu- 
setts in 1921 j)as.sed the Briggs law, which 
ordered a mental examination of pri.soners held 
for trial and of convicted jiri.soncrs, and by 192S 
Overholser discovered that about half of the 
courts of the United States make some, if only 
minor, use of psychiatry or medical psychology 
in their court procedure and disposition cif the 
criminal. It is in the juvenile courts that the 
chief advances have been made. In such a court 
as that of Judge Cabot in Boston, maintained by 
the judge Baker Foundation, the procedure is in 
accord with the most rigorous criminal science; 
psychiatrists and social workers investigate each 
case and determine its disposition. Criminology 
has had some influence on the methods of classi- 
fyiiig prisoners in courts and prisons; the state 
of New Jersey, for example, now bases its penal 
policy and di.sciplinc on a scientific classification 
of convicts. I’hrough the influence of criminol- 
ogV probation has made great strides, at least on 
paper. As early as iSycS Massachusetts passed a 
law permitting probation. Rhode Island adopted 
the practise in 1899 and many states quickly 
followed. All states now have some kind of 
probation work with juveniles, and nineteen 
states have adult probation. The chief defect 
has not been the tardiness in legislation but the 
inadequacy of the probation service. As yet 
probation workers have rarely been scientifically 
trained, well paid or sufficient in number to 
carry out their work effectively. The indeter- 
minate sentence conception was first introduced 
in practise in this country in connection with the 
IDlmira Reformatory in 1876. The American 
Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology 
promoted a campaign for the further adoption of 
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a modified indeterminate sentence, but although 
indeterminate sentences have been adopted for 
juveniles they have not been widely applied to 
adult convicts. Maximum and minimum law’s 
are more common for adults. A maximum and a 
minimum sentence is prescribed by law’ and the 
convict is eligible to parole as soon as his mini- 
mum sentence has been served, provided his 
behavior has been satisfactory, 'riie parole sys- 
tem could be one of the most valuable adjuncts 
to our reformatory system of dealing writh 
criminals, but unfortunately it is chiefly a paper 
system today. 'I'he parole officers are far too few’ 
and too ill trained to handle paroled prisoners 
properly, and the public authorities arc too 
timid in making thorough use of the parole 
privileges inhering in the laws of the state. New 
York and Illinois have parole boards and a 
parole system which may establi.sh parole as a 
scientific actuality — perhap.s the most important 
practical step taken since prisons were estab- 
lished a little over a century ago. Laws for the 
sterilization of the feebleminded, conceived of 
as measures for crime prevention, have been 
adopted in thirteen states. Tlie first stci ilization 
law passed in 1905 in rennsylvaiua was vetoed 
by the governor, but the law' passed in 1907 in 
Indiana was su.stained. California has been the 
chief state to enforce such laws, having had per- 
fortned some six thousand sterilization opera- 
tions between J909 and 1929. 'I'he United States 
Supreme C'ourt has sustained the legality of 
sterilization laws. 

Among the important factors promoting the 
growth of criminal science and its application in 
criminal ami penal practise have been the 
organizations designed to further the develop- 
ment of criminology in its various phases. The 
first to be organizetl were the various prison 
reform societies, the earliest of which was the 
Philadelphia Society for Aiiling Distrc'-sed 
Pri.soners, founded in lyyh — the parent of the 
Pennsylvania Prison Society. The Poston Prison 
Discipline Society was organized in 1826 by 
Louis Dwight. The two societies respectively 
were the protagonists of the Pennsylvania and 
Auburn sy.stems of prison discipline. Interna- 
tional organization began with the first Inter- 
national Prison Congress, held in Frankfort 
on the Main in 1845. A new scries was started 
with the Congress of 1872 at Ixindon, engi- 
neered chiefly by E. C. Wines (1806-79), an 
American prison reformer. I'he greatest move- 
ment for the reform of penal methods in Europe 
came in 1889 when the International Union of 
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Criminal Law was founded by Liszt, Prins and 
van Hamel. The by-laws which were drawn up 
at that time embodied the attitiule of the 
modern reformers. They were: that criminality 
and the means of repression must be examined 
from both the social and the juridical point of 
view; that the mission of criminal law' is to com- 
bat criminality regarded as a social phenomenon; 
that penal science and penal legislation must 
therefore take into consideration the results of 
anthropological and sociological studies; that 
punishment is one of the most efficacious means 
the state can use against criminality, although 
not the only one, and that punishment can never 
be isolated from other social remedies nor must 
preventive remedies be neglected; that the dis- 
tinction between occasional and habitual crimi- 
nals is essential in theory as well as in practise 
and must serve as a basis for criminal law 
regulations; that since repre-ssive tribunals and 
penitentiary administration have the same ends 
in view and since the sentence only acquires 
value, by its mode of execution the distinction 
which the modern laws make between the court 
and the prison is irrational and harmful; that 
since punishment by deprivation of liberty 
justly occupies the first place in our systems of 
punishments special attention must be given to 
all that concerns the amelioration of prisons and 
allied institutions; that so far as short sentences 
are concerned the .substitution of more effica- 
cious measures is not only possible hut desirable; 
that so far as long sentences are concerned the 
length of the imprisonment must dejnmd not 
only upon the material anil moral gravity of the 
offense but on the results obtained by the treat- 
ment in prison; that so far as incorrigible habit- 
ual criminals are concerned, independently of 
the gravity of the offense and even with regard 
to the repetition of minor offenses, the penal 
system ought before all to aim at putting these 
criminals for as long a period as possible under 
conditions where they cannot do injury. An 
international congress of criminal anthropology 
was organized as a result of the imj^etus given to 
criminal anthropology by Lombroso and his 
followers, 'i'he American Prison Society was 
founded in 1870 at the prison congress in 
Cincinnati of that year, where many modern 
criminological doctrines were enunciated. The 
American Institute of Criminal I/aw and 
Criminology, founded in 1909, is through its 
organ, the Journal of Criminal Jmw and Crtmi- 
nology^ probably the most powerful organized 
body representing criminal science in the United 
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It has had translated into Kn^lish anil 
.nihlislicd nine of tin- most important luiropean 
jrimmolo^y elassies. l.aw and medicine in rela- 
tion to crime have lieen drawn together in the 
American Society of Medical Jurisprudence. 
Psychiatrists interested particularly in tlie social 
applications of mental hygiene have founded the 
American Ortho-psychiatric Society, which is 
especially devoted to the problems of crime and 
probably does more to advance modern methods 
in the treatment of crimes than anv other Ameri- 
can organization. The National Society for 
Mental Hygiene, founded in has taken a 

real interest in the problems of crime, especially 
in crime prevention. The Commonwealth 
I'und, a foundation interested especiallv in 
mental hygiene, has contributed liberally to re- 
search in the borderland between jisvchiatry and 
criminology. Organizations such as the federal 
Children’s Bureau have done much to introduce 
modern mcthoils m juvenile courts and proba- 
tion. More etfeclive work is being done by these 
spirialized organizations than by the older 
otheial organizations in criminology and pe- 
nology. 
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CRIPPLTvS. A cripple is a person whose natural 
Bodily movements are in some way restricted or 
impaired. The social status of the crijiple and 
the treatment accorded him have varied from 
group to group and from time to time and have 
been interrelated with general social attitudes 
and with concepts of his actual or potential 
economic role. Among some primitive and 
ancient peoples the crippled child was exposed 
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to die and adull cripples were batnshcd or 
abandoned. Early religious tliought ascribed 
physical deformity to divine punishment for sin 
or accepted it as an aflliction to be endured, 
attitudes that persist today in backward com- 
munities. It is to be noted, liowever, that the 
first endeavors to alleviate the misfortunes of 
cripples came from charit.ible societies of a 
religious nature, 'rhroughout the Middle Ages 
cripples occupied tlic status of mendicants and 
children were mutilated to make them valuable 
as beggars, a practise wliich dated liack to the 
Romans. The exploitation ol crippled chihlrcn 
as mendicants roused St. Vincent dc Paul to 
establish in 1^34 the first haven for their protec- 
tion and one of the first institutions for child 
care. 

Beginning with the nineteenth century there 
has been an incipient recognition ol society’s 
rcsjionsibility for cripples and an attempt at 
their constructivt* rehabilitation. 'I'bc science of 
orthopedics by its discoveries of the causes of 
deformity and by its success in rehabilitation has 
dissipati'd the attitude that tlie cn])ple must 
surrender hojielessly to his fate, but exerywhere 
the cripple still suffers not onix tioin eeonomic 
liandicaps due to pliysical impairments but also 
from a social attitiulc wliich sets linn apart in a 
special class, to be pitied, patronized and tacitly 
excluded from many of the experiences and 
privileges of life. As a natural cotisec|uenei* the 
cripple often develops a special psychological 
attitude, sometimes of self-jiity, soinelimes of 
bitterness, xvhieh still further complicale.s his 
social relations. 

Tlie first cripples to receive constructive 
treatment were children. For them Jean Andre 
Verrcl founded the first orthojicdic institution at 
Orbe, Switzerland, in tySo, and institutions for 
the airc and education of crippled children were 
established in Munich in i<S32, in Paris in 
in New York in 1863 and later in all paits of the 
world. In the United States the first state to 
provide for cripjilcd children at public cxpcrusc 
was Minnesota in 1897, and activities or institu- 
tions organized in their behalf are now provided 
by legislation in twenty-four states. Exact figures 
arc not available but it is conservatively esti- 
mated that there arc over 350,000 cripfilcd 
children in the United States, chiefly victims of 
infantile paralysis, bone and joint tuberculosis, 
congenital deformities, rickets, traumatic condi- 
tions, osteomyelitis and accidents. A field can- 
vass made in 1924 in Chicago found 4609 
cripples under the age of twenty-one <>r si.x in 
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every thousand of tliat age group in the popula- 
tion. The same pereentage had been found in a 
previous study in Clcxcland and a higher per- 
centage in a New York invesligation. 

’Phe imperative need of early treatment is re- 
xealcd by the fact that 83 percent of the cripples 
examined in Chicago were cnjiplcd betore the 
agcMif six. According to a recent estimate 90 per- 
ent of those crippled in early childhootl would 
haxe cscajxcd deformity if treatment had been 
gixen in time. In addition to medical treatment 
the rehabilitation program for crippled cliildren 
involves vocational training, ami the fir'll sdiool 
for this purpose was establi.shed in Boston m 
1893. contemporary scientific ajijiroacb to 
the problem of cni>plcd children includes not 
only adequate ami early medicrd treatment and 
xocational training for those already cnpjdcd 
but also elimination of the causes of congenital 
defonnities and the diseases of childhood that 
bring deformity in their wake. I'dlorts arc also 
being made toxvard the promotion of ciiikl labor 
laws that will prevent the employment of chil- 
dren at dangiTous trades, and of traffic regula- 
tions that will decrease the number of children 
cripj>led by accidents. 'I'he International Society 
for C'rijipled Children, organized in Ohio in 
i()2’, IS at present larrving on an agitation for 
the hettennent of the co.idition of the crippled 
child. 

More than 7,000,000 participants in the 
World W’ar were crippled. Oerrnany ami France 
each had 1,500,000 disabled, (Jreat Britain 
900,000, Italy 800,000, Russia 775,000 (iiiclud- 
ing persons iIis.ibUd in imhistrial accidents), 
Poland 320,000 and \ustria, the Kingdom ot 
Serbs, Croats ami Skwenes and the United 
States around ibo.ooo each In times of jieacc 
w'orkers are crippled through industrial acci- 
dents at an appalling rate ami public accidents 
arc increasing yearly, riic control and preven- 
tion of crippling accidents is one of the impera- 
tive tasks of modern society. -Ailccjuatc compen- 
sation laws arc ncc-dcd to provitlc for the victims 
of these accidents, and metlical treatment, occu- 
pational therapy, assistance in procuring jxroper 
artificial appliances, vocational training and job 
placement should be afforded the cripple. 'Fhe 
last two are especially important if the criyiplc is 
to reestablish himself on a sound economic and 
psychological basis. 

The use of insurance cornjiensation for voca- 
tional purposes has recently Ixeen advocated as 
the most economical and the syviftest method of 
rehabilitation. According to one estimate the 
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cost of such vocational retraining is about one 
hundred dollars. An actual experiment showed 
that it was possible to multiply the weekly sti- 
pend 400 percent during the period of training 
and yet to reduce by three fourths the total com- 
pensatif)n due at the time of the accident. To 
overcome the helplessness of the cripple and his 
tendency to exhaust his compensation before 
voluntarily seeking occupational training an in- 
surance agency in Wisconsin has instituted a 
curative workshop, where skills are tested, trades 
taught, men placed and where the effectiveness 
of such a plan has been demonstrated. The 
capacity of industry to absorb handicapped men 
is not uniform in all trades or all forms of handi- 
cap. 'J’he employment, for instance, by Jleniy'^ 
Ford of large numbers of crippled men is de- 
pendent on highly mechanized processes. 

In the United States the federal government 
inaugurateil in 1918 through the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act an extensive program for 
physical and vocational rehabilitation designed 
to reestablish in civil life soldiers, sailors and 
marines crippled in the World War; and by 
June, 1926, 90,000 disabled ex-service men had 
been aided. I’he Federal Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1920 extended the scope of the work 
of the government and provided means for the 
vocational rehabilitation of civilian disabled 
]>ersons whatever the cause of their disability, 
under the direction of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education which had been estab- 
lished by the Smilh-Hughes law of 1917. By 
J unc, 1 929, forty-four states were cooperating in 
joint rehabilitation programs; the federal and 
state governments share equally the expenses of 
the work and the states carry out the work under 
feileral supervision. The personnel directing the 
work ranges from a single director of rehabilita- 
tion, as in North Dakota, to a score of highly 
trained persons, as in New York state. The plan 
and character of the work also vary from state 
to state. Disability resulting from industrial ac- 
cidents accounts for approximately 90 percent of 
the rehabilitation cases in Pennsylvania and 
70 percent of those in New Jersey, while in 
Minnesota not more than 13 percent of the 
rchabilitants are classed as industrial cases. 
Wisconsin teaches cripples between fifty and 
sixty kinds of craft work in its vocational 
schools. Virginia has divided the state into a 
number of orthopedic centers through which it 
carries on its work. Iowa uses its institutions of 
higher learning to train its cripples, and other 
states, such as New York and Ohio, use social 


agencies. Most of the rchabilitants are between 
the ages of twenty and thirty-five years. The 
Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act has, how- 
ever, enabled but a small percentage of disabled 
persons to occupy remunerative positions. I’he 
director of the Board for Vocational Education 
has conservatively estimated that there are some 
225,000 persons permanently disabled in the 
United States annually and that of this number 
about 112,000 are vocationally handicapped. 
With due allowance for those who are too far 
advanced in years for successful rehabilitation 
and for those who arc hopelessly disabled he 
estimates a total of 84,000 possible cases for 
rehabilitation in the United States annually. 
Only from 1 to 5 percent of these are being re- 
habilitated. One difficulty lies in the necessity 
for highly individualized work in each case. 

In England and Wales there are some twenty - 
five orthopedic centers receiving support from 
public authorities and from a large number of 
voluntary organizations. '^I’hc Central Council 
for the Care of Crii)j>les was established in 1919 
to supervise the work for the prevention, treat- 
ment and education of crippled children. In 
Germany the Deutsche Vereinigung fur Kriip- 
pclfursorgc, formed in 1909, sujiervises all 
work in the seventy-eight public and private 
institutions for cripples. Legislation has been 
passed requiring employers wliosc establish- 
ments employ more than fifty men to recruit a 
certain percentage of workers from among 
trained crippled men. The child welfare law 
passed in Germany entitling every child to an 
education “acconling to his physical, mental 
and social capacity” has resulted in special 
provision for the crippled child. Similar legisla- 
tion is being proposed in Norway, where the 
handicraft school for cripples, started in Oslo in 
1892, has developed into the central institute for 
cripples, which directs the work throughout the 
country. 

•Sweden has a central committee for the care of 
cripples to coordinate the work of four associa- 
tions which have three institutions receiving 
state aid in different sections of the country. 
Denmark has one institution for the care of 
cripples founded in 1872. Austria has converted 
a rehabilitation center for disabled soldiers in 
Vienna into one for civilians. Holland has a 
central society for cripples and four private insti- 
tutions giving treatment and training. The first 
vocational project for crippled adults in Europe 
was established in Charleroi, Belgium, in 1908. 
There are several private institutions for cripples 
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in France, all under state supervision, and a law 
passed in 1919 requires the segregation and 
treatment of cases of articular tuberculosis, 
which is the chief source of crippling in that 
country. In Italy, where rickets cripples many 
children, there arc five principal centers for 
treatment and training as well as several hos- 
pices. Spain has an institute for cripjdcs near 
Madrid and four asylums for crippled children 
elsewhere. In the Soviet Union the government 
is carrying out an extensive program for the 
rehabilitation of crippled children and adults. 
An international conference on crippled chil- 
dren was held in Geneva in July, 19^9. 

The program for the }>revention and care of 
cripples is intimately related to the general eco- 
nomic and .social inovemo.L JVogre.ss in the 
work is dependent upon the ad\anc' in preven- 
tive and thera}>cutic medicine, u]>on an elimina- 
tion of pessimi.stic and indifhrcnt attitudes, 
upon a recognition on the part of employers of 
their responsibility for the safety of their em- 
ployees, upon preventive measures to eliminate 
public accidents and ujion the acti\e participa- 
tion of the state in extensive rehabilitation pro- 
grams w'hich will enable cripples u> function in 
society. 

Joan Rose Ci'shman 

Srr: BFcaaNr:; A(’cinr\is; Child; Vj ilk a ns; 1n- 
DTISIKIAJ. JIycUNF; Mf’DlCLNI; RlJl MtllJ I A I ION; 

Ins 1 1 1 L! j JONS, l*iijiLic; Wotikmln’s Comki nsaiion. 
Consult: MtMurtne, I). C., “Karly History of the 
Care and 'IVcatmenl of Cripples” in Johns Hopkins 
] lospilal, Bulletin, vol. xx\ (Hm) 57 62, Hibhoffraphy 
of the Education and Care oj Crippled ChiUben (New 
S\jrk 1913), and The Caie of Crippled Childien in the 
United States (New Yoik IQ12); Wile, 1 . S., “'I’he 
Relation of Orthopedics to Personalilv” in American 
Medical Association,, '‘> 1 - lx\\i\ (192s) if»23~ 
27; W'urtz, lians, “Kin lieitruLf zur UcRrundunK der 
Kriippelpsycholopie” in Zeituhrift fur Kruppelfur- 
surge, vol. vii (IQ14) jh--42, Sulla an, O. M., and 
Snortum, K. O., Disabled Persons, 'Their Edumdon 
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E., The Care, Cure and Ediuation of the Crippled Child 
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tional Rehaiiilitation” in Journal of Political Economy, 
Vol. xxxii (1924) 66,<>-89; McMurtrie, D. C., The 
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CRISES. A crisis may be defined as a grave and 
sudden disturbance of economic, equilibrium. 
In a dynamic society the equilibrium between 
the supply and demand of products and serxdces 
and between the supply and demand of capital 
is necessarily unstable, and hence price move- 
ments occur. But from time to lime a grave and 
sudden disturbance upsets this complex ecjuili- 
briuin, causing a decided slump in sccuritie.s and 
prices. These phenomena arc termed crises by 
economists and the general public. 

Scienlihc research at the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth century es- 
tablished the fact that the crisis occurs at the 
point of tran.sition from a period of expansion to 
a period of contraction. Certain economists have 
thereby thought themselves justified in speaking 
of cycles. But this term labors under the dis- 
adv.intage of exaggerating the regularity of the 
phenomenon under consideration. Ixonomic 
life, like life in general, can hardly l>c confined 
within equations and statistical curves. One may 
speak of cycles, but with the reservation that not 
all the years of the jH*riod before the crisis arc 
prosperous years and not all those aftiT the 
crisis are years of depression. It is undoubtedly 
more correct to speak of industrial fluctuations 
or of alternations of expansion and contraction. 

In reality it is the periods lA crisis that present 
the greatest similarity: a sudden fall in jiriccs of 
commodities (especially metals), credit strin- 
gency, suspension of payment by large hanks, 
crashes in tlu: stock market, failures, excep- 
tional gold movements, followed by a decline in 
production and by unemployment, with reper- 
cussions on marriage ami birth rates, criminality 
and political developments. 

All crises have one, essential feature: one or 
two rapidly expanding industries find tneir 
progress interrupted by reason of a too rapid 
rise in the cost of production or through an 
insufficient demand fo • their products — most 
often from a combination of these two factors. 
A decline in prospective profits and a check to 
expansion follow. Te.xtilc industries (at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century), the rail- 
roads (during most of the nineteenth century), 
electric and automobile industries (at the end of 
the nineteenth and the beginning of the twenti- 
eth century) and the construction industry have 
been the local points of crises. For a certain 
number of years the new industries produce the 
wished for results. At the end of the period of 
expansion the costs rise and production meets 
with a slackened demand. A slowing down is 
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inevitable, hence there is less demand for 
equipment and a particularly intense crisis 
arises in metal industries which extends in con- 
centric waves to other industries. 

Crises have occurred in all periods of history. 
But whereas in antiquity and even as late as the 
eighteenth century the type of crisis most prev- 
alent and most dreaded was tliat due to a short- 
age of goods brought about by natural and 
extra-economic factors, such as crop failure and 
political di.sturbanccs, for the last century and a 
half crises have been fundamentally due to 
superabundance or overproduction caused by 
forces which seem to inhere in modern economic 
organization. 'I'he former type was marked by a 
considerable rise in prices, the latter is associated 
with an abrupt and widespread fall in prices. 
Like that of shortage, the crisis of overproduc- 
tion is recurrent although not periodical. The 
date of the preceding crisis is at the most but 
one element in any forecast of the next. During 
the whole of the nineteenth century and in the 
beginning of the twentieth, parallel with the 
development of capitalism, successive crises are 
recorded for 1S25, 1X36 37, 1X47, 1X57, 1X66, 
1873, 1XX2, iXqo, 1900, 1907, 1913-14, 1920, 

Tn the eighteenth and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the crisis was still a “Hash in 
the pan.” Speculation played a jireponderating 
role: in the event of new markets for trade, 
scarcity of products and rising quotations of 
securities jieople bought because everything 
was going up in the hope that the up trend would 
continue. 'I’liis would go far and fast. 'I'he slump 
was equally abrupt. In the eighteenth century in 
France the most typical crisis of this class was 
that caused by Law’s banking scheme, a crisis 
confined to the stock market but already a per- 
fect type f)f speculative crisis. In England in 
1763, 1772-73, 17X3, 1793, 179b, 1X10, 1815 and 
in the war periods (Seven Years’ War, w'ars of 
the revolution, Napoleonic wars) there was a 
general anticipation of an unlimited demand for 
commodities. Prices rose only to come crashing 
clown, (joods were manufactured but found an 
insuHicient outlet. Such crises are very aptly 
styled by economists periods of commercial 
crises, for they were chiefly the work of mer- 
chants who had become speculators, and the 
effects of the crises were confined to relatively 
small social groups. There was another signifi- 
cant feature: the exaggerated rise in the prices of 
securities would have been impossible without 
the aid of the banks, which advanced to mcr* 


chants the necessary funds for their purchases at 
the enhanced prices. 'I'he banks of issue did not 
as yet regard themselves as regulators of eco- 
nomic activity. 'I'hey consented to very large 
advances since the issue of banknotes was not 
monopolized. The central banks of issue, such 
as the Bank of England, founded in 1^94, or 
even the Banque de France, founded in iXoo, 
did not have the sole right to issue banknotes. 
'I'hus the crises were marked by the failure of 
great numbers of banks unable to redeem the 
notes issued during the ujiward trend of prices. 
'I'hcse huge issues of notes, while not the cause 
of higher prices, were their indispensable condi- 
tion and support. They furnished thf)se specu 
lating on a rise with the necessary funds foi 
margin. Caught by a sudden decline of prices 
insolvent speculators found it irnjiossibli* to pay 
back their banks. Notes were jiresented for 
redemption and could not be redeemed. In the 
midst of this disorder, howx'ver, one bank al- 
though as yet having no legally privileged posi- 
tion assumed the leadership: in England the 
Bank of England, in France the Banque dc 
France. And the logic of facts caused it to as- 
sume more and more decisively the role of a 
reserve. Jn ca.se of a crisis all turned to it; to it 
the government conceded advances to help 
liquidate crises. Crises have had a profound 
influence upon tlie development of the functions 
of banks of issue. 'Fhe act of 1913 creating the 
Federal Reserve System in the Lnited States 
was passed as a result of the crisis of 1907. 

After 1825 crises ceased to be commercial, i.e. 
confined to relatively small groups of sjieculating 
merchants, and became industrial, involving 
ever widening spheres of productive forces. 'I'he 
year 1825 marked the advent of the railway, 
upon which depended the growth of the iron, 
coal and steel industries. The equipment used by 
the textile industry (the first of the great indus- 
tries) was soon far outstripped by the require- 
ments in metal and coal of the new means of 
transportation, 'riiereaftcr crises ceased to affect 
consumption goods and their raw materials 
(cotton, wool, silk) in particular and were ex- 
tended to the heavy intlustries providing the 
means of production (mines, foundries, rolling 
mills, machinery). Speculation, no longer con- 
fined to products, extended to securities on the 
stock exchange. Heavy industry and the rail- 
roads could be linanced only through joint stock 
companies. It was the period in France when the 
great private banks, such as Rothschild’s and 
Hottinguer’s, were no longer rich enough to 
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furnish manufacturers with the necessary capi- 
tal. In 1852 the Credit Mohilier, the first great 
French business bank, was created in Pans. 
P>om the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the banks in England had founded industrial 
stock companies, whose shares fed the stock 
market speculation and declined promptly and 
heavily in value in time of crisis 'I'he banks, 
which frequently had kept the companies’ 
shares in their portfolios, sufirered losses which 
sometimes proved fatal. I'rom that time onward 
all crises have been accompanieil by the failure 
of banks whose capital has been invested in 
enterprises embarrassed by the crisis 'Phe} are 
the victims of runs by their dejiositors or of 
losses on their loans or the shares thev hold. 

Among the banks that havx“ tailed through 
.sucli losses may be mentioned: the Royal Bank 
of Liverjiool in 1847; the banks of Marvkind and 
of Pennsylvania, the Western Bank of Scotland, 
the City Bank of (Glasgow in 1857; Overeiul 
Gurney in iSbb; the CVedit Mobiher in 1867; 
Jay Ckiokc and Company, I''isk and Hatch in 
1873; the Union Generale m 1882; Baring’s 
Bank in i8qo; the Leijiziger Bank in iqoo; the 
Knickerbocker 'rrust Company (and many 
others) in iqo7; the Societe Centrale des Ban- 
ques de Province, the Baiuiue Industrielle de 
Chine, the Banca Italiana di Sconto in 1920. On 
the other hand, in 1929 and 1930 there was no 
failure of any bank of great significance despitt 
the serious stock exchange crises and a number 
of lesser bank failures. 

It was in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that crises began to occasion very large in- 
ternational movements of gold, notably in Eng- 
land in 1S25, 1836 and 1839. 7 ’he excessive im- 
ports of commodities at the end of the period of 
expansion and the sales of securities in ]>ondon 
had to be settled with metal once the decline had 
set in. In 1825 England was in debt to the t<mti- 
nent, in 1836 and 1839 to the United Statts. In 
1836 and 1839 the Bank of England raised its dis- 
count rate and protected its gold reserve. The act 
of 1833 had authorized it to fix its discount rate at 
'I level higher than that of the legal interest rate of 
5 percent. In 1839 it raised its rate to b percent. 
Crises are accompanied by credit stringency: the 
merchants have bought but cannot sell at all or 
must sell at a loss. 'I’he manufacturers have pro- 
duced but they too cannot sell or must sell at a 
OSS. Individual accounts are in arrears. 'I’o meet 
i.he difficulty recourse is had to credit. 'Phe cen- 
tral bank.s of issue, now the supreme reserve of a 
country’s credit in case of crisis, advamv to the 
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embarrassed trade and industry the funds foi 
payments indispensable if too dra.stic a liquida- 
tion of .stocks is to be avoided. The indispensable 
sales arc distributed over a loiigei period of time 
or delayed. But to assume this role successfully 
the central bank must be in a position to increase 
its banknote circulation. Of ail the nations 
which have had to face general crises, P'rance 
was long the only one to enjoy ailequate legal 
provisions for central banking. P^en today the 
Bank of Paigland is still limited by the Bank 
Charter .Act of 1844, and it was not until 1913 
that the United States establisheil its P'etlc-ral 
Reserve banks. "Phe great crises of the nineteenth 
century have led both theorists and practical 
men of aifairs to di.scern the significance id' 
elasticity as applied to the currency. A conntrv ’s 
re.serve bank lends elasticity'^ to its currency and 
crevlit system. 

As capitalism exjiands, as crises recur and as 
their industrial character is accentuated, the 
industries themselves attack this problem and 
concern themselves with the .stabilization of 
busines-^ 'Phe crisis is now seen to be a con- 
comitant of overproduction: the supply exceeds 
the demand. 'Phus, as Jiiglar pointed out, the 
crisis ceases to be ri^gardcd as a ri'siilt of the 
abuse of credit. It has its roots more deeply in 
.supply of, and in tlemand tor, goods. 'Phe abuse 
of credit is itself gralteil upon othtT excesses less 
apparent l>ut more decisive; upon the excessive 
development ol the means ot jwoduction and of 
production itself. 'Phe sudden and abrupt drop 
in prices is not the result solely or chiefiy of 
bull speculations, whose standard denouement 
is expressed by a slump and often by a crash. 
f)ne should distinguish crises of overproduction 
from speculative crashes. 'Phe crisis is distin- 
guished from the crash by its widespread char- 
acter, by the period of depression that accom- 
panies it and the period ot expansion that pre- 
cedes it. The eri.sis ceases to be an accident and 
becomes a link m the chain of the evolution of 
capitalistic societies. Eroin the middle of the 
nineteenth century crises have had this aspect. 

With the recognition of the economic charac- 
ter of recurrent crises the problem of finding 
means fr>r their prevention or attenuation came 
to occupy^ the attention of the business world. 
As early as the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury the great banks of issue looked upon the 
discount rate as something more than a mere 
means of protecting the reserves: the raising of 
the discount rate became a warning to the busi- 
ness world of the approaching dangers of a 
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crisis of overproduction. In the years following 
the war the policy of preventing crises by the 
instrumentality of credit was designated credit 
control. The central banks now give warnings to 
the market irrespective of any modification in 
the rate of di.scoiint; they intervene more directly 
still by means of open market operations. 

The remedial efforts go beyond the organiza- 
tion of credit and the manipulation of the dis- 
count rate. Industry attempts to help itself by 
eliminating competition and by the formation of 
combinations, thereby gaining a more or less 
complete control of production and sale. By a 
rational policy of production and prices it aims 
to minimize if not eliminate crises of overpro- 
duction. The formation of cartels was consid- 
ered a step in the direction of eliminating crises. 
As early as 1 857 the coal mines of ^'orkshire had 
attempted to check the decline in prices by 
entering into agreements, but it was the crisis 
of 1890 that stimulated the multiplication of 
such cartels, chiefly in Germany, in the indus- 
tries most affected by conditions of overproduc- 
tion, namely, mining and metal industries. 
I^>om theii veiy beginning the cartels sought to 
minimize crises by a policy which was inspired 
by the modern conception of this phenomenon. 
The crisis marks the end of a period of expan- 
sion and ushers in an era of depression. The 
cartels .seek to check both the abnormal rise 
during prosperity and the decline in times of 
crisis by stabilizing j^rices, regulating produc- 
tion in accordance with demand and thus avoid- 
ing overproduction, 'riu* (Jerman cartels re- 
mained faithful to this policy which inspired 
their creation. The trust has more complex 
origins, but it too aims to control and regulate 
the market. American legislation has made the 
trusts more discreet as regards the jiolicy to be 
pursued in case of crises. But very often they 
maintain prices at a high level after the crisis 
has arrived. In 1909 and 1929 they based pro- 
duction on demand as ditl the cartels. 'I'lie cartel 
and the trust aj^pear U)day nearly everywhere as 
useful instruments for the control of markets. 
But the stabilization of business by industry 
itself presupposes a conception of the phenom- 
enon of crises and a theory regarding their 
nature and cause. The policy of cartels elabo- 
rated half a century ago starts with too naive, 
empirical and shortsighted an idea; in a crisis 
they limit production, check the decline of 
prices and even have recourse to “dumping.” 

As a matter of fact the phenomena of over- 
production are bound up with the shrinkage in 


the demand. This shrinkage bears a close rela- 
tion to the fact that at the end of the period of 
prosperity costs have risen and the increased 
production meets less intcn.se needs. To revive 
the demand, to stimulate it, costs must be re- 
duced; needs that have grown le.ss intense must 
be met by lowering prices. There is but one 
means: to reduce the prices of equipment, the 
prices of raw materials, the selling prices to the 
consumer. The policy practised by the cartels in 
Germany and adopted very frequently in the 
United States in the domain of selling prices in 
case of a crisis is contrary to economic rationale. 
Again and again the American trusts have main- 
tained their prices in a crisis, in 1907 and in 
1929-30; while the German cartels similarly 
resisted a decline in the crises of 1900, 1907, 
1913 and 1930. 1’his error .seems to be of capital 
importance. In order to reduce costs the prices 
of iron, steel and equipment mii.st be reduced. 
"^I'liis reduction will permit of a reduction in the 
price of automobiles, rails, cars, turbines. Con- 
sumers will be again attracted in spite of the 
reduction of savings and re.serves occasioned by 
the crisis. The affected industries will recover. 
Credit is but an element of cost, and cheap 
credit by itself is ineffective. 

Besides the general crises of overproduction 
there are crises that affect the market for a single 
product, c.g. coffee, sugar, copper, coal; isolated 
stock exchange crises; banking crises independ- 
ent of the general crises; monetary crises (de- 
cline in the value of a metal, inflation, deflation). 
But the general crises in a way synthesize the 
principal types of crisis. Kven the disorders 
j)rovoked by inflation and deflation are reminis- 
cent of the phenomena found in a period of 
expansion and a period of depression. 

Being a part of a dynamic economic society there 
is no fixity attached to the characteristics and the 
behavior of crises. They change with the change 
in economic organization. In comparing the 
crises of the beginning of the nineteenth century 
with recent ones it will be noted that they 
have affected wider industrial and geographical 
areas but declined in acutcnc.ss. 

'I’he changed character and particularly the 
diminished acuteness of the cri.scs is to be ex- 
plained by the elaboration of a better credit 
jiolicy, by the creation of monopolies of produc- 
tion, by a better knowledge and a keener obser- 
vation of the movement of business. Errors, 
however, are still possible; the facts are not all 
discovered. Moreover, dynamism and equilib- 
rium are two antinomic terms, and as long as 
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economic society remains dynamic its develop- 
ment will be subject to fluctuation. Neverthe- 
less, it would seem that for the term crisis one 
may henceforth substitute that of depression; it 
is reasonable to speak today of a world depres- 
sion rather than of a world crisis. 

Jean Lescure 

See: Business Cyculs; Conjuncture; BuuBijis, 
Specula nvE; Boom. 

For bibliography see article on Business Cycles. 

CRISPI, FRANCESCO (1819-1901), Italian 
statesman. During his youth Crispi, a Tiicilian by 
birth, was an ardent republican and follower of 
Mazzini. He took an active part in the Neapoli- 
tan revolutionary movements of 1848-49 and 
was exiled from Italy. Returning after the war of 
independence in 1859 he prepared and directed 
with the help of Garibaldi the “Expedition of 
the Thousand,” which liberated Sicily and 
made it a part of the Italian kingdom. He ac- 
cepted the monarchical implication of Gari- 
baldi’s slogan, “Italia c Vittorio Einanuclc,” and 
later, in 1865, as a member of the Italian par- 
liament abandoned completely his republican- 
ism, alienating Muzzini by his famous state- 
ment, “La repubblica ci divide, la monarchia ci 
unisce,’’ in which he subordinated all other con- 
siderations to his zeal for unification. Although 
during the first twenty years of his parliamentary 
career Crispi was an outstanding champion of 
liberal measures he was too uncompromising an 
individualist to form and direct a strong party of 
the Left. After 1S87, however, he occupied a 
most active and influential position in the |x>lit- 
ical life of Italy, being twice president of the 
Council of Mini.sters (1887-91 and 1893-96). 
Crispi ’s imperious temperament and the op- 
portunities which he had of manifesting it with 
only slight opposition in decisive moments of 
his country’s history gave a strong Jacobin cast 
to his democracy. If in theory he recognized the 
parliamentary .state and the right of the people 
to govern themselves, in fact he was led to place 
his own personality above the constitutional 
powers and to distort tout par le peuple into tout 
pour le peuple. His two administrations represent 
in Italy that stage of political evolution in which 
democracy is beginning to give way to dictator- 
ship and Caesarism. This tendency is evidenced 
by Crispi ’s continuous efforts to carry still 
farther the process of state centralization and to 
strengthen the executive at the expense of the 
legislative, as well as by the severity with which 
he repressed in the so-called fasci of Sicily the 
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embryonic forms of Italian socialism. Like 
Mazzini he had a deep hostility to the socialist 
movement, which to him was synonymous with 
barbarism, tyranny and egoism and which he 
was particularly anxious to stamp out because or 
his suspicion that the movement in Italy was 
being fostered by France, a country with which 
for many reasons he felt little sympathy. His 
policy toward the church alternated between ex- 
treme anticlerical measures, on the one hand, 
prompted by his Masonic sympathies and his 
resentment at I'rcnch influence in the Vatican, 
and, on the other hand, attempts at reconcilia- 
tion between church and state. Crispi ’s authori- 
tarian views and his ideal of a strong state, 
heightened by his friendship with Bismarck, ally 
him with the expansionist and imperialistic 
groups w'hich at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tur}' were making their influence widely felt 
throughout Europe. Nourishing dreams of 
Italian greatness amounting at times almost to 
megalomania, he advocated the creation of a 
colonial empire on a scale far beyond the vision 
and resources of his contemporaries. His 
spirited but rash ambitions for an empire in 
Africa came to nothing, resulting instead in his 
overthrow. The defeat at Andowan in 1896, 
marking the close of the unfortunate Abyssinian 
campaign which he had favored and promoted, 
brought to an end his political career. 

Guido de Ruogiero 

Works: Crispi's letters and other writings, as well as 
the documents relatinja; to his public career, have been 
arranKcd and edited by 'lommaso PalarnenRhi-Crispi 
in the following volumes: Cartcfi^i pohtici inediti 
TA’6o-/goo (Rome 1912); I mtlle (Milan 191 1); PoHtica 
estera (2nd ed. Milan 1912I; Questioni tnternazionali 
(Milan 1913); the la.st three tr. by Mary Prichard- 
Agtietti as The Memoirs of Francesco (Jrispi, 3 vols. 
flxindon 1912— 14); Vltimi sentti e discorsi; extra- 
parlamentari (Rome 1913); I^ttere daW esilio, 1850- 
j86o (Rome t9iS); Politico interna (Milan 1924, 2nd 
ed. 1924). His parliamentary speeches may be found 
in Discorsi parlamentari, 3 vols. (Rome 1915). 

Consult: Jemolo, A. C., Crispi (P'lorence 1922); Volpe, 
G., Francesco Crispi (Venice 1928); Stillman, W.J., 
Francesco Crispi: Insurgent, Exile, Heimlutionist and 
Statesman (London 1899); C’astellini, G., Crispi (zn6 
cd. Florence 1924); Salvcmini, G,, La politico estera di 
Francesco Crispi (Rome 1919); Croce, B., Storia 
cCItalia dal 1871 al 19/5 (3rd ed. Bari 1928), tr. by 
C. M. Ady (Oxford 1929) chs. vii-viii. 

CRITICISM, SOCIAL. The development of 
human society has been conditioned by social 
criticism, which in defending or attacking the 
status quo has postponed or accelerated change. 
The most potent social criticism, however, has 
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often come as a secondary product. In religion 
such leaders as Confucius, Buddha, Jesus, 
Mohammed, St, Francis, Luther, were critics 
of society. I'Acn the ivory tower is nf)t immune 
to social considerations. Indeed, the practise and 
appreciation of art depeiw! on certain altitudes 
toward life which imply social criticism. It is 
true that the fine arts which ha\e a .specialized 
technique lend themselves to a criticism purely 
technical or irnjiressionistic notably music, the 
most immediately “aesthetic” and abstract. 
Such criticism apjilies to other arts in propor- 
tion as they ajijiroach this ideal, as in abstract 
painting and .sculpture or “pure” ]ioetry. It will 
he remembered, however, that Matthew Arnold 
defined poetry as the criticism of life; and even 
in music the modern masters, Beethoven, 
Wagner, Chaykovsky, Strauss, have dealt with 
the meaning of life. .Architecture and literature 
of necessity abound in social implications. 
Historical criticism of an> art involves con- 
sideration of the social environment which 
fo.stered it; and with the increasing importance 
of social concepts contemporary criticism, even 
when ae.sthetic in intention, has become per- 
meated by .social thought. 

Science etiiploys the term criticism to denote 
the selection of data and their impartial interpre- 
tation. '^I’hc comjdete detachment implied in 
such a process may often exist in the investiga- 
tion of nature, hut seldom in dealing with 
ae.sthetic or soci.il phenomena. Oiticism by 
definition implies judgment, and hi.storically it 
has been cfi'ective through the ferv'or of its bias 
more often than by its imjiarliality. 

In the great period of (Ireek literature the 
drama, with Aeschylus, was an instrument of 
aesthetic and social control, becoming an organ 
of innovation and protest with Furipidesand 
Aristophanes. Socrates in the dialogues of Plato 
appears as a revolutionist, forcing men to 
examine the basis of fundamental concepts. 
Plato himself in The Re[mbhc initiated a fonn of 
social criticism, the imaginary commonwealth, 
which has had abundanl jirogeny, from the 
Utopia of More to that of William Morris, of 
Kdward Bellamy, of H. G, Wells. Aristotle’s 
criticisms have been constantly iiwokcd in the 
interest of social and aesthetic conservatism. 
'Phe relative importance which both Plato and 
Ari.stotle attached to social and aesthetic consid- 
erations is shown by Plato’s exclusion of poets 
from his republic and Aristotle’s dictum that a 
work of art must be judged by its ethical effect. 
To the Greeks also we owe two schools of 


ethics, stoic and Epicurean, oppo.sed in practise 
but agreeing in acquiescence in the social order. 
To these forms of .social criticism handed down 
by the Greeks mu.st be added the orations of 
Demosthenes, the hi.storics of Herodotus and 
Thucyditles, the biographies of Plutarch and the 
fables of Aesop. 

'Phe Romans took over from the Greeks 
various types of social criticism: ethics, in the 
stoicism of Marcus Aurelius aiul E])ictetus and 
the Epicureanism of Horace and Lucretius; 
history in Livy and Tacitus; oration and di- 
alogue in Cicero. 'Phey dev'elopctl another form 
of social protest in the poetic .satire of Juvenal 
and Pen>iiis, who became moilels for the 
Renaissance and the eighteenth century. I’hc 
most subversive social criticism under tlie em- 
pire emanatid from C'hristianity, which, how- 
ever, became couservxilive through alliance with 
political government. 

Chri.stianitv remained the chief form of social 
control (luring the Middle .\ges. Its fundamen- 
tal philosophy, enunciated by Augustine and 
Boethius, encouraged abstention from social 
interests, and thc'ologians devoted tbem.selves to 
deducing ecclesiastical authority from divine 
will. Dante was in sub.stantial agreement with 
this theology, but his political theory, e.xpre.ssed 
in De monarchuiy plaetal secular empiie above 
the church; and his drastic critici.srn of the latter 
in.slitution m practise relegated even popes to 
hell. IVIediaeval social criticism, outside the 
ollicial and intellectual cla.ssics, appeared in the 
songs of wandering students, the novelle of 
popular sti^ry tellers and mock epics such as 
Reynard the h'ox, grossly irreverent toward the 
ruling clergy and nobles. I’he realistie .spirit of 
this proletarian criticism is present in Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. Protest agaitist the ecclesias- 
tical alliance with secular tyranny, anticipating 
the Reformation, animates the sermons of 
WycIifTe and the anonymous ma.ss of poetry 
called Piers the Phneman. 

'Phe Renaissance involved both a revival of 
classical culture and the discovery of individual 
personality. The first aspect manifested itself in 
scholarly and aesthetic criticism; the second, in 
curiosity about life and .society. To the latter 
tendency we must attribute the creative litera- 
ture of the age, the fiction of Boccaccio, Rabe- 
lais, Cervantes, the drama of Shakespeare, Ben 
Jonson and Moliere, the revival of hi.story and 
biography, the rise of autobiography. Among 
forms involving direct social criticism the most 
imporfiint were the essays of Montaigne and 
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Bacon, the Maximes of La Rochefoucauld, the 
letters of Madame de l^cvigiic, the (Jaracteres of 
La Bruyere, the Fables of La Fontaine. As 
modern concepts of the state emerged in the 
Italian cities political criticism passed from the 
idealism of Dc monarchia to the realism of 
Machiavelli’s Prince. 'I’he theory of ahs(»lute 
monarchy called forth a school of apologists, of 
which Hobbes’ Leviathan remains a monument, 
'fhe struggle for parliamentary government in 
England was carried on by pamphlet and 
speech as well as by arms. Carotins expounded 
the recognition of mutual relations between 
states. I’he Reformation and the Catholic reac- 
tion gave to the church a new’ social \italit\, 
emphasi/ed by Erasmus and the later reformers. 
The rise of the Jesuits set in motion a social 
force felt throughout modern culture. The ser- 
mon became a vehich' of social criticism, in 
France with Bossuet and I'Ynelon, in Faigland 
wnth the long line of churchmen from Hugh 
Latimer to Jeremy 'J'aylor. 

Nccevssarily education in its adaptation of 
classical culture to contemporary experience 
W'as a leading interest in the Renaissance. In 
theory it was aristocratic. CastiglioneC // cor/e- 
/riano, Fcnelon’s Teleniaque, the long list of 
English works including Sir 'riiomas Idyot’s 
I'he Bake named the (lovernanr^ A.scham's 
Bcholemaster, Lyly’s Euphues., cin i.sage educa- 
tion as the privilege of the well born, who were 
to be fitted by training for servdcc to the com- 
monwealth. John Comcnius, however, outlined 
a system of modern education, realistic and 
tlernocratic. 

In general the social criticism of the Renais- 
sance tended toward social stability. Shake- 
speare’s dramas were con.servative in their 
nationalism and their acceptance of the status 
<|uo; Luther oppo.sed the pea.sants in their 
revolt. Milton’s radicalism, however, was indica- 
tive of a new trend in criticism which developed 
in the seventeenth century. He advocated dis- 
sent, divorce, revolution, tyrannicide, and wrote 
the magna carta of the press in the Areupa»itica. 
Sficial protest also characterized many dissent- 
ing sects — Quakers, Anabaptists, Levellers. 
John Bunyan in his sketch of Vanity Fail in 
Pil^rim^s Pro}tress set the theme for countless 
dissertations on bourgeois morality. 

The problems of man’s life in society domi- 
nated intellectual inquiry during the late seven- 
teenth and the eighteenth century, bearing fruit 
in Montesquieu’s political science, Adam 
Smith’s political economy and the social 
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philosophy of I^cke and Shaftesbury. 'I'he 
chief subject of pietry in England was social 
life, signalized by the revival of satire in Butler, 
Dryden, Pope and Johnson. Intere.st in social 
organization is shown by the popularity of 
Gulliver's Travels and Mandevillc’s Fable of the 
Bees. 'Fhe outstanding social phenomenon of 
this period is the rise of the middle class, which 
in England found a teacher and prophet in De- 
foe. For the civilization of this class Steele and 
Adtlison in the periodical essay and Richardson 
in the novel gave models to Ivurope. 'Fhe great 
exemplar of the eighteenth century spirit is Vol- 
taire, to whose influence may be ascribed the 
philosophic rationalism which found expression 
in the French Encyclopedie , the political experi- 
ments of the hVench Revolution, the utilitarian- 
ism of Bent ham. 'Fhe emotional force behind the 
revolution is found in the romantic criticism of 
society by Rousseau. Both motives were blended 
in Diderot and in William CJodwin, whose 
Galeb IVilliams added the emotional appeal of 
fiction to the formal attack on the British consti- 
tution embodied in his Political Justice. 'Fhe 
example of Richardson and Rousseau in making 
fiction a vehicle of social reform through educa- 
tion w;us followed by a school of educational 
novelists. Mary Wolkstonecraft (Mrs. Clodvvin) 
was a leader in the movement for feminine 
emancipation. To the ( ioilvvins Shelley owed in 
part the social theories of Queen Mab and The 
Revolt of Islam. Against this revolutionary 
thought the defense of established institutions 
was led, for all Eurojic, by Burke, under whose 
guidance Wordsworth, Coleridge aiul Southey 
swerved from revolution to reaction. 'I'liis 
revolutionary period also saw' America’s active 
contribution to social criticism. Her mere 
exi.stence gave plausibility to the romantic 
conception of the “noble savage’’ as opposed to 
“civilized’’ society. Franklin seems to unite the 
rationalism of Voltaire and the utilitarianism ot 
Bcntham. In the Declaration of Independence 
Jefferson asserted the principle of revolution, 
while in the constitution the Federalists embod- 
ied the political thought of Burke. 

'Fhe nineteenth century is distinguished by 
extended control of nature through science and 
the rise of the indu.strial system. Indu.stry called 
into being an immen.se working class which 
gave to social problems a new and menacing 
character. Science in dealing with this situation 
fell behind its success in dominating natural 
forces; nevertheless, it provided the intellectual 
background and the method of approach to 
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social problems, notably in the inductive school 
jf political economy and the department of 
sociology. The restiltant of science and industry 
is seen in the socialism of Fourier and Saint- 
Simon and more clearly in the communism of 
Karl Marx and Bakunin, the syndicalism of 
Sorel, the anarchy of Kropotkin. 

In (ireat Britain, which felt the first impact of 
industrial revolution, the theory of the demo- 
cratic state, in which classes should share con- 
trol according to numbers through representa- 
tives elected by universal suffrage, was put for- 
ward as a social solvent by the Liberals and re- 
ceived general acceptance throughout Europe. 
This theory, expounded by John Stuart Mill 
in his essay On Liberty, with its corollary of the 
abstention of government from interference 
with private enterprise, was bitterly opposed by 
Carlyle, whose doctrine of the responsibility of a 
ruling class, feudal or economic, was set forth in 
Past and Present. Carlyle’s eloquence in pictur- 
ing the misery of the poor and ♦he failure of 
democracy and laissez fairc to relieve it made 
him the chief influence on English literature 
during the middle years of the century, especial- 
ly the poetry of Mrs. Browning and I'entiyson 
and the school of social fiction which included 
Disraeli, Kingsley, Dickens, Mrs. (Jaskell, 
Charles Reade. Carlyle’s philosophy of power 
had its concomitant in (Germany in the individ- 
ualism of Fichte and Nietzsche and in Hegel’s 
doctrine of the absolute stale. 

'J’he direct influence of science on social 
thought is seen in the dominance of realistic 
literature throughout Europe, especially in the 
grandiose attempts at social survey by Balzac 
and Zola. Realism in the English fonn supplied 
the background of social criticism in Butler s 
IVay of All Flesh. The stage became once more 
with Ibsen and Shaw a platform of social dis- 
cussion. The conscious subordination of aesthet- 
ic to social criticism is seen in the doctrine of 
Ruskin and Morris that worthy art can exist only 
in a good society. Matthew Arnold in The 
Function of Criticism at the Present Time 
emphasized the primary concern of criticism 
with the social situation, and 'I’olstoy in What Is 
Art? made aesthetic criteria depend entirely on 
social function. H. G. Wells employs numerous 
literary forms, including history and fiction, 
for social propaganda, and the fiction and drama 
of Galsworthy constitute in effect a series of 
case studies. 

In America social criticism found an original 
expression in Emerson, Thoreau, Whitman, 


Henry George. It appears somewhat timidly in 
the novels of Howells, more boldly ir Sinclair 
Lewis and Upton Sinclair. William James and 
John Dewey led the philosophical movement 
known as pragmatism for the subordination of 
metaphysics to the consideration of social 
situations. 

The war gave to social criticism a new inten- 
sity by raising questions — discu.ssed notably by 
Keyserling and Spengler — concerning the real- 
ity of progress and the permanence of western 
civilization. The war, and its aftermath of social 
dislocation, also reinforced the tendency of 
political authorities to curtail free expression of 
opinion. Absolute government in its modern 
form of dictatorship necessarily opposes free 
exercise of social criticism; eveii the so-called 
free nations have employed undemocratic 
methods in defense of democracy. The ease with 
which the newer publicity devices, cinema and 
radio, lend themselves to cen.sorship limits their 
importance as agents of social cliange. But in 
spite of suppression social criticism has never 
been more active than at present, nor has it ever 
before recognized so clearly its problem of giv- 
ing free play to ideas while supplying the prin- 
ciple of control within the individual, inde- 
pendent of external authority. 7 'his is the com- 
mon ground on which social critics of diverse 
schools are united — I’olstoy, Nietzsche, Mat- 
thew Arnold, Valery, Shaw, Unamuno, Dewey 
and the pragmatists. Babbitt and the humanists. 

Robkkt Morss Love'it 
See-. Social Pkocfss; Cuangk, Social; Conirol, 
Social; Edccatkjn; Proi'AGanoa; Prtss; Aki'; 
Drama; I.tttvrature; Ethu's; Morals- Tastl; 
Ct)NSERVATISM; LIBERALISM; RADICALISM; ReI ORMISM; 
Ckn.sorsiiip. 

CROFTON, sir WALTER FREDERICK 
(1815-97), British penologist. In 1854 as head of 
the Irish convict prisons he instituted “the Irish 
system” of penal administration. He divided 
imprisonment into three stages. In the first, it 
was solitary in a cellular prison for eight or nine 
months of the sentence, depending on the con- 
duct of the prisoner. During the first half of this 
period the convict was on a reduced diet anti 
without “interesting employment” and \vas 
taught “the whole bearing of the ‘Irish Convict 
System.’ ” l^hen he was transferred to a congre- 
gate prison. Here began the second stage, con- 
sisting of four grades, passage from or to one or 
the other depending upon the number of 
“marks” earned within certain periods as the 
result of conduct, school progress and industry 
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The third stage, the essential contribution of 
Crofton, was the testing ground of the convict 
before his release on “ticket of leave.” In its 
“intermediate establishments” (analogous to 
certain American “honor camps”) individualiza- 
tion was the ruling principle. In the intermedi- 
ate institutions there were few officers and little 
physical restraint, any other practise being held 
“inconsistent with the principles which the 
establishments were instituted to enunciate: ist. 
You have to show the convict that you really 
trust him, and give him credit for the amend- 
ment he has illustrated by Iris marks, and. You 
have to show to the public, that the convict, who 
will soon be restored to liberty for weal or for 
woe, may upon reasonable grounds be con- 
sidered as capable of beitig safely employed.” 
Following this trial in semifrecdom prisoners 
were released for the remainder of their term on 
ticket of leave, analogous to our parole permit. 

Crofton ’s originality lay in welding together 
into a unified .system various features of pro- 
gressive prison management that had been 
utilized by Montesinos in Spain, Obermaier in 
Bavaria and Maconochie in Australia. The Irish 
system, however, undoubtedly influenced the 
American adult reformatory movement. 

SiiKi.iKJN Gliikck 

Works: A Fen' Jieniaths on the Com'ict Question 
(I‘)ul)lin 1857); Fete Ohtervatiom on a Pamphlet 
Recently l*uhli\hed by J. Burt on the Irish (lomnit 
System (London 1863); The Present Aspect of the Crn- 
vict Question (London 1863). 

Consult: Carpenter, Mary, Reformatory Prison Disci- 
pline as Developed by the Rt. lion. Sir Walter Crofton 
in the Irish Catwut Prisons (London 1872); Hubhell, 
G. li., “Report on the Prisons of England and Ire- 
land” in Prison AssoeiaUon of New York, Ttventy- 
Second Annual Report of the F.\ecutive Committee 
(New York 1867) p. 95-196; Cilueck, S, and E. 'P., 
Five Hundred Criminal Careers (New Yoik 1930) 

p. 17-24- 

CROLY, HERBERT (i86(;~i93o), American 
author and editor. Croly attended the College 
of the City of New York atid Harvard Univer- 
sity. He was editor of the Architectural Record 
from 1900 to 1906 and of the New Republic from 
1914 to 1930. A profound student of history and 
politics, he first attracted public attention with 
his book The Promise of American Life (New 
York 1909), which contributed largely to the 
intellectual content of the Rooscveltian Pro- 
gressive movement and led later to the founda- 
tion of the New Republic. 'Phe argument was 
that the original American national purpose — 
a conscious attempt to liberate and enlarge the 


personality — had been perverted by self-seeking 
business and shallow politics, which made a 
hollow fetish of the doctrine that the Americans 
were a chosen people who were destined to 
achieve success by clinging to such traditional 
dogmas as natural rights and lai.s.scz faire. He 
prescribed a new nationalism to fulfil the prom- 
ise of democracy by planned and concerted 
action which would not hesitate to curb “rights” 
wherever necessary and would not be afraid of 
being called socialism. His subsequent books, 
Marcus Alonzo Hanna — His Life and Work 
(New York 1912) and Progressive Democracy 
(New York 1914), continued his study of Amer- 
ican political and social institutions. In 1924 
he published a memoir, Willard Straight (New 
York), dealing with the man whose financial 
backing had made j>ossiblc the New Republic. 
After tile World War Croly lost belief in reform 
thn>ugh merely political action based on demo- 
cratic assumptions and calleil for the pre.ssure 
in both economic and political affairs of disin- 
herited economic interests, such as organized 
labor and fanners, groups which, he hoped, 
would adopt progressn ely radical programs and 
philosophies. He abandoned the word liberal 
as a description of his public policy and reserved 
it to characterize an attitude of mint! which 
might he held by a member of any party-- a 
belief iri the continual discovery of new truth, 
a .scientific, experimental and critical activity, 
'riiis bent prevented him from maintaining a 
blind loyalty to any specific cause, leader or 
group of ab.solutcs. His ba.sic impul.se was essen- 
tially religious although he adhered t«) no church. 
In his later years he concentrated on the dis- 
covery of some experimental and scientific way 
of developing the individual personality, a way 
which might be imitated, so that new sources 
of power and inspiration might be brought to 
bear on the common life. 

Gkorge Soule 

Consult: New Republic, vol. Ixiii (1930) 243-71. 

CROMBIE, ALEXANDER (1762-1840), Scot- 
tish economist. Crombie was first a Presbyterian 
minister and then a schoolmaster in London. 
His varied writings included several in the field 
of economics. In A Letter to D. Ricardo, Esq., 
Containing an Analysis of His Pamphlet on the 
Depreciation of Bank Notes (London 1817) he 
contested Ricardo’s statement that there had 
been an excessive issue of banknotes and a de- 
preciation in their value. The value of bank- 
notes, Crombie said, must be determined in 
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terms of their control over labor and commodi- 
ties and not in terms of ^;oUl. Judged by these 
standards no depreciation of the banknote had 
been proved. lie called Ricardo’s reasoning on 
this question circular and inconsistent, “of that 
species which may not inaptly be denominated 
ambidexter." Crombie further questioned Ri- 
cardo’s view that the currency of one country 
cannot for any length of time be more valuable, 
as far as equal quantities of precious metals are 
concerned, than that ol another. Ilis objections 
were based upon the evident dilferences in gold 
wages in different countries, control over labor 
again being used as the measure of value. On the 
agricultural (jue.stion he wrote Letters on the 
Present State of the .dgruulturaJ I nterest {iAmdon 
i8i6) and A Letter to Lieutenant dolonel Torrens 
in Answer to I! is Address to the Farmers of the 
United Kingdom (London 1832). lie advocated 
long leases for agricultural land and payment of 
rent half in kind (corn) and half in money. 
Crombie ’s importance for economics is to be 
judged not only by his own writings but by his 
influence upon 'l orrens, wlio dedicated to him 
the Essay on Money and Pafer (hirretuy (Lon- 
don 1812) and praised his “acute discernment’’ 
and “distinguished talent for abstract and pro- 
found inquiry.” 

W. 11 . Dawson 

(’ROME, AUGUST FRIEDRICH WIL- 
HELM (1753-1 ‘'<33), German statistician and 
economist. He was instructor in histor)'^ and 
geograjdiy at the Pliilanthroj>mum in Dessau 
from 1778 to 1783 and later j)rofe.s.sor of statis- 
tics and cameral science at the University of 
Gie.sscn from 1787 to 1831. C'rome was one of 
the first to employ geometrical and graphical 
technique in the presentation of .stalkstics al- 
though he limiteil tlie use of this method to 
desenptixe rather than interpretative data. In 
his influential work I her die (Jultnrverhdltnisse 
der eurofdisehen Staaten (Lcipsic 1792) he intro- 
duced the i«.lea of (juadrated surface area maps 
)f countries and jieoples. As an economist 
.’rome shared the cameralists’ doctrines of pop- 
ulation although in later years he became a 
follower of Adam Smith. In his translation and 
elaboration of the well known treatise by 
Leopold 11, iioTerno della Toscana sotto il regno 
di . . . Leojyoldo // (Florence 1790; (]erman tr. in 
3 pts., Lcipsic 1795-97), he advocated an en- 
lightened, benevolent absolutism, a view’ w’hich 
he also jiropagated in his journal, Germanien 
(1807-13). In public life Crome was accordingly 


an enthusiastic supporter of Napoleon i and the 
Confederation of the Rhine. Shortly before his 
death he published a Selhsthiographie (Stuttgart 

•S33)- 

Paul Momberi’ 

Other important rvnrkr. Europas Produkte . . . (Dessau 
1782; 4tli ed. 'rubin^en iHos); Vber die (Jt owe uud 
Bevolkerunff der eurnpaischen Staaten (Lcipsic 1785; 
2nd ed Franklort 1794). 

(htmidt: Kirmis, A., Auf>mt I'rtedruh Wilhehn Crome 
(Bern 1908). 

CROMER, FIRST EARL OF. Evelyn Barinu 
(1841 -1917), British administrator. Cromer 
owes his prominence in oriental history to his 
long government of Egypt. Born in one of the 
first financial families of the British Emjiire he 
left the army for admini.stration in the Ionian 
islands in i8f)i and in Jamaica in 1865; and as 
prixate secretary he was employed by his cousin 
Lord Northbrook, the viceroy of India, from 
1872 until 187(1. In 1877 his abilities and his 
associations with British finance caused the ap- 
pointment of C’roiner — then Major Baring— as 
British commissioner of the Egyptian Public 
Debt. 'rhereafU'r, with one short break from 
1880 to 1883 when he was financial member of 
council in India, he remained in Egypt as its 
virtual ruler for a quarter century as cornmis- 
.sioner and later as consul general. 

The career of Cromer in Egypt coincides 
with the creation of the Ixgyptian nation out 
of a mixed population of various races and 
religions and out of a province of the Ottoman 
Empire. The character of Cromer’s contribu- 
tion to that creation is still in controversy: the 
British consider him the founder of modern 
Egypt, the Ixgyjitians as a pharaoh who would 
not let his jieople go. He hail, however, no 
responsibility for the ruthless repression of the 
home rule rebellion of Arabi in 1881 nor for 
that of the rising subsequent to his resignation 
in 1907; and he undoubtedly ranks with Me- 
hemet Ali in the establishment of the Egyptian 
state. 

There were two principal impediments to 
the growth of the Egyptian nation. Gne was 
the financial burden of debt accumulated by 
the extravagance of the khedives, culminating 
in the bankruptcy and abdication of Ismail in 
1879. 'Phe other was the burden of imperial 
rule over the fanatical fighting tribes of the 
Sudan which had been assumed by the ambition 
of those princes and culminateil in the Mahdist 
rising of 1882. Cromer by insisting on the 
abandonment of the Sudan enabled Egypt to 
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set its owr house in order. He was in no way 
responsible for the military catastrophes in 
which Cicneral Gordt)n and whole Egyptian 
armies perished. Moreover, his able adminis- 
tration enabled Egypt so to reorganize its forces 
that in a two-year campaigii from i8c/) to 1K9S 
an Anglo-Egyptian expedition under Colonel 
Kitchener endeil forever the Mahdist menace. 
The Anglo-Egyptian condominium over the 
Sudan, set iiji by Cromer, although it is today 
resented by EgyjH, nevertheless adequately 
protects the legitimate interests of Egypt in 
that hinterland and provides for its independent 
development. 

In internal administration his success is more 
questionable. He made Egyjit solvent— a finan- 
cial feat that seemed imjiossilile. Ihil it was 
done by sacrificing the Egyptian peasant for 
twenty years to the extortionate claims of Euro- 
pean money lenders. 'I'hcre was point in the 
local witticism as to there being “an J'hil m 
Baring too much.” Still more unfortunately for 
Egypt and the empire he allowed the ci\ic 
education both of the Egyptian and of Egyjit 
to be neglected. When the ine\ itablc Nationalist 
movement develojied he met it with repression, 
and the Dciishawi incident clouded the cud (*f 
his regime. His last and perhaps best sert'icc to 
the new nation w'a;> to bring to the front the 
future Nationalist leader, Zaglul Pasha. Never- 
theless, history will recognize in Cromer one 
of the greatest of the proconsuls of the pax 
britarinica 

Gkorok Young 

('omult: 'I'raiJl, II. I^., Lord Cromer (London i«n 7 ); 
Cromer, Eirsl E.>rl of. Modern Ef>ypt, 2 , \ols. (i^jndun 
1908); YouiiK, Georuic, EfiVpl (London 1927) ch. v. 

CROMWELL, OLIVER (i599-i()58), Engli.sh 
military leader and statesman. Starting from a 
desire to secure toleration for the Puritan faith 
Cromwell developed a dictatorship resting upon 
a control of the anny and jiopular acclaim. It 
is impossible to appreciate his political thinking 
without taking account of his religion. He was 
perhaps more deeply convinced of his com- 
munion with God than any other man of action 
of his age. Because of this emphasis upon the 
personal clement in faith he w^as predestined 
to become the builder of the Commonwealth — 
a concept which represents the attempt to 
apply the ancient tribal idea of a brothcrhixid or 
fellowship {(ienosseiischaft) to the modem na- 
tional community. By insisting ujion an unex- 
plained faith in the prcestablished harmony of 
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interests of those who “believe in God” it 
emphasizes the common interests which biiul 
men together without sacrificing the per.sonality 
of the member or brother {(icnossc). 'Phis sym- 
bolical expression points to the core of the 
political ideas of Cromwell. 'Ehe inauguration 
and maintenance of religious toleration as un- 
derstood by the Independent branch of the 
Bunt.m party became his central olijcctive. By 
linking it to the necessity of maintaining public 
peace and order CTomwell gave to this objective 
a definite content which it does not otluTwise 
po.s.sess and was enabled to erect thereon a claim 
for the exercise of dictatorial powers. In 1(149 
Cromwell decided that Charles i must die be- 
cause he con.stitiited a permanent threat to the 
free worship ot (iod anil therefore to the public 
peace. In i(>53, dissatisfied with the continued 
inactivity of the new Parliament, Cromwell and 
his army council forcibly dissolved it. He be- 
came immediately concerned, however, with 
the (juestion of how to legitimize the power 
which he had usurped. In his uncertainty as to 
what would const itii1(‘ the most legitimate basis 
for a representative body Cromwell W’lth the 
advice of his council decided to nominate an 
intermediary, a constituent assembly. But un- 
fortunately this body, composed of thorough- 
going and literal minded Independents, under- 
took radical reforms far beyond the limits which 
thecon.serxatne Cromwell considered advisable. 
Dissolution seemed the only way out and Crom- 
well did not hesitate. Ills next attempt to 
provide a con.stitiilional basis for his authority 
was the Instrument of f Jovernment -the first 
W'rittcn constitution designed on a compreheti- 
.sive scale to organize the government of a 
modern national community. It rested upon the 
idea of dividing governmental powers between 
the legislative and the executive. Tlie office of 
lord protector created by the Instrument was 
one of .strictly limited powers. He was forced 
to seek the advice of the council in foreign 
affairs, its consent in matters of peace and war 
and its approval in apjiointments to high office. 
Laws could not be made nor taxes imposed 
e.xccpt by the aiithonly of Parliament, which 
was empowered even to override the protector’s 
veto. But Crorn well’s prerogative of legislating 
by ordinance when Parliament was not in ses- 
sion enabled him to establish an unprecedent- 
edly liberal ecclesiastical sy.stem, to regularize 
the law and complete the union with Scotland. 
When the Parliament of 1654 showed a tendency 
to contest the executive prerogatives, (’romwell 
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interposed and dissolved it, frankly assuming 
the role of a military dictator. In spite of grow- 
ing discontent throughout the land Cromwell 
was able to maintain his authority because of 
his hold over the powerful army. Reform by 
legislation having failed, he divided the country 
into ten districts administered by major gen- 
erals and resumed once again legislation by 
ordinance. Police, public amusements, roads, 
finances, the condition of prisons, were among 
the matters affected by this legislation. In the 
field of foreign relations Cromwell achieved 
signal success, although his ultimate objective 
of a league of Protestant commonwealths proved 
unattainable. 'Phe cost of military expeditions 
consequent upon his aggressive foreign policy 
led him to summon another Parliament, which 
again was purged of the opjiosition by the 
requirement that each member must secure a 
certificate from the council of state. In 1657 
this new body, believing that the traditional 
constitutional limitations on Knglish kingship 
might curtail C'rom well’s autocratic powers, 
offered him the crown. Cromwell refused. But 
under the less pretentious title of lord ])ro- 
tector he introduced many of the trappings of 
monarchy and heartily approved when Parlia- 
ment at last adopted the constitution enacted 
by the earlier body of 1654. 'Phis final constitu- 
tionalization of the dictator’s position together 
with his military and diplomatic successes 
abroad seemed to place Cromwell at the height 
of power, but new threats of royal restoration 
persuaded him in 1658 to resort again to disso- 
lution of Parliament. Death overtook him while 
he once more was absolute dictator. His en- 
deavors to set up a constitutional regime had 
failed. 


Carl Joachim Friedrich 


Conmlt: f Jardiner, S. R., Crormcc//'s Place in History 
(3rd ed. London iSgy); Firth, C. 11 ., The Last Years 
of the Protectorate, 2 vol.s (London 1909); 

Morley, John, Oliver (Jromrvell (London 1900); 
Michael, WolfKunK, Oromwell, 2 vols. (Beihn 1907); 
Schmitt, Carl, Die Diktatnr (2nd ed. Munich 1928) 
p. 131-34; Kittel, Hclmuth, Oliver Cromwell, seine 
Reliffion und seine Sendunf; (Berlin 1928); Gtwch, 
G. P., Ktiffltsh Democratic Ideas in the Sei'enteenth 
Century (new ed. by H. J. Laski, C’ambridge, Eng. 
1927) p. 125-29, 192-204; Tatharn, G. B., The 
Puritans in Power: a Study in the History of the 
English Churth from 16.^0-1660 (Cambridge, Eng. 
19*3); Jenks, Edward, The Constitutional Experi- 
ments of the Commonwealth (Cambridge, Eng. 1890); 
Gardiner, S. R., History of the Great Civil War, 4 
vol.s. (new cd. London 1903); The Constitutioned 
Documents of the Puritan Pe^>olution, ed. by S. R. 
Gardiner (3rd ed. Oxford 1906) p. liii-lxiv, 381- 


467; Abbott, W. C., Bibliography of Oliver Crom- 
well (Cambridge, Mass. 1929); Marriott, J. A. R., The 
Crists of English Liberty: a History of the Stuart Mon- 
arthy and the Puritan Revolution (Oxford 1930) chs. 
vii-xiv; Beer, G. L., The Origins of the British Colonial 
System, 1578-1660 (New York 1908) esp. p. 372-83. 

CROMWELL, THOMAS, Earl of Essex 
(1485-1540), English statesman. His early life 
was spent in Italy, Flanders and England as a 
soldier of fortune, trader and money lender. 
Attaching himself about 1520 to Wolsey he 
sensed him in various capacities and in 1525 
acted as his agent in the di.ssohition of the 
smaller monasteries. After Wolsey ’s fall he 
entered the service of the crown and in rapid 
succession was appointed privy councilor (1531), 
chancellor of the exchequer (1533), secretary to 
the king (1534) and vice regent (1536). His 
most important duty at first was the manijiii- 
lation of elections and the management of the 
House of Commons. In this capacity he trans- 
formed the relationship between king and Par- 
liament. Whereas formerly the House was a 
necessary evil, feared by the king and sum- 
moned only in times of extremity, it became 
under CVomwelPs skilful control an active 
agency of autocratic government. That this new 
role would result incidentally in a tradition of 
parliamentary activity and continuity which 
would later prove the undoing of less able 
aubKTats was not foreseen by Cromwell. He 
drafted the Reformation statutes and devised 
the chief admini.strative expedients for their 
execution. He enforced, if he did not suggest, 
the royal supremacy and headship of the church 
and approved of the executions of Fisher and 
More. By virtue of his authority as vice regent 
he superintended the visitation and dissolution 
of the larger monasteries in 1536 and 1539. 
His redistribution of ecclesiastical land and 
property created a new nobility, fnuti whose 
ranks, ironically enough, were to be drawn in 
the next century the most active leaders in the 
overthrow of Tudor autocracy. Cromwell began 
the ecclesiastical commission later known as 
the High Commission and issued the injunc- 
tions of 1536 and 1538, models of later eccle- 
siastical administrative measures. He was largely 
responsible for the increase in the authority of 
the Privy Council and of the central govern- 
ment, for the loss of political and judicial power 
by the feudatories and the substitution therefor 
of the powers of the justices of the peace con- 
trolled by the Privy Council. He reorganized 
and increased the powers of the Star Chamber, 
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tlie Court of Requests and the Council of the 
North and of the Marches of Wales and in 
general erected the fabric of Tudor government 
as it remained for a century. Some have thought 
him the real genius of the period and have left 
Henry viii, Cranmer and others subordinate 
parts, but the better opinion seems to be that 
the period was the work of a group of men of 
whom he was one of the most important. The 
failure of his complicated and too ambitious 
foreign policy plus the victory of the Roman 
Catholic reaction in 1540 led to his attainder 
and cost him his life on the scaffold, 

Roland G. U.siier 

Consult: Merriman, R. B., Life and Letters of Thomas 
Cromwell, 2 vols. (Oxford 1902), with bibliography 
vol. ii, p. 313-18. 

CRONHIKLM, GUSTAV (1664-1737), Swed- 
ish jurist and statesman. His fame rests chiefly 
upon his work as chairman of the law codifica- 
tion commission which produced the great 
Swedish law book of 1734. '^I'his ambitious 
project of compilation, which required almost 
half a century for its completion, was doubtless 
inspired by the Damke Itw of 1683 {see Codifi- 
cation) and was initiated by a request from the 
Riksdag for a law commission. King Karl XI 
thereupon apjjointed in 1 686 a commission with 
twelve members under the chairmanship of 
Count Erik Lindskold, who served, however, 
less than four years. He was succeeded by Count 
Niels Gyldenstolpc, who died in 1709. Thus 
Cronhielm, who in turn succeeded the latter, 
was not only chairman of the commission for 
over half the period of its activity but it was he 
wdio finished the work, and to him the chief 
credit belongs. Despite the delays caused by the 
king’s foreign w^ars he was able to submit a 
draft by 1723; but the criticisms and suggestions 
of the dignitaries wdio reviewed it led him to a.sk 
for a new commission, whose product was ap- 
proved by the Riksdag in 1731 and 1734 and 
went into effect in 1736, the year preceding 
Cronhielm ’s death. 

The Sverif^es rikes lag (ed. by W. Uppstreim, 
20th ed. Stockholm 1902), to use the official 
name of this production, includes eight titles, of 
which the most important are those relating to 
marriage, succession, land and buildings, com- 
mercial law and penal law. While practically 
superseded as to the first and last two of these 
subjects by subsequent legi.slation the code still 
forms the basis of civil law in Sweden and Fin- 
land and is thus one of the oldest pieces of occi- 


dental legislation now in force. It is also dis- 
tinguished by its indigenous character. For al- 
though “both canonicum and Romanum jus 
had been eagerly consulted and also German 
Stadtrechte and other prominent foreign laws,” 
its sulistance is purely Scandinavian except as 
regards features like the rules of evidence, and 
perhaps of succession, where canonical influence 
appears. Its style also has been described as 
unique, terse and precise, “preserving the in- 
genuous and rich forms of expre.ssion of the 
ancient law language, with a clear method of 
presentation.” In its avoidance of qualifying 
definitions the language has been praised as 
“plain, .strong modem Swedish; the only 
foreign word is testament.” This rendered it 
easy of adoption when submitted to the Riks- 
dag. “The peasant member . . . found the short 
phrases of the Law-book so clear and homely” 
that it seemed “to be not a new law but only the 
old landslag rewritten.” Altogether it was a 
notable achievement and entitles Cronhielm to 
a place among the world’s great codifiers and 
lawgivers. 

Charles Sumner Lobingier 

Consult: Chydenius, W., “The Swedish Lawbook of 
1734” in Law Quarterly Review, vol. xx (1904) 377-91; 
Grasserie, R. de, Lcs codes suMois de (Paris 

1895)1 IlertzberR, E., De nordiske retsktlder (Copen- 
hagen iHqo); Jarta, H., m Svenska Akadentiens hand- 
Itnfiar, vol. xxiii (1850) p. 23-115. 

CROP AND LIVESTOCK REPORl'ING is 
an agricultural statistical activity which consists 
of the collection and dissemination of timely sta- 
tistical information in the form of estimates and 
forecasts concerning the acreage, condition, 
yield, production and prices of crops, and 
numbers, production and prices of livestock. 
Aside from forecasting, the concept of crop and 
livestock reporting is not clearly distinguished 
from an annual or more frequent periodic agri- 
cultural census, except that crop and livestock 
reports arc usually based upon sample or judg- 
ment data selected so as to be representative of 
the universe or area from which they are taken. 
These reports, especially when used to forecast 
production or price before harvest, must be 
compiled and published within a short time after 
the date to which they refer and as early in the 
growing season as practicable in order to be of 
maximum value to producers and handlers of 
farm products. 

Crop and livestock reporting has been per- 
formed by governmentiil and private organiza- 
tions for many years. About the middle of the 
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nineteenth century several attempts were made 
by European governments to start crop report- 
ing systems. I’he most noteworthy effort was in 
Prussia. In the United States as early as 1855 
James "P. Earle, president of the Maryland State 
Agricultural Society, endeavored to inaugurate a 
sy.stem of crop reports that would protect the 
farmer against “the artful practices of specula- 
tors and others’^ who had superior information. 
He planned to have intelligent farmers report to 
the various state agricultural societies and the 
societies disseminate reliable information based 
upon these reports. He recognized, however, 
that this function “should properly be imposed 
upon an agricultural department.” In 1863, 
largelv as a result of the agitation of farmers and 
farm organizations, the Ihiited States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued its first regular crop 
reports. Since then rejiorts have been published 
regularly and the service has been expanded so 
as to include practically all of the crops grown in 
the United States and to provide additional 
information about each crop. 

At present most of the countries of the world 
maintain some form of crop reporting ser\'ice. 
'riiere has been a marked expansion in official 
crop reporting since 1905, when the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture was established at 
Rome to act as a clearing hous<,' for crop reports 
and other agricultural information. 'Die de- 
velopment of rapid and easy means of trans- 
portation and communication and the widening 
of the markets for agricultural products, coupled 
with specialization in crop ami li\'e.stock produc- 
tion, has lesultetl in a world wide ilemand for 
more complete and accurate agricultural statis- 
tics and has materially aided the expansion, im- 
provement and standardization of crop report- 
ing methods throughout the world. 

In the Uniteil States the crop reporting ser- 
vice is a unit of the Bureau of .Agricultural 
Economics m the Department of Agriculture. It 
maintains a staff of trained statisticians in 
Washington and has a lield office with an agri- 
cultural statistician in charge in almost every 
state. Before 1914, when the entire crop report- 
ing serMce was placed under the classified civil 
ser\ ice, practicall) the entire field stall was com- 
posed of political appointees. Uhe technical 
workers of the crop reporting service, however, 
are now .selected only after they pass a rigid 
civil servici examination covering agriculture, 
economics and statistics. In thirty-se\en states 
the crop reporting work is conducted coopera- 
tively by the federal department and the state 
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department of agriculture or the state agricul- 
tural college. Most of the basic data for the crop 
reports are furnished by nearly 300,000 volun- 
tary crop corresnon dents, most of whom arc 
farmers. The correspondents are divided into 
groups; some report directly to Washington anf< 
others to the fieltl olHces. Imr the more irnpor 
tant crops the information of one group is 
checked against that of another. All crop rejiorts 
are prepared or jiassed upon by a Crop Report- 
ing Board composetl of crop statisticians drawn 
partly from Washington and partly fiom the 
field offices. It meets monthly. Because of the 
great influence that these reports haw upon 
agricultural prices all persons connected with 
the crop reporting work are prohibited umler 
severe penalty from giving out information in 
advance of the time set by law or dejiartment 
regulation for the release of a cnip report or from 
speculating in any product of the soil. 

Crop and livestock reporting as now carried 
on in the United States and in other countries 
may be divided into several parts: estimating 
acreage, condition of crops and production after 
harv'est, forecasting yields and production in 
adv'ance of harve.sts, reporting farm and market 
prices and estimating livestock numbers and 
production. In addition the United States issues 
intention to plant and outl(K>k rejMirts. 

"riie methods used to determine the acreage 
planted to various crops vary widely. Several 
countries, Englaiul, Scotland, Denmark and 
Hungary, for example, take an annual census of 
acreage and compile it in time for use tluring the 
current season. In some countries the estimates 
of changes in acreage arc based upon the judg- 
ment reports of local officials or farmers. In 
others where changes arc slight the acreage is 
held constant between census periods, in still 
others the acrc*age estimates are based upon 
sample data collected from individual farms so 
selected as to be tyjfical of the area from which 
they arc drawn, 'Bhis is the method now' gen- 
erally used in the United States; the acreages 
shown by the most recent agricultural census are 
used as the base from which the yearly changes 
are calculated. Questionnaires are mailed in 
June of each year to a large list of farmers re- 
questing them to report for their own farms the 
acreage planted to each crop for the current and 
previous year. In September a second question- 
naire is distributed to farmers by the rural mail 
carriers on which they are requested to report 
the acreage of each crop they have harvested and 
expect to harvest. In states where the harvest is 
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normally late and also in years when crops arc 
late generally this inquiry is delayed until 
October. 

Three methods are used for calculating 
acreage changes from such sample data: a direct 
comparison of the reported acreage for the cur- 
rent year with the previous year on the same 
tjuestionnaire; matching reports from identical 
farms for successive years and calculating the 
changes; and a comparison in successive years of 
the percentage that the acreage of each crop 
forms of the total acreage in the sample reports. 

'I'he si/c of the sample required to secure 
accurate estimates depends upon the particular 
crop. For a crop such as corn, which is grown on 
nearly all farms, a sample which includes about 
2 percent of the acreage will generally give a 
fairly accurate indication of the change that luis 
occurred, while with some of the minor crops 
as high as 20 percent of the acreage needs to be 
included in the sample to insure stability. A 
great deal depends upon the manner in which 
the sample is taken aiul how it is handled. 
Stratification of the sami>le according to size of 
farm as well as homogeneity of area n;p resented, 
with projier weighting, contributes materially to 
accuracy. A system of compulsory reporting by 
all farm operators within certain .selected areas, 
such as a township per county, would no doubt 
materially improve the representativeness of the 
sample secured. 

An objective method lias been developed foi 
measuring the percentage of acreage change 
from year to year by the use of a crop meter 
attached to an automobile. By mcan.s of this 
meter the number of linear feet in each crop 
along selected routes is measured each year and 
the changes calculated in percentages. The laws 
of a few states retjuire assessors to take an annual 
enumeration of the acres in crops on all farms. 
These enumerations afford a valuable check u[»- 
on estimates made from sample data. 

There are three rather well defined methods 
used throughout the world to express the condi- 
tion of crops during the growing season. Fhese 
may be termed as follows: the percentage 
method, with 100 representing normal or aver- 
age, as used in the United States, Canada and 
England; the numerical symbol method, using 
figures ranging from i to 6 or 0 to i to indicate 
the relative condition, as used in Germany and 
Denmark; and the descriptive method, where 
adjectives ranging from “excellent” to “very 
poor” are used instead of numbers, as in Spain 
and Rumania. 


The term normal is used the United States* 
with a meaning different from that which it has 
in other countries. Crop correspondents are in- 
structed to report the condition of a crop not as a 
percentage of an average crop as in most coun- 
tries but as a percentage of a full or normal crop, 
meaning the hypothetical condition of a crop 
which starts out and continues to grow under 
favorable conditions and which remains free of 
injurious agencies. 

The countries which report to the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome arc rc- 
tiuesled to report the condition of growing 
crops in the form of a percentage, 100 represent- 
ing an average condition, which if uninfluenced 
by abnormal circumstances w'ould give a prob- 
able yield per unit of surface equal to the average 
yield of the past ten years. Most countries report 
to the institute as requested by converting their 
numerical symbols and de.scriptions into per- 
centages, but usually publish their reports 
locally in the form in which they are gathered. 

Estimates of production after harvest, usually 
obtained by multiplying the acreage by the 
average yield reported by correspondents, have 
been made and published in a huge number of 
countries for many years. 'I’heir purj)osc gener- 
ally is to supply annual production figures be- 
tween Ific regular census years. In the United 
States such estimates are made immediately 
after harvest and are revised in December of 
each year. In the case of cotton the reports on 
ginning published by the Bureau of the Census 
between September i and January 16 may be 
used to check such estimates. 

The making of official tjuantitativc forecasts 
of probable yields and prochictK)n in advance of 
harvest is a comparatively new activity and was 
begun in the United States in 1912. The idea has 
gradually spread, especially since 1920, so that 
many countries are now forecasting yield and 
production prior to harvest for the more im- 
portant crops. Yield forecasts are usually made 
cither by interpreting the condition reports in 
terms of probable yield per unit of surface on 
the basis of past relationships between reported 
condition and final yield or by asking reporters 
to make direct estimates of the probable y’eld 
per unit of surface instead of in percentages or 
symbols. 

The most common method of making a yield 
forecast is to plot the reported condition or 
probable yield against the final yield on a dot 
chart for a series of years and draw the line 0/ 
best fit. When the condition or probable yield is 
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computed for the current month, the final yield 
for the current year can then be readily pre- 
dicted from the chart. This is done on the as- 
sumption that the final yield per acre for the 
current year bears the same relation to the con- 
dition of the crop for the current month as the 
final yield during the preceding years has borne 
to the condition for the same month during the 
preceding years. Some work has been done in 
the United States and other countries in de- 
veloping methods of forecasting yields from 
weather data, but further progress awaits exten- 
sive research and investigation. 

Until recently forecasts of production in the 
United States were simply a mathematical inter- 
pretation of the condition reports based on the 
relation which had existed in previous years be- 
tween the condition reported at a given time and 
the final yield. The forecast for the final produc- 
tion of a crop was secured simply by multiplying 
the estimated acreage by the forecast final yield. 
Since 1927 the Crop Reporting Board has gone 
much further and is attempting to forecast the 
final yield by considering weather and other 
factors in addition to condition reports. This has 
resulted in much more accurate forecasts, 
especially for cotton and potatoes. 

Unless forecasts of production made in ad- 
vance of harvest bear a rather close relationship 
to the actual production they are detrimental 
rather than helpful. Because supply is generally 
believed to be the dominant factor in the deter- 
mination of the leading agricultural prices, 
official forecasts of yield or production have a 
decided influence upon prices. (Governmental 
forecasts therefore have been severely criticized 
when they have been inaccurate. Several spo- 
radic attempts have been made in the United 
States to abolish the reports by certain groups of 
farmers who believed that the official reports 
benefited speculators and injured producers; 
while the accuracy of certain reports, especially 
those relating to cotton, has been frequently 
questioned and several congressional investiga- 
tions have been made. 'I’echnicians have fre- 
quently attacked the condition reports, par- 
ticularly those made early in the season, main- 
taining that they are merely averages of guesses 
having little validity, and have often criticized 
the early forecasts as being worse than useless. 
For example, in 1917 Henry L. Moore showed 
that during the preceding years in the United 
States the correlation between the actual yield of 
cotton and the May prediction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was minus and the June 


prediction was only .29. In recent years, how- 
ever, the Department of Agriculture has gen- 
erally postponed making forecasts of yield until 
such time as experience has shown there is a 
reasonable degree of relationship or correlation 
between the forecast and final output. Formerly 
forecasts were issued for spring wheat, oats and 
barley as early as June i; the first forecasts arc 
now made as of July i. No forecast is now made 
of the cotton crop until August i ; formerly the 
finst forecast was made as of June 25. 

Price reporting of crops and livestock varies 
widely in character and scope in different 
countries. In the United States farm prices 
(prices received by farmers for the produce on 
the farm or in the local market) are secured and 
issued monthly on most of the important farm 
products. These prices are collected by ques- 
tionnaire. Market or wholesale price reporting 
covering vegetables, fruits, livestock, eggs, 
poultry and other farm products is carried on by 
the Department of Agriculture at most of the 
important central market cities. I’hese prices 
are obtained by trained market price reporters. 
The department also collects quarterly prices on 
articles bought by farmers. 

Livestock reporting is much less developed 
than crop reporting; few countries attempt any- 
thing more than annual estimates or enumera- 
tions. Wool estimates are issued by a number of 
countries. Little has been done as yet to esti- 
mate milk, egg and poultry production. Sincv? 
1923, however, livestock reporting in the 
United States has been materially expanded; a 
number of special reports are now issued during 
the year covering hog supplies and the number 
of cattle and sheep in feed lots. 

As an aid to farmers in adjusting production 
to market tlemands the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture initiated in 1923 a new 
series of reports which have come to be known 
as intention to plant and outlook reports. Inten- 
tion to plant rej^orts are based upon returns 
from a large number of farmers and are made in 
March and September. In June and December 
the intentions of farmers with respect to hog 
breeding are secured in connection with live- 
stock surveys made through the rural mail car- 
riere. The intention reports give farmers the 
opportunity to readjust their production pro- 
grams at the last minute on the basis of the plans 
of other farmers. Another report is issued in 
January of each year in which the outlook for 
each of the more important commodities is 
frankly discussed and forecasts are made of the 
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probable trend of production and prices. These 
reports are based upon information gathered 
from all parts of the world through the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture, American 
consuls, commercial attaches and the offices of 
the Department of Agriculture in foreign coun- 
tries. Suj>plcmentary outlook reports on special 
commodities are issued throughout the year. 

Private crop and livestock reporting undoubt- 
edly existed long before official crop rejiorts 
were started and has continued to exist along 
with governmental reporting. At present a 
number of the large grain and cotton organiza- 
tions conduct crop reporting systems of their 
own W'ith trained statisticians in charge, who 
keep in close touch with the situation through 
crop correspondents and by travel. Some of 
these organizations publish monthly reports; 
others collect the information for the exclusive 
use of themselves and their clients. Probably the 
most important private crop reporting organiza- 
tion is Broomhall’s agency, whose main office is 
in Liverpool. It issues crop reports, market 
quotations and other statistical data about the 
grain trade on the basis of information gathered 
from its agents and correspondents located in all 
of the important grain producing countries. It is 
in a way an official statistical representative of 
every important grain exchange in the w'orld. A 
number of individual firms in the cotton and 
grain trade and several newspapers and rail- 
roads also collect and publish crop informati(»n. 
T he continuance of private crop and livestock 
reporting has been primarily due to a lack of 
faith in the accuracy of governmental reporting 
and to the constant de.sire of individuals con- 
nected with the trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties for more accurate or inside information on 
the basis of which they may make a speculative 
profit. 

Official crop reports are widely used by many 
classes of people, especially producers and 
marketing and di.stribiiting agencies, because 
these rej)orts furnish the essential facts of pro- 
duction and supply of food and raw’ materials 
unbiased by personal interest. 'I'hey are of value 
to farmers as a guide in adjusting acreage of 
particular crops to meet market requirements 
and in deciding when to sell. 7’hey arc of in- 
direct value to farmers in that they prevent the 
issuance or minimize the effects of biased, false 
or misleading private reports. They probably 
tend to reduce sjicculation, because increased 
certainty of supply helps to stabilize prices and 
reduces the speculative margins necessary where 


uncertainty exists. I'hey furnish information as 
to supply to produce exchanges, boards of trade 
and livestock exchanges. Agricultural extension 
workers use them largely in jireparing agricul- 
tural programs. They enable bankers to provide 
in adv'ancc for the funds needetl in financing 
crop production, storage and marketing. They 
enable railroads to estimate the number of cars 
that must he available for moving crops and live- 
stock. 'riicy furnish insurance companies with 
data on which to base crop insurance and place 
farm loans. Manufacturers and merchants use 
them to determine quantities for manufacture, 
to decide where U) distribute their products 
geographically and to determine where to con- 
centrate selling campaigns. They indicate to 
meat packing establishments the probable 
future supply of the raw product, thus aiding 
them in determining whether to accumulate 
slocks or to sell quickly. Crop and livestock 
reporting data are also widely used by econo- 
mists and business analysis in studies of indus- 
trial, commercial and agricultural conditions. 

William F. Callander 

Ser: Forfcasting, UrsiNiss; Statistics; SpycifLA- 
tion; Commodity’ Kkc hancks; Acru’ulturf, Gov- 
EUNMiiNT Servicfr i’oh; Aoru’clturf, International 
iNsnimr of; Food Grains; Cotion; Lives’! ock 
Industry. 

Consult: Taylor, Tlcnr>' C., Outlines of Agricultural 
K<ononncs (New York 1925) ch. xxxi; Smith, John Ci., 
Or>t>anized Prndute Markets (London 1922) ch. vi; 
International Institute of A^tnculture, L'or^amsahon 
ties sen'll es de statist ique aftncale, 2 vols. (Rome 1909- 
13); Callander, W, F., “Crop Reporting Systems of 
Kurope” \n Journal of Farm Finnomus, vol. iv (1922) 
215-28; ViRor, II. D., “Crop Kstimates in England” 
in Royal Statistical Societv, Journal, vol. xci (1928) 
1-48; Taylor, Alonzo E., “i^rewar Crop Rsiimatc.s ir 
Gcnnany” in United States, Department of ARncul- 
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CROP INSURANCE. See Agricultural In- 
sura nck. 

CROP LIEN. See Agricuitural Credit. 
CROP RICPORTING. See Crop and Live- 

Sl'OCK REPOR'I’INt;. 

CROSS EXAMINATION. See Judicial In- 
terrogation. 

CROWD. Crowds have been variously defined 
as (1) more or less dense aggrej^ations of people 
in the same locality; (2) face to face groups of 
people responding .similarly to the same stimuli; 
(3) according t<» Martin, people everywhere re- 
sponding similarly to the same situation in such 
a manner as to secure release- for their repressed 
desires; and (4) face to face groups responding 
wildly and largely without order and unifonnity 
to suggestions to which they have previoiLsly 
been conditioned. The last definition corre- 
sponds more closely to the mob {q. which 
may be regarded as a highly emotionalized and 
unstable form of the crowd. 'I’hc first represents 
primarily the popular conception of crowds. The 
second is sufficiently inclusive to cover the mob 
but is not coterminous with it, since crowds so 
defined may pos.scss a high degree of stability, if 
not of rationality, 'fhe third is a product of the 
influence of psychoanalytic theory upon the 
p.sychology of the grouji and it deviates from the 
traditional concejit of crowds, which holds that 
they must be face to face groups. 

Distance contact groups whose members 
respond to the .same stimuli or intercondition 
one another have been called publics. The crowd 
is a subdivision of the group and is in turn in- 
clusive of the mob. I'he other major and co- 
ordinate face to face division of the group is the 
assembly, whose members are usually organized 
into a formal association, meeting for the dis- 
cussion or resolution of fairly .specific problems 
and following a program usually prepared be- 
forehand. The crowd is generally more casual 
in occurrence and purpose, less well organized 
or not at all organized, and it usually has no 
preliminary program. Those who seek to control 
the crowd and direct its behavior may, however. 
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be well organized and have a definite pnrnoq#* 
and a carefully prepared program. 

Casual and highly fluid crowds, sucli as 
ordinary street aggregations, are largely withoui 
conscious interconditioning of responses, and 
therefore their members are not in active com- 
munication. They are, however, usually not 
without some degree of organization, resulting 
from the fact that each member is responding to 
certain highly stereotyped stimuli, such as traffic 
signals and the conventions of the street, d’hesc 
responses result in mutual adaptation and a 
consequent organic unity, although the unity is 
primarily unconsciously controlled and the 
units of the aggregate arc constantly changing. 
Moreover, all of the members of such fluid and 
casual cr(»wds are ordinarily ]>ossessors of very 
similar or even identical behavior patterns pre- 
viously conditioned to respond to the same stim- 
uli, unless they speak different languages and are 
drawm from very unlike cultures. If such 
effective stimuli are pre.sented by a fire alarm, a 
policeman, an accident or a street speaker, the 
fluid, casual crowd may suddenly be trans- 
formed into a fixetl organic crow'd; and its 
organic character may be greatly intensified by 
active interconditioning, e.specially by the inter- 
change of ob.servations. Such an organic crowd 
may further become functional by the develop- 
ment of a common pattern of behavior under the 
pressure of the jioliceman or a squad of soldiers 
or under the pull of strong excitement and 
curiosity, as when children follow a band or 
people participate in a paraile. 

In order that the crowd may be brought to 
its highest organic development, where it func- 
tions as an interconditioned psychic unit organ- 
ization, there must be a leader or at least a 
principle or sentiment which has some concrete 
physical embodirnenl in convensation or in a 
bulletin or newspaper generally available. The 
integration of the crowd in such cases results 
when previously conditioned like behavior pat- 
terns of individuals are made to respond simul- 
taneously to the leader, phrase, principle or 
stereotype. If there is also complementary inter 
conditioning of responses among the members 
at the same time that there is parallel response to 
the external .stimulus, the organic character of 
the crowd is greatly emphasized. Such a crowd 
is truly purposive but it is not necessarily 
rational. It may become rational and thus pass 
into the category of the deliberative assembly; or 
it may be swayed so strongly by emotion that it 
becomes a mob. Mass meetings generally and 
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political conventions not infrequently illustrate 
these more organic types of the crowd. Some- 
times they result in riots and even in revolutions. 

I’hc crowd psychology school, represented by 
such writers as Lc Bon (The Crowd), Tarde 
{L^opinion et la foule, Paris 1910), Sighele (La 
folia delinquente, 2nd ed. 'Piirin 1S95) ^^id Ross 
(Social Psychology), have attempted to construct 
a social psycliology upoti the behavior of the 
individual in the crowd. Ross and Le Bon have 
emphasized the highly emotional character of 
behavior under the impact of crowd stimuli. 
Tlie individual becomes excited, loses self- 
control, fixates Ins attention upt)n the leader or 
other stimulus and aliandons himself to sugges- 
tion, uhilc his behavior is reinforced by the per- 
ception that others are responding similarly. 
Such behavior is uncritical of motives, highly 
credulous and without inhibiting moral .scruples. 
Under such conditions conduct may revert to 
the jirimitive. Jkit such behavior is also exhaust- 
ing and the crowd easily changes its object of 
attention or allegiance: it is fickle. Martin further 
emphasizes the weakness of inhibitions in crowd 
beliavior, which permits repre.ssed desires to 
.secure expression . 

Behavior of this .sort, which is to be .seen 
strikingly when the crowd is a face to face 
group, takes on further .significance when it is 
extended, as by some of the crowd psychology 
school, to ciiaracterize the broad sweep of the 
behavior oi numan societies, especially in times 
of stress. All the mobility, fickleness, credulous- 
ness, hysteria and so-called sadism which have 
been attributed by one writer or another to the 
face to face organic crowd are from this point t>f 
view seen as characteristics of any .society w'hich 
has for the tirac being converted il.self into a 
crowd. At sueli times the .society, in order to 
convince itself and others that its motives are 
not antisocial and egoistic, rationalizes its bt - 
havior by inventing high .sounding shibboletlis 
and righteous principles. Such pious inventions 
have enabled religious dogmatists to burn their 
rivals at the stake with a clear conscience and a 
capitalist controlled state to promote war for 
the acquisition of markets and raw materials. 
While such an extended intcqiretation is 
clearly inadequate as a basis for crowd psy- 
chology it is of distinct value in indicating that 
the peculiar mentality characteristic of crowds 
may be extended under the influence of propa- 
ganda or excitement and by means of facile 
instruments of communication to any sort of 
society or social grouping. Thus the psycho- 


analytic approach to the psychology of the 
crowd throws light upon collective motivation 
not hitherto adequately appreciated. It is at this 
point that the character of the crowd approaches 
most closely to that of the mob. 

L. L. Bernard 

See: Social Proces.s; Collfctivb IJkhavior; Mon; 
CiRoui*; Li.AnrusHin; Consimousnlss; Culturf; 
Communication; Social Psychololy. 

Consult: Bernard, L. L., An hitroduetwn to Social 
P^ythulofiy {Ney\ York iQ26)i:h.s. xxviii-\x,'x; l.e Bon, 
tJustav, The Crowd (2nd ed. London iRgy); Mai tin, 
E. !>., The liehavio} of Crotvds (New \ ork i9>o); Ross, 
E. A.. So(ial Psychology (New' York igoK); Wallas, 
(.iraham, Human Nature tn Politics (311) ed. London 
1014); Robinson, J. H., The Mtnd i*t the Making (New 
York iQ2i); I-reud, .Sij^niund, Massenpsyc hologic und 
It h- Analyse (2nd ed. Vienna 1923), tr. by James 
Strachey (London 1922). 

CRUC.K, KMERIC (c. 1590-1648), French 
writer on international law and economics. Little 
is known about his life. He published an edition 
of Publius Papinius Statius which w'as fiercely 
attacked by contemporaries. His semi-anony- 
mous book, Lc nouveau cynh ou discours d'estat 
rcprcsetitaut Ics occasions cl moyens d'cstahlir une 
paix gen f rale el la liht rte du commerce par tout le 
monde (Paris 1623; a copy in the Bibhothei|ue 
Nationale of Paris bearing tlic name Em. Cruce 
is dated 1624), appeared when (irotius, also in 
Paris, wrote his Dejure belli ac pads (1625), and 
consequently received httlc notice; until 1890 
the exact name of the author was uncertain. 
Cruce, assuming the role that Cineas held at 
the court of King Pyrrhus, detailed a plan of 
reform of international relations and national 
politics. 'Phe Nouveau cynve acb’ocated peace 
and prosperity to be achieved by the i-reation at 
Venice of a permanent international assembly 
including Christian and non-Christian princes 
and states to which were to be submitted all 
international differences; the proclamation of 
universal free trade; the acci ptauce by the states 
of resjxmsibility for the social welfare of their 
subjects. Cruce maintained there was an inti- 
mate relation between peace and economic 
progress. According to him the main productive 
forces are agriculture, commerce, industry and 
a few .sciences, such as medicine and mathe- 
matic's. N convinced free trader 150 years before 
Adam Smith, he opposed distinctions between 
native and foreign merchants. He advocated 
stabilization and uniformity of coins, weights 
and measures. 

Jacob Ter Meulen 
JP orfei: Tht New Cyneas, edited with an introduction 
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and English translation by 'I'homas Willing Balch 
(Philadelphia 1909). 

Consult: Nys, E.,^“Histoire litt<fraire du droit inter- 
national,” and “Emeric Cruce, Pauteur dii nouveau 
Cyn<?e” in Revue de droit international et de lefiislation 
lomparce, vol. xxii (1S90) 371-S4 and vol. ,\i, 2nd ser. 
(1909) 594-991 and Etudes de droit international 
(Brussels 1895) p. 301-17; Beaufort, W. 1 1 , de, “Qucl- 
ques proiets d’aihitraKe international ct dc paix per- 
p^tuelle aux Wli'- et xvill* sietles” in Revue d' lust oire 
diplomatique, vol. xvi (1902) 351 -^7; Vesnitch, M. R., 
‘‘Deux pr(!“curscurs lmti(,Mis du paeifismc et de 
I’arhitrage international” in Res'ue d'histoire diploma- 
tique, vol. XXV (i(>m) 23 78; Oberfohren, Ernst, ‘‘Jean 
Bodin und seine St Inilc” in Weltu'irtschaf tin lies 
Arihiv, vol. 1 (1913) 249 85; Ter Meulen, J., Der 
Gcdanke der internationalen Orjifanisation tn seiner 
Entwidduiifi, 2 vols. (The Hague 1917-29) vol. i, p. 
143-52; I lOuis-LuLas, 1 ^., TJn plan de paix general et de 
liberte du toinmerte au XV W sii'ile (I’aris 1919); Pajot, 
H., Un reveur de paix sous Louts Xlli (Paris 1924). 

CRUEI.TY TO ANIMALS. See Animal 
Protection. 

CRUSADES. crusades have been regarded 
priiTiarily as holy wars, but actually they are 
much more comjdex in character. 'I’licy were 
also in part feudal forays, commercial and colo- 
nizing expeditions and a phase of the long 
struggle between eastern and western peoples. 
'J'he eleventh century was a period in which the 
sjiirit of asceticism was widcsjiread in western 
Europe; men and women were seeking salvation 
through strict monkish discipline, fasting and 
.self-torture and by long and dangerous pilgrim- 
ages, the gieate.st of which was to Jerusalem, 
“where Jlis feet have stooil,” .As a pcnancc for 
the most heinous crimes this pilgrimage gained 
rapidly in popularity; one hundred and seven- 
teen were recorded in the eleventh century’ be- 
fore tbe first crusade. I’he advance of Turkish 
forces north and west interrujited the jiilgrim- 
age route. 

When the Byzantine emperor appealed to the 
pope for aid against the Moslem inv aders of his 
territory, l^rban 11 saw an opportunity to heal 
the schism between the Cireek and Roman 
churches and to reestablish his position as the 
head of Christianity, threatened by an anti])ope 
who hail exiled him from Rome. He summoned 
a council at Clermont in November, 1095, to 
mobilize CMiristendom for a united effort against 
the Turk. His appeal was directed to a group of 
feudal chieftains, 'fhese nobles, especially the 
French, were warriors by profession and trained 
to fighting in a period of great unrest. Nonnans 
nad conquered luigland, southern Italy and 


Sicily and had attacked the Byzantine Empire. 
Italian cities had successfully raided the Levant 
and were seeking new channels for trade expan- 
sion. The Spaniards, aided by adventurers from 
southern France, were struggling against the 
Moors. Simultaneously feudal lords clashed on 
home fields in recurring private wars. The de- 
velopment of chivalry had raised war and ad- 
venture to the status almost of a summum bonum\ 
moreover, war had proved an excellent means 
for lanilless men to secure jiroperty and position, 
and the marketable plunder of victory was an 
enticing bait to a growing trading class. Upon 
such emotions and interests Urban played in his 
appeal at Cdermont. He dcj>ictcd the atrocities 
committed by the d urks and the profanation of 
the holy places, the possibility of booty and the 
advantage of fighting in a holy war rather than 
imperiling their soids by fighting against 
Christians at home. He incited them to march 
under the leadership of Christ to recover His 
grave, w’ith the assurance of booty for the sur- 
vivors and paradise for those who perished. 

'Fhousands pressed forward to take the cross, 
non-combatants, women and children as well as 
warriors; the first crusading host which set out 
in 1096 was a mob with a nucleus of fighters. 
The main contingents came from h' ranee and 
southern Italy with detachments from every land 
in Europe. After three years of effort Jerusalem 
was taken. Four Latin states were set up: the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, the principality of 
Antioch, the counties of Edessa and Tripoli. 
Venice, Pisa and (ienoa received exceptional 
trading privileges in payment for the aid lent by 
their fleets in capturing the seaports of Syria and 
Palestine. 

This first success was impermanent. In 1145 
Eugeni us 11 1 called for a second crusade, whose 
great jircacher was St. Bernard. A series of 
expeditions followed throughout the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries and projects were enter- 
tained as late as the opening of the sixteenth 
century, but the heyday of the enterprise was 
from 1096 until the capture of Jerusalem by 
Saladin in 1187. 

In this period a constant stream of pilgrims 
came and went between the Holy Land and the 
West. Small permanent colonies were set up by 
the Europeans or Franks, composed mainly of 
warriors, clergymen and merchants from Italy 
and Marseille. But Damascus, Homs, Hama 
Aleppo and other strongholds remained ir 
Moslem hands, and at all times almost every 
Frankish possession was within a day’s ride of a 
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potential enemy. From necessity the Franks 
mixed with the natives, employing them to culti- 
vate the soil, to cjirry on the arts and crafts, even 
to fight in crusading armies. The natives in- 
cluded Syrians, Maronites, Jacobites, (irecks, 
Armenians, Georgians, Jews, Samaritans, Arabs, 
Turks, Egyptians and many others. Lacking 
bonds of unity, divided by their religions and 
long accustomed to foreign rule they submitted 
without resistance alter the 'Turkish or l^gyptian 
garrisons had been dispossessed. Intermarriages 
were common. 'J’hc kings married Armenian or 
Greek prince.sscs; in the second half of the 
twelfth century some kings were three fourths 
oriental by bloijd, and tlic same was probably 
true of many so-called Franks in the other 
classes. 

This mongrel people desired to live in jicace 
and had no zeal for the holy war. ICven more 
true was this of the Italians w'ho were in the 
East for trade. .Although adventurers seeking 
fortunes provoked trouble, the intermittent 
fighting w'as fret|uently between ('hri.stian 
princes, who sought allies among the Moslems 
or supported ri\al Moslem princes in their 
internal quarrels. Only twice was there unity on 
cither side, daring the first crusadt and again 
when Saladin attacked the Christians. Chron- 
iclers have dwelt upon tht* first crusade, on the 
heroic deeds of Richard the laon-l learted or of 
Saladin, on the defense of Acre in laqi. luir 
more imjiortant for an understanding of tht 
crusades is a study of the peaceful intercourse 
which went on even after the third cru.sadc until 
the loss of the last Christian posse.ssions in the 
Holy lamd. 

The first contacts came in battle. The cru- 
saders soon learm-d to admire the Moslems for 
bravery and consecpiently were more ready to 
admit the possibility of their having other good 
qualities. The inhabitants of Syria had inberili d 
much from the old Greek culture and even some 
of the T'urki.sh rulers weic patrons of learning. 
Damascus, Antioch and Tripoli were centers of 
education. Many Saracen rulers were more 
civilized than the western warriors; moreover, 
they had some ta.stes in common. As they 
hunted over the same territory under a hunting 
truce agreement they met frequently and siKjn 
began to trade horses, dogs and falcons. '^Trading 
in general brought the h'ranks into friendly and 
constant contact W'ith the Arabs, the mitldlemen 
in the commerce with the extreme Orient. 
Traders from Mosul had warehouses at Acre 
and were protected by the Templars. Safe 
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conducts were frcclv given and duly honored 
by both Moslem and Christian rulers. 

Intimate assockition led to assimilation of 
oriental customs. 'The Franks frequently pre- 
ferred Arab dress, more suitable to the climate, 
and also the more appetizing Arab food and 
houses more luxurious than those to which they 
had been accustomed. They borrowed Arab 
doctors, who had inherited (ircek methods of 
treatment in great contrast to the western doc- 
tors, W’ho freclv used the knife or the axe to 
cut off the offending members. Althongb the 
crusades were accompanied by numerous 
violent and atrocious attacks on jew^ish com- 
munities in Europe, the I' rariks in Palestine im- 
bibed some notions of tolerance from their 
contact with jieoples of so many tlifferent 
religions. 

'The new ideas and tlic new needs acquired in 
the h..ist were transferred to the West by men 
who returned home, and Italian merchants 
eagt'rly fostiTcd the deinaml for eastern com- 
modities which brought thi'in so much gain. I’he 
literature of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
indicates the witlcsprc.id interest in oriental 
hiMiries, whicli rapidly became necessities for 
the nolilesand caused a great increase in the cost 
of living. As the income of nobles, from cus- 
tomary dues, W'as alrno.st fixed and could not 
easily be increased excejH by the acquisition of 
more property and as the nobles felt obliged to 
be lavish in expenditures, many of them fell into 
debt and w'ere finally ruined. The English pipe 
rolls lists of insolvent d»‘btors sulistantiate 
poetic rcjiorts of the passing of nobles’ property 
into the hands of rich villeins. 

As the church prohiliitcd the charging of 
interest, money lenders were usually Jews; their 
clients were the nobles and tlie clergy. Since 
interest rates were high (about 52 percent a year 
in England when the security was excellent), the 
borrower w'^as often in a desperate plight. To 
this fact is to be attributed much of the propa- 
gaiula which led to hatred of tlie Jews and 
finally caused tlieir banishment when a class o^ 
Christian bankers had arisen to take their place. 

'Phe merchants profited by the demand for 
luxuries and by the introduction of a money 
economy. 'The latter was, at least in part, a result 
of the demand for ready money on the part of 
crusaders or pilgrims. Merchants became more 
important, towns increased in size and prosper- 
ity, the thiril estate was favored by kings who 
needed its money and support. The Italian 
cities profited most and extended their trade to 
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all parts of the Mediterranean. Larger vessels changes they produced had been prepared for in 


were built to carry pilgrims or crussiders, their 
horses and supplies and the lumber so much 
needed in the Orient. Improvements in naviga- 
tion followed, such as tacking and the use of a 
compass. I'liese vessels made it jiossiblc to carry 
to the West large cargoes of oriental wares at 
comparatively slight cost for freight. One result 
of this international trade was the development 
and widespread use of codes of maritime law. 

I’ravcl and trade led to increased knowledge 
of geography and interest in the lands traversed 
or from which the wares came. Contacts be- 
tween different pcojiles, together with the ample 
leisure on their voyages, led to an exchange of 
tales and information which enriched the litera- 
ture of western Kurope. 'I’liis was the golden age 
of story telling; the Orient, Scandina\ ia, Ireland, 
Cornwall, Brittany, all contributed and the 
various elements were incorporated into the 
jongleur literature of France and thence spread 
to other lands. Contemporary tales reveal the 
eastern origin of such chivalric institutions as 
heraldry. In the art of war new methods were 
learned, partly from the Byzantines, partly from 
the Arabs. 

Contacts between followers of various reli- 
gions caused discussion of their relative merits. 
Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cl any, had the 
Koran translated so that he might study it. 
Eastern heresies followed the routes of trade 
into western Europe. The militant faith of the 
age was manifested not only in crusades to the 
Baltic lands and Spain as W'ell as to the Orient, 
and in th« persecution of heretics, but also in 
missionary enterprises. From the thirteenth 
century onward the Roman church sent its ser- 
vants to convert the peoples of Asia. 

At home the crusades enhanced the power of 
the papacy and the wealth of the church. Indul- 
gences first given for crusading service soon 
became purchasable and the system of sales 
began which was to have so much importance 
in the subsequent history of the church. Direct 
taxes based on values were levied by both kings 
and popes for their crusades, and these prece- 
dents may have made it easier to exact such 
taxes later for other purposes, thus beginning a 
system destined to supplant that of the feudal 
dues. But it is hazardous to attempt to assess the 
influence on the developing monarchies or the 
papacy; in some ways the feudal lords and the 
pope, in others the kings, seem to have been 
benefited. On the whole, it is difficult to sum- 
marize tlie direct results of the crusades; the 


part through earlier contacts between the East 
and the West, and later contacts continued to 
introduce changes. Many of the results which 
have been claimed cannot be proved. The 
crusades began as an international movement 
but seem to have aroused a sjurit of nationalism; 
they began largely as a religious movement and 
ended almost entirely as politico-economic ex- 
peditions. It is safest to say that the crusades ac- 
celerated tendencies already visible and, most 
important, broadened the cultural horizon of the 
West. 

Contemporaries of the first crusade believed 
it to be the work of God. The failure of the third 
crusade in the next century; crusades against 
Christians, such as the freebooting attack on 
Constantinople with all its horrors; the peaceful 
negotiations conduett d l)y TVederick ii wath 
those who were in theory the unixirdonable and 
infidel enemies of the Lord; and the growing 
domination of secular motives, ill cloaked in 
religious pretense (parlicularly in the crusade 
undertaken against the Albigcnsian heretics in 
southern France by the land hungry nobles of 
the north), caused some to doubt. 'Fhe antago- 
nism of sup]K)rters of the empire to the pojie, 
the patron of crusades, caused hostility, and 
in Ratisbon the death penalty was decreed 
against anyone who took the cross. Yet as a 
whole the getieral feeling for centuries was that 
crusades were a holy war and also a necessity to 
check the victorious advance of the 'Turks. By 
the eighteenth century opinions had changed 
and Voltaire expressed the jirevalent feeling that 
the crusades were a foolish undertaking, partici- 
pated in by criininals. At the beginning of the 
next century one author apostrophized Pope 
Urban ii, author of the movement, as one 
against whom “seven million men will cry out at 
the day of judgment.” 

Renewed study of the Middle Ages attendant 
on the nineteenth century romantic movement 
produced two great histories of the crusades, by 
Wilken in Germany and Michaud in France. 
The latter work, written under romantic influ- 
ence, was widely copied in France, England and 
the United States. In Germany the crusades 
were thought of as a migration (Heercn), a 
defensive war, an episode in the long struggle 
between the Orient and the Occident, or as a 
colonizing movement (Kugler). Stevenson de- 
fined them as “military expeditions to establish 
and maintain a Latin power in Syria.” It is im- 
possible to give a single explanation. 'Fhe eco- 
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Crusades 

nornic motives cannot be neplectecl, but it was 
till* religious motive which gave the crusades 
tlicir peculiar character. 

Dana C. Mi nko 

St>c: rreoALisM; Chivalry; TiLORiMAia s; Miliiahv 
Orders; Ria.u.iuTrs Ohdius; Rm.uhoi s Km in iuins; 
Papacy, 

Consult: Molinii-T, A., I.is munes dr rhi\t(»re dc 
France^ 6 vohs. (Paris i<;oi-04), vok n iii olFer the 
best >futcle lo the sounes, Rohneht, R , <,isthnhtr drs 
Koniffreulis ycrustdnn flnnsl'rmk iH(iS), .1 ehnnitj- 
lotiical iiLLOUnt ol the exerils, ( Uiiuhnd-^r Mrdtriid 
Jlnlarv, \<) 1 . i\ (C'aii.brKU;e, Kn^. 1023) ch i\ . and 
(iya()) ths \ii i\; liarkcM, l-l , '/'hr (Jruutdrs 
(London 10a ’d; Ste\enson, W. li., (^ntsadtfi in the 
Fust (t'ainbndi^a-, F-dl'- i'>n7); Syhel, 11 \on, 'i'hr 
JJnlory and I.itrruturr ttf ll>i (uustidrs, comp, and tr. 
by Lad\ Dult (10? don (Lon* Ion iStn), kuek-r, H., 
(tPS( hi( htr d( ! Kirtr^^tn;i (and ed. Ik-rhn loni), Prutz, 
H., KidiiO}:es( hi( hte do /\ieu::ru^r (Rerhn il^S3); 
Ihchier, L , L’lyjtsr it /'oiiciit on i/myrn «*•.'< (sdi ed. 
Pans KiaS); Stbaube, A, J fuudrlsi^t si hn htt der ro- 
murnsihru I nikrt dis Ahttehnri’n;ehit t\ (Muni(h i*»oh); 
Lea, 11 . C’ , -J Histoiv of lumidui ( hoifrssions and In- 
duli;etues in the Latin ('.hunh, 3 \oL (Philadelphia 
iS<i6) \ol. 11, th. in; Munifj, I). C'., Prut/, 11 ,, and 
Diehl, C'.. I'ssays on the (,rn\ade<! (New York 1004), 
llcytl, W , Ihstom da ((nnnteur du Iterant an rnoyrn 
dfie, 2 vols. (Leipsic iS(S5 N(i); Dodu, Ifistoire drs 
tmtitutiniis nionaii huinrs dans le royaamr latin de 
Jerusalem (Puns iS(i4), Delbruck, JI., (/esc/nclite der 
Krirf^skunst tin Hahniru drt pn/itisihrn (iesi/ia hti , 4 
vols. (lleilin Kioo 20) vol in, chs. mi i\; Haskins, (' 
11 , The Tirnaissaiue oj the Ttvelfth Century (Cam- 
bridge, Mass I (>27). 

CUJAS, JACQUES (1522-90), French jurist. 
He taught al Ttiiilouse, Valence, Bourges and 
elsewhere in the course of his wandering life. I le 
is the outstanding representative of humanism in 
Roman law'. 'Fhe glossators had studied 

Roman law as it stood at Justinian’s death and 
the commentators {q.r.), or Bartolists, hail used 
the comprehcn.sive grasji of Justinian accpiired 
by the glossators as the basis of a systematic 
science, but as their aim was practical they intro- 
duced non-Roman elements into the civil law 
and adapted it to contemporary needs. The 
school of Cujas viewed the Roman te.vts as 
historical documents, interjireting them in the 
full setting of ancient history ami literature. A 
consummate master of jurisprudence, philology 
and history, Cujas may claim to be the greatest 
legal scholar t)f all time. He edited a number of 
unknown te.\ts (Ulpian’s Regular, the Consulta- 
tio, parts of Paul’s Sententiae) and rcedited 
others, notably the Theodosian code. 'Fhe most 
famous of his works arc his Observatwnum el 
cniendationum libri xwiti, published from 1556 
to his death except for the last four books, which 


were edited after his death by Pithou: and his 
commentaries upon Papinian, also hnst pub- 
lished posthumously. 'Fhe general object of his 
numerous exegetical works is to re.store the 
fragments of the jurists preserved in Justinian to 
their original form and meaning. ’Fhe number 
and tjuality of his pupils show how decisive his 
work was for the historical study of the texts, but 
It was prejudicial to the ]>rdctical application of 
Roman law. In that respect his break with traili- 
tion was retrograde, and his adversaries, the 
Bartolists, rightly retained their hold on prac- 
tise. In youth Cujas was a Calvinist, but in later 
life he conformed to Catholicism, 

'Fhe Promfduiiriiim iiniversormn operum Jacobi 
(htjacii of Dominicus Albanensis (2 vols., later 
ed. Naples 1795) is an index to the work of 
Cujas and gives ready access to the eleven- 
volume Naples (1722-27) and Venice-Modena 
(1758-83) reprints ol the Opera omnia edited by 
C, A, Fabrot (10 vols., Paris i()5S). 

F. 1)1-: Zin.i’FTA 

Consult. Berriiit-Saiiit-Prix, Jacques, llistnire du droit 
romain, uiwtr dr rhistoiii de (Jujris (Pans 1S21), (Jer- 
inan tr. by K. Spangenbei'i; as Jut oh Cu/iis und seine 
Zritfjrnossrn (Lt ipsic 1K22) pt. 1; l-'laib, J., “C'uja.s; les 
glossateurs et les [>artolisti‘s” in Hrvur historu/ue 
de droit Jraneais et idtauf'er, vol. vii (1SH3) 205-27; 
Phillips'<n, ('olenian, “C ujas” in (irent Jurists of the 
World, Continental Legal i li-vtory series, vol. li 
(Roston 1014) p. S3 loS, Cbianl, P. I-'., “ lai jeuiiesse 
tie Cupis” in Rn'xu historuiue de droit fiancais, vol. xl 
(iQib) 429 504, 5tyo-627. Some ol t'ujas’ letters, 
edited bv P. 1 *'. (urard, appear in Rnme histonque de 
droit franfais, vol. xli (1917) 403 24, and vol. xhv 
(1920) 243-73. 

CITLPEPHR, SIR THOMAS, the elder (1578- 
1662), Ivnglish economist. Culj>eper was the 
author of tracts on trade and the rate of interest. 
His j)rincipal work, A Tract against the High 
Rate of Jjsurie (London if>2i), urged that the 
maximum legal rate, the charging of anything 
above which constituted a criminal offense, be 
lowered from the 10 percent .sanctioned by the 
act of 1 571 to 6 percent. The tract was presented 
to the Parliament of 1623 -24, ol which he was a 
member, and perhaps contributed to the securing 
of the passage of a statute reducing the maximum 
to 8 percent. A third edition appeared in 1641, 
bound up with an addition under an extension of 
the same title, written in 1640 and supporting 
the arguments of the former by reference to the 
improvements in trade and the rise in land 
values since the reduction of 1623-24. He now 
urged the lowering of the rate to 5 or 6 percent, 
A reduction of the legal rate of interest to 
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6 percent took place in 1651 and was confirmed 
in 1660. 

In his tracts (Culpeper leaves the problem f)f 
the unlaw fill ness of interest to the moralists and 
confines his discussion to the economic evils of a 
hi^h interest rale. His arj^uments show an 
understanding of the conneetion of prosperity 
with the rate of interest and some insight into 
the nature of interest itself, “'fihe rate of usury is 
the measure by which all men trade, purchase 
build, plant, or any ways bargain." “Money 
hatcheth no eggs of her own; whatsoever is given 
for use is taken cither from the fruits of the land 
or inan’s industry." He believed that the mere 
jiassage of a law w^ould reduce the interest rate 
and bring to England the same prosperity as 
Holland was enjoying under a rate of 3 to 4 
percent. 

So important did his camjiaign for a lower 
interest rate appear to Culpeper that he literally 
beipieathed it to his son, Sir 'I’liomas Culpeper, 
the younger (ifi’fi-gy). In their last conversa- 
tions the father attempted to convey to his son 
the spirit and substance of his arguments. In 
1668 the younger CiilpejK'r wrote an introduc- 
tory note to a rep^rint of his father’s pamphUtson 
usury. In the .same year he puhli.shed his own 
principal pamjdilets on interest, /I Discourse, on 
the abatement of usury, and . 1 Short Appendix to 
a Late Treatise Comernin** Abatement of Usury 
(London). Although he wrote witli greater ful- 
ness than his father he addctl little to the latter’s 
thesis. Sir Josiah Child’s Brief Observations 
CoTicernino Trade (London i()()S) made the .same 
plea as the elder Culpeper’s pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1621 , which Child appended to his owm 
work. 

'I’hc almost simultaneous publication of thc.se 
various arguments for lower intere.st rates pro- 
voked a lively controversy over the causation and 
effects of high ami low market rates for loans. 
Thomas Manley’s boisterous Usury at Six 
Percent Examined (lavndon ifififj) and a less able 
anonymous tract entitled Interest of AJottey 
Mistaken (London j66S) both argued that Child 
and Culpeper had inverted cau.se ami effect and 
that Icnv interest follows and does not precede 
the healthy development of national industry 
and resources. Child subsequently gave ground 
to the opposition, but the younger Culpeper 
answered with confident assurance in The 
Necessity of Abating Usury Re-asserted (London 
1670). Child’s book and the appended Culpeper 
pamphlet were translated into French (Paris 
1754) by the physiocrat de Gournay, who was 


influenced .somewhat by the view's of these two 
Englishmen. 

A. V. JUOCHS 

(Jnmult: Roscher, W., Zur Cictchichte dcr en^hsihcn 
l’oIk\n'irtbs(haftslehre im lO. unci 17. Jahrlmndert 
(Leipsic 1H51) p. 57 5S; Rambaud, Joseph, Ihstnire 
des duitnm'i eiutiofntques (3rd ed. Pans lyoy) p. 131; 
Casscl, G., The Nature and Netessity of Interest (Lon- 
don 1903) p. 10-16. 

CUl/rS. Religion as conceived today may he 
divided into three parts: (i) a description of the 
world man liv'es in, especially of its hidden 
working causes and operative powers, usually 
in the dramatized forms of gods, angels, devils, 
ghosts and the like with their characteristic 
dispositions and more or le.ss .symbolic l>iog- 
raphies, called myths; (2) an account of the 
fortunes and destiny of man in this world — 
his originatifin, ])ilgrimage and end, his salva- 
tion or damnation; (3) a technique to move and 
control the operative powers and working causes 
of the world so that human ]>urposes may be 
f.icilitated both in the daily economy of human 
life and in eternity. 'I'he various branches of 
theology ami religious cosmology are embodied 
in the first of these divisions; the second in- 
cludes the ethical .systems, the characters, the 
virtues, the vices, the attitudes and ambitions 
which arc prospered or defeated at the hands 
of the unseen cau.ses and powers; in the third 
are contained all the obseiwances, the rituals, 
the liturgies and other devices of address and 
worship by means of which the unseen powers 
arc set to work upon the accoinjilishment of 
desired ends, d’hc relations between these parts 
are organic; that is, w'herever any one is present 
the other two will akso be found; wherever any 
one is deficient the other tw'o will tend to vary 
and fail. For this reason formal ilefinitions of 
religion have been prone to stress one of its 
three components against the others, the locus 
of the stress depending on the state of .society 
and its intellectual life at the time. But no 
religion is whole and healthy without its par- 
ticipation in all three constituents of religion. 

The third component of religion is its cultus. 
It is psychologically perhaps religion’s most 
important organ. For being essentially a nuide 
of behavior it is the nucleus out of which both 
theologies and ethics are generated and on 
which they are sustained. It changes last and 
least of the three aspects of religions, so that 
secularization consists essentially in the neglect 
of cultus. There are those indeed who see in 
cultus the whole substance of religion. The 
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meaning of religion, they argue, reduces itself 
to a parcel or collection of practises in relation 
to the unseen powers or causes, thus to the 
ways of “getting right with Cjod.” All else — 
theology, ethics, their variations and derivatives 
— serve simply as verbal cKtensions, refine- 
ments, generalizations, exjilanations and inter- 
pretations of these practises. Tt is for this reason 
that in old, unsecularized religions, such as 
orthodox Judaism or Roman Catholicism, ob- 
servances and “duties” bulk so large; while in 
late, secularized ones, siieh as I’nitarianism, 
the iiifire recent modernistic sects and J^thical 
Culture, cosmology and ethics bulk large and 
tend to dissipate into the vague. Facu the most 
secularized religion, however, must retain a 
minimum of distmcti\c obserxance, ol particu- 
lar action and utterance, in v\hich its communi- 
cants may join and be as one. Lacking this they 
could not be a religious .society at all. 

It may be said then that every religion is a 
cult, every cult is a religion; that it is the sju- 
cific form of observance or cultus which <lis- 
linguishes one religion from another, or within 
any given religion one sect from another. Cos- 
mologv, theology and ethics may be the same; 
if tile rites v.iry, the religions are dilTerent; they 
are different ways of getting right with God. 

'J’he way to be righl with the god- or what- 
ever other name m.iy be given to the unseen 
power on which prosperity and misfortune are 
liclieved to depend -is to culli\ate him; that 
is, to assume the attitudes, to perform the acts 
and to pronounce the words which are pleasing 
in Ills sight and whieli move him therefore to 
provide in return what man’s heart desires. 
Such cultivation is worsliip. When it is prac- 
tised by an organized a.ssocialion or fellow.ship 
through the agency of a professional priesthood 
it is the definiti\e differentia of a elmreh. Its 
diffusion iie])ciKls on a variety of factors. Of 
these the outstanding are trade and war. TCvi ry 
merchant, sailor and soldier, every trav<-ler or 
migrant for that matter, is ipso facto a culture 
carrier. Even among unfriendly people his ways 
are observed and reacted to. Automatically a 
certain osmosis occurs of customs, attitudes and 
ideas. I’lius the much more highly developeil 
cultures of I'^gyi^t, I’crsia and Syria were dis- 
seminated throughout Italy and the western 
part of the Roman Empire through foreign 
war, immigration, commerce and slavery. And 
the tradesmen, the craftsmen, the slaves and 
the soldiers brought to the West not only the 
oriental industrial arts but also the oriental 
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religions. Another factor is direct missionary 
activity. Ecclesiastical functionaries undertake 
systematic “selling” of their my.steries in behalf 
of their own establishments, insisting on the 
superiority of their techniques of salvation over 
tho.se of all their competitors. The third agency 
is force; cults are imposed at the point of the 
sword, as were in many instances Christianity 
and .Mohammedanism. wStill another factor is 
indoctrination of the young through control of 
the .schtKils. 

'I’he use of the sword and tlie school, if per- 
si.sled in long enough, proves etfeetive whether 
or not the new memhiTs of the communion 
wouKl have loined it had they been let alone. 
This is not, hovvevTr, true either of missionary 
propaganda or of the less direct diffusion by 
traders, .soldiers and slaves. Diffusion of cultus 
is afttT all one thing, its adoj^tion another. 'I’hc 
infcTlion may be jiresent and yet not take. I’hat 
it sliall i.ik(> retpiires a need and a readiness. 
I’otential miliales and piosjurtive converts must 
feel somehow insecure, somehow defeated. 'J'he 
gods they do .serve must be felt as inadequate 
instruments of salvation beside the competing 
ones of the nevveomt'r. 'J'he new cultus mu.st 
offer greater ]>rc.sent hem fits and iinal satis- 
factions. Such was the case, as ('umont show^s, 
in the spread of the oriental ri'hgions in pagan 
Ronuq such was the ease in the rise and sur- 
vival of C’hri.stian variants in C'athohe Europe; 
such is the case wherever men change from one 
religion to another, 'I’lii' religions of the (ireat 
Mother, of I.sis ami of Mithras, the astrological 
religions from Syria, clisjilaeed the native Ro- 
man and (dreek religions heean.se of their richer 
and more varie d ajipeal to eye ami ear ami heart. 
Tln*ir rituals were more .sensuous and colorful, 
their .sacraments (sueh as the t.iiiroholiiim) more 
emotionally impressive and their assurances of 
security ami immortality more dogmatic and 
incontrovertible. 'I'he initi.ite was made to feel 
sensibly convinced that he had umlcrgone a 
]>urgation ami made an exjiiation which left 
him with his lo.st purity re.storeci for tliis world 
and his everlasting life guaranteeil for the world 
to come. Against .such ativantages not even tlie 
power of the state could successfully fight, h'or 
example, the Phrygian religion of Ma or Cyhclc 
was proscribed at first as contrary to the rno^ 
majorum. Yet it became an official cultus of 
the state. This was partly due to its relevance 
to the neurasthenic temper of the times, partly 
to its connection with victory in a war and with 
other dangers overcome. Once it was estab- 
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lishcd other cults sought a derivative legality 
by attaching themselves to it, like the cult of 
Mithras so popular among soldiers. As a con- 
sequence divinities became interchangeable, 
theologies confused and ethics identical; but so 
long as the rites remained distinct, the cults 
retained their separateness. A similar history is 
presented by the cult of Isis and Osiris. From 
5q to 48 n.c. the Roman senate labored to check 
the sjiread of the Alexandrian worship; but in 
the end emperors built temples to Isis; her 
worshipers owned the one scientific — that is, 
astrological- cosmology of the time, and life 
eternal was their own sure heritage. 'Fhe cults 
of Jehovah and of Jesus broadly repeat the 
tale, especially the latter with its techniques of 
baptism for purification and rebirth and its 
guaranty of immortality by way of the sacra- 
ments. It also absorbs so much from its rivals 
and competitors that it participates in a con- 
sensus concerning theology and ethics, and the 
mutual resemblances in ritual are so striking 
that church fathers denounce them as inven- 
tions of the devil to mislead and destroy true 
believers. During the fourth century of the 
Christian era Roman civilization had reached a 
religious consc'nsus designed to reconcile the 
variants, made up of neo- Platonism in theology 
and cosmology, salvationism in ethics and alle- 
gory in interpretative methods. 

but it was in the variants — the bodies of 
observance and practise whose traditional and 
sacred distinctions make the etfcctive life of 
religion — that the certainty of salvation resided. 
It is from them, from the direct experience of 
initiation and purgation and of communion and 
rebirth, that the validity and authority of a 
religion ilerives. Without the living acknowl- 
edgment of the miracle accomplished no religion 
can hold its communicants. 'Phe world being 
what it is and the human heart what it is, this 
condition cannot e\en under the most favorable 
circumstances continue always and everywhere 
to obtain. No technique works infallibly; no 
.security survives forever. Hope and necessity, 
sorrow anil fear and anger, shock and boredom, 
impo.se a perennial creation of variants within 
the complexus of the exi.sting religious order 
or the adoption of novelties from without. This 
keeps hajipening in the face of the most in- 
genious preventive measures an ecclesiastical 
establishment can apply - slow tortures and fiery 
deaths. 'Phus within the complexus of the older 
(’hristlan cultus are to be found cults of saints, 
i)f angels, of sacred relics, of heavenly bodies 


and of Satan which challenge and supersede 
the worship of the authorized Christian gods. 
Besides such unsanctioned cults there are those 
which ecclesiastical authority itself adds, like 
the cult of the Virgin Mary, of newly canonized 
saints, newly consecrated relics, images anil 
places. Heretics, Protestants and Dissenters also 
initiate their own variations in the techniques 
of working on unseen powers so as to assure 
their intervention in behalf of the heart’s desire. 
The variation may be anything: the use of two 
rather than three fingers in benediction, of 
hooks and eyes rather than buttons to fasten 
Christian garments, of a baptism by total im- 
mersion rather than by sprinkling, of ritually 
washing feet at stated seasons, of a married 
rather than an unmarried clergy, of a vernacular 
rather than a sacred tongue like Latin or He- 
brew, of congregational rather than episcopal 
organization, of somber rather than gorgeous 
sacerdotal dress, of polygamy rather than mo- 
nogamy, Karezza rather than procreation, and 
so on. 

However small the item of variation it oj>er- 
ates as the prime cause in the making of sects, 
the modification of doctrines and the resusci- 
tation of religious sentiment. Any problem in 
the life of an individual or a group may serve 
to initiate a modification of behavior toward 
unseen pow'cr which attracts converts by its 
emotional congruity and practical promise and 
which becomes in the course of time the stylizeil 
ritual distinguishing a new cult. The various 
Baptist and Methodist sects, Mormonism, 
Christian Science, the House of David, Baha- 
i.sm, Russcllism, Holy Rollers, Pentecostal is^m, 
to mention only a few in an endless catalogue, 
arc all distinguished by their special techniques, 
ceremonial and societal, of getting right with 
God. The creators or discoverers of these tech- 
niques need not themselves be convinced of 
them; their purposes may be altogether ulterior 
and their role may he to themselves that of 
swindlers and charlatans. This has no bearing 
on the success or failure of their cults. I'hese 
depend not at all on the moral character of the 
founders but on the credited function of the 
cults among their communicants, on the sense 
of present security and well-being and the cer- 
taintv of ultimate salvation which they estab- 
lish. It is for this reason that the unseen power 
which the cult tends need not be .supernatural 
only. An) work or ideal of man, any event or 
quality in nature, any personality enhanced by 
psychic distance, may become the object of 
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techniques which cultivate it in the belief that 
much good accrues from such action to the 
cultivator. Hence the Browning cults and the 
Shakespeare cults, the cults of beauty, of health, 
of atheism, of communism, of the constitution. 
PIcnee too the overtone of invidiousness and 
depreciation which now attaches to the word 
cull. To say cult is often to imply an upstart or 
declasse religion, a worship not quite proper, 
without the correct sanctions, a pretender reli- 
gion, suspect to the public opinion of the par- 
ticular society in which jt sets up for business. 
If it gain in numbers, wealth and power it ceases 
to be a cult and becomes a religion. Cult, again, 
is the other fellow’s worship, not one’s own; 
Protestants refer to Roman Catholicism as a 
cult but not to Protestantisms; Catholics deny 
that Protestantism is Christian at all; and ag- 
nostics and infidels will decry all religions 
as cults. 

Horace M. PCai.len 

See: Hflicion; Rk:.icioi'S Insiitt’iions; Sects; 
Ritital; Sainthood; Diaholism; Revivals, Reli- 
oions; Prosei.vtism; Aposiasy and Hi'rfsy. 

(U)mult'. Moore, fi. 1 '., The TIntory of Rch^iotit z 
vols. (ind rd. New York i<)22); Jastiow, M., The 
Study of Relu'um (London looi); Kallen, II. M., 
Why Reli!>ion'<* (New "^ oik 1027); Reinach, S., (.'ultei, 
fuythes et teltf’iom, 5 \ols. (Paris 1005 23); 'l\lor, 
E. B., PuttntiJ’r (Juftuie, 2 vols. (6th ed. London 
ii;2o); Lippert, .)., Kultur^esihu hte der Mensihheil, 

2 vols. (Stuttgart 1886 -87) vol. ii, p. 236-505; Mali- 
nowski, B.. “Magu-, Science and Religion” in Sti- 
ence, Reliftwn and Reality, ed. by J. Needham (New 
York 1925) p. 19-84; Cumont, h’., Les rchfttom ori- 
entales dam le pn^amsme rnmain (4ih ctl. Paris 1929), 
English translation (Cbicago 1911); Ilalliday, W. R., 
The Paf'/in Pnekfiround of Karl \ Christianity (Liver- 
pool 1925); Rohde, E., Psyche, 2 vols (8th cd. 
T’ubingen 1921), tr. by W. B. Hillis (London 1925); 
Aulard, A., Le rulte de la raison et de I'Etre supreme 
(2nd cd. Pans 1904); Bargy, II., La tclif'ion dans la 
society aux Ktati- Unis (Pans 1902); b’erguson, C. W., 
The Confusion of Tongues (New York 1928). 

CULTURAL GEOGRAPHY. Sec Geography. 

CULTURE. Man varies in two respects: in 
physical form and in social heritage, or culture. 
The science of physical antliropology, em- 
ploying a complex apparatus of definitions, 
descriptions and terminologies and .somewhat 
more precise methods than common sense and 
untutored observation, has succeeded in cata- 
loguing the various l^ranches of inankintl accord- 
ing to their bodily structure and physiological 
characteristics. But man varies also in an en- 
tirely different aspect. A pure blooded Vegro 
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infant, transported to France and brought up 
there, would differ profoundly from what he 
would have been if reared in the jungle of his 
native land. He would have been given a differ- 
ent social heritage: a different language, different 
habits, ideas and beliefs; he would have been 
incorporated into a different social organization 
and cultural setting. This social heritage is the 
key concept of cultural anthropology, the other 
branch of the comparative study of man. Jt is 
usually called culture in modern anthropology 
and social science. The word culture is at times 
used synonymously with civilization, but it is 
better to use the two terms distinctively, reserv- 
ing civilization for a special aspect of more ad- 
vanced cultures. Culture comprises inherited 
artifacts, goods, tcchnic.il processes, ideas, 
habits and values. Social organization cannot be 
really understood except as a part of culture; 
and all special lines of inquiry referring to 
human activities, human groupings and human 
ideas and beliefs can meet and become cross 
fertilized in the comparative study of cultures. 

Man in order to live continually alters his 
surroundings. On all points of contact with the 
outer world he creates an artificial, secondary 
environment. He makes Jiouses or constructs 
shelters; he prepares his food more or less 
elaborately, procuring it by means of weapons 
and irnjilcments; he makes roads and uses means 
of transport. Were man to rely on his anatomical 
equipment exclusively, he would soon be de- 
stroyed or perish from hunger and exposure. 
Defense, feeding, movement in space, all physio- 
logical and spiritual needs, are satisfied in- 
directly by means of artifacts even in the most 
primitive modes of human life. The man of 
nature, the Naturmensch, docs not exist. 

This material outfit of man — his artifacts, his 
buildings, his sailing craft, his implements and 
weapons, the liturgical paraphernalia of his 
magic and religion — arc one and all the most 
obvious and tangible aspects of culture. They 
define its level and they constitute its effective- 
ness. The material equipment of culture is not, 
however, a force in itself. Knowledge is neces- 
.sary in the production, management and use of 
artifacts, implements, weapons and other con- 
structions and is essentially connected with 
mental and moral discipline, of which religion, 
laws and ethical rules are the ultimate source. 
The handling and possession of goods imply 
also the appreciation of their value. The manipu- 
lation of implements and the consumption of 
goods also require cooperation. Common work 
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and common enjoyment of its results are always 
based on a definite type of social organization. 
Thus material culture requires a complement 
less simple, less easily catalogued or analyzed, 
consisting of the body of intellectual knowledge, 
of the system of moral, spiritual and economic 
values, of social organization and of language. 
On the other liaiul, material culture is an indis- 
pensable apparatus for the molding or condi- 
tioning of each generation of human beings. 'I'he 
secondary environment, the outfit of material 
culture, >s a laboratory in which the rell<‘\es, the 
impulses, the emotional tendencies of the organ- 
ism arc formed. 'Die hands, arms, legs and eyes 
arc adjusted by the use of implements to the 
proper technical skill necessary m a culture. 'I’hc 
nervous jiroce.sses are modified .so as to yield the 
whole range <.f intellectual concepts, emotional 
types and .sentiments which form the body of 
science, religion and morals prevalent in a 
community. As an important counterpart to 
the.se mental processes there are the modifica- 
tions in the larynx and tongue which fi.x some of 
the crucial concepts and values by a.ssociating 
them with definite sounds. Artifact and custom 
are equally indispensable and they mutually 
produce and determine one another. 

Language is often regarded as something 
distinct from both man’s material posse.s.sions 
and liis system of cu.stoms. I'his view is fre- 
quently coupled with a theory by which meaning 
is regarded as a tny.slical content of the wonl, 
which can be transmitted in utterance from one 
mind to another. Hut the meaning of a word is 
not mysteriously contameil in it but is rather an 
active effect of the sound uttered within a con- 
text of situation. The utterance of sound is a 
significant act indispensable in all forms of 
liurn.m concerted action. It is a type of behavior 
strictly comparable to the handling of a tool, the 
wielding of a weapon, the jn-rformance of a 
ritual or the concluding of a contract. 'I’he use of 
words is in all these forms of human activity an 
indispensable correlate of manual and bodily 
behavior, d'he meaning of words consists in 
what they achieve by concerteil action, the in- 
direct handling of the environment through the 
direct action upon other organisms. Speech 
therefore is a bodily habit and is comparable to 
any other type of custom. The learning of lan- 
guage consists in the development of a sy.stem 
of conditioned rellexes which at the same time 
become conditioned stimuli. Speech is the pro- 
duction of articulate sounds, developed in 
childhood out of the inarticulate infantile utter- 


ances which constitute the child’s main endow- 
ment in dealing with his environment. As the 
individual grows his increase of linguistic 
knowledge runs parallel with his general de- 
velopment. A growing knowledge of technical 
processes is bound up with the learning of 
technical terms; the development of his tribal 
citizenship and social responsibility is accom- 
panied by the acquisition of a sociological vo- 
cabulary and of ]H)lite speech, commands and 
legal plira.seology; the growing experience of 
religious and moral values is associated with the 
development of ritual and ethical formulae. The 
full knowledge of language is the inevitable 
correlate of the full attainment of a tribal and 
cultural status. Language thus is an integral part 
of culture; it is not, however, a system of tools 
but rather a body of vocal customs. 

Social organization is often regarded by 
sociologists as remaining outside culture, but 
the organization of .social groups is a comjilex 
combination of material lajuipment and bodily 
customs which cannot be dixorced from either 
its material or psychological substratum. Social 
organization is the standardized manner in 
which groups beh.ive. But a social group con- 
.sists always of indix iduals. The child, attached 
to Its parents through the satisfaction of all its 
needs, grows up within the shelter of the paren- 
tal house, hut or tent. 'I'he domestic hearth is 
the center around which the various necessities 
of warmth, comfort, food and companionship 
are satisfied. Later in every human society com- 
munal life is associated with the local settlement, 
the town, village or compound; it is localized 
within definite boundaries and associated vith 
private and public activities of an economic, 
political ami religious nature. In every organ- 
ized activity therefore human beings are bound 
together by their connection with a definite 
portion of environment, by their association 
with a common shelter and by the fact that they 
carry out certain tasks in common. The con- 
certed character of their behavior is the result of 
social ruli's, that is, customs, cither sanctioned 
by explicit measures or working in an apparently 
automatic way. The sanctioned rules — laws, 
customs and manners — belong to the category of 
acquired bodily habits, d’hc essence of moral 
values by which man is drwen to definite be- 
havior by inner compulsion has in religious 
and metaphysical thought been ascribed to 
con.scicncc, the will of God or an inborn cate- 
gorical imperative; while some sociologists have 
explained it as due to a supreme moral being — 
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society, or the collective soul. Moral motivation 
when viewed cmiiirically consists in a disposi- 
tion of the nervous system and of the whole 
organism to follow within given circumstances 
a line of behavior dictated by inner constraint 
which is due neither to innate impulses nor yet 
to obvious gains or utilities, 'bhe inner con- 
straint is the result of the gradual training of the 
organism witliin a definite set of cultural condi- 
tions. The impulses, ilesires and ideas are within 
each society welded into sjiecific .systems, in 
psychology called sentiments. Such sentiments 
define the attitudes of a man toward the mem- 
bers of his group, aboM* all his nearest Kindred; 
toward the mati rial objects of his surroundings; 
toward the country winch he inhabits; toward 
the community with which he works; toward the 
realities of his magical, religious or mctaphvsical 
Wvltansrhamiii^^. Fi\ed values or .sentiments 
often condition human beha\ior so th.it man 
prefers death to surrender or eomjiromi.se, jiain 
to plea.snri', abstention to salisfaetion of desire. 
I'hc formation of sentiments and thus of values 
is always liased on the cultuial apparatus in a 
.society. Sintiments arc formeil om 1 a long 
space of time and tliroiigh a \ery gradual 
training or eonditionmg of tlie organism, riiey 
are based on forms of organization, \ery often 
world wide, such as tlu* Christian ehureh, the 
cotnmunity of Isl.im, tlie empire, tlie flag- all 
symbols or c.itchw'ords, behind which, how- 
ever, there exist vast and li\ iiig cultural realities. 

7dic nndcr.standing of culture is to be found in 
the process of its proiluclion by succeeding 
generations and in the way in which it produces 
in each new generation tlie appropriately niolded 
organism. The metaphysical coiicejns of a group 
mind, collective scnsoriiini or consciousness are 
due to an aj^parent antinomy of sociological 
reality: the psychological nature of human cul- 
ture on the one hand and on the other thv* fact 
that culture transeends the imlividiial. Tin- falla- 
cious solution of this antinomy is the theor}' that 
human minds combine or integrate and form a 
superindividiial and yet essentially spiritual 
being. Durklieim s theory of moral constraint liy 
the direct influence of tlie social being, the 
theories based on a collective unconscious and 
archetype of culture, such concepts as conscious- 
ness of kind or the inevitability of collective 
imitation, account for the psychological yet 
superindividiial nature of social reality by intro- 
ducing some theoretical metaphysical short cut. 

The psychological nature of social reality is, 
however, due to the fact that its ultim.ate me- 


dium is always the individual mind or nervous 
system. I'he collective elements are due to the 
sameness of reaction within the small groups 
which act as units of .social org.inization liy the 
process of conditioning and to the meilium of 
material culture within which the conditioning 
lakes place. 'Flic small groups which act as units 
because t)f llieir mental .sameness are then inte- 
grated into the larger schemes of social organiza- 
tion by the principles of territorial distribution, 
cooperation and division into strata of material 
culture. 'I’hiis the reality of the .supcnndividual 
consi.sts in the hotly of material culture, which 
remains outside any individual and >et in- 
fluences him in the ordinary physiological man- 
ner. 7’here is ntithing mystical therefore in the 
f.ict that culture is at the same time psychologi- 
cal and colleetiv'c. 

Culture is a reality sui f^rmris and must he 
studied as siieli. 'Fhe various sociologies which 
treat the subject matter of culture by way of 
the organic .simile or in the likeness of a collec- 
tive mind are irrelevant. C’ulture is a well organ- 
ized unity divided into two fundamental as- 
pects -a body of arlilaets and a system of cus- 
toms — Imt also obviously into further subdivi- 
sions or units. 'Flic analysis of culture into its 
component element' , the relation of these de- 
ments to one another and their relation to the 
needs of the human organism, to the environ- 
ment and to the universally acknowledged 
human ends wliich they subserve arc important 
problems of anthropology. 

Anthropology has dealt with its material by 
two diflereiit methods, controlled by two in- 
compatible conceptions of the growth ami his- 
tory of culture. Tlie evolutionary school has re- 
garded the growth of culture as a series of 
spontaneous metamorjihoses ]>roceetling ac- 
cording to definiti' laws and producing a fixed 
sequence of successive st.iges. 'Fhis sciiool t('ok 
for granted tlie divisibility of culture into simple 
elements and it treated these elements as if they 
were units of the same order; it pre.scnted 
theories of the evolution of fire making side by 
side with accounts of how religion developed, 
vensions of tlie origin ami develojnncnt of mar- 
riage and doctrines as to the develojnnent of 
pottery. Stages of economic development and 
steps in the evolution of domestic animals, of 
cutting imjdements and of ornamental design 
were formulated. Yet there is no doubt that, 
although certain implements have changed, 
passed through a sequence of stages and obeyed 
more or less definite laws of evolution, the 
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family, marriage or religious beliefs are not sub- 
ject to any simple, dramatic metamorphoses. 
'I’he fundamental institutions of human culture 
have changed not by way of sensational trans- 
formations but rather through an increasing 
differentiation of form in accordance with an 
increasingly definite function. Until the nature 
of the various cultural j^henoniena, their func- 
tion and their form are understood and de- 
scribed more fully, it seems premature to specu- 
late on possible origins and stages. The concepts 
of origins, stages, laws of development and 
growth of culture have remained nebulous and 
essentially non-empirical. The method of evo- 
lutionary anthropology was based primarily on 
the concept of survival, since this allowed the 
student to reconstruct past stages from present 
day conditions. The concejn of survival, how- 
ever, implies that a cultural arrangement can 
outlive its function. The better a certain type of 
culture is known, the fewer survivals there ap- 
pear to be in it. Evolutionary inquiry should 
therefore be preceded by a functional analysis of 
culture. 

'rhe same criticism applies to the historical or 
diffusionist school, which attempts to recon- 
struct the history of human cultures mainly by 
tracing their dilfusion. 'I'his school denies the 
importance of spontaneous evolution and main- 
tains that cultures have been prf)dueed mainly 
oy the imitation or taking over of artifacts and 
customs. The method of the school consists in a 
careful mapping out of cultural similarities over 
large portions of the globe and in speculative 
reconstructions as to liow the similar units of 
culture have wandered from one place to 
another. I'he disputes of historical anthropol- 
ogists (for there is little con.sensus between 
Elliot Smith and E. Boas; W. J. Perry and Pater 
Schmidt; Clark Wissler and (iraebner; or 
Frobenius and Rivers) refer mostly to the 
uucstions as tn where a type of culture origi- 
nated, whither it moved and how it was trans- 
ported. 'I'hc difference is primarily due to the 
way in which each school conceives, on the one 
hand, the divisions of culture into its component 
parts and, on the other, the proce.ss of diffusion, 
'1 his process has been very little studied in its 
present day manifestations, and it is only from 
the empirical study of contemporary diffusion 
diat an answer can be found as to its past hi.story. 
The method of division of culture into its com- 
ponent units, which are then supposed to dif- 
fuse. is even less satisfactory, 'bhe concepts of 
cultural traits, trait complexes and Kultur- 


komplexe are indiscriminately applied to single 
utensils or implements, such as the boomerang, 
the bow or the fire drill, or to vague characteris- 
tics of material culture, such as megalithity, 
sexual suggestiveness of the cowrie shell or 
certain details of objective form. Agriculture, 
the worship of fertility and enormous yet vague 
principles of social grouping, such as dual organ- 
ization, the clan system or a type of religious 
cult, are regarded as single traits, that is, units of 
diffusion. But culture cannot be regarded as a 
fortuitous agglomerate of such trails. Only ele- 
ments of the same order can be treated as identi- 
cal units of argument; only compatible elements 
compound into a homogeneous whole. Insignif- 
icant details of material culture, on the one 
hand, social institutions and cultural values, on 
the other, must be treated differently. 'Phey are 
not invented in the same vvay, cannot be carried, 
diffused or implanted in the same manner. 

The we.ikest ])oint in the method of the 
historical school is the vvay in which its members 
establish the identit) of cultural elements. For 
the whole problem of historical diffusion is 
raised by the occurrence of really or apparently 
identical traits or eomi^lexes in different areas. 
In order to establish the identity of two ele- 
ments of culture the difhisioni.st uses the criteria 
of vvh.it might be called irrelevant form and 
fortuitous concatenation of elements resjiec- 
tively. 'File irrelevancv of form is a fundamental 
concept because form, which is dictated by inner 
necessity, could have developed independently. 
Complexes, natuially concatenated, could also 
be the product of indejiendent ev olution — hence 
the need to consuler only forluilously connected 
traits. Accidental concatenation, however, and 
irrelevant detail of form can, according to 
(iraebner and his followers, be only the resub of 
direct diffusion. But irrelev'ancc of form and foi- 
tuitousness of concatenation arc both negative 
assertions, which in the last instance mean that 
the form of an artifact or an institution cannot be 
accounted for or the concatenation between 
several elements of culture found. 'I'he historical 
method uses absence of knowledge as its basis of 
argument, 'I’o be valid its results must be pre- 
ceded by a functional study of the given culture, 
which should exhaust all the possibilities of 
explaining form by function and of establishing 
relationships between the various elements of 
culture. 

If culture in its material aspect is primarily a 
body of instrumental artifacts, it seems at first 
sight improbable that any culture should harbor 
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a great many irrelevant traits, survivals or 
fortuitous complexes cither dumped down by 
some itinerant alien culture or handed over as 
survivals, useless fragments of a vanished stage. 
Still less is it likely that customs, institutions or 
moral values sh(>iiltl present this necrotic or ir- 
relevant character in which the evolutionary and 
diffusionist schools are primarily interested. 

Culture consists of the body of commodities 
and instruments as well as of custtirns and bodily 
or mental habits which work directly or in- 
directly for the satisfacti(jn of human needs. All 
the elements of culture, if this conception be 
true, must be at work, functioning, active, effi- 
cient. 'fhe cssenlially dynamic character of cul- 
tural elements and of their relations suggests 
that it is in the study of cultural function that 
the most important task of anthropology con- 
sists. The primary concern of functional anthro- 
pology is with the function of institutions, cus- 
toms, implements and ideas. It holds that the 
cultural process is subject to laws and that the 
laws are to be found in the function of the real 
elements of culture. I’he atoini/ing or isolating 
treatment of cultural traits is regarded as sterile, 
because the significance of culture consists in the 
relation between its elements, and the exi.stcnce 
of accidental or fortuitous culture complexes is 
not admitted. 

'I’o formulate a number of fundamental prin- 
ciples an example may be taken from material 
culture. The simplest artifact, extensively used 
in the simjilest cultures, a jdain stick, roughly 
trimmed, some five to six feel long, such as can 
be iKscd for digging up roots or in the cultivation 
of the soil, for punting or in walking, is an ideal 
element or trait of culture for it has a fixed, 
simple form, is apparently a self-contained unit 
and is very important in every culture. J’o define 
tlie cultural identity of a stick by its form, by 
describing its material, its length, its weight, its 
color or any other physical charaeteristies by 
describing it in fact according to the final cri- 
terion of form as it is usetl by the difiiisionist— 
would be a methodically erroneous procedure 
'Fhe digging stick is handled in its own way; it 
is used in a garden or in the bush for a special 
purpose; it is procured and discarded in a some- 
what careless manner for a single specimen has 
usually very small economic value. But the dig- 
ging stick looms large in the econrimic scheme of 
every community in which it is used as well 
as in folklore, mythology and customs. A stick of 
identical form can be used in the same culture as 
a punting pole, a walking staff or a rudimentary 


weapon. But in each of these specific uses tlu* 
stick is embedded in a different cultural context; 
that is, put to different uses, surrounded with 
different ideas, given a different cultural value 
and as a rule designated by a different name. In 
each case it fonns an integral part of a different 
system of standardized human activities. In 
brief, it fulfils a different function. It is the 
diversity of function not tlie identity of form 
that is relevant to the student of tailturc. 'I'he 
stick exists as a part of culture only in so far as it 
is used in human activities, in so f.ir as it serves 
human needs; and therefore the digging stick, 
the walking staff, the punting pole, although 
they may be identical in physical nature, arc 
each a distinct element of culture. For the sim- 
plest as well as the most elaborate artifact is 
defined by its function, the part which it plays 
w’ithin a system of human activities; it is ilelined 
by the ideas W’hich are connected with it and by 
the values which surround it 

'J’his conclusion receives its importance from 
the fact that the systems of activities to which 
material objects are referred are not fortuitous 
but are organized, well determined, compariible 
systems found throughout the world of cultural 
diversity. 'The cultural context of the digging 
stick, the system of agricultural activities, ahvays 
j>re.sents the following component jiarts: a por- 
tion of territory is legally set asidt* for the use of 
a human group by the rules of land tenure. A 
body of traditional usages exists regulating the 
way in which thi.s territory is to lie cultivated. 
Technical rules, ceremonial and ritual usages 
determine in ev ery culture what ]>lants are to be 
grown; how the ground is t(> be cleareil, the soil 
prepared and lertiliz.ed; how the work, is to 
proceed; how, when anil by whom the magical 
acts or religious ceremonies are to be performed; 
how, finally, the cn)]is are to be harvested, 
distributed, stored anil crinsumed. Likewise the 
grou}> of ]>eople who own the territory, the 
plant and the pioduee, who work together, en- 
joy and consume the results of their labors, are 
always well defined. 

'rhese are the eliaracleristics of tlie institution 
of gardening as it is universally found wherever 
the environment is favorable to the cultivation 
of the soil and the level of culture sufficiently 
high to allow it. 'Fhe fundamental identity of 
this organized system of activities is due pri- 
marily to the fact that it is built up around the 
satisfaction of a deep human need — the regular 
provision of staple food of a vegetable nature. 
The satisfaction of this need by agriculture, 
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which insures possibility of control, regularity 
of production and relative abundance, is so 
superior to any other food jirovidin^ activity that 
it was bound to diffuse or to de\elop wherever 
conditions were favorable and the level of cul- 
ture sufficiently high. 

The fundamental uniformity in institution- 
alized gardening is due to \et another cause, the 
principle of limited possibilities, first laid down 
by Goldenweiser. (b\en a definite cultural need, 
the means of its satisfaction are small in number, 
and therefore the cultural arrangement which 
comes into being in resjionse to the need is 
determined within narrow limits. (Ihen the 
human need fot a sujiport, a rudimentary weapon 
and an implement for exploring in the dark, 
the material most suilalile is wood, the only ade- 
quate shape thin and long, and a jileutiful sup- 
ply is accessible. 'N’ct a sociology or cultural 
theoiy of the walking stalf is possible, for the 
staff disjil.iys a di\ersity of uses, ideas and 
mystical associ.itions and in its ornamental, 
ritual and symbolic developments becomes a 
part of imyiortant institutions suedi as magic, 
chieftainshiji and Kingshiyi. 

The real eomjionent units of cultures xvhieh 
have a considerable degree of permanence, 
universality ami independence are the organized 
systems of human activities called institutions. 
Every institution centers around a fundamental 
need, permanently unites a group of j>eople in a 
coojierative task and has its particular body of 
tloctrine ami its techni((Ue of craft. Institutions 
are not correlateil simply and directly to their 
lunetions: one need does not receive one satis- 
faction in one institution. Ihit institutions show a 
pronounced amalgamation of functions and 
have a synthetic character. The local or ter- 
ritorial principle ami relationship by procreation 
act as the most impoitant integratixe factors. 
Every institution is baseil on a material sub- 
stratum of apportioned einironment and of 
cultural apparat us. 

'Eo define cultural identity of any artifact is 
possible only by placing it within the cultural 
context of an institution, by showing how' it 
functions culturally. A pointed stick, that is, a 
spear, used as a hunting w'capon leads to the 
study of the type of hunting, as practised in a 
given culture, in which it functions, the legal 
rights of hunting, the organization of the team, 
the technic I lie, the magical ritual, the di.stribu- 
tion of the cpiarry, as well as the relation of the 
particular type of hunting to other types and the 
general importance of hunting within the econ- 


omy of the tribe. Canoes have often been taken 
as characteristic traits for the e.stablishment of 
cultural affinities and hence as a proof of diffu- 
sion because the form varies within a wide range 
and shows tyj>es of outstanding character, such 
as the canoe with single or double outrigger, the 
balsa, the kayak, the catamaran or the double 
canoe. And yet this complex artifact cannot be 
defined by form alone. 'Ehc canoe, to the people 
who produce, jiossess, use and value it, is 
primarily a means to an end. They have to cross 
an expanse of water either because they live on 
small islands or in pile dwellings; or liecause they 
want to trade or have to fish or go to war; or 
because of the desire for explor.it ion and ad- 
venture. 'Fhe material object, the sailing craft, 
its form, its peculiarities, are determineil by the 
special use to which it is put. I'Acry use dictates 
a .special system of sailing, that is, in the finst 
place, the technique of using ]>addles, the .steer- 
ing oar, the mast, the rigging or the sail. Such 
techniques, however, are iiu.iriably basi’d on 
knowledge: principles of stability, buoyancy, 
eoiulitions of speed and response to steering. 
'Phe form and structure of the canoe are closelj 
related to the technique and manner of its use 
Yet innumerable accounts of the mere form 
and structure of a canoe are available, while little 
is known about the techniijue of .sailing and the 
relation of this to the particular use to which a 
canoe U put. 

'J'he canoe has also its sociology. Ivven when 
manned by a single penson it is owned, pro- 
ducetl, lent or hired, and in this the group as wi ll 
as the individu.1l is invariably implicated. But 
usually the canoe has to be h.imlled by a crew 
and this entails the complex sociology of owner- 
ship, of division of functions, of rights and obli- 
gations. These are rendered more complex by 
the fact that a large ve.ssel has to be produced 
communally, and production and ownership arc 
usually related. All these facts, which arc com- 
plex but regulated, which show several aspects, 
all of which an* rel.it ed according to definite 
rules, determine the form of the canoe. Form 
cannot be treated as a self-contained independ- 
ent trait, accidental and irrelevant, diffusing 
alone without its context. All the assumptions, 
arguments and conclusions which concern the 
dift'usion of an element and the spread of culture 
in general w'ill have to be modified once it is 
acknowledged that what diffuse arc institutions 
and not traits, forms or fortuitous complexes. 

In the construction of seagoing craft there arc 
certain stable elements of form determined by 
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the nature of the activity to which the craft is 
instrumental. There arc certain variable ele- 
ments di'C cither to alternative possibilities of 
solution or else to less relevant details associated 
with any possible solution. This is a universal 
principle referring to all artifacts. 1’he commod- 
ities used for the direct satisfaction of bodily 
needs or consumed in use must fullil conditions 
laid down by the direct bodily neetl. Foodstulfs, 
for instance, are within certain limits determined 
by physiology; they must be nourishing, digest- 
ible, iion-poisonous 'I’hey are of course also 
determined by environment and by the level of 
culture. Habitations, clothing, shelter, fire as 
source of warmth, light ami dryness, weapons, 
sailing craft and roads arc within limits deter- 
mined by the bodily needs to which they are 
correlated. Implements, tools or maeliines 
which are used for tlu* production of coimiKidi- 
ties have their naturt arul form defined by the 
purpose for which they are to be u.scd. Cutting 
or scraping, joining or snuushing, striking or 
driving, piercing or drilling, define the form of 
an object within narrow limits. 

Hut variations occur within the limits imjXKsed 
by the primary function, which causes the pri- 
mary characters of an artifact to remain stable 
'J'here is no indefinite sanation, but a fixed txpe 
occurs as if a choice had been made and then ad- 
hered to. In any seafaring community, for in- 
stance, there is not found an infinite variety of 
craft ranging from a simple hollow'ed log to a 
complicated outrigger; at most a few' forms 
occur, differentiated hy size arul construction 
and also by social setting and purpose, and each 
traditional form is reproduced constantly to the 
smallest detail of decoration and constructive 
process. 

Anthropology has so far concentrated its at- 
tention on these secondary regularities if form 
which cannot be accounted for by the primary 
function of the object. The regular occuireiKC 
of such apparently accidental details of form has 
raised the question whether they arc due to 
independent invention or diffu.sion. Hut many 
such detaiiS are to be explained by the cultural 
context; that is, the special way in which an 
object is used by a man or a group of pctqile, hy 
the ideas, rites and ceremonial associations 
which surround its primary use. 'Fhe ornamen- 
tation of a walking stall usually means that it has 
received W'ithin a culture a eerenioni.il or reli- 
gious association. A tligging .stick may he 
weightcil, sharply pciinted or blunt, according to 
the character of the soil, the plants grown and 
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the type of cultivation. The explanation of the 
South Sea outrigger may he found in the fact 
that this arrangement gives the greatest stability, 
scaworthine.ss and manageability, considering 
the limitations in material and in technical 
handicraft of the Oceanic cultures. 

'J’he form of cultural objects is determined by 
direct bodily neetls on the one hand anil by 
instrumental u.ses on the other, hut tliis division 
of needs and uses is neither complete nor satis- 
factory. The ceremonial staff used as a mark of 
rank or office is neither a tool nor a commodity, 
anil cu.sloms, W'ords and beliefs cannot he re- 
ferred either to ph5^sjology or to the vvorksliop. 

Man like any animal must receive nourish- 
ment, and ho has to propagate if he is to con- 
tinue individually and ra'ially. He must also 
hav(‘ permanent safeguards against dangers 
coming from the physical environment, from 
animals or from other human beings. A whole 
range of necessary bodily comfoits must be 
prov ided - sheltei , warmth, a dry lair and means 
of eleanhness. 'I'he effective satisfaction of these 
primary bodily needs imjxises or dictates to 
every culture a number of fundamental aspects; 
institutions for nutrition, or the commissariat; 
institutions for mating and propagation; and 
organizations for defense and comfort. The 
organic needs of man form the basic imjierativcs 
leading to the development of culture in that 
they compel every community to carry on a 
mimher of organized activities. Religion or 
magic, the maintenance of law' or sy items of 
knowledge and mythology occur with such 
persistent regularity in evei'y culture that it 
must be assumed that they also arc the result of 
some deej) needs or imperatives. 

'The cultural mode of satisfaction of the 
biological needs of the human organism creates 
new conditions and thus imposes new cultural 
imperatives. With insignificant exceptions, de- 
sire for food does not bring man directly in 
touch with nature and force him to consume the 
fruits as they grow in the forest. In all cultures, 
however simple, staple food is jircpared and 
cooked and eaten aecording to strict rules within 
a definite group and with the observance of 
manners, riglits and tabus. It is usually obtained 
by more or less complicated, collectively carried 
out proces.scs, such as agriculture, exchange or 
some .sysUm of social cooperation and com- 
munal distribution. In all this man is dependent 
on the artificially produced apparatus of 
weapons, agricultural implements, fishing craft 
and tackle. He is equally dependent upon organ- 
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izcd cooperation and upon econonuc and moral 
values. 

Thus out of the satisfaction of physiological 
needs there grow derived imperatives. Since 
they are essentially means to an end they may be 
called the instrumental imperatives of culture. 
T'hese are as indispensable t*) man’s commis- 
.sariat, to the satisfaction of his nutritive needs, 
as the raw material of food and the processes of 
its ingestion, h'or man is .so molded that if he 
were deprived of his economic organization and 
of his implements he would as effectively starve 
as if the substance of his food.stuffs were with- 
drawn from him. 

From the biological point of view the con- 
tinuity f)f race might be satisfied in a very simple 
manner: it would be enough for people to mate, 
to jiroduce two or occasionally more children per 
couple, enough to insure that two individuals 
surMve for every two who die. If biology alone 
controlled human procreation, people would 
mate by rules of physiology which are the same 
for the whole sjiecies; they would produce off- 
spring in the natural cour.se of pregnancy and 
childbirth; and the animal species man would 
have its typical family life, physiologically de- 
fined. ’Fhe human family, the biological unit, 
would then }>resent exactly the same constitu- 
tion throughout humanity. It would also remain 
outside the scope of cultural science - as has 
been in fact po.stulated by many sociologists, 
notably by Durkheim. But instead, mating, that 
is, the system of courtship, love making and 
.selection of consorts, is in every human society 
traditionally defined by the boily of cultural 
customs prevalent in that community. 'Fhcrc are 
rules which debar some peojile from marriage 
and make it desirable if not compulsory for 
others to marry; there are rules of chastity and 
rules of license; there are strictly cultural ele- 
ments wdiich blend with the natural impulse 
and produce an iileal of attractivene.ss which 
varies from one .society and one culture to 
another. In place of a biologically determined 
uniformity a bewildering variety of sexual 
customs and courtship arrangements regulating 
mating exi.st. INIarriage within each human cul- 
ture IS by no means a simple sexual union or 
even cohabitation of two peo]>le. It is invariably 
a legal contract didining the mode in which man 
and wife should live together and the economic 
conditions of their union, such as cooperation in 
property, mutual contributions and contribu- 
tions of the respective relatives of cither consort. 
Jt is invariably a public ceremony, a matter for 


social concern, involving large groups of people 
as well as the two main actors. Its dissolution as 
well as its conclusion is subject to fixed tradi- 
tional rules. 

Nor is parenthood a mere biological relation- 
ship. Conception is the subject of a rich tradi- 
tional folklore in every human community and 
has its legal side in the rules which discriminate 
between children conceived in wedlock and out 
of it. Pregnancy is .surrounded by an atmosphere 
of moral values and rules. Usually the expectant 
mother is compelled to lead a special mode of 
life hedged in by tabus, all of which she has to 
obserx’c on account of the welfare of the child. 
There is thus a culturally established, antici- 
patory maternity which foreshadows the bi- 
ological fact. Childbirth is also an event deeply 
modified by ritual, legal, magical and religious 
concomitants, in which the enuitions of the 
mother, her relations to the child and the rela- 
tions of both to the social group are molded .so as 
to conform to a specific traditional pattern. 'I’lie 
father also is never passive or indifferent at 
childbirth. 'I’radition closely defines the parental 
duties during early pregnancy and the manner in 
which they are divided between hu.sband and 
wife and partly shifted to more distant relatives. 

Kinship, the tie between the child and its 
parents and their relatives, is never a haphazard 
affair. Its development is determined by the 
legal system of the community, which organizes 
on a definite pattern all emotional respon.ses as 
well as all duties, moral attitudes and customary 
obligations. The imjiortant distinction between 
matrilineal and patrilineal relatives, the develop- 
ment of the wider or cla.ssificatory kinship rela- 
tions as well as the formatii^n of clans, or sibs. 
in which large groups of relatives are to a certain 
extent regarded and treated as real kindred, are 
cultural modifications of natural kinship. Pro- 
creation thus becomes in human societies a vast 
cultural scheme. The racial need of continuity is 
not .satisfied by the mere action of physiological 
impulses and physiological processes but by the 
working of traditional rules associated with an 
apparatus of material culture. The procreative 
scheme, moreover, is seen to be composed of 
several component institutions: standardized 
courtship, marriage, parenthood, kinship and 
clanship. In the same way the nutritive scheme 
may be divided into the consuming institutions, 
that is, household or clubhouse with its men’s 
refectory; the productive institutions, of tribal 
gardening, hunting and fishing; and the dis- 
tributive institutions, such as markets and trad- 
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ing arrangements. Impulses act in the form of 
social or cultural commands, which are the re- 
interpretations of physiological drives in terms 
of social, traditionally sanctioned rules. 'I’he 
human being starts to court or to dig the soil, 
to make love or to go Imnting or fishing, not 
because lie is directly moved by an instinct but 
because the routine of bis tribe makes him do 
these things. At the same time tribal routine in- 
sures that jihysiological needs are satisfied and 
that the cultural means of satisfaction conform 
to the same pattern with only minor variations 
in detail. The direct motive for human actions 
is couched in cultural terms and conforms to a 
cultural pattern. But cultural commands always 
bid man to satisfy his needs in a more or less 
direct manner, and on the whole the system of 
cultural commands in a given society leaves but 
few of the physiological needs unsatisfied. 

An amalgainatjon of functions occurs in most 
human institutions. 'I'lic botisehold is not 
merely a reproductive institution: it is one of the 
main iiutritiM* institutions and an economic, 
legal and often a religious unit. 'I’he family is the 
place where cultural continuity through educa- 
tion IS served. 'This amalgamation of functions 
within the same institution is not fortuitous. 
Most of man’s fundamental needs are so con- 
catenated that their .satisfaction can be best pro- 
vided for within the same human group and by a 
combined apjiaratus of material culture. Even 
human physiology causes birth to be followed liy 
lactation, and this is inevitaldy associated with 
tlie tender cares of the mother for the child, 
whicli gradually .shade into the carlie.st educa- 
tional services. 'I’he mother requires a male 
helpmate, and the parental group must become 
a cooperative as well as an eilucational associa- 
tion. The fact that marriage is an economic as 
well as an educational and procreative relation 
influences courtship deeply, and this becomes a 
selection for lifelong companionship, common 
work and common responsibilities, so that sex 
must be blended with other personal and cul- 
tural requirements. 

Education means training in the use of imple- 
ments and goods, in the knowledge of tradition, 
in the wielding of social power and responsi- 
bility. The fiareiits who develop in their offspring 
economic attitudes, technical dexterities, moral 
and social duties, have also to hand over their 
po.ssessions, their status or their office. The 
domestic relationship therefore implies a system 
of laws of inheritance, descent and succession. 

The relation between the cultural need, an 


integral social fact, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the individual motives into which it be- 
comes translated is thus clarilied. The cultural 
need is the body of conditions which must be 
fulfilled if the community is to survive and its 
culture to continue. The individual motives, on 
the other hand, have nothing to do with such 
postulates as the continuity of race or the con- 
tinuity of culture or even the need of nutrition. 
Few people, savage or civilized, realize that such 
general necessities exist. The savage is ignorant 
or only very vaguely conscious of the fact that 
mating produces children and that eating sus- 
tains the body. What is present to an individual 
consciousness is a culturally shapctl appetite 
which impels people at certain seasons to look 
for a mate or in certain circumstances to look for 
wild fruit, to dig the ground or to go fishing. 
Sociological aims are never present in the minds 
of natives, and tribal legislation on a large scale 
could never have occurred. A theory, for in- 
stance, such as that of Frazer concerning the 
origins of exogamy in a deliberate act of prime- 
val law giving is untenable. Throughout anthro- 
pological literature there is a confusion between 
cultural needs, which find their expression in 
vast schemes or aspects of social constitution, 
and conscious motivation, which exists as a 
psychological fact in the mind of an individual 
member of a .society. 

Custom, a standardized mode of behavior 
traditionally enjoined on the members of a com- 
munity, can act or function. Courtship, foi 
example, is really but one stage in the process oj 
culturally definetl procreation. It is the body o. 
arrangements which allow of an adequate choice 
in marriage. Since the contract of marriage 
varies considerably from one culture to another, 
the consideration of se.xual, legal and economic 
adequacy also varies, and the mechanisms by 
which these various elements are blended can- 
not he the same. However great may be the 
sexual liberty allowed, in no human society are 
young people permitted to be entirely indis- 
criminate or promiscuous in experimental love 
making. Three main types of limitation are 
known: the prohibition of incest, respect for 
previous matrimonial obligations and the rules 
of combined exogamy and endogamy. The 
prohibition of incest is with a few insignificant 
exceptions universal. If incest could be proved 
to be biologically pernicious, the function of 
this universal tabu would be obvious. But 
specialists in heredity disagree on the subject. 
It is possible, however, to show that from a 
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sociological point of view the function of incest 
tabus is of the greatest importance, 'i'he sexual 
impulse, which is in general a very upsetting and 
socially disruptive force, cannot enter into a 
previously existing sentiment without producing 
a revolutionary change in it. Sexual interest is 
therefore incompatible with any family relation- 
ship, whether parental or between brothers and 
sisters, for these relations are built up in the 
presexual period of human life and are founded 
on dec]! physiological needs of a non-scxual 
character. If erotic passion were allow'ed to 
invade the precincts of the home it would not 
merely establish jealousies and competitive ele- 
ments ami disorganize the family but it would 
also subvert tlie most fundamental bonds of 
kinship on which the further development of all 
social relations is based. Only one erotic rela- 
tionship can be allowed within each family, and 
that is the relation between the husband and 
wife, which although it is built from the outset 
on erotic elements must be very finely adjusted 
to the other component parts of domestic co- 
operation. A .society which allowed incest could 
not develo]! a stable family; it would therefore 
be deprived of the strongest foundations for 
kinship, and this in a primitive community 
would mean absence of social order. 

Exogamy eliminates sex from a whole set of 
social relations, tho.se between clansmen and 
clanswomen. Since the clan forms the typical 
cooperative group, the members tif wfneh are 
united by a number legal, ceremonial and 
economic interests and accivitics, exogamy bv 
tlissociating the disruptive .md com •. ovc 
element from workaday coop* ition fi ' il.> once 
'Tiore an unportant cultiin function. The gen- 
eral safeguarding of sexuai extiusivencss in 
matrimony e.stali'I.sfies thai relative stability of 
marriage whicli again is inevitable if this institu- 
tion is not to be undermined by the jealousies 
and suspicions of competitive wooing. The fact 
that none of the rules of incest, exogamy and 
adultery ever work with absolute precision and 
automatic force only enhances the cogency of 
this argument, for it is the elimination of the 
open wxirking of sex which is most important. 
The surreptitious evasion of the rules and their 
occasional overriding on ceremonial occasions 
function as safety vents and reactions against 
their often irksome stringency. 

Traditional rules define the sca.son for love 
making, the methods of ajiproach and wooing, 
even the means of attracting and pleasing. 
'IVadition also allows of definite liberties and 


even excesses, although it also seLs rigorous 
limits to them. These limits define the degree of 
publicity, of promiscuity, of verbal and active 
indecencies; they define what is to be regarded 
as normal and what as perverse. In all this the 
real drives of human behavior in sex do not con- 
sist of natural physiological impulses but reach 
human consciousne.ss in the form of commands 
dictated by tradition. 'I’he powerful disruptive 
influence of sex has to be given free jday within 
limits. 'The main type of regul.itcd liberty is the 
free choice of mating left to unmarried people, 
which has often been wrongly regarded as a 
survival of primitive promiscuity. 'To apjireciatc 
the function of ju-enuptial laxity it must be 
corri-latcd with biological facts, with the institu- 
tion of marriage and with the parental life w ithin 
the household. The sexual impulse w^hich leads 
people t<) mate is overwhelmingly nifire power- 
ful than any other motive. Where marriage is 
the indispensable condition to .sexual mating 
this impulse overriding all other considerations 
may lead to unions which are neither spirnually 
nor physiologically adequate or .stable. In 
higher cultures a moral training and a subordi- 
nation of sex to wider cubural interests function 
as general safeguards against an exclusive dom- 
inance of the erotic element in marriage, or else 
culturally determined marriages arratiged by 
parents or famines assert the inlluence of 
economic and cultural factors over mere eroti- 
cism. In certain primitive communities as well 
as among large portions of European jieasantry 
.rie’ mating as a means of assessing personal 
comji itihility anti to a large extent also as the 
means of eliminating mere sexual urge functions 
as a safeguard to the institution of permanent 
marriage. Through jirenuptial liberties in the 
course of courtship people cease to value the 
mere lure of erotic attractiveness and, on the 
other hand, they become more and more influ- 
enced by jiersonal aflinities, if there is no phys- 
iological iiicompatihility. The function then of 
prenuptial liberty is that it influences the 
matrimonial choice, which becomes deliberate, 
based on experience and directed by wider and 
more synthetic considerations than the blind im- 
pulse of sex. Prenuptial unchastity therefore 
functions as a moilc of preparation for marriage 
in eliminating the crude, non -empirical, un- 
tutored sex impulse and in welding this impulse 
with others into a deeper appreciation of 
personality. 

The couvade, the symbolic ritual by which a 
man imitates childbed while his wife goes abou*^ 
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her work, is also not a survival but can be ex- 
plained functionally in its cultural context. 

In the ideas, customs and social arrangements 
which refer to conception, pregnancy and child- 
birth the fact of maternity is culturally deter- 
mined over and above its biological nature. 
Paternity is established in a symmetrical way 
by rules in which the father has partly to imitate 
the tabus, observances and rules of conduct 
trailitionally imposed on the motlier and has also 
to take over certain associateil functions. The 
behavior of the father at childbirth is strictly 
defined, and everywhere, whither he be ex- 
cluded from the motluT’s company or forced to 
assist, whether he he regarded as dangerous or 
indispensabk' to tlie wellare of the mother and 
child, the father has to assume a definite, strictly 
prescribed role. Later the father shares a great 
many of the mother’s duties; he follows atui 
rejdaces her in a gnat many of the tender cares 
be.slowed on the inlant. 'I'lie function of eom.ulc 
is the e.stahlishment of soetal paternity 1 y tlie 
syrnhohe assimilation of the father to the 
mother h'ar from heing a dead or useless sur- 
vival or trail couvade is merely one of the crea- 
tive ritual acts at the basis of the institution of 
the family. Its nature can be understooil not by 
isolating it, not by eiiiphasizing its strangeness 
and tearing it out of its natural setting, but, on 
the contrary, only hv jilaeing it within the insti- 
tutions to which it hi longs, by conij>rehending 
it as an integral part of the institution of the 
family. 

Classificatory terminologies are conceived as 
ha\ing at one time embodied some “intelligenl 
plan” (as Morgan put it) for the classification of 
relatives. In Morgan’s theory this chessifieation 
was supposed to have given with an almost 
mathematical precision the limits of jiotential 
paternity. According to more recent theorii-s, 
notably that of Rivers, classificatory tenia ivil- 
ogics were once the clear and real expression of 
anomalous marriages. Whatever the concrete 
turn of tlie various theories the fact of elassifi- 
catory terminologies has been the .source of a 
flood of speculations about the sequence of 
stages in the evolution of marriage, al>out 
anomalous unions, about primiti\e gerontocracy 
and promiscuity, about the clan or some other 
communal procreative scheme taking at one 
stage or another the place of the family. Few, 
however, seriously inquired into the present day 
function of classificatory terms. McLennan 
suggested that they might he a mere polite mode 
of address, and in this he was folknvcd l»\ a few' 
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writers. But since these nomenclatures are very 
rigidly ailhcred to and since, as Rivers has 
shown, they are associated with definite social 
status, McLennan ’s explanation has had to he 
discarded. 

Classificatory terminologies, however, fulfil a 
very important and a very specific function, 
which can only be apj^redated on the basis of a 
careful study of how the terms develop meaning 
during the life history of the tribesman. The 
first meaning acquired by the child is always 
individual. It is based on personal relations to 
the father and mother, to brothers and sisters. 
A full outfit of family terms with well deter- 
mined individual meaning is always acipiired 
before any further linguistic developments. But 
then a scries of extensions of meaning takes 
place. The words mother and father come to be 
applie<l first to the mother’s sister and father’s 
brother ri'spectively, hut they are applied to 
these people in a frankly metaphorical manner; 
that is, with an extended and different meaning 
which in no way inlerfiTcs with or obliterates 
the original meaning when this is applied to the 
original parents. ’Fhe extension takes place be- 
cause the nearest of kin are in a primitive society 
under an obligation to act as substitute jiarents. 
to replace the child s jirogenitors in case of 
death or fidlure and in all cases to share their 
duties to a considerable extent. Unless and until 
comjdete adoption takes place the substitute 
parents do not replace the original ones, and in 
no case arc the two sets liimjicd or identified, 
'i'hey are meriJy partially assimilated, 'Fhe nam- 
ing of people is always a semilegal act, especially 
in primitive communities. As in ceremonies of 
adoption there is the imitation of an actual binh, 
as in the couvade. there is siTuiilated childbed, 
as in the act of blood brotherhood there are such 
fictions as exeliange of blood, as in marriage a 
symbolic hinding, lying, joining or act of com- 
mon eating and common public apjicaraiice of- 
ten takes ])laiT -so here a partially established, 
derived relationship is characterized by the act 
of verbal imitation in naming. 'Fhe function of 
classificatory verbal usage is then the estahlisli 
ment of legal claims of vicarious parentliood by 
the bimling metaphor of extension in kinship 
terms. 'I’lie discovery of the ftiiielion of classi- 
ficatory terminology opens a set of new prob- 
lems: the study of tlie initial situation of kinship, 
»>f the extensions of kinship meaning, of the 
partial taking ov'cr of kinship duties and of the 
changes produced in previous relationships by 
such extensions. I'hese are empirical problems 
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leading not to more speculation hut to a fuller 
study of facts in the field. At the same time, the 
discovery of a function of the use of classifica- 
tory terminology in terms of present day soci- 
ological reality cuts the ground from under the 
whole series of speculations hy which savage 
nomenclatures have been explained as survivals 
of past stages of human marriage. 

'J’he apjiaratus of domesticity influences the 
moral or spiritual aspect of family life. Its 
material substratum consists of the dwellings, 
the internal arrangements, the cooking appara- 
tus and the domestic imjilemenls ami also of tlie 
mode of settlement; that is, of the manner in 
which the dw'ellings are distributed over the 
territory. This material substratum enters most 
subtly into the texture of family life and influ- 
ences deeply its legal, economic and moral as- 
pects. The constitution of a household charac- 
teristic of a culture becomes deeply associated 
w’ith the material sitle of the interior of the 
dwelling, whether it be a skyscraper or a wind 
screen, a sumptuous apartment or a hovel. 'There 
is an infinite range of intimate personal associa- 
tions with it from infancy and childhood, 
through the time, of puberty and emotional 
awakening, into the stage of courtship and early 
married life, until old age. 'The sentimental and 
romantic implications of these facts arc acknowl- 
edged in contemporary culture, in the preserving 
and cultivating of the birthplaces and homes of 
famous men. Hut although a great deal is known 
about the technology of house building and even 
about the structure of hou.scs in various cultures 
and although a fair amount is also known about 
the constitution of the family, few' accounts deal 
w'ith the relation between the form of the dw'ell- 
ing and the form of domestic arrangements, 
on the one hand, and the ctinstitution of the 
family, on the other, and yet such a relation docs 
exist. "^The isolated homestead distant from all 
others makes for a strongly knit, self-contained, 
economically as w'cll as morally independent 
family. Self-contained houses collected into 
village communities allow of a much closer 
texture in tlerived kinship and greater extent of 
local cooperation. Houses compounded into 
joint households, especially when they arc 
united under one owner, are the necessary basis 
of a joint family or Crossfamihe. Large com- 
munal houses v\here only a separate hearth or 
partition distinguishes the various component 
families make for a yi t more closely knit system 
of kinship. Finally, the existence of special club- 
houses, where the men, the bachelors or the un- 


married girls of a community sleep, eat or cook 
together, is obviously correlated to the general 
structure of a community w hen kinship is com- 
plicated by age grades, secret societies and other 
male or female associations and is usually also 
correlated to the presence or absence of sexual 
laxity. 

The further the correlation betw'een sociology 
and the form of settlement and dwelling is 
followed, the better cither side is understood. 
While on the one hand the form of material ar- 
rangements receives its only significance from 
its sociological conte.xt, on the other hand the 
whole objective determination of social and 
moral phenomena can best be defined and de- 
scribed in terms of the material substratum as it 
molds and influences the social and spiritual life 
of a culture. 'The arrangements within the house 
also show' the need f)f a parallel study and corre- 
lation of tlu; material and spiritual. 'J’he meager 
furniture, the hearth, the sleeping bunks, the 
mats and pegs of a native hut, show a simjdicity, 
e\en poverty, of form, w’hich, however, becomes 
immensely significant through the depth and 
the range of sociological and spiritual associa- 
tion. I’he health, for instance, v.uies but little m 
form: a few indications as to how the stones are 
placed, hrw the smoke is carried otl, how' suji- 
ports for cooking are arranged, how' the fire is 
used for warming and for lighting the interior, 
are sufficient from the mere technical side. Hin 
even in stating these simple details one is led 
into the study of typical uses of fire, into the 
indication of human attitudes and emotions; in 
short, into the analysis of the social and moral 
customs which form round the hearth, loir the 
hearth is the center of domestic life; and the 
manner in which it is used, the customs of kin- 
dling, keeping and extinguishing, the domestic 
cult which often develojis round it, the mythol- 
ogy and the symbolic significance of the hearth, 
are indisjicnsablc data for the study of domestic- 
ity and of its place in culture. In the Trobriand 
Islands, for instance, the hearth has to be placed 
in the center, lest sorcery, which is mainly effec- 
tive through the medium of smoke, should be 
carried in from outside. The hearth is the special 
property of women. Cooking is to a certain 
extent tabu to men and its proximity pollutes 
uncooked vegetable fi)od. Hence there is a 
division between stori houses and cooking 
houses in the villages. All this makes the simple 
material arrangements of a house a social, 
moral, legal and religious reality. 

'The disposition of sieeping bunks is likewise 
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correlated with the sexual and parental side of 
married life, with incest tabus and the need for 
unmarried peoples’ houses; tlie access to a house 
is correlated with the seclusion of family life, 
with property and sexual morality . lu erywhere 
form beeomes more and more significant the 
better the relation of sociological realities and 
their material substratum is understood. Ideas, 
customs and laws codify and determine material 
arrangements, while these latter are the main 
apparatus for molding every new generation into 
the typical traditional pattern of its .society. 

'I’he primary biological needs of a community, 
that is, the conditions under wliicli culture can 
thrive, develop and continue, are satisfied in an 
indirect manner which imposes secondary or 
derived comlitions. ’rhese may be designated 
as the in.strumental imperatives of culture. 'I'he 
whole body of material culture must be pro- 
duced, maintained, distributed and used. In 
every culture therefore a system of traditional 
rules or commands is found which defines the 
activities, usages and values by which food is 
produced, stored and apportioned, goods manu- 
factured, owned and used, tools prepareil and 
embodied in production. An economic organ- 
ization is indispensable to every community, and 
culture must always keeji in touch with its 
material substratum. 

Regulated cooperation exists even in such 
simple activities as the search for food among 
the lowest primitives. 'They at times have to a]>- 
pro’fision big tribal gatherings, and this requires 
a complicated system of commissariat. Within 
the family there is a division of labor, and the 
cooperation of families within the local com- 
munity is never a simple economic matter. The 
maintenance of the utilitarian principle in pro- 
duction is closely related to artistic, magical, 
religious and ceremonial activities. Primitive 
property in land, in personal possession a.'ul in 
the various means of production is fai more 
complex than older anthropology a.ssumed, and 
the study of primitive economics is developing 
a considerable interest in what might be called 
the early forms of civil law. 

Cooperation means sacrifice, effort, subor- 
dination of jirivate interests and inclinations to 
the joint ends of the community, the existence of 
social constraint. Life in common offers various 
temptations, especially to the impulses of sex, 
and as a result a system of prohibitions and re- 
straints as well as of mandatory rules is un- 
avoidable. Ivconomic production provides man 
with things desirable and valuable, not un- 


restrictedly accessible for use and enjoyment tc 
everybody alike, and rules of property, of pos- 
session and use are developed and enforced 
Special organization entails differences in rank, 
leadership, status and inllucnce. Hierarchy de- 
velops social ambitions and recjuircs safeguards, 
which are effectively sanctioned. 'This whole set 
of problem.s has been signally neglected because 
law and its sanctions are in primitive communi- 
ties very rarely embodied in sjiecial institutions. 
Legislation, legal sanctions and ellective ad- 
ministration of tribal rules are very often carried 
out as by-products of other activities The 
maintenance of law is usually one of the second- 
ary' or derived functions of such institutions as 
the family, the household, the local community 
and the tribal organization. But although not 
laid down in a specific lx)dy of codilieil rules nor 
yet carried out l>y specially organized groups of 
peojde the .sanctions of primitive law function 
none the less in a sjvccial manner and develop 
special features in the institutions to which they 
belong, h'or it is essentially incorrect to main- 
tain, as has often been ilone, that primitive law 
works automatic-ally and that the savage is 
naturally a law- abiding citizen. Rules of conduct 
must be drilled into each new generation 
through education; that is, jirovision mu.st be 
made for the continuity of culture through the 
instrumentality of tradition. 'J'he first requisite 
is the existence of symbolic signs in which con- 
densed experience can be liandcd over from one 
generation to another. Jainguage is the most im- 
portant type of such symbolic signs. Language 
does not contain experience; it is rather a system 
of sound habits which ai companies the develop- 
ment of cultural experience in every human 
community and becomes an integral part of this 
cultural experience. In primitive cultures tradi- 
tion remains oral. The speech of a primitive 
tribe is full of set sayings, maxims, rules and 
reflections, which in a stereotyped manner carry 
on the wisdom f)f one generation into another. 
Folk talcs and mythology form another depart- 
ment of verbal tradition. In higher cultures 
writing is added to carry on spoken tradition. 
The failure to realize that language is an integral 
part of culture has led to the vague, meta- 
phorical and misleading parallels between ani- 
mal societies and human culture which have 
done much harm to sociology. If it were clearly 
realized that culture without language does not 
exist, the treatment of animal communities 
would cease to be a part of sociology and animal 
adaptations to nature would be clearly dis- 
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tinguished from culture. Education in primitive 
society seldom commands specific institutions, 
'rhe family, the group of extended kindred, the 
local community, age grades, secret societies, 
initiation camps, the jirofessional groups or 
guilds of technical, magical or religious craft — 
these are the institutions which correspond in 
some of their derived functions to schools in 
more advanced cultures. 

'I’he three instrumental imperatives, economic 
organization, law and education, do not exhaust 
all that culture entails in its indirect satisfactioti 
of human needs. Magic and religion, knowledge 
and art, are part of the universal scheme which 
underlies all concrete eultun;s and may he said 
to arise in response to an integrative or syn- 
thetic imperative of human culture. 

] n spite of the various theories about a specific 
non-empirical ami prelogieal character of primi- 
tive mentality there can be no doubt that as soon 
as man developed the mastery of environment 
by the use of iiujdements, and as soon as lan- 
guage came into being, there must also have 
existed primitive knowledge of an essentially 
scientific character. No culture could survive if 
its arts aiul crafts, its xveajHjns and economic 
pursuits were based on mystical, non-empirical 
conceptions and doctrines. When human culture 
is aj'proached from the pragmatic, technological 
side, it is found that primitive man is capable 
of exact observation, of sound generalizations 
and of logical reasoning in all those matters 
which affect his normal activities and are at the 
basis of his production. Knowledge is then an 
absolute derixed necessity of culture. It is more, 
however, than a means to an end, and it was not 
classed therefore with the in.stnimental im- 
peratives. Its place in culture, its function, is 
slightly different from that of production, of law 
or of education. Systems of knowledge serve to 
connect various types of behavior; they carry 
over the results of past experiences into future 
enterjirise and they bring togetlier elements of 
hi.man experience and allow man to coordinate 
and integrate his activities. Knowledge is a 
mental attitude, a diathesis of the nervous sys- 
tem, which allows man to carry on the work 
which culture makes him do. Its function is to 
organize and integrate the iiulispensablc activi- 
ties of culture. 

The material embodiment of knowledge con- 
sists in tbe body of arts and crafts, of technical 
processes and rules of craftsmanship. IMore 
specifically, in most primitive cultures and 
certainly in higher ones tliere are special imple- 


ments of knowledge — diagrams, topographical 
models, measures, aids to orientation or to 
counting. 

The connection between native thought and 
language opens important problems of function. 
Linguistic abstraction, categories of space, time 
and relationship and logical means of expressing 
the concatenation of ideas are extremely im- 
portant matters, and the study of how thought 
works through language in any culture is still a 
virgin field of cultural linguistics. How primi- 
tive language works, where it is embodied, liow 
it is related to social organization, to primitive 
religion and magic, are important problems of 
functional anthropology. 

By the very forethought and foresight wLich it 
gives, the integrative function of knowledge 
creates new ni;cds, that is, impo.se.s new im- 
peratives. Knowledge gives man the possibility 
of planning ahead, of embracing vast spaces of 
time and distance; it allows a wide range to his 
hopes and desirt*s. But however much knowl- 
edge and science help man in allowing him to 
obtain what he wants they arc unable completely 
to control chance, to eliminate accidents, to fore- 
see the unexpected turn of natural events or to 
make human hatuliwork reliable and adequate 
to all practical re.ijuirements. In this field, much 
more practical, tlefinitc and circumscribed than 
that of religion, there develops a special type of 
ritual activities which anthropology labels 
collectively as magic. 

The most hazanlous of all human enterprises 
knowm to primitive man is sailing. In tbe prepa- 
ration of his sailing craft and the laying out of his 
plans the savage turns to his science. 'I'he pains- 
taking work as wi ll as the intelligently organ- 
ized labor in construction and in navigation bears 
witness to the savage s trust in science and sub- 
mission to it. But adverse wind or no wind at 
all, rough weather, currents and reefs are always 
liable to ujisel his best plans and most careful 
preparations. 1 le must admit that neither his 
knowledge nor his most painstaking efforts arc a 
guaranty of success. Something unaccountable 
usually enters and baffles his anticipations. But 
although unaccountable it yet appears to have a 
deep meaning, to act or behave with a purpose. 
The sequence, the significant concatenation of 
events, seems to contain some inner logical con- 
sistency. Man feels that he can do something to 
wrestle wdth that mysterious element or force, 
to help and abet his luck. There are therefore 
always systems of superstition, of more or less 
developed ritual, associated with sailing, and in 
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primitive communities the magic of sailing craft 
is highly developed. 'I'hose who are well ac- 
(piainted with some good magic ha\e, in virtue 
of that, courage and eonlidence. When the 
canoes are used for fishing, the accidents and the 
good or bad luck may refer not only to transport 
but also to the aiipcarance of fish and to the 
conditions untler which they are caught. In 
trading, whether overseas or with ne.ir neighbors, 
chance may favor or tliwart the ends and tlesires 
of man. As a result both fishing and trading 
magic are very well develojied. 

Likewise in war man, ho\ve\er primitive, 
knows that well made weapons of attack and de- 
fense, strategy, tlie force of numbers and the 
strength of the indtv iiluals insure victory. Yet 
with all this the unforeseen and accitlental help 
even tlie weaker to victory when the frav hap- 
pens under the cover of night, wiien ambushes 
are possible, when the conditions of the en- 
counter obviously favor one side at the expense 
of the other. Magic is used as something which 
over and abov'c man’s equipment and his force 
heljis him to master .iccidenl and to laisnare 
luck. In love also a mysterious, tinaet ount.iblc 
(piality of sueeess or else a jirt (kstmatioii to 
failure seems to he aeeoinp.uiied by some lorci 
independent of ostei.sib'e attraction and of the 
best laid plans and arrangements Magic enters 
to insure something whieh counts over and 
above the visible and aeeoimtahle tjualilieations. 

Primitive man depends on his economic pur- 
suits for his welfare in a manner which makes 
liini realize bail luek very painfulh and directly. 
Among peo]de who rely on their fields eir 
gardens what might be called agrieiiltural 
knowledge is invariably well developed. Tlie 
natives know the projKTtics of the .soil, the need 
of a thorough clearing from bush and weed, 
fertilizing with ashes and ajipropiiate planting. 
But however vvell chosen the site and well 
worked the gardens, misha[)s occur Drought or 
deluge coining at most ina]'tpropriate seasons 
destroys the crojxs altogethe r, or some blights, 
insects or wild animals diminish them. Or some 
other year, when man is conscious that he 
deserves but a poor crop, cverv^thing runs so 
smoothly and prosperously that an iine.xpectcdly 
good return rewards the iinde.servii.g gardener. 
The dreadetl elements of rain and sunshine, 
pests ami fertility st'cm to be controlled by a 
fV)rcc which is beyond ordinary human experi- 
ence and knowledge, and man repairs once more 
to magic. 

In all these examples the same facte rs are in- 


volved. Experience and logic teach man that 
within definite limits knowledge is supreme; but 
beyond them notliing can be done by rationally 
founded practical exertions. Vet he rebels against 
inc.ction because altliough he realizes his im- 
potence he IS yet driven to action by intense 
desire and strong emotions. Nor is inaction at all 
possible. Once he has embarked on a di.stant 
voyage or fiiuls himself in the middle of a fray 
or halfway through the cycle of garden growing, 
the native tiies to make his frail canoe more sea- 
worthy by charms or to drive away locusts and 
wild animals by ritual or to vantpiisli his enemies 
by dancing. 

Magic changes its forms; it shifts its grouml; 
but it exists everywhere. In modern societies 
magic is associated with the third cigarette lit by 
the .same malth, with spilled salt and the need of 
throwing it over the left shoulder, with broken 
mirrors, with pa.ssing under a ladder, with the 
new moon seen througli glass or on tin* left hanii, 
with the number thirleen or with Friday. 'I'hesc 
aie minor superstitions which .seem merely to 
vegetate among the intelligentsia of the western 
world. But tliese superstitions aiul much more 
devthiped systems also persist tenaciously and 
are given serious consider.ilion among modern 
urban jxipulations. black magic is jiractiscd in 
the slums of Ixindon by the classieal melliod of 
destroying the picture of the enemy. At mar- 
riage ceremonies good luck for the married 
couple is obtained by the strictest observance of 
several magical metliods sucii as the throwing of 
the slipper and the spilling of rice. Among the 
peasants of central anti eastern luiropc elaborate 
magic still llourishes aiul children are treatetl by 
witches .md warlocks. Bcojilc are thought to have 
the power to jirevent cows from giving milk, to 
induce cattle to multiply unduly, to jiroduce rain 
and sunshine aiul to make people love or hate 
each other. 'The .saints of the Roman C’atholic 
church become in popular practi.se passive ac- 
complices of magic. M’hcy are beaten, cajoled 
and carrietl about. 'J'hey can give rain by being 
placed in the fields, stop flows of lava by con- 
fronting them and stop the progress of a disease, 
of a blight or of a plague of insects. The crude 
practical use made of certain religious rituals or 
objects makes their function magical. ]’'or magic 
is distinguished from religion in that the latter 
creates values and attains ends directly, whereas 
magic consists of acts which have a practical 
utilitarian value and are effective only as a means 
to an end. Thus a strictly utilitarian subject 
matter or issue of an act and its direct, instru- 
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mental function make it magic, and most 
modern established religions harbor within their 
ritual and even their ethics a good deal which 
really belongs to magic. But modern magic not 
only survives in the forms of minor superstitions 
or within the body of religious s\ stems. Where- 
ever there is danger, uncertainty, great incidence 
of chance and accident, even in entirely modern 
forms of enterprise, magic crops up. I'hc 
gambler at Monte Carlo, on the turf or in a 
continental state lottery develops systems. Mo- 
toring and modern sailing demand mascots and 
develop sujierstitions. Around every sensational 
sea tragedy there has formed a myth showing 
some mysterious magical indications or giving 
magical reasons lor the catastrophe. Aviation is 
developing its superstitions and magic. Many 
jiilots refuse to take uji a jnissenger who is 
wearing anything green, to start a journey on a 
J^'riday or to light three cigarettes with a match 
when in the air, and tlieir sensitiveness to super- 
stition seems to increase with altitude. In all 
large cities of Europe and America magic can be 
purchased from palmists, clairvoyants and other 
soothsayers who forecast the future, give prac- 
tical advice as to lucky conduct and retail ritual 
apparatus such as amulets, mascots and talis- 
mans. The richest domain of magic, however, is, 
in civilization as in savagery, that of health. 
Here again the old venerable religions lend 
themselves readily to magic. Roman Catholicism 
opens its sacred shrines and places of worship to 
the ailing pilgrim, and faith healing flourishes 
also in other churches. 'Fhe main function of 
Christian Science is the thinking away of illness 
and decay; its metaphysics are very strongly 
pragmatic and utilitarian and its ritual is essen- 
tially a means to the end of health and hapjiiness. 
The unlimited range of universal remedies and 
blessings, osteopathy and chiropractic, dietetics 
and curing by sun, cold water, grape or lemon 
juice, raw food, starvation, alcohol or its prohi- 
bition — one and all shade invariably into magic. 
Intellectuals still submit to Coue and Freud, to 
Jaeger and Kneipp, to sun worship, either direct 
or through the mercury vapor lamp — not to 
mention the bedside manner of the highly paid 
specialist. It is very difficult to discover where 
common sense ends and where magic begins. 

The savage is not more rational than modern 
man nor is he more superstitious. He is more 
limited, less liable to free imaginings and to the 
confidence trick of new inventions. His magic is 
traditional and he has his stronghold of knowl- 
edge, his empirical and rational tradition of 


science. Since the superstitious or prelogical 
character of primitive man has been so much 
emphasized, it is necessary to draw clearly the 
dividing line between primitive science and 
magic. 'Fhere are domains on which magic never 
encroaches. The making of fire, basketry, the 
actual production of stone imj:)lements, the 
making of strings or mats, cooking and all minor 
domestic activities although extremely impor- 
tant are never associated with magic. Some of 
them become the center of religious practises 
and of mythology, as, for example, fire or cook- 
ing or stone implements; but magic is never con- 
nected with their production. The reason is that 
onlinary skill guided by sound knowledge is 
sufficient to set man on the right path and to 
give him certainty of correct and complete con- 
trol of these activities. 

In some pursuits magic is used under certain 
conditions and is absent under others. In a 
maritime community depending on the products 
of the sea there is never magic connected with 
the collecting of shellfish or with fishing by 
poison, weirs and fish traps, so long as these are 
completely reliable. On the other hand, any 
dangerous, hazardous and uncertain type of 
fishing is surrounded by ritual. In hunting the 
simple and reliable ways of trapping or killing 
are controlled by knowledge and skill alone; but 
let there be any danger or any uncertainty con- 
nected with an important supply of game and 
magic immediately appears. Coastal sailing as 
long as it is perfectly safe and easy commands no 
magic. Overseas expeditions are invariably 
bound up with ceremonies and ritual. Man re- 
sorts to magic only where chance and circum- 
stances arc not fully controlled by knowledge. 

This is best seen in what might be called sys- 
tems of magic. Magic may be but loosely and 
capriciously connectetl with its practical setting. 
One hunter may use certain formulae and rites, 
and another ignore them; or the same man may 
apply his conjurings on one occasion and not on 
another. But there are forms of enterprise in 
which magic must be used. In a big tribal adven- 
ture, such as war, or a hazardous sailing expedi- 
tion or seasonal travel or an undertaking such as 
a big hunt or a perilous fishing expedition or the 
normal round of gardening, which as a rule is 
vital to the whole community, magic is ofte » 
obligatory. It runs in a fixed sequence concate • 
nated with the practical events, and the two 
orders, magical and practical, depend on one 
another and form a system. Such systems of 
magic appear at first sight an inextricable mix- 
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turc of efl'icicnt work and sii])erstitious practises 
and so seem to provide un unanswerable arj^u- 
ment in favor of the theories that inagie and 
science are under prunitixe conditions so fused 
as not to be separable. Fuller analysis, however, 
shows that maj^ic and practical \\t>rk are entirelv 
independent and never fuse. 

But magic is never used to replace work. In 
gardening the digging or the clearing of the 
ground or the strength of the fences oi (luahty of 
the supports is never scamjH-d btrause stronger 
magic has been used oxer them. The native 
knows well that mechanical construction must 
be produced by human labor acconhng to strict 
rules of craft. He knows that all the pioe esses 
which have been in the .soil c.m be e'ontrolled by 
human etiort to a certain extent but not bevoiul, 
and it is only this beyond xx hu h he tries to inllu- 
ence by magic. For his experience and lus leason 
tell him that in certain matters bis elloits and his 
intelligence are of no avail wliatexer. On the 
other hand, magic h.is been known to help*, so at 
least his tradition tells him. 

In the magic of war and of lox(', of trading 
expeditions and of fishing, of sailing and of 
canoe making, the rules ol e.xpern ru e and logic 
are likewise strictly adhered to as regards te(h> 
nitjue, and knoxvlcdgi' and tcclmique reccixc iliic 
credit in all the gooil results which can be at- 
tributed to iheni. It i.s on)\ tlie unaccountable 
results, which an outside obserxer xxould attrib- 
ute to luck, to tlic knack of doing things suc- 
cessfully, to chance oi to fortune, that the sax age 
attempts to control by magit . 

Magic therefore, far Irom being primitive 
science, is the outgrowth of clear n-cognition 
that science has its limits and that a human mint! 
and huniun skill are at times impotent. F(»r all 
its iippearanees of megalomania, for all that it 
seems to be the declaration of the “omnipotence 
rif thought,” as it has recently been delined by 
F'reiid, magic has greater aniiiity xvith an emo- 
tional outburst, with dayeireaming, xvith strong, 
unrealizable desire. 

To affirm w ith b'razer that magic is a pseudo- 
science xvould be to recognize that magic is not 
really primitive science. It xvould imply that 
magic has an affinity with science or at least that 
it is the raw material out of wliich science de- 
velops — implications wdiich are untenable. Ihe 
ritual of magic shows certain striking character- 
istics which have made it cpiitc plausible for 
most writers from (Jrimm and Tylor to Freud 
and Lexy-Bruhl to affirm that magic takes the 
place of primitive science. 
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Magic unquestionably is dominated by tlir 
sympathetic principle: like produces like; the 
whole is affected if the sorcerer acts on a part of 
it; occult inffuences can be imparted by conta- 
gion. If one concentrates on the form of the 
ritual only he can legitimately conclude with 
F'razerthat the analogy betxxeen the magical and 
the .scientific conceptions uf the xvorld is close 
and that the various cases of sym])athetic magic 
are mistaken applications of one or the other of 
two great fundamental laws of thought, namely, 
the association of ideas by similarity and the 
a.ssociation of ideas by contiguity in space or 
time. 

But a study of the function of science and the 
function of magic casts a doubt on tlic sufficiency 
of these conclusions Sympathy is not the basis 
of pragmatic srience, exen under the most prim- 
itive ci'iulilions. The savage knows scientilically 
that a small pointed stick of liard wood rubbed 
or drilled ag.iinst a piece of soft, brittle W’'ood, 
pri/vided they are both dry, gives lire. He also 
knows that strong, ciu’rgetic, increasingly swift 
motion has to lx* em])Io\eil, that tinder must be 
prodiKed in the action, the wind kept off and 
the spark fanned immediate y into a glow and 
this into a ffamc. 'Fhcrc is no symjiathy, no 
similarity, no taking the pint in.stcad of the 
legitimate whole, no contagion. The only asso- 
ciation or connettion is the empirical, correctly 
observed and corrcclly frarnc'd concatenation of 
natural events. 'I'he savage knows that a strong 
bow well handled releases a swift arrow, that a 
broad beam makes for stability and a light, well 
shaped hull for sxviftne.ss in his canoe. 'Fhere is 
here no association of ideas by similarity or con- 
tagion or Jyars pro toio. 'Fhe native puts a yam or 
a banana sprout into an approjiriate piece of 
ground. He waters or irrigates it unless it be well 
drenched l>y rain. He weeds the giound round 
it, and he knows quite well that barring unex- 
pected calamities the jilant will grow. Again 
there is no principle akin to that of sympathy 
contained in this activity. He creates conditions 
which arc perfectly scientific and rational and 
lets nature do its work. Therefore in so far as 
magic consists in the enactment of sympathy, in 
so far as it is governed by an association of ideas, 
it radically differs from science; and tin analysis 
the similarity of ftirm between magic and science 
is revealed as merely apparent, not real. 

The symiiathetic rite although a very promi- 
nent element in magic functions always in the 
context of other elements. Its main purpose al- 
w’ays consists in the generation and transference 
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of magical force and accordingly it is performed 
in the atmosphere of the supernatural. As 
Hubert and Mauss have shown, acts of magic 
are always set apart, regarded as dillerent, con- 
ceived and carried out under distinct conditions. 
The time wiien magic is performed is often de- 
termined by tradition rather than by the sym- 
pathetic principle, and the jilace where it is 
performetl is only partly determined by s)un- 
pathy or contagion and more by supernatural 
and mythological associations. Alany of the sub- 
stances used in magic are largely .sympathetic 
but they are often u.sed primarily for the phys- 
iological and emotional reaction which they 
elicit in man. 'J’he dramatic emotional elements 
in ritual enactment incorjiorate, in magic, fac- 
tors which go far beyond symjiathy or any scicn- 
tilic or pseudo-scientilic princijile. Mythology 
and tradition are everywhere embedded, especi- 
ally in the performance of the magical .spell, 
which must be repeated with alisoliite hiithful- 
ni'ss to tlie traditional original and during which 
mythological events are recounted in which the 
power ol the prototyj^e is invoked. 'I’hc super- 
natural character of magic is also expressed in 
the abnormal character of the magician atul by 
the temfioiary tabus which surround its 
execution. 

In brief, there cxi.sts a sympathetic principle: 
the ritual of magic contains usually some refer- 
ence to the results to be achieved; it foreshadows 
them, anticipates the desired events. The magi- 
cian is haunted by imagery, by symbolism, by 
associations of the result to follow. But he is 
quite as definitely haunted by the emotional 
obsession of the situation which lias forced him 
to resort to magic. 'I’lu se facts do not (it into the 
simple scheme of sympathy conceived as mis- 
application of crude ob.servations and half 
logical deductions. 'J'he various apparently dis- 
jointed elements of magical ritual the dramatic 
features, the emotional side, the mythological 
allu.sions and the anticipation of the end - make 
it impo.ssible to consitler magic a sober scientific 
practise based on an empirical theory. Nor can 
magic be guided by experience and at the same 
time be eonstantly harking back to myth. 

The fixed time, the determined spot, the pre- 
liminary isolating conditions of magic, the tabus 
to be ob.servi'd by the performer, as W’ell as his 
physiological and sociological nature, place the 
magical act in an atmosphere of the supernatural. 
Within this context of the supernatural the rite 
consists, functionally speaking, in the produc- 
tion of a specific virtue or force and of the 


launching, directing or impelling of this force to 
the desired object. The production of magical 
force takes place by spell, manual and bodily 
gesticulation and the proper condition of the 
officiating magician. All these elements exhibit 
a tendency to a formal assimilation toward the 
desired end or toward the ordinary means of 
producing this end. 'I’liis formal resemblance is 
probably best defined in the statement that the 
whole ritual is dominated by the emotions of 
hate, fear, anger or erotic passion or by the de- 
sire to obtain a definite practical end. 

'I’he magical force or virtue is not conceived 
as a natural force. Hence the theories pro- 
pounded by Preuss, Marctt, Hubert and Mauss, 
which would make the Melanesian rnana or the 
.similar North American concep^ts the clue to the 
understanding of all magic, are not satisfactory. 
'I'he niana concept embraces jiersonal power, 
natural force, excellence and efficiency alongside 
the specific virtue of magic. It is a force re- 
garded as absolutely sui gcncru, different either 
fiom natural forces or from the normal faculties 
of man. 

'Pile force of magic can be protluccd only and 
exclusively within traditionally prescribed rites. 
It can be received and learned only by due 
initiation into the craft and by the taking over of 
the rigidly defined system of conditions, acts and 
ob.servances. Even vvlien magic is discovered or 
invented it is invariably conceived as true reve- 
lation from the supernatural. Magic is an in- 
trinsic, specific (juality of a situation and of an 
object or phenomenon within the situation, con- 
sisting in the object being amenable to human 
control by means which are spiecifically and 
uniquely connected with the object and which 
can be handled only by appropriate people. 
Magic therefore is always conceived as some- 
thing which does not reside in nature, that is, 
outside man, but in the relation between man 
and nature. Only those objects and forces in 
nature which are very important to man, on 
which he depends and which he cannot yet 
normally control elicit magic. 

A functional explanation of magic may be 
stated in terms of individual psychology and of 
the cultural and social value of magic. Magic is 
to be expected and generally to be found when- 
ever man comes to an unbridgeable gap, a hiatus 
in his knowledge or in his powers of practical 
control, and yet has to continue in his pursuit. 
Forsaken by his knowledge, baffled by the re- 
sults of his experience, unable to apply any 
effective technical skill, he realizes his impo- 
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tence. Yet his desire grips him only the more 
strongly. His fears and hopes, his general anxi- 
produce a slate of unstable et|uilibrium in 
his organism, by which he is tlriven to some sort 
of vicarious activity. In the natural human reac- 
tion to frustrated hate and impotent anger is 
found the rnainia prima of black magic. Un- 
requited love provokes spontaneous acts of 
prototype magic. Fear moves every human being 
to aimless but comjiulsory acts; in the presence 
of an ordeal one always has recourse to obsessive 
daydreaming. 

'I'he natural flow of ideas under the influence 
of emotions and desires thwarted in their full 
practical satisfaction leads one inevitably to tbe 
anticipation of tbe positive results. But the ex- 
perience upon which this antieijiatory r>r sym- 
pathetic attitude rests is not the ordinary ex- 
perience of science. It is mucli more akin to day- 
dreaming, to what the psychoanalysts call wish 
fulfilment. When the emotional .state reaches 
the breaking point at which man loses control 
over himself, the words which lu‘ utters, the 
gestures to which he gives way and the* physi- 
ological processes within his organism which 
accompany all this allow the pent up tension to 
flow over. Over all sucli outbursts of emotion, 
over such acts of prototype* magic, there pre- 
.sides llie obsessive image of tbe desired end. 
'I'he substitute action in whicli tbe physiolc‘gical 
crisis finds its expression lias a subjective value: 
the desired end seems nearer satisfaction. 

Standardi/cd, traditional magic is nothing 
else bvit an institution W'hicli fixes, organizes and 
imposes upon the members of a socie ty the posi- 
tive solution in those inevitable conflicts which 
arise out of human impotence in dealing with all 
hazardous issues by mere knowledge and tech- 
nical ability. 'I'he spontaneous, natural reaction 
of man to such situaticjns supjilies the raw 
material of magic. This raw material impbe*- the 
sympathetic principle in that man has to dw'cll 
both on the desired end and on the be.st means of 
obtaining it. The expression of emotions in 
verbal utterances, in gestures, in an almost 
mystical belief that such words and gestures 
have a power, crops up naturally as a normal, 
physiological reaction. The elements which do 
not exist in the materia prima of magic but are to 
be found in the developed systems arc the tradi- 
tional, mythological elements. Human culture 
everywhere integrates a raw material of human 
interests and pursuits into standardized, tradi- 
tional customs. In all human tradition a definite 
choice is made from within a variety of possi- 


bilities. In magic also the raw material supplies a 
number of possible ways of behavior. Tradition 
chooses from among them, fixes a special type 
and endues it with a hallmark of social value. 

'I'radition also reinforces the belief in magical 
efficacy by the context of special experience. 
Magic is so deeply believed in because its prag- 
matic truth is vouched for by its p.sychologieal 
or even physiological efficacy, since in its fonii 
and in its ideology and structure magic corre- 
.sp<»nds to the natural proce.sses of the human 
organism. The convii'tion which is implied in 
these processes extends obviously to standard- 
ized magic. 'I'his conviction is useful because it 
raises the efficiency of tbe person who submits 
to it. Magic possc.sses therefore a tunetiona) 
truth or a jiragmatic truth, since it arises always 
under conditions where the human organism is 
disintegrate<l. Magic corres[>f)nds to a real 
jihvsiologte.ll need. 

'I’he sial of social approval given to the 
stand.iidizecl reactions, selected tniditionally out 
of the raw material of magic, gives it an aildi- 
tional backing Tin. neral conviction that this 
ami only this nte, sjicll or personal jircjta ration 
enables the magician to control chance makes 
every individual believe in it ihrougb the ordi- 
narv mechanism of inoldingor conditioning. 'I’he 
jniblic enactment ol certain eerernonies, on the 
one hand, and tlu* secrecy and esoteric atmos- 
sphcrc in which others are shrouded add 
again to ihcir credibility. Tbe faet also that 
magic usually is associated with inteliigcnee and 
strong jiersonality raises its credit in tbe eyes of 
any community. 'Tbiis a conviction that man 
can control by a sjn-tial, traditional, standard- 
ized handling the forces of nature and human 
beings is not merely subjectively true through 
its jihysiological foundations, not merely Jirag- 
matieally true in that it contributes to the reinte- 
gration of tlie individual, but it carries an addi- 
tional evidence due to its sociological function. 

Magic serves not only as an inlcgrative force 
to the individual but also as an organizing force 
to society. 'I'he fact that the magician by the 
nature of his secret and e.soteric lore has also the 
control of the associated practical activities 
cau.scs him usually to be a person of tbe greate.st 
importance in the community. 'I'he discovery of 
this was one of the great contributions of Frazer 
to anthropology. Magic, however, is of social 
importance not only because it gives jiowcr and 
thus raises a man to a high position. It is a real 
organizing force. In Australia the constitution of 
the tribe, of the clan, of the local group, is based 
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on a system of totemic ideas. The main cere- 
monial expression of this system consists in the 
rites of magical multiplication of plants and 
animals and in the ceremonies of initiation into 
manhood. Both of these rites underlie the tribal 
framework and they are both the expression of a 
magical order of ideas based on totcmic mythol- 
ogy. The leaders who arrange the tribal meet- 
ings, who conduct them, who direct the initia- 
tion and are the protagonists in dramatic repre- 
sentations of myth and in the public magical 
ceremonies, play this part because of their 
traditional magical filiation. The totemic magic 
of these tribes is their main organizing system. 

To a large extent this is also true of the 
Papuan tribes of New Guinea, of the Melane- 
sians and of the people of the Indonesian archi- 
pelagoes, where magical rites and ideas defi- 
nitely supply the organizing principle in practical 
activities. I'hc secret societies of the Bismarck 
Archipelago and west Africa, the rain makers 
of the Sudan, the medicine men of the North 
American Indians— all combine magical power 
with political and economic influence. SulTicient 
details to assess the extent and the mechanism by 
which magic enters and controls secular and 
ordinary life arc often lacking. But among the 
Masai or Nandi in cast Africa the evidence re- 
veals that the military organization of the tribe 
is associated with w'ar magic and that the guid- 
ance in political affairs and general tribal con- 
cerns depends on rain magic. In New Guinea 
garden magic, overseas trading expeditions, fish- 
ing and hunting on a big scale show that the 
ceremonial significance of magic supplies the 
moral and legal framework by which all practical 
activities are held together. 

Sorcery in its major forms is usually special- 
ized and institutionalized; that is, either the 
sorcerer is a professional whose services can be 
bought or commanded or sorcery is vested in a 
secret society or special organization. In all 
cases sorcery is either in the same hands as 
political power, prestige and wealth or else it 
can be purchased or demanded by those who 
can afford to do so. Sorcery thus is invariably a 
conservative force used at times for intimidation 
but usually for the enforcement of customary 
law or of the wishes of those in power. It is 
always a safeguard for the vested interests, for 
the organized, established privileges. The 
sorcerer who has behind him the chief or a 
powerful secret society can make his art felt 
more poignantly than if he were working against 
them or on his own. 


The individual and sociological function of 
magic is thus made more efficient by the very 
mechanisms through which it works. In this and 
in the subjective aspect of the calculus of 
probability, which makes success overshadow 
failure, while failure again can be explained by 
countermagic, it is clear that the belief is not 
so ill founded nor due to such extravagant super- 
stitiousness of the primitive mind as might at 
first appear. A strong belief in magic finds its 
public expression in the running mythology of 
magical miracles which is always found in com- 
pany with all important types of magic. 'I’he 
competitive boasting of one community against 
another, the fame of outstanding magical suc- 
cess, the conviction that extraordinary good luck 
has probably been due to magic, create an ev'cr 
nascent tradition which always surrounds 
famous magicians or famous systems of magic 
with a halo of supernatural reputation. 'This 
running tradition usually culminates retro- 
spectively in a primeval myth, which gives the 
charter and credentials to the whole magical 
system. My'th of magic is delinitely a w.irrant of 
its truth, a pedigree of its filiation, a charter of 
its claims to validity. 

This is true not only of magical mythology. 
Myth in general is not an idle speculation about 
the origins of things or institutions. Nor is it the 
outcome of the contemplation of nature and 
rhap.sodical interpretation of its laws. 'I'he func- 
tion of myth is neither explanatory nor symbolic. 
It is the statement of an extraordinary event, the 
occurrence of which once for all had established 
the social order of a tribe or some of its economic 
pursuits, its arts and crafts or its religious or 
magical beliefs and ceremonies. Myth is not 
simply a piece of attractive fiction which is kept 
alive by the literary interest in the story. It is a 
statement of primeval reality which lives in the 
institutions and pursuits of a community. It 
justifies by precedent the existing order and it 
supplies a retrospective pattern of moral values, 
of sociological discriminations and burdens and 
of magical belief. In this consists its main cul- 
tural function. For all its similarity of form 
myth is neither a mere tale or prototype of 
literature or of science nor a branch of art or 
history nor an explanatory pseudo-theory. It 
fulfils a function sui generis closely connected 
with the nature of tradition and belief, with the 
continuity of culture, with the relation between 
age and youth and with the human attitude 
toward the past. The function of myth is to 
strengthen tradition and to endow it with a 
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greater value and prestige by tracing it back to a 
higher, better, more supernatural and more 
effective reality of initial events. 

The place of religion must be considered in 
the scheme of culture as a complex satisfaction 
of highly derived needs. 'I’he various theories of 
religion ascribe it to cither a religious “instinct'’ 
or a specific religious sense (McDoiigall, Hauer) 
or else explain it as a primitive theory of 
animism (Tylor) or pre-animisni (Marett) or 
ascribe it to the emotions of fiar (Wundt) or to 
aesthetic raptures and lapses of speech (Max 
Miiller) or the self-revelation of society (Durk- 
heim). These theories make religion something 
sujierimposcd on the whole structure of human 
culture, satisfying some needs perhaps, but 
needs which are entirely autonomous and have 
nothing to do with the hard worked reality of 
human existence. Religion, howe\er, can be 
shown to be intrinsically although indirectly 
connected w'ith man’s fundamental, that is, 
biological, needs. Like magic it comes from the 
curse of forethought and imagination, which fall 
on man once he rises above brute animal nature. 
Here there enter even w'ider issues ol personal 
and social integration than those arising out of 
the practical necessity of ha/ardoiis action and 
dangerous enterprise. A whole range oi anxie- 
ties, forebodings an<l problems concerning 
human de.stinies and man’s place in the universe 
opens up once man begins to act in common not 
only with his fellow^ citizens but also with the 
past and future generations. Religion is not born 
out of speculation or reflection, .still less out of 
illusion or misapj^rchension, but rather out of 
the real tragedies of human life, out of the con- 
flict between human plans and realities. 

Culture entails deep changes in man’s person- 
ality; among other things it makes man sur- 
render .some of his sell-love and self-seeking. 
For huiiKin rclation.s tlo not rest merely (-r even 
mainly on constraint coming from without. Men 
can only work with and for one another by the 
moral forces which grow out of personal attach- 
ments and loyalties. These arc primarily formed 
in the processes of parenthood and kinship but 
become inevitably widened and enriclicd. Ihe 
love of parents for children and of children for 
their parents, that between husband and W’ifc 
and between brothers and sisters, serve as proto- 
types and also as a nucleus for the loyalties of 
clanship, of neighborly feeling and of tribal 
citizenship. Cooperation and mutual assistance 
arc based, in savage and civilized societies, on 
permanent sentiments. 
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The existence of strong personal attachments 
and the fact of death, which of all human events 
is the most upsetting and disorganizing to man’s 
calculations, are perhaps the main sources of 
religious belief. I’hc affirrnatitin that death is not 
real, that mai; has a soul and that this is im- 
mortal arises out of a deep netxl to deny per- 
sonal destruction, a need which is not a psycho- 
logical instinct but is determined liy culture, by 
cooperation and by the growth of human senti- 
ments. To the individual who faces death the 
belief in immortality and the ritual of extreme 
unction, or last comforts (which in one form or 
another is almost unixersal), confirm his hope 
that there is a hereafter, that i' is perhaps not 
w’orsc than the present life and may he lietter 
I'hus the ritual before ekath confirms the emo- 
tional outlook which a dying man has come to 
need in his supreme conflict. After death the 
iH'redved are thrown into a chaos of emotion, 
which might become dangerous to each of them 
indiviiliially and to tin; community as a whole 
were it not lor the ritual of mortuary duties. 'I’he 
religious riles of wake and burial — all the as- 
sistance given to the dc{>artcd soul — are acts ex- 
pressing the dogma of eontimiity after death and 
of communion between dead and living. Any 
surv’vor who has gone through a number of 
mortuary ceremonials for others becomes pre- 
paied for his own death. 'I'hc belief in immor- 
tality, which he has lived through ritually and 
practised in the case C)f his mother or father, of 
his brothers and friends, makes liim cherish 
more firmly tlie belief in his own future life. 'I’he 
belief in human immortality therefore, which is 
the foundation of ancestor worship, of domestic 
cults, of mortuary ritual and of animism, grows 
out of the constitution of human society. 

Most of the other forms of religion when 
analyzed in their fiinctional character corre- 
spond to deep although derived needs of the 
individual and of the community. Totemism, 
for example, when related to its wider setting 
aflirms the existence of an intimate kinship be- 
tween man and liis surrounding world. The 
ritual side of totemism and nature worship con- 
sists to a large extent in rites of multiplication or 
of proj'titiation of animals or in rites of enhanc- 
ing the fertility of vegetable nature which also 
establish links between man and his environ- 
ment. Primitive religion is largely concerned 
with the sacralization of the crises of human life. 
Conception, birth, puberty, marriage, as well as 
the supreme crisis death, all give rise to sacra- 
mental acts. The fact of conception is sur- 
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rounded by such beliefs as that in reincarnation, 
spirit entry and niaj^ical impregnation. At birth 
a wealth of animistic ideas concerning the 
formation of the human soul, the value of the 
indivitlual to his community, the development of 
liis moral powers, the jiossiliility of forecasting 
his fate, become associated with and evpressed 
in birth ritual. Initiation ceremonies, prevalent 
in puberty, have a developed mythological and 
dogmatic conte\t. C_Tuardian sjiirits, tutelary 
divinities, culture heroes or a tribal All-Father 
are associated with initiation ceri'inonies. 'Fhc 
contractual sacraments, such as marriage, entry 
into an age grade or acceptance into a magical or 
religious fraternity, entail primarily ethical view's 
but \ery often are also tlie expression of myths 
and dogmas. 

Fverv imjiortant crisis of human life implies a 
strong emotional uj'iheaval, mental eonflic't and 
possible disintegration, 'rile hopes of a favorable 
issue have to struggle with anxietic's and fore- 
bodings. Keligious belief consists in the tradi- 
tional standardization of tlu* positive side in the 
mental conflict and therefore satisfies a definite 
individual need arising out of the psychological 
concomitants of social organization. f)n the 
other hand, religious belief and ritual by making 
the critical acts and the social contracts of 
human life jniblic, traditionally standardized 
and subject to sujiernatural sanctions strengthen 
the bonds of human cohesion. 

Religion in its etliies .sanctifies human life and 
conduct and becomes {lerhaps the most pow'cr- 
ful force of social control. In its dogmatics it 
supplies man with .strong cohesive forces. It 
grows out of every culture, becaii.se knowledge 
which gives foresight fads to overcome fate; be- 
cause lifelong bonds of cooperation and mutual 
interest create sentiments, and sentiments rebel 
against de.ilh and dissolution. 7’he cultural call 
for religion is highly derived and iiulirect but is 
finally rooted in tlie way in w'hich the primary 
needs of man are satisfied in culture. 

Plays, games, sjiorts and artistic pastimes tear 
man out of his ordinary rut and remove the 
.strain and the discipline of workaday life, ful- 
filling the function of recreation, of restoring 
man to full cajiacity of routine work. Idie func- 
tion of .irt and play is, however, more compli- 
cated and more comprehensive, as may be shown 
by an analysis of its part in culture. The free un- 
tr*.mmeled exercise of infancy is neither play 
game: it combines both. The biological 
needs of the organism demand that the infant 
shall employ his limbs and his lungs, and this 


free exercise supplies his earliest training as well 
as his real adaptation to his surroundings. 
'I’hrough his voice the infant appeals to his 
parents or guardians and thus enters into rela- 
tion to his society and through this to the world 
at large. Even thc.se activities, however, do not 
remain completely free and controlled by physi- 
ology only. Every culture determines the lati- 
tude which may be given to the freedom of 
muscular movement - from the sw'addled or 
bound child which can hardly move to the com- 
plete liberty of the naked infatit. Culture also 
defines the limits within W'hich the child is al- 
lowed to cry and scream and dictates the 
promptness of parental response and the sever- 
ity of customary repression. The degree to which 
earliest behavior is molded, the manner in which 
words and acts are woven into infantile expres- 
sion, allow tradition to iniluence the young 
org.inism through its human surroundings. 'I'he 
earliest pha.ses of human play, which is also 
human work, are therefore of considerable im- 
portance, and they must be studied not merely 
in the behaviorist’s laboratory or the psycho- 
analyst’s consulting room but also in the ethno- 
grapdiic field, since they vary with every culture. 

The plays and exercise of the next stage, 
when the child learns to speak and to use his 
arms and legs, link up directly with the earliest 
pastimes. 'Fhe importance of cliiltlish playful 
behavior consists in its relation to the educa- 
tional influences cfintained in it, tlie cooperation 
with others and with other children. I.ater the 
child becomes independent of his parents or 
guardians to the e.xtent that he joins other chil- 
dren and }>lays with them. Often the children 
form a sjveci.il community having its own rudi- 
mentary organization, leadership and economic 
interests a community which at times provides 
its own nourishment— and in complete inde- 
pendence spend days and nights away from the 
parental homes. At times boys and girls play in 
separate groups; or again they join in one group, 
in which case eroticism and sexual interests may 
or may not enter into the play. The games are 
usually either in imitation of the adults or con- 
tain some parallel activities. 'I'hey arc very sel- 
dom completely difl'ercnt from the things in 
which the child will be engaged after maturity. 
Thus a great deal of the future adaptation to life 
is learned in this period. The moral code is 
developed, the salient features of the character 
are formed and the friendships or loves of future 
life arc started. This period often contains a 
partial weaning from family life. It ends in the 
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ceremonies of initiation into manhood and often 
at that time begins the formation ot wider bonds 
ot clanship, of age grades, secret societies and 
n'ibai citizenship, 'fhe main function of juvenile 
play is therefore educational, while the recrea- 
tive .side is practically non-existent as long as and 
to the extent that the young people do not take 
part in the regular work of the community. 

The plays and recreations of adults usually 
present a continuous development from those of 
children. In civilized .ind primitive communities 
alike there is often no sharp hue of demarcation 
between adult and juvenile games and plays, and 
frequently the old and the young join together 
for their amusements; but in the case of the 
adults the recreative nature of such pursuits be- 
comes prominent. In the change of interests, in 
the transformation from the normal and drab to 
the rare and occasional, culture makes gootl 
another of the difliculties with which it burdens 
man. In more primitive societies recnaition is 
very often as monotonous and strenuous as the 
routine work, but it is always ditlercnt. Hours 
are sj'cnt on the compUlion and jierlection of a 
small object, on practising <i dance 01 on the ar- 
tistic llm«h of some decorative bwatd or figure. 
The activ ity, however, is always coin]>icmcntary 
A type of manual an 1 mental strain, not met in 
the ordinary occupalions, allows man to do hard 
work and to tap new sources of nervous and 
muscular energy. Recreation thus does n«)t scr\«‘ 
merely to lead man away from lus ordinary oc- 
ciqialions; it contains also a ciuistructivi or 
creative element. 'I'lic diletl.inte in higher cul- 
tures produces olten the best work and tlevoles 
his best energies to his hobby. In primitive ovi- 
lizations the vanguard of ju'ogress is otlen found 
in works of leisure aiul supererogation. Ad- 
vances in skill, scientific discoveries, nev' artistic 
motifs, are allowed to filter in through the playful 
activities of recreation, and thus they nceive 
that minimum of traditional resistance w huh is 
associated with activities not yet taken very 
seriou.sly. 

Plays of a different character, entirely non- 
productive and non-constructive, such as round 
games, competitive sports ana secular dances, 
do not po.ssess this creative function, but instead 
they play a part in the establishment of social 
cohesion. The atmosphere of relaxation, of 
freedom, as well as the need of larger gatherings 
for such communal games, leads to the formation 
of new bonds. Friendships and love intrigues, 
better knowledge of distant rclatwes or clans- 
men, competition with others and solidarity 


within the competing teams — all these social 
qualities are developed through the public 
games which form such a characteristic feature 
of primitive tribal life as well as of civilized 
organization. In jirimilivc communities there 
takes filace often a complete sociological re- 
crystallization during big ceremonial games and 
public performances. 'I'lie cl.in system comes 
into prominence. 'I'he distribution into families 
anil local groups is obliterated. New non- 
territorial loyalties are developed. In civilized 
communities the type of national jxistime con- 
tributes effectively to the formation of the 
national character. 

Art seems to he the most exclusive and at the 
.same time the most international, even inter- 
racial, of all cultural ac^^ivities. Music is un- 
queslionahly the purest of all arts, the one least 
allovcd with extrinsic intellectual or technical 
matters. Whcthci it be an Australian corrob- 
orec with its monotonous yet penc’^rating 
chanting or a symphony of Beethoven or the 
songs which accompany a dance in a pueblo or a 
Melanesian sailing song, art speaks alone, mak- 
ing use ol no intellectual syndiols or conven- 
tions, appc.iling to nothing hut the direct re- 
sponse to comhinations of sounds and to 
rhythm. In d.mcing the rhythmic effects are 
achieved )>y the movements of the body, more 
especially of the arms anil Vgs, carried out in 
conjunction with vocal or instrumenud music. 
Decorative artr consist in llie ornamentation of 
tiu body, in the various colors and shapes ot 
clothing, in the jxiinting and carving of objects 
and in representative ilrawing or painting. 
Pla.stic art, sculpture .mil architecture, wooil, 
Slone or compound structures are fashioned ae- 
coriling to certain aesthetic criteria. Poetry, the 
u.se of languagi' for the production of aesthetic 
effect, and dramatic art are in a developed form 
perhaps less uniformly distributed, but they are 
never completely absent. 

AH artistic nianilcstations operate ]>rimarily 
through the direct action of sense impressions 
The tone of the liurnan voice or of vibrating 
chords or mcmtiranes, the noises of a rhythmical 
nature, the words of human language, color, line, 
shape, bodily movement arc, pliysiologically 
speaking, sensations and sense impressions. 
These as well as their comhinations produce a 
specific Ciuotional appeal which is the materia 
prima of art and wdiich constitutes the essence of 
the aesthetic appeal. At the lowest scale of ar- 
tistic enjoyment arc the effects of chemical 
sense impressions, those of taste and of scent. 
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which also produce a limited aesthetic appeal. 
I'he direct sensuous appeal of scents and of food 
and the physiological effects of narcotics show 
that human beings systematically hanker after a 
modification of their bodily experiences, that 
there is a strong desire to be lifted out of the 
^ordinary drab n)utiiie of everyday life into a 
different, transformed and subjectively orien- 
tated world. 'I'he response to sense impressions 
and their compounds, to rhythmic sequences, to 
harmony and melody in music, to the line of 
designs and the combination of colors, is organ- 
ically founded. The artistic imperative is a pri- 
mary need; it is the chief function of art to 
satisfy this craving of the human organism for 
combinations of blended sense impre.ssions. 

Art becomes associated with other cultural 
activities and develops a series of secondary 
functions. It is a powerful element in the de- 
velopment of crafts and of ecoiiomic values. The 
craftsman loves his material, takes pride in his 
skill and feels a creative thrill for new fonns 
which come into being under his hands. The 
creation of complex and perfect forms in rare 
and especially amenable or especially difficult 
material is one of the secondary roots of aesthet- 
ic satisfaction, "^rhe forms created afipeal to all 
members of the community, give the artist a 
high standing and set the seal of economic value 
on such objects. 'I'he joy of craftsmanship, the 
aesthetic satisfaction in the finished product and 
social recognition lileiul with and react on each 
other. A new incentive to good work is gi\en, 
and a standard of value is established within 
each art or craft. Some of the objects which 
have often been labeled money or currency, but 
which in reality are merely tokens of wialth and 
expressions of the \alue of skill and material, are 
illustrations of these combi netl ae.sthetic, eco- 
nomic and technological standards. The shell 
disks of Melanesia, made with special skill in a 
rare material, the rolled up mats of Samoa, the 
blankets, brass ]>lates and carvings of British 
C'olumbia, are important to an understanding of 
primitive economics, ae.sthetics and social 
organization. 

'I'he tlei'ji association of art with religion is a 
commonplace in civilized cultures and it is 
present m simple ones as well. Plastic reproduc- 
tions of supernatural beings -idols, totcmic 
carvings or }iaintings - ceremonies such as those 
associated with death, initiation or sacrifice 
function to bring man near to those super- 
natural realities on which all his hopes center, 
w'tucfi inspire him with deep apprehensions and. 
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in short- move and affect his whole emotional 
being. Accordingly, everywhere mortuary cere- 
monies arc associated with ritualized wailing, 
with songs, with the transformation of the corpse, 
with dramatic enactments. In some religions, 
notably that of Egypt, the concentratifin of art 
around the mummy, the necropolis and the 
whole dramatized and creative representation of 
the passage from this to the next world have 
reached an extraordinary degree of complexity. 
Initiation ceremonies, from the crude but elab- 
orate performances of central Australian tribes 
to the Eleusinian mysteries and the Masonic 
ritual, are dramatized artistic performances. 
Classical and modern drama, the Christian 
mystery plays aiul the dramatic art of the Orient 
have probably originated in some such early 
dramatized ritual. 

In big tribal gatherings the union in aesthetic 
experiences of common dancing, singing and 
the display of decorative art or of artistically 
arrangetl objects of value, sometimes even accu- 
mulated food, bind together the group with 
strong unified emotions. Hierarchy, the prin- 
ciple of rank and social distinction, is very often 
expres.sed in privileges of exclusive ornamenta- 
tion, of privately owned songs and dances and of 
the aristocratic standing of dramatic fraternities 
such as the Areoi and Ulitao of Polynesia. 

Art and knowledge are strongly akin. In 
naturalistic and representative art are crniiodied 
always a good deal of correct observation and an 
incentive to the study of the surroundings. 'I’he 
.symboli.sin of art and .scientific diagram are often 
strongly connected. The aesthetic drive inte- 
grates knowledge at low and at high levels. 
IVoverbs, anagrams and tales, above all liis- 
torical narrative, have been in primitive cultures 
and are in their developed forms very often a 
mixture of art and of science. 

The meaning or significance of a decorative 
motif, a melody or a carved object cannot ihen*- 
fore be found in isolating it, in tearing it out ('f 
its context. In modern art criticism it is cus- 
tomary to regard a work of art as an individual 
message from the creative artist to his audience, 
the expression of an emotional or intellectual 
state translated through the work of art from 
one man to another. Such a conception is useful 
only if the whole cultural context and the tradi- 
tion of art arc taken for granted. Sociologically it 
is alw'ays incorrect; and the work of H. Paine 
and his school , who have placed all the emphasis 
on the relation between a work of art and its 
milieu, is a very important corrective to any 
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subjective and individualistic aesthetics. Primi- 
tive art IS invariably a popular or folk creation. 
The artist takes over the tradition of his tribe 
and merely reproduces the car\ing, the song, 
the tribal mystery play. 'I'hc individual who 
thu.s reproduces a traditional W'ork always adds 
something to it, modifies it in the rejiroduction. 
These small individual quotas, embodied and 
condensed in the gradually growing tradition, 
integrate and become part of the body of artistic 
production. I'he individual tpiotas are deter- 
mined not ordy by the personality, insjiiration or 
creative talent of the individual contributor but 
also by the manifold associations of art with its 
context, ddie fact that a carved idol is the object 
of dogmatic and religious belief and of religious 
ritual defines to a large extent its .shape', .size and 
material. The fact that a mystery p!av is an im- 
portant center ol tribal life inlluences the way in 
which It may be moilifietl and in vvhkh it has to 
be rejiroduccd. lake many other artifacts or 
human productions tlu* work of art becomes part 
of an institution, and its whoU' growth as well as 
its functions can only be understood if it is 
studied within its inslitutioiial context . 

C’ulture is then e.s.sentially an in.sirumental 
reality which has come into existence tei s.itisty 
the needs of man in ii manner far surpassing any 
direct ailaptation to the environment C’ultiire 
endows man with an additional extension of his 
anatomical ajqxiratus, with a protectiv e armor of 
defeii.ses and .safeguards, with mobility and 
speed through media where his direct bodily 
equipment would have entirely failed him. 
Culture, the ciimulati\e creation of man, extends 
the range of indivKlual eflicieney ami of power 
of action; and it gives a depth of thought and 
breadth of vision undreamed of in any animal 
species. '^Phe source of all this consists in the 
cumulative character of individual achievements 
and in the power to share in common work. 
Culture thus transforms individuals into organ- 
ized groups and gives these an almost indefinite 
continuity. Man is certainly not a gregarious 
animal in the sense that his concerted actions are 
due to jihysiological and innate endowuiient and 
carried on in jiatterns common to the whole 
species. Organization and ail conceiicd hc- 
liavior, the results of traditional continuity, as- 
sume a different form for every culture. Culture 
deeply modifies human innate ciulovvment, and 
in doing this it not only bestows blessings but 
also imposes obligations and demands the sur- 
render of a great many personal liberties to the 
common welfare. 'I’he individual has to submit 
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to order and law; he has to learn and to obey 
tradition; he has to twist his tongue and to ad- 
just his larynx to a variety of .sounds and to 
adapt his nervous system to a variety of habits. 
He works anti produces obiccts winch others 
will consume, while in turn he is always de- 
pendent ujion alien toil. I'inally, his capacity of 
accumulating experience and letting it foretell 
the future opens new' v'istas and creates gaps 
which are satisfied in the systems of knowledge, 
of art and of magical and religious beliefs. Al- 
though culture is primarily born out of the 
satisfaction of biological needs, its very nature 
makes man into something e.s.scntially different 
from a mere animal organism. Man satisfies 
none of fiis needs as mere animal. Man has his 
wants as an implement making and implement 
using creature, as a communing and discoursing 
member of a group, as the guardian of a tradi- 
tional continuit}, as « toiling unit within a co- 
operative hods of men, as oik* who is haunted by 
the past or in love with it, as one vvhom the 
events to come fill with hopes and with anxieties 
and finally as oru* to whom the division of labor 
and the provisions lor the future have given 
lei.sure and opportunities to enjoy color, form 
and music. 

Bronislaw’ Malinowski 

iSVy ANinuoi’oi of.Y, Max; Social Pi<o('i;.ss, Civi- 
Li/Miox; t'esioM; 'I’raui i ion; I.vnocaok, C'om- 
mcnicaiion; Insiihiion; Social < Ikoani/ation; 
Kinship, Makiuaui , Hium t’esioMs; Hlaih t'us- 
loMs; Ki.lk.ion; Mai.ic, Kconomu ( )h(jani/ai ion; 
Machims AND 'ror)Ls, ICuLC'Ai ION, iMigi’i nr; Law; 
Am; Plav; Lvulciion, StOciAi , I)ii i cmonism; 

lU'NCriON/ll I.SM. 

{'.onsulf Malinowski, Ilronislaw, “Maijic, Science and 
Reliiiion” in Sdnirc, Rclif’ion, and Riudiiy, cd, by 
Joseph Needham (London 1^25) p. U) ^4, /Irf'onauts 
oj the Western Pat iJh' (London The Sexual Lije 

of Savages (J^ondon 1020), and Sex and Repression in 
Sai'itfie Soiiety (London may); Spiei, Le.slie, 
“Historical Interrelation ol C'ulUiic 'PraiLs: Pranz 
Hoas’ Study of 'I'sirnslnan Myiholo>.rv,” and Lasswell, 

1 l.irold D., “A Ilypothi'sis Hooted in the Prcconoep- 
tions of a .Single C’lvili/.ition 'Pesied hy Bronislaw 
Malinow'ski” in Methods in Social Scieme, ed. by 
Stuait A. Rice (ChicaKo 103 i ) p. 44<^-5’7, nd 480-K8; 
Boas, Franz, “ 1 .imitations of the Comparati /e Method 
of Anthropology" in Science, n s., vol. iv (i8c>6) <)Oi— 
08, and The Mind of Primitive Man (New York 1911); 
Lowie, R, 11 ., (Ju/ture and Pthnoloyxi^cyv York 1917), 
and jdre We CtvihsedY (New V'ork 1929); Sapir, 
Edwaid, Lanfstta^r (New York 1921); ( ioldenweiser, 
Alexander, “Anthropoloi^y and Psyc holc>>rv” m The 
Social Silences, ed. hy W. F. ()«hurn and Alexander 
Cioldenweiser (Boston 1927) ch. vii; Wissler, Clark, 
Atan a,.d Cultioe (New York 1923), Smith, (L Elliot, 
and others, Cultuie (lamdon tcjzy); Ri\ers, W. H. U., 
“The Ethnological Analysis c't Culture" m his 
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Psychology and Ethnolof^y, ed. hy G. Elliot Smith 
(Lftndnn tyzh) p. 120-40; Wallis, W. D., Culture and 
Prof’rcs^ (New York 1030); 'rhurnwald, Richard, 
“Primitive Kukur” in ReaHexikou der Vori>es( hiihte, 
vol. X (Berlin iy27-2S) p. 251-64. 

Cl 1 1 /ri I RE A Rr^A A culture area is au area set 
t)lV from others hy relative internal homogeneity 
of culture and diflerentiation against the outside. 
'The concept, developed hy North American 
ethnologists about iSip 1900 as a device for 
cla.ssi Tying museum collections, soon crept into 
the literature on the native cultures, and in 1917 
current usage was systematized in 'J'lie American 
Indian (New York 1917; rev. ed. 1922) hy Wiss- 
ler, who defined and mapped ten North and five 
South American culture areas, as follows: 
I'iskimo (arctic), JVlackenzic, eastern (north) 
woi'dland, southeast, plains, plateau, north 
I'acific coast, California, southwest, Nahua 
(Mevico), Cdiihcha (Colombia), Antillean, Ama- 
zon, Inca (Andean), guanaco (I'atagonian). 
'I'hese are subdivisions of eight primar)'^ food 
areas, namely, caribou, salmon, seed, bison, 
ca.stern maize, intensive agriculture, manioc, 
guanaco. 'I’lu' basis is tluTctore economic and 
ultimately I'cologlcal; but in common with most 
American ethnologists W'isslcr defines the areas 
in terms of their culture content and uses them 
for cultural analysis and resynthesis. The en- 
vironment, he finds, is not the cause of the eul- 
ture of an area but a factor stabilizing it and 
tending to bind it to that area. 

d'he most dubious part of a culture area is its 
border, where it intergrades with adjacent areas. 
Wissler therefore majis his areas only schemati- 
cally and cmjihasize.s their “centers,” tracts in 
which the culture is most tyju'cal and intensive 
and which are to be construed as foci of radia- 
tion. Following 1 lolmes lie also sets up archaeo- 
logical culture areas, greater in number than 
the ethnological ones. 'Fhese have been less em- 
ployetl by other students, perhaps because 
archaeology, being often able to strike directly at 
the time factor in culture, is less dejiemlent than 
ethnology on the indirect method of converting 
space distributions into time relations, llersko- 
vits in 1924 made a preliminary ilelimitation of 
African culture areas. Cooper in 1925 occupied 
hirn.self with the suliculture areas of southern 
South America and Linton in 1928 charted the 
culture areas in Madagascar. 

No European student has yet accepted the 
concept as such. Krobenius in his Vrs()rung der 
Kultur (Berlin 189S) defined a Congo-West 
African culture but made no attempt to classify 


the remainder of the continent. Obermaier’a 
placing of east European pre-Mousterian as con- 
temjiorary with west European Chellean- 
Acheulean and Capsian of north Africa with 
Aurignacian-Magdaicnian of Europe would in 
terms of American ethnological usage he cases of 
recognition of prehistoric culture areas; but they 
have not been so expressed by him and other 
archaeologists. 

It is clear that the culture area is an empirical 
concept whose theoretical validation was not 
even attempteil until after it had been in com- 
mon use for at least tw’cnty years. It appears to 
hav'c originated in America because of the com- 
bination in that hemisphere of great diversity of 
native culture wath almost unparalleled lack of 
historic record. The culture area corresponds to 
historic concepts like Occident and Orient, 
western Europe, India, the ancient Mediter- 
ranean world; and in biology to the faunal or 
floral area. It is primarily classificatory and 
descriptive, therefore static; but like every sound 
“natural” classification it implies a genetic one. 
The American culture areas should provide the 
first mechanism to an unraveling of native 
culture history independent of the archaeological 
ajijiroach. So far as they have failed in this the 
cau.se seems to he in the fact that the areas have 
been too generally conceived as being etjuivalent 
to one another instead of hi.storically subordinat- 
ing and in the fact that insufficient stress has 
been placed on their dynamic centers. 

'fhe criticism of Boas that areal classifications 
of different aspects of culture, such as tech- 
nology, beliefs, social forms, religion, art, 
music, may be non-concordant is met by the 
apparent fact that the culminations of these 
aspects tenil actually to coincide in the same 
centers. In the histoiic field Athens would be an 
example of such coincidence of wealth, politics, 
art, literature and jfiiilosophy at one center. 
There are reasonable indications of analogous 
culmination centers in native America among 
the Maya, Pueblos, Haida-Kwakiutl, Malchcz 
and, to a slighter degree, in the recent plains 
culture among 7 'eton and Arapaho. With shift 
of emphasis from area to culture the idea of a 
cultural cycle is obviously approached. 

The concept of culture area is essentially an 
integniting one. Where analytic tendencies are 
to the fore it will encounter little sympathy and 
much criticism. It is true that any culture are:: 
can be analyzed away as soon as interest head** 
m that direction. But the same is true of fauna: 
areas, of which biologists continue to make use. 
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It also follows that while the culture area and 
age area concepts have the common objective of 
converting space distributions into time se- 
quences they differ in that the age area method 
is most properly applicable to single culture 
traits or small associations of sucli traits, whereas 
the culture area (or center) is essentially in- 
tended to deal with the integration of traits into 
culture wholes. 

There has recently been some question 
whether the culture area is applicable to modern 
civilization and to history. The answer is, first, 
as already stated, that culture areas are dc facto 
although informally recognized in comparative 
history and sociology; second, that with 
reference to civilized jieoples there is no need of 
their being thrust into the foreground, becau.se 
documentation already provides the tinu* se- 
quence at which they aim. It is also to be 
remembered that civilizations like tho.se of 
Englan<l and I'Vancc differ from each other 
probably no more than cultures like those of the 
Cheyenne and Mandan tribes in the jiLiins area. 
Czarist Rus.sia, on the other hand, with its 
Greek writing and orthodovy and genend 
Byzantine influences was set ofl from central and 
western Europe to much the same degree as 
Plains from Pueblo Indian culture. 

A. L. Kkomuk 

See: Anthkopciloov; Diithsionism; ( 'ommi nkwi ion. 
Consult: Holmes, W. 1 1., “Areiib of Amciit.in Culture 
Characterization I’ent.itiv ely Outlined as an Aid in 
the Study of the Anticjuilies” in Anu-man Anlhro- 
polofftst, n.s,, vol. XM (igi4) 413 4^'; Wtssler, Claik, 
Man and (Culture (New \’oik 1023) 55-01, “The 

C’ulturc Area Concept in .Social Anthropolop.v” and 
“The Culture Area Concept as a Hcsearch Lc.id” in 
American Journal of Snaolof^y, vol. xxxn (io2<> 27) 
88i~(;i, vol. xxxiii (lyzS) S04- cjoo, and An hU ndm- 
tion to Social Anthropolony (New Vork 1020) ch. xix; 
Herskovits, M. J., “A Preliminary Considcr.ition <if 
the Culture Areas of Afric.i” in A men tan Anthro- 
polonht, n.s., vol. XXVI (1924) 50-O3; Cooper, J M , 
“Culture Diffusion and C'ulture Areas in SouiSern 
South America” in International ( 'onitress of Ameri- 
canists, Compie-rvndu, vol. xii (1025) pi. 11, p. 40(1-21; 
Linton, Ralph, “Culture Areas in Mada^ascai” in 
American Anthropoloffist, n.s., v'ol x\x (1028) 363-90; 
Dixon, R. U., The liutldtng of Cultures (New York 
1928) p. 22-32; Kroeber, A. L., Handbook of the 
Indians of California, Smithsonian Institution, Bureau 
of American Ethnolojj>', Bulletin 78 (Washington 
1925) ch. lix; Smith, R. G., “The C'ulture Area 
Concept” in his Fugitive Papers (New York 193°) P- 
42—70; Obermaier, I lugo, El hombre fasti (Madrid 
1916), tr. by C. D. Matthew (New Haven 1924); 
Red field, Robert, “The Regional Aspect of Culture” 
in American Sociological Society, Papers and Pro- 
ceedings, vol. xxiv (1930) 33“4ri Wallis, W. D., Cul- 
ture and Progress (New York 1930) ch. i; Kroeber, A. 
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Iv., “The Culture-Area and Age- Area Concepts ot 
Clark Wissicr” in Alelhods tn Social Seteme, cd. by 
Stuart A. Rice (Chicagt) 1931) 248 -(>5. 

CUNARD, SIR SAMUEL (1787-1865), Ca- 
nadiaii-English shipowner and capitalist. After a 
few years' experience as a merchant Cunard 
purcha.sed a prize ship about 1810 and entered 
into partnership with bis father, a timber mer- 
chant of Halifax, Nova Scotia. By 1830 the 
company’s fleet had grown to forty sailing 
ve.ssels, wliich dominated the Canada-West 
Indies trade and were beginning to oflcr ag- 
gressive competition to shipping interests in the 
United States, 'riie Canards in the meantime 
liad opened a branch at Chatham, New Bnin.s- 
wick, to engage m lumber trade and .ship- 
building. Brick and iron works were also ac- 
quired, while the younger C’linard cooperated 
in organizing the Halifax Banking Ckmipany. 
(irasping the importance of the revolution that 
was taking jilaee in shijiping due to the intro- 
duction ot steam he subscribed ^1000 to a local 
stearnshiji company, which liuilt the Royal 
nV///V//w. In 1833 this auxiliary steam vessel 
crossed the Atlantie in seventeen days, a feat 
which went far lovvaid proving the value of the 
marine engine. W'hen five years later tlie British 
government became convinced of the wisdom 
of suhsiitiiting steam for sail m its ships carrying 
the mails lictvvecn (ireai Britain and North 
America, C'unard was commissioned to carry 
out the new program. A liberal subsidy was 
promised in the contract, hut since an umisually 
large preliminary outlay was required, Cunard, 
suj'plying one fiftli of the capital, entered into 
partnership with a number of leading British 
shqvowiicrs, who furnished the remainder, 'fhe 
first Cunard steamer , the liritannia, was launched 
in 1840 and shortly afterwards made a fourteen- 
day crossing. I'hree more steamers were built 
and in 1846, when the mail contract was re- 
newed, the nuniiier was doubled in order to 
allow sailings weekly instead of semimonthly. 
Emphasis was placed upon safety and regularity, 
Cunard iicsisting that “steamers properly built 
and manned might start and arrive at their 
destination with the punctuality of railway 
trains on land.” 'Ehe serious competition offered 
during the fifties by the Collins J^ine of New 
York was met by a 50 percent freight reduction 
on all Cunard ships — a policy which eventually 
in 1858 forced the American line despite its 
government subsidy into liquidation. Always 
eager to capitalize technical improvements Cu- 
nard was among the pioneers who introduced 
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iron shipbuilding. In 1855 he built the Persia^ 
the first iron Cunarder. In 1862 he replaced the 
easily tiisabled paddle wheels with screw pro- 
pellers. Canard’s qualities of adaptability and 
progressiveness became the guiding tradition of 
the Cunard company after his death. 

A. W. Kirkaldy 

Cnnsult: MacMechan, Archibald, “The Uise of 
Samuel Cunard” in Dalfiouste Hcineiv, vol. ix (1929— 
30) 202- ro; ]*ayne, A. hi., “Life of Sir Samuel 
Cunard” in Nova Scotia Ilistoncal Society, Collec- 
tum\y vol. XIX (1918) 75-91; Kirkaldy, A. W., British 
Shihpin^ (London 1914), Howen, I'Vank, A Century of 
Atlantic Trawl y jSjo-J(JJo (Boston 1930). 

CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM (1849-1919), 
llritish economic historian and churchman. lie 
was educated at I'xlinburgh, his native city, and 
at 'I’iibingcn and Cambridge. After lecturing for 
several years in university extension on eco- 
nomics, history and literature he began teaching 
economic history in Cambridge University in 
1878. dV) supply the need for an introductory 
book he jtroduced The Cnnvth of English Indus- 
try and Commerce (Cambridge, Ivng. 1882), the 
pioneer general treatise. Later editions, which 
were practically new works, linally reached a 
compass of three volumes (5th ed. 1910-12). 
As the lirst of a great school of IJritish economic 
historians Cunningham ]>layed a vital ]>art in 
achieving results which go beyond his own work 
and in some cases correct it. 

An essay on W'estern (AvUization in Its 
Economic Aspects (Carnbritlge, luig.) appeared in 
two volumes in 1898 and 1900. In it Cunning- 
ham partially discarded the arrangement of the 
earlier general work, which was based on the 
assumption that political changes dictate the 
main chronological divisions. Finally, in a pref- 
ace to The Progress of Capitalism in England 
(Cambridge, ling. 1916) he proposed the study 
')f economic developmenl systematically and 
Itvigether apart from politics as the one method 
( f reaching the main object of economic history, 
'riiis work contains a list of Cunningham’s 
writings (p. 136-42). 

A distinguished and busy churchman. Cun- 
ningham had to rely much upon highly trained 
assistants for the collection of materials for his 
more than one hundretl economic monographs 
and articles. Among the more important are 
Christian Opinion on Usury (Edinburgh 1884), 
The Use and Abuse of Money (London 1891), 
Alien Immigrants to England (London 1897), 
The Rise and Decline of the Free Trade Movement 
(London 1904; 2nd ed. Cambridge, Eng. 1905) 


and The Case against Free Trade (London 1911). 
These last two were polemics in favor of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s imperial preference 
movement. Together with passages in the last 
two editions of The Croivth of English Im^ustry 
and Commerce they might well tempt one to 
classify Cunningham as a national economist. In 
this role his writings arc less suggestive of List 
than of the German historical school, and in 
many ways he goes back rather to the older 
English traditions of Mun, Petty and to some 
extent Adam Smith. '^I’he evolutionary slant of 
his generation affected him profoundly. On the 
whole Cunningham’s permanent written con- 
tribution to economic history is better described 
as honest, intelligent compilation than as 
brilliant synthesis. 

Melvin M. Knuuit 

Consult- Scott, W. R., William Cunnintiham yl S 41 /- jqjq 
(Ixmdon 1920); Foxwell, H. S., and Knowles, L. C. 
A., in Economic Journal y vol. xxix (1919) 382-93. 

CUOCO, VINCENZO (1770 1S23), Italian 
historian, political writer and educator. Cuoco 
was born near Naples and entered the law. As a 
result of his participation in the revolution of 
1799 he was banished from the country. He 
returned from exile in 1804 and until 1806 
edited the Ciornalc italiano. He linally returned 
to Naples under Murat and J().sej)h Bona])arte 
and was appointed to the highest government 
offices. 

Cuoco W'as the most profound political thinker 
of his day in Italy. He was powerfully influenced 
by the historical ])hilosophy of V ico and was the 
first to make it the basis of historical writing. 
Cuoco’s principal work, Eaggio storico sulla 
rivoluzione napoletana del l/QQ (Milan iSoi; 
new ed. by F. Landogna, Livorno 1927), is an 
admirable analysis of the reasons for the neces- 
sary failure of the movement, which he accuses 
of passivity, and it offers the first really incisive 
criticism of the abstract, antihistorical ideology 
of French revolutionary and pre-revolutionary 
thought. He looked upon these early revolu- 
tionary movements not as arising from the needs 
and impulses of the people but rather as pro- 
moted by a group of democrats v/no drew their 
inspiration from French political writings in- 
stead of from the popular national spirit. 'Fhe 
history of Italy of the period, with the failure of 
the political reforms of the Italian princes and 
the Napoleonic despotism, revealed to Cuoco 
two inexpugnable truths; that piower and free- 
dom could be obtained only by specifically 
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Italian forces and not by the aid ol others and 
that the people— “the great, the sole agent of 
revolution and counter-revolution” had lobe 
won over to these new ideas if tliey were to be 
active participants. The work of the sword had 
to l^c preceded by tlie culti\'ation of a conunon 
national consciousness, liy an eihicational revo- 
lution. Cuoco devoted all his activity as a 
writer, publicist and ofTicial to the propagation 
of these ideas. In his articles in tlie Ciornalc 
italiano (collected by Nino Corlese and Fausto 
Nicolini as Scrittivari, 2 vols., Bari 1024) and in 
his didactic philosophical-political novel Pla- 
tone in Italia (2 vols., Milan 1804) he set out to 
realize his ideal of the regeneration of Italian 
public opinion, and in his famous Rapporto al re 
Gioacchino Murat (new ed. by N. Cortese in 
Pensiero educatico v politico, Venice 192S), which 
he presented in 1809, he developed plans for a 
uniform sy.steni of universal public instruction. 
The whole Risorgimento felt his influence 
through Mazzini, Manzoni and Ciioberti. 

Ernesi'o Codi(;noi.a 

Consult' Cuoco Vincenzo, ilpemtcro cducattvo cpohtuo, 
ed. by N. Cortese (Venice igaS); Genule, fl., V. 
Cuoio (Venice 1027); B.ittaKha, f'clicr, L\>pcra di 
Vincenzo Cuoco c la for rnuzionr del/o spirt to nazionolc 
in Italia (Florentc Ru^ifiero, (Juido de. 11 

pensiero politic o niendionalc net seioli ^\ iii c \J\ (Ban 
1Q22) ch. u, and Storm del hbciahsmo euiopco (Ban 
1925), tr. by R C. CollmiiWcMuJ ([.ondon 1927) p. 
290 92, Hazard, Paul, La rej>olutton ftattfane et les 
let Ires itahennes lyfitj-tdis (Pans 1910) p. 21S-59. 

CURB MARKET. See Sto(’k ICxciiANfiK. 

CURRENCY is that portion of a community’s 
purchasing power which has a conventionally 
or legally defined physical form and substance. 
Since wherever an organized state exists it 
defines the unit of account, currency includes 
all those j^hysical embodiments of the unit of 
account and of its multiples or .sulidivisr ms 
whose form and content arc regulated by law. 
A community employing only bank checks 
would possess no currency in the ordinary sense 
of the word, while a community in which cir- 
culating coins arc not subject to legal regulation 
would possess circulating media but no cur- 
rency. Cases in point are the trade dollar of 
the Orient and the Maria I’herfesa dollar of 
equatorial east Africa. Thus while all forms of 
currency are actually or potentially circulating 
media, not all forms of circulating media are 
currency. It is to be observed, however, that 
long usage sanctions the inclusion among forms 


of currency not only of metallic instruments ot 
exchange but also of paper media of general 
acceptability; in this wider sense currency in- 
cludes banknotes which are not subject to some 
form of legal regulation and which would there- 
fore fall logically outside the category of cur- 
rency proper. 

Since tlie es.sence of currencN is that it must 
have a defined form and substance, the main 
line of cleavage is between forms of currency 
whose metallic content validates the face \alue 
aiul forms of currency who.se face value is 
validated in indirect ways if at all. Thus the 
following forms of currency may be distin- 
guished: (i) full weight coins the face value 
of which is kept et^ual to the value of the metallic 
content, allowance being made for mintage 
charges, by the right of unlimited con\ersion 
of metal into coin anti coin into metal, together 
with the right ol free import and export of 
both the metal and the coins (standard coins); 
(2) paper currency and banknotes the face 
value of which is secured by unlimited con- 
vertibility into metal, the amount of the metal- 
lic store being at any tune equal to the amount 
of paper outstanding (bullion certificates); (3) 
jiaper money and banknotes fully secured by 
convertibility into an ecjuivalcnt amount of 
some odier currency (in an e.xchange standard 
system); (4) metallic coins the face value of 
which is greater than the value of the metallic 
content, the coins being prevented from falling 
to 1 discount either by definite rights of con- 
version accorded to the hohler or by the readi- 
ness of the central bank to receive back surplus 
amounts at tbe face value (token coins); (5) 
paper money and banknotes securetl by partial 
reserves and the right of convertibility (con- 
vertible banknotes); (b) mctaliic coins with a 
face value greater than metallic content, the 
value of which merely depends upon due regu- 
lation of quantity (token coins); (7) paper money 
and banknotes which are not convertible and 
the value of which depends upon the relation 
of quantity issued to demand (inconvertible 
money). 

In monetary literature definite terms have 
been attached to some of these forms of ciir- 
reney. Technical phraseology, however, does 
not alw'ays differentiate the possible subgroups, 
as for example in the case of “token coins.” 
Moreover, it sometimes creates special terms 
and thus distinguishes particular in.stances be- 
longing to the same category which happen to 
be practically important at a given time. This 
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was true of the “limping standard” coins, the 
five-franc pieces of the Latin Monetary Union 
which retained their full legal tender quality 
after the closing of the mints to the free coinage 
of silver in 1878. Since the central banks of 
the countries concerned never refused to accept 
five-franc pieces at their face value, the “limping 
standard” coins were in fact tokens whose value 
was maintained by the de facto convertibility 
into other forms of currency. 

The problem of ade(|iiate currency manage- 
ment involves two sets of considerations: eco- 
iK)mic problems relating to the maintenance of 
parity between the standard of value and the 
coin which is its physical representative, and 
technical questions relating to the choice of 
material, the denomination and physical form 
of the coins or notes. Even in countries where 
the maintenance of “external” parity has been 
abandoned, i.e. where the unit of account is 
no longer worth the number of grains of gold 
or silver it nominally represents, there still 
remains the problem of “internal” parity, i.e. 
exchange of the various forms of currency with 
one another at their face value. Modern nations 
are inclined to take for granted that divisionary 
coins of nickel, bronze or overvalued silver 
should always be exchanged for one another at 
par and should be at par with full weight coins 
or bank and currency notes. But the history of 
currency shows ♦hat perhaps the most difficult 
of all lessons for currency authorities to learn 
is the management of a divisionary token coin- 
age. 'Ellis problem was not satisfactorily solved 
until well into the nineteenth century 'Ehc 
sudden rise in the value of silver in the later 
stages of the World War and in the early years 
of the post-war decade threatenetl to disorgan- 
’^e the currency systems everi of states which 
did not resort to inflation on a great scale, and 
in countries like Germany, Austria and Russia 
the silver coinage, even when greatly overvalued 
nominally, did in fact di.sappcar altogether as 
a comscquencc of limitless inflation. This epi- 
sode has left its mark on the subsequent history 
of currency, as in the reduction in the fineness 
of silver token coins in Great Britain. 

The technical questions of denomination and 
the physical composition of the coin, also, are 
nowadays of real importance only in connection 
with the divisionary currency, since gold is 
ceasing to circulate and notes arc convertible 
into foreign exchange or gold bar. Allowances 
must, of course, be made for the fact that even 
in advanced areas conditions vary greatly — 


Great Britain and Germany, for example, are 
in this respect in advance of the United States, 
South Africa and Australia — ^and the above 
statement must be interpreted even less strin- 
gently in application to countries with unde- 
veloped currency systems. The importance of 
the denomination relates to the effect upon 
retail prices of the smallest subdivision (a price 
less than this cannot well be charged per unit) 
and to the effect of alterations in the general 
price level upon the smallest subdivision which 
it is worth while to embody in the coinage. As 
regards the physical constitution of the sub- 
sidiary currency, the only points of importance 
are the desirability of substituting a circulation 
of small notes for coin, and the place of metallic 
substitutes for silver in the coinage. Experience 
would seem to confirm the view that a small 
note circulation is disproportionately expensive, 
involving a rapid rate of replacement and dis- 
proportionate administrative costs, and that 
there is little to be said for it on grounds of 
convenience. 'I’he use of silver or other metals 
is partly a question of original cost and partly 
a question of comparative immunity from coun- 
terfeiting. In practise, nickel and similar metals 
arc employed for the manufacture of coins of 
smaller face value than silver. I’hus in 1928 
world coinage included over 547,000,000 silver 
pieces with a value of S201, 800,000, while the 
value of over 470,000,000 nickel and nickel- 
bronze pieces was only $21,800,000 and that 
of nearly 700,000,000 coins of copper, bronze, 
aluminum-bronze and similar metals was but 
$12,300,000 (Great Britain, Mint, Fifty-ninth 
Annual Report of the Deputy Master and (Comp- 
troller . . . iQzSy London 1929, p. 152-53). 
However, this is probably a matter more of 
tradition than of rational expediency. 

The growth of modern banking systems and 
the revolutionary change in the position of gold 
subsequent to the World War have radically 
altered the composition of the aggregate of 
purchasing power in the advanced countries. 
Bank deposits subject to check have grown in 
importance relatively to all other forms, and 
paper money and banknotes have increased in 
proportion to metallic coin. If the comparison 
is made with conditions a century ago, when 
deposit banking was unknown over the greater 
part of the world and was in its infancy even 
in Great Britain and the United States, the 
contrast will be found even more striking. The 
proportion of their total purchasing power 
which individuals are prepared to hold in the 
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form of currency or bank deposits depends upon 
a variety of considerations, such as the dictates 
of custom, the magnitude of income, the aver- 
age size of payments to be made, the degree of 
confidence in tiie banking system, the freedom 
with which checks circulate. It is certain that 
with the growth of per capita wealth the pro- 
portion of purchasing power held in the form 
of bank deposits increases at the expense of the 
share held in the form of currency. 

The trends described above arc character- 
istic to a larger or smaller extent of all countries. 
Important differences between countries still 
persist, however, and these may be illustrated 
statistically despite the fact that detailed infor- 
mation on bank deposits is not always available 
and that tlie quantity of silver and other cur- 
rency in existence at any moment in a particular 
country is siibjcct to much doubt. Thus in the 
United States between 1927 and 1930 the ratio 
of the money in circulation to tlu; demand 
deposits held by the member hanks <;f the 
Federal Reserve system varied between 25 and 
27 percent. A comparison of these figures with 
similar measures for (icrinany and Poland is 
in.structive. On March 31, 1930, the balance 
sheets of the 92 credit banks, 21 state and 
provincial hanks, and 17 Giroccntralni of (Icr- 
many showed deposits j^ayable within seven 
days of 6,588,000,000 marks, w'hile the total 
currency in circulation at the same time was 

6.325.000. 000 ((ierrnany, Keichshank, Report 
of the Commissioner, Pcrlin, May J7, J930); 
that is, currency was nearly e<]ual to the volume 
of demand deposits. I’he total deposits lor 
Germany were shown at the same time as 

19.790.000. 000 marks; this would still give a 
ratio of currency to deposits of about 32 per- 
cent. On June 30, 1930, the total deposits of 
the Polish banking institutions were 2,908,000,- 
000 zlotys as compared to a currency circulatmn 
of 1,539,000,000 zlotys (Poland, Bank ol Po- 
land, Bulletin, 1930, no. 12); the ratio of cur- 
rency to deposits was thus over 50 percent. 
English banks do not distinguish between time 
and demand deposits, and no figures are avail- 
able for the circulation of subsidiary currency, 
but in June, 1930, deposits aggregated 1,788, - 
000,000 and notes outside the Bank of England 
amounted to 5^359,000,000, which would give 
a ratio of currency to deposits of about 20 per- 
cent; this is not substantially different from the 
American ratio if allowance is made for the 
roughness of the data. 

Similar although not quite as pronounced 
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differences between countries are found in the 
composition of the currency, although this 
necessarily depends largely on the presence or 
absence of a small note circulation. 'Phus it 
was found that the proportion of token cur- 
rency to total currency — the former being de- 
fined as “small notes, bronze and copper, 
nickel and aluminium, silver” — was 7.6 percent 
in the United States, 11.2 percent in (Jerinany, 
16.2 percent in Hungary and as high as 53.3 
percent in Poland (League of Nations, Memo- 
randum on Currency and Central Banks, 

JQjy, 2 vols., Geneva 1926, vol. i, p. 23-24). 
It is clear that the amount of divisionary money 
in circulation tends U) be greater, relatively to 
the total of all forms of money, in poor countries 
than in rich. 

T. E. Gregory 

Svr - ]\IoNrv; Credit; Banknotes; Bank Dfposits; 
Pai-fr Money; Coina(;l. 

Consult: Jfvfuis, W. S., Money atul the Mechanism of 
Exihatiffe (authorized ed. New York 1900); Miscs, 
Ludwit,', Thcoiie <Jes Celtics und der IJmlaufsmittel 
(ind ed. Munich 1924) pt. 1, ch. 111; llelfferich, Karl, 
JJas Celd (6th cd. Ltipsic J923), tr. by laiuis 
Infield, 2 \ols. (London 1927) vol. 11, chs. iv-v; 
Lau^hlin, J. Laurence, The Principles of Aloney (New 
Yotk 1903) ch. xv; Schmoller, Gustav, “LJber die 
AusbildunK einer richtiijen Scheidemunzpoluik vom 
14. bis ig jahrhundert” in Sthnwllcrs Jahrhuih, vol. 
xxn I igoo) 1247-74; C.mnhvrs, N Prat f tonal Aloney; 
a History of the Small Coins and Fractional Papei Cur- 
rent v tn the Vnited States (New York 1930); Kinlcy, 
David 'The Use of Credit Instruments in Payments in 
the United States, United States, National Monetary 
Coiniuission, Publications, vol. vi, no. 2 (WashinRton 
igi i); Fisher, Irving, The Purthasitifi Power of Money 
(2nd cd. New York 1 920). 

CURTIS, GEORGE WILLIAM (1824-92), 
American publicist and reformer. He was the 
son of an old and wealthy New England family. 
As a youth Curtis spent two years at Brook 
Fann, and he was well acquainted with the great 
literary and intellectual leaders of the day. An 
extended period of residence and travel in 
Europe, northern Africa and Asia Minor re- 
sulted in several volumes of travel papers and 
diaries and led him to decide upon a literary 
career. In an address to Wesleyan University 
students in 1856 on The Duty of the American 
Scholar to Politics and the Times (New York) he 
attacked the academician and urged the partici- 
pation of scholars in public affairs. His own 
political activity was confined chiefly to work as 
a publicist. As the editor of Harper's Weekly he 
had one of the most remarkable careers in 
American public life. Possessed of a clear and 
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lucid style and a keen sense of humor he exerted 
a profound influence in molding American 
public opinion. He was a frequent and powerful 
orator on public questions. 

Curtis early opposed partisanship and hide- 
bound party loyalty, demanding free discussion 
of all policie.s, and as the years passed party ties 
weighed less and less heavily upon him. He 
bolted the Republican party in the Blaine- 
Cleveland contest and became ‘‘the typical 
independent,” as well as a most influential 
leader. He was a firm believer in the merit 
system of appointments, played an important 
role in drafting the first civil service legislation 
and as chairman of the first National Commis- 
sion to Reform the Civil Service drafted a com- 
plete federal personnel policy. Curtis was an 
early protagonist of woman’s suffrage and in his 
last years as chancellor of the llniversity of the 
State of New York was active in educational 
work. He is an outstanding example of the 
middle class liberal intellectual, advocating 
social change by means of gradual reform under 
educated leadership. 

W. Buookk Graves 

Consult: Cary, Edward, Georfjr Wilharn (Jurtts (Bc)ston 
1894); I''f)ulkc, W. D., Fifihtin^' the Spoilsmen (New 
York lyiy); Oratiom and Addresses of Ceorffe William 
Curtis, ed. by C. E). Norton, 3 vols. (New York 1894). 

CURTIUS, ERNST (1814-96), German his- 
torian, archaeologist and geographer. Curtius 
was the son of a syndic of Liibeck. He traveled 
extensively in Greece between 1837 and 1840 
and was professor at the universities of Gottingen 
and Berlin. From 1844 to 1850 he was private 
tutor to the Prussian crown prince (later 
Frederick William iii) and for the rest of his 
life was intimately associated with the royal 
house of Prussia. This relation enabled him to 
secure the establishment of the Archaeological 
Institute at Athens in 1873, the remarkably fine 
maps of Athens in 1868 and 1876, and in 1881 
with the help of Moltke an equally good map of 
Attica. This connection also made possible the 
excavations of Pergamum and especially of 
Olympia beginning in 1875. The excavation of 
Olympia under his direction marks the begin- 
ning of an epoch in archaeology, for this was the 
first time that an ancient site had been system- 
atically and thoroughly unearthed by a large 
corps of specialists in every field (among them 
were such men as Dorpfeld and Furtwangler) 
and the results superbly and promptly pub- 
lished. 


His best known work, Griechische Geschichte 
(3 vols., Berlin 1857-67, 6th cd. 1887-89; tr. by 
A. W. Ward, 5 vols., rev. ed. London 1870-74), 
was marked by a romantic and religious idealism 
which completely lost sight of the Dionysian 
clement in ancient (freek civilization. It has 
been called a poetical vision rather than a 
scientific history. Defective in source criticism, 
skeptical realism, politics and the evaluation of 
economic and social forces, it is correspondingly 
strong in its delineation of the great movements 
of culture, in its treatment of an, religion, 
literature and the characters of the leailing men 
and above all in its j^ortrayal of the intimate rela- 
tion between the land and its civilization. 
Curtius was a disciple of the great geographer 
Karl Ritter, with whom he traveled at one time 
in Greece; and his best work, which is still a 
classic, is his Peloponnesos ; eine historisch- 
^eographische Beschreihung der Halbimel (2 vols., 
(iotha 1851 --52). 

W. A. Oldfather 

(Fmsult: Ernst Curtius: Ein Lehenshild in Brief en, cd. by 
F. Curtius ( 2 nd ed. Berlin 1913); Kcm, ()., in Allge- 
metne deutsihe Biographic, vol. xlvii (1Q03) 580-97; 
Fueter, E., Gesdiirhte der neueren llistoriographie, 
Handbuch der mittelalterlichen und neuron Ge- 
.schichte, pt. i (Munich 1911 ) p. 497-99- 

CURVE Fri'^riNG has for its purpose the 
graphical expression and quantitative formula- 
tion of functional or statistical relationships. 
Strictly speaking, it involves the use only of 
curves which can be described by an equation. 
In its looser meaning, however, the term in- 
cludes also the employment of free hand curves 
(jr of curves fitted with the help of smoothing 
computations. I’his latter operation is better 
described as graduation or smoothing. 

Curve fitting proper involves a choice of the 
form of an equation and of the method of 
fitting. In both of these stages the purpose of 
curve fitting is important in determining the 
choice. Even where only a concise description 
of the empirical data is sought, the investigator’s 
interest and purpose may lead him to formulate 
his criterion of the faithfulness of description 
in some specific terms and thus to limit more 
narrowly the field of his choice. Where the 
investigator is faced with the additional task 
of testing some hypothesis concerning the na- 
ture of the relationship, this hypothesis will 
dictate the type of equation chosen. 

Among the curves usually selected on such 
rational grounds some represent a mathematical 
expre.ssion of the hypothesis derived from the 
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study of the variable to which they are fitted. 
The normal curve of error or the normal proba- 
bility curve describes the distribution of a vari- 
able in which the units deviate from a central 
tendency, determined by a constant set of 
factors, as a result of an interaction of a large 
number of small, independent, disturbing forces. 
I’his curve states the relationship between the 
frequency of occurrence ami the size of the 
deviation from the central tendency, i.e. the 
nonnal. A number of variants of this curve, 
less definite logically, have been developed by 
Karl Pearson and by the Scandinavian .school 
of Thiele and Charlier. The demand or supply 
curves in economic analysis describe the rela- 
tionship between the price and the amount 
demanded or price and the supply offered They 
ii.sually embody the assumption that as the 
price rises demand declines and supply in- 
creases. More complex and clastic assumptions 
may also be matle in setting up equations for 
demand and siqiply curves, as was dout by 
II. L. Moore. 'The logistic and (iompertz curves 
in the analysis of population and industrial 
growth arc based on the assumjition that the 
absolute increment per unit of nine is deter- 
mined both liv the level already attained and 
by the distance to the fixed upper limit of 
growth. 'I’hc relationship is in its final form 
between the dependent variable and time. 

In other cases the bypothesi.s underlying the 
sclcctiim of the curve may be based merely on 
a mechanical analogy A typical attempt to 
apply to social data curves found useful in the 
natural sciences is the harmonic analysis of 
economic time scries tor the purpose of detect- 
ing hidden periodicity. In the simplest variant 
a sine curve is so fitted to the ilata as to reveal 
a typical cycle of fixed amplitude A somewhat 
more elastic procedure is to fit several sine 
curves, or analyze the time series in refcicnce 
to a more comjilcx mechanical analogy, tjcii- 
erally speaking, such analysis involves undue 
simplification and distortion of the complex 
variation.^ described by time series. 1 he me- 
chanical analogy is usually too rigid, and the 
failure to base the hypothesis upon a .study of 
the social phenomenon itself is apt to lead to 
difficulties. 

The use of the curves described above need 
not always involve the testing of a hypothesis* 
they could also be chosen merely because they 
firovidc a good description of the specific data 
.studied. I’here are many more cases of curve 
fitting in which only such empirical considera- 


tions are taken into account; the purpose may 
be merely to arrive at a compact description 
or to locate a “normal line,” a moving central 
tendency. A good example is tlie lit of parabolic 
curves to price series. This type of equation 
is chosen not because there exist rational 
grounds to suppti.se that the relationship be- 
tween price movements and time is necessarily 
expressed by a parabolic function, but because 
by increasing the order of the parabola one 
may get an increasingly closer fit; another reason 
is that the customary methods of fitting, such 
as that of least sejuares, arc easily applied to 
parabolic equations. 

Even when tlie choice of the equation form 
is based on empirical considerations, the pur- 
pose of the investigator may determine more 
specifically the criterion of what would con- 
stitute a good, simple, mathematically conven- 
ient description and hence indirectly the form 
of the equation. I’hus a simple compound 
interest curve may be chosen because one of 
its parameters is the average percentage rate of 
change. Or it may be considered important to 
minimize relativ^e rather llian absolute devia- 
tions of original data from the curve fitted. 
If this condition cannot i>e readily met by using 
a specific method of fitting, it may be advisable 
to select an exponential as the type of curve to 
be fitted. 

Once the form of the equation has been 
selected, wc h.ivc to ilecitle upon the method 
of calculating the constants of this ccpiation 
in such a way that the resulting specific curve 
will represent faithfully the data studied. There 
is a variety of such methods of evaluating con- 
stants. 'Fhe choice of method in each specific 
case will depend not (inly upon the more 
general considerations hearing on the criterion 
of g{)odness of fit but also upon empirical 
considerations relating to the peculiarities of 
the specific sample and, finally, upon such prac- 
tical considerations as the lalniriousness of the 
method and its applicability to the .selected 
equation form. 

For the determination of constants by mathe- 
matical rules it is necessary to have as many 
simultaneous equations as there are constants. 
The simple.st group of methods of fitting is 
based on the formation of such equations from 
single points (selected points). Thus in fitting 
a curve with three con.stants we may choose 
three points out of the mimher available in the 
sample studied, form three equations and deter- 
mine the constants by solving these equations. 
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A curve fitted by this method is bound to pass 
through these points, and the investigator will 
therefore attempt to select as such points those 
which represent the sample as faithfully as 
possible. One way of doing this is to divide the 
sample into as many sections as there are con- 
stants in the equation and to take the arithmetic 
means of these sections as selected points. The 
method of selected points replaces the numer- 
ous items of the sample by only a few points 
and may thus result in distortion. There is no 
a.ssurance that the computed curve will be as 
clo.se as possible to all of the items of the 
original data. 

A more precise and more commonly used 
method of fitting is that of least squares. In 
this method the constants of the selected equa- 
tion are so determined that the sum of the 
squares of the deviations of the original data 
from the curve is a minimum. As an empirical 
method of fitting it gives undue weight to items 
lying at the extreme ends of the curve; its use 
may therefore be misleading in some time series 
analyses. On the other hand, where the devia- 
tions of the original data from the curve can be 
assumed to follow a normal curve of error, the 
least squares method acquires a special theo- 
retical significance., because minimizing the sum 
of the squared errors assures a normal frequency 
distribution of deviations as closely concen- 
trated about its mean as is possible within the 
limitations of the specific sample. 

Another mathematical method of fitting is 
that of moments. A moment is the product of 
the value of a given item by its distance from 
the central value. The moments are of the zero, 
first, second and higher orders, as the distance 
from the central value is taken to the zero, first, 
seconil and higher powers, 'fhe method of 
moments consists in so evaluating the constants 
of the curve to be fitted that each of a number 
of the moments of this curve (equal to the 
number of unknown constants) shall equal the 
corresponding moments of the empirical set of 
data. In the ca.se of polynomials the method 
of moments apjilied to ordinates will give pre- 
cisely the same result as that of least squares. 
Moments, however, can be used in conjunction 
with the more complex curves, to which the 
least stjuares method is not directly applicable. 
This advantage is of particular iini)ortance in 
the fitting of freijuency curves, for which the 
application of the method of moments was 
extensively developed by Karl Pearson. In 
the case of skewed frequency curves another 


method, that of semi-invariants, developed by 
Thiele, makes possible a transformation of the 
equation which allows much easier fitting. 

Kach method of fitting involves a different 
system of weighting the influence of items of 
the specific sample on the constants of the 
eejuation and assumes therefore a different cri- 
terion of the goodness of fit. The test for the 
goodness of fit acquires a definite theoretical 
significance in cases where the deviations from 
the curves may be conceived as items in a 
normal frequency distribution and where the 
standard deviation of the data from the curve 
has therefore a certain probability value. I^'or 
this reason the usual goodness of fit tests as 
developed in .sampling theory are especially 
applicable to curves fitted to frequency dis- 
tributions, since in these cases the deviations 
of the empirical scries from the curve can be 
intcrpreteil as due to the effect of a number of 
independent, random causes. Even in these 
ca.st;s the use of such goodness of fit tests 
involves as.sumptions as to the nature of the 
universe which arc often impossible to verify. 
In time series, especially in the fitting of curves 
to describe secular movements or to represent 
the scatter diagram of a correlation table, the 
deviations arc subject to cyclical fluctuations 
and w'hcn taken in a certain time sequence are 
obviously dependent upon each other. In this 
type of analysis the usual tests for the goodness 
of fit, based u]>on the theory of sampling, arc 
of no special validity; the average and the 
standard deviation are merely summary meas- 
ures which obscure significant patterns in the 
time sequence of the deviations. Here the em- 
pirical judgment of the investigator, buttressed 
by some measures which take into account each 
cycle in the deviations, may be of greater value. 

The fitting of curves which arc not express- 
ible by simple mathematical equations is gen- 
erally called smoothing or graduation. The 
purpo.se of such graduation is not to establish 
functional or stati.stical relationships or even 
to arrive at compact descriptions; it is merely 
to eliminate seasonal, cyclical or erratic move- 
ments of the data. A more prcci.se mathematical 
definition of a smooth curve is implied in the 
usual test of smoothness: the smaller the sum 
of the squares of the third differences of suc- 
cessive points on the curve, the greater is the 
smoothne.ss. 

The simplest method of smoothing is of 
couree free hand. But the results depend too 
much upon individual skill and the judgment of 
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the investigator. The more numerous objective 
methods may be distinguished as falling into 
three groups. Polynomials may be fitted to 
successive sections of the data and mid-ordi- 
nates of the polynomials taken to form a smooth 
curve. The power of the polynomial employed 
may vary, and it is thus possible to distinguish 
methods bassed on second (or third) degree 
parabolas, and those based on fourth (or fifth) 
degree parabolas. Another group of methods 
involves replacing the original scries by points 
of a moving average derived by various sum- 
mation formulae. 'Phe simplest of these is based 
on the unweighted moving average, but as the 
requirement for smoothness becomes more rigid 
the number of items included in the average 
must be made larger and the weights assigned 
to successive items can no longer be kept equal. 
'I’hc smoothness of the weight diagram, i.c. 
the succession of the weights assigned in aver- 
aging to single items of the original series, is 
an important criterion in all smoothing meth- 
ods. In the summation method, as in that of 
polynomials, it becomes eventually tlic most 
important determining factor in .selecting the 
formula. Among the mimcrou.> summation 
schemes available wc may mention Spencer’s 
I5-U:rm formula, Spencer’s 21-tcrm formula, 
Kenchington ’s 27-tcrm formula and Macaulay’s 
formulae, the latter being especially useful in 
application to monthly series. A third group of 
methods is based on the probability method of 
smoothing suggested by Whittaker and made 
practical by Henderson. ’Phis method aims at 
making the sum of the squares of the tieviations 
of the data from the curve and k times the sum 
of the squares of third differences of the curve a 
minimum. 

Smoothing is an operation based on the idea 
that the ordinates of the sniootli curve should 
be influenced not only by the corresponding 
single item of the original scries hul also by a 
number of preceding and succeeding items. 
'Phe period for which items arc combined for 
the purpose of smoothing and the weights 
assigned to them in this combination should be 
decided not merely on the basis of technical 
considerations but also in conformity with gen- 
eral knowledge as to the extent to which the 
influence of factors mea.surcd by an item in a 
certain range of the series is carried over into 
other ranges of the same series. It is obviously 
unreasonable for some time series to have a 
method of smoothing in which an item in the 
year 1850 influences the ordinate of the smooth 
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curv'e in the year 1920. It is true, however, that 
if distant items arc included with negative 
weights, a more ckisely fitting and smoother 
graduation may result. Similarly, the goodness 
of smoothing should be judged not only with 
respect to technical criteria but also with refer- 
ence to the purpose of the operation. 'Phus in 
time .series the criteria aiul requirements vary 
as wc desire to smooth out only the random 
disturbances or also the seasonal fluctuations. 

Both curve fitting and smoothing can obvi- 
ously be used for purposes of interpolation; 
that is, for evaluating points lying between twt) 
given items of a series. There are of course 
other methods of interpolation which do not 
involve taking account of the entire series, as 
in the ease of curve fitting, or even of such 
consitlcralile .sections of it as are nece.ssary for 
graduation. While interpolation is usually made 
on the assumption that the movement of data 
between the given items prot'eeds in some regu- 
lar order, which may he described by a mathe- 
matical function <)r approximated by a free hand 
procetlure, this order for the limited section 
under di.scussion need not nece.ssarily he the 
same as in other parts of the series. It is true, 
however, that in interpolations carried through 
according to definite matlieinatical formulae the 
irnjilicit assiim}>tion is made that the formula 
used dcscTihcs properly the relationship be- 
tween the data in the .senes (dependent variable) 
and the scale (independent variable). In such 
cases one should interpolate along a curve which 
would provide a good fit for the entire .series. 

In curve fitting, graduation and interpolation, 
mathematics offers a \'aricty of methods, each 
ha.scd upon certain assumptions concerning the 
nature of the functional or statistical relation- 
ship studied, the relation between the curve 
and the deviations from it and the criterion of 
the goodness cif fit. An irnjiortant part of the 
analysis is the choice of that particular type of 
mathematical technique which is he.st suitctl to 
the purpose in hand and which is most in 
harmony with the available knowledge of the 
phenomenon studied, it is e.s.scntial to under- 
stand that each method is inseparable from its 
underlying as.sum}Uions, that there is no geff 
erally ideal procedure, that the purpo.se of the 
analysis is the real basis of choice of method 
and tliat consequently this purpose should be 
formulated precisely. If for some reason the 
mathematical technique employed is capable 
of yielding more exact and refined results than 
would be considered applicable to the particu- 
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lar case in the light of other knowledge of 
the subject, it is important to realize that the 
method is too powerful as compared with the 
data to which it is applied and that the meas- 
ures obtained cannot be more precise than the 
data from which they have been elicited. 

Simon Kuznets 

See: CoRRHLAnoN; I'KicQUENeY DisiHiriurioNs; Busi- 
ness Cycles; Secular Trend; Seasonal Fluctua- 
tions; Demand and Supply Curves; Forecasiing, 
Business; Prouahility; Statisiics. 

Consult: Whittaker, IC. 'l\, and Robinson, (J., 77 ie 
Calculus of Observations (anil ed. London 1926) chs. 
i-~iv, viii, ix-xi; Handbook of Mathematical Statistics, 
cd. by H. L. Rietz (Boston 1924) chs. iv, vii, x- xi; 
Brunt, David, Combination of Observations (C’am- 
briilKC, EnK- 1917); Mcrnrnan, M., A Text-book on 
the Method of Least Squares (Hth ed. New York 1911); 
Elderton, W. P., Frequency Curves and Correlation 
(2nd ed. Ixmdon 1927) chs. i-11, xi; Tables for Statis- 
ticians and liiomctruians, ed. by Karl IVarsim (3rd 
ed. Ijondon 1930); Fisher, Arne, The Mathematual 
Theory oj Probabilities, tr. from Danish by Charlotte 
Dickson and W. Bonynge (2nd ed. New Yoik 1922) 
pt. ii; Henderson, K., Graduation of Mortality and 
Other Tables (New Yoik 1919); Macaulay, Frederick 
K., The Smoothtnfi of Time Series (New York 1931); 
Kunninis', 'I'. R., Empirual Formulas (New York 
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CURZON, GKORCIE NATHANIKT., First 
Marquess Curzon oe Kedlfston (1859 - 1925), 
English statesman and colonial administrator. 
Curzon’s mastery of Asiatic political problems, 
to which he had devoted himself after a brilliant 
career at Eton and IJalliol, led to his appoint- 
ment in 1 899 as viceroy and governor general of 
India. 'Fhc vigor of his benevolently autocratic 
administration (1S99-1905), while it aroused 
serious controversy both in England and India, 
contributed materially to the rapiil transforma- 
tion which India was undergoing in its eco- 
nomic life. His concern for the welfare of the 
masses who subsisted by agriculture prompted 
him to make in their interests many important 
innovations, such as the introduction and en- 
forcement of a coherent policy regarding land 
revenue settlement and administration, the re- 
duction of taxes on salt and land, the establish- 
ment of agricultural banks and cooperative 
credit societies to protect the peasantry against 
money lenders, and the promotion of technical 
education and improved agricultural methods 
through the creation of the Imperial Agricultur- 
al Department and the Agricultural Institute. 
At the same time he gave great encouragement 
to the business development of India, establish- 
ing the Department of Commerce and Industry 


and carrying into effect long pending currency 
and mining reforms as well as railway and irriga- 
tion projects. He sought to invest his regime 
with glamour, efficiency and a reputation for 
inflexible justice, but his devices for appealing 
to Indian sentiment ignored the rise of national- 
istic feeling. Many of his policies, especially the 
partition of Bengal and university reorganiza- 
tion, provoked a volume of resentment which 
hastened the movement for Indian home nile. 
Curzon was also largely influential in securing 
the realignment of British Asiatic policy, with 
the defense of India by land as its pivot. This 
was manifested especially in the assertion of 
British hegemony in the Persian Gulf, the 
opening up of Tibet and the reorganization of 
the northwest frontier. He returned to England 
in 1905 and his subsequent career, which he con- 
cluded as foreign secretary from 1919 to 1924, 
was without distinction. Handicapped by his 
hauteur and love of display as well as by certain 
temperamental weaknesses, he was ineflective 
despite his unrivaled ma.stery of facts in enforc- 
ing his views and may be thought to have re- 
tarded rather than advanced the settlement of 
Europe. 

Ij-land H. Jenks 

Works: Russia in Central Asia in iSSo (London 1SH9); 
Persia and the Persian Question, 2 vols. (1 .ondon 1 892); 
Problems of the Far East (London 1894, 2nd cd. 1896); 
Frontiers (Oxford 1907); Prttuiples and Methods of 
University Reform (Oxford 1909); Jiritish Goz'ernment 
in India, 2 vols. (London 1925); heaves from a P'ice- 
roy's Notebook (London 192b). See also a collection of 
his speeches. Lord Curzon in India, ed. by Thomas 
Raleigh (London 1906). 

Consult: Ronaldshay, L. V. L. D., Life of Lord Curzon, 

3 vols. (Ixindon 1928); Fraser, Lovat, India under 
Curzon and After (l.ondon 191 1 ); Lawrence, W. R., 
The India We Seri'vd (London 1928); Mowal, R. B., 
History of European Diplonuuy, (London 

1927); Marriott, J. A. R.,“Lord Curzon of Kedleston” 
in Edinburgh Reinere, vol. ccxlviii (1928) 229-48. 

CUSA, NICHOLAS OF. See Nicholas of 
C lT.SA. 

CUSHING, CALEB (1800-79), American 
jurist, statesman and diplomatist. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard in 1817 Cushing devoted him- 
self for some years to law' atid political economy, 
contributing essays on these and kindred sub- 
jects to the North Ameruan Review and other 
periodicals as well as translating into English 
(Boston 1S21) Pothier’s Traite des cuntrats de 
huage maritime. In 1826 he published a short 
but vigorous treatise, A Summary of the Practical 
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Principles of Political Economy (Cambridge, 
Mass.), in which lie defended the protective 
tariff. From 1835 to 1843 Cushing was a member 
of Congress, where in 1841 he broke with the 
Whig party to uphold President 'Pyler, who later 
nominated him secretary of the treasury'; but he 
was rejected by the Senate. As the iirst American 
commissioner to China Cushing negotiated the 
Treaty of Wang-Hiya in 1S44 providing for the 
opening of the ports of China to United States 
trade. He served with great distinction as attor- 
ney general of the United States from i«S53 to 
1857, ^'cnderiug highly significant opinions, 
among which was that favoring enforcement of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. He acted as counsel for 
the United States at the arbitration of the 
Alabama claims in 1871 and i<S72, where his 
linguistic and legal skill was hcljiful in the 
successful .settlement of the dispute. He pub- 
lished the proceedings of this arbitration in The 
Treaty of Washi}l^ton (New' York 1873) Presi- 
dent Grant nominated him chief justice of the 
United States Supreme Court in 1S73 but with- 
drew the nomination on account of partisan 
opposition. From 1874 to 1S77 Crushing was 
mini.ster to Spain, and it was diinng this period 
that his final contributions to diplomacv and 
the furtherance of international good will were 
made. 

Ci.Ai’DE Moori FlUSS 

Other u'orks: Rri'ini, Ilistorual and Political of the 
hate Revolution tn France, 2 vols. (Boston 
Rennmsien(c<i of Spain, 2 \<j1s. (Host(ni United 

States, Uepartment ot Justice, OJfutal Opinions of the 
Attorneys Oetieral of the United States, \ols m viii 
(WashinRton 185(1 S''')- 

(Jonsult. loicss, U. M., 'I'he Life of Caleb ( lushttifi, 
Z vols. (New York 1023): burvf)ort (Ma.s.s.) 

C’lly Ckmncil, A Memorial of Caleb Cushing (New- 
buryport 1870); Lvman, Anson M., "Ualeb UushinK” 
in Creen Baf>, vol. XMV {\S)\z) 54s 57- 

CUSIIING, FRANK HAMILTON 11857- 
1900), American ethnologist. 1 Ic was the son of a 
Pennsylvania country doctor and jihilosopher 
and was largely .self-educated. He early became 
interested in Indian remains and Indians and 
from boyhood combined collecting, acute obser- 
vation and manual training in reproducing 
primitive invention and technology with much 
fantasy enactment of the prehistoric. With the 
stimulation and enctiuragcment of George 
Kennan, Lewis H. Morgan, L. W. Ledyard, 
Spencer Baird and j. W. Powell he did work for 
the Smithsonian Institution at the age of eight- 
een and became at twenty-two a member of the 


Bureau of American Ethnology, with which 
organization he remained connected until his 
death. He lived at Zuhi from 1879 to 1885, 
excavated there and in the Gila .valley from 1886 
to 1888 and in Florida in 1895. Intense, intui- 
tional, mystic, neurotic and in chronic ill health, 
with a streak of e.vhibitioni.sm, Cushing pos- 
sesseil imagination and vivid insight amounting 
at times to genius and iniluenced mo.st w'orkers 
with whom he had personal contact. He had an 
extraordinary knowledge of Zufti, but the funda- 
mental monograph on the culture is by a suc- 
cessor, Matilda C. Stevenson, while his own 
writings for the most part remain disjointed 
fragments. 

Cushing was no cabinet philosopher. He 
craved contact with phenomena, but he inter- 
preted them from w'ithin him.self — he “knew'” 
their meaning with immediacy. When he pre- 
sented data in organization it was according to 
.some dramatic or symbolic system charged with 
signifii'ance by his persiuiality. He derived the 
Zuhi numeral words elaborately and fantastically 
from a philo.sojihy of hand inanijiulation in 
counting. Pottery was to him a product of at- 
tempts to represent that which intere.sled primi- 
tive man in nature and a bv-product of the use of 
ba.skctry . Wh(“n he found two types of burial and 
artifacts in (iila mins he did not interpret them 
to be the remains of two successive culture 
periods, as they are now explained, but con- 
sidered them evidence that society had been 
.-.tratifieil into priestly nobles with esoteric rites 
and uninformed commoners. His observations 
were of the kc'enest, but almost impo.ssible to 
tliscntanglc from his imaginings. 

A. L. KroF’BER 

Important works. Zuhi Fetithes (WashinRton 1883); 
“A .Study of Pueblo Pottery as Illustratnc of Zurii 
Culture CJrowth" in Ihiitetl States, Bureau of Ameri- 
can Ethnology, Annual Report, Vol. iv (l88()) 467 - 
521; Outlines of Zuhi Creation Mvt/is (Washington 
iSyb); “Manual C'oncepts,” “Primitive Copper 
Working,” and “'Phe Airtiw” in American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. V (i8g2) 28^ -317, vol. vii (18^4) 93- 117, 
and vol. viii (1895) 307 -49, Zuhi Hreadstuff, Indian 
Notes and Monographs, vol. viii (New York 1920), 
published originally in Millstone, vtils. ix-x (1884-85); 
“Preliminary Notes on . . . the Hcrnenway . . . 
Expedition” in International ('ongress of American- 
ists, Compte-rendu, vol. \ii (1890) 151-94; “Explora- 
tion of Ancient Key Dwellers’ Remains” in American 
Philosophical Society, Proceedings, vol. xxxv (1896) 
329-448; Zuhi Folk Tales, a collection (New York 
1901, new ed. 1931). 

Consult: American Anthropolojjist, n. s., vol. ii (1900) 
354-80, 768-71; Scientific American, vol. Ixxxii (1900/ 
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CUSTODl, PIETRO (1771-1842), Italian 
journalist and economist. Custodi was a native 
of Piedmont and a lawyer by profession. During 
the period of unrest preceding the Napoleonic 
reorganization of Italy he became editor of two 
short lived republican newspapers, La tribuna 
del papolo and J/amiro della liberta italiana. 
Napoleon caused him to be arrested but after 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Italy he 
restored him to favor, apjiointing him secretary 
general of the finance department of Milan and 
later state councilor. Under the empire Custodi 
was created baron. His fame rests upon the great 
Scrittori classici italiani di economia poliiica 
(50 vols., Milan 1H03- 16), in which he col- 
lected and elucidated with biographical and 
critical notices the w ritings of the chief Italian 
economists from the earliest times down to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 'I’o Custodi 
more than to any other individual is due the 
credit for the propagation throughout the 
scholarly world of the economic ideas evolved in 
Italy before Adam Smith. Many of the works in- 
cluded in his collection, such as the lectures of 
lleccaria, had never before been printed. 
Custodi also published (^esare Beccaria (Padua 
1811), one of the early biographies of the great 
penologist, and Storia di Alilano (4 vols., 
Milan 1824 25; later ed. 2 vols., Florence 1851), 
including and continuing the work by Pietro 
Verri. "Fogclher witli (iioja and Romagnosi he 
founded in 1824 (hii noli universali di economia 
publica, which remained unlil its discontinuance 
in 1871 the leading Italian economic review. 

Luigi Einaudi 

Consult’. SiinKior^io G., Pietro Custodi, economista 
(Horence 1875). 

CUSTOM. The word custom is used to apply 
to the totality of behavior patterns which are 
carried by tradition and lodged in the group, as 
contrasted with the more random personal 
activities of the individual. It is not properly 
applicable to those a.spccts of communal activity 
which are obviously determined by biological 
considerations. The habit of eating fried chicken 
is a custom, but the biologically determined 
habit of eating is not. 

Custom is a variable common sense concept 
which has served as the matrix for the develop- 
ment of the more refined and technical anthro- 
pological concept of culture. It is not as piurely 
denotative and objective a term as culture and 
has a slightly affective tjuality indicated by the 
fact that one uses it more easily to refer to 


geographically remote, to primitive or to bygone 
societies than to one’s own. When applied to the 
behavior of one’s own group the term is usually 
limited to relatively unimportant and unfor- 
malizetl behavior patterns which lie between in- 
dividual habits and s(jcial institutions. Cigarette 
smoking is more readily called a custom than is 
the trial of criminals in court. However, in deal- 
ing with contemporary Chinese civilization, 
with early Babylonian culture or with the life of 
a primitive Australian tribe the functional equiv- 
alent of such a cultural pattern as our court trial 
is designated as custom. The hesitation to de- 
scribe as custom any type of behavior in one’s 
own group that is not at once collective and 
devoid of major importance is perhaps due to 
the fact that one involuntarily prefers to put the 
emphasis either on significant individualism, in 
which case the word habit is used, or on a 
thoroughly rationalized and formalized collec- 
tive intention, in which case the term institution 
seems in place. 

Custom is often used interchangeably with 
convention, tradition and mores, but the conno- 
tations are not quite the same. Convention 
emphasizes the lack of inner necessity in the 
behavior pattern and often implies some 
measure of agreement, express or tacit, that a 
certain mode of behavior be accepted as proper. 
The more symbolic or indirect the function of a 
custom, the more readily is it referred to as a 
convention. It is a custom to write with pen and 
ink; it is a convention to use a certain kind of 
paper in formal correspondence. Tradition 
emphasizes the historic background of cusUrtn. 
No one accuses a community of being wanting 
in customs and conventions, but if these are not 
felt as possessed of considerable antiquity a 
community is said to have few if any traditions. 
The difference between custom and tradition is 
more subjective than objective, for there are few 
customs whose complete explanation in terms of 
history does not take one back to a remote 
antiquity. 'Fhc term mores is best reserved for 
those customs which connote fairly strong 
feelings of the rightness or wrongness of modes 
of behavior. The mores of a people arc its un- 
fomiulated ethics as seen in action. Such terms 
as custom, institution, convention, tradition and 
mores are, however, hardly capable of a precise 
scientific definition. All of them are reducible to 
social habit or, if one prefers the anthropological 
to the p.sychological point of view, to cultural 
pattern. Habit and culture are terms which can 
he defined with some degree of precision aitl 
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should always be substituted for custom in 
strictly scientific discourse, habit or habit sys- 
tem being used when the locus of behavior is 
thought of as residing in the individual, cultural 
pattern or culture when its locus is thought of as 
residing in society. 

From a biological standpoint all customs arc 
in origin individual habits which have become 
diffused in society through the interaction of 
individual upon individual. 'I’hesc diffused or 
socialized habits, how’cver, tend to maintain 
themselves because of the unbroken continuity 
of the diffusion process from generation to 
generation. One more often sees custom helping 
to form individual habit than individual habit 
being made over into custom. In the main, group 
psychology takes precedence o\cr imlividual 
psychology. In no society, however primitive or 
remote in time, are the interactions of its mem- 
bers not controlled by a comjilev network of 
custom. Kven at an early stage of the palaeolithic 
period human beings must have been ruled by 
custom to a very considerable extent, as is shown 
by the rather sharply delimited tvpes of arti- 
facts that were made and the inf<Tences that 
can be drawn from some of these as to beliefs 
and attitudes. 

The crystallization of individual Jiabit into 
custom is a jirocess that can be followed out 
theoretically rather more easily than illustrated 
ill practise. A distinction can be made betw'ecn 
customs of long tenure and customs of short 
tenure generally known as fa.shions. Fashions 
are set by a specific individual or group of indi- 
viduals. When they have bad a long enough lease 
of life to make it seem unimportant to recall the 
source or original locality of the behavior pattern, 
they have become customs. 'I'he habit of wearing 
a hat is a custom, but the habit of wearing a 
particular style of hat is a fashion subject to 
fairly rapid change. In the sphere of laiumagc 
custom is generally referred to as usage. Tn- 
cryslallized usages of speech are linguistic 
fashions, of which slang forms a particular 
variety. Food habits too form a well rceogniz-cd 
set of customs, within which arise human 
variations that may be called fashions of food 
and that tend to die out after a brief period. 
P'ashions are not to be considenrxl as additions 
to custom but rather as experimental variations 
of the fundamental themes of custom. 

In course of time isfilatcd beha\ ior patterns 
of a customary nature tend to group themselves 
into larger configurations which have a formal 
cohesion and which tend to be rationalized as 
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functional units whether they are such histor- 
ically or not. The whole history of culture has 
been little more than a ceaseless effort to connect 
originally independent modes of behavior into 
larger systems and to justify the secondar^^ cul- 
ture complexes by an unconscious process of 
rationalization. An excellent example of such a 
culture complex, w'hich derives its elements 
from thousands of disparate customs, is the 
modem musical system, which is undoubtedly 
felt by those who make use of it to be a well 
compacted functional w'holc with various ele- 
ments that are functionally interdependent. 
Historically, however, it is verv easy to prove 
that the system of musical notation, the rules of 
harmony, the instrumental teehniejues, the 
patterns of niusical eomi>osition and the eonven- 
tional uses of particular instruments for specific 
piirpjises arc independently ilcrivable from 
customs of very different provenience and of 
very different age, and that it is only by slow 
processes of transfer of use and progressive 
integration of all these socialized modes of be- 
havior that they ha\t come to help each other 
out in a complex system of unified meanings. 
Hundreds of parallel instances could be given 
from such diverse fields ol social activity as 
language, arcluteclure, political organization, 
industrial technique, religion, warfare and social 
etiquette. 

The impermanence of custom is a truism. 
Belief in the rapidity of change of custom is 
exaggerated, how'ever, because it is precisely the 
comparatively slight divergences from what is 
socially established that arouse attention. A 
comparison of American life today with the life 
of a mediaeval Knglish town would in the larger 
perspective of cultural anthiopology illustrate 
rather the relative permanence of culture than 
its tendency to change. 

The disharmony which cumulatively results 
fiom the use of UkiIs, insighu or other manipu- 
lative types of behavior which had enriched the 
cultural stock in trade of society a little earlier 
results in change of custom. I'hc introduction of 
the automoliile, for instance, was not at first felt 
as necessarily disturbing custom, but in the long 
run all those customs appertaining to visiting 
and other modes of disposing of one’s leisure 
time have come to be seriously modified by the 
automobile as a [low^er contrivance. Amenities of 
social intercourse fell to he obstructive to the 
free utilization of this new source of power tend 
to be dismissed or abbreviated. Disharmony 
resulting from the rise of new values also makes 
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for change in custom. For example, the greater 
freedom of manner of the modern woman as 
contrasted with the far more conventionally cir- 
cumscribed conduct of women of generations 
ago has come about because of the rise of a 
new attitude toward woman and her relation to 
man. The influences exerted by foreign peoples, 
e.g. the introduction of tea and coilee in occi- 
dental society and the spread of parliamentary 
government from countrY to country, arc 
stressed by anthropologists more than by the 
majority of historians and sociologists as deter- 
minants of change. Most popular examples of 
the imposition of fashions which jiroceed from 
strategic |>ersonalities arc probably fanciful anti 
due to a desire to drainati/e the operation of the 
more impersonal factors, which are much more 
important in the aggregate than the specific- 
personal tines. With the gradual spread of a 
cu.storn mat is largely symbolic and characteris- 
tic of a selected ptirtion of the population, the 
fundamental reason for its continuance weakens, 
so that it either dies out or Mkes on an entirely 
new function. 'I’his mechani.sm is particularly 
noteworthy m the life of language. Locutions 
which are considered smart or chic because they 
are the property of pritaleged circles arc soon 
taken up by the masses and then die because of 
their lianality. A much more powerful and exact 
knowledge of the nature of individual interac- 
tion, particularly as regards the unconscious 
transfer of feeling, is needed before a really 
satisfying theory of cultural change can be 
formulated. 

'Fhose customs surMve the longest which 
either correspond to .so basic a human need that 
they cannot well be seriously changed or else 
are of such a nature that they can easily be 
functionallv reinterpreted. .'\n example of the 
former type of persi.stence is the custom of 
having a mother suckle her child, 'i’here are 
numerous departures from this rule, yet both 
modern America and the more primitive tribes 
preserxe as a custom a mode of behavior which 
obviously lies close to the life of man in nature. 
An example of the- latter type of persistence, 
which may be called adaptive persistence, is 
language, which teruls to remain fairly true to 
set form but which is constantly undergoing re- 
interpretation in accordance with the demands 
of the civilization which it serves. For example, 
the word robin refers in the United States to a 
very different bin! from the English bird that 
was originally meant. The word could linger on 
w ith a modified meaning because it is a symbol 


and therefore capable of indefinite reinterpre* 
tation. 

I’hc word survival should not be used for a 
custom having a clearly defined function which 
can be shown to be different from its original 
place and significance in culture. When used in 
the latter, looser sense the word survival threat- 
ens to lose all useful meaning. There are few 
customs among us today which are not survivals 
in this sense. 'Fhere are, however, certain cus- 
toms which it is difficult to rationalize on any 
count and which may be looked upon as anal* 
figous to rudimentary organs in biology. The 
useless buttons in modern clothing are often 
citeil as an e.xamplc of such survivals. The use of 
Roman numerals alongside of Arabic numerals 
may also be considered a survival. On the whole, 
however, it seems safest not to use the word toe 
freely, for it is difficult to prove that any cus- 
tom, no matter how apparently' lacking in util- 
ity or how far removed from its original appli- 
cation, is entirely devoid of at least symbolic 
meaning. 

Custom is stronger and more persistent in 
primitive than in modern societies. The primi- 
tive group is smaller, so that a greater degree of 
conformity is psychologically necessary. In the 
more sophisticated eoinmiinity, which numbers 
a far larger total of individuals, departure from 
custom on the part of a few selected individuals, 
who may in turn prove instrumental for a change 
of culture in the community at large, does not 
matter so much for ihe solidarity of the group to 
begin with, because the chance individual of the 
group finds himself reinforced by the vast 
majority of his fellow men and can do without 
the further supinirt of the deviants. 'Fhc primi- 
tive community has also no written tradition to 
appeal to as an impersonal arbiter in matters of 
custom and therefore puts more energy into the 
conservation of what is transmitted through 
activity and oral tradition. 'Fhc presence ot 
documents relieves the individual from the 
necessity of taking personal responsibility for 
the perpetuation of custom, h'ar too great stress 
is usually laid on the actually conserving, as con- 
trasted with the symbolically conserving, power 
of the written word. Custom among primitive 
peoples is apt to derive some measure of sacred - 
ness from its association with magical and reli- 
gi<jus procedures. When a certain type of activity 
is linked with a ritual which is in turn apt to be 
associated w ith a legend that to the native mind 
explains the activity in question, a radical de- 
parture from the traditionally conserved pattern 
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of behavior is felt as blasphemous or perilous to 
the safety of the group. There is likewise a far 
lesser division of labor in primitive communities 
than in our own, which means that the forces 
making for experimentation in the solution of 
technical problems are proportionately di- 
minished. 

In the modern world custom tends to be much 
more conservative in the rural districts than in 
the city, and the reasons are similar to those 
given for the greater persistence of custom 
among primitive peoples. I'he greater scatter of 
the rural population does not generally mean the 
more intensive individual cultivation of the 
forms of custom but rather a compensatory 
effort to correct the threats of di.stance by con- 
formity. 

Within a complex community, such as is 
found in modern cities, custom tends to be more 
persistent on the whole in the less sophisticated 
groups. Much depends on the symbolism of a 
custom. 'I'here are certain types of custom, par- 
ticularly such as are symbolic of status, which 
tend to be better conserved in the more so- 
phisticated or wealthy groups than in the less 
sophisticated. 'I'he modern American custom, 
for instance, of having a married woman keep 
her maiden name is not likely soon to take root 
among the very wealthy, who here join hands 
with the unsophisticated majority, while the 
custom is being sparsely diffused among the 
intellectual middle class. 

The varying degrees of conservatism in re- 
gard to cu.stom can be illustrated in the behavior 
of a single individual because of the different 
types of social particijiation into which he 
enters. In England, for instance, the same indi- 
vidual may be in the vanguard of custom as a 
I>ondoncr but insistent on the preservation of 
rural custom as a country squire. An .American 
university man may be disdainful of customary 
opinion in his faculty club but be meekly ob- 
servant of religious custom on Sunday at 
church. Loyalty or departure from custom is not 
a simple function of temperament or personality 
but part and parcel of the symbolism of multiple 
participation in society. 

Custom is generally referred to as a constrain- 
ing force. The conflict of individual will and 
social compulsion is familiar, but even the most 
forceful and self-assertive individual needs to 
yield to custom at most points in order that he 
may gain leverage, as it were, for the imposition 
of his personal will on society, whicli cannot be 
conquered without the implicit capture of social 


consent. The freedom gained by the denial of 
custom is essentially a subjective freedom of 
escape rather tlian an efl'ective freedom of con- 
quest. Custom makes for a powerful economy in „ 
the learning of the individual; it is a symbolic 
affimiation of the solidarity tif the group. A by- 
product of these fundamental functions of cus- 
tt>m is the nnire sentimental value which results 
from an ability to link the present and the past 
and thus to establish a larger ego in time, which 
supplements with its authority the larger ego 
represented by the community as it functions in 
the present. 

The formulation of customs in the sphere of 
the rights and duties of individuals in their 
manifold relations leads to law. It is not useful 
to use the term law, as is often vaguely done in 
dealing with primitive societies, unless the en- 
forcement of customaiy activity be made explic- 
it, being vx'sted in particular indivuliials or 
bodies of individuals, 'rhere are no societies that 
arc wholly free from the binding force of implic- 
it law, but as there are also many primitive 
societies which recogni/t some type of legal 
procedure it seems much better to speak of law 
only in the latter ease. There are, for instance, 
few Ameriani Indian tribes in which customary 
ohligatK ns are recognizcti as a syst(*ni of law that 
is capable of enforcement by the community. 
Psychologically law prevails, but not institu- 
tionally. This is in rather shai]) contrast to the 
Icg.il procedure \\ liich has been developed by the 
majority of African tribes. Here there is not 
merely the law of custom in an implicit sense 
but the perfectly explicit recognition of rules of 
conduct and of punishment for their infringe- 
ment, with an elaborate method of discovering 
guilt and with the power of inflicting punish- 
ment vested in the king. 'Phe example of African 
law indicates that the e.s.sential difference be- 
tween custom and law docs not lie in the 
difference between oral tradition and the written 
formulation of custom. Law can emerge from 
custom long before the development of writing 
and has demonstrably done so in numerous 
case.s. When custom has the p.sychological com- 
pulsion of law but is not controlled by society 
through the imposition of explicit penalties it 
may be called ethics or, more primitively, 
mores. It is difficult to distinguish law and ethics 
in the more simple forms of society. Both 
emerge from custom but in a somewhat diver- 
gent manner. Mundane or human sovereignty 
becomes progressively distinguished from social- 
ly diffused or supernatural or impersonal sever- 
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cignty. Custom controlled by the former is law; 
custom controlled by the latter is ethics. 

I’hc agencies instrumental in the formation 
. of custom are for the most part quite impersonal 
in character and implicit in the mere fact of 
human interrelationships. There are also more 
self-conscious agencies ffjr the perpetuation of 
custom. Among these the most imjiortant arc 
law and religion, the latter particularly in the 
form of ati organized church and priesthood. 
There are also organizations which are senti- 
mentally interested in the conservation of 
customs which threaten to go out of use. In the 
modern world one often sees a rather weak 
nationalistic cause bolstered up by the somewhat 
artificial fostering of archaic custom. Much of 
the ritualism of the modern Scfittish clans is 
secondarily rather than lineally conser\^ativc. 

If complicated forms ot conscious manipula- 
tion of ideas and techniques which rule the 
modern world are excluded from the range of 
the term custom, the force of custom may be 
said to be gradually lessening. 'The factors W'hich 
favor this weakening of custom are: the growing 
division of labor with its tendency to make 
society less and less homogeneous; the growing 
spirit of rationalism, in the light of which much 
of the justification of custom fades away; the 
growing tendency to break away from local 
tradition; and, iinally, the greater store set by 
indixiduality. 'fhe ideal which is latent in the 
motlern mind wouUI seem to be to break up 
custom into the two poles of individually 
determined habit on the one hand and of large 
scale institutional planning ftir the major enter- 
prises of mankind on the other. 

Edward Sapir 
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the Social Sciences 

CUSTOMARY LAW. In its origin customary 
law appears to be only a differentiated form of 
general custom. The basis of both law and cus- 
tom is precedent, which, according to Holland, 
is illastratcd by “the mode in which a path is 
formed across a common.” One man crosses 
eithe.* by accident or design; others are likely to 
follow in the same track until a path is worn. 
Pollock cites the child’s appeal to precedent in 
order to avoid some present parental prohibi- 
tion, and the force of habit prevails in the whole 
early history of the race. But while the mechan- 
ical repetition of acts explains the origin of many 
usages which come to be recognized as law, it 
does not indicate the point at which the differ- 
entiation between law and custom occurs. 

'I’he problem of the nature of customary law 
has been prominent in juristic llieory, and the 
conclusions reachetl by jurists have depended 
upon their views of the nature of law in general. 
The two dominating modern theories have been 
those of the analytical school of Austin and the 
historical school of Savigny. The former, re- 
garding law as the command of the political state 
prescribing a certain line of conduct in all cases 
of a similar character, enforceable by specific 
sanctions in the event of disobedience, has 
tended to slight customary law and scarcely to 
admit its existence. On the other hand, the 
historical school has tended to exalt customary 
law as a spontaneous expression of the genius of 
a })eoj)le, arising from its juristic C(insciousne.ss 
and determining subjectively when rules shall 
be regarded as legal. Later jurists have variously 
exhibited the influence of both views. 

Thus Maine issues a warning against the 
application of the Austinian view as a te.st of 
ciLSlomary law. He implies that custom begins 
to be law when it is brought into dispute and 
some means is j>rovidcd for declaring or recog- 
nizing its obligatory character. According to 
Munroe Smith customary law arises at “the 
point at which the infliction of penalties affecting 
the property or the person begins to be assured.” 
In other words, custom does not become law 
until it acquires a clear and definite sanction. 
However much this may be true of a mature 
legal system, the better opinion is that it is not 
true of customary law. In early law .sanctions are 
often imperfect and informal. Thus hardly any- 
thing more can be said than that custom be- 
comes law when it is recognized in some way as 
governing a class of relations segregated as 
juridical, i.c. the family, debt, injury. 

Although it is difficult to say exactly when 
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custom becomes law, it is possible to single out recital of the Thing rules of procedure every 
some of the factors in the transition. A custom summer. 

comes to be accompanied by son\e ceremonial, But even where popular approval is appar- 
borrowed no doubt from religious ritual but ently necessary, it is of course the functionaries 
really differentiating the transaction as creating to whom the right of interpretation of customary 
relations of an obligatory or formal character, law has been entrusted rather than the whole 
The Hindu Brahma vivaha or the Roman body of the people who shape it. For they not 
confarreatio and mancipatory sale may be cited only declare what that law is but their utterances 
as instances. The religious nature of the cere- afford a precedent for similar declarations therc- 
mony gives the relations it creates a particular after. Just as general custom is developed by 
solemnity. Primitive formalism, itidecd, sur- following precedent, so customary law' grows 
rounds the transactions of everyday life. Another and expands in the form of such decisions, 
step toward juridical consciousness may be Customary law' thus becomes a system of “case 
illustrated by the regulations and safeguards law,” differing, however, from the modern type 
that begin to surround the right of self-help — a in the character of its authors. As Vinogradoff 
prominent feature of primitive relations. The has very well put it, “we may say that customary 
imperfectly obligatory character of early law is law' appears as the ludge-made law ol periods 
emphasized by the preservation of fictions of when the jutlges are still intimately connected 
voluntarism in procedure, which tlius helps to w'ith tl;e people they rej>rcsent, ami feel bound 
stress its customary basis. to declare popular legal lore rather than to 

It is a particular characteristic of customary supply links in a system of learning.” 
law that the availability of a judge is more im- The historical school conceived of customary 
portant than the availability of settled rules of law' as the expression ol tlie genius of a whole 
law. 'Phe right of judgment thus has to be vested people. But in truth customary law is at first 
in .some person or cla.ss of pensons, e.g. in the di.stinetly local and the law of only a very small 
priestly or aristocratic class; Imt Liter resort is locality at that. This is, indeed, one of the condi- 
had to more popular “law^ finders.” Customary tions of its growth. But as the customs of con- 
law, then, represents that intermetliarv stage in tiguous or affiliated tribes are likely to be .similar, 
juridical evolution when law' has ceased to be at least in their broader aspects, the political 
conceived simply as the will of the gods, fas union of tribes through com) uc.st usually results 
(compare also the Hindu dharma), and its trans- in the development ol a customary law common 
gression as nefas, entailing the divine dis- to the peojffe of a whole area. Hut naturally the 
pleasure, and an additional sanction has been process would not always be eomjffete, for some 
fountl in the fact that judgments are supposed to localities cling more tenaciously to their customs 
derive their force from the existence of popular than others. 

custom. Above all, customary law', being a primitive 

'I’he law finders have been very important in form of positive law, flourishes as unw ritten law. 
the early development of many systems. The “FXcept this,” declares Sir Henry Maine, “there 
early Roman law was known chicfl> to the Col- is no such thing as unwritten law.” As soon as 
lege of Pontiffs, to which even the judges re- writing begins to be generally employed, law 
sorted and which private parties consulted le- correspondingly ceases to be customary. But the 
gartling court days and the proper steps to be art of writing is often known for very long 
taken in the formation of contracts and the con- periods before it is emphiycd in expressing 
duct of litigation. The answers to these in<piirics customary law in whole or in part. Writing was, 
became precedents and were the forerunners of for instance, know’ii in C»reece long before the 
the responsa prudentium of later times. Among code of Solon. It is felt rather that the reduction 
the ancient Hindus law was regarded as in the of the law to writing tends to undermine its 
special custody of a learned priestly cla.ss. popular or customary basis. When the step is 
Among the early Teutons, however, the law taken it is usually in response to conditions of 
speakers were not of a sacerdotal character, social conflict that have brought confusion into 
They were the ciders, and their judgments had the law. Ev'cn while it remains unw'rittcn, how- 
to be approved by the freemen, who gave, as it is ever, customary law may aetjuire in part a form 
said, the Vollwort (full w'ord). In Iceland, typical of its own, as in gnomes or maxims. “The cx- 
of Scandinavia as a whole, a law speaker also was pression, in clear and memorable sayings,” ob- 
charged with the declaration of the law and the serves Munroe Smith, “of the rules implied in 
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the de;isions ... to primitive men .seemed real 
law-miking. ...” Moreover, writing may be 
u.sed at some .stage of the judicial procedure 
without destroying the character of the law as 
customary; and indeed the law may continue to 
be regarded as such even after decisions are 
reported in writing, provided they are still 
supposed simply to express popular legal lore. 
For in a juristic sense law has been regarded as 
unwritten although it is not such in a literal 
sense. The Romans apparently interpreted the 
phrases jus scrijytum and jus non scriptum 
literally, but modern civilians have applied the 
former only to commands issuing from the 
supreme power in the .state. As a matter of 
terminology the application of the term custom- 
ary law has often been jnirely arbitrary. Roman 
law has not been spoken of as customary 
after the '^rwelve 'Failles, Yet, after all, the 
jurisconsults were only law tinders. The expla- 
nation would seem to lie in the maintenance of 
the fiction that their declarations of the law were 
only “interpretation” of the tallies. Moreover, 
Roman law had become a learned system. 

In a similarly artificial way the term custom- 
ary law was applied at the close of the Middle 
Ages to the local botlies of law which had been 
crystallized after the di.ssolution of the Roman 
Kmpire, although they had then alreaily entered 
upon a formal juristic stage. Customary law then 
meant hardly more than local Idw. But in the 
early mediaeval period true bodies of customary 
law had fioiirished. 'Fhe times were well suited 
to such a development. It has already been 
pointed out that customary law is primarily local 
law, and the multiplication of local jurisdictions 
under the feudal system is well known. Since no 
strong central government existed, local popular 
justice alone could survive. F.ven the imperial 
Roman law was converted into subsidiary local 
custom. I^'amily law and land law have always 
tended to be the special provinces of customary 
law, and this w-as e.specially true in the Middle 
Ages. Indeed, mediaeval law' was developed in 
ways that recall all the characteristic factors of 
the evolution of customary law. 

'Fhe importance of the law finders is an illus- 
tration. In the church these were naturally 
wholly sacerdotal. But in the temporal courts, 
w'hich applied customs predominantly (»er- 
inanic, the law finders were naturally lay and 
popular. In the I'rankish Empire the scahini and 
in Scandinavia the later lawmen became official 
law' finders. 'J'he customary law of mediaeval 
Germany grew from the findings of the 


Schoffm, or lay judges; doubtful cases were 
residved by the adoption of a doom/i.e. a declara- 
tion as to the nature of the rule of customary law, 
after an official inquiry by the local law finders. 
In manorial communities the law for the current 
year used to he .settled annually on definite days 
upon the basis (jf an official imjuisitio. 'Fhe ma- 
norial official (steward or bailiff) asked in the 
halimot (a.s.sembly) for guidance upon the law in 
a given case, and he received answer upon oath. 
'Fhe topics of customary law were more or less 
completely exhausted by this exchange. Declara- 
tions of rural cu.stom, the weistumer or offnungeriy 
were made annually at certain periods by the 
elders in the village assembly. 

The variety of the mediaeval bodies of local 
customary law, variouslv comjiounded of in- 
digenous and Romanic elements, is bewildering. 
In the various Spanish kingdoms prevailed the 
so-called local fucros\ in northern France the 
(outunies. In the 'I’eutonic regions of the north 
the early I'u.stomary law applied in the ordinary 
German courts was known as Landrecht; hut 
there were other forms, such as Lchnrecht (law of 
the fief), Haiurnrccht (peasant law), Sladtrecht 
(town law), Hofnrht (manorial law) and Zunft- 
rcchl (guild law), all characteristic of the special 
types fostered by the feudal system. 'Fo illustrate 
beyond the orbit of western European law, the 
term zakon, common to .several Slavic languages, 
once meant customary law' and designated a 
system prevailing among the various nations 
using the Slavic tongues. The reception of the 
Roman law' ultimately undermined, W'ithout 
completely destroying, these bodies t>f custom- 
ary law. Roman law, embodied in the (Corpus 
juris, was called ;//.r scriptum in contradistinction 
to the customary law although it represented 
chiefly jurisprudential smirces. But toward the 
close of the Middle Ages the customs, already 
modified by intrusions of Roman law, began to 
be reduced to writing and to become the domain 
of formal jurisprudence, thus indicating that 
they were losing their character as true custom- 
ary law even though they remained local in 
application. 

In Spain the earliest attempts to set forth any 
of the general law' prevailing in any of the king- 
doms were made with respect to the fueros of 
Le6n and the usatici of Catalonia in 1068. But at 
the end of the tenth century the Condc de 
Castilla inaugurated the preparation of what 
ultimately became known as El fuero viejo. At 
the Cortes of Ndjera in 1137 the fuero of this 
name, known also as El fuero de los fijosdalgo, or 
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Book of Decisions and Arbitrations, was ratified 
and the Cortes of the same place in 1176 made 
additions to the FA fucro viejo, in connection with 
which Alfonso viii in 1212, confirming charters 
granted by two of his predecessors, charged the 
hidalgos and nobles “to search their records and 
write down the good laws, customs, and deci- 
sions,” And while the king withheld his approval 
even after this was done, it is said that judgments 
were rendered according to the furro written in 
this book and according to these decisions until 
1254-55, when Alfonso X issued the famous 
Fuvro real for Castile, 'fhe (lompihuton de 
Canellas (named after the bishop who had pre- 
j^ared it), or the De fucsta, of 1247 reflects the 
customary law of Aragon. A general fucro for 
Navarre is ascribed to about 1237, although it 
may have been later, and was revised in the 
following century; while general futnros for 
Valencia were promulgated in 1239 and revised 
about a generation thereafter. In France the 
need of reducing the coutuma, to writing finds 
earliest expre.ssion in the thirteenth century, but 
through private initiative, for public authority 
showed no interest. 'Fhe (/ratid coutmnicr de 
Normandie, which codified the customary law' of 
that region, was probably composed about tfie 
middle of the centur} . Soon there appeared 
Pierre dc I'ontaines’ (Amscil d uti ami, which 
compiled the customs of V'ermandois, relating 
to procedure, but comliinetl them with e\ten- 
siv'c extracts f'“oiTi the Corpus juris; the Uvie de 
jostice et de plot, less than half of w hich treated 
the routunie of Orleans, the rest being transla- 
tions of Koman texts; and the Ffah/issements de 
Saint Louis, treating the same coutume and that 
of 'rourainc-.Anjou but with the usual transla- 
tions from Justinian. About i2<So Beaumanoir, a 
scholar as well as a judge, wrote his I.ivres des 
coutumes et des usages de viauvoizins, which was 
not only a compilation of the customs but a 
treatise on customary law'. Beginning in the 
same century there were compilations of the 
coutumes for Anjou, Berry, J’oitou and Maine. 
About 1282 appeared the A nciemies constitutions 
du chdtelet of the court of the provost of Paris 
containing the current rules of customary law 
and procedure; in the following century there 
appeared a compilation of customs for Brittany. 
Toward the end of the fourteenth century 
Jacques d’Ableiges compiled the (irand coiitu- 
mier de France, treating largely of procedure and 
including rules from the Coutume de Paris; and 
Jehan Boutillier published his famous Somme 
rural, which includes the customs of no^'them 
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France and exhibits the evolution w'hich the 
customary law' was undergoing. Thus by the 
opening of tlie fifteenth century the law' in at 
least the part of France which had come to be 
known as Le pays de droit coutimier had been 
reductil to writing in fragmentary treatises 
generally accej>ted as authoritative. But there 
was a natural demand for compilations which 
would be official and more complete, and in 1453 
Charles vii promulgated the Ordonnance de 
Montih-Ies- 7 'ours, article 125 of which directed 
that the coutumes be officially compiled. 'Fhere 
was a long delay in carrying out the project, and 
the first coutume, that of Ponthieu, was not actu- 
ally written down until 1404. "I'he coutume of 
Orleans was compiled in 1 509; that of Pans 
which became the model for the colonics, in 
1510 and that of Brittany in 1539. It is estimated 
that the 360 groups of an earlier period were now 
tlivided into bo gencr.il ami 300 special toutumes. 
After their redaction a long line of learned 
PVench jurists busied themselves therewith. In 
the Oermanic ctiuntries liofrecht and Sladtrecht 
began to be written down (juite early. A body of 
the former compilcil *it Kcii henau ilates from 
about 1150, although forged in the name of 
Charlemagne under the title of (Amstiiutio de 
expeditione romaua. A notable compilation of 
Stadtrecht for Muhlhatisen in Thuringia was 
prepared about 1250 and toward the end of the 
same century the local law's of Coslar were 
compiled by order of the municipal council. 
'Phesc arc but instances of numerous like pro- 
ductions appearing in various parts of Clermany. 
Meanwhile, about 1230 both Landrecht and 
Lehnrecht were collected and published in Latin 
by the Schoffe bake von Kepkow' as the Sachsen- 
spie^cL It soon became not only a source but an 
authority throughout the country and as sucli 
naturally sui>cr.seded the customary law which 
it embodied. It was imitated in the Deutschen- 
spieffel (r. 1250) and the Schjoahenspief'cl a few 
years later, but these already show the influence 
of Roman law, which was in the process of re- 
ception throughout Cermany. 

The common law of England in its classical 
period well illustrates the concejition of custom- 
ary law. The English common law grew origi- 
nally from the collections of tribal customary law 
made successively by Alfred, Edgar and bidward 
the Confessor. When the royal law courts ob- 
tained juri.sdiction over the whole kingdom as a 
result of political centralization they welded 
these special local customs into one general 
custom of the realm, although some of the former 
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survived — as in Kent, 'which even in Black- 
stone’s day retained its custom of gavelkind in 
derogation of primogeniture. The local customs 
were originally popularly declared. 'J’his func- 
tion was discharged in Saxon England by the 
wise men {witan) in the ccjunty courts; indeed, 
Parliament in the Middle Ages came to be con- 
sidered the chief organ for the declaration of law. 
I'he name long borne by the developing system 
of English law was et consueludines angliae 
or “the custom of the realm.” Indeed, Munroe 
Smith has asked: “If the English Common Law 
is not the general Imglish custom, what is it?” 
But the question implies the answer. The very 
fact that it had become a general law shows that 
it had ceased to be customary. After the Year 
Books it was certainly developed by a profes- 
sional class of lawyers and judges whose Icaniing 
can hardly be called po]>ular. It is true that the 
fiction was long maintained that the judges 
merely “found” a previously existing law and 
declared it; indeed, this idea is found in Black- 
stone, but it had long ceased to be true. The 
reported precedents were themselves considered 
as embodying the law and were authoritative and 
binding. 'Phis “case law” was thus quite unlike 
the so-called jurisprudence of the civilians, 
which was regarded merely as the opinions of 
those learned in the law. Case law was “scientific 
law” which was authoritative from the moment 
of its creation. Nevertheless, since the classical 
common law was almost exclusively a system of 
precedents it was most reminiscent of custom- 
ary law . But in a highly develojied legal system 
not all ]>roblems can be solvetl precedent by 
precedent, and legislation has come to play al- 
most as great a jiart in common law as in civil 
law countries. While tlie common law as a whole 
has never been codiiied, vast portions of it have 
passed into statutory form. But in an earlier 
stage it show'ed itself strikingly capable of ab- 
sorbing a whole body of customary law without 
the aid of legislation, e.g. the law merchant, a 
system of mercantile usage. 

In all legal systems, however, advanced local 
cu.stomary law continues to play some supple- 
mentary part in the adjustment of local interests. 
7 'hc Corpus juris civilis was supposed to embody 
the entire Roman law, yet in the Institutes it 
recognized “the unwritten law which usage has 
approved.” Customary law was recognized in 
turn, in derogation of the received Roman law, 
by the mediae\'al jurists, canonists as well as 
civilians. The modern continental codes often 
recognize the old legal customs in certain re- 
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spects; it is sometimes provided that where no 
statute is directly applicable the local custom 
shall be applied. Old types of land tenures or 
some of their incidents have survived in this 
way. Under the common law also special cus- 
toms have sometimes been admitted although 
contrary to the general rule. 

But when a custom is juristically recognized in 
this way it becomes part of the general law. If it 
is not a creation it is at least an adaptation of 
mature jurisprudence. I’his is shown by the fact 
that before it will be admitted it must pass cer- 
tain juristic tests. Upon these, however, there 
has been very little agreement among jurists. 
The glossators held that a custom must meet the 
requirements of antiquity and reasonableness. 
Bartolus stipulatetl longum tempus, tacitus con- 
sensus populi.frequentia actuum. Under the canon 
law custom was recognized when it became 
legitima praescriptio, i.e. subject to the time retp 
uisites of prescription. Blackstonc gives a long 
list of conditions; a custon\ must be immemorial, 
rca.sonable, continuous, peaceable, certain or 
clear, compulsory, consistent with the rest of 
recognized custom and not against an act of 
Parliament, and if against the common law it 
must be strictly construed. Generally, the more 
highly developed a legal system, the less likely 
it is to admit inconsistent custom. The word 
immemorial must not be too literally under- 
stood. In the common law the period of legal 
memory is supposed to run from the accession of 
Richard I (1189), but in practise a custom that 
goes as far as “living memory” is presumed to 
date from Richard I. 

Besides the occasional recognition of old cus- 
tomary law in individually litigated cases 
modern times have afforded the jihenomenon of 
its wholesale or extensive reception in some 
places. Hindu law, which is largely customary, 
is now being extensively applied in the courts of 
British India. Custom still plays a part in ad- 
justing law to new situations even in highly codi- 
fied systems and thus is a continuing source of 
contemporary law. This is particularly true in 
constitutional law, which even where a written 
constitution exists tends to become largely 
customary. International law has been called 
customary. One of the modes of infiltration of 
customary into positive law is through “inter- 
pretation” of the written law. Appeals arc made 
to the “unwritten law” before juries in accord- 
ance with persistent prevailing conceptions of 
“right” and “wrong.” In this way unpopular 
criminal statutes particularly have often been 
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practically nullified. When one considers the 
immense mass of modern legislation, often in- 
coherent or anachronistic, it is interesting to 
recall certain intimations of the ancient Roman 
jurists that even law of legislative origin might 
be superseded by contrary custom. 
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CUSTOMS ASSIMII.ATION. See Colonial 
Economic Policy. 

CUSl’OMS DUTIES in the modern sense of 
the word are public taxes on goods crossing the 
border of a territory. They are taxes and not fees 
since there is no return service rendered by the 
corporate body which levies them. They may of 
course be accompanied by supplementary 
charges which partake of the nature of fees, such 
as charges for the use of special equipment in 
customs offices, for the storage and protection of 
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goods and to cover the cost of trade statistics. 
Customs duties may be di.stinguishcd from other 
taxes fundamentally in that their predominant 
purpose is not financial but economic — not to 
increase state revenue but to promote home 
industries as against foreign competition. 

Duties first developed into taxes levied at the 
boundary in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Before that time duties levied on trade 
took the form of tolls for the use of streets, 
rivers, bridges and harbors or for protection and 
.safe conduct of persons or goods, 'rhese were 
levied not at the borders but at important trade 
centers and market towns within the country', 
with no discrimination between import, export 
and transit goods and without regard to wJicther 
or not a similar fee had already been paid in 
another part of the country. Gradually there ap- 
pearetl a definite distinction between fees col- 
lected at bridges and city gates, which were 
called toils (octrois^ Mauten, Akzisen), ami fees 
collected at the border on entrance to, or exit 
from, a national territory, which were called 
customs duties {droits de douane^ Zdlle). 

This differentiation was called forth by 
mercantilist doctrines under which each country 
.strove to become a self-sufficient economic 
territory and to regulate foreign trade in the 
manner most favorable to its own production 
and exports, dariff for revenue only was sub- 
ordinated to tariff for protection, and emphasis 
was laid on import dutie.s. There were to be low 
rates or exemptions for goods which the country 
needed for manufacture and high rates on 
finished products which were competing with 
home industries. In the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the increasingly sharp competi- 
tion of overseas nations forced continental 
countries to extend protection to agriculture by 
import duties on such products as grains and 
meat. Export duties, which seldom appear and 
have been entirely abolished in most countries, 
may also .serve an economic purpose if the 
country has a natural supply of raw materials 
which it wishes to reserve to domestic manu- 
facture. Transit duties have been gradually dis- 
carded everywhere since the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, for with the pre.scnt great de- 
velopment of commercial relations it is no longer 
possible to regulate the transit trade for the 
benefit of home industries and cxjiorts; on the 
contrary, every country mu.st strive to direct the 
largest possible amount of world traffic over its 
own railroads and steamship lines. On April 20, 
1921, an international convention was conclud- 
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“d in Barcelona regarding free transit of goods. 

The mercantilist trade policy, which icd ni 
tht* establishment of a system of frontier duties, 
required at the same time the abolition of all 
remaining internal tolls, which separated the 
diHerent provinces or territories of the same 
state from one another. Tremerulous obstacles, 
due principally to old political arrangements, 
had to be overcome in order to accomplish this. 
In some places these internal tariffs continued 
until very late times, as in Turkey, Brazil and 
especially in China. Tn the last named country 
the so-called likin taxes, the widespread applica- 
tion of which dates from the necessity of cover- 
ing the cost of the suppression of internal up- 
risings during the sixties of the last century, 
were retained by the Chinese government in 
contrast to the customs duties wliich were 
pledged to foreign powers. They were legally 
abolished in 1930, effective January i, 1931. 

Although the fiscal motive of revenue from 
import duties has been pushed far into the back- 
ground by the economic end of protection for 
home industries, it has not entirely disappeared. 
Duties purely for revenue still exist in all coun- 
tries. They are usually import duties on goods 
which are not produced in the country, whose 
value is not increased by further manufacture 
after importation but which are intended for 
personal consumption, such as coffee, tea, spices 
and tobacco. 'I’licy are the simplest and mo.st 
effective taxes on consumers of foreign goods, 
and their only defect from the point of view of 
social political principles is that they must be 
levied on objects of ina.ss consumption and can- 
not be graded according to the purchasing power 
of the consumer. Furthermore, the higher the 
duty and the greater the value of the article in 
relation to its volume, the greater the temptation 
for smuggling. In consequence it has often been 
found advisable to reduce the rate of a fiscal 
duty in order to increase its productiveness. 
Export duties may also bear the character of 
fiscal duties, but only when they are levied by 
countries so predominant in the supplying of 
some tropical agricultural product or some 
mineral product that they can pass on the 
burden of the tax to the foreign consumer with- 
out impairing the market for the product taxed. 
The possibility of doing this is decreased by the 
diffusion of animals and plants and by the in- 
vention of artificial substitutes. 

Most iluties, however, have become protective 
duties levied on the importation of goods whose 
domestic manufacture must be protected against 


foreign competition and on the exportation of 
raw materials and by-products which should be 
used in home indu.stries. There is no very clear 
line of demarcation between fiscal and protective 
duties, for many a revenue duty affects some 
competing industry within the country. The 
revenue tariff on rice influences domestic grain 
cultivation and that on tropical fruits affects 
home cultivation of fruit. With the spread and 
increase of protective tariffs the financial profit 
from them has become of some importance for 
the national budget. Some nations derive more 
than half their revenue from customs. It is not 
possible to cr)mparc the pi;rccntages for the 
several cf)untries, since the ba.ses for the statis- 
tics arc too diverse. Foreign trade is relatively 
much more important in smaller countries than 
in larger. In federations t.iriff revenue usually 
goes to the treasury of the union and conse- 
tpiently assumes a much greater importance 
than in countries where there is no division of 
revenue between federation and individual 
states. 

'Phe customs duties of a country are combined 
into a customs tariff according to some sy.stern- 
atic arrangement, usually by groupings of 
g(M)ds. 'Phis tariff forms the ba.sis for the 
negotiation of commercial treaties with other 
countries and therefore frequently contains high 
rates which can be lowered in the course of the 
negotiations to mce.t concessions from the other 
side. With an eye to these commercial treaties 
the tariff is rarely a single tariff, with one rate 
for each article regardless of the country from 
which it comes, but is usually a double tariff, 
composed of two columns, one with lower rates 
for most-favoreil-nations, the other with higher 
rates for all other natifins The double tariff 
may further be either a general and conven- 
tional tariff or a maximal and minimal tariff. In 
the first case the lower or conventional tariff 
consists of the reductions conceded to individual 
nations through commercial treaties; in the 
latter case both minimal and maximal tariffs are 
set by law and cannot be lowered by treaty con- 
cessions. The latter system protects home pro- 
ducers from unexpected and inconvenient 
changes through subsequent treaties but renders 
reciprocal tariff reiluctions more difficult, be- 
cause the rates of the minimal tariff are secured 
through the mere granting of most-favored- 
nation treatment. "^Phis system, however, has 
spread considerably during the past decade, 
especially through French action. A tariff may 
consist of more than two columns, particularly 
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when it includes preferential rates between a 
mother country and her colonics. There is then a 
general rate for non-favored-nations, an inter- 
mediate rate for most-favored-nations and a 
preferential rate for the mother country or the 
colonics. French tariffs have sometimes con- 
toined even more rates for the same goods, be- 
cause certain countries received rates lying be- 
tween the maximal and the minimal. 

There are also differential tariffs, which may 
consist cither of a reduction in conventional or 
minimal tariffs or of an increase in general or 
maximal tariffs. ^I’hrough the spread of most- 
favored-nation clauses since the middle of the 
nineteenth century the occurrence and the area 
of applicability of differential tariffs have been 
greatly diminished. Formerly there were levied 
frequent “flag surtaxes” (surtaxes de pavilion)^ 
pcrccntual surcharges on goods lirought in on 
ships sailing under foreign flags. 'Fhese jilayed a 
large part in the older trade policies of lingland 
and France and aimed at increasing the share of 
the country's own merchant marine in overseas 
trade. 'I’heir widespread use, however, affected 
mo.st .seriously those countries which \\<‘re most 
interested in shipping. Surcharges for indirect 
imports (surtaxes' d'entrepdt) were fomierly laid 
on goods that on their way from produtcr to 
consumer passed thro igh a third country, which 
then profited as intermediary. These still occur 
in several national tariffs In Austria there was 
an isolated case of special rates for sea traflic as 
against land traffic, but the arningement was 
successfully attacked as being incompatible with 
most-favored-nation treatment. 

favorable tariffs to effect a clo.scr economic 
union betw'een politically independent states 
have been tried repeatedly, but they aie not 
compatible with preexisting most- favored-na- 
tion treaties. Preferential rates between mother 
country and colonies have become very «!n> 
portant, particularly in the British Emj>ire. 
Lately frequent antidumping duties have ap- 
peared, to combat the bad effects on home 
industries of foreign exports which coukl sell 
for less because of state export premiums, cartels 
and trusts, progressive dejireciation of currency 
or pcKirer labor legislation. Customs laws also 
provide for tariff wars with countries which 
treat imports unfairly. The law empowers the 
government in such cases to levy retaliatory 
duties, which means raising all general or 
maximal rates by a certain percentage. 

The basis of appraisal may be cither ad 
valorem, according to the value of the article, or 
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specific, according to some measure of quantity, 
usually weight. The great advantage of the ad 
valorem method is the automatic adjustment of 
the duty to the stage of manufacture as well as to 
variations in price due to differences in quality 
or market fluctuations. Its disadvantage is that 
the value is not definite and must be deter- 
mined by the customs administration by diffi- 
cult and always uncertain methods. .Specific 
duties, on the other hand, are more convenient 
in that customs officials may easily determine 
them by weighing, measuring or counting. But 
under them the tax burden diminishes with the 
stage of manufacture, which increases value in 
relation to volume, and the proportion of the 
tariff burden to the value of the g(X)ds varies in- 
versely with changes in price. 'I'he first objection 
IS weakened by the graduation of specific duties 
as much as possible according to the various 
quality grades of the giK)ds, although this again 
introtluccs the necessity for c.xtremcly complex 
and highly technical machinery for appraisal as 
well as an enormous expansion of the tariff list, 
which already in indu.strial nations contains 
hundreds of items. .second difficulty can be 
overcome only by the adoption of a new tariff, 
which always involves wearisome preparation 
and violent conflicts betw'een opposing interests. 

With the pretlominance of the protective over 
the fiscal viewpoint each country .strj\'es to make 
its political territory correspond to its customs 
area anil to consiiler its political frontiers as 
customs boundaries, the crossing of which de- 
termines the c(»llcction of duties. This ideal is 
not always attainable, however, since the 
boundaries of a country are fixed by political 
treaties which emphasize .sucli factors as military 
security and nationality of population and often 
seriously disturb economic relations of long 
standing. The unity of the customs area is 
further limited by the frrt that a strip of terri- 
tory ten to fifteen kilometers in width along the 
border is granted .special jirivileges in order to 
help the border inhabitants to earn a livelihood 
and to develop agriculture on property which is 
cut in two by the boundary line Iffiis border 
zone must be carefully watched for smuggling. 
It is often necesvsary to conclude a special treaty 
with the neighboring state concerning border 
trade, which is expressly excluded from most- 
favored-nation treatment. It sometimes happens 
that parts of its own political territory are ex- 
cluded from a country’s customs area or that 
sections of another state arc included in it. 
Exclusion may be due to a desire to encourage 
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international traffic in the excluded zone by its 
complete freetlom from customs, as in the so- 
called free ports and free zones. Or certain 
places may be so separated from their own 
country as enclaves or by geographical barriers 
that it is to their own economic interest to be 
attached to the customs area of another nation. 
Examples of this type appear in certain com- 
munities in Germany, Austria and Switzerland. 
Even entire small states may be incorjiorated in 
a foreign customs area. Thus the principality of 
Monaco is attached to France and Lichtenstein 
to Switzerland (having been joined to Austria 
before the war). J Luxemburg was attached to 
( Germany before the war and is now in customs 
union with Belgium. Ina)rjx>ration into a cus- 
toms territory differs from entry into a customs 
union in that the smaller state takes over the 
customs regulations and commercial treaties of 
the larger state without being able to influence 
their content, while the customs union rests on a 
basis of parity, so that previous acceptance must 
be souglit before any measures of commercial 
policy are taken. 

Customs duties are no longer the only means 
of protecting home industry against the un- 
favorable influences of international economic 
relations. Numerous other protective measures 
aside from legislation have been developed and 
applied by the administration or by organization 
among tlie people themselves. In countries 
where the railroads are state owned, railroad 
rates are often used for this purpose. 1 o prevent 
this commercial treaties include the principle of 
internal jiarity, which permits no discrimination 
in transportation rates between domestic and 
foreign persons or goods. This paruy has shown 
itself to be only a formality, however, for it does 
not hinder variations in import and export rates 
injurious to foreign traffic, which uses the same 
stretch of road as domc.stic trallic but usually in 
the opposite direction. In the direction of import 
traffic the freight rates are kept low on raw 
materials and semimanufactured products, 
which are not produced in sufficient quantities 
in the country but which are needed for pro- 
duction, and high on finished articles, which 
need protection against foreign competition. In 
the export direction rates are low on goods for 
which it is desired to encourage a foreign de- 
mand and high on raw materials which supply 
foreign competitors. By means of such differen- 
tial railroad rates the effect of the home tariff 
may be strengthened and that of the foreign 
tariff weakened. The use of this protective 


measure is much easier than the laying of cus- 
toms duties; for the latter, as government taxes, 
ari.se from extensive and difficult acts of legisla- 
tion, while freight rates, which arc a compensa- 
tion for transport, can be altered by the railroad 
administration at any time. 

In many European states veterinary jxilice 
regulations and quarantines arc abused for com- 
mercial purposes. The danger of the introduc- 
tion of contagious animal diseases made imiiort 
prohibitions necessary, and certain clauses were 
included in commercial treaties to provide for 
these by expressly exempting those goods which 
must be restricted on sanitary or safety grounds. 
By a widespread application of this measure 
cattle raising has been protected not only against 
the introduction of animal cjndcmics but also 
against foreign competition. J^atent, trademark 
and copyright laws, passed for protection of 
industrial property, and laws against unfair 
methods of competition arc frequently ad- 
ministered so as to hinder seriously the importa- 
tion of foreign manufactures. In the case of 
public supplies the authorities are often obliged 
to give preference to home goods even when 
they cost more, and details of the terms of 
delivery may be formulated to the advantage of 
the home producer. 

Finally, the pcfiplc themselves can adopt a 
policy of .self-help without government aid or 
even in the face of the government’s express dis- 
approval. Such were the boycotts on foreign 
goods not infrequent in the last decade and 
primarily political in their origin. More subtly 
economic and less openly aggressive are the at- 
tempts to create a preference for home goods by 
a heightening of the national consciousness 
through the creation of a national trademark or 
through general projiaganda to “buy home 
goods.” 

The fixing of the tariff is a legislative right. It 
has, however, become more and more difficult 
in the course of time, partly because with the 
increasing specialization of customs duties more 
expert technical and economic knowledge is 
required, and partly because every item means 
interference with the conditions of a particular 
branch of industry and the relation between pro- 
duction and consumption. Here appears espe- 
cially acutely a problem apparent also in other 
fields of economic policy — the problem of how 
to unite effectively the expert knowledge of 
interested parties, who cannot be impartial, with 
the impartiality of officials who arc not suffi- 
ciently expert. I’ariff battles over certain rates 
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often result in a compromise between opposing 
interests, so that they support each other’s de- 
mands and seem to present a united front, as in 
the case of semimanufactured and finished prod- 
ucts, and agriculture and industry in general. 
Such a compromise, however, is not necessarily 
in the interest of public W'elfarc, for it may im- 
pose on other branches of industry or on the 
consumers burdens greater than the profit to the 
individuals concerned in the compromise. The 
final decision is made in parliament by political 
parties who are also influenced by particular 
interests. 

In great industrial nations there have there- 
fore been efforts toward a scientific tariff, to free 
tariff legislation from political agitation and to 
substitute a purely fiictual viewpoint. '1 o pre- 
pare such a tariff commissif)ns were established 
consisting of men who were not jKrsonally 
interested in particular fields of production and 
who would make unbiased investigations. The 
scientific method is useful for collecting and sift- 
ing material from statistical data and mercantile 
accounts, but it is not caj)able of proving posi- 
tively thej^neccssity of protection and of calculat- 
ing numerically the height of duties, ’^rhe United 
States ’lariff Board (1909-12) set itself the task 
of determining the diff'-rence hetw(;cn ihe costs 
of production on the same goc>ds at home and 
abroad for guidance in fixing tariff rates. The 
present United States Tariff Commission, 
established in 1916, follows the same policy. 
Aside from the fact that it is impossil>Ic to calcu- 
late accurately the difference in production 
costs, because no two enterprises in the same 
country have the same costs and because the 
method of calculation is always variable and 
open to question, such a method must miss its 
aim even if every difference so detennined led to 
a correspondingly high protective duty. For this 
purely private viewpoint may result in prot(''*i- 
ing every branch of industry, even th(»ugh the 
advantage to a particular branch may be more 
than canceled by far greater disadvantages to 
other industries or to the country as a whole. 
Whether and to what extent a protective duty is 
necessary cannot be detennined strictly .scientif- 
ically but only by a weighing of the economic 
and political arguments pro and con. It is 
therefore not a proper province for a non-par- 
tisan commission but must be left to the political 
decisions of legislative bodies. These bodies, of 
course, should be reformed to meet the ever 
greater requirements of specialized know^ledge. 

Like tariff legislation the administration of 
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customs has more and more adjusted itself to 
economic rather than to fiscal requirements in 
spite of the fact that it still theoretically forms 
part of the finance administration of every state. 
In former times customs, like taxes, were often 
farmed out. Now, however, duties are cvery- 
W'herc collected by the state authorities. The 
organs of administration consist of the adminis- 
trative service and the supervisory service. 'I’he 
former is concerned with the appraisal of goods 
and the collection of the legally fixed duties and 
the administration of accessory services, such as 
customs warehouses. 'Fhc supervisory service, 
administered by a special revenue guard, 
watches trade along the border anil attempts to 
prevent smuggling. Customs officials also fur- 
nish material for statistics of foreign trade and, at 
ports, for shipping. Neighboring states usually 
place their customs houses at the same points on 
the border to minimize the inspections which 
hinder traffic. They sometimes conclude cus- 
toms cartels by which tlicy bind their frontier 
officials to mutual c(X)peration in the prevention 
of smuggling. 

'J'he duties of offic ials in the collection of 
customs vary according to w'hethcT the country 
has adopted specific or a considerable number of 
ad valorem duties. In the case of specific duties 
officials must lu* able to discriminate technically 
between goods and their many grades of quality; 
for this purpose extensive testing stations with 
chemical laboratories and technical apparatus 
may often be necessary. For ad valorem goods 
the question is one of ascei taming the market 
value, which cannot be learned from the article 
itself but only from contemporary market condi- 
tions which themselves are not always self- 
evident. Prices indicated by the invoices of the 
importers are not acceptable because tiny may 
be wilfully listed at a lower amtiunt for the cus- 
toms, and the customs officers must therefore 
arrive at the truth through experts or imlepcnd- 
ent investigations*. The United States has its 
owm officials, called ajipraisers, whose duty it is 
to keep constantly informed of the actual market 
value and wholesale price of the goods at the 
time of exportation to the United States in the 
chief markets of the country in which they were 
bought. When the aj^praised value is higher than 
the declared, a fine is added to the legal duty. 
Where the rates on goods differ according to the 
country of origin, that country must be ascer- 
tained, for which purpose many nations have 
prescribed certificates of origin. 

Because of the diversity and indefiniteness of 
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the commercial nornenciatLire of gootls and 
because of the continual appeantnee of new 
products it is easy lor customs oflicials and the 
parties concerned to differ regarding the ap- 
praisal. A special procedure is usually provided 
for quick positive decision in such contests, but 
recourse is usually to the administration ratlicr 
than to the courts. 'I'he chief customs official, 
who is responsible for linal decisions, is allowed 
to base his decision on the judgment of an expert 
advisory body, the customs advisers. These de- 
cisions regarding the application of certain rates 
are collected and published to serve as standards 
for future jiractise. dliere may akso be doubt as 
to which rate should ajijily to certain gf>ods, 
resulting in a diversity of treatment in the 
different customs offices of the same country. A 
merchant in order to be able to base his calcula- 
tion concerning the possibilities of importation 
on the actual customs burden may often have to 
import the particular goods experimentally. 
Even then he is not sure that the figures so 
established will hold for future cases. For this 
reason (jerrnany in i8q(S created a customs in- 
formation serv ice, which has since been imitated 
by many other countries Under this arrange- 
ment the higher authorities arc obliged to issue 
official information concerning the tariff on 
gooils in answer to all iiupiiries, to which arc 
attached definite statements regarding the origin 
and nature of the goods and samples or illustra- 
tions. d'he information is binding on all sub- 
ordinate officers. A difl'ercnt decision may come 
into force only after a given period and after 
time has been provided for official answers to 
any questions. 

'Fhe Uirifls of different countries vary enor- 
mously in arrangement anil iKimenclaturc of 
goods, .so that comparison of their rates and the 
statistical data on foreign trade based on them is 
extremely difficult. Efforts have therefore been 
made in recent times to establish a uniform in- 
ternational tarifl classification. There are two 
opposing principles of arrangement: homogene- 
ity of production, especially similarity of raw 
material (e.g. all articles made from cotton or 
iron) or of process (e.g. all gootls for lathe work); 
and homogeneity of u.se (e.g. all clothing, al- 
though made of many different materials, or all 
means of transportation). Similarity of material 
is usually preferred as a basis of classification, 
although it cannot be apjdied absolutely, for 
many goods, such as machines and toys, are 
composed of various materials and can only be 
put in a common category on the basis of their 


use. In classification according to material? 
better account can be taken on the stages of 
production. 'Fhis is important because the eco- 
nomic function of customs duties is the protec- 
tion of national labor, whose employment in- 
creases with an increasing proportion of the 
manufacturing jirocess. 'Fhe lines between raw 
materials, semimanufactures and finished prod- 
ucts are not sharp, for many raw materials 
undergo a process in immediate connection with 
the primary proce.ss in order to conserve them, 
as in the case of hides, or to save freight, as in 
the case of ores. Again technical concepts do not 
always coincide with those of commercial 
policy, for many goods which are technically 
semimanufactures are treateil as raw materials 
in the tarifl when the material from which they 
arc made does not occur in the country con- 
cerned and imjiortation in a jiartly worked state 
is desirable in order to save freight costs. Such 
is the case in European importation of copper 
from the United States, (iold and silver receive 
special treatment, for they si rve chiefly as means 
of settling the balance of international j)aymcnts 
and are therefore everywhere duty free. 

As early as 1S53 the statistical congress in 
Brussels expressed the need for a uniform 
.system of trade statistics. As this presupposed an 
international uniformity in the naming and 
groujiingof tariff items, the International Traile 
and Industry Congress in Pans in 1881; de- 
manded a uniform scheme not only for the 
designation of goods for commercial statistics 
but also for the arrangement of the goods in the 
tariffs. The Conference Internationale de 
Statistique Commerciale in Brussels in igio 
worked out a definite statistical classification of 
giMuIs which combined 1S31 tariff items into 
live different groups of goods as follows: live 
animals, foodstuffs and drinks, raw material.^ 
and simply prepared goods, manufactured 
articles and gold and silver bullion and coins. 
The Central European Economic Conference of 
1912 in Brussels tried to create some uniformity, 
for these states at least, in order to facilitate 
reciprocal treaty negotiations. The World 
Economic Conference in Geneva in 1927 took 
the matter under consideration and recom- 
mended appropriate action to the Council of the 
League of Nations. I’his conference appointed 
in 1928 a committee of experts who worked out a 
schedule which consists of 21 sections, 86 
chapters and more than 1300 items. T'he ob- 
stacles to the adoption of this schedule are still 
very great, involving more than mere formalities 
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Differences In terminology can he eliminated 
only by more exact definitions, which may in- 
volve serious differences from collo<iuiul usaRe. 
Problems of more decisive economic significance 
also enter. A tariff is fitted to the economic 
conditions of one country and cannot be trans- 
ferred to another without alteration. 
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CUSTOMS UNIONS. A customs union is an 
association of two or more independent tariff 
territories to form one customs area, involving 
the elimination of all interterritoria! customs 
barriers and the adoption of a common tariff 
policy. Short of a complete merger with the loss 
of political sovereignty a customs union repre- 
sents the higlicst degree of cu.stoms rapproche- 
ment between independent units. Looser forms 
of customs alliance are found in mosl-favori u- 
nation treaties, in mutual preference systems 
and in reciprocity agreements. It is also possible 
to conceive of a customs federation ha', ing a 
common tariff policy for its members but allow- 
ing them to retain internal customs barriers. On 
the other hand, a customs union must be di.stin- 
guished frfnn customs annexation, an arrange- 
ment by virtue of which a territory is incor- 
porated in a larger customs area without receiv- 
ing formal representation in the body determin- 
ing the tariff policy for this area. Similarly, ex- 
tension of the tariff of a mother country to a col- 
ony involves involuntary customs assimilation. 
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To be really effective and enduring true 
customs unions must be based on the elimina- 
tion of important differences in economic struc- 
ture, in political and administrative organization 
and in the taxation systems of the member 
states; moreover, the authority in tariff matters 
must be delegated to a superior body and the 
independence of each member stringently 
limited. This is feasible only where cu.stoms 
unification is stimulated not merely by economic 
needs but also bv important political factors. In 
the past the great driving force in the formation 
of customs unions has been the desire for eco- 
nomic integration of the national territory to 
provide the economic base of a national state. 
It was a manifestation of the same force that 
earlier led to the abolition of internal customs in 
territories which had already achieved political 
unity, '^rhe (ierman Zolberein is the classic 
example of a eiistoms union which laid the 
foundation for a great natifinal state. I'he ex- 
j>cricnce of South Africa, where a customs union 
was formeil si.x years before the creation of the 
political Union of South .\frica in ipoi;, is some- 
what similar. In thi I’lutetl States the constitu- 
tion adopted at the formation of the I'nion for- 
bade interstate tarifls and provided for a com- 
mon taritl authority. Both in C’anada in 1867 and 
Australia in iqoi the economic unification of the 
provinces and states was simultaneous with 
political federation. On tlie other hand, wdicre 
the political situation is unfavorable, the differ- 
ences betw'een the member .stales will be re- 
flccteil in dissensions as to the tariff policy to be 
pursued, the distribution of revenues to be 
collected by the union, and similar matters, and 
will in the end prevent the creation of a customs 
union or force its speedy dissolution. This has 
been in part true of the Au.stro-I lungarian cus- 
toms union and of the Sw'cdish-Norwegian 
customs union, dissolved in 1905 with the dis- 
appearance of political conditions favoring close 
cooperation . 

The history of the Uerman /ollverein really 
began at the opening of the nineteenth century, 
when trade between Uerman territories was 
hampered by the existence of sixty different 
customs systems arul tariff walls. After the lifting 
of the continental embargo conditions were 
made even worse by the appearance of ruinous 
English competition. As early as iSifi associa- 
tions of manufacturers had called the govern- 
ment’s attention to these evils and asked for 
remedial measures. 7 ’hcir action led in 181S to 
the passing of a new Prussian tariff which 
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aroused much uneasiness particularly among the 
smaller German states. It was followed by a 
series of tariff treaties between Prussia and the 
neighboring German states. The treaty with 
Hesse-Darmstadt in 1828 involved the estab- 
lishment of a Prussian-Hessian customs union. 
The south German and a majority of the middle 
German states were alarmed at and opposed to 
the Prussian policy, so that in 1828 a south 
German customs union was formed by Bavaria 
and Wiiittemberg, and in the following year 
Saxony took the lead in creating the middle 
German customs union. 'Phe formation of the 
national Zollverein proceeded thereafter very 
rapidly, as though impelled by an irresistible 
force. In the period 1828 to 1830 the Prussian- 
Hessian, the Wurttemberg-Bavarian and the 
middle German customs unions joined forces, 
and by January i, 1834, customs harriers were 
abolished throughout most of Germany. While 
many south German and central German states 
were driven to join the union by growing eco- 
nomic and financial discress, Prussia was actu- 
ated mainly by a political consideration, the 
desire to eliminate Austria’s leadership among 
the German states. Public opinion in Germany 
accepted the idea of the Zollverein with great 
enthusiasm, viewing it as a step toward the long 
desired German Empire. 

The ideologist of the customs union move- 
ment w’as Friedrich List, who publicly advocated 
the idea of a national customs union as early as 
1817. In his classical treatise, Das nationalc 
System der politischen Okonomic (Stuttgart 1840; 
tr. by S. S. Lloyd, London 1904), he offered a 
brilliant summary of the theoretical argument in 
favor of customs unic^ns. List stressed the im- 
portance of the nation as a historical, cultural 
and political entity standing betw'cen the indi- 
vidual and humanity, asscrteil that one of the 
criteria of a normal nation is the possession of a 
territory adequate for its economic development 
and maintained that the modern way of correct- 
ing territorial inadequacies, in better accord with 
law and the welfare of the peoples than the older 
methods of j^ensonal union and conquest, is the 
association of states based on voluntary bi- 
lateral agreement. 

Until 1867 the legislative power of the Zoll- 
verein was vested in an annual customs con- 
ference whose decisions had to be unanimous. 
Each full fledged member, as distinct from small 
territories which were represented by neighbor- 
ing larger states, had one vote. The Prussian 
tariff of 1818 in a slightly modified form became 


the tariff of the union. Interstate trade was made 
entirely free. The few customs frontiers still left 
were intended to enable certain states to collect 
such indirect taxes as could not be made uni- 
form. The member states retained their separate 
customs administrations, but these were made 
subject to uniform regulations drafted by a 
central office in Berlin. The net receipts of the 
customs houses were centralized and distributed 
among the member states in proportion to popu- 
lation. 

The fact that the decisions of the customs 
conference had to be unanimous paralyzed the 
functioning of the Zollverein, because any alter- 
ation in tariff policy could be accomplished only 
after interminable negotiation. I’his situation 
was radically changed by the agreement of 1867, 
which replaced the customs conference by a 
federal council and a customs parliament, organs 
respectively of the executive and legislative 
power. These new bodies were composed of the 
Buridesrat aiul Reichstag of the North German 
Confederation and representative delegations 
sent by the south German states. Decisions were 
in both bodies subject to majority vote, but the 
southern member states still retained the right 
of veto for certain important cases. The Zoll- 
verein persisted in this form until 1871, when it 
was merged in the new (icrman Empire. 

There were several attempts to expand the 
German customs union into a central European 
or even a European union. Noteworthy among 
them was the project of the Austrian minister of 
commerce, Bruck, who in 1849 suggested the 
formation of a central hairopcan customs union 
to include the Zollverein, Austria and Hungary. 

This union was obviously intended to serve a 
double purpose: the creation of an enormous 
free trade area with a population of seventy 
millions and the securing for Austria of political 
Jeademhip side by side with Prussia. Bruck’s 
plan was thwarted by Prussia when it concluded 
a most-favored-nation treaty with France in 
1862, a step which brought it in line with the 
general free trade trend initiated by the famous 
Cobden Treaty between England and France. 

The Ausgleich of 1867, which was a culmina- 
tion of constitutional reforms begun in Austria 
in 1859, gave Hungary a voice equal with Aus- 
tria’s in deciding upon tariff matters and estab- 
lished a regime of decennial treaties between 
Austria and Hungary to regulate the tariff policy 
of the dual monarchy with reference to the out- 
side world. Austria’s economic rapprochement 
with Germany was perforce confined to the sign- 
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ing of a commercial treaty, and her exclusion 
from the German customs union was in part re- 
sponsible for her elimination from the political 
union of the German states in 1871. The Austro- 
Hungarian customs union passed through many 
crises; difficulties were experienced particularly 
at each renewal of the treaty. Of special im- 
portance were the growing opposition on the 
part of the expanding Hungarian industries and 
the apportionment of contributions to the com- 
mon treasury. It is not certain how the problem 
would have been solved had not the war inter- 
vened and brought in its wake the dismember- 
ment of the dual monarchy and the dissolution 
of the customs union. 

In the seventies the rapid shift of the com- 
mercial policies of various European nations in 
the direction of economic nationalism and 
protectionism caused great anxiety among the 
free traders and produced a crop of customs 
union schemes based on the jirinciple of free 
trade. Prominent among ihcin was the plan 
offered by the economist IVlolinari in 1879. It 
was somewhat similar to the Union de Midi of 
Leon Fauchcr, who in 1837 vainly agitated for 
the abolition of customs barriers hetv. ecn France, 
Switzerland, Spain and Belgium. Impressed by 
the success of the Zollvercin, which he con- 
sidered one of the greatest achievements of the 
nineteenth century, equal in importance to the 
spread of free trade policies, Molinari suggested 
the formation of a customs unitin which would 
include I'rance, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Austria-I lungary and Switzerland. He appreci- 
ated the difliculties tif such an undertaking but 
argued that they could be overcome just as the 
obstacles to the continued functioning of the 
monetary, postal and telegraph unions had been 
successfully surmounted. It is certain, however, 
that Molinari underestimated the importance of 
national antagonisms in Europe and of class 
antagonisms within each country. In discu.ssmg 
this plan before the Societc d ’Economic Poli- 
tique, Leroy-Beaiilieu pointed out that it was 
impracticable because the present generation 
was not inclined to pacifism and that the ex- 
perience of the Zollvercin was not convincing 
since that union was based on “racial” homo- 
geneity. I le maintained that the proposed unioti, 
including many different races, would give rise 
to quarrels and dissensions and multiply rather 
than reduce the number of factors leading to 
war. Finally, he laid particular stress upon the 
difficulties w hich would arise in connection with 
fiscal problems. Although Molinari ’s plan found 
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favor in certain free trade and pacifist circles in 
France, Switzerland and elsewhere, the ruling 
groups even in France were opposed to it. 
Bismarck believed that the new customs union 
would adopt protectionist policies and provoke 
reprisals on the part of England. 

Another proposal which received official con- 
sideration was made at the 1880 international 
congress of commerce and industry in Brussels 
by a German delegate, Kaufmann. He urged the 
formation of an Association Douanicre de 
I’Europe Centralc, which should include the 
three great powers, France, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, and three smaller states, 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. He argued 
that this union would command a domestic 
market of from 125 to 150 million population 
and would be effective in meeting the industrial 
competition of England and the agricultural 
competition of America. But neither this pro- 
posal nor many others similar in character could 
be accepted by countries steadily drifting to- 
ward a mutually exclusive protectionism. 

Other customs unions projected in the 
eighties were based on protectionist postulates 
rather than on free trade ideas. Thus agricultural 
mtercsts sought in the customs union of Euro- 
pean countries protection against the growing 
agricultural competition from overseas. For 
example, the leader of the agrarians, the Aus- 
trian politician Alexander Peez, proposed the 
formation of a European customs union in order 
to induce the United Slates to grant more 
favorable terms of trade to European countries. 
Of a similar character is the doctrine formulated 
in this period that the United States, the British 
P^mpirc and Russia constitute three world em- 
pires which can be met on equal terms only by a 
customs union of the other European states. 

In the subsequent period the commercial 
policies of the continental countries were 
dominated by imperialistic considerations. A 
policy directed toward colonial expansion and 
the acquisition of new markets through com- 
mercial treaties based on the existence of high 
protective tariffs left for the time being no room 
for customs unions. In this period only the agra- 
rians demanded a customs union, but even they 
used it merely as an excuse to exact higher pro- 
tective duties on agricultural products. The 
Mittcleuropaischer Wirtschaftsvercin, founded 
in 1904, confined itself to urging closer relatioriB 
through minor measures such as uniformity of 
customs formalities and the like. 

In the same period customs unions were 
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linked up with imperialist thought in England, 
where Rhodes and Chamberlain advocated an 
imperial tariff. They proposed at first a system 
of imperial preferential duties, hoping thus to 
pave the way for a commercial union. While the 
hostility of the British electorate was reflected 
in the Liberal victory of 1906, opposition to 
these plans came also from the dominions. They 
were developing native industries and were little 
inclined to renounce tariff protection even 
against the mother country; moreover, customs 
duties were an important .source of revenue to 
some of them. In the war and post-war periods a 
system of preferential duties between the United 
Kingdom and some of the dominions was gradu- 
ally developed, and in the late twenties a move- 
ment for “empire free trade” was sponsored by 
Ivords Beaverhrook and Rothermere. In 1930 
the Imperial Conference discussed it as one of 
several ways for bringing about closer coopera- 
tion between the United Kingdom and the 
dominions, but so far no definite action has been 
taken. 

On the American continent the customs union 
movement has been connected with Pan- 
Americani.sm, or the doctrine of the community 
of interests of all American countries. The First 
Pan-American Conference, called by Secretary 
of State Blaine in 1889, considered among other 
matters the possibility of a customs union be- 
tween the United States and Latin America, but 
rejected the proposal in view of the enormous 
difficulties involved in the unification of customs 
tariffs of eighteen states with widely diverging 
economic structures and political aims. The 
sub.seqiient Pan-American conferences never 
considered the question again. Membership of 
the majority of Latin American states in the 
League of Nations anti the recent interpretations 
t)f the Monroe Doctrine by the United States 
make the po.ssihility of a Pan-American customs 
union even more remote. 

During the war an impressive project for a 
military and economic federation was tlevcloped 
by Friedrich Naumann in his Mittcleuropa 
(Berlin 1915; tr. by C. IVI. Meredith, London 
1916). Naurnann’s final aim was an economically 
self-sufficient empire under (lerman leadership 
e.xtending from Scandinavia to the Near East 
and encompassing as its main constituents 
(Termany, Austria-Hungary and 'I'urkey, hut as 
a first step he proposed a system of preferences 
and a customs alliance between the countries 
involved. In a sense this scheme reflected a shift 
in Germanv from colonial ambitions to the ideal 


of a continental empire. Equally far reaching 
schemes for economic union were being drawn 
up by the allied powers at the same time. Both 
plans were to a considerable extent influenced by 
the war mentality and would probably have 
proved impracticable even had the termination 
of the war been accompanied by a restoration of 
pre-war conditions. 

The peace treaties, on the contrary, created a 
number of new states, whose tariff policies, 
affected by the recrudesiccnce of nationalism, 
disturbed the pre-war economic balance of 
the continent. The customs union projects 
agitated in this period had in view not so 
much distant economic goals as the mitiga- 
tion of post-war maladju.stmcnts. In this cate- 
gory belong the Anschluss movement in Austria 
and the plan of a Danube feileration to include 
the territories of the former Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. 'I'he Anschluss movement has thus far 
been barren of results because of the unfavor- 
able alignment of forces in international politics. 
'The Danube federation seems to l)e ilcKimed to 
failure, because in all of the new' states nation- 
alist feeling is potentially stronger than it had 
been in pre-war .states and every movement re- 
sembling a return to the status quo ante is inter- 
preted as an attack on their sovereignty and 
political independence. 

Wider in scope is the Pan-Iiuropa plan formu- 
lated by the Austrian writer Coudenhove 
Kalergi and based in large part on the old “three 
world empires” theory. Its advocates urge the 
union of the continental states as the only way 
of meeting the rapid economic expansion of the 
United States and the economic decline of 
Europe. 'Phe movement has scarcely gone be- 
yond the .stage of theoretical discussion; its suc- 
cess is doubtful in view of the closeness of 
economic ties binding many European states to 
overseas countries and of the w'ide divergence of 
the political interests of European states. 

More recently the idea of European solidarity 
was taken up by the French foreign minister 
Briand, who in May, 1930, addressed in the 
name of the French government a memorandum 
to the European members of the League of 
Nations suggesting the establishment of a 
Union Fcderale Europeenne. He placed empha- 
sis on the political aspects of the union and 
stated clearly that the economic problem must 
remain subordinate to the political interests, 
thus rejecting for the present the idea of a 
European customs union. During the meeting 
of the 1930 League Assembly a committee of 
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European states was created for a further dis- 
cussion of the Briand plan. 

In the meantime the idea of European eco- 
nomic rapprochement found new support in the 
agrarian countries of eastern Europe. Represen- 
tatives of the governments of Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Esthonia, Finland, Hungary, Lithua- 
nia, Poland, Rumania and Jugoslavia met at 
Warsaw in September, 1930, and organized an 
informal European agrarian bloc. 'I'he purpose 
of the bloc was to bring about close cooperation 
in matters of marketing and tariff policy and to 
strengthen the bargaining j’losition of the mem- 
ber countries in negotiating with the indus- 
trial countries of Europe for reciprocal tariff 
privileges. 

'Fhe League of Nations took manifold action 
against the economic crises of the post-war 
years. Its activity culminated in the Internation- 
al Economic Conference at (Geneva in May, 
1927. 'I'he conference did not discuss a customs 
union but passed resolutions favoring a reduc- 
tion of customs duties, on which thus far no 
action hjis been taken. Generally speaking, 
reliance for the stabilization of international 
economic relations has in this period been 
placed upon the negotiation 01 commercial 
treaties aided by such private action as that of 
international cartels and other as.sociations of 
producers. 

There has been but one new customs union 
during the post-war years. It was agreed iipOii 
by Latvia and Esthonia in the treaty of 1927 
but has not yet been established. 'Ehe unification 
of tariffs and of allied economic legislation pro- 
vided for in the treaty has proved to be an ex- 
tremely difficult and slow affair. Latvia has con- 
cluded meanwhile a most-favored -nation treaty 
with Russia and has thus complicated Uie situa- 
tion. It is doubtful whether this customs union, 
which was supposed to take effect in 193** 
ever materialize. 
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unions d'itats (Paris 1929). 

CUSUMANO. VITO (1843-1908), Italian 
economist. Cusumano was trained by Adolf 
Wagner in Berlin and became an adherent of the 
historical school and, with some important 
qualifications, of the socialism of the chair. He 
was professor at the technical institute of Paler- 
mo and afterward professor of finance at the 
University of Palermo. The hook which estab- 
lished his reputation was Le scuole economiche 
della Germania in rapporto alia qidstione soctale 
(Naples 1875). 'Phis hook, in which the opinions 
and tendencies of the various Germanic trends 
were stated with great amplitude and objectivity, 
opened a new realm to Italian economic thought. 
It was not merely a piece of exposition but a 
brilliant critical analysis which aroused much 
controversy and started the tide of reaction 
against the dominance of Ferrara, who had been 
propounding the optimistic doctrines of Carey 
and Bastial. Although the author manifested 
sympathy for the socialists of the chair he ob- 
served that such writers generally neglected to 
designate the limits that state intervention en- 
counters in the inte»'ests of the dominant class 
on the one hand and in the interests of produc- 
tion on the other. 

Although his later writings never equaled his 
first in brilliance or influence they contain valu- 
able hi.storical material and acute ol>scrvations. 
In Diomede Garafuy economista e finanziere 
italiano del secolo xv (1870) he was the first to 
recognize many of Carafa’s notable ideas on 
finance; his Matteo Wesembecio, scrittore di 
materie finanziare nella prima meta del secolo xvii 
(1880) and his monograph SuWeconomia politica 
e la scienza delle finanze nel medio evn (1876) are 
collected in Saggi di economia politica e di 
scienza delle finanze (2nd ed. Palcnno 1887). He 
also wrote La teoria del commercio dei grani in 
Italia (Bologna 1877), Delle casse di ammartizza- 
zione in Sicilia . . . secolo xviii (Palermo 1888) 
and an article on the history of the guilds in 
Sicily (in Giomale degli economistiy vol. v, 1890, 
p. 241-50). His Storia dei banchi della Sicilia 
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(2 vols., Rome 1887-92), which included his 
work on royal exchange in Sicily in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries and that on 
private bankers’ bills of Palermo in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, is significant not only 
for the facts revealed but also for the general 
history and theory of the instruments and insti- 
tutions of credit and the history of the relation- 
ship between public and private banks. 

Augusto Graziani 

Consult: l>oria. A., in Economic Journal^ vol. xviii 
(1908) 332-34; Bresciani, C., in Giornale degli econo- 
misti, vol. xxxvi (1908) 410-n. 

CUT- 7 ’HROAT COMPETITION is a term 
frequently used to describe a degeneration of 
the competitive process which results in wide- 
spread selling below cost, in “spoiling the mar- 
ket.” 'I'he term cut-throat is used to emphasize 
the clement of wilfulness or even malevolence 
which was formerly assumed to have been an 
important factor in the adoption of certain 
competitive policies dictated by the desire to 
injure and eventually to eliminate rivals rather 
than directly to advance the fortunes of the 
concern adopting these policies. The contem- 
porary emphasis is better carried by the phrase 
“ruinous coiiq^etition,” in which the stress is 
placed upon the general situation in which 
losses are inflicted upon the concern initiating 
such policies as well as upon its competitors. 
Neither of these phrases is necessarily coter- 
minous with “unfair competition,” which is a 
designation used for a group of competitive 
practises declared illegal. The degree of over- 
lapping between these tenns obviously depends 
upon the extent to which cut-throat or ruinous 
competition is outlawed . 

There are several reasons for the develop- 
ment of cut-throat competition, particularly for 
the frequency and severity of price cutting. 
Theoretically this type of competition is bound 
to arise in industries of increasing returns when 
the failure of costs to expand proportionately 
with output is traceable to the influence of 
internal economies. Wherever the internal econ- 
omies of large scale production continue 
throughout the entire range of effective demand, 
i.e. for whatever volume of output can be sold 
at a price covering the marginal cost of pro- 
duction, stable equilibrium is theoretically im- 
possible until cut-throat competition has led, 
through the weeding out of all but the largest 
producer or through the curbing of competition 
by agreement, to the establishment of some 


degree of monopolistic control. In this connec-* 
tion perhaps the most important factor is the 
existence of unused capacity, particularly in 
the shape of fixed and specialized plants but 
also in the form of executive ability. Under 
such conditions it will presumably be to the 
advantage of a producer to expand his output 
so long as the additional product can be sold 
at a price in excess of the prime or direct costs 
of its production. Where a concern engages in 
the production of several lines of non-competing 
goods or services, or where special conditions 
exist which will permit the restriction of the 
effects of price reduction to the additional por- 
tion of the output, as in the case of dumping 
on a foreign market or of local or personal price 
discrimination, the temptation to expand and 
cut the price is correspondingly stronger. 

It was early recognized that these conditions 
stimulating cut-throat competition arc pecu- 
liarly prevalent in the field of transportation 
and local public utilities. It is probable, how- 
ever, that similar conditions, although their 
causes may not be so readily discernible, de- 
velop in a great many other industries at certain 
stages in their expansion. Technical jirogrcss 
results generally in increasing the importance 
of the fi.xcd and specialized ]>lant, and although 
the ratio of fixed costs to total costs may not 
be so high in manufacturing industries gener- 
ally as in public utilities, still the increasing 
instability and inelasticity of demand with the 
spread of style and fashion influences make 
imperative strenuous efforts to maintain a full 
utilization of capacity, however small the result- 
ing contribution to the maintenance of the fixed 
plant. Moreover, the existence of seasonal and 
cyclical fluctuations in demand, coupled with 
the impracticability of storing output, is par- 
tially responsible for the fact that during a great 
deal of the time industry has at its disposal a 
capacity in excess of current effective demand. 
E'urthermore, excess capacity is in a sense in- 
herent in every competitive situation regardless 
of variations in the total demand. Each pro- 
ducer is constantly striving and occasionally 
succeeding for a time in deflecting a larger than 
normal share of the whole trade to his products. 
Since this tends to be interpreted as evidence of 
increasing favor with the buying public, there 
results an expansion of plant capacity by each 
of several competing producers in turn, which 
is practically certain to be intennittently unused. 

Price cutting begun for the innocent purpose 
of increasing output is usually met by retaliation 
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from competitors, with the result that the 
general body of producers or traders is drawn 
into the struggle. Under such circumstances the 
reduction of prices inflicts losses upon every 
concern in the trade, losses which are quite 
likely to he irreparable for the majority, although 
they may be only temporary and even eventually 
recoupable for the hnvest cost producer in the 
industry. The struggle resolves itself into an 
endurance contest in which the concern with 
the longest purse is likely to win. In such trade 
warfare other weapons in addition to price 
cutting are usually employed. Striking examples 
are found in commercial bribery, particularly 
of a competitor s customers, in defamation of 
competitors and their products, in the provision 
of auxiliary services, such as repairs, and of 
supplementary trade inducements in excess of 
customary standards, such as free delivery. 
There can he no doubt of the mischievous con- 
sequences of resort to the foregoing and similar 
practises. They tend to make competition pri- 
vately unendurable and socially wasteful. It is 
well known that competitive policies of this 
type have been adopted by combinations which 
seek to eliminate competitors or force them to 
join the combination. But it is now generally 
recognized that their use by so-called big busi- 
ness has latterly tended to diminish, while their 
employment by harassed and ill managed little 
concerns appears to be growing relatively more 
common. 

On the whole, however, cut-throat competi- 
tion is less prevalent now than it was in trie 
second half of the nineteenth century. Tn some 
areas, where the tendency toward a degeneration 
of competition was plainly inescapable and 
where the social waste involved in cut-throat 
practises was clearly recognized, amelioration 
was provided by governmental intervention 
which permitted the establishment of monop^^dy 
under some form of public ownership oi ad- 
ministrative control. Over the greater part of 
the field of manufacture and trade, Imwever, 
in most modern states private checks have been 
chiefly relied upon for escaping the evils of 
cut-throat competition, although the.se volun- 
tary means, in so far as they arc cooperative in 
character, are generally subject by law to judi- 
cial or administrative scrutiny. In the nine- 
teenth century pools and “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments” upon prices were the most common of 
these voluntary means. At present trade asso- 
ciations and industrial institutes arc the most 
conspicuous organizations of this type. They 
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have succeeded to a certain extent in making 
their function of eliminating ruinous price cut- 
ting respectable, but they have only partially 
succeeded in making price cutting itself dis- 
reputable. 'I'he methods employed are diverse; 
education in co.st accounting, adoption of uni- 
form basing points for price quotations, inter- 
change of st.itistical information upon every 
aspect of the business situation, hotli for each 
producer and for the trade as a whole, and the 
like. Conformity of individual producers to the 
standards set by the trade is in the last analysis 
enforced by the lively sense of the need for 
self-preservation, although measures of coercion 
against recalcitrant firms are by no means un- 
known even today. 

Private efforts to check the destructive tend- 
ency in v».^uipetition have been generally toler- 
ated by governments because of the advantages 
accrviing therefrom in stabilizing business con- 
ditions anil in improving the competitive posi- 
tion of a country in foreign markets. By the 
Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914 the 
American government has created an agency to 
exercise public control over destructive corn- 
pctiiion in trade. The aim of the regulation of 
business practises by the Federal IVade Com- 
mission is not entirely or even primarily to 
assist business in avoiding self-destruction. But 
in discharging its function of safeguarding the 
public against fraudulent, deceptive and preda- 
tory practises the commission has brought about 
ai' appreciable elevation of the plane of business 
competition. 

Myron W. Watkins 

Sf ’ c - CoMPFTnioN; ITnfatr ( 'om/'Fii iion; Prick 
Discrimination; OviuiihAt) C'osi; C’omhinat ions, 
Inoustriac; 'riiusT.s; 'rRAni: AssfKTAnoN.s; Uasino 
Point I’ricf-s; Di'MI’Ini;; fiovriiNMiNT Rkcuumion 
OF Indus iry; FruhRAi. 'riiAui'. C'ommission. 

Consult: Marshall, Alfred, Prinnphs of Economics 
(8th ed. Lond<»n 1022) p. 374 7f>; Clark, J. M., 
Studies in the Eronomtc% of Overhead Cost (C’hicaKO 
1923) ch. xxi; Pell, Spurgeon, “Fixed C'osts and 
Market Price” in Quarterly Jourrud of Economics, 
vol. xxxii fiQi7 18) 507-24, Ripley, W. Z., Railroads; 
Rates and Repulation (New York 1912) ch**. ii-'ii; 
Jones, Eliot, “Is Competition in Industry Ruinous?” 
in Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. xxxiv (1919- 
20) 473 - 5 * 9 . 

CUZA, ALEXANDER JOHN (1820-73), Ru- 
manian ruler and agrarian reformer. Cuza was 
bom in Moldavia of an old landed family. He 
was educated in Paris and took part in the 
Rumanian revolution of 1848. In 1859, in the 
absence of any foreign prince to assume the 
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office, Cuza was chosen first ruler of the united 
provinces of Moldavia and Muntenia. His reign 
was marked by several great reforms. In 1864 he 
made all education free and elementary educa- 
tion compulsory; in the same year he introduced 
universal suffrage; and above all, with the help 
of Mihail Kogalnieeanu, he carried through the 
great rural reform of 1864. Mainly because of 
the powerful opposition to this rural reform he 
wiis forced in i86f) to abdicate and emigrate. 

Cuza’s rural reform had two distinct aspects: 
one constitutional, the other economic. Cuza 
and his friends, filled with the ideas of the 
French Revolution, aimed to effect the complete 
legal emancipation of the peasants, most <if 
whom were still bound to the land by servile 
ties. Likewise, in keeping with laissez faire, the 
landlords were released from restrictions which 
still qualified their title to the land. The main 
fight was over che extent (jf freehold to be given 
to the former serfs. Since cattle grazing was the 
chief occupation of the peasants, their new 
holdings were made to vary with the number of 
animals in their possession. I’he new holdings, 
running between 2.30 and 7.87 hectares, were 
less than those the peasants had previously 
fanned. The peavsants were also given the poor- 
est and worst placed land and made the victims 
of many other abuses. Moreover, they paid com- 
pensation for the abolished servitudes, but the 
landlords retained free the surplus land of the 
estate although by ancient right it was a reserve 
of the villages. Finally, the peasants were left 
dependent on the landlords for additional graz- 
ing land, for loans in kind or cash, and after 
Cuza’s departure they lost all political rights. 
Hence the reform marked the emergence of the 
latifundia, which characterized Rumanian agri- 
culture until 1918, and the depression of the 
peasants to a state of pauperized freeholders, 
because its well intentioned makers had sub- 
ordinated economics to the glamour of legal 
liberty. 

David Mitrany 

Consult-. Dam6, Frdddric, Ilistoire de la roumanic con- 
temporaine (Paris 1900) bk. ii; Mitrany, David, “The 
Land and the Peasant in Rumania” in Carnegie En- 
tiowment for International Peace, Economic and Social 
History of the World War, Rumanian series (Oxford 
1930) P* 47-<>2. 

CYNICS. This word, derived from the Greek 
KvvLKol (dog people), is used to describe the 
school of Greek philosophy founded by An- 
tisthenes (c. 450-366 u.c.), son of an Athenian 


citizen and a Thracian slave woman. Many of 
Antisthenes’ followers were of Thracian de- 
scent, like Metrocles and Hipparchia; or Asiatic 
Greeks, like Bion and Diogenes; or Phoenicians, 
like Menippus; in short “bastards” of that class 
from which the motion of .Aristophon had re- 
cently taken away the full rights t)f citizenship, 
to w'hich they could have asjiired under Pericles. 
Antisthenes was a teacher in the gymnasium 
reserved for boys excluded from the academy 
and the lyceum because of their mixed or 
doubtful ancestry. 'Phis gymnasium was located 
near a sanctuary of Heracles, called Kvi^daapyts 
{(jynnsarffes), “dog’s wattle,” “kennel,” because, 
according to one of several jiopular legends, 
here Heracles brought up from the underworld 
the “.shining dog,” Cerberus. Anti.sthenes ac- 
cording to Diodes (Diogenes Laertius, vi: 13) 
was nicknamed “the simple dog,” but the term 
“dog people” was not popularly used until a 
disciple of Antisthenes, Diogenes of Sinope, 
proudly adopted the nickname “dog,” first ap- 
plied in derision to those “bastards” by the 
well born Athenian boys. 

Cynism, the stern and bitter philosophy of 
a group of outsiders, was social criticism aimed 
at shocking all conventions and prejudices of 
polite society {(‘pater Ic hour^coh). As such it 
follows the tradition of the sophists, the fir.st 
to claim a knowledge of economic, social and 
political science more profound than that pos- 
sessed by practising statesmen and business 
men. It was a startling ncrv’elty when mere for- 
eigners without citizens’ rights boldly claimed 
the right to criticize because they had devoted 
thought and reasoning to affairs of state and 
society. The cynics started a sy.stematic propa- 
ganda for the rationalization of all the traditional 
and necessarily largely irrational relations be- 
tween men. The stonecutter Socrates questioned 
the professional knowledge of every citizen, 
including even the .self-apjiointed teachers of the 
new wisdom. Whatever “gentlemen” (xaXol 
KoeynOoi) had been wont to accept as the self- 
evident rules of good behavior was now merci- 
lessly analyzed by a few nobodies. 

The new intellectuali.sm w:is skeptical toward 
the established order of society. The privileges 
of nobility were regarded as empty by Ly- 
cophron, the inequality of freeman and slaves 
as unnatural by Alcidamas, both of them dis- 
ciples of Gorgias. The small city-state seemed 
intolerabl) narrow and narrow minded to these 
wandering teachers and preachers who felt at 
home wherever their Greek language was under- 
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Stood or even — like Democritus or Herodotus — 
wherever they could indirectly communicate 
with intelligent foreigners — the \6yiOL &j/5pcv 
of all nations. Rivalry between (ireck cities as 
well as local patriotism appeared contemptible 
to Gorgias; Hippias welcomed all his hearers, 
Athenians as well as strangers. A world em- 
bracing enlightened despotic monarchy like 
Persia would invite favorable comjiarison with 
the mob rule into which the democraev of the 
petty (ircck republics was fast degenerating. 
'The traditional morals, civic usages and propri- 
eties of the cultured (ircek “gentleman of 
indejiendent means” are questioned and criti- 
cizetl by comparing them with the more useful 
ways of life of the jiroletarian “banausic” worker 
and the “happier” and more “natural” life of 
barbarians and primitives, yvn^^istncncs must 
have known the ()rphic simple life of the Imrip- 
idean Hippolytus as well as that of the pious 
hermits (K-Ttarat) of his mother s Thrace, who 
lived avscetically in the woods, far from civili- 
zation, abstaining from animal food and con- 
tact w'ith women. In any case there have always 
been mt'ii unwilling or unable to confonn to 
the exigencies of communal life in societv. Like 
the tramj^, or hobo, of today there w^ere in 
Greece men who lied from the company of their 
fellows, roaming in tne woods like solitary 
wolves (Xi/Kocr ff/'ja}7roc)orst ray clops 
Antisthenes’ glorification of a life imitating that 
of wild animals, Diogenes’ (as well as Rous- 
seau’s) cra\ing for a return to nature and a 
natural simjile life, are the jdiilosophic subli- 
mation of this atavistic a.socialisni of the lonely 
hunter, who abandons the pack to fend for 
hiin.self and to obtain w'bal ages later the c>nic 
pbilosojdier calls the avTapKeta of the man W'ho 
has assimilated himself to the gods by becoming 
independent (from society) and scll-sidlicient. 

Socrates had taught Antiphon that “to have 
no wants at all is an attribute of godhead, to 
have as few W'anls as possible the nearest ap- 
proach to godhead” (Xenophon, Memorabilia^ 

I : 6, lo). In a society in which it is impossible 
for a pauper or a slave to enjoy tlic pleasures of 
life reserved for the rich and mighty there is 
always space for the grow^th of a consolatory 
philosophy or religion which teaches the humble 
that they may become free by liberating them- 
selves from the tyranny of their own lusts and 
passions or men become rulers by governing 
themselves according to the laws of virtue and 
godlike by not wanting what they cannot get. 
in a luxurious civilization based on manifest 
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injustice and violence virtue seems to demand 
that the righteous man should remain poor and 
turn his back upon all the refinements of culture. 

To Anti.sthenes the jwimitive natural life of 
the Thracian settlers, the free roaming through 
the wilds of the initiates of tlie 'I’liracian hunter 
god, Dionysus Zagreiis, of the werewolves clad 
in animal hides and assimilating themselves to 
the beasts, the aii ventures of tlie mythical 
Heracles with his club and his lion’s skin wan- 
dering over land and sea, fighting against tlie 
evils ojipressmg humanity, seemeil suiierlor to 
the cultured ways of men living in enclosed 
towns. Protagoras in his book on hiiiruin origins 
had praised the technical progress made pos- 
sible through the Promethean invention of fire* 
the cynic would answer to this panegyric of 
progress that man liail ilegcncrated through the 
use of fire, clothes and houses, that urban life 
was the beginning of all injustice, that inven- 
tions have made man more miserable than 
before, and that therefore Promeilieus was justly 
punished by Zeus for starling men on the road 
to cvd. 

I'Acry object of Athenian national pride — 
not even excepting the glorious memories of 
the Persian wars- was reviled by the cynics. 
To them the pageant of ihc numerous I lellenic 
gods aiu’ the creations f)f tlie great poets and 
artists of Hellas were nolliing but convention- 
alized fancies, the divinity being by nature 
(<itvois) one and indivisible (althougli it might 
have a plurality of ethical attributes) and cer- 
tainly not to be conceived as similar to any 
image made by man. The cults of the state 
were biimtly rejeeti d, the practise of virtue 
declared to be the only sacrifice worthy of the 
divinity; prayer was to be resorted to not in 
ordci to obtain material benefits but only to 
secure the help of the divinity in achieving 
justice. The Dionysiac festivals which had given 
birth to the glory of Attic drama were called 
“spectacles for fools.” ’Phe athletic beauty of 
the koKoI hayaOoi was belittled as an attril>ute 
on which a bronze statue might justly pride 
itself hut not a living being. One isolated con- 
cession to the traditional Greek worship of 
physical perfection was to be found in An- 
tisthenes’ book on love, marriage (jvolygamic) 
and the procreation of children, where the 
rough semibarbarian taught the eugenic prin- 
ciple that a wise man should wed a handsome 
woman. The cynics recognized no other nohilitv 
but that of virtue, no liberty but that acquired 
through freeing one.sclf from tlie tyranny ol 
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one’s vices. When about to be sold as a slave 
Diogenes asked, “Who wants to buy himself 
a inasier." 1 ne cynic uespiscci weaiin anu pre- 
ferred tf) live as a beggar, b'or his morose 
philosophy joy W'as but a negative phenomenon 
amounting only to the absence of j>ain. Sensual 
pleasure was considered almost as bati as inad- 
ne.ss. Fame and distinction had no lure for the 
cynic, who was not airaid of evil repute. Love 
as a passion for a particular mate seemed un- 
reasonable to Antisthenes, who would “have 
shot Aphrodite if he could have done it,” not 
content with merely wounding her hand, as the 
Homeric Diomedes had done. Ridiculing com- 
petition for a jiarliciilar woman’s favtir he w'as 
satisfied w^ith the cheapest ])rostitute, for whom 
no other man cared. F!iven rna.sturbation is 
defended by Diogenes as a simple and legiti- 
mate inetlujd of getting nd of an irrational itch; 
“wouhl that hunger were as easy to assuage,” 
said the Sinopian. As to food, the cynic was 
satisfied with what nature produces of her own 
will. He wanted no undergarment as long as 
he could fold his cloak in two; he needed no 
lioiise as long as he could sleep under the 
colonnade of a temple or public building, in a 
barrel or under whatever sbcltcr he might find. 
Diogenes thought it foolish that a useless statue 
shoiikl be bought for three thousand drachmas, 
when two copper coins were the usual price 
of a quart of nourishing barley Hour. 

Philosophy itself, that is, all theoretical spec- 
ulation without immediate practical significance, 
seemed a useless jiastinie of rich idlers to these 
proletarian thinkers. ICven in antiquity there 
were those who said that cynism was not a 
philosophy hut a mere way of life (Diogenes 
Laertius, vi : 103). 'Fhe radical proletarian ma- 
terialism of Antisthenes, who would not admit 
as real anything that could not be grasped with 
haiuls (Plato, Thcactvtus: 155F), will be best 
understood in the light of Lenin’s passionate 
tlefensi* of materialism ag.iinst the subtle “em- 
pino-eritieism” of Richard Avenarius. When 
Socrates confessed tliat his interest lay e.xclu- 
sively in mankind and its problems he unwill- 
ingly turned away some of his jmpils from pure 
science arul the joys of disinterested intellectual 
adventure. While rliis did not prevent keen 
mimls like Plato and Aristotle from following 
their own urge for theoretic speculation and 
scientific research, the hea\y intellect of An- 
tisthcnes (the “late learner,” as Plato called 
him) clung obstinately to that antiscientific 
attitude, trying to justify it by a curious logical 


theory according to which no judgments but 
judgments of identity can be true. If this were 
correct 11 wouia loiiow mat oniy tautological 
statements can be true and that therefore all 
scientific statements are either truisms or false- 
h(jods. The error consists of course in the sup- 
position that the copula “is” in the judgment 
“man is good” has the same meaning as in the 
judgment “twice two is four.” 

Less primitive is Antisthenes’ thesis that a 
thing, being simple, cannot be defined and 
that therefore a definition can only be a descrip- 
tion of the parts as components of a whole 
(Plato, Sophist, 251-64). Moreover, he denies — ' 
thus voicing the earliest distinct expression of 
nominalism — the reality of general ideas, saying 
that he could see a horse but not “horseness,” 
thus ignoring the biological reality of the animal 
type horse, which continually reproduces itself 
through seminal transmission from one pair 
of individuals to another. The lost book of 
Antisthenes on education and names was prob- 
ably de.signed to refute the Heraclitean theory 
that the names of objects — which a child learns 
to know in the course of his education — arc 
significant of the essence of things and hence 
to criticize the belief that any real knowledge 
can be derived from etymology. For Antisthenes 
the names were obviously just so many proper 
names of individual things by which to call 
them, so many conventional handles attached 
to the objects for an exclusively practical pur- 
pose. 

Developing in this and other ways the negative 
conclusions of Socratic dialectics the founder 
of cynism disparaged scientific research and 
learning in order to exalt common sense, moral 
character and above all the self-denying ascetic 
endurance of Socrates. 

The frecjucnt statements that Antisthenes — • 
although himself a prolific writer — considered 
even reading and writing unnecessary and dan- 
gerous achievements are quite trustworthy, 
since even Plato thinks that man may have paid 
dearly for ’J'hoth’s invention of the alphabet 
by a weakening of his memory. 

’Phe social and political ideals of the school 
were expounded in Antisthenes’ book On Law 
or on the Commonwealth {Jlepl vbpov ij irepl 
TToXirdas). Under the influence of the Orphic 
doctrine that men are like a herd of cattle owned 
by the gods and guided by divinely appointed 
“shepherds” and “archshepherds” Antisthenes 
glorified the primeval epoch when, under the 
reign of Kronos, no states existed and a single 
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herd of men was tended by sage wardens know- 
ing all human and animal languages. According 
to the cynic ideal this is the way men should 
have gone on living, (J reeks and barbarians 
together, uiiiteil by obedience to one common 
law, one herd under one shepherd, one flock 
under one “shepherd of nations,” the wisest 
and most righteous of all men, a state of affairs 
which Plato {Republic, ii: 372-73) contemp- 
tuously called a constitution lit for pigs only. 

'^riie classic e\ponent of the theory' that hu- 
manity was not to he divided into Cireeks and 
“barbarians” but into honest and dishonest 
people is the celebrated geographer Kratos- 
thencs of Alexandria, the pupil of the cynostoic 
philosopher of Cliios, Ari.ston. b>atosthenes re- 
marked (Plutarch, Moralia, 32Sli-329D), that 
Alexamler the (ireat claimed to have })Ut into 
practise tlie jiroject Zeno conceived under the 
influence of Antisthencs. The iniblicists of the 
Ptolemaic limpire were not .slow to make use 
of this argument, and there is no doubt that 
the policy of Alexander ami of tlie first Ptole- 
mies to bridge the gulf lietween (i reeks and 
barbarians and to fuse them into one imperial 
jieople derived its leading ideas from cynic 
cosmopolitanism rather than from the uncom- 
promising belief in Hellenic supremacy over 
all servile nations f)f Alexaiuler’s teacher, .\ri8- 
totle. 

It is a great pity that neither Antisthenes’ 
treatise on law and commonwealth nor Diog- 
enes’ Republic (JIoXiTtta) ha\c been preserved. 
What IS known of the latter is very little: accord- 
ing to the Sinopian no state is worthy of the 
name unless it embraces the whole world, noth- 
ing but the whole workl being worthy to be 
called the cosmopolitan’s fatherland. No private 
property was to be tolerated. Women and chil- 
dren were to be held in common as in Plato’s 
republic. 

Most interesting arc Diogenes’ idea.s on 
money. No gold but only a fiduciary currency 
consist i ng of sheep ’s km icklcbones (da t pay aXoi) , 
such as the people used instead of dice foi 
gambling, was to be used in the republic of 
Diogenes. Such money can be multiplied 
through breeding more and more sheep or 
goats, each slaughtered animal yielding four 
knucklebones. If the number of circulating 
do-TpdyaXoi grows through breeding, that is, 
through increased production and consumption 
of meat, skins and wool, the exchange value or 
purchasing power of the single knucklebone will 
gradually diminish. I'hus hoarding will prove 


unprofitable. Diogenes, the son of the banker 
Hikesias of Sinope, had been exiled together 
with his father, according to Diodes, for having 
in the capacity of state banker and city mint 
farmer debased the currency of his native town. 
'Phis was not of course a case of criminal 
forgery or counterfeiting, as ignorant inter}-)ret- 
ers of the text have believed: the death penalty 
rather than exile would have been the proper 
reward of such a crime (Demosthenes, xxiv; 
c. Tiinocratcs, 212-14). It is the typical case 
of the state banker lending to the community 
the gooil silver which it needs for meeting its 
debts to foreign creditors and obtaining in 
return the privilege of issuing token money (or 
scmifidiiciary currency). I’hc pn)fits of the 
financier responsible for such an inflationary 
monetarv' policy would naturallv be conh.scated 
and he himself cxilctl as soon as the evil con- 
sequences of the debasement of the monetary 
standard brought a deflationist opposition into 
power. Diogenes seems to have remained a 
deliberate advocate of a freely but motleratcly 
inflated currency without intrinsic value. 

Diogenes’ itleas on monetary reform are not 
isolated in that restless epoch of transition. 
'I’hc curious pseudo-Platonic dialogue ’Kpuftas 
[asenbed by Suidas (ed. by 1 . Becker, Berlin 
1S54, p. 46) to Socrates’ pupil Aeschines and 
obviously connected w'ith the cynic scliool 
through its tendency to make a wise and healthy 
man with few wants appear happier than the 
richest of the rich] explains the relative and 
subjective nature of what is commonly believed 
to be wealth. Starting from the current view 
that wealth consists in having many treasures 
(xprjfiaTa) the author discusses certain fiduciary 
currencies which have no value outside a jiar- 
ticular country, such as the officially scaled 
leather purses of Carthage, with unknown con- 
tents, instead of the weighed quantity of gold 
ilust which they w'cre originally supposed to 
contain. Wealth being defined as that which is 
useful to (certain) men, the author tries to show 
that gold and silver are not wealth because they 
are neither consumable goods nor instruments 
of production. The specious argument is not 
carried to its logical conclusion, but the whole 
conversation is an obvious echo of contem- 
porary propaganda to supplant metallic money 
by some kind of fiduciary currency. 

The ’Epi'^tas also contains an interesting dis- 
course on professional intelligence as wealth, 
exchangeable against the various necessities of 
life. This section owes its existence to ihe dis- 
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teachers of remuneration of the risies, were not really anxious to overturn 

attacks f initiated by the society; they felt sure it would collapse of itsell 

wVvo ff ^hito against the sophists very soon after their own death. They under- 

^ onered wisdom for sale.” Thus for the took neither scientific study nor agitation for 

rs ime lu history an attempt was made to a reordering of social life hut having uttered 

define the economic status of the intclKctual their protest sought individual liberation each 


'vorker, a modern concc]ition tntirelv foreign 
to the aristocratic prejudice of anln|uilv, wluth 
eonsidcred salaried work as banausic, csscutiallv 
proKt.irian and unworth\ ol an educated gen- 
tleman 'Die economic assimilation of exchange- 
able inte llectual services to paid manual work 
IS ijuite in the line of eyinc aseelieisni, whic*' 
strives to glorify work ami exertion (ttoi^os) of 
every kind, especi.illy iHsagrecahle heavy labor, 
at the expense of li isure and the idleness of the 
rich, d'he apotheosis of the restless toiler and 
wandering jdiilosopher Heracles — the patron 
saint of the (yno\tm'r\ sanctuary is the expres- 
sion of the ( Nine nieah/atioii of the proletari.ni 
worker’s, the* wayfaring intellcctnars and the 
slave’s w'«iy of life 

Crates was the author of a utopian work, of 
which we know oiifN the initial verses A few 
fragments remain ol the varii of ( )nesicritus, 
the cyihc sU'ersmaii who sailetl with the fleet 
of Alexander the (beat from the month of the 
baiplirates along the Persian and Karinathiaii 
coast to India Their HirT interest lies in the 
account of the ennoiis meeting between th<‘ 
ade]>t of the moderate intellectual asceticism 
of (iiecce and the l.inatic sel!-t<)rmentors ()t 
Hindnism roasting thin bodies on glowing 
stones under the parching rays of a trojncal 
sun in ortler to accnmnlate inaipe virtue or 
merit witli an eye to future rebirth. lAeii if the 
interpretei had been more eongH tent, One.sicri- 
tns and tlie stinva.M whom he calls C'alanns would 
scarcely have nnderslood each other. 

Cynism has been called the philosophy of 
the (ircck proletariat In reality it e.xpres.ses 
rather the thought and feelings of tlie disillu- 
sioned, bourgeois declasse, tlie “parlor pink” 
revolutionary in thought but not in action. 
While the top dog and the under dog are quite 
naivR'ly agreed about the value of the bone for 
which they are eontiiuially fighting, the cynic 
cares too little for anything but his private 
peace and quiet to put up a real fight against 
the existing order of things. Like Diogenes, 
who asked to be buried on his face because the 
W'orld would siKin be turned upside down, 
these intellectuals, not unlike modern halfway 
socialists, aesthetes and quietistic intellectual 
critics of contemporary vulgarities and hypoc- 


for himself. 

'I'heir teaching was tolerated by the Greek 
and Roman world partly because they supplied 
that sermonizing, jireaching of morals and “soul 
.saving” which the ofhcial clergy, concerned 
only with magic and ritual, cared nothing about. 
'I'hey were begging volunt.iry missionaries of 
what they considered truth, justice and virtue, 
“shcpherds”(7rot/xtiRs)and ov erseers (eTrifTKOTrot) 
P'urthermore, their teaching that poverty and 
wealth, slavR;ry or freedom, make no diflerencc 
to real well-being (d(hdi/)opa) - embroidered 
upon by the stoic .school and again and again 
repeated by the itinerant missionaries of the 
CJhristian faith who inherited the hairy cloak 
the staff and the wallet as well as the technique 
of the popular moralizing sermon dcvekiped 
by the cynic preachers Uion and 'Teles, and 
finally adapted to the new theology by the 
“C’hristian Cynics” — was quite acceptable to 
the wealthy ruling classes. It answered some- 
how their own vague disi'ontent with most of 
the coarse pleasnnvs that nnintelligently ajqilied 
wealth can procure and their longing for real 
jieacc, security and freedom. Morcovi r, it fos- 
tered among the downtrodden poor and the 
exploited slaves the shiftless ri'signation with 
their fate and that liopclcss absence of social 
and economic aspirations which I'Vrdinand Las- 
.salle has .so fiercely darnneil as one of the worst 
obstacles barring the way to a better social 
order. The heanlilnl marble statues of Antis- 
thenes and Crates which have come down to 
ns tlul not stand originally in a slaves’ ergasln- 
Inm or a worker’s house, where nowadays we 
might find a cheap print of a jiortrait of Karl 
Marx, but in the cool parks of a wealthy Ro- 
man’s 'I'lisciilnrn. 

Robert Eisler 
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Consult: Diogenes Laertius, Livr\ of Juninent Philoso- 
phers, tr. by R. D. I licks, 2 lols. (Loeb Classical 
Library, London 11125) vol. ii, bU. vi; Schwartz, K., 
Charakterhoffe au\ der antiken Literatur, z vols. (4lh 
cd. l<cipsic igii-12) vol. ii; Diels, Hermann, “Aus 
deni Lchcn des Cynikeis Diogenes” in Archiv fur 
Ceschuhte der Plnlosophie, vol. vii (1894) 313-16; 
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Fritz, K. von, “Quellenuntersuchungen zu Lebcn 
und Philosophic des Diogenes von Sinope” in Philo- 
logus, supplementary vol, xviii (1926) no. 2; Wilckcn, 
Ulrich, “Alexander dcr Grosse und die indischen 
Gymnosophisten” in Prcussischen Akademie dcr 
Wissenschaften, Sitzunf^^henchte, Philosophisch-his- 
tonsche Klasse, 1923 (Berlin 1923) p. 150-83; Pohl- 
mann, R. von, (h‘\ihuhtc dcr ^nzialcn Frafic und da 
Soziah\wu\ in dcr anUkcn Welt {3rd etl Munich 
1925); Ulerc, M., wtlajut's iitlicincm (Paris 1893); 
I'rancotte, U , Dc la (ondiimn dc\ ctranifcrs dans les 
ata f'rctqucs (Pans i<j04), (hranl, P., L'cdwution 
aihemenne (2nd <*i] Pans iSgi;); Ideutheropulos, A., 
Wirtschnfi und Fhi/nutfi/iu , 2 \<)ls. (2nd ed. Berlin 
1900-01) \() 1 . 1, p. 25(1- 71; Jones, \V. II .S., (Jterk 
Morality rn Rilatinn to hntitiition\ (London 1906); 
Ooiset, A. and M., IIi\toiic dc la littiiatinr ^icn/ue, 
5 vols. (I’ans iS >7-119) \ol. u, p. 24‘;-54; Krdinann, 
J. E , (Jrundnw det (nuhuhti da Plahnoplnc, 2 \oh. 
(4th cd Beilin I S<i()), ti . In \V S. I lomrh, 3 \ ols.(Lon- 
tlon 1910 21 ) \ol. 1, ( ioinpcM/, 'r., Dcnkci, 

3 \ols (LeipsK 1 S{)(i- 1 (102), tr h\ 1 . M.igmis and 
(J. (J, Berr\ , vols. ( Loixlon 1901-12) \oI. 11, Joel, 
K , (If \i liK ht( dcr antdicn J‘lnlo\oplnc, \ol 1- ('I'u- 

hin«en 1921 ) |) <S()2 (12s, Be\an. E., “iknenislic 

J’opular Philosopln ” m But\, J. B.. and others, 'I'lic 
llcUcnntu .'!>'( (t’anil.tulgi , l-'m; i<>23) p 79 107; 
Rohm, L. /a ptincc yKfoui (Pans M).n). li. hv 
M. R. Doha' (London i<i2S); I lutweg, E . (hutuhns 
dci (ji’xliiilltf dll Phdn\<ipliu , 5 \o|s (I7lli (d. Beilin 
1923 2S) vol I, sett <5. 5S, (xS, S(). Muhl, Max. /)/<■ 
antd<c Mcm'hlictt\idc( (Leipsie KitS) h'lsler, R<»heit, 
()tpln\(li-dionv*>i}>flic Mysti m wicdankcn in da duist- 
hihen Antikf, N'oiti lei' <ler Ihliliolhek Warhurf.' 
1922-23, pi 11 (Leip'ie 192s) P 52 Deiharnie, 
P., J.a intutuc dc\ tiadilioici icln'icuu s ihcc U\ Lnvv 
(Pans 1904) ]) 217 19, Apelt, (), licitiinic zui (ic- 
\fhuhti' del y> icf Inst Ik n Philosnpliu (Leijiai 1891); 
Joel, K., “Die AulTassung dcr kN'nisehen Sokratik” 
in Arfhii' Int Philosophic, n.s., \o| xin, pt 1 (kioJ) 
1-24, 145 70. Maier, lleitiiieh, Du Sylloyistik dis 
Anstotch's, 2 \ols ('riihiiipen iHi/i i<>oo) vol 11, 
pt. 11, {1 1 1-19; Ilii/el, R , Dll Dialoy, 2 vols (Leip- 
siL 1X9S) 'ol. I, p. JoK-29; llelni, Rudoll, ‘Kynis- 
mus” in Paulv’s Riul-PJrn sdopadn dci tlassisf hen 
Alteitunisu'isscnsfhajt, cd by (ieor^ Wissovva and 
Wilhelm Kroll, vol. xii (new cd. Stuttgart 1925) 
cols. 3-23. 

CYRENAICS. Socrates and liis disciples did 
not inquire into how man lived and by W'hat 
motives he was actuated but into bow man 
ougltt to live and act in onlcr to be (uoaipuav— 
literally, to have a good time or a good fate, 
'riieir incidental contrast of what the ordinary 
untaught man actually did with what he ought 
to do, an unconscious mixture ol normative 
doctrine anil descriptive psychology, is charac- 
teristic of all ancient attempts to establish a 
satisfactory theory of values, that is, of motives 
of human action. Positive and negative values 
(oipfrA Kai (l>(VKTa), good and evil, were thus 
not so much what man craves and ^vhat he 


abhors but what he ought to embrace and what 
he ought to reject. Thus values were ethical, 
and ethics is far older than analysis of the 
mechanism of volition and emotion. 

The earliest and nearest approach to a psy- 
chological theory of values is in the doctrines 
of Aristippus of Cvrene (r. 435-r. 3h5), a pupil 
of Socrates, and of his followers. His funda 
mental thesis is tliat all living beings ani- 
mals) crave pleasure and lice from noth- 

ing so much as from pain, 'riius nature ((/a'liris) 
testifies that pleasure alone is ilcsirable in itself, 
all other things being sought only because and 
in so far as they give pleasure, \ristippus could 
not ignore the fact that the grim Anti.sthenes 
went about jirotesting passionately that he 
would jvrefer madness to ]>leasurc. 'Phis he 
called a mere perversion (StaoTpoi/iri). Of the 
paradoxical but tleeply rooted longing for occa- 
sional pain (which exjilains not only self-tor- 
ment but also the attraction for the “sympa- 
thetic” spectator of tragic drama anti jioetrv, 
bulllights, catastrophes, burial ceremonies and 
the like) Ari.stippus gave a wrong but widely 
accepted explanation, saying that “the lamen- 
tations of actors are he.ird with pleasure, real 
wailings, however, with jiain.” 

Another curious Ikiw in Ari.stippus’ argument 
is that he should asseit that all living beings 
or all animals seek jdeasure, thus pretending 
to know that animals h.ne the capacity for what 
we call pleasure and pain, when by his own 
theory (Sextus lunjuricus, Adversas mulUamiti- 
ais, vil: 11)5) each man knows only his own 
sensations. Inn the rest, .Xnstqqnis’ method of 
reasoning is similar t(> that ol his cvnic adver- 
sary: the animals are set up as models for man, 
and the natural state of thiiigs is sujqxised to 
be sujH’rior to the perversion inaile jiossible 
through civih/ation. 

'J'he modern theory (C. (i flange, William 
James, Hugo IVIunsterherg, (leorg Siminel and 
others) that emotions far from being the ulti- 
mate motive of volitions -are but the psycho 
logical reflections of successful or unsuccessful, 
appetitive or rcjiulsive, volitional efforts, was 
unknown to antiquit\. Since voluntarist theory 
of values (wealth being whatever man wants, 
illth what he shuns) as well as the biological 
and energetic (thermodynamic) explanations ol 
values (positive value attaching to what furthers 
life, i.e. adds energy to the living .system or 
helps to avoid loss of energy and vice versa) 
was inaccessible to an age ignorant of theories 
of natural selection and the survival of the fittest, 
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ancient speculation could only oscillate between 
an emotionalist and an intellectualist theory of 
motivation. The psychological mechanism of 
intersuhjcctive sympathy {Mitgefuhl) was un- 
known to the Cyrenaics and their adversaries. 
'J’hcy could find no bridge between egotistic 
and the so-called altruistic group feelings, or 
social emotions. 'I'his inadequacy of Cyrenaic 
psychology was, however, hardly responsible 
for Aristippus’ view of patriotic self-sacrifice 
as absurd, a wise man’s fatherland being the 
world and his wisdom too precious to be sacri- 
ficed for fools. '^I'he cynic cosmopolitan, Diog- 
enes, who considered virtue and not pleasure 
the goal (rtXos) of the wise man’s every action, 
would not have been more ready to die for his 
city than Aristippus. The latter’s attitude in 
this re.spect is in marked contrast to that of his 
later comj^atriot, Synesius of Cyrene (d. c. 
414 A.D.), who wrote that it was necessary to 
defend civilization against the raids of the Afri- 
can savages, and to that of the late Cyrenaic 
Anniceris, who taught that it was good and 
sweet to do something for one’s fatherland (one 
wonders whether he would have admitted that 
it is dulce . . . pro patria mart) and even to 
sacrifice oneself for friends and relations. Yet 
even he is embarrassed for a hedonistic expla- 
nation of such altruistic actions. Curiously 
enough he admits that such altruistic values 
cannot be established on a mere rational basis 
(X67 os), but that a habit forming education 
(ivedL^'ffrOai) must contribute toward overcom- 
ing our egocentric dispositions, so that we may 
learn to take pleasure in the pleasure of others, 
'rhis is the nearest approach to an understand- 
ing of the psychology of group feeling of which 
ancient intellectualism was capable. 

It should be noted that the Cyrenaic defini- 
tion of pleasure as a gentle emotion in contrast 
with pain as a rough stormy emotion somewhat 
anticipates modern knowledge that pleasure or 
pain is a function of intensity, of the psychic 
stimulation, agreement passing into irritation 
when the intensity of stimulus transcends a 
certain limit. 

Diogenes Laertius (ll: 94) attributes to the 
Cyrenaic Ilegesias a remarkably modern rela- 
tivist statement: “Nothing is by nature (in 
itself) agreeable or disagreeable; it is rarity and 
strangeness (novelty) or satiety which make a 
thing agreeable or disagreeable.” I'lie history 
of art indeed shows a continual search for new, 
unfamiliar sensations and the sudden rejection 
of experience grown tedious through too fre- 


quent repetition. Hegesias was the first to plead 
for an effort at understanding criminals instead 
of judging them. Nobody, says Ilegesias, sins 
of his own free will, hut rather under constraint 
of some passion. He should not be hated but 
reeducated. 

Like the cynics, the Cyrenaics did not care 
for scientific research or philosophic specula- 
tion, because of the incomprehensibility (axara- 
\ijpia) of physical knowledge. Our senses can 
grasp only subjective sensations. For these we 
have names in common (c.g. white or sweet) 
without knowing whether we all niean the same 
impression; we know nothing about the things 
themselves and may be absolutely mistaken 
about them. We do know our sensations and 
cannot mistake them. 

'rhe Cyrenaics regarded the dialectic art 
(logic) as useful, one of its most important uses 
being the destruction of superstitious beliefs 
engendered by popular religion. The wise man 
must free himself from the fears caused through 
belief in supernatural beings. Theodorus, the 
atheist, taught -as did Socrates’ di.sciple Kri- 
tias, tyrant of Athens- that religion is only 
good to keep the masses in subjection. 71 ic 
wise man, however, is free to do as he chooses; 
if he wanted to, he could without fear commit 
adultery, theft and sacrilege. 'I'his complete 
amoralism was of course just as jnirely the- 
oretic as that of Friedrich Nietzsche; 'rheodorus 
certainly taught like Ari.stippus that even if 
there were no laws the wise man, free to do 
what he likes, would observe every law, because 
by acting otherwise he would cause more pain 
than pleasure to himself. 

The Cyrenaics, the right wing of the So- 
cratics, were on the whole just as satisfied with 
e.xi.sting la\^^s as the cynics were dissatisfied with 
them. As members of the ruling class they are 
obviously conservatives, convinced that the 
existing social order is the best po.s.sibIc in this 
imperfect world. It is very characteristic that 
in order to denote the exact ojipositc of jdeasure 
all C^yrcnaic philosophers contemptuously used 
the word labor or grind (rroros), so worshiped 
by the radical cynics. In fact, to know the minds 
of the beautiful athletically trained Greek gen- 
tlemen of the classical age, whose portrait 
statues were done by Praxiteles and Lysippus, 
we cannot do better than turn to what the 
sources tell us about Ari.stippus, a rich owner 
of several estates. Wealth, he said, is essentially 
different from a shoe: it cannot be too large. 
He earned as much as he could through teaching 
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and through displaying his wit at the court of 
Dionysius of Syracuse, telling the wealthiest 
tyrant of antiquity that he expected to be paid 
handsomely for what he liad to offer. A man of 
the world with most refined manners and dis- 
tinguished deportment, he could wear his em- 
broidered purple robe, the rough hairy cloak 
of Diogenes or no clothes whatever with equal 
grace and dignity. He delighted in exercise and 
sports, in the refined pleasures of the table and 
in those which love — conceived as a high art of 
flattering all the senses- could offer to men 
who cultivated their bodies with no less care 
than their minds. He could not but despise 
the sorry wisdom of those who define happiness 
— as E]-)icurus was to do later on — as the mere 
absence of pain. 'I’he halcyon serenity of Aris- 
tippus’ genial personality is not of course essen- 
tially connected W'ith his hedonism. Ilegcsias, 
nicknamed 7 reifrti?di^aros, although his follower, 
said that, strive as we may, we cannot attain 
happiness and therefore life is not worth living, 
RoBI-.KT fJSLER 
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CZARTORYSKI, ADAM JERZY, Prince 
(1770-1861), Polish statesman. After receiving 
a thorough education at home and abroad he 
was unofficially ordered by Catherine ii to pro- 
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ceed to St. Petersburg, w'here he entered gov- 
ernment service and became an intimate friend 
of Grand Duke Alexander. In 1791) lie was ap- 
pointed minister to Sardinia. Following the 
death of Pavel in 1S02 he was orderetl by Alex- 
ander to return to Russia and was appointed, 
first, assistant to the minister of foreign aflairs 
and, two years later, acting minister. 

As mini.ster Czartoryski conceiveil the plan of 
a European confederation under Russia to be 
directed against Napoleon and worked for the 
restoration of Poland and for the free autono- 
mous union of all Christian Balkan peoples 
under the piotection of the Russian emperor. 
Although he resigned fioin ihi- ministry in 1S06 
Czaitoryski, .still in higli ofiice and influential, 
continued his political activities on behalf of a 
re.stored Poland, In 181^-15 he was the 
principal advocate of an autonomous kingdom 
of Poland as a part of Russia with proper consti- 
tutional safeguards for tin. rights of ]>easants, 
towns and the Jews. In the years 1 S15 to 1S30 he 
remained the spokesman of progressive con- 
servatism in the INihsh senate. With the out- 
break of the Polish insurrection of 1S30 31 
Czartoryski was put at the head of the revT)lu- 
tionary government, but his hope that better 
results would be ontained through liiplomatic 
intervention prevented him from displaying 
very emergetic action on behalf of the insur- 
rection. 

T'ollovving the failure of the insurrection 
Czartoryski emigrated to F'r.mee. As emigre he 
remained the recognized le.uler of the con.serva- 
tive element in Poli.sh society. He was the guid- 
ing spirit in all Polish .ictivities, ehielly in 1848 
in Prussia, in 1849 in I lungary ami in 1854- 56 
in Turkey. He al.so acted on beh.ilf of the free- 
dom of the eastern Slavs, the CV.ech«, the 
Hungarians, the Rumanians and the Italians, 
often without suece.ss. 

Czartoryski held that a reorganization of 
Europe on the principle of national sovereignty 
would promote umvers.il ]>eace. 'Phrough his 
follow'ers he also initiatei! a strong movement 
for the industrial devi-lopment of Ihiland. 

Mar('i:m Hanofl.sman 

Important works: T\ssfii sur la diplomatic (Pans 1830, 
2nd ed. 1864); Alemoires du Prime Adam Czartoryski 
et correspondance ai'et I'empereui Alc\andre 2 vol.s. 
(Paris 1865, 2nd cd. 1887), tr. by Adam GielRud 
(London 1888). 

Consult: Zaleski, B., Zyivot ksiecia Adama Jtrzego 
Czartoryskiego (Life of Prince Adam Jerzy O-ar- 
toryski) (Poznan 1881); Gadon, L., Ksiaze Adam 
Czartoryski podezas poivstama listopadowego (Adarr 
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C'zartoryski ciurjnj; the November insurrection) 
(Cracow 1900); Dupuis, C., “I^cs antecedents de I«i 
•^ociete des Nations: le plan d’Adam Czartoryski et 
d’Alcxandre” in Academic des Sciences Moiales 
Politiques, Setitucs ct truvaux . . . (lamptc rrndu (1929) 
pt. ii, p. 25-S4; I landelsman, M , Lf s idvc^franfmws ct 
la mcntalitc poltlicjuc cu Pnlof^nc ou xi\> ucdc (Paris 
1927); Askenazy, S., Napolcott a Pohka^ 3 ^ols. (War- 
saw 1918-19), Prench translation by 1 1. (Aetjoire, vol. 
1 (Hrussels 1925- ); Ilandclsman, M., “La question 
d’oricnt et la politique you{.'osla^e du piince Czarto- 
ryski apres 1840,“ and “Lc*s elements d’unc polificjue 
etnin^ere de la Poloune ( 1 83 i 1 859)” in Academic des 
Sciences Morales et PolitK]iies, Seamen ct travaus . . 
(Jotnptc rendu (1929) pi. 11, p 3(14 ^33, and (1930) pt. 
11, ji. 107-38. 

CZKKKAWSKI, WLOD/JIXTIK RZ (iNbb- 
1913), Polish economist. C’zcrkawski taupjht 
economics at tlic University of C’racow from 
1897 until his death. He confined his interests 
chiefly to problems of economic theory, and 
it was he wlio did mo.st to familiarize l^oli.sh 
economics with the principle of marginal utility 
and in general with the theories of the Austrian 
school. lie trained a number of young scholars 
and raised the profes.sorial chair at Cracow to 
the position of an important center of theoret- 
ical in\eslig:ition. 

Czerkawski’s chief theoretical work, 'I'corja 
cziystrflo dadiodu z ziemi ('riieory of the net 
income of land) (Lemberg 1893), shows the 
strong influence of the .Austrian school, from 
whose premises, however, he has drawn ex- 
tremely subjective conclusions. C/eikawski un- 
derstands value c.xactly as do the Austrians, 
but his interest is almost exclusively confined 
to subjective value. Not commodities but their 
values interest economics; profits ami income 
are to be regarded only as increment values; 
production is neither the only nor the necessary 
source of income. lie disputes a number of 
principles of classical economics, such as the 
e(|uality of profit ratios, the law of supjilv and 
demand and the principle of costs, and indi- 
cates instances where the subjective valuation 
may staml in direct opposition to these prin- 
ciples. 1 le criticizes the Ricardian theory of 
rent, but also di.sagrees with liohm-Bavverk in 
that he legartls the di.stinctions between land 
and capital and between intere.st on cajiital and 
rent of laiul superfluous. In concluding he 
offers a theory that is ba.sed upon the combi- 
nation of the principles of imjvutation and of 
lower valuation of future commodities. Czer- 
kawski has not atlemjited the application of 
this thetirv to concrete cases. In economic policy 
Oerkawski f.ivoreil the development of the co- 


operative movement and unquestionably leanetl 
toward government interference in economic 
matters. 

I.ADISLAUS Zawadzki 

Other ivorks: “Wiclkie Ko.spodar.stwa ich istota i 
znaezenie” (Lnrnc* enterprises, their nature and siq- 
niiicance) in Akadcmija Ihniejytnnsei, Rozpraioy i 
spraicozdania z poucdzth Wydzialu llntoryczno- 
Fdozofuzncfio, 2nd ser., vol. i.'c (i89()); Naczclnc 
zasadv nr}>am^aiyi liospodarshva spolcrzncfio ((’hief 
principles of the orirani/ation of the national econ- 
omy) (Cracow i8i>S), Polity ha Ekntwniuzna (Eco- 
nomic policy') (i()05) in coll.ilior.ition with J. Milew'- 
ski; Kzcc\t]a Sjnwzmu (d'he cjiiestion of Zionism) 
(1908), Ocstosi zaludmcnia zc (Jalujt (Density of 
population in Clalici.i) (1^11). 

(lomull: .Sti.ishurj'ei , Edward, “S p. Wlodzirnierz 
Czerkawski” in Elumonnsta, vol. xi\ , sect. 1 (1914) 
vu-xvi. 

CZOERNKi VON CZERNHATTSKN.KARL, 
Eheiiierr (1804-89), Aii.strian .statistician. On 
completing his studies at Pr.igue and Vienna 
in 1828 he entered govcrnniciil .service, and in 
1841 he became thud of administrative statistics 
in the .Austrian ministry of imancc. During the 
time that the statistical burc.iu was a dcjiartment 
in the short lived ministry of commerce 
Czocrnig held the position of chief government 
statistician, and before his retirement in 18(15 he 
served for three years as president of the tcnlral 
statistical comiui.ssion of Austria. From 1850 to 
1852 he was in charge of organizing Uic (.’’cntral 
Marine Aiithorilv in I’rieste, and for many 
years lie headed the department of railmad con- 
struction, vvhicli W'as responsildt* for the de- 
velopment of tlie Austrian railvvav system. 

.As chief statistieian C'zoernig brought to his 
office a new coueejilion of the puriiosc of 
government statistics. It was to be no longer a 
mere tool in financial administration but a studv 
of all phases of economic and social life of the 
country by an independent government agency 
coordinating the statistical tlata which had been 
collected by v'arious tlepartments of the govern- 
ment as a by-pnidiict of their work. With this 
purpose in view C'zoernig elaborated methods of 
collection and scientific prc.sentation of statistical 
material and cstablislictl close contacts with 
other government ilcjiartmcnts. Where official 
cooperation was impracticable he relied upon 
semipublic agencies; in 1 8.| p for example, he 
submitted (jueslionnaircs tlircctly to more than 
7000 industrial enterprises— 1 bold iruiov'ation 
at the time. In 1857 (’'/.oernig drafted and piloted 
through to enactment the l.uv which reorganized 
the Austrian population census, d'hroughout hLs 
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career lie was in favor of giving the widest pub- 
licity to statistical information, and with the 
widening of the basis of parliamentary repre- 
sentation he began to publish small statistical 
annuals in addition to the regular bulky source 
books. 

Czoernig also published a number ol valuable 
statistical monographs under government aus- 
pices. U'hey include a series of maps show ing the 
geographical distribution of industries in Aus- 
tria and Das ostcrrcidiisiliv Budget fur (2 

vols., V'lenna iS()2), a study which a.ssured him 
lasting recognition among students of compara- 
tive linante. Perhaps his most important work 
was an ethnographical map of the monarchy 
completed in 1853 after thirteen years of cfTort 
and followed hy Klintufiraphic dcr osfrrn ichiscfirti 
Movurchu' (3 vols,, Vienna 1837), whu li repre- 
sents a portion of a projected eoinprehensne ac- 
count of the history and contemporarv status of 
the niiniermis national groups, llis Ostcrrachs 
Ncu^cs/aflun^, jS.fS /A’pV (Stuttgart 1858) also 
bears upon the statistical study of nationalities. 

Kaki. Pkiiiham 

(Umsiilt: Siatistiu he Afonatsdinft, \ol. \\ (i8X(y) 
545-54, w'llh hiblio^raphy. 

I ) A ( ; u Essi: A r , hen r i -fr \ \ coi s ( i hhs 

1751), also known as d’Agiiesseau, breneh 
magistrate of the reigns of Louis xi\ and Louis 
XV. He was one of the most distinguished of the 
chancellors who flourished uruler the French 
system of parleviculs i’crson.d elements played 
a great part in the mode of judicature of the 
times, and the character of Daguesseau was 
marked by an eUraordinary integrity, sincere 
piety and irreproachable morality. He could, 
however, often be weak and vacillating, as is 
shown by his change of front with respect to the 
ratification of the bull Vtiigrfiitus. Daguesseau is 
considered the first great master of founsic 
elociuencc in France, But he carried his oratori- 
cal style over into his v^oluminous writings, 
which as a consequence are tiresome. As a 
magistrali; he banished corruption from the 
tribunals; he was responsible for imiiroving the 
forms and uniformity of procedure; he was 
influential in a.scertaining more accurately 
jurisdictional limits. Jt was, however, through 
his grandrs ordomiancrs that he left his most 
permanent marks upon French jurisprudence. 
He took un in detail the great draft of Lamoi- 
gnon, Arrestez ou lois prnjcfres (1703). Upon the 
topics whith Dague.sseau covered he is said to 
have written in advance enfire chapters of the 
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future C(uie Napalcon. 'Fhe most important of 
the ordonnamvs which he drafted may be said to 
be those on gifts {1731 ), wills ( 1 735) anti entaih. 
(1747). His work thus marks an epoch in 
French JurLsprudence and his name ranks with 
that (?f L’l lopital. 

The latest and most complete etlition of the 
works of Dague.sseau is that of Pardessus (16 
vols., Paris iSiS 20). 

R. K. (h)ocii 

Consult Butler, C’., Memnit of the Life of Henry 
h'raiias d' Afiucweuu (418 cil. London 1850), liouliee, 
X. A., Histnire ih hi inti ihi ouvrniics tin ihanceher 
{fAf^urwYatt, 2 \ols (Pans 1S55), Alonniet, ) k'., Le 
thatuclici (P ]u'ue\u (iii, \n (omhiite et us nhr\ pohtu/ueK 
(and ed I*aiis iS(»5), and jMetnoiie sin Us ut donnatu e\ 
de d'A'fin ssntu ci Ai.Kiemu’ des Scienee^ Morales et 
Pohrniues, w / . . < Umiptc rendu, T,r(.\ 

.ser , \ol \ \\ I ( 27 t 400. andxol \\\ii 

4/ 7 *'. V'ak'^', d« , Lt dm d'lhlemis rl le 
thdiidUri li'A'iuessniii (Pans iSf>o), 'The/aid, L., He 
rinflueuti lies t>ai'tiit\ ih 1 ‘othier et du thamelier 
d' U'ui \st tin \tn It thoit t h'd tnodfute (Vuiib, iS6I>); Biir- 
«lou\, \., Ias le',nte\, hin injlmme \ui Ui sutu'te /ron- 
fiiiu (Pans 1S77), N'loiltt, Paul, Hioit prireet sauries, 
histone du dioit rn'd fi, incuts (^ril ed. Pans 11)05). 

DAHLiM'VNN, I'KlLDklClI CHRISTOPH 
(1785 i8(>o), (jcrman staic.sman, political writer 
and historian Dahlm.mn was born at VVismar 
and studieil at the iinn ersities of ('openhagen 
and Haile. He was mad-' professor of history at 
the \ Inivensity of Kiel in 1S13 anil beeame secre- 
tary of the Deputation der Schleswig-I lolstein- 
ischen Pralaten und Ritterseli.ift, defending 
their rights ag.iinst Denmark at the diet of the 
(ierinan confederation. In 1829 he became 
professor at (hittingen, collaborated in the for- 
mation of the llanoM'iian constitution t)f 1832 
and represented foi a short time the university in 
the second chamber When in 1837 King T’Tnst 
August began his rule by breaking the lon.stitu- 
tion, Dahlmann w^as the k'ader of the seven 
professois of (iotlingen who protested against 
this violent act. He was deprived of his chair and 
exiled, togcthir with his colleagues Cervinus 
and Jakob CIrimm, and came in 1842 to the 
University of Bonn. In 1848 he beeame a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Seventeen appointed by 
the diet of the old confederation to frame a 
constitution, and the product of their delibera- 
tions was almost wholly the work of Dahlmann. 
In the national as.seinbly at PYankfort he was the 
leader of the center group, whose ideal was the 
formation of a constitutional empire under the 
Prussian hegemony, and he was also a member 
of the Erfurt parliament of 1850. Disappointed 
in his political hopes he withdrew to Bonn, 
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where he devoted liimself solely to his academic 
studies. 

Dahlmann’s fame rests more on his political 
influence than or his historical work. His most 
important work, I)u’ Politik, auf den Grund und 
das Maa\s dcr ifc^^ehetivu Zuslande zuruckgcfiihrt 
((iottinKcn 1^*35), reveals him as a typical 
representative ol constitutional liberalism. The 
English constitution, rooted according to Dahl- 
mann in tlie old (iermanic ideals of freedom, 
was the best instrument of government and as 
such worthy of imitation. In his historical works 
too, such as his Gcschichlc dcr cns^lisrhcn Rnmlu- 
turn (Eeipsic 1S44; tr. by 11 . Iv. Idoyd, London 
1S44) and (k-schidilc dcr franzostsc hen Revolution 
(Leipsic both of which he republished as 

/Aoci Rnudulioncn (2 vols., Leipsic 1853), 
Dahlrnann is most interested in constitutional 
problems. 'Lhese works, often referred to as 
marking the turn from moral to political histori- 
ograjdiy, are full of severe admonitions to both 
the governments and the governed. The most 
voluminous of his scientific works is the 
Gcschichtc von Dancmarh (3 vols., Hamburg 
1840 43), which carried the story as far as the 
Reformation. It is vigorously written and is a 
good example of the philological-critical nietiiod. 

Stern 

(h)mult: Sprini'ci, A., Fricdridi (dtn'sloph Dahlrnann^ 
2 vols. (Leipsic 1S70-72), W'aitz, (J., Friedrtch 
(Uinsfdfih Ddlihmun (Kiel 1885); 'rrcilschkc, 11 ., 
Ilt\toriuhe und fyalitisthc AuRdtze, 3 vols. (5th ed. 
l.cipsic iSKf)) vol. 1, p. 348-^3^, Korenz, (>., Die 
( icu huhtKii'isu’mrhdj t , z vols, (Iteilin 1886— «>i) vol. i, 
th. ii; C’hosteni, 11 ., Fnedruh ('hrntoph I hihlmanns 
pohtischf F.nt 7 vukliiii}> his /.S’ /.S' (Leipsu njzi). 

DAHN, FELIX LUDVVICJ SOPHUS (1834- 
1912), C/crman jurist and historian. Dahn was a 
professor of law at the universities of IMunich, 
Wurzburg, Konigsberg and finally at Breslau, 
where he remained from 1S80 to 1910. He 
taught anil wrote on commercial law, German 
legal history and the philosophy of law. 

Dahn belonged to the contemporary historical 
school of juiisprudenee and helil that every cul- 
ture develops its own system of law which can 
be understood only in terms of the economic, 
social and other cultural conditions w'hich gave 
rise to it. M’his legal philosophy is most clearly 
expounded m his brief article on the growth and 
character of law entitled “Vom (iibcr) Werden 
und Wesen des Rcchts” in Zcitschrift fiir ver- 
ticil hende Rcihisti'isscnschaft (vol. ii, 1879-80, 
p. I 10; vol. iii, 1881-82, p. 1-16). He denied 
the natural rights theory of law and emphasized 
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an opposing concept, namely, that the two elc* 
ments which determine the law of a nation are 
the national characteristics and “the complex of 
historical conditions in space and time” which 
tend to modify them. He refused to restrict 
jurisprudence to the classical systems of Roman 
and German law and insisted that the only 
differences between early law and that of 
modern epochs were those due to historically 
different conditions, a concept in line with the 
theories of Bernhoft, Georg Cohn and Josef 
Kohler, who in their Zcitschrift fiir vertleichende 
Rechtswisscnschaft tried to formulate a universal 
history of law on modern ethnological and 
sociological bases. 

Dahn’s works on the history of law were, 
however, of more permanent significance than 
his rather unoriginal studies in legal philosophy. 
'I'he most important of these historical works is 
the Die Konige der Germanen (12 vols., Munich 
1861—1909), a vast mine of information on 
( ierman-Roman history and governmental or- 
ganization to the break up of the Carolingian 
Empire. It is particularly valuable for the legal 
history of that period. 

A profound nationalistic sentiment pervaded 
all Dahn’s WTitings. He repudiated co.smopoli- 
tani.sm and insisted that individuals could be 
classified only in national groups. He held that 
nationalism w-as instinctive and delineil the state 
as the unilieation of a national group for the 
protection and development of its law and cul- 
ture. Dahn’s philosophy marks him as one of the 
scholars who strengthened Gennan nationalistic 
trends, esjiecially in connection with the new 
German codes which were established after the 
W'ar of 1870. 

Leonhard Adam 

Important rvorks: Urgeschichte der germanischen und 
romantschen Vulker^ 4 vols. (Berlin 1881 -89); Ge- 
schuhte dcr dcutschen Urscit, 2 vols. (Gotha 1883-88); 
Prohoptus von Caesarea (Berlin 1865); Die Vernunft im 
Recht, Grundlagen dei Rechtsphilosophic (Berlin 1879). 

Consult: Meyer, II. C)., Felix Dahn (Leipsic 1913). 

DAIL EIRANN. See Irish Question; Legis- 
lative Assemblies. 

DAIRY INDUSTRY. Dairying is one of the 
oldest of industries and has existed in some 
fonn in most parts of the world. In some in- 
stances, as among a number of African tribes, 
the entire culture of a people has centered 
around their cattle, whose economic use was 
primarilv for supplying milk and as draft ani- 
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mals, Butter and cheese making existed at least 
as far hack as 2000 b.c. Until recent times, 
however, dairying has been primarily a family 
or tribal enterprise for local consumption, al- 
though some products reached more distant 
markets. Butter and cheese were generally pro- 
duced by handicraft methods at the place of 
milk production; some cheese was made in 
neighboring caves. The gnmth of large cities 
and Tumicrous improvements from the six- 
teenth century on in breeds of cattle, in cattle 
feed and in various dairy implements prepared 
the way for the development of the modem 
dairy industry. 

Dairying in America as in other countries 
was for a long time a family enterprise rather 
than an industry, d’he kecjiing of cows, like 
the vegetable gardi*n, was merely a jiart of a 
self-sufficient family economy. As agriculture 
passed out of the pioneer stage there was an 
excess ol dairv jirotluets over family and local 
recpiirements. An outside market was sought 
for these products, and as there were very few 
large city markets in the United States which 
could absorb the excess production, foreign 
markets wert' sought. But the low quality of 
the product was a serious drawback: a great 
quantity of buttei .shipped from .America to 
the TCnglish marki t in the early part of the 
nineteenth century was used not as a food but 
as a grease for machinery. 

It was not until the 1S70 s that any real work 
was done toward the improvement of the quality 
of American dairy products. During this decade 
the thiiled States Department of Agriculture 
gave serious attention to methods of handling 
milk and cream uj>on the farm aiul to the man- 
ufacture of butter, and soon the dairy industry 
became an impoi-tant branch of specialized 
American agriculture. About the middle of the 
last century a few' butter and cheese factories 
were started here anti there; by iSSo the local 
chee.se factory had practically displaced cheese 
making on the hirm, and during the next two 
decades butter factories or creameries were 
started in almost every important dairying com- 
munity. d'his shift from farm household to 
factory production in the Thiited States is indi- 
cated in Table I. Although as much as 30 per- 
cent of the butter produced in 1926 w^as still 
farm made, most of it was consumed on farms 
and did not get into the main channels of trade. 

Similar shifts between form anti factory oc- 
curred late in the eighteenth and early in the 
nineteenth century in most of the important 
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Shift in Proditciion from Iv\rm to Factory in 
Buttfr and Ciii FSF Makinc. in ruF 
Uniti:d S'lAirs, i83c)-i(;26 
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dairy regions of Europe. The increased pro- 
ductivity of the factor\ played an important 
jiart ill the change from raising cattle for meat 
to dairying in I'ujrope, America, Australia and 
New Zealand. At the same time the factory 
was needed to dcveloj) dairying and to make 
it more profitable when the newer grain and 
cattle regions of .America began to compete 
with, the older agricultural sections and a shift 
to intensified agriculture became necessary. 

Instead of placing milk in pans for the cream 
to rise the former now uses a mechanical sep- 
arator which not only gives a better product 
but assures the separation of ail the butter fat 
from the milk, 'i’he Babcock cream tester per- 
fected alxnit 1S90 enabled the farmer to deter- 
mine the exact fat content of his jiroiluct. In 
the factory machinery has been developed to 
jierform practically every process in such a w'ay 
that high quality products are almo.st univer- 
sally a.ssured. Increased chemical knowledge 
has changed a great deal of cheese making from 
a tradititinal rule of thumb procedure to a 
scientifically controlled, standardized manufac- 
turing process. 'Fhe technical scientist has pro- 
vided also a means of safe and quick transporta- 
tion and a means of storage which is not only 
cheap but also preserve's quality. 

The different pha.scs of the dairy industry 
are characterized by various types of organiza- 
tion. On the farm relatively small scale indi 
vidualistic units generally on a family basis 
dominate milk production. There arc not^.^ 
exceptions, however, particularly in production 
for city use, and organizations of farmers have 
exerted an important influence even in this 
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phase ot the industry. Cow testing and bull 
associations have played an important part in 
increasing production in most of the leading 
dairy countries. The purpose of the former is 
to select the best producers and eliminate un- 
profitable cows from the herd on the basis of 
tests made and recorils kept by an expert em- 
ployetl by the association; the purpose of the 
latter is to improve the breed. In Denmark 
there were 103S cow testing associations in 1924 
with 394,181 cows under test, nearly a tpiarter 
of all cows in the country. Much has been done 
by similar associations in the United States 
during the last few jears to improve the tpiality 
of dairy cows and to mcrea.se the production 
per cov , which has been low in comparison 
with that of other countries 'I'here were 1143 
dair>’ herd improvement a.s.sociations (formerly 
calletl cow te.sting associations) with more than 
500,000 cows under test m 1930; and the a\er- 
age pioduction ot tows m testing associations 
was ajiproximately 7500 pounds, or more than 
50 jiercent above the average for the country. 
In siweia/ countries 0/ Europe and in New 
Zcalaiul ,1 l.irge numIxT of tlairy farmers ]>ur- 
chasc their implements and feed through to- 
ope rat i ve si )c 1 et i cs . 

'I'he creamery aiul the cheese factory are 
typically small establishments having few work- 
ers, although there has been a decided tendency 
toward larger units, as m the case of centralizers 
which collect milk or cream from considerable 
dist.mces in sparselv settled regions. In the case 
ol butter factories there has been a marked 
increase in honse power used ]u r establishment, 
as is indicated lor the United Slates m Table li 
A number of lactones are ownetl bv individuals 
or corporations to whom the farmers sell their 
milk or cream outright. Jn some instances, as 
in the case ol liic Chicago meat packers, large 
corpor.itions have owned a chain of creameries; 
and in other cases jiroprietary creameries hav'e 
formed combinations, d’he coojvrative, hiiw- 
cver, is the outstanding feature of the industry. 

In the United States, for example, 2100 of a 
total of 3715 creameries of all types in 1927 
were coopcmtivc, aiul the coojierativc creamery^ 
is of even greater importance in most of the 
other leading dairy countries 'I'he cheese co- 
op'Tative is not quite as prevalent. In most cases 
♦he cooperativi* f.^tory manufactures into butter 
..>r cheese the milk delivered to it by the local 
farmers, who are its .sole owners, and sePs the 
product to dealers. Profits are divided among 
members in proportion to the milk they have 


delivered. In a more elementary and less fre- 
quent form of cooperation the manufactured 
product is returned to the farmers in proportion 
to the milk they have supplied. This is merely 
an outgrowth of the cheese rings that appeared 
in the United States during the first half of 
the last century, in which each farmer of a 
community in turn made his neighbors’ milk 
into cheese on the farm. 

Although well organized local cooperatives 
afforded savings in manufacturing to dairy 
farmers mo.st of them were w'eak as marketing 
organizations. 'I’o meet this problem federa- 
tions of dairy cooperatives or cooperatives hav- 
ing numerous creameries or chec.se factorie.s 
were developeil to increase the farmer’s bar- 
gaining power and secure higher jvrices for him, 
to widen markets and to improve, grade, stand- 
ardize and advertise dairy products. Among the 
most out.standingcooperativ'esofthistypc arc the 
Land o’ Lakes Creameries, Incorporated, which 
has about 450 local creameries, mostly in Min- 
nesota but scattered from Michigan to North 
Dakota, and which attempts to sell a starulard- 
ized brand of butter dirtrtl} to jobluas and to 
chain .store coinjiaiues; the Nalion.d Uhee.sc 
Producers’ Federation ol Wisconsin and the 
'Pillamook C'ounty C’rt'amery Association of 
Oregon, which together handle about a tenth 
of the total cheese production of the United 
States- the Federal Danish Coojierative Butter 
Export A.s.sociation; and the New Zealand Pro- 
ducers’ Association, w'hich markets dairy prod- 
ucts as well as imports requirements and ilairy 
machinery. I'he All Russian Union of Dairying 
Cooperatives (Maslocentr) claimed 6175 affili- 
ated cooper.iti ves with a membershii'i ol 1 ,43 r 
in 1928 ami along with its affiliated cooperatives 
manufactured and marketed the bulk of the 
country’s butter and cheese and marketed most 
of its milk, rationalized and mechanized numer- 
ous creameries, spread agricultural knowledge, 
supplied its member cooperatives with machin- 
ery and started to prepare the way for collective 
dairy fanning. A further extension of marketing 
cooperation exists in the federations of coop- 
erative societies for the export of butter, espe- 
cially in Denmark, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Soviet Russia and Finland, and of cheese, 
especially ‘u\ Switzerland. 

Between the cooperative and the individual 
or corporate form of dairy organization are 
joint stock companies with cooperative features- 
These are particularly important in the United 
States. They differ from the usual cooperative 
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in that a stockholder need not be a patron, the 
capital stock is divided into equal shares and 
the members usually cast one vote for each share 
of stock. Farmers arc paid for their milk or 
cream on delivery, and profits are divided on 
the basis of stock held. 

Cooperation to impn)ve conditions in the 
industry has not been limited to the producers. 
'Fhere have been many trade associations in 
the manufacturing and distribution pha.ses of 
the busine.ss for the purpose of gathering trade 
statistics, analyzing operating .statements, con- 
sideration of trade jmheies and the handling of 
trade disputes, which have brought great ail- 
vantages not only to those engaged in the 
industry but to the public at large, 'fhest trade 
a.ssociations are the agencies whereby the dairy 
industries can mei-t with the farmers’ coopera- 
tive organizations, which act as representatives 
of the producers, for consideration of mutual 
problems Another organization which serves 
the entire dairy industry is the National Dairy 
Council. It does stientifie research in the field 
of nutrition and works with medical, eilucational 
ami other organizations for the imjiroyement or 
health. 'I'liis organization was founded in rqiq 
in the United Slates and similar work is being 
earned on in other countri<‘s. The primary 
object of the DaKV CimiikiI is to popularize 
the imjrortanee of an adequate use of dairv prod- 
ucts and thereby imjirove the juiblic health ami 
increase the sales of tlairy products 

The American and Canadian country cheese 
boards rin which a considerable amount of cheese 
was formerly sold deserve special notice I'hey 
included chce.se factory salesmen and cheese 
buyers or dealers; the latter had re.stricted 
privileges and generally had no vote The 
lioanls declined when more cheese w.as sold 
off the boards than on them ami when quota- 
tions could be c.stablishcd only with difiiculty. 

In contrast to butter and cheese the bulk of 
condensed, evaporated and pow'dered milk is 
manufactured by corporations. Cooperatives 
have generally been unsuccessful in this field 
except in a few instances where a number of 
cooperative condenscries have combinetl to sell 
their products. With increased mechanization 
and the growing need for expensive machinery 
and for quantity production the ownership and 
management of condenseries have }^assed from 
proprietary units and small corporations to large 
corporations. In a number of instances, how- 
ever. condenscries and creameries merely man- 
ufacture the surplus milk of large urban milk 


distributing companies; and in some cases con- 
densed milk is a side line of ice cream or buttci 
manufacture. In ice cream manufacture also 
the trend has been toward large scale produc- 
tion under the domination of corporations. Ice 
cream plants are frequently controlled by city 
milk distributing companies. 

In the United States dairying is the largest 
single branch of agriculture with the exception 
of raising livestock for slaughter. It is estimated 
that the annual \'alue of li.s prodiu ts is almost 
$3,000,000,000. The percentages of the total 
milk production of the eouiitry utilizeil for 
different purposes in 1926 yvere: butter 311; 
cheese 3.5; condensed, eyaporated aiul dried 
products 3.S; ice cream 3.7; fresh milk for 
household use 4^.7, fed to caKes 3.3, yvasted 3 
'File size and gmwfh of factory prruluction in 
the leading branches of the ilairy industry, other 
than milk supply, are nulicateti in Table 11. 
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Gov^ernments all over the worlti haye given 
aid to the dairy industry in the improyement 
of technical processes, m the marketing of 
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products and through tariffs, bounties and sta- national life of a people, however, cannot be 
bilization plans to increase the price to the measured by the total number of dairy cattle 
producers. They have also set up certain quality or the total production of dairy products but 
standards pertaining to dairy products. In prac- rather by the percentage of the people engaged 
tically every dairy country there are some in and dependent upon it. The dairy industry 
governmental grades upon which butter and is from this standpoint most important in the 


other dairy products are sold and prices quoted. 
In the United States these governmental grades 
were instituted in 1925 and have superseded 
exchange or board of trade grades. The regu- 
lations pertaining to quality and grades have 
protected the consumer in the s.une manner as 
the pure food laws, and in most instances the 
primary purjiose back of these regulations has 
been to afford such jirotection and to place 
competition between manufacturers and dealers 
upon an equal basis. 

Regulations pertaining to the care and han- 
dling of cream and milk on the farms have been 
promulgated for the purpose of assuring the 
best (juality products. Most fluid milk markets 
and many market areas for manufactured prod- 
ucts have regulations pertaining to the methods 
of handling milk on the farm and in the manu- 
facturing plants. In many instances these regu- 
lations touch even the actual delivery of the 
products: tlairy products, for example, arc 
required to be kept in refrigerators in retail 
stores. 

Some governments have passed laws pertain- 
ing to competitive practises and trade agree- 
ments. In the United States it is unlawful for 
sellers t(i make agreements which arc considered 
to be in restraint of trade, 'i'hese laws apply to 
the dealer in dairy products just as to dealers 
in other cla.sses f>f goods and are for the primary 
purpose of protecting the consumer against 
undue price enhancement aiul the small busi- 
ness unit against extinction. In some countries, 
however, agreements between dealers to main- 
tain prices are legal on the theory that profits 
should be assured to dealer and producer. 

From a production standpoint the dairy in- 
dustry in the various countries can be compared 
on a basis of total production, number of dairy 
cows and yield per cow. In 1930 the United 
States had approximately 22,500,000 dairy cows 
on farms. This number is exceeded only by 
India and Russia. On a basis of milk yield per 
cow the United States’ yearly average was esti- 
mated in 1930 as 4600 pounds. This average is 
exceeded by that of practically every dairy 
country in the world; the highest average, almost 
ten thousand pounds, is that of the Netherlands. 
The importance of the dairy industry in the 


Netherlands, Switzcrlaml and Denmark. In 
certain .sections of the United States, particu- 
larly in the heavy cheese and butter producing 
regions of Wisconsin and Minnesota and the 
fluid milk areas surrounding our large cities, 
dair\dng holds a similar position. 

The importance of dairying and dairy prod- 
ucts to the national life can be measured also 
by the per capita consumption of dairy products. 
'I’he annual per cajiita consumption of whole 
milk varies from apj^roximately four tenths of a 
gallon in Japan to eighty-four gallons in I'in- 
land; that of butter from two and eight tenths 
pounds in Italy to thirty-four pounds in New 
Zealand; and that of clieese from one and eight 
tenths pounds m Chile to twenty-four jMiunds 
in Switzerland. The annual ]>ct capita consump- 
tion of these products in the United States is 
estimated to be as follows: milk fifty-five gallons, 
butter eighteen ]>ounds and cheese four pounds. 

’I’he international trade in tlairy products 
gives some indication of the relative importance 
of the dairy industry within various countries. 
Denmark, New Zealand, Australia and the 
Netherlands are the leading exjiorters of butter 
and cheese, while (Jreat Britain and Cicrmany 
are the largest importers. ’Fhe United States is 
the leading exporter of condensed and evap- 
orated milk; Canada, Switzerland and Australia 
also export considerable quantities. 

In Australia, one of the leading butter ex- 
porters, the dairy farmers are operating under 
what is called the Patterson plan to stabilize 
the price of butter. Just how well this plan or 
any other plan will succeed is uncertain in view 
of a heavy world jiroduetion. It is quite prob- 
able that any scheme w^hich aims to fix prices 
at levels not justified by market conditions will 
tend to fail, just as the British rubber control 
and the Brazilian coffee valorization plan have 
failed. 

The dairy industry should have as its goal 
two fundamental things; a decrease in cost of 
production and an increased consumption. The 
cost of production can be decreased at two 
points: on the farm through use of better cows 
and better feeding methods, which will give 
increased production per cow or a decreased 
cost per unit; and in the marketing and process- 
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TABLE III 

International Trade in Bi^tter and Cheese, 1929 
(IN 1,000,000 UiS.) 



Butter 

Cheese 

Denmark 

IVXPORTS 

J 5 

211 

Netherlands 

104 

Irish Free State 

<^3 



Russia 

56 

__ 

Sweden 

55 



Finland 

S 7 

5 

France 

17 

40 

Italy 

2 

72 

Switzerland 

— 

70 

New Zealand 

184 

198 

Australia 

103 

5 

Argentina 

37 



Canada 

I 

Imports 

93 

Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland 

718 

335 

(Jermany 

296 

147 

France 

10 

51 

United .States 

3 

76 

Canada 

3 (^ 

2 


.Stiurie fiorri Internaltonal Revtav Xnniullurr, 

Monthly ( ro/j Report and X^runltural Statistus, \(il ».\i (to 10) 
2(.7 

ing phases of the dairy industry, whcie there 
arc several possibilities of decreasing costs. 
Better roads and more efficient trucks will 
reduce the transportation cost; improved tech- 
nique in manufacturing will reduce manufac- 
turing cost. Selling costs can be reduced through 
the temiiering of cornjietition between various 
operating units, which entails a heavy exjiensc 
for the maintenance of salesmen, ad\crlising, 
solicitors and cxpen.sive sales campaigns. If the 
public demands the safety of competition it 
will have to continue to bear its expense. If 
competitors could make agreements relative to 
competitive practises, selling costs would be 
greatly reduced. There seems to be ven, httlc 
danger that the public interest would be im- 
paired under such a jiroccdurc, jirovided there 
were some public agency to regulate com- 
petitors. 

From the standpoint of public interest an 
increased use of dair>' products is one of the 
most important problems before the industry. 
This is true because an ample use of dairy 
products is vital to health. Nothing should be 
done in the j^roducing and marketing of dairy 
products which would tend in any way to limit 
consumption. An increased consumption can 
be brought about by educating the public con- 


cerning the value of dairy products and by 
operating the agencies of production and mar- 
keting in such a way that prices will be suffi- 
ciently low to enable the consumer to purchase 
ample quantities. 

John T. Hornfr 

See: Milk Supply; Aoru-i lti ri-; Lutsiock In- 
dustry; Aorkultural SociLiiis; SiocK Hrtldinu; 
A(;hu uliural Cooplkai ion; Ai.ru i liural Mah- 

KLTINU. 

(Jortiult. I’lrtle, 'r. R., History of the Dairyttifi Imiustry 
(C’hicaL'o n)M*), Smith, J. Itussell, I'fu Food 

Resourir\ (New <.‘h. m; W()ilil\ Dairy 

C\niirrcss, I ‘>23, I'riueetJitn:’!, z \ols (Washington 
1924), Ilerlcl, Hans, . liiih lshfi ai i;el\en 1 Danmark 
(Copenhagen 1917), ti. and aiiapti-d hv II. h'aher a*; 
(Umpeuittnn in Danish Ai>neulliiie (Lontlon 191H), 
Ratnei, (iiiftoru, Dtr hindzentst hajtluhen (ienossvn- 
ifhajten tn (let Sonid-l nnni (Heilin 192S), ti. hv 
M-irparef Dt^hv (Lorulon 1939 ); Wiest, Rdwaid, 
Tin liuttei Industry tn the I'nited States (New York 
191(1); Ihin/akcr, Otto 1 *‘ , The liuttei Industry (2nd 
ed. La (Jranjie, 111 . i<)27), an*' ( .ondensed Mdh and 
Aldk Pon'dei (4th ed. La ( Jr.mye, HI. 192(1); United 
States, 'I’arifV Commission, Milk and (lieaiii (1929), 
Krdman, Henry F-., AmerKan Tiodtue Markets (Bos- 
ton 193S) p. 2H-45, i,m ■;2, 173 711, 4*0 12, Cornish, 
N. H , T'oiipeiatn e Ataikitini; of . lidmultuial Products 
(New ^<»rk r939)<-hs \i- mm, Miht).m,l. Beniamin II, 
MarketiHf,' ‘]}'niultiiial Plod acts (New ^’ork 1921) 
ch, wtK-xw] Amene.in Institute of Apneulture, 
Mar' ettiif' Daily Piodiuts, 20 vols. (Chiiai'o 1922- 
24); Misnei, IC (i, “I'.iun ManaKement Pruhleins 
in the Noitheastern Dair\ Belt” m Journal of Farm 
Fionoinus, \ol \ii (192';) 2Si 73; International La- 
l>oiir Olliee, 'J'he Part Played hv ( '.oopeiative Oipanisa- 
*tons in the Inti mat lonal Ttade tn Wheat, Daily Piod- 
ure and Some Other Auncultuifd Ptndtuts ((i(2ie\ a 
192(1); International Institute of A^^e^llllln‘, Milk and 
Milk Prodtuts (Rome 1924), United States, Depart- 
ment of -AKrieulture, “The Dairy Irnlustiv” m Year- 
book IQJJ (1923) p. 2Si-'3<>4; Umleil Sl.ites, l_)aiiy 
Division, A Handbook of Dairy Statistus, hy ' 1 '. R. 
Pirtle (2nd ed Washington 192S); United States, 
Department of A«riculture, “Dairy Statistus” in 
Statistired liullelin, no x\v (1929); United States, 
Bureau of Foieiynand Domestu Commeice, “Appar- 
ent per capita ( 'onsumption f>f Principal h’ood.stuffs 
in the United .States,” liy Iv. O. Montgomery and 
C’. II. Kardell, Domestu OommeKe Senes, no. xxxviii 
(1930), See also annual repoits of the chief of the 
Dairy Division of the United .States Depaitment of 
Agriculture, published separately since 1925. 

DALHOUSIE, TJiNTII EARL AND MAR- 
QUESS OF, Jame.s Andrew Ramsay (1812-ho), 
British statesman and colonial administrator. 
Dalhous’c showed c()nsi>icuous al)ility on the 
Board of 'I'radc in the midst of tlie transport and 
commercial revolutions of the 1840’s. As head 
of “Dalhousie ’s Board,” a pioneer advisory and 
regulative department, he waged a losing 
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struggle, in a period dominated by laissez faire 
tendencies, for government regulation of railway 
construction and operation. '^I’his achievement 
and the Indian connections he had through his 
father, who had been commander in chief in 
India, and his influence with Wellington marked 
him early for Indian responsibilities, h'roni 
1848-55 lie served as governor general of India 
with the avowed mission of stimulating “mate- 
rial and moral progress.” Such acts as those 
securing to jiersons who had been converted 
from Iliiuluism full rights as citizens, sanction- 
ing remarriage of 1 lindu widows and instituting 
plans to provide native education along western 
lines represented innovations in the traditional 
Indian social structure which were entirely con- 
.sonant w'ith liritish puldic opinion. lujually 
startling to India and w'eleome at home were 
Dalhousie’s economic measures: the introduc- 
tion of the penny postal sy.stein, the encourage- 
ment of such jmblic works as irrigation and the 
inauguration of a vast program for lailway and 
telegrajih construction. 'I'lic mam lines of rail- 
way development in India were outlined by 
Dalbousie in a famous minute, and it was due to 
him that the policy of government guaranties of 
invested capital, with close supervision ol con- 
struction and management, was adopted for the 
railway companies. 

Dalhousie’s administrative energies were un- 
expectedly turned to political problems which 
culminated 111 tremendous annexations of terri- 
tory to Ilritish India. 'I'hus territory was gained 
on the frontiers w hen the second Sikh war led to 
the coiujuest of the Punjab, the Burme.se war to 
the .seizure of Pegu and the Crimean War sug- 
gested the foundations of the British protector- 
ate in Baluchistan. Dalhousie did not invent, but 
he provided the principal applications of, the 
“doctrine of lapse,” whereby in tlie ca.se of .seven 
dependent states the government was taken over 
by British India in default of heirs to the native 
rulers. He rewarded jirolonged misgovernment 
in Dudh with depo.sition of the ruling family and 
annexation. The sepoy revolt, which broke out 
soon after Dalhousie’s retirement, was attributed 
by many to his excessive zeal in these instances. 
It is probable, however, that his political acts 
served chiefly to fan into a flame the smoldering 
conflict of cultures involved in liis program of 
alterations in Indian institutions. 

Dalhousie possessed many traits common to 
the Peelite school of statesmen, such as industry, 
devotion to duty, a high sense of political honor, 
a masterful disposition, a pride of place and a 
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readiness to a.ssume responsibility. In thest 
traits and in his policies for India may be found 
early anticipations of the collectivism and im- 
perialism of the succeeding generation of British 
statesmen. 

Lel.\nd H. Jenks 

(jomulr Lec-VVarner, William, The Life of thv Mar- 
quis of Dalhousie, k. 7., 2 voK. (London 1904); 
Private Let lets of thi Marquees of Dalhousie, ed. by 
J. A band (f'dinbuiKh 1910), Arnold, K., The 
Afarquis of Dalhousie' s Adniniisiuitum of liritish 
Ituha, z Mils. (London 1N62 65), '^I’tottci, L. I., Life 
of till Alarquis of Dalhousit (London 1S95); Hunter, 
W. W., The Alatquess of Dalhousu (Ovlord iSgo). 
Foi Indian views of Dalhousie’s administration. Dutt, 
Uamesli, C , 'I'he luononni Jfistorv of Ituha iii the 
Vntoriari .li;e (4th ed London IU17), Lalla, N N , 
“Loid Dalhousie and the h'aithfuJ Allies of the 
Ihitish” in bomhav lli.storical .Soeietv ,^7y/vrm//, 'ol. 11 
(1920) 15 -so I'or Dalhousie's rail\\a\ wotl. t'leve- 
land-Stevens, K. ('., Ln/’lnh Raihiays (Lomlon 191.'?) 
th M, J.U’tiani, II M , The Hole oj the Stale in the 
Provision of liaiheays (London 1924)- See also (Unn- 
htidqe Histoiv of the Hiltish Pnifnre, \ol i\, liritish 
India 1407 7<S’^<V, ed hv H H 1 )odvM'll (Cambridfie, 
Lnu 1929)1). 554 57, 5S1-SS; (enks, L. H., The Ali- 
ffration oJ linlish (Japital to 7675 \ ork 1927) 

p. 211-13. 

D.AMAdlvS are tlollars aiul cents won by an 
encounter at law. 'Phe loss or injiirv for which 
compensation is exactetl may be irreparable; it 
may be so personal or vital that a pecuniary 
e(]uivalent is unthinkable. 'S et the simple device 
of righting wrong by the paymeni of money has 
a reputable use almo.st as cotTijirebensive as the 
tlornain of human control. It has a jilace .ilong 
with the offering of life or liberty or properly in 
appea.sing the gods, removing the guilt of sin anti 
expiating the offense of erime. It is employed as 
an agency of disci})line in a host of voluntary 
associations ranging from mystic cults to busi- 
ness enteqtnscs. In the law it variously serves 
the ends of atonement, retribution, vindication, 
puni.shmcnt, example and compensation. Its 
meaning in common speech has been converted 
into a technical term; a tangle of jirocesses and 
.standards make up a complex, developing and 
not too clean cut law of ilamages. 

Among primitive peoples, generally at least, 
the redress of grievances was direct. '^I’he kin 
group was the unit in social organization; the 
responsibilitv for personal conduct was collec- 
tive; the misdeeds of the fathers were visited 
upon the children. 'I'he dominant principle of 
the blood code was the lex talionh, an eye for an 
eye, a cut for a cut, a bump for a bump. Among 
many folk — ^the Kaffirs, the early Semites, the 
tribes of South Africa -- there w'as a long list of 
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offensive acts for which the relatives of victims 
demanded a return in kind. The kindred ideas 
of atonement and restitution were extended 
from persons to valuables; an injury to chattels 
was to he made ^ood by the destruction or the 
replacement of an equivalent property. The 
expiation of harm by blood was sanctified in 
religious rite; it sun ives in the sacrificial death of 
the god, the mystery of the I'Aicharist and the 
doctrine of the vicarious atonement. 

A significant event in the emergence of law 
was the coniinutation of blood into money. 'I'he 
elders in folkdom, aware of the cost of pro- 
tracted strife and indecisive result, little by little 
established more peaceful inethoils of comjH).s- 
ing differences. The feud was subdued into an 
expiatory combat with an um]>ire and rules; 
blows were re])laced by a jniblic exchange of 
e\]V)stulations; parties came to wage their laws 
with compurgators, who w^re clansmen armed 
with oaths instead of weapons. 'The prineijde of 
equivalence found a less bloody ajiplication in a 
system of hues ajiplied to pi‘tty offenses and 
extended even lo wrongful death. There came 
into being long catalogues of assorU'd wrongs, 
each with its own wergild set against it. In 
comprehensive tables the detriments were oftcii 
graduated acc'ording to the age, sex and caste of 
the injured; nor was the ability of the wrongdoer 
to pay left out of account. 'I’lic invention and 
c.xtension of the device of conqxisition by 
money brought the duty of seeking .satisfaction 
within the realm ol order 

'I'hc cjuest of damages fias marked out the 
jiath of tile law. As claim followed claim in end- 
le.ss siicce.ssion, crude agencies of adjustment 
became courts; jirivatc bargaining w^as subdued 
into a due process of law ; and the magic ol ritual 
gave way before judicial inejuiry. In the cour.se 
of legal events causes involving personal .satis- 
faction ('ami' to 1)1' allected wath an iint'p'a lo 
flic lomnuinity. graduallv the jniblic .nul the 
privaitc concern with forbidden conduct were 
distinguished and I rom a common smiue with 
realms which ovcrlapiicd. the law of cimu- and 
the law of tort took their separate ways. The 
state in the cause of order undertook to punish 
and to prevent acts fraught with peril to society; 
in its code a life continued to claim a life, major 
offenses impo.scd the loss of liberty and only 
minor breaches of the peace were to be wiped 
out by fines. The courts in the settlement of 
personal cjiiarrcls were powerless to restore in- 
jured parties to their former positions or to undo 
what had been done; they were compelled to 


resort to compensation in righting wrong, mak- 
ing good loss and appeasing outragc'd feelings. 
Rights arc nominal until they are challenged 
and courts accord or refuse recognition. The 
substantive rules are the secretions of a process 
of proceed lire. In the civil and the common law 
alike the code of damages is the product of con- 
tinuous litigation. 

As folk usage through the Roman code has 
become the civil law, ordeal has given way to 
inquiry. 'I'hc lingering formalism has been de- 
tached from the trial of the issue. The ev ivlence 
IS taken in atlvaiice, the j)roceeihngs are simple 
and relevant, the arguments of counsel are brief, 
the record contains only a few typew mien pages, 
the liability and the amount of the venlict are 
decided by judges, 'rhe ihscrction lies largelv 
with the trial court; if there is appeal the whole 
case IS retried. 'J'he officers ol the court arc 
aj)pointees, learned in their trade, skilled in the 
art of induction, “free trum the obscure senti- 
ments and prejudices*’ ol the laity. It is their 
task to apply to the changing permutations of 
fact calletl eases a lew simple and clean cut 
jirincqilcs of law The rule that “everyone is 
liable for the harm which lie does, not only by 
his wilful acts but also by liis negligence or in- 
advc’tencc” approaches strict liability. It is 
softened in its application by the intcrjirctation 
of Its general terms and by rules relating to ac- 
tions which may be maintained and the ways by 
which they aie to he pressed forward to judg- 
ment. 'i'he measure of damage tends to ap- 
proximate actual loss. In the civil law the matter 
of damages may be reduced lo a few dominant 
principles and a multitude of .specific holdings; it 
contains little of intermediate generalization. 

In the common law^ a rational way of decision 
has only slowly emerged out of trial by combat. 
The appearance of witnesses in open court, the 
art of examination and cross examination, the 
office of judge as umpire, the reference of issues 
to the jury of laymen for decision, the recourse 
to an appellate court because of error, and kin- 
dred rules of the game attc.st a surviving spirit of 
conflict. The rite and ordeal, out of which law 
has emerged, long left their mark upon process 
and plt‘ading; the correct performance of a 
ceremonial without misuse or mistake was essen- 
tial to an efficacious result. 'Fhe rigid set of rules 
applicable to injury and satisfaction was stub- 
bornly accommodated to the flexible demands of 
justice. As ordeal gave way to law, there were at 
first lawful aw’ards without siib.slantivc rules for 
damages, since liability and compensation were 
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wholly within the discretion of the jury. The 
lawyers, overzealous to make testimony serve 
causes, came to be restrained with rules of evi- 
dence. The judges, sensing the need for a 
measure of order in a chaotic task, won control 
over the mechanism of trial and laid df)wn a few 
simple rules by which the facts of particular 
cases were to be judged. A claim was established 
if the wrongdoer had acted wantonly or had been 
negligent or was to be charged with fraud. But 
such general words are themselves rather terms 
of judgment than objective marks; each of them 
demanded translation into more specific and 
relevant language. The sequence of specific acts 
which made up conduct and the circumstances 
called “the facts” did not easily lend themselves 
to legal labels. The judges were compelled to ex- 
pound and to apply their rules; and in exposition 
and application new rules of a more detailed 
character emerged. In the course of trial by law 
“ in the cf)mplaint and demurrer, in the clash 
over the admissibility of testimony, in the in- 
structions to the jury, in the disposition of the 
motion for a retrial — the judge was compelled 
or found opportunity to make his rulings. As 
from tlu* lips and jiens of a myriad wearers of the 
ermine ruling followed ruling, the discretion of 
the jury was limited, the province of the judge 
was marked out and the jirimitive rules of wan- 
tonness, negligence and fraud were elaborated 
into a mighty and complicated code of damages. 
In time the appeal courts in ruling upon prayers 
for reversal because of error came to impose a 
veritable body of rules upon trial courts. The 
developing law of damages is all of it a com- 
munal creation of a continuing bench. 

'rhe law of damages in tort has the intricate 
character of the human stuff out of which it is 
made. 'I’he catalogue of wrongs comprehends 
bodily injuries, wounded feelings, departed 
affections, impaired reputations, lo.sses of life 
ami a wide as.sortment of harms to property. 
'I'hese arise from personal brawls, family quar- 
rels, trespass, the collision of motor cars, in- 
dustrial accidents and the everyday course of 
business; they arc to be attributed to conduct in 
which malice, negligence and blind chance are 
variously blended. 'I'he concern of it all is either 
the human wear and tear incident to the activi- 
ties of an everyday world or luckless happenings 
which come in the wake of muddled behavior; it 
is not easy to discover for such items a legal 
common denominator. The conflict of testimony, 
which is not unusual, makes the facts uncertain; 
the motives back of unfortunate occurrences are 


not to be read as in an open book. The categories 
used to comprehend acts — wantonness, malice, 
negligence, fraud; reasonable precaution, fore- 
seeability, last clear chance; vis major, act of 
God — ^are catholic zones of tolerance and in- 
tolerance. The use of such concepts as duty, 
fault and cause in an attempt to rest liability 
upon a non-arbitrary basis makes decisions 
plausible rather than helps them along. Where 
judgment is beyond dispute, the recitation of 
the appropriate rule is enough to dispose of the 
case. Where the applicable principle is uncer- 
tain, fault or cause or duty as well as liability 
is in doubt; the law and its non-legal basis have 
to be determined together. At every step in the 
development of the doctrine by which respon- 
sibility for industrial accident was gradually 
shifted from the employee to the employer the 
courts recited “no liability without fault”; al- 
though in official language the terms were con- 
nected by a “therefore,” they changed their 
meaning together. The resolution of issues by 
judicial combat, the activities of ambulance 
chasing lawyers, the abuse of expert medical 
testimony, the swearing to the other fellow’s 
hurt and the purposive tactics of attorneys 
whose fees arc contingent upon success have left 
their imprint upon the law. 

Accordingly, the judicial commutation of 
wrongs into moneys bears the flexible marks of 
an institution developed out of conflict. The loss 
for which pecuniary satisfaction is sought must 
be real, not hypothetical; certain, not speculative; 
immediate, not indirect. It must be a conse- 
quence of the hamiful act of the wrongdoer. The 
cfinduct of the person who sues must be un- 
tainted by such legal fault as will make him 
responsible; his recovery is not to extend to 
losses which might have been avoided or to 
consequences which might have been averted. 
An injury to possessions or to purse demands the 
pecuniary equivalent of restitution; an injury to 
person calls for adjustment by a scheme of rulc.s 
beset with historical survivals, reasonable 
standards and imputations of responsibility. A 
person aggrieved by a wrongful act of little 
consequence may appeal for vindication and 
claim nominal damages. A victim of bodily harm 
or of fright or anxiety attended by physical con- 
sequences may have in lieu of satisfaction com- 
pensatory damages. If the act of which com- 
plaint is made is reprehensible, there may be 
added exemplary damages. Such awards — a testi- 
mony to the lingering use of private law to serve 
a punitive purpose — ^are not unknown in cases 
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involving assault, trespass, nuisance and deceit; 
they are common in actions based on slander, 
libel, seduction, malicious prosecution and false 
imprisonment. A distinction between general 
damages, which may be claittied because of the 
depraved character of the injurious act, and 
special damages, which must be pro\ed in the 
particular case, cuts athwart the whole subject. 

The state quite consciously may make a 
private action in tort the instrument of a public 
purpose. It may by legislative act make the 
wrongdoer liable for actions or practises which 
it seeks to prevent to the extent of double or 
even quadruple the amount of tlie actual dam- 
age. The statutes of various states have permit- 
ted compensation to two, three or fourfiild the 
amount of the injury for such offenses as em- 
bezzling money from a deceased person, the 
negligent setting of a tire, malicious prosecution, 
forceablc entry and detainer, the receijit of de- 
jiosits by the oflicials of an in.solvent bank and 
discrimination in charges by railways. 'I’he 
federal government in an attempt to increase the 
hazards of monopoly has provided in the Sher- 
man Act that anyone “injured in his bu.siness or 
property” by an illegal restraint oi trade may “m 
addition to the cost of the suit” recover “three- 
fold the damage by liirn sustained.” I'he actions 
which have been brought are not free from 
uncertainties; harm consciously contrived is in 
a going society not ea.sily disentangled from the 
vicissitudes to which business enterprise is sub- 
ject, In its applic^ation the provision is not lim- 
ited to competitive busine.ss establishments; the 
most notorious judgment in the history of the 
act has been an assc.ssment of triple damages 
in favor of employers against the members of a 
labor union. The provision for a multiple of 
damages may he a substitute for or a sujiplement 
to criminal prosecution. 

Apart from tort, especially in the more 
modern branches of the law, the subject of dam- 
ages invites a simpler statement. In cases arising 
out of contract the issue is much le.ss clouded 
with imponderables. If the penalty for infraction 
is denominated in the bond — and is within the 
limits of legal recovery — the judgment is clear. 
Claims are to be allowed for the value of the use 
of an article, for a difference between contract 
and market price, for a loss incurred or a gain 
prevented by a failure in performance. But if 
the agreement is not in writing or there is no 
provision against the contingency or untoward 
events befall, the courts proceed as if there had 
been a concurrence of minds and set up as a 


standard for default “what was in the contem- 
plation of the parties.” I'lie bother comes from 
such attending circumstances as the non-deliv- 
ery of machinery and a stoppage in production, 
the failure to till orders and a loss of customers, 
the delay in discharging debts and an impair- 
ment of credit. In suits involving infringement 
of patents the way of recovery is marked out by 
such concepts as “savings by the use of the in- 
vention,” “profits in sales” and “reasonable 
royalties”; in litigation over trademarks com- 
pensation is awarded for the value of the custom 
wrongfully taken away. In the taking jirojicrty 
tor public use or by eminent domain an award of 
damages is no more than the naming of a price 
in a forced sale. In all such instances the rules 
ha\e a verbal precision, the judge excrci.ses 
authority and the jury po.ssesses a circumscribed 
disci etion. But the law is not yet so staiulardizcd 
;is to make the facts of no account or to deny to 
resourceful attorneys the use of strategy. 

For the measurement of damages the courts 
have been able to contrive only approximate 
standards. 'Fhe rangi ol injury to person and to 
property is limitless; the incidence of wrongful 
act IS not easily disentangled; the end of the 
mischief may lie in the unknown future. In the 
prevuling social order the domain of the pe- 
cuniary calculus is still a narrow one; where best 
estiiblishcd its way of computation is inexact; the 
bench and box must work witli different degrees 
of precision at their mi.scellancous problems in 
commutation. The process yields its most def- 
inite results in apjiraising standardized goods for 
w'hich there is a ready market and a stalde price. 
It is most capricious in assessing personal in- 
juries; harms lie beyond the frontier of the 
money economy; a measure for depreciation of 
body, miml or repute is not yet to be had. The 
readiest guide, capacity to earn, is applicable to 
only a fraction of the cases; in the instance its 
full yield to the imlividual is less than his total 
loss; in the aggregate it constitutes a far heavier 
burden than can be imposed. In the heat of 
combat it is impossible to keep related matters 
away from the jury; in collision cases damages 
are invariably higher if it is known that an in- 
surance company rather than the reckless driver 
is the real defendant; a corporation pays more 
for Its tortuous acts than an individual. 'Fhe un- 
seemly conduct of tlic plaintiff may be pleaded 
“in mitigation of damages.” In suits in tort 
damages were once said to be “at large”; in spite 
of the power of the bench to set aside verdicts 
which are plainly inadequate or plainly excessive 
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irul tlic ovcrsipjht of appellate courts, standards 
It least for the immediate future must continue 
to l)e in the making. 

'riu* institution of damages is not proof against 
che impact ol a developing culture. The devices 
>f accountancy are helping appraisal along from 
guess to ap})ro\imatif)n. The re.sort to commer- 
cial arbitration permits escape from outvvoni 
rite and a more direct attack upon the issue. The 
compensation of industrial accidents has been 
recogm/ctl as a necessary cf)st of ]n'oduction; 
st.it utes have replaced the common law; stand- 
ard rates ha\<- been set down for classilicd in- 
lurics; the subject has passed from torts to ad- 
nunistr.itu e law. A beginning has been made to 
comjicl motorists to carry liability insurance; 
pro[)o.s.il.s for \chicl<‘ accident compen.sation are 
being introduced in many legislative bodies. 'I'hc 
good okl custom of dealing at arm’s length is 
gone; in the current structure of markets many 
mtcrmedi.ines connect the maker and the user of 
a waie As ,1 result privity of contract no longer 
covers the transaction; the action is tort and the 
device of third party licneliciary permits con- 
siiimas to sue negligent manufacturers. As cor- 
jior.ihons plan for a more distant tomon.nv, 
waste, delay and uncertainty make of damages a 
more ami more muileijuate remedy. In a busi- 
ness system which must keep going there is an 
increasing resort to ecjuity to enjoin w'rongful 
conduct and to compel .specific performance .\s 
coiulitions change, tlie remedies of etjuitable 
relief and pecuni.irv compensation aie remade, 
the fields of c»)ntrict, torts and adrnini.strative 
law shift thcii frontiers and the law newly per- 
forms Its appointed task. 

Here as in other of its domains the theory of 
law IS not i|uite in accortl with the fact. It atlccts 
to .settli- ilisputes on the basis of established 
jirinciples; it contrives to adapt its standards of 
judgment to a changing necessity. 'I’hcre is an 
absence of hurry and a lack of neatness; a con- 
structive task is jierformcfl with a backward 
look — but that is the way of the law. 

Wai.ton H. H.amii.ton' 

Srr SiM elite l^i rti okm VNci ; Li.\nn n y; Torts; Co.n- 
ii<A(i, NiciioiNei; Siam laAiui.nY; EMri.OYFRR’ 
laAiuiin; Workmin’s Comi’KNSai ion; ('ompfnsa- 
iioN and laAiiii-UY iN.scuANcr; CouRi's; Pko- 
ei DiiRi'. 

('omult. S(nnit'<> of Am lent and Primitive Lore, and 
Primitive amt Am lent Lej^al Institutwm, compiled by 
.Albert KoLoiirek .im) John II. Wigmore, Kvolution 
of Law senes, \t)ls 1 11 (Huston HjM.s); Jenks, Kdward, 

/ Short History of PnHish Laic from the Parliest Timex 
'liobton iyi 4 ), fIolnK*.s, i). \\\, The Common Tmiv 


(Boston 18S1); Sedt/wiek, A. Elements of the Late 
oj Danuiftes (2nd cd. Boston ioo«B; Beale, J. H,, A 
Collection of (Jases on the Measure of Damafies (3rd ed, 
Boston 102S), Mcchem, I'. R., Cases on Damaftes, 
American Casebook .seric.s (St. Paul k/oq), 

DANA, CHARLES ANDERSON (1819-97), 
American newspaper editor He brought to 
American daily journalism a greater personal 
culture than perhajis any other man except ing 
William Cullen Bryant and Edwin L. Oodkin. 
In 1841 Dana was one of the founders of the 
Brook Farm A.ssoeiation. He was m Europe dur- 
ing 18.^8 and wrote a work (republished as an 
introduction to Ih-oiidlion ’s Solitfion of the Social 
Prohicm, ed. by H Cohen, New A’ork i()27) in- 
troducing the jihilosojdiy of Proudlion to 
America and forecasting the nece.s.sity of revolu- 
tion to compel “the bourgeoisie ... to live bv 
their own labor.” His radicalism w.mt'd, how- 
ever, during the period in whith la* was em- 
ployeti bv the New \’oik Trihinic. \flcr cjuarrel- 
ing with Horace ( ireelev hi resigiu'd and became 
an assistant secretary <*f war, (.hicliv to report 
conlidcntially to Lincoln aiul Stanton on ( Jiant’^-' 
habit of drinking. In i8()(S he became editor of 
the New A'ork Sun, with which Ins name is 
usually a.ssociated. Dana opposed slavery evjian- 
.sion but fought the abolitionists, v\.is .111 enemy 
of lahoi uniDiis and esjiecially of strike's, but a 
supporter of Ko.ssiilh. In American party 
politics he was an indejiendent whose next move 
was always unjireilictahle. He heljK'd wrili 
(irant's biograpliv lor a eamj^aign vlociirnent but 
often assailed liim as piesideiit He was com- 
plaisant foi years about 'rammanv graft but in 
the end helyx'd bring aboui Twc'cd’s downfall. 
He fought Hayes and CJarlield, Cleveland and 
Blaine. AVt desjiite bis vacillations and cynical 
atlitudc his journalistic infliienc'e was marked. 
He encouraged good reyiortorial writing and 
trained a group of iiotc’vvorthy authors. Godkiii 
of the Ervniti^ Post, disgusted with the crime, 
suicide and .scandal which were Dana’s original 
contribution to American joiirnali.sm in the 
Sun's columns, often berated him editorially, 
and their bickerings li'iJ to the mof, famous in 
that day, that the deprav ity of New York City 
was due to the fact that “every morning the 
Sun makes vic'e attractive, and every night the 
Post makes virtue odious.” Behind the epigram 
w'as at lea.st this truth, that the Sun was a success 
and set a style coyiied by many American yvayx'rs. 
Dana was the author of T/ir Art of Nnvspapcr 
Making (New A'ork 1895) and, with George 
Ripley, c’f the New American Hyc lopaedia (New 
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Y'ork 1858-63) as well as of the revised edition 
(1873-76). 

Sii AS 

Constat. Wilson, James Ilanison, J.ife of Charles A. 
Dana (New York i«>o7). O’HrK-n. kiank M., Story of 
the Sun (and ed. Ncv\ York Nc\ms, Allan, 

The Kvemnii^ J^ost ; a Century of Jounia/isni (New ^ 01k 
1023); Mitchell, E. 1 \, Memoirs of an Julitut (New 
York 1024), Bent, Silas, Ballyhoo tin I our of the 
Press (New York 1027), Parnntrtnn, L, The Be- 
ginntntts of Cntual Peahsm in Amema, jSOa tijjo. 
Main C’urrents in Ammcan I'houRht, vol 111 (New 
York 1930) p. 43 47, 1 51 54. 

DANCK. d'he dunce is an externulization of 
emotional enerj^'y h\ means of muscular move- 
ment. It IS practised not only 1)\ men in e\ery 
decree ot civilization and culture but also by 
many types ol animals, especiall) buds. Its 
purpose may ^^enerally be said to be the evpies- 
sion of concepts and experiences that transcend 
the rational means of expression of the par- 
ticular individual. 

Sometimes the dance is performed lor the 
sake of its effect upon the dancer himself ami 
sometimes for the sake of its effect ujxin the 
onlooker. In the former case it nirictioiis as a 
form of aulo-mtoxication, whether this cml is 
deliheratcl\ sought *r is mercK an incidental 
result. Its purjioses in tins connection may be 
dnided roughly into simjile ]'Iay, sex stimu- 
lation, the jiroduction of rtligious or othci 
ecstasy ami escape from emotional distress. 

Where the effect upon the onlooker is the 
objective, the process is kinaesthetic Movement 
is the most elementary means for I lie expression 
of emotional states and follows naturallv and 
without con.scious efiort upon comlitions of 
pleasure or jiain in varyinp^ forms and det^rees. 
'J’hc mental or emotional .state of the d.incei is 
translated, deliberately or impulsively, into 
movements which when perceived by the on- 
looker arou.se in him scn.sations of mu.scular 
sympathy, and these in turn associate thcin- 
.selves through memory with mental 01 emo- 
tional .states which havT or might have pioduced 
similar muscular effects in his own exjH'rience. 
Thus ideas are conveyed from the mind of the 
agent to that of the spectator through kinaes- 
thesis. 'I'he object of ciances performed before 
an audience may he the transference of acs- 
ttietic images, the simple conveying of infor- 
mation, the excitement of sex iinpul.ses or the 
establishment of a relationshiji between the 
individual and the group, whether of superi- 
ority or of unity. 


In all the.se cases the dance differs from the 
muscular activity of play and simple practical 
accomplisnment by issuming a form, based 
fundamentally on ihythm with, its concomitants, 
such as accent, repetition, coiurast, for the 
transmission of an inner feeling. With the de- 
velopment of this aspect of form aesthetic ele- 
ments are intnuluccd which lead the dance 
away from purely individual and social consid- 
erations into the field of art. 

Physiologically dancing serves two somewhat 
dillerent purjxises. On the one hand it is a 
vent for e.xcitcment, and on the othc.^ hand it 
actually .stimulates excitement. 'I'his has led to 
some confusion especially in considering the 
extent of sex as a motive for dancing; lor while 
there* arc undoublidiv m'lnerous illustrations 
of .such motivation it is nevertheless true that 
siiKt sexual imjmlses are excited by dancing, 
inanv dances that have their origin m other 
sources are attributed erroneously to this cause 
because they have led eventually to .sexual 
indulgence 

'Phis confu.sion ai i'Ws esjH'cially in the con- 
sidciation of play dances. 'Phe major function 
of play, whetlur in man or in animals, is to 
di.scharge a .surplus of (ait rgy. JVriods ol par- 
ticular gaiety .ire common to most animals, as 
well as to young men, and find their outlet in 
vigorous jihysical activity. In birds, because 
of their natuial physical luioyancy, this is more 
marked than in mammals aiul is also more 
(‘asily observable W. II. Ilud.son de.scribes 
elaborate il.inces iverformed bv the lapwing, 
rupieola and .scissoitail both on earth and in 
air, involving grouji activity and regular figura- 
tions. Similar dances are common to jiengums, 
o.'.lriches, pheasants, plovers, stilts and even to 
various speiu s of insects and fish. I’hese mani- 
festations are not confined to the mating season, 
although under the added excitement of .sexual 
impulses they reach <1 higher degree of vigor 
and perfection of execution. Similarly, men 
have enjiA'cd jilay dances from the earliest 
times. Often, as in the ca.se of the corroborccs 
of the Australian aborigines, their conclusion 
is orgiastic, for the dance can be .said to be 
inherently the root of the orgy, the sexual act 
itself being in the nature of a dance. 'J’hcse 
results, however, are not the motivation of a 
large class of dances which are sometimes con- 
sidered to be of sexual beginnings. 

Courtship dances are undoubtedly motivated 
by sex and are an almost universal practise. 
Amon^- the Australasian tribes they are found 
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in varying forms with the one common char- 
acteristic that it is the men who dance and the 
women who watch. Frequently the dancers give 
competitive exhibitions of skill in handling the 
spear and other weapons, and the women select 
the ones who please them most. North Ameri- 
can Indians in many instances have been found 
to use similar methods. 'I'he function of the 
dance in these cases is not only to give expres- 
sion to sexual impulses but also to excite them, 
both in the dancer and in the onlooker. Dancing 
as a means of sexual selection was recognized 
and consecpiently both attacked and defended 
down through the Middle Ages and even into 
modern times. 

Among activities designed primarily to .stim- 
ulate rather than release energy may be cited 
the production of frenzy which has made danc- 
ing a part of the practise of many religious sects 
and their votaries. The mad bacchantes of 
ancient Greece and the whirling dervishes of 
the East are common illustrations. Priests and 
prophets of many savage tribes and even of 
more civilized peoples have danced themselves 
into delirium in order to induce po.ssession by 
their particular deities, and in these states of 
frenzy have delivered their oracles. Frequently 
the ability to accomplish this type of ecstasy 
has been the test of priesthood. It is found 
among the Bororos of South America, the sect 
of Russian dissenters known as Khlysti, the 
mcdiumistic shamans of the Turanians and in 
present day America among the Shakers. 

This power of dancing to produce auto- 
intoxication of an extreme sort has been applied 
al.so to other than religious ends. In periods 
of great personal or communal stress, due per- 
haps to plagues, famines, revolution or other 
calamities, the dance has been re.sorted to, on 
the one hand to provide violent diversion and 
on the other ham! to cause through its excessive 
indulgence a state of unconsciousness. 

In primitive society dancing plays an impor- 
tant part in every phase of activity. 'Fhe ad- 
vance of civilization has so largely displaced 
the necessity for dancing as a vital practise that 
it is in fact to primitive groups that we mu.st 
turn to find its full value exemplified. Among 
primitive men the mystery surrounding ail 
natural phenomena gave rise to tribal celebra- 
tions of every event of any importance in the 
life of the individual and of the group as an 
affair of religious as well as of .social moment. 
These celebrations were frequently accompanied 
by rituals of protection or dedication as well 


as by ceremonies of purely tribal significance 
and personal expressions of joy or grief. That 
these rites should have found form in dance.s 
is entirely logical, for even the most natural 
movements, when backed by intense feeling, 
assume larger dimensions and stronger stresses 
and, as the outgrowth of a particular purpose 
instead of merely generic excitement, slip nat- 
urally into rhythm anil form. 

It is difficult to make any narrow divisions 
in the.se dances between those which were re- 
ligious and those which were social and occu- 
pational, for the lines were apparently loosely 
drawn in the minds of the men them.selves. 
Their chief concerns were the problems of 
maintenance and increase, and these prompted 
their dances as well. Agriculture occupied a 
large share of their attention and made a basis 
for the mimetic dances of daily acti\ity which 
were a popular source of entertainment. But 
the mystery of growing things involved magic 
and religion, anil agricultural fertility related 
itself at once to sex. We see this combination of 
motives clearly illustrated in the agricultural 
worship of C’vbele and Attis in A.sia Minor 
and ill the Dionysiae rites of Greece. It is 
equally a problem to separate those dances 
which affect the individual from those that 
aflcct the groiqi, for there is an inevitable effect 
upon the individual even in a dance which is 
chiefly of group concern, and those dances 
which deal with the individual bear directly 
upon the life of the group as well. I'hus in 
celebrations of birth, healing, puberty, circum- 
cision, marriage and ileath the participnition in 
simultaneous movements for a common pur- 
pose by others than those immediately con- 
cerned tends to establish solidarity. Some 
dances, largely processional in nature, have as 
their specific object the parading of strength 
and the establishment of respect for authority; 
but even in those designed for other ends the 
unification of the group is made habitual in the 
minds of its members by communal dancing. 

In certain ceremonials which concern the 
individual the social asj^ect is more marked 
than in those mentioned above. For example, 
the dance at the ritual of initiation, which in- 
vests the initiate with the full rights of maturity, 
bears closely on the affairs of the group. So 
does the ceremonial celebration which restores 
a member to full fellowship after a period of 
tabu for disease, childbirth, mourning or the 
like. 

Initiation ceremonies in addition to their 
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avowed purpose also ser\T a secondary purpose 
in some cases, as in the boras of the Kamilaroi 
of Australia and the rites of certain Bantu tribes. 
They include dances of a pantomimic nature 
designed to teach the youths to abstain from 
homosexual practises, ll is likely, however, that 
the purpose is not wholly moralistic and that 
the occasion is seized upon as one of license. 
In the case of girls there exists the custom in 
many tribes of a dance at the celebration of 
puberty in which the young dancers arc in- 
structed in sex matters by the older women. 

Initiation riles belong also to secret societies 
as well as to society in general. 7'he Orphic 
mysteries which arose in savagery and extended 
into Greek civilization, the Eleusinian and Ca- 
biric mysteries, the Mithraic mysteries of Rome, 
all involved induction by ceremonial rites and 
dances. Relics of these practises, devoid of 
dancing, still exist in modified forms in con- 
nection with freemasonry, Roman Catholic and 
Jewish confirmation rites, ordination of priests 
and jirofession of nuns. 

One of the most universal types of dancing 
with group significance among primitive peo- 
ples is that which accompanies labor activities 
requiring unity of action. In nearly all .savage 
tribes there grew up the office of a pre.sijltor 
whose business it was to demonstrate and set 
the pace for joint movement enterprises. It is 
perhaps significant of the relation which has 
always existed between religion and dancing 
that the presul, or bishop, of the church got 
his name from this word, which means simply 
leader of the dance. The jiracti.se of working 
to rhythmic beating or chanting in order to 
achieve greater unity and efficiency of move- 
ments has been very general through the cen- 
turies and is wudely jirevalent at the present 
time. An obvious example is to be found among 
the Negro laborers of the southern United 
States, who slip quite naturally into a sort of 
dance with improvised vocal accompaniment 
under a leader in all their joint labors. Malay 
and Polynesian boatmen are also especially 
skilful in working together by means of move- 
ment to a common rhythm. 

The dance serves a similar practical purpose 
in matters of warfare. War dances not only 
constitute a jiopular form of entertainment but 
serve at the same time to crystallize group soli- 
darity and, in the absence of formal military 
organization, to provide training and drill for 
actual fighting. In the time of a campaign their 
major function is to stimulate the warriors to 
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a high pitch of courage and excitement, in 
which the fear of death is made to disappear 
from consciousness as far as jiossible. Here, 
however, as in so many other cases, there is 
also the admixture of a strong element of 
religion or magic. The violent demonstrations 
of the dancers arc partly directed toward fright- 
ening the enemy after the manner of an incan- 
tation. Also, after hostile engagements have 
been concluded, dances are frequently jver- 
formed, as among the Arunta of Australia, to 
frighten away the vengeful ghosts of the enemy 
dead. There are of course martial rlances of 
victory and, of a quite different nature, inter- 
tribal dances of j>eacc at the conclusion of 
warfare. War dances are found among all savage 
groujjs whose existence depends upon success 
in battle. Outstanding examples are the North 
American Indians, the Dahomans, the Kaffirs, 
the head hunters of Ceram, who always send 
a company of fantastically dressed Jakalele 
dancers ahead of the fighting line, and the 
Maoris, whose war dance is especially terrifying. 

Such dances as those just mentioned, in 
which magic is invoked to destroy antagonists, 
are also em|>loyed against less tangible forces 
of ojijvosition such as drought, barrenness and 
j:)e.stilence. In fiVench Guinea dancers armed 
with weajvons and agricultural implements per- 
form dances which are tlesigned to ward off 
evil spirits hostile to the crops, and similar 
agricultural ceremonies of protection and de- 
fense are found on every hand. Frequently such 
dances as these take the fonn rather of pro- 
ccs.sions than of dances in the stricter sense of 
the word. 

The jvrocession has apparently the same two 
functions more or less all over the world: on 
the one hand it serves to jvrotcct the object 
which is encircled in the march, and on the 
other hand it is able to cause its destruction. 
7’he protective asjvect of the procession is seen 
in such instances as the Panathenaic j>rocession 
of Athens, “beating of the Bounds” and the 
mediaeval Maypole dances; and it seems prob- 
able that the circling of the walls of Jericho 
was an examj^Ie of the destructive j^urjiniie. 
Among the Chinese elaborate j:)rocessions with 
both music and dance are conducted to frighten 
away the cholera. In ancient Rome the Salii, 
priests of Mars, performed a violent dance to 
dispel the forces of blight and infertility, and 
similar colleges of armed priests existed else- 
where in Italy. The Luperei made an annual 
circling of the Palatine hill wearing goatskins 
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iiMci striking with thongs all the women they 
met to insure fertility anti easy delivery. I'he 
l*erchtcntanz of Salzburg, performed every ten 
years or so, is a relic of the primitive dance of 
placating a hostile deity. It is performed by 
men exclusively, some of them wearing elab- 
orate and costly headdresses and acctimpamed 
by partners dressed as women, and others, 
wearing hideous devil and animal masks, who 
light and scream throughout the dance. 'Fhe 
bells worn by Knglish morns dancers were 
originally for the purpose of frightening away 
evil spirit-*. 

In general, these dances are mimetic in char- 
acter, for It is a cardinal principle of ancient 
magic that imitation has a supernatural jiowcr. 
'I’he enactment of a situation in mimicry is 
believed to ha\e the power to bring that situa- 
tion into being I’A’idcnces of this are found in 
a great numlier of dances of ililferent sorts In 
agricultural dances the rai’i and the sun an. 
invoked minietically, and jih.illic symbols are 
carried m jirocessions and dances to insure 
Jertili^y. It is also a jnaclise in hunting dances 
to affect the pros]>ecti\e piey by imitating its 
movements. Similarly mimetic dances arc per- 
formed before or around the totem to promote 
the propagation and wrlfare of the species. 

'I'he faith of the savage in these dances to 
propitiate angr) deities or to destroy hostile 
men or influences probably arose from his 
realization of the eflect of dancing ujum himself 
and his observation of its effects on others. 
'The question of tlistance from the objects t<' 
be affected did not enter into his consideration, 
for the whole process lay in the realm of the 
unknown and mysterious. 

It is natuial that death should be .surrounded 
by elaborati' rites and dances. Indeed, the 
funeral procession still retains a p.irt in the 
social customs of the modern western world as 
well as in the more ntuahstic parts of the earth. 
Among primitive men funeral ilances were gen- 
eralK perfi/rmed for the welfare of the departed 
spirit and for the protection of the survivors 
from evil influences. Many of the ceremonials 
were iiiiimtic and were intended to influence 
ihe tlead b\ syni]>athetic magic. Sometimes the 
dead man's outstanding accomplishments were 
reenacted lor the benefit of the survivors, and 
/lanlomimic lights ami rope pullings were per- 
formed over Ins grave. 'I'he return of the spirit 
was a })ossibihty greatly feared, and conse- 
iiueiitly every precaution was taken to prevent 
't. 'I'o this end the Arunta of Australia perform 


a wild dance, wearing elaborate headdresses 
and carrying weapons with which they beat 
the air to drive the sjiirit away from its former 
habitation and into the grave. The earth over 
the grave is then stamped securely into place. 
Similar stamjiing dances are found m Guiana. 
In the funeral processions of the Roman nobility 
the dead man and all his ancestors were rep- 
resented by persons resembling them in stature 
and wearing wax portrait masks. 

Marriage is a cause for much dancing of a 
diflerent character, largely concerning itself 
with sex practi.ses and fertility. There are also 
dances of welcome to visitors, celebrations of 
peace, of the change of season and of number- 
less other events. But the dancing of primitive 
men was by no means confined to special occa- 
sions. It constituted the major part of his rec- 
reation. Whether even these purely jiastimc 
dances can be separated from ritual significance, 
however, is a question; for the life of the savage 
was not divided into clearly defined periiids of 
labor and of play but was more unified, with 
everything related to the two problems of 
nature, maintenance and increase. 

Pastime dances are largely mimetic and ex- 
cept for those which are designed for sexual 
stimulation usually recount ]>ast experiences or 
look forward to future ones m battle, the hunt 
or other daily practises. Among warlike peojdes 
the war dance is the chief amusement. 'I'he 
Dahomans almost invariably introiluce a lep- 
re.sentation of the great tribal cu.stom of de- 
capitation. The routine occiqiations, whatever 
they may be, are the basis for pantomimic 
dances. 'I'he primitive man .seems to take a 
.special delight also in animal ilances of as great 
accuracy as pos.sible. 'I'hose ilances which deal 
with more personal problems provide an emo- 
tional relca.se not only for the dancer but, 
through kinacsthetic sympathy, for the onlooker 
as well and are the root of both the art dance 
and the drama. 

In some of the dances where sex is involved 
the men dance alone, as in the courtship dances; 
in others the women dance alone; and in a few 
instances both sexes d.ince together. F'requently 
in the wromen's dances a sarong is wound and 
unwound about various parts of the body to 
emphasize its lines. 

In all primitive dances music of .some .sort 
is an insejvarable feature. It is emjiloyed by 
the dancers themselves, either in the form of 
clinking ornaments or of clapping and stamp- 
ing to accent the rhythm of the movements 
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Frctiuently sinpin^ is added to intensify the 
expression of feeling or even to tell a story, 
d'hese and other methods are employed also 
by the onlookers as a \iearious participation 
in the dance. In its natural form this music is 
e.ssentially rh}lhTnic and non-melodic. 

In the dancing of primitive society are to 
he found all the elements of the dance, and 
civilization has only luodilicd them without 
adding anything basic. Becau.se it is the most 
elementary medium for the e\pres.sion of the 
perception of life, it is natural that it has de- 
clined in social importance with the grow'th of 
more intellectual means of expression. .As a 
matter of f.icl its history is the history of this 
decline in everv direction except that of art. 
"I'he survivals, liowever, aic numerous even in 
contempor.irv practi.se. Ivspecially in religion 
has the dance retained its ]dacc to a large extent. 
This IS true in both eastern and we.stcrn reli- 
gions cxci jit tliose which have grown out of the 
Reformation. 

^Jdie Israelites employed dancing in tlieir 
religious as well as their secular practises. Cer- 
tainlv the dances of the virgins of Shiloh w'crc 
l^irt of a religious feslixity. In oithodox Jewish 
congri'gations religious dances are .still per- 
lormed to some extent, as at tlie feast of Siinhat 
'rorali. Dancing wa.s used extensively in the 
worship of the (Wrecks and Romans. About the 
ninth or tenth century in India there arose a 
of da iris wh( > th( 

larger Hindu temples. Ceremonial proce.ssions 
and dances fonn an irnjiortant part of the rituals 
of the Chinese and Japanese. In both the ortho- 
dox and Roman Catholic churches processions 
still retain their importance, and in some cases 
actual dancing is performed. In the catliedral 
of Seville, for example, the dance of the seises 
is performed by boys before the high altar 
three times a year. 

In spite of this persistence in the church 
the dance has always been subject to censure 
by religious authorities because of its se.xual 
implications. 'This censure has been by no 
means confined to the Puritans, against whom 
it is u.sually held as an indication of jiarticular 
narrowmindedness, 'I’he papal decretals forbade 
clerics to witness mimetic pcrfonnances because 
they usually dealt with love. In the Buddhist 
period in India the Brahmans were not allowed 
either to see dancing or to hear music, for both 
were considered devices of the prostitute. In 
earlier civilizations non-clerics, among them 
Cicero and Juvenal, frequently inveighed agaimst 
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dancing. Its practise was closely associated with 
prostitution, and the lowering of the standing 
of dancers w^as accelerated by the rise of pro- 
fessional dancers in civilizations where .social 
dancing was not generally practised, as for 
example in Rome and the Fast. From this 
professional class, however, although it was 
involved as both a cause aiul an elleet in the 
ostraci.sm of the tlance, developed the art of 
the theatrical dance, which reached a high state 
as a more or less individual art in the panto- 
mimes of the Roman stage. 

In the fifteenth century, with the nsi* of the 
court ballets in which the nobility jiarticipated, 
social dancing was again re.stoied to fr.v'or 'Phe 
first recorded ballet wa.s performed at "I’ortona 
in 1489 as a celebration of the marriage of the 
Duke of Milan. Catherine de’ Medici later 
intmduced the custom into France, and for 
many years rulers vied with each other in the 
.splendor of their productions. In France the 
dancing jHTiod rcachral its climax in the reign 
of Louis XIV, who was an enthusiastic patron 
ol the art and a skilful dancer himself. During 
his reign his ballet master, Beauchamp, made 
a number of imjxirlant innovations. He ailapted 
the branle, as it was danced in Poitou, to court 
use under the nami* ol the minuet, and he 
introduced women into the ballet. Ht* was also 
responsible for the formulation of the live posi- 
tions which have nauained the b.isis of the 
ballet technicjue ever since. When the king 
withdrew his patronage, as he did in later life, 
the dance again became a social rmteast and 
was taken over by the theater. 

'Phe countryside had never ceased to dance. 
It continued to celebrate the same occasions 
that had insjiired the savxiges to dance, and 
celebrated them in fundamentally tlie same way. 
Ceremonial dances were often rej^eated and 
handed down long after their original meaning 
had been forgotten. While the court dances, 
because of the elaborate costumes and aecoutre- 
inents of the nobles, were necessarily formal 
and stately, the country dances were not hound 
by such conventions. Kissing was a popular 
feature of many folk dances, and they were 
generally lively, sometimes boisterous. Little 
by little these folk dances had found their way 
into the court, rnodilied sulHciently to give 
them dignity ami to make possible their per- 
formance in court regalia. As the develojiment 
of an age of artifice, courtliness and graceful 
manners the dance at this period was naturally 
an extremely artificial manifestation. It was 
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related to the surface of living rather than to 
reality, as it had been in its earlier manifesta- 
tions. The modern theatrical dance, then, has 
grown almost entirely from this beginning. 
Since its premise was manner and not matter 
it languished with the decay of superficial court- 
liness. Its continued existence has depended 
upon the battle fought by all its greatest leaders 
to restore its essential vitality. 

Noverre, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, bent all his efforts to the jierfection 
of the ballet d'action, a form which made pan- 
tomime of more importance than technical 
display. Noverre’s purpose was to relate his art 
once more to the inner rather than the outer life. 
On the strength of his reform the dance was 
revivified for almost a century. Delsarte, in the 
nineteenth century, felt a horror for gestures 
that had no meaning, and although his crusatle 
for genuine expression was earned on in the 
fieltl of the drama it was of considerable value 
to the dance. Isadora Duncan threw aside en- 
tirely the basis of the dance as it w'as established 
in the court of Louis xiv and built up a new 
creed, the cardinal principles of which were 
largely those of primitive dancing, Mary Wig- 
man has carried the reform even farther and 
has restored music to its original relationship 
with dancing, that is, to the position of an 
auxiliary. 

'rhe new movement in the dance, which is 
entirely a product of the present century, has 
found a strong foothold in (iermany and the 
United States. Its object is not only to develop 
new theatrical forms but to restore dancing as 
a social element to its former position. The 
decreased significance of the social dance today 
has developed naturally from the tendencies of 
all civilizations to relegate matters of sex and 
courtship to j^rivacy. Moreover, dancing as a 
community feature has become less necessary 
with the development of a mechanized era in 
which distances have been reduced and daily 
life has begun to entail a much closer associa- 
tion of people than ever before. Because the 
dance is so intimately related to human experi- 
ence it feels very quickly changes in habits of 
thought and reflects its period with great fidel- 
ity. Thus increasing freedom in the relations 
of the sexes has been paralleled by increasing 
freedom in dance forms. The embrace of the 
waltz caused consternation at the end of the 
eighteenth century, the turkey trot of 1912 had 
the same effect, and the introduction of western 
ballroom dancing into Japan, where men and 


women had never before danced together, has 
created a considerable problem there. The pro- 
fessional dancer has met with a succession of 
similar difficulties, from the shortening of the 
ballet skirt by Camargo early in the eighteenth 
century to the introduction of barefoot dancing 
by Isadora Duncan at the beginning of the 
twentieth. The “lay dance” movement in Ger- 
many, which has a large following, restates the 
theory of Isadora Duncan that everybody 
should dance, and teaches those types of move- 
ment which are native to the individual, instead 
of sets of traditional steps and figures. Rudolf 
von Laban has been a pioneer and leader in 
this movement. 

The teaching of dancing, which had as its 
earlier function the inculcating of courtliness 
in the bearing of individuals in social life, 
developed into a more independent profession 
when the ballet lost its royal patronage and 
was forced into the theater. 'I’lirough the many 
years since then it has provided a livelihood 
for teachers fitted to prepare dancers for public 
careers and to make social dancers proficient 
in the popular forms of the day. With the 
modern movement, however, the range of the 
teaching profession has been greatly increased. 
“Lay dancing” has created a large element of 
amateur an dancers, comparable to the long 
accepted element of amateur singers and pian- 
ists. T'he dance has also been recognized as an 
aid to health and physical culture, and has been 
introduced into many general educational sys- 
tems. llie profession of dancing, including both 
teaching and public practise, has attained not 
only considerable proportions but also a degree 
of economic solidarity. At present it has both 
local and national organizations for collective 
action and “trade” publications in the United 
States and in most of the countries of Europe. 

John Martin 

See: Play; Religion; Magic; Fertility Rites; Birth 
Customs; Death Customs; Initiation; Secret So- 
cieties; Ritual; Ceremony; Music; Drama; Art; 
Royal Court; Festivals; Amusements, Puulic. 

Consult: Beaumont, C. W., A Bibliography of Dancing 
(London 1929); Sharp, Evelyn, Here We Go Round; 
the Story of the Dance (Lindon 1928); Kinney, Troy 
and M. W., The Dance (new ed. New York 1924); 
Sharp, C. J., and Opp6, A. P., The Dance (London 
1924); Frazer, L. C]., and others, Dancing (London 
1895); Ridgeway, William, The Dramas and Dramatic 
Dances of Non-European Races in Special Reference 
to the Origin of Greek Tragedy (Cambridge, Eng. 
*9*5); Frazer, J. G., The Golden Bought 12 vols. 
(3rd ed. Iwondon 1907-15); Grosse, Ernst, Die Anfdng 
der Kunst (Freiburg i.B. 1894), English translation 
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(New York 1897) ch. viii; Craw’ley, A. E., “Pro- 
cessions and Dances” in Hastings* Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and F.thtcsy vol. x (Edinburgh iqiq) p. 3sb- 
62; Wallaschek, Richard, Primitive Musu (Lyondon 
1893) ch. vii; Mead, MarRarct, Coming of Age in 
Samoa (New York 1928) ch viii; Evans- Pritchard, 
E. E., “'I'he Dance” in Africa, vol. i (1928) 446-^2; 
Laban, Rudolf von, Cymnastik und 7'«w2(3rd ed. OI- 
denhurR i.O. UfzO); lycvin.son, Andr^, La danse 
d' aujourd' hui (Pan.s 1929), BrandonburR, I Ians, Dcr 
ntodcrne Tanz (3rd cd. Munich T921); Ellis, Havelock, 
The Dance of Life (London 1923) ch. ii. 

DANIELSON, NIKOLAY FRANTSEVICH 

(Nikolay-on) (1S44-1918), Ruvssian economist. 
Danielson was born in Moscow, lie studied in 
St. Petersburg at the Commercial Institute and 
the university and became a bookkeeper in one 
of the banking institutions of that city. He 
attracted attention as the first translator of Das 
Kapital, the first volume of which appeared in 
Russian in 1.S72. In the course of his work 
Danielson established jiersonal contact with 
Marx and Engels and for years remained their 
corre.spondent on problems of Russian eco- 
nomics (see Die Jiriefe von Karl Marx und 
Frivdruh Kneels an Danielson, Neudrucke marx- 
istischer Seltenheiten, vol. iii, Leipsic 1929). 

In his Ocher ki nashc^o poreforinennago ohsh- 
chestvennago Ithoziayslva (St. Petersburg 1893; 
French translation, Uistoire du developpemerit 
tkonomique de la Russie deguis I'affranchissement 
des serfs, Paris 1902) Danielson supplied the 
socialistic Narodniki party with an elaborate 
theory of Russian economic devclo]«nent. He 
claimed that Russian capitalism would destroy 
the natural peasant economy and >et remain 
without any possiliilities of successful develop- 
ment and that Russia would thus pass from a 
natural peasant economy to some form of so- 
cialistic economy without going through an 
Intermediary stage of completely developed 
capitalism. His argument w'as based on the 
assumption that the course of economic devel- 
opment in the period 1S61 to 1891, marked by 
the rapid growth and impoverishment of the 
rural population and by the imposition of heavy 
taxes on the peasantry particularly Inirdensomc 
because of falling agricultural prices, consti- 
tuted the general law of Russian economic evo- 
lution. He differed from Vorontsov, another 
eminent representativ e of the Narodniki, in that 
he underestimated' the power of the Russian 
peasant economy to withstand the inroads of 
capitalism, and he aroused the criticism of 
Russian Marxists of the revolutionary orthodox 
wing as represented by Plekhanov and Lenin 


as well as of the evolutionary revisionist wing 
as represented by Struve when he denied the 
potentialities of Russian capitalism. His analy- 
sis did not appear convincing to Marx and 
Engels nor was it borne out by the subsequent 
economic development. I'he period between 
the publication of his work and the beginning 
of the World War witnessed the increase of 
peasant holdings and a rising economic stand- 
ard of the peasants which provided a market 
for the products of large scale industry. 

Ih-TEu Struve 

Comnlt: Simehowitsrh, W. Ci., “Div si ^lal-okono- 
mischvn Lchren der russtschen Naroclniki” 10 Jahr- 
hucher fur Nationaldkouomie und Statt\tif^, 3rd scr., 
vol. XIV (1807) 041 78; Struve, P., Kriticheskiya 
zamethi h voprosu oh euonomichesknm razvitii Rossii 
(Ciitic.il notes on the problem of the economic 
development of Russia) (St. PetenshurR 1894); Plck- 
hanov, fJ. \'., K voprosu o razrntii mom site he^kago 
vzgltada na istoriu (On the development of a mtinistic 
view of hi.storv) (2nd ed. St. l*efersburR 1906); Lenin, 
N., Za /a let (For twelve years) (Petrograd 1918) 

DANIELSSON, AXEL FERDINAND (1863- 
99), Swedish journalist, popular leader and 
pioneer of socialism. As a young student he 
assisted the tailor August Palm in the publica- 
tion of the newspaper Socialdemokraten. In 
1887, after Hjalmar Branting became editor of 
this paper in Stockholm, Danielsson went to 
Malmd, where he launched the new.spaper 
Arhetet and a.ssumed leadership of the labor 
movement in southern Sweden. As an inspiring 
popular speaker and as an eloquent and brilliant 
writer he was loved, feared and respected. For 
his antij)arliamcntarian agitation and ruthless 
onslaughts upon the existing order, particularly 
upon the courts of Malmd, he was sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment. After this 
experience Danielsson inclined toward Brant- 
ing’s less railical policy of parliamentary tactics 
and in 1893 and again in 1896 was elected to the 
Riksdag. 

Danielsson was an irreconcilable enemy of the 
anarchistic tendencies in the party. As early as 
1888 he had outlined a Swedish socialistic 
program. Not until 1897, however, did the 
party adopt a program of its own, drawn up by 
Danielsson, who on the basis of the hirfurt 
program of 1891 worked out wholly independ- 
ent formulae. Being something of a Bohemian 
Danielsson did not always come up to the 
requirements of the dominant forces in the party 
and too often met with misunderstanding and 
hostility. But he was idolized by the working 
class. He early attained a maturity of mind that 
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would have l^orne him forward as party leader 
and representative in the Riksdag if his hie had 
not been cut short, fie established for hirn.self a 
permanent name in the Swedish social demo- 
cratic and lalxir movement. 

(ilRllAIU) MaGXIISSON 

H'or/a: dr kapitulets irtlJ (Malmo denom 

^aUrct (Stockhohn iSS(>), Sodahsmem hornl\ni 
(Stockholm Sfxtfi/drnmkrtitim, ^^■sv uppkntmt 

oth utvt'(kltu}> (Stockholm i8(j3); Social ya/fliiiilp 
(Stockholm 

(Jonsulf - Hruntc, Kiik, “Del .So/ialismus m Schweden” 
in Nt'uc Xnl, vol. win, pi ii (i<)oo) 7«>2-<)8, Mai»nus- 
son, (i., Sot laldvmolirutu'n ; Srci'U’c, 3 voK. (Stock- 
holm I <120 24) \ol. 1, p 145 220, Stemlit bwfirnfiskt 
handlfxikon, ctl. by J 1 llol'heri', vol. i (Stockholm 
iyo6) p. 220-21. 

DANILEVSKY, NIKOl.AY YAKOVLE- 
VICH (1S22 H5), Russian scientist and journal- 
ist. Danile\sky was a student of ichthyology and 
made outstanding contributions tf> Rus.siau 
legislation on fisheries. His Dun ini.'fH (z vols., 
St. Petersburg 18S5 89) summarized the anti- 
evolutionist arguments kiutwn at the time and 
met with a painstaking refutation at the bands of 
several Russian scientists. In the woik for which 
he is best known, Rossiyti i Kvrof^a (appeared in 
1869 as a series of articles in Zaria\ published in 
book form in St. Petersburg 1871, 5th ed. 1895; 
tr. by K. Not/el as Russian J und F.nrojw, 
Stuttgart 1920), he developed a theory of cul- 
tural-hi.storical types, first formulated by the 
(lerman hi.storian Heinrich Ruckert and re- 
sembling the later theories of Oswald Spengler 
in I 'nlcf ifany dr\' Ahnidlandts A ciiltunil- 
historical l>pc, according to Danilevsky, is a 
race or family of nations, closely related by ob- 
vious linguistic ties, which lias so rich a spiritual 
endowment th.it it can maintain an independent 
hi.storic.il existence; such types, the number of 
which he sit ai ten, are sharjilv dilTerentiated 
.md reni.nn absolutilv indej’tcrKlent of one 
another. 'I'he important thesis of the work is that 
the last of these types, the Slavic, oilers a strik- 
ing contr.ist m eviTV conceivable way ti> the 
Rom.mce-t ienn.mu’ type of western Ivurope. 
'Phe Slavs are the power of the future; only they 
are cap.ible (»f developing a civilization in which 
the four essential aspects of culture the reli- 
gious, sjnrilual-cultural, political and social- 
ecoiiomic .ire harmoniously blended. The jh)- 
litical hegemony of the Slavs will be achieved 
with the form.ition of .1 p.m-Slav federation 
under the le.iderslnp of Russi.i; the federation 
would include also a number of non-.Slavic east 


Eurojiean nationalities such as the Greeks, 
Magyars and Rumanians and have its head- 
quarters in Constantinople. Danilevsky’s system, 
marking a break m Slavophile theory with that 
philosojdiy of history which conceived of nations 
as carriers of the universal historical spirit, was 
favorably received in Russian Slavophile and 
nationalist circles and by .some groujis of vve.st- 
ern and southern Slavs. On the other hand, it 
was severely criticized by liberal and radical 
writers, who scored Danilevsky for preaching 
an unbridled racial egotism. 

N. KARFvrv 

(JotiKult- So!o\u)\, V. S., “Kns.siy.i 1 Europa” m 
Sohramr UH kinrtiy {(.'oUcLAtjd works), 10 vi>ls (2n(.i cd. 
St. IVirrsbure on 1 -14) v‘>l. \, p S2 147, ti. hv 
M.irrv Kohler as Ruwlatid and I'Aintfni (jeii.i 1017), 
Miliukov, P. N , Iz niorii ruwkoy uih llnictUsii (2111! eil. 
St IVlcnsluirg IU03), ti bv j. W. Jbinstoik .is I r 
moui't tnnil tnltllatucl russt- (I’.uis p 377-4 V). 

K.ircuw, N. I., "'I’eoiiv.i kulUit iio-istoncheskikh 
tipin ” (Theorv of iiiltiir.il-hisioiiL.il tvpis) m I'tofiko 
filtnofskic i sofsitilt)<p( /i('\Lu t'Utdi (2fid eil St JVteis- 
buig ihu<)) p. 42h- ht); Ih'ikiT, Julius, Russian Soci- 
ttloi^V, Cokimbi.i Liniveisilj .Studies in I b.storv, 
E( oninuiLS .uilI Publu l,.ivv,no, itii (New York 1015) 
p. 4(1 52; I’islIicI, Allied, Dft Panslaivisnius his zuni 
ire/Z/me',' (St utt 14.11 1 191';) p. 

DAN'I’E ALIGHIERI (12(15-1321 ). D.mte’s 
political significance may be viewed under three 
aspects. First, as .1 statesman be participated in 
tile pnldic life of I'lorence between 1295 
1301. During thesi' years bis voice was beard in 
the eoimeils of the lo/niinc, of the popolo and 
of the aril, and he occujiied siiili varied of- 
fices ns priori- for two montlis in 1300, superin- 
’’endent of public works and ambas.sador. Al- 
though allied with llie Gueljthian Hianchi ami 
the familv of the Cerclii, Dante belonged to tlie 
group of Idurentines who strove to curb internal 
feuds and w.i.s eonspieuous among tho.se who 
resisted the efforts of Rouif.u e Vlll to extend 
jxipal dominion to I'lorence. 'The triumph of the 
jiopc and llie (lUelpliian Neri in 1301, following 
the arrival of Charles of X'alois, therefore signi- 
fied Dante’s downf.ill. Sentenced to exile under 
pain of death he entered upon those wanderings 
from vvhieii be was never to be liberated. Once in 
the eoiupanv of other exiles he tried to force his 
way into Florence; hut Liter he withdrew from 
the Rianchi, definitely abandoning all political 
activity. Ibitil liis death, however, he continued 
to clierish hojies -sometimes, as upon the oc- 
ea.sion of Henrv vii’s incursion into Italy, eager 
and confident hopes -that strife might end in 
Florence and he might return to his native city. 
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J udging from the opinions of his contemporaries 
and from the documents of the time, Dante the 
statesman was an imdistinguislied figure fluctu- 
ating between corporate and solitary endeavor. 
Second, as a political ideologist Dante saw the 
sole salvation h)r human society in the restora- 
tion of the empire. Of all institutions the empire 
alone, by establishing peace and justice through- 
out the world wide extent of its power, could ini- 
tiate earthly happiness; it alone could preserv e the 
church of Rome from corruption and thus assure 
the spiritual efliciencv of that other supreme 
authority. This ideologv , in which can be seen 
the reflection of Dante’s political experience and 
suflering, took form in the woiks of his exile, 
culminating in the Dkinu ronmicdta and receiv- 
ing doctrinal expression in the De momirchia. 
Since It was in disacc(.)rd with actual political 
trends of the time ami ignorid the eompletc de- 
cadence of both thureh and empire in the lace 
of the emerging national states, Dante must be 
considered under this second aspect as a utopian 
of no practical significance. 'I'liird, as a political 
philosoplu'r D.inte held that divine origin .sanc- 
tioned the existence of the empire, that is, ol the 
staU, no less than of the ehurch. 'I hus, although 
only through the erroneous diiahstic doctrine of 
two powers, he gavt ethical justification to the 
history of pagan Rome and ascribed moral 
worth to eivil governments outside the pale of 
the Catholic church. In this lather unorthodox 
doctrine may be perceived an unconscious trend 
toward that progressive liberation which con- 
tinued to gather force in the Renaissance and 
the modern woild out of the mvsticism, the 
asceticism and the contemplative itleal of the 
Middle Ages. 

But the Dante who has endured as a living 
force through the centuries of Italian history 
was neither the statesman nor the jiolitieal 
ideologist nor the political philo-sojiher but the 
man himself, as he was mirrored m his ctinzoni 
and illumined by the radiance of the Divina 
cammedia. N’irile, austere, irniiassioned, uncom- 
promising, receptive to everything lofty, shun- 
ning the base and mean, this “disdainful soul,” 
as he once called himself, has been and remains 
an ideal figure in whom his countrymen hav'e 
found in their time of trial an examjfle, an in- 
spiration, a comfort and a stern prophet. What 
all the noblest spirits of Italy have felt Michel- 
angelo thus expressed; 

Kus.s’io pur hn! ch’a tal fortuna nato, 

Per I’aspio esilio suo ctm la v’lrtute 

Darci del mondo il jjiu felice stato. 
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'J'hat such an ideal should become distorted 
into a myth was natural; and later centuries have, 
from time to time attributed to Dante their 
own multitudinous asjiirations. Phrases like 
“Ah, servile Italy, hostel of grief" {Pur^^atorio vi: 
76) and “Ah, Constantine, of how great ill was 
mother . . that dowry which, the finst rich 

father received from thee” [hilcnio xix: 115) 
have been adopted as watchwords not only 
against the temporal power of the p.ipacv but in 
the cause of national unity and independeiu'e. 
At the heart of the Dantean myth as of all 
myths lies the psychological truth thc^ a moral 
force possesses infinite power ol cxiiansion and 
It'iuls it.self to till' jH-rformance of all tVie moral 
duties which time gradually discloses. Neverthe- 
less, the interpretations given to Dante’s words 
by the divers parties who have drawn upon his 
support have im]ieded and continue to impede a 
critical estimate of his significance. 

'Phe work of lestoriiig the historical truth con- 
cerning Dante's political thought was begun in 
the first half of the nineteenth century by the 
liberal Catholic oj neo-C Juelphian historians 
Posse.ssing a difl'erent conception of the function 
performed by the papacy and of the struggle iie- 
fvveeii church and empire these historians dem- 
onstra’ed that Dante’s (ihibelline ideal ran 
counter to the course of the history of the 
commune anil therefore of lt.ilian civilization, 
and would have denied to his own Idorence all 
the commercial, political .uul artistic eminence 
which she enjoyed during the two hundred 
years after his death. Later in the nineteenth 
century the democrat Carducci exclaimed in a 
sonnet dedicated to Dante: 

Odio il till) s.inti/ uiipfro; o l;i CDtona 

Divflto ton 1.1 sp.ithi a\rf] di tf'.t.i 

A 1 tuo buon I'fdcnio in V.il d'Olona. 

But such jirotests as these are still in the realm 
of political polemics. The best moilern criticism 
confining Dante’s political significance within 
due bounds, has resumed the more fitting task of 
explaining and interpreting the sublime poem in 
w'hieh his soul lives eternally, not alone for the 
Italians but for all humanity. 

Bi'MjirTTo Crock 

Works: 7 ’ wo authoritative texts of Dante’s complete 
works have been published: Lv opere dt Dante 
Ahfihieti, cd In Kdviard Moore and P. J. 'I'oynliee 
(4th ed. Oxtojd 1024), and hr opcrc dl Dante: testa 
cntKo della soneta dantesia ttahana, ed. hy Michele 
Burhi and others (I'lorence 1921). Amonii the Knijlish 
translations of tlie Dirinu (amtnedia the best iti meter 
are those hy II. N. ('ary (cd. hy (J. P'attorusso, 
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Florence 1930), and by 11 . W. Lonj'fellow (ed. by C. 
Welsh, 4 vols., New York 1909). A standard prose 
translation is that of C. E. Norton, 3 vols. (new ed. 
floston 1920). An edition of the Italian texts by A. J. 
Butler is accompanied by an excellent English prose 
version (3 vols., London 1880—92). 'Phe best complete 
translation of the De monarchia is by F. J. Church (in 
C’hurch, R. W., Dante: an Essay ^ l.«ndon 1878, p. 

175-304). 

Consult: Dinsmore, C. A., Life of Dante Alifthieri 
(Boston 1919); Toynbee, P. J., Dante Alighieri, His 
Life and Works (4th ed. London 1910); Grandgent, 
C. H., Dante (New York igi6); Croce, B., La poesia di 
Dante (2nd ed. Ban 1921), tr. by Douglas Ainslie 
(New York 1922); Church, R. W., Dante, and Other 
Essays (London 1888); Vossler, Karl, Die gbttliche 
Kombdte, Entwicklungs^esihiihtc tind Erklarung, 2 
vols. (Heidelberg 1907-10); Wicksteed, P. II., Dante 
and Aquinas, Jowett Lectures, 1911 (London 1913); 


Klaczko, Juljan, Causeries florentines (Paris 1880); 
Dunning, W. A., A History of Political Theories, 
Ancient and Mediaeval (New York 1902) p. 230 -35; 
Ercole, Francesco, 11 pensiero politico di Dante, 2 
vols. (Milan 1927 28), and “L’uniti politica della 
nazione Italians e I’impero nel pensiero di Dante” in 
Archivio storico iialiano, 75th year, vol. i (1917) Ji)— 
144; Gilbert, A. H., Dante's Conception of Justue, 
Duke University publications (Durham, N. C. 1925); 
Dante e I'ltalia, published by Fondazione Marco 
Besso (Rome 1921); Gardner, IC. Ci., The National 
Idea in Italian Literature, Manchester University 
Lectures, no. xxii (Manchester 1921) p. 1-8; Farinelli, 
Arturo, Michelangel e Dante e altri hrevii saggt (Turin 
1918), and Dante e la Francia, dull' eta media al secolo 
dt Voltaire, 2 vols. (Milan 1908); Hazard, Paul, 
“Dante et la pensee frangaise” in La minrrvc franfaise, 
vol. vi (1920) ()99-7i(); 'Poynbee, P. J., Dante tn 
English Literature from Chaucer to Cary (1 . IJS0-JS44) 
2 vols. (Ixindon 1909). 
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